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THE  CURRENCY  EXTENSION  ACT   OF  NATURE. 


Whoever  has  examined  with  at- 
tention the  past  annals  of  mankind, 
must  have  become  aware  that  the 
greatest  and  most  important  revoln- 
tioDs  that  have  occorred  in  human 
adSairs  have  originated  in  the  varia- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  have 
taken  place  in  the  supply  of  the 
precions  metals  which  conld  be  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  man.  As  they 
constitute,  by  the  universal  consent  of 
the  world,  the  common  medium  of 
exchange  and  measure  of  value  among 
nations,  their  plenty  or  scarcity  h^s 
an  immediate  and  powerful  influence 
upon  the  remuneration  of  industry 
and  the  activity  of  the  working- 
classes  in  all  countries.  Accord- 
ing as  they  are  increasing  or  dimi- 
nishing, abundant  or  a  wanting,  is 
the  condition  of  the  people  pros- 
perous or  calamitous — the  national 
prospects  bright  or  gloomy.  No 
amount  of  human  exertion,  no  efforts 
of  human  patriotism,  can  sustain  the 
national  fortunes  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  diffuse  general  and  enduring 
prosperity  among  the  people,  if  the 
existing  medium  of  exchange  is  below 
^  bat  their  numbers  and  transactions 
require ;  because,  in  such  a  case, 
prices  are  constantly  declining,  cre- 
dit is  liable  to  periodical  and  ruinous 
contractions,  and  industry,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years,  ceases  to  meet  with  its 
due  reward.  No  calamities  are  insu- 
perable, no  dangers  insurmountable. 


when  a  currency  is  provided  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  men,  and  capable  of 
extension  in  proportion  to  their  neces- 
sities ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  prices 
are  rising  or  remunerative,  and  indi- 
vidual effort,  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  adequate  return,  becomes 
universal,  and  acts  powerfully  and 
decisively  upon  the  general  welfare  of 
society  and  the  issue  of  the  national 
fortunes. 

The  two  greatest  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
species,  and  which  have  for  ever  left 
tbeir  traces  on  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind, have  arisen  from  the  successive 
diminution  and  increase  in  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of 
the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire — so  long  and  falsely  ascribed 
to  its  latter  extension,  plebeian  sla- 
very, and  patrician  corruption — was 
in  reality  mainly  owing  to  the  failure 
in  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece, 
from  which  the  precious  metals  in 
ancient  times  were  chiefly  obtained, 
joined  to  the  unrestricted  importa- 
tion of  grain  from  Egypt  and  Libya, 
which  ruined  the  profit  of  the 
harvests  and  destroyed  the  agricul- 
ture of  Italy  and  Greece,  at  once 
paralysing  industr}%  and  rendering 
taxes  overwhelming.*  We  know 
now  to  what  the  failure  of  these 
mines,  attended  with  such  portentous 
results,  was  owing.     It  was  to  the 


*  See  «  Fall  of  Rome,"  Alison'8  Esmys,  vol.  iii.  p.  440. 
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exhanstion  of  the  anriferons  veins  ia  the    second    Punic  war  ;    and  that 

Spain  and  Greece  near  the  surface,  dreadful  contest  was  less  brought  to 

from  long-continued  working,  and  the  a  successful  issue  by  the  firmness  of 

extreme  hardness  of  the  rock  in  which  the  senate  or  the  arms  of  Scipio,  than 

they  were  imbedded    farther  down,  by  the  wisdom  of   a  decree  which 

which  seems  to  be  a  general  law  of  Tirtnally,  at  the  crisis  of   its  fate, 

nature  all  over  the  world,*  and  which  doubled  the  currency  of  the  Roman 

rendered  working  them,  to  any  con-  repnblic.f    The  Transatlantic  revoln- 

siderable  depth,  no  longer  a  source  of  Cion  was  brought  to  a  successful  issno 

profit.     On  the  otber  hand,  the  pro-  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  independ- 

digious   start   which    Europe    took  ence  of  the  United  States    is   less 

during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imbecility  of 

centuries,  and  which  has  implanted  British  counsels,  or  the  wisdom  of 

the  European  race  for  ever  in  the  American    generalship,   than  to  the 

new  hemisphere,  is  well  known   to  establishment  of  a  paper  currency, 

have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  disco-  which   8ustaine<l    the  eff'orts  of  the 

very  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  insurgent  states  when  they  had  no 

Pern,  and  the  continual  rise  of  prices  other  resources  wherewith  to  main- 

during  nearly  two  centuries,  which  tain  the  contest.  It  was  the  assignata, 

took  place  all  over  the  worid,  from  as  all  the  worid  knows,  that  set  on 

the  constant  and  increasing  influx  of  foot  thfi^e   prodigious  armies  which, 

the  precious  metals  drawn  out  of  their  amidst  the  destruction  of  all  private 

rich  strata.  fortunes,  enabled  France,  during  the 

The  greatest  and  most  momentous  Reign  of  Terror,  to  repel  the  asaanlt 

contests   which    have    taken    place  of  ^1  the  European  powers ;  and  the 

among  nations,  have  t)een  in  a  great  coalition  which  at   last    overturned 

degree  determined  by  the  discovery  or  the  empire  of  Napoleon  was  sustained 

nse,  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  of  an  by  a  vast  system  of  paper  cnrrency, 

expansive   currency,    to  which    the  lasued  in  1813  in  Ctermany,   which, 

other  was  for  a  time  a  stranger.    The  guaranteed  by  the  four  Allied  powera, 

most  memorable  strife  in  antiquity,  passed    as   gold   from    the  Atlantic 

that  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  on  Ocean  to  the  wall   of  China,    and 

which  depended  whether  Europe  or  arrayed  all  the  armies  of  Europe  in 

Africa  was  to  become  the  mistress  of  dense  and  disciplined  battalions  on 

the  civilised  world,  was  in  reality  the  banks  of  the   Rhine.    Of  what 

determined  by  a  great  extension  of  incalcnlatde  importance  it  was  may 

the  Italian  circulating  medium  during  be  judged  of  by  the  dreadful  straits  to 


*  S«e  ft  Ttry  able  article  on  Cftlifornii.  QMrierfy  R^rieit,  Get  1R50. 

f  **  Quum  Censores  ob  ioopiam  srarii,  w  jftm  locfttioDibas  abstinerent  «diaai 
Meimmra  tatndaram,  cnmliaMqae  equonra  pnebendomm,  ae  limiliam  his  reraoi : 
cooTenert  ad  eon  flreqiMalM,  qai  hatUD  higan  generis  assaererant ;  hortatiqae  eea- 
sored,  ut  ntnuia  /seriude  a*frr€nt,  looartnt,  nc  si  §iecuMia  in  itrario  essei.    Nemixkh,  mat 

BRLLO  0051' KLTO,  PECIMUM  AB  JCRAKIO  rKTITl'aill  ESAE.** — LiVT,  lib.  ZZIT.  C.  Id.     "The 

censor*,**  itays  Arnold, ''found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  public  services.  Upon 
thi:*,  trust  monies  belonging  to  widows  and  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women, 
were  deposited  in  the  trea<tnry  ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  to  draw  for,  were 
ptid  by  the  quarter  in  bilh  on  the  hnnking  commissioHern,  or  triumrirs  iMnsurii,  It  is 
probable  that  thcM  bilb  were  actually  a  paper  rurrf  nrv,  and  that  they  cin'ulated  an 
money  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  the  ^tremmrnt  eomtraets 
verr  ahn  ^taiti  in  ptiper;  for  the  contractors  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  censors,  and 
begged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promynn/j  not  to  demand  patfmnU  till 
the  end  '•/  the  rar.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were  to  be  paid  in  orders 
upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be  converted  int«>  cash  when  tlie  present 
difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end.**  -  Aviold's  IliMtory  of  Home, 
ii.  '207.  'JO^.  Tliis  was  jii.'»i  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  ;  and  its  issue  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Cannae  saved  the  lloroan  empire.  We  have  heard,  from  a 
gentleman  who  wa>  present,  that, in  a  political  Whig  party  many  year<  ago,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  service  of  a  paper  currency  in  bringing  a  state  through  a 
peruniary  crioi.x,  and  some  one  said  it  was  that  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  sur- 
mount the  Second  Punic  war.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  wa-^  present,  immediately 
repeated,  from  memory,  the  words  above  quoted  from  Livy  in  capitals. 
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which  Wellhigtoii,  for  ^ve  previous 
yean,  had  been  reduced  by  its  want. 
Great  Britain  emerged  victoriooB  from 
the  strife,  chiefly  from  the  powerfhl  in^ 
flnenoe  of  the  same  omnipotent  agent. 
Vain  would  have  been  the  constancy 
of  Pitt,  the  genins  of  Nelson,  or  the 
wisdom  of  Wellington,  if  the  paper 
currency,  established  in  1797,  had 
not  given  her  people  the  sinews  of 
war,  and  the  means  of  illimitable 
industry,  when  the  Continent  was  shut 
to  her  commerce,  and  the  whole 
precious  metals  were  drained  away 
by  the  necessities  of  Continental  war- 
fare. Nor  have  the  eflfects  of  the 
opposite  system,  pursued  since  the 
peace,  been  less  striking  and  mo- 
mentons  ;  for  the  contraction  of 
British  corrency  to  one  half  of  its 
former  dimensions,  by  the  bills  of  1819 
and  1844,  has  brought  about  the 
dreadful  panics  of  1825,  1837,  and 
1847,  induced  by  the  decline  of  prices 
and  the  sufferings  it  occasioned.  The 
English  revolution  of  1832  trans- 
ferred power  in  the  British  islands 
exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  spread  such  misery  through 
the  rural  population,  that  three  htm- 
dtined  thousand  emigrants  now  annually 
leave  the  British  islands  for  Trans- 
atlantic or  Australian  shores. 

As  the  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  circulating  medium  is  thus  an 
agent  of  such  prodigious  power  and 
irreabtible  weight,  both  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  particular  states  and  the 
general  progress  of  the  species,  so  it 
will  be  found  upon  examination  that 
it  IS  by  a  withholding  or  letting  loose 
the  fertilising  flood,  that  Providence 
appears  often  to  act  most  directly  and 
decisively  upon  human  affairs.  When 
a  nation  has  performed  its  mission, 
and  is  to  make  room  for  other  actors 
on  the  great  stage  of  the  world,  if  its 
power  has  rendered  conquest  by  a 
foreign  enemy  impossible,  a  contrac- 
tion of  its  domestic  currency  paralyses 
its  internal  strength,  and  renders  dis- 
solution, at  no  distant  period,  a  matter 
of  certainty.  If  a  great  start  is 
prepared  for  human  industry,  if  new 
continents  are  laid  open  to  its  energies, 
and  an  unusual  impulse  communi- 
cated to  its  activity  by  the  develop- 
ment of  social  and  democratic  pas- 
sions, a  vast  addition  is  suddenly 
made  to  its  metallic  resources,  and 


the  increased  numbers  or  enhanced 
efforts  of  mankind  are  amply  sustain- 
ed by  the  newly  opened  treasures  of 
the  reserves  of  nature.  Rome,  im- 
pregnable to  the  assaults  of  undis- 
ciplined barbarians,  yielded,  at  the 
appointed  season,  to  the  contraction 
of  its  domestic  currency,  which  ren- 
dered the  maintenance  of  armaments 
adequate  to  the  public  defence  a 
matter  of  impossibility  in  the  later 
days  of  the  empire;  and  when  the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  of  the  art 
of  printing,  and  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere, bad  at  once  given  a  vast 
impulse  to  European  activity,  and 
provided  neW  and  boundless  fields  for 
its  exertion,  the  mines  of  Potosi  and 
Mexico  were  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  nature  provided  a  suitable  re- 
ward for  all  this  enhanced  effort  by 
the  continually  rising  price  of  its  pro- 
duce. 

That  a  period  of  equal,  perhaps 
greater  activity,  than  that  which 
followed  the  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
would  succeed  the  outbreak  of  the 
social  passions  that  occasioned  the 
French  Revolution,  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  thinking  part  of  men, 
and  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  the  change  may  be  seen  in  every 
direction  areund  us.  But  sufficient 
attention  has  not  hitherto  been  paid 
to  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
which  this  increased  mental  energy 
has  received,  from  the  facilities  which 
have  been  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the 
mechanical  discoveries  of  the  last  half 
century.  Yet  are  they  such  as  to 
throw  all  past  discoveries  into  the 
shade,  and  give  an  impulse  to  human 
affairs  which  has  scarcely  been  ex- 
ceeded since  the  first  separation  of 
the  dwellers  in  cities  and  the  so- 
journers in  the  fields.  The  steam- 
engine  has  wrought  these  prodigies. 
Applied  to  mechanical  invention,  and 
the  moving  of  machinery,  it  has  mul- 
tiplied tenfold  the  powers  of  urban 
industry,  elevated  the  districts  pos- 
sessiog  the  necessary  fuel  to  the 
clouds,  cast  down  places  once  the 
seats  of  commercial  greatness,  but 
destitute  of  that  essential  element 
in  modem  manufacturing  energy,  to 
the  dust.  Applied  to  the  propelling 
of  vessels,  it  has  more  than  halved 
the  breadth  of  the  ocean,  rendered 
navigable   against    the    current    the 
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f-eatcst  rivers,  sent  the  colonists  of 
nrope  in  countless  multitudes  up  the 
streams  of  the  New  AVorld,  and  pro- 
vided an  entrance  for  civilised  man 
into  the  greatest  continents  by  the 
verj  magnitude  of  the  waters  which 
flow  down  from  their  inaccessil)le 
mountain?,  or  are  fed  in  their  niarjihv 
plains.  Applied  to  travelling  by  land, 
it  has  diminished  distance  to  a  third — 
brought  the  capital  of  every  civilised 
state  into  close  proximity  to  its  most 
distant  provinces;  while  the  simuN 
tancons  discovery  of  the  electric 
telegraph  hss  rendered  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  all  but  instan- 
taneous, and  made  the  circulation  of 
ideas  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  also  of 
passions,  as  rapid  over  a  mighty  em- 
pire as  heretofore  it  was  in  the  streets 
of  a  crowded  capital. 

AVhen  nature  commnnicated  this 
vast  impnlsc  to  human  activit}',  and 
placed  these  mighty  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  men,  she  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  extended  field  for 
industry  which  their  enlarged  numbers 
and  increased  energies  would  require. 
The  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
garden  of  the  world,  containing 
a  million  of  square  miles,  or  six  times 
the  area  of  France,  was  thrown  open 
to  their  enterprise.  Steam  power  pro- 
pelled a  thousand  vessels  through  the 
thick  network  of  natural  arteries  which 
in  every  direction  penetrate  its  vast 
and  fertile  plains.  In  1700,  five  thon- 
sand  Anglo-Saxons  were  settled  in  this 
magnificent  wilderness;  now  their 
numbers  exceed  </^A/ mt77«oiM.  Aus- 
tralia has  opened  its  vast  prairies, 
New  Zealand  its  fertile  vales,  to 
Enmpean  enterprise,  'llie  boundless 
plains  of  Central  Russia  and  Southern 
Siberia,  aflbnied  inexhaustible  re- 
sources to  the  rapidly  increasing 
Muscovite  population  ;  and  an  empire 
which  already  possesses  in  Europe 
and  ^Vsia  sixty-six  million  inhabitants, 
can  withont  apprehension  contem- 
plate a  continuance  of  its  present  rate 
of  increase  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  Andes  even  have  been  passed ; 
the  Rocky  Monnt.iins  surmountetl : 
and  on  the  reverse  of  their  gigantic 
piles  new  states,  peopled  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  ari:«ing,  and 
increasing  i\ith  nnheanl-of  rapidity, 
in  regions  rivalling  Italy  in  the 
variety  and  riches  of  their  produc- 


tions, and  exceeding  it  tenfold  in  tho 
magnitude  of  their  extent.  Propor- 
tionate to  tho  wants  and  necessities  of 
mankind,  in  an  age  of  such  intellectual 
and  physical  activity,  has  been  tho 
hitherto  untrodden  fields  which  the 
beneficence  of  nature  has  laid  open  to 
their  industr}'. 

These  advantages,  however,  great 
and  unbounded  as  they  are,  navo 
been,  till  very  recently,  counter- 
balanced, and  perhaps '  more  than 
counterbalanced,  bv  the  seritm*  de.^ 
cretine  which,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  has  been  going 
on,  from  the  effect  of  human  violence 
or  folly,  in  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  fflobe.  The  South  American  re- 
volution at  once  almost  destroyed  the 
working  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru:  the  annual  produce  of  those 
mines  sank  from  Si  10,000,000,  to  which, 
according  to  Humboldt,  it  had  risen 

?riorto  1810,  to  less  than  £.% 000, 000. 
'he diminution  in  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the 
glol)e,  from  the  effects  of  this  most 
calamitous  revolution,  which  Great 
Britain  did  so  mnch  to  promote,  was, 
during  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed 
from  IHlO  to  1840,  certainly  not  less 
than  £150,<KX),(XH)steriing.  Contem- 
poraneous with  this  immense  reduc- 
tion, took  place  the  great  contraction 
of  the  paper  currency  of  Great 
Britain,  the  commercial  heart  of  the 
globe,  which  was  reduced  by  the  bill 
of  IMID  from  £60,000,000,  which  it 
bad  reached  in  1814,  to  little  more 
than  £30,000,000,  its  average  since 
that  time.  These  two  great  causes 
of  decrease,  operating  simultaneously 
during  a  period  of  general  peace, 
nnbrokcn  industry,  great  increase  in 
population  both  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  a  vast  addition  to  the  trans- 
actions and  mercantile  dealings  of 
men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  pro- 
duced that  universal  and  unlooked-for 
decline  of  prices  which  has  been 
everywhere  felt  as  so  disconraging  to 
industry,  and  nowhere  so  much  ao 
as  in  the  highly  taxed  and  deeply 
indebted  realm  of  Cireat  Britain.  It 
was  the  exact  converse  of  the  gene- 
ral and  long- continued  prosperity 
which  tho  progressive  rise  of  prices 
consequent  on  the  discovery  of  tho 
Sonth  American  mines  produced  dor- 
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ing  the  sixteoitfa  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  apparently  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  and  disastrous 
period  of  rise  in  the  vidae  of  money, 
and  fidl  in  the  price  of  every  species  of 
produce,  similar  to  that  which,  in  the 
first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  crushed  the  industry  and  para- 
lysed the  strength  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  at  length  prostrated  the 
dominion  of  the  legions  before  the 
arms  of  an  untutored  and  barbarous 
enemy. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  therefore,  by 
the  only  sure  guide  in  political  science 
— experience — that  if  no  addition  to 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  globe 
had  been  made  at  a  time  when  so  im- 
mense an  increment  was  going  forward 
in  the  numbers  and  transactions  of 
the  most  active  part  of  mankind,  con- 
sequences the  most  disastrous  to  hu- 
man industry  and  happiness  must  have 
taken  place.  If— when  the  United 
States,  with  their  population  of 
25,000,000  doubling  every  twenty- five 
years,  and  Russia,  with  its  population 
of  66,000,000  doubling  every  forty 
years,  and  Great  Britain,  with  its  po- 
pnlation  of  29,000,000  doubling  in 
about  the  same  time,  and  its  exports 
and  imports  tripling  in  thirty  years, 
were  in  a  state  of  full  and  undiminished 
activity — there  had  been  no  addition 
made  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
globe,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  embarrassment  and  distress 
which  must  have  become  all  but  uni- 
TersaL  If  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  earth  had  remained  stationary^  or 
gone  on  receiving  only  its  wonted 
annual  increment,  when  so  prodigious 
an  addition  was  going  forward  in  the 
numbers  and  transactions  of  men,  a 
universal  and  progressive  fall  of  prices 
must  have  ensued.  The  remuneration 
of  industry  must  have  been  halved — 
the  weight  of  debts  and  taxes  doubled. 
The  fatal  increase  in  the  value  and 
power  of  riches,  so  truly  felt  and 
loudly  complained  of  in  the  declining 
days  of  the  Roman  empire,  would  have 
been  everywhere  experienced.  A 
money  famine  would  have  been  univer- 
sally felt ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  dear-bought  experience  has 
now  taught  us  that  such  a  famine  is 
attended  with  more  disastrous,  be- 
cause more  widely  spread  and  irre- 
movable, consequences,  than  even  a 


shortcoming  in  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  use  of  man.  The  latter  may  be 
removed  by  increased  rural  activity 
and  a  good  harvest  in  a  single  year. 
But  the  former  is  susceptible  of  no 
such  remedy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
augmented  activity  which  it  brings 
on,  from  the  general  and  pinching 
suffering  with  which  it  is  attended, 
only  tends  to  aggravate  the  common 
distress,  because  it  multiplies  the 
transactions  in  which  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  is  indispensable, 
and  consequently  makes  its  scarcity 
in  proportion  to  the  existing  demand 
be  more  severely  felt. 

To  this  must  be  added  another  and 
roost  important  cause,  which  operated 
since  the  peace  of  1815  in  withdraw- 
ing the  precious  metals  from  the  globe, 
arising  from  the  very  scarcity  of  these 
metals  themselves.  Tlio  addition 
which  their  enhanced  value  made  to 
the  riches  of  the  affluent  was  so  great, 
that  it  led  to  a  rapid  and  most  import- 
ant increase  in  the  consumption  of 
gold  and  silver  in  articles  of  luxury. 
Gold  and  silver  plate,  jewels,  and  other 
oraaments  set  in  gold,  became  general 
among  the  richer  classes,  and  to  an 
extent  unprecedented  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Gilding  was  em- 
ployed so  much  in  furniture,  the  frames 
of  pictures,  the  roofs  of  rooms,  car- 
riages, and  other  articles  of  state  or 
show,  as  to  withdraw  a  considerable 
part  of  that  the  most  precious  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  monetary 
circulation.  The  scarcer  gold  and 
silver  became,  the  more  was  this  di- 
i-ection  of  a  large  portion  of  it  increased,, 
because  the  richer  did  the  fortunate  few 
who  possessed  amassed  capital  become 
from  the  daily  decline  in  the  price  of 
all  other  articles  of  merchandise.  This 
effect  was  most  conspicuous  in  ancient 
Rome  in  its  latter  days,  where,  while 
the  legions  dwindled  into  cohorts  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  funds  to 
pay  them  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
fields  of  Italy  became  desolate  from 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  remu- 
nerating price  for  their  produce,  the 
gold  and  silver  vases,  statues,  and  or- 
naments amassed  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  patricians  in  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandi'ia,  and  the  oti 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  so  prodigioui>< 
ly  increased,  that,  with  the  cnrrend 
which  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
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amount,  their  value  is  estimated  by 
Gibbon  at  the  almost  incredible 
amount  of  £350,000,000  sterling  of 
our  money. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  paper  money, 
which  have  become  known  and 
general  only  in  modem  £uro|)e, 
might  have  gone  far  to  mitigate  these 
disastrous  consequences  in  particular 
states,  or  even,  if  conducted  with 
prudence  and  regulated  by  wisdom, 
might  in  some  places  have  alto- 
gether prevented  them.  But  as 
paper  currency  is  a  new  element  of 
surpassing  power  and  efficacy,  but 
recently  introduced  into  common  use 
among  men,  the  principles  on  which 
it  should  be  regulated  are  far  from 
being  generally  understood.  Even  if 
understood,  it  requires  for  its  due  re- 
gulation a  combination  of  wisdom  and 
self-denial  that  can  rarely  l>e  looked 
for  among  the  rulers  of  mankind.  The 
fundamental  principles  on  which  its 
due  regulation  must  be  rested— that 
of  being  based  on  certain  and  ixvaiiable 
projterty  of  some  kindj  and  of  being 
capable  of  extension  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  and  trans- 
actions of  men,  and  the  abstraction  of 
the  precious  metals  forming  the  me- 
dium of  iutemational  circulation,  and 
yet  duly  restrained  and  over-issue 
prevented — were  successively  over- 
looked bv  the  greatest  and  most  en  • 
lightened  nations  of  the  world.  Issued 
in  unbounded  profusion  in  France 
daring  the  fervour  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  terrors  of  European  invasion, 
with  no  real  basis  of  available  pro- 
perty on  which  to  rest,  the  aasignats 
produced,  simultAneonsly  with  the 
prodigious  armaments  which  saved 
the  country,  an  unheard-of  confusion 
among  the  trani^actions  and  obliga- 
tions of  men,  and  destroyed  in  a  few 
years  the  whole  capital  of  that  great 
country,  the  accumulated  savings  of 
centuries  of  industry.  Contracted 
with  equal  rapidity  from  the  influence 
of  the  opfiosite  set  of  interests  in  (ireat 
Britain  after  the  peace,  the  paper  cir- 
culation of  the  British  Empire  was 
rendt^red  the  instrument  of  d<Nitruction 
of  profierty  as  great,  and  misery  as 
wide-spreniid  and  universal,  among  its 
inhabitants,  as  the  assignats  or  con- 
fiscations of  the  Convention.  Adopted 
with  heedless  eagerness,  and  with- 
oat  any  adciiuate  safeguards,  at  one 


time  in  America,  and  checked  at  an- 
other with  precipitate  and  imprudent 
severity,  four- fifths  of  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  were  in  a  few  years 
swept  away  by  the  fearful  oscillation 
of  prices  consequent  on  these  violent 
changes.  And  although  wisdom  and 
prudence  could  easily  have  devised  a 
system  of  pai^er  currency  which,  en- 
tirely based  upon  available  property 
of  some  kind,  and  therefore  perfectly 
secure,  was  yet  capable  of  expansion 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
numbers  and  transactions  of  men,  and 
the  temporary  abstraction  of  the  pre* 
cious  metals  from  a  particular  country 
by  the  mutations  of  commerce  or  the 
necessities  of  war,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  no  such  wise  and  patriotic  system 
was  to  be  anticipated,  till  a  vast  amount 
of  general  suffering  had  enlightened  the 
majority  of  men  on  the  subject.  J^icast 
of  all  could  it  be  hoped  for  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  increase  and  weight 
of  the  moneyed  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequent determination  to  enhance  the 
value  of  money,  without  any  regard 
to  its  effects  on  the  remuneration  of 
industry,  had  become  snch,  that  no 
other  interest  in  the  State,  nor  even 
all  other  interests  allied,  were  able  to 
make  head  against  it. 

The  future  destinies  of  mankind,  and 
of  this  country  in  particular,  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  involved  in  clouds  and 
darkness  ;  nor  did  any  means  appear 
to  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
by  which  the  difficulties  which  beset  or 
awaited  industry  could  be  obviated. 
The  greater  the  efforts  made  by  indus- 
try, it  was  plain  the  greater  would  be 
the  distress  in  which  it  would  be  in- 
volved; because  an  increase  in  the 
transactions  of  men  required  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  circulating  medium 
by  which  they  were  to  be  conducted ; 
and  an  addition  to  the  produce  of  la- 
bour, while  the  currency  was  tixe<)  or 
declining,  only  rendered  its  remune- 
ration IcMS.  The  whole  obji'Ct  of 
statesmen  and  legislators,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  had  come 
to  be  to  cheapen  everything,  and  raise 
the  value  of  money  by  contracting  ita 
amount  —  augmenting  instead  of  re- 
lieving the  general  distres)^  arising  from 
the  ina4)equacy  of  the  existing  circu- 
lating medium  for  the  cnlargfd  wants 
and  numbers  of  men.  The  evil  seemed 
to  bo  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
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remedy;  for  in  tlie  only  country  in 
which  a  remedy  could  be  eflfectoally 
applied,  the  moneyed  interests  bad  be- 
come 80  powerfi]!,  that  Goyernmcnt 
was  set  chiefly  on  measures  which,  for 
the  sake  of  priyate  profit,  most  grier- 
oosly  aggravated  it.  But  Providence 
is  wiser  than  man :  l^aturc  is  seldom 
awanting  in  the  end  to  those  who  are 
soffering  from  the  faults  of  others. 
A  few  bands  of  American  squatters 
wandered  into  Texas — awar  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  tbe  United  States 
ancceeded  to  make  good  the  settle- 
ment— a  serious  contest  took  place 
with  Mexico— the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
asserted  their  wonted  superiority  over 
the  Castilian  —  Calipormia  was 
wrested  from  them — and  by  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  that  conquest  some 
of  the  greatest  evils  inflicted  by 
knman  sdfishness  or  folly  were  alle- 
viated, and  the  destinies  of  the  world 
were  dianged  I 

It  is  a  striking  proof  bow  much  the 
fortunes  of  men  are  in  their  own 
hands,  and  how  vain  are  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature  if  not  seconded  by  the 
vigour  and  industry  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  that  the  rich  anri" 
feroos  veins,  the  discovery  of  which 
has  been  attended  with  such  important 
effects,  and  is  destined  to  avert  so 
many  evils  arising  from  the  absurd 
legislation  or  selfish  desires  of  men 
in  recent  times,  had  been  for  three 
hundr^  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  bad  never  found 
them  out !  The  gold  was  there,  under 
their  feet,  in  such  quantities  that  its 
excavation,  as  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, is  adequate  to  double  the  annual 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the 
use  or  man  over  the  whole  world ;  but 
they  never  took  the  trouble  to  turn  it 
up  !  It  was  so  near  the  surface,  and 
so  accessible,  being  mixed  with  the 
alluvial  sand  and  gravel  of  the  coun- 
try, that  It  was  first  discovered  in  the 
cutting  a  common  mill-course  through 
a  garden,  and  has  since  been  obtained 
almost  entirely  by  common  labourers 
digging  holes  not  deeper  than  ordinary 
graves  through  the  level  surface  of  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  mountains. 
They  had  never  attempted  agricul- 
tural operations,  nor  thought  of  an 
improvement  which  would  have  led  to 
ks  detection.  The  Spaniards,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  and  as  their  history 


in  every  age  has  demonstrated,  were 
passionately  desirous  of  gold  ;  and 
from  the  days  of  Columbus  they  had 
been  familiar  with  a  tradition  or  report 
among  the  native  Indians,  that  there 
existed  beyond  the  mountains  in  the 
far  west  a  country  in  which  gold  was 
as  plentiful  as  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  was  to  be  had  simply  for 
the  trouble  of  taking  it.  It  was  all 
true  it  was  there,  mixed  in  large  quan- 
tities with  the  alluvial  deposit  of  tbe 
mountains ;  yet  daring  three  hundred 
years  that  they  held  the  country,  they 
never  found  it  out  I  A  single  ditch 
in  any  part  of  the  flat  region,  which 
is  above  three  hundred  miles  long  and 
forty  or  fifty  broad,  would  have  re- 
vealed the  treasure,  but  they  never 
took  the  trouble  to  cut  it.  Before  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  been  there  three 
months,  they  had  discovered  the  riches 
lying  below  their  feet.  Such  is  tbe 
difference  of  races  I  It  is  easy  to  see 
to  which  is  destined  the  sceptre  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  with 
positive  certainty  what  is  the  amount 
of  gold  which  may  be  obtained  for  a 
long  period  from  this  auriferous  re- 
gion ;  but  it  is  already  evident  that  it 
will  be  very  great — much  greater  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  The  follow- 
ing extract,  from  the  great  and  able 
Free-Trade  organ,  the  Times,  of  Nov. 
19,  1850,  will  show  what  amount  has 
been  realised  and  exported  from  San 
Francisco  last  year,  and  what  may  be 
anticipated  in  the  next : — 

<'  Some  estimates  have  lately  been 
formed  cf  the  shipments  of  gold  receiTed 
in  Europe  from  California  to  the  present 
time,  which,  we  believe,  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerably  accurate,  and  according  to 
which  the  amount  is  about  £3,300,000. 
On  the  other  side,  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  receipts  at  the  two  mints  of 
the  United  States  bad  been  about 
31,000,000  dols.,  or  £6,200,000.  Since 
that  time  we  have  bad  advices  of  farther 
arrivals  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
amounting  to  £500,000.  An  aggregate 
is  consequently  formed  of  exactly 
£10,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added,  in 
order  to  estimate  the  total  production, 
not  only  the  amounts  which  have  found 
their  way  to  China,  Manilla,  Australia, 
Oregon,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  States 
of  Spanish  America,  &o.,  but  also  the  total 
which  has  been  retained  in  California  for 
the  purposes  of  currency.    The  popnla- 
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tion  in  thmt  eotnitry  now  nuigefl  some- 
where between  200,000  and  300,000,  and 
ahbongh  a  considerable  amount  of  siWer 
doUan  hare  been  imported,  the  bnlk  of 
the  circulation  is  belieYcd  still  to  be  in 
the  form  of  gold-dust  or  of  gold  tokens. 
If  the  250,000  persons  possess,  on  an 
average,  £10  a-piece,  we  have  a  sum  of 
£2,500,000  ;  and,  looking  at  the  expense 
of  a  week's  maintenance  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  large  quantities  constantly 
in  transit,  as  well  as  the  resenres,  which, 
as  was  shown  by  the  last  adTices,  the  va- 
rious deposit-houses  are  compelled  to  re- 
tain to  meet  sndden  runs,  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  under  the  real  total.  Taking 
all  points  into  consideration,  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  assumed  that  the  whole  which 
has  been  raised  is  equal  to  at  least 
£  1 8,000,000  sterling.  Of  this  production, 
according  to  recent  official  returns 
ftvm  the  United  States,  nearly  four-fifths 
hare  taken  place  during  the  present  year. 
Of  25,966,817  dols.  received  in  the  United 
States  Blint  at  Philadelphia,  up  to  the 
end  of  September  last,  only  44,177  dols. 
had  arrived  in  1848,  and  5,481,430  dols. 
in  1849,  whUe  the  quantity  in  1850  had 
been  20,441,210  dols.  The  same  propor- 
tions would  probably  prevail  with  regard 
to  the  sums  distributed  to  other  places  ; 
and  we  are,  therefore,  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition Uiat  the  export  this  year  lias  already 
motnally  reached  upwards  of  £10,000,000, 
although  the  results  of  two  additional 
numths  have  yet  to  be  known.  It  will  be 
obeerved,  consequently,  that  the  unex- 
pected feature  whidi  has  hitherto  attended 
the  progress  of  this  new  region — namely, 
that  almost  all  the  accounts  Arom  it,  al- 
Ihoogh  deemed  exaggerations  at  first,  have 
proved  ultimately  to  have  been  nnder- 
■Utamenti — is  still  presented.  At  the 
oommencementof  1850  the  most  sanguine 
tzpecUtiona  that  were  formed  in  any 
direction  fixed  its  probable  yield  at 
£10,000,000  ;  and  not  only  has  this  been 
exceeded,  but  each  quarter  of  the  year 
has  thus  far  shown  an  increase  of  nearly 
half  upon  the  amount  gathered  in  the 
prc«edtng  one.  Thus  the  receipts  at 
Philadelphia,  for  the  first  three  months, 
were  4,370,714  dots.,  while  they  were 
6,920,496  dols.  for  the  second,  and  again 
9,250,000  dols.  for  the  third.  This  rate 
of  augmentation  coincides  with  the  infiox 
of  population,  and,  as  the  emigration  to 
the  country  is  certain  to  be  eontinned 
until  the  remuneration  it  affords  for  ]*• 
hour  b  brought  to  a  level  with  the  advan- 
tages offered  elsewhere,  there  is  no  reason, 
•o  long  as  we  are  without  acconnta  of  an 
apparent  limit  to  the  field  of  operations, 
to  anticipata  anything  else  than  a  steady 
coBtinnance  of  an  improving  ratio.    So 


far  from  a  limit  having  yet  been  found, 
each  f^sh  exploration  seems  to  develope 
new  and  more  favourable  localities,  and 
an  extended  discovery  of  dry  diggings 
lately  alleged  to  have  been  made,  together 
with  the  steps  in  progress  elsewhere  to 
crush  the  mountain  ore  by  machinery,  a|v-> 
pears  to  hold  out  the  prospect  that,  even 
with  the  approach  of  winter,  there  will 
scarcely  be  a  suspension  of  the  prevailing 
activity."— Jim^#,  Nor.  19, 1850. 

By  the  last  accounts  there  was 
no  less  than  a  million  sterling  ex- 
ported from  California  in  six  days. 
This  amonnt  of  gold,  great  as  it  is, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of 
the  supply  which  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  the  regular  measured  amonnt 
only — what  entered  the  custom-house 
books,  and  was  exported  in  the  entered 
traders.  But  who  can  estimate  tho 
amount  which  in  those  vast  and  deso- 
late regions  has  been  amassed  by  in- 
dividuals, and  made  its  way  out  of  tho 
country  in  their  private  possession,  or 
secretly  in  shipmenta  of  which  no  ac- 
count was  kept  ?  It  is  incalculable  : 
like  the  plunder  amassed  during  the 
sack  of  a  capital  or  province,  it  may 
be  guessed  at,  but  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  anything  approaching  to 
accuracy.  Probably  the  amount  thus 
acquired,  but  not  entering  any  public 
records,  may  equal  all  that  is  ascer- 
tained from  the  custom-house  books. 
But  call  it  only  a  half,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  it  will  follow  that  last  vear 
the  amount  raised  was  upwards  ot 
£15,000,000,  and  this  year  (1851)  may 
bo  expected  to  reach  £17,000,000  or 
£18,000,000 1  If  so,  it  wiU  nearly 
double  the  annual  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  for  the  use  of  the  ^lobe, 
which  at  present,  from  all  sources,  is 
between  £l6,000,000and£17,000,000. 
It  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated, 
that  how  secretly  soever  great  part  of 
this  treasure  may  be  smuggled  or  con- 
veyed out  of  California,  none,  orat  least 
Ter>-  little  of  it,  will  be  lost.  It  wil^ 
all  be  carefully  preserved,  and  sooner 
or  later  find  its  way  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  worid,  or  be  manufactured 
into  the  gold  ornaments  and  vess^ 
which  minister  to  its  luxury  or  mag- 
nificence. Nothing  more  is  veqoired 
to  show  the  prodigious  influence  of  this 
great  change ;  beyond  all  question  it 
will,  in  its  ultimate  effecta,  aitei  th» 
ftice  of  the  globe. 
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Mr  M^Conoch  observes  In  bis  Com* 
merdai  Dictionary — "Sbonld  eight  or 
ten  millions  yearly,  in  addition  to  the 
present  supply,  be  obtained  from  any 
other  sonrce,  it  will  produce  a  gradual 
alteration  of  prices,  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  three  centuries  ago 
on  the  discoyery  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru."  No  one  can 
doubt  that  this  observation  is  well 
founded ;  but  if  the  effect  of  eight  or 
ten  millions  annually  added  to  the 
treasures  of  the  world  would  be  so 
eonsiderable,  what  must  the  effect  of 
the  addition  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
millions?  Tet  this  addition  is  just 
now  going  on.  In  the  month  of 
August  last,  the  gold  shipped  at  San 
Francisco  alone  was  2,984,000  dol* 
lars,  or  about  £800,000 ;  and  suppos- 
ing a  half  more  was  raisfed,  of  which 
no  account  is  kept,  this  is  £1,200,000 
in  a  single  month!  In  five  weeks 
from  September  1,  the  quantity 
sbij^d  was  5,000,000  dollars,  or 
above  £1,200,000 ;  which  implies  at 
least  £1,800,000  altogether  obtained. 
This  is  from  the  labour  of  40,000  or 
50,000  persons  only,  who  are  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  the  diggings ;  but  it 
is  known  that  from  80,000  to  90,000 
will  be  engaged  in  them  next  year, 
so  that  the  supply  raised  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  nearly  doubled.  There 
is  great  inequality  in  the  amount 
obtained  by  individual  persons  em- 
ployed in  that  laborious  occupation  ; 
but  taking  the  average,  it  is  about 
four  and  a  half  dollars  a  day.  Call  it 
four  only,  and  suppose  they  work  250 
days  in  the  year,  each  person  at  this 
rate  will  raise  1000  dottars^  worth  of 
gold,  or  nearly  £2*^0.  At  that  rate, 
50,000  persons  would  raise  £12,500,000 
inayear;  and 75,000,  £18,750,000;— 
which  coinddes  very  nearly  with  the 
result  derived  as  above  from  other 
sources  of  information. 

The  bnlliouists,  struck  with  terror 
at  so  prodigious  an  addition  annually 
to  their  darling  gold,  and  conseqnent 
diminution  in  its  exchangeable  value, 
are  beginning  to  exert  themselves  to 
decry  it.  They  say  that  there  is  a 
*'  Currency  Restriction  Act  of  Nature;'** 
that  the  supply  of  gold  from  the  allu- 
vial washings  will  soon  be  exhausted ; 
and  that  when  the  excavation  comes 


to  be  made  from  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains in  which  the  veins  are  embedded, 
it  will  cease  to  be  profitable,  from  the 
hardness  of  the  strata  of  rock  in  which 
the  veins  are  found.*  The  pleain  abate- 
ment of  the  supply  of  gold  thus  likely 
to  be  obtained  is  very  remarkable. 
The  fact  of  its  appearing  in  the  highly 
respectable  journal  where  it  first  was 
ushered  to  the  world,  and  from  the 
pen  of  the  eminent  geologist  from 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  proceeded,  are 
alike  ominous.  It  shows  at  once  how 
marvellously  strong  has  been  the  hold 
which  the  mania  for  raising  the  valno 
of  gold  and  cheapening  that  of  every- 
thing else  prevallhig  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  from  the  iuflaence  of  the 
holders  of  realised  wealth,  has  got  of 
the  most  influential  classes  in  this 
country ;  and  how  deep  is  their  alarm 
at  the  prospect  of  all  their  measures 
being  at  once  blown  into  the  air  by 
the  augmented  supply  of  this  very 
gold  from  the  shores  of  California! 
A  "  Currency  Restriction  Act  of  Na- 
ture !^'  What  a  commentary  on  the 
measures  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  so  vehemently 
lauded  and  strenuously  supported  by 
all  the  capitalists  whose  fortunes,  from 
the  Currency  Restriction  Act  of  the* 
right  hon.  baronet,  were  every  day  in- 
creasing in  value!  They  would  fain  en- 
list Nature  in  the  same  crusade  against 
labour  and  in  favour  of  riches ;  but 
they  may  save  themselves  the  trouble. 
There  is  no  Currency  Restriction  Act 
of  Nature  :  her  beneficence,  unlike 
that  of  man,  is  equally  distnbuted 
over  all  her  children.  Tlie  Currency 
Extension  Act  of  Nature  will  only 
stand  forth  in  brighter  relief  from  hav- 
ing been  immediately  preceded  by  tho . 
Currency  Restriction  Act  of  Man. 

To  show  how  chimerical  are  tho 
hopes  of  a  Currency  Restriction  Act 
of  Nature,  which  is  to  limit  and  inter- 
rupt the  blessings  with  which  an  in- 
creased supply  of  the  precious  metals 
for  the  general  service  of  the  world 
cannot  fail  to  be  attended,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  the  auriferous 
region  where  thegold  is  found  in  alluvial 
deposit,  is  said  to  be  a  tract  of  country 
between  three  and  four  hundred  miles 
long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
broad.  It  is  therefore  as  long  as  from 
I^ndon  to  Berwick,  and  as  broad  as 
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the  average  breadth  of  the  plains  of 
Yorkshire.  What  is  the  scraping  or 
excavations  of  sixty  or  eighty  thou- 
•and  men  on  so  immense  a  surDaco  ? 
Conceive  every  one  of  these  persons 
daiiy  digging  hia  own  grave  in  this 
auriferous  region :  how  long  will  it 
lake  them  to  go  over  the  whole  sur- 
face and  exhaust  its  treasures  V  Only 
apply  to  it  the  test  of  the  rudest  cal- 
culation. A  square  mile  contains 
above  3,000,000  square  yards.  Sup- 
posing each  digging  occupies  two 
square  yards,  there  will  be  1,500,000 
diggings  in  a  square  mile  ;  and  if  each 
person  excavates  a  digging  a-day, 
which  is  probably  it  much  as  can  be 
calculated  upon  at  an  average,  as  the 
operation  is  so  much  impeded  by 
water,  100,000  |)ersoiis  will  take 
fifteen  days  to  turn  up  and  exhaust 
one  sciuare  mile.  In  the  gold  region, 
however,  there  are  at  least  IKKK) 
aqoare  miles.  Supposing  that  the 
100,000  persons  work  300  days  in  the 
year,  which  is  more  than  can  be  cal- 
culated upon,  they  will  only  turn 
over  and  thoroughly  search  twenty 
aqoare  miles  in  a  year.  At  this  rate, 
it  would  take  above  four  hundred 
years  for  even  that  large  army  of 
labourers  to  exhaust  the  aliuciai  gold 
region.  We  are  aware  the  diggings 
do  not  go  on  regularly  as  is  now  snp- 
poeed  :  that  one  man  tries  his  fortune 
here,  and  another  there  ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  perforated  at  the  same  time 
io  a  great  variety  of  places,  many  of 
them  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
real  extent  of  the  gold  region  ishitherto 
the  object  of  speculation  and  hope, 
rather  than  actual  snrvev  or  know- 
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ledge.  It  is  quite  probiible,  too, 
that  onr  calculation,  which  is  a  mere 
rough  guess,  may  be  above  the  mark 
in  some  particulars,  and  below  it  in 
others.  Still,  enough,  making  allow- 
ance for  all  such  errors,  remains  to 
show  that,  in  the  alluvial  gold  region 
alone,  if  the  accounts  of  its  extent 
and  riches  arc  at  all  to  be  relied  on, 
there  is  ample  room  for  a  vast  annual 
addition  to  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
for  a  great  many  generationH  to  come. 
The  circumMance  which  makes  it  all 
but  certain  that  the  gold  n*gion  mu!«t 
be  very  extomiive,  is  its  being  found 
in  the  aUavinl  dt^posits  of  the  moun- 
tain rivers,  such  as  the  Sacramento, 


along  their  whole  course.  If  you  find 
granite  or  mica  slate  particles  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  and  the  level  fields  they 
overflow  near  the  sea,  you  are  sure 
of  finding  the  same  deposits  up  to  the 
mountain  regions  from  which  they 
are  brought  down. 

But  what  is  the  alluvial  gold  regiou 
to  the  mountain  region  from  which  the 
precious  metals  with  which  it  abounds 
have  been  torn  down  by  the  storms 
and  wintry  torrents  of  thousands  of 
yean> !  If  you  find  a  detritus  of  a  cer- 
tain description  in  the  mixed  sand  and 
gravel  of  a  plain,  yon  may  predicate 
with  perfect  certainty  the  existence  of 
mountains  and  rocks  of  the  same  for- 
mation in  the  higher  regions  from 
which  it  has  been  brought  down. 
Granite  or  mica- slate  debri$  in  the 
beds  of  rivers  or  the  level  fields  which 
they  occasionally  overfiow,  imply 
granite  or  mica-slate  in  the  billy  re- 
ffion  from  which  they  take  their  rise. 
Whence  has  all  the  gold  come  which 
in  the  alluvial  plains  of  California  is 
producing  such  treasures,  and  chang- 
mg  prices  over  the  whole  world  ?  It 
has  come  down  from  the  mountains. 
And  what  must  be  the  metallic  riches 
with  which  they  are  charged,  when  the 
waslied  down  gravel  at  their  feet  is 
80  prolific  of  mineral  wealth  I  The 
bullion ists,  influenced  by  dread  of  a 
general  rise  of  prices,  and  depreciation 
of  the  exchangeable  value  of  tlieir 
realised  fortunes  from  this  rise,  say 
there  is  a  1*^  Currency  liestriction  Act 
of  Nature;*'  that  gold  at  any  depth 
U  unworkable  at  a  profit ;  that  Provi- 
dence is  niggardly  of  its  bounty ;  and 
they  in  secret  indulge  the  hope  that 
it  will  continue  permanently  that  con- 
traction of  the  currency  which  they 
have  contrived  to  force  upon  mankind, 
and  which,  while  it  lasted,  has  proved 
so  eminently  profitable  to  themselves. 
But  a  little  consideration  must  show 
that  their  hopes  in  this  respect  are 
entirely  fallacious.  Granting  that  the 
veins  of  gold,  when  they  go  deep,  are 
embedded  in  very  hard  rm^k,  what  is 
to  be  said  to  the  cropping  ont  of  the 
veins  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  auri- 
ferous Rocky  Mountains?  If  the 
wasting  away  of  wintry  storms  on  the 
tops  and  sides  of  these  mountains 
brings  down  such  quantities  of  gold 
with  the  streams  which  furrow  their 
aides,  most  not  the  laborious  hand  of 
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mdnstry  prove  eqnallj  effietdous  in 
remoYiDg  it  ?  If  the  expansive  force 
-of  a  rapid  tliaw,  following  severe  frost, 
can  rend  tlie  rocks  in  which  the  gold 
is  embedded,  is  not  the  power  of  gun- 
powder or  stean^  eqnally  great  ?  Al- 
resudj  a  company,  compoe^  of  Eng- 
lish capitalists,  has  been  formed  to 
explore  the  mountain  treasures ;  and 
without  supposing  that  they  are  to 
find  an  El  Dorado  in  every  hill,  and 
admitting  that*  there  may  be  several 
failures  ^fbre  the  right  one  is  hit  on, 
it  is  moraUy  certain  that  in  the  end 
the  mountain  reserves  of  treasure  must 
be  discovered. 

The  additions  to  the  currency  of  the 
earth,  hitherto  considered,  have  been 
thoee  coming  from  these  auriferous  re- 
gions ofNorth  America,  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  view  only ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vision made  by  nature  for  the  extended 
wants  of  mankind  in  this  age  of  tran- 
sition, vehement  excitement,  extended 
transactions,  and  rapidly- increasing 
numbers.  The  Ural  and  Altai 
Mountains  have  brought  forth  their 
treasures  at  the  same  time,  and  pro- 
vided as  amply  for  the  wants  of  the 
Sclavonic  race  in  the  Old,  as  the  Ca- 
Ufomian  hiUs  have  done  for  the  growth 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  New  World. 
Gradually,  for  twenty  years  past,  the 
Russian  treasures  have  been  brought 
to  light ;  and  their  progressive  increase 
has  done  more  to  alleviate  the  distress 
and  sustain  the  industry  of  western 
Europe  than  all  the  wisdom  of  man 
in  her  aged  monarchies  has  been 
able  to  effect.  Grievous  as  have 
been  the  calamities  which  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  of  the  world 
by  the  reduction  of  paper  In  Great 
Britain,  simultaneously  with  the  ruin 
of  the  South  American  romes  by 
the  revolutions  of  its  vast  regions, 
which  we  laboured  so  assidnously  to 
promote,  have  produced,  they  would 
have  been  doubly  severe  if  the  Ural 
and  Altai  Mountains  had  not  provided 
treasures  at  the  very  time  when  the 
other  supplies  were  failing,  which  in 
part  at  least  supplied  their  place. 
Their  influence  was  long  felt  in  Europe 
before  their  amount  was  suspected, 
and  even  now  the  wisdom  or  terrors 
of  the  Russian  Government  have  pre- 
vented it  from  being  accurately  known ; 
but  it  is  generally  understood  to  have 


now  reached  five  or  six  millions  ster- 
ling annually ;  and,  like  the  Califor- 
nian  gold,  it  is  susceptible  of  an  inde- 
finite increase,  in  the  event  of  the  in- 
fiux  of  that  metal  from  America  not 
lowering  its  value  so  as  to  render  it 
unworkable  in  Asia  at  a  profit. 

Assuming  it,  then,  as  certain  that 
for  a  very  long  period,  and  for  many 
successive  generations,  a  vast  ad- 
dition is  to  be  made  to  the  annual 
supply  of  the  metallic  treasures  of  the 
earth,  it  becomes  of  the  highest  im> 
portance  to  the  interests  of  industry 
In  all  its  branches,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing,  to  con- 
sider what  the  effects  of  the  change 
thus  induced  must  be — what  benefits 
it  will  confer  upon  mankind — what 
dangers,  if  any,  it  will  remove,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  commercial  commu- 
nity in  which  we  are  placed.  And  a 
little  consideration  must  be  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  to  every  impartial  and 
disinterested  mind  what  these  effects 
will  be — and  to  prevent,  on  the  one 
hand,  chimerical  or  unfounded  hopes 
being  formed,  and,  on  the  other,  un- 
due or  unmanly  depression  from  the 
effects  of  recent  calamities  being  felt. 
Fortunately  wc  are  not  driven  to 
theory  or  speculation  to  ascertain  what 
these  effects  will  be — experience,  the 
only  sure  guide  in  political  science, 
points  to  them  with  unerring  certainty: 
the  great  monetary  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  the  precursor  and 
the  monitor  of  that  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  first  effect  of  a  great  addition 
being  made  to  the  annual  supply  of  a 
particular  metal  in  general  use  and 
high  estimation  all  over  the  world,  is 
that  the  exchangeable  value  of  that 
metals  in  comparison  with  other  metals 
or  articles  of  consumption,  will  undergo 
an  immediate  alteration,  which  will 
prove  lasting  and  considerable  if  the 
increased  supply  turns  out  to  be  great 
and  pennancnt.  This  is  no  more  than 
takes  place  every  day  with  all  the 
articles  of  commerce.  According  as 
the  crop  of  wheat,  or  oats,  or  barley, 
or  cotton  proves  abundant,  so  surely 
does  the  price  of  these  articles  rise  or 
fall  in  the  market.  If  gold  is  produced 
in  much  greater  quantities  than  here- 
tofore, its  price,  as  compared  with 
everything  else,  and  in  particular  with 
the  precious  metal  in  common  use, 
next  to   it   in  value,    silver,    must 
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ere  loog  change.  If  the  increased 
Bopply  proves  very  great,  it  may  in 
time  come  to  reduce  the  price  of  gold, 
as  compared  with  silver,  fifty,  eighty, 
or  even  a  hundred  per  cent.  Gold 
is  more  valuable  than  silver,  only  be* 
canse  it  is  more  scarce :  if  it  be- 
comes equally  plentiful,  its  value  will 
gradually  sink ;  and  if  the  quantity 
afloat  in  the  earth  should  ever  come 
to  be  as  great  as  that  of  silver,  it 
would  come  to  be  of  no  greater  value. 
This  effect  may  appear  cither  in  the 
fall  of  the  value  of  gold  as  compared 
with  silver,  or  notes  exchangeable 
into  gold,  or  in  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  silver  as  compared  with  that  of 
gold,  or  notes  exchangeable  into  that 
metal.  This  effect  has  already  taken 
place.  Silver  Is  3  per  cent  dearer  as 
compared  with  gold  than  it  was  a  year 
ago:  and  this  change  will  doubtless 
continue.  This  is  the  first  and  ob- 
vious effect  of  a  great  addition  to  the 
gold  treasures  of  the  earth  ;  and  even 
this  is  a  considerable  benefit;  because, 
as  it  has  been  produced  by  the  aug* 
mentation  of  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  mankind,  it  must 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  it  for  the 

gnrposes  of  commerce,  or  for  sustain - 
ig  the  undertakines  of  industry. 
But  though  this  is  the  first,  it  is  by 
no  means  either  the  only  or  the  roost 
important  effect  of  a  great  addition 
to  the  gold  treasures  of  the  earth.  By 
Hr  the  most  important  and  beuefidal 
effisct  Is  to  bo  found  in  the  gradual  but 
certam  rue  of  prices^  whether  measured 
in  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  which  inevi- 
taUy  results  from  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  chrculating  me<lium  of 
mankind.  This  effect  is  precisely  ana- 
logons  to  the  great  rise  or  prices  which 
took  place  during  the  war,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  extended  issue  of  paper 
which  was  made  after  1797  to  sustain 
its  expenses.  It  is  well  known  that  It 
more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  every 
article  of  consumption :  it  raised  the 
price  of  wheat,  in  fifteen  years,  from 
bb^  to  1 10s.*  This  effect  resulted  fVom 


the  extension  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  England  flnom  twelve  to  twenty- 
eight  millions  a- year.  A  result  pre- 
cisely the  same  roust  take  place  over 
the  whole  world  from  a  lasting  and 
considerable  addition  to  the  metallic 
treasures  by  which  its  exchanges  are 
conducted.  If  the  gold  in  circulation, 
or  which  may  be  put  into  circulation, 
is  greatly  augmented,  the  price  of 
everything  roust  rise,  whether  it  is 
paid  in  gold  or  silver,  just  as  the  price 
of  everything  rose  during  the  war, 
whether  paid  in  specie  or  in  paper. 
Gold  then  bore  such  a  monopoly  price, 
from  its  being  so  much  in  request  for 
the  necessities  of  war,  that  the  guinea 
at  last  came  to  be  worth  twenty- eight 
shillings.  That  was  the  enhanced 
price  of  gold,  as  compared  With  silver; 
it  had  risen  thirty  per  cent  In  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  gold  specie 
in  the  Peninsular,  German,  and  Rus- 
sian campaigns.  But  the  change  of 
g rices  resulting  from  the  extended 
sue  of  paper  was  much  more  consi- 
derable ;  it  had  increased  not  thirty, 
but  a  hundred  per  cent,  and  that 
equally,  whether  the  price  was  paid  in 
gold,  silver,  paper,  or  copper. 

This  change  will  bo  universal.  It 
Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
limited  to  the  countries,  such  as  Eng<- 
land,  in  which  gold  Is  the  establlsheii 
standard  of  vidue.  It  will  affect 
equally,  certainly,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  more  indirectly,  the  nations, 
such  as  France,  where  silver  is  the 
standard  and  great  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  reason  is,  that  by  add- 
ing considerably  to  the  general  circa- 
lating  medium  of  the  globe,  it  brings 
a  larger  quantity  to  be  balanced  against 
every  article  which  forms  the  subject 
of  commerce,  and  consequently  raises- 
its  price  when  measured  by  any  part 
of  that  circulating  medium.  Thia 
effect  may  be  seen  every  day  in  ordi- 
nary life.  A  plentifbl  crop  of  wheat, 
especially  if  it  continues  for  several 
years  in  succession,  lowers  the  priee 
not  only  of  wheat,  but  of  every  other 
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grtM  crop  in  Ae  cmaUryy  and  con- 
sequently raises  the  price  of  eyery 
article  of  commerce  when  measured 
by  the  amonnt  given  for  it  in  any  of 
these  grain  crops.  And  the  same  ef- 
fect took  place  on  a  great  scale,  over 
the  whole  world,  for  centuries  to- 
gether, when  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Pern  were  discovered,  which,  although 
chiefly  productive  of  silver  only,  yet, 
by  the  large  quantity  of  that  metal 
which  they  yielded,  raised  prices  to  a 
very  great  degree  universally,  and  that 
equally  whether  those  prices  were 
paid  in  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 

Hie  ^ects  hitherto  considered  are 
those  on  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  themselves  from  a  considerable 
and  continued  increase  in  their  supply 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  in  a 
commercial  and  opulent  community 
jjDch  as  Great  Britain, where  the  greater 
part  of  its  undertakings  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  money  advanced  by 
banks  in  then*  own  notes  or  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  bills  or  other  obligations,  the 
effect  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
supply  of  gold  or  silver  is  far  more 
extensive.  Such  an  increase  dimin- 
ishes the  great  weakness  of  a  paper 
circulation,  that  of  being  dependent 
on  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  liable  to  be  contracted  when  they 
are  withdrawn.  An  inconvertible 
paper,  issued  in  reasonable  and  not 
excessive  quantities,  and  adequately 
guaranteed,  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose just  as  well  in  a  particular  coun- 
try, and  effectually  secure  it  against 
the  terrible  disasters  consequent  on 
the  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency ;  the  former  in- 
dodng  the  commencement  of  under- 
takings of  which  the  latter  disabled  the 
performance.  But  the  world  is  not  wise 
enough  yet  to  perceive  how  easy  and 
effectual  a  remedy  this  simple  expe- 
dient would  provide  against  the  great- 
est and  most  extensive  calamities 
which  now  afflict  humanity ;  and  so 
great  is  the  power  of  vested  capital 
which  such  calamities  benefit,  that  it 
is  probable  several  generations  must 
descend  to  their  graves,  or  become  in- 
solvent, before  it  is  generally  adopted. 
But  the  extension  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency of  the  globe,  though  it  cannot  alto- 
gether remove,  materially  lessens  this 
ilreadful  danger.  It  inspires  confidence 


among  moneyed  men.  It  diminishes  the 
terror  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  which,  when  it  once 
seizes  them,  is  productive  of  such  un- 
bounded calamities ;  and  thus  renders 
the  granting  of  accommodation  on 
their  part  both  ni^re  abundant  and 
more  regular.  Paper  becomes  more 
plentiful,  because  gold,  on  which  it  is 
based,  has  flowed  into  the  coffers  of 
the  banks  in  larger  quantities,  and 
thus  at  once  augmented  their  own 
treasures,  and  diminished  the  risk  of 
their  being  drained  away  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  other  men.  The  effect  of 
this  change  in  a  commercial  and 
manufocturing  community  is  incal- 
culable. We  can  form  a  clear  idea 
from  woeful  experience,  of  what  it  is. 
It  is  precisely  the  converse  of  Sir  R.. 
PeeVs  measure. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  bettor 
picture  of  what  this  great  Currency 
Extension  Act  of  Nature  will  do  for  in- 
dustry in  all  countries,  and  especially 
the  commercial,  than  by  saying  that 
it  will  as  nearly  as  possible  reverse 
the  effects  which  Mr  Cobden,  the 
great  advocate  for  the  cheapening 
system,  said,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Bank  Issues  in  1S40, 
he  had  experienced  in  the  preceding 
years  in  his  own  business  from  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  conse- 
quent on  the  great  importation  of 
grain  in  1838  and  1839  :— 

''  I  could  adduce  a  fact  derived  fVom 
my  own  experience  that  would  illustrate 
the  heary  losfies  to  which  manufacturers 
were  exposed  in  their  operations,  by  those 
fluctuations  (in  1837)  in  the  value  of 
money.  I  am  a  calico  printer.  I  purchase 
the  cloth,  which  is  my  raw  material,  in 
the  market  ;  and  have  usually  in  ware- 
house three  or  four  months'  supply  of 
material.  I  must  necessarily  proceed  in 
my  operations,  whatever  change  there 
may  be — ^whether  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  the 
market.  I  employ  six  hundred  hands; 
and  those  hands  must  be  employed.  I 
have  fixed  machinery  and  capital  which 
must  also  be  kept  going  ;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  the  prospects  of  a  rise  or  fall  in 
price  may  be,  I  am  constantly  obliged  to 
be  purchasing  the  material,  and  contract- 
ing for  the  material  on  which  I  operate. 
In  1837  I  lost  by  my  stock  in  hand 
L.20,000,  as  compared  with  the  stock- 
taking in  1835, 1836,  and  1838;  the  ave- 
rage of  those  three  years,  when  compared 
with  1887,  shows  that  I  lost  L.20^000  by 
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my  business  in  1837;  and  wbat  I  wish  to 
add  is,  that  the  whole  of  this  loss  arose 
fVom  the  depreciation  in  the  raloe  of  mj 
stock. 

**  My  basiness  wa^  as  prosperous  ;  we 
stood  as  high  as  printers  as  we  did  pre- 
rioasly ;  oar  business  since  that  has  been 
as  good,  and  there  was  no  other  cause  for 
the  lomes  I  then  snBtained,  bat  the  de- 
preciation of  the  ralae  of  the  articles  in 
warehouse  in  my  hands.  What  I  wish 
particuUrly  to  show,  is  the  defenceleM 
condition  in  which  we  mannfacturers  are 
placed,  and  how  completely  wc  are  at  the 
mercy  of  these  unnatural  fluctuations. 
iU though  1  was  aware  that  the  losses 
were  coming,  it  was  impossible  I  could 
do  otherwise  than  proceed  onward — with 
the  certainty  of  suffering  a  loss  on  the 
stock  ;  to  stop  the  work  of  six  hundred 
hands,  and  to  fkil  to  supply  our  customers, 
would  hare  been  altogether  ruinous;  that 
is  a  fact  drawn  from  my  own  experience. 
I  wisli  to  point  to  another  example  of 
a  most  striking  kind,  showing  the  effect 
of  these  fluctuations  on  merchants.  J 
hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  thirty-itix  ar- 
ticles which  were  imported  in  1837,  by 
the  house  of  Uutterworth  and  Brookes  of 
Manchester,  a  houfte  very  well  known; 
Mr  Drooke^t  is  now  boroughreeve  of  Man- 
chester. Here  is  a  li.Mt  of  thirty-six 
articles  imported  in  the  year  1 837,  in  the 
regular  way  of  business,  ami  opposite  to 
each  article  there  is  the  rate  of  loss  upon 
it  as  it  arrired,  and  as  it  was  sold.  The 
average  loss  is  37|  per  cent  on  those 
thirty-six  articles,  and  they  were  import- 
ed from  Canton,  Trieste,  Bombay,  Bahia, 
Alexandria,  Lima,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  in- 
termediate places  almost.  This,  I  pre- 
8nme»  is  a  fair  guide  to  show  the  losses 
which  other  merchants  incurred  on  simi- 
lar articles.** 

It  wM  these  diMStroos  losses  which 
made  Mr  Colnlcn  a  Free-trailer.  He 
wished  to  cheapen  everything  as  his 
own  produce  hail  been  cheapened. 
The  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
its  being  made  dependent  on  the  re- 
tention of  gold,  was  the  origin  and 
root  of  the  whole  evil  aud  all  the 
disasters  the  nation  has  since  under- 
gone. 

Such  a  change,  however,  the  reverse 
of  all  this  like  all  those  produced  by 
nature,  is  so  gradual  tL^  to  the  vast 
majoritv  of  men  to  be  imperceptible. 
Like  the  cnulual  extensiun  of  the  dav 
in  spring,  orthe  chanf^e  of  temperature, 
the  change  i.s  so  slight  from  day  to  day 
that  it  eludes  even  the  closest  obser- 
vation.   From  one  month  to  another, 


however,  the  alteration  is  great  and 
striking.  The  addition,  first,  of  six  or 
eight  millions  of  gold,  annually  raised, 
rising  by  degrees  to  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen millions — which  doubles  the  an- 
nual supply  of  the  precious  metals  for 
the  use  of  the  globe— being  diffused 
over  an  immense  surface,  and  findin|f 
its  way  more  or  less  into  the  coffers 
of  all  nations,  may  not  produce  a 
great  or  even  visible  start  of  prices  at 
any  one  time.  But  the  change  will 
be  incessant ;  and  before  many  years 
have  elapsed,  the  result,  if  the  in- 
creased supply  continues,  will  be 
great  and  apparent.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, .the  effect  will  appear  in  arrest- 
ing the  fall  of  prices  which  baa  so 
long  been  going  on,  and  which  our 
legislative  measures  have  all  been 
calculated  to  increase.  But  after 
arresting  the  fall,  it  will  speedilz 
induce  a  rise ;  and  this  rise  will  for  » 
long  period  be  so  steady  and  con- 
siderable as  to  produce  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  remuneration  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  immensely  to 
benefit  them.  There  is  no  speculation 
in  this :  it  is  only  supposing  that  the 
increase  of  gold  is  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  the  increase  of  silver, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican mines,  did  three  centuries  ago. 
The  effect  of  the  same  change,  by 
diminishing  the  weight  of  debt  and 
taxes,  will  be  still  more  signal  and 
beneficial.  Among  the  many  and 
appalling  evils  of  which  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
consequent  fall  in  that  of  everythin|f 
else,  is  productive,  there  is  perhaps 
none  so  widespread  and  calamitous  in 
its  effects,  as  the  adding  to  the  weight 
of  debts  and  taxes,  and  tlius  weighin|f 
down  the  energies  of  the  productive 
classes,  upon  whose  efforts  the  whole 
prosperity  of  society  depends.  It  is 
that  which  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  the  long- continued  depression  and 
agony,  interrupted  only  by  fleeting 
gleams  of  prosperity,  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  as  the  sudden  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  currency  conse- 
quent on  its  being  made  dependent 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
prcdotts  metals,  has  been  of  ita 
frightful  oscillations.  The  taxes  now 
paid  by  the  nation,  as  measured  by 
the  price  of  wheat — the  true  mea- 
sure—are, after  five-and- thirty  years 
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of  peaoO)  twioe  as  faeav j  as  tb^  were 
in  1815,  after  twenty  years  of  a  costly 
war.  This  is  what  renders  it  so  diffi- 
cnlt  for  any  government  to  maintain 
armaments,  either  at  sea  or  land,  at  all 
commensurate  to  the  pablic  necessi- 
ties; which  has  weakened  our  national 
influence,  and  degraded  our  national 
character,  and  exposed  us  to  the  de- 
plorable state  of  weakness  against 
foreign  aggression,  to  the  dangers  of 
which,  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  has 
said  he  has  found  it  impossible  to 
awaken  any  Administration  for  thirty 
years.  The  Goyemment  see  the  pub- 
lic dangers,  Irat  they  are  disabled  from 
guarding  against  them,  because  Par- 
liament, stimulated  by  suffering  con- 
stituencies whom  the  fall  of  prices 
has  involved  in  constant  difficulties, 
win  not  vote  the  necessary  supplies. 
J$  18  the  same  with  the  weight 
<^  mortgages,  jointures,  family  pro- 
visions, bonds,  bills,  and  debts  of 
eveiy  description.  They  have  all 
been  doubled  in  weight  since  the  bill 
of  1819  contracted  the  currency ;  and 
hence  the  inextricable  embarrassments 
into  which  nearly  all  classes  of  the 
oommnnity  have  been  precipitated, 
except  the  moneyed,  whose  fortunes 
have  every  day  been  increasing  in 
real  amount,  fi-om  the  same  cause 
which  has  spread  ruin  so  generally 
around  them. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  effect  of 
Califomian  gold  will  be  to  reverse  all 
this — to  reduce  gradually,  and  proba- 
bly before  twenty  years  have  elapsed, 
half  the  freight  of  debt  and  taxes  now 
felt  as  so  grievous  a  burden  by  the 
community — it  is  affirmed  that  it  will 
confer,  perhaps,  the  greatest  bless- 
ing which  a  beneficent  Providence 
could  confer  on  a  suffering  worid.  In 
England  it  will  gradually  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  average 
prices  are  concerned,  undo  all  that 
the  BullioniBts  and  Free-traders  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
It  will  remove  a  large  part  of  the 
frightful  evils  consequent  on  the  mo  • 
netary  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  if  seconded  by  a  revision  of  oar 
import  duties,  and  a  moderate  tax  for 
fiscal  purposes  on  all  foreign  articles 
brought  into  the  country,  it  would  go 
far  to  repair  the  devastation  produced 
by  the  selfish  legislation  of  the  last 
thirty  years.    In  France  it  will  arrest 


that  dreadful  fall  of  wages  which,  ever 
since  the  peace,  has  been  felt  to  be 
increasing,  from  the  constant  reduc- 
tion of  prices  arising  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  South  American  mines,  and 
the  simultaneous  measures  adopted 
for  the  contraction  of  the  currency  in 
Great  Britain.  The  unjudt  monopoly 
of  realised  capital  will  be  arrested, 
at  least  for  a  long  period.  The  unjust 
depression  of  industry,  by  the  con- 
tinued fall  of  prices,  will  be  gradually 
terminated.  But  so  gradual  will  be 
the  change,  and  so  unseen  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vivifying  element  thus  let 
into  society,  that  even  the  classes 
most  benefited  by  it  will,  for  the  mail 
part,  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  I* 
which  their  improved  circumstancea 
have  been  owing.  They  will  be 
blessed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  they 
know  not  how  or  by  whom,  as,  under 
the  former  system,  they  were  cursed 
by  the  hand  of  man,  they  knew  not 
how  Of  by  whom. 

Already  the  beneficial  effects  of 
Califomian  gold  have  been  felt  over 
the  whole  world,  and  nowhere  more 
strongly  than  in  this  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  prices  of  all  articles 
of  commerce,  except  com  and  sugar, 
have  risen  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent 
within  the  last  year ;  and  the  Free- 
traders consider  that  as  being  entirely 
owing  to  their  measures.  If  so,  it  is 
singular  how  com  and  sugar,  on  which 
the  inundation  of  Free  Trade  has 
been  chiefly  let  in  since  1846,  should 
be  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
rise.  It  is  singular  what  contradictory 
effects  they  ascribe  to  their  system : 
at  one  time  it  is  lauded  to  the 
skies,  because  it  tends  to  lower 
prices,  and  cheapen  every  article  of 
consumption;  at  another,  because  it 
it  is  said  to  raise  prices,  and  encou- 
rage every  branch  of  industry.  Both 
effects  cannot  be  owing  to  the  same 
system :  to  ascribe  thorn  both  to  it 
is  to  say  that  a  certain  combination 
of  gases  produces  alternately  fire  and 
water.  At  all  events,  if  Free  Trade 
brings  about  a  rise  of  prices,  what 
comes  of  all  the  arguments  which 
went  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of 
reducing  them  ?  The  truth  is,  how- 
ever, Free  Trade  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  witli  the  recent  rise  of 
prices  of  manufactured  articles,  nor 
with  the  extension  of  the  natioi 
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exports  which  has  taken  place.  These    ports  aaoiiDted  to  £.51,406,430,  or  aa 
happy  results,  the  passing  gleam  of    increase  upon  1835  of  L.4,6d4,160,  or  8 


snnshine,  have  been  entirely  owing  to 
other  causes,  among  which  Ualifornian 
gold  bears  a  prominent  place.  Free 
Trade  has  tended  only  to  continue 
and  perpetuate  the  misery  and  de- 
pression which  attended  its  first  intro- 
duction. 

This  argument  of  the  increase  of 
our  exports  last  year  (1850)  having 
been  owing  to  Free  Trade,  has  been  so 
admirably  disposed  of  by  that  able 
and  intrepid  man  to  whom  the  nation 
is  under  such  obligations  for  the  light 
he  has  thrown  on  these  subjects,  and 
the  courageous  way  in  which  be  has 
everywhere  asserted  them,  in  a  late 
public  meeting  at  Ilugby,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his 
words : — 

"  The  Free-traders  had  boasteJ  much 
of  their  system  as  having  increased  the 
amount  of  our  exports  ;  and  he  (Mr 
Young)  had  been  coiitinnally  trying  for 
a  long  period  to  get  from  them  the  names 
of  the  countries  to  which  those  increased 
imports  went.  At  length  he  had  the 
fiiot ;  aud  the  result  would  be  mo.«t  start- 
ling as  applied  to  the  arguments  aud  pre- 
dictions of  that  party  before  the  com  law 
was  repealed.  The  countries  he  would 
take  were  Rogfda.  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France  ;  and  he  found  that 
in  the  year  1H45  the  qaautity  of  com  ira* 
ported  from  all  these  countries,  compris* 
ing,  as  they  did^  the  whole  of  uortliera 
and  central  Europe,  amounted  to  1 ,74 1 ,730 
quarters,  whiUt  the  declared  Talae  of 
Uritudi  and  Irish  aanufactures  exported 
to  those  countries  wa^  L.1 7,504,4 1 7.  Bat 
last  year  the  com  imported  from  those 
countries  bad  increased  in  quantity  to 
6,857,530  qoarters,  wbiUt  oar  exports  to 
them  had  decreased  to  L.1 5,274,639. 
These  figures  showed  that  from  the  whole 
of  Dortheru  and  central  Europe  we  took 
last  year  no  less  tlian  5.1 15,800  quarters 
of  com  more  than  in  lS45,and  that  there 
was  a  docreaw  in  the  value  of  our  ex- 
porU  of  L.2,e20J78.  Agam,  last  year 
the  declared  Talne  of  ovir  grvfi  exports 
amounted  to  L. 03,506,025,  but  in  IS45  it 
reached  the  f>um  of  L.00,111^82  ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  these  four  years  the 
increase  was  only  L.3^4S4,943.  He 
found  also  tliat  our  exports  in  1U30  were 
L.35,S42,C23,  aud  in  1R35,  L.47,872,270, 
being  an  increase  on  the  fire  yean  of 
L.n,52i>,647,  or  32  li-lOths  per  cent. 
That  was  an  inrrea-e  under  the  opera- 
tion of  protection.      lu    IbA*)    the  ex- 


5-lOths  per  cent.    In  1845  Uiey  were 
L.60,ll  1,082— an    increase  on  1840  of 
L.8,704,652,  or  16  9-IOths  per  cent     In 
1849,  L.63,596,025,  an  increase  on  1845 
of  L.3,484,943  ;  and  in  the  present  year, 
supposing  the  increase  continaed  in  the 
same  ratio,  he  calculated  that  that  in- 
crease*would  on  the  year  1845  be  about 
L.4,350,000,    or    7    2-IOths    per    cent. 
Would  Free-traders  boast  of  their  ex- 
ports   after  that !      They  talked  upon 
this  question  as  if  the  country  had,  under 
the  system  of  protection,  been  in  a  per- 
fectly dead  and  stagnant  condition,  and 
that  the  agricultnrists  were  like  the  clods 
of  the  earth,  and  less  capable  of  improve- 
ment.    Why,  it  was  under  protection 
that  our  ships  were  employed  to  go  to 
the  island  of  Ichaboe,  from  which  guano 
was  first  imported  into  this  country;  and 
it  was  under  protection  that  that  island 
had  disappeared  from   the   face  of  the 
ocean,  and  every  cwt.  of  its  guano  had 
been  brought  here  and  spread  upon  the 
soil.     He    rejoiced   aud  exulted  in   the 
march  of  science  as  much  as  any  man  ; 
but  it  was  an  arrogant  and  an  unfounded 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Free-trader;) 
to  monopoliHC  to  themselves,  as  the  result 
of  their  system,  those  improvements  in 
agriculture  which  were  going  on  under 
protection  with  railroad  speed,  and   to 
which,  in  tmtb,  their  measures  had  only 
given   a   check,   and    not    an    impetus. 
But  then  he  was  ahked,  what  have  you  to 
say  to  the   United   Sutes  !     He  would 
tell  them.      He  found  that  the  exports 
to    the     United     States    amounted     to 
L.1 1,07 1,028  in   1849  ;  but  in  183G  they 
were  not  less  than  L.  12,425,605  ;  so  that 
the  exports  in  the  former  exceeded  those 
in  the  latter  year  by  L.454,577.     Surely 
facts  like  these  would  dispose  of  a  few  of 
the  Free-trade  &lUcies,  and  we  should 
not  hear  them  again    repeated,  at  all 
events." — Moruims    Jleruid,    Nov.    28, 
1850. 

^  The  restoration  of  peace  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  the  principal  cause  which 
again  raised  the  Amount  of  our  exports 
to  the  Old  World.  This  appears  deci- 
sively in  the  returns:  the  exports 
of  Great  Britain  to  Germany  alone, 
which,  in  1848,  had  sunk  'to  loss 
than  £4,000,<XK),  rose,  in  1800,  to 
£6,078,355.  The  ce.<«sation  of  pur- 
chases to  the  Continent,  during  the 
two  preceding  years,  in  conseauenca 
of  the  alarm  consequent  on  the  I  rench 
and  German  revolutions,  only  made 
the  rush  for  English  manufactures 
greater  when  the  restoration  of  tran« 
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qannty  reopened  the  Continent  to  onr 
uidos^.  In  America  the  change 
was  eqnallj  great,  and  eqnally  irre- 
roectiye  of  Free  Trade :  onr  exports  to 
the  United  States,  in  1850,  exceeded 
£1:^000,000.  This  extension  arose 
firom  the  seneral  rise  of  prices,  and  ex* 
tension  of  credit,  from  the  opening  of 
the  treasures  of  California.  It  not  only 
created  a  new  market  for  exports  on 
the  reverse  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
bnt  so  vivified  and  animated  every 
part  of  the  Union,  as  rendered  them 
capable  of  purchasing  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  manufactored  articles 
of  this  country  than  they  had  done 
for  a  great  number  of  years.* 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  effect  of  Califoruian  gold 
hitherto  experienced  has  been  in  the 
extension  of  credit  and  increase  of 
aooommodation  at  home.  This  effect 
is  obvious  and  important.  Tlie  notes 
oi  the  Bank  of  England  in  circula- 
tion, have  risen  in  the  last  year  to 
L.20,000,000  or  L.21,000,000  from 
L.  16,500,000,  which  they  had  fallen 
to  dnring  the  panic.  The  circulation 
of  every  other  bank  has,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  been  proportionably  aug- 
mented. What  produced  this  great 
increase  in  the  circulating  medium? 
The  influx  of  bullion  into  the  country, 
which  augmented  the  treasure  in 
the  Bank  of  England  to  above 
L.16,000,000.  There  is  the  secret  of 
the  whole  thing;  of  the  activity  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the 
general  extension  of  credit  and  rise 
of  prices  through  the  districts. 
It  is  Califomian  gold  which  has 
done  the  whole ;  for  it  has  at  once 
filled  to  overflowing  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  relieved  its 
officers,  and  those  of  all  similar  estab- 
lishments, from  all  dread  of  a  drain  of 
specie  setting  in.  Gold  was  abun- 
dant; the  banks  no  longer  feared  a 
collapse :  therefore  notes  were  abun- 
dant also ;  the  terrors  of  the  holders 
of  them  were  abated.    Prices  rose, 


and  credit  was  extended.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  wise 
and  judicious  system  to  make  credit 
of  every  kind  entirely  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  metallic  trea- 
sure in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
England :  wo  only  say,  having  done 
this  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  monetary  sys- 
tem, we  have  to  thank  California  for 
having  put  at  least  a  temporary  stop- 
to  die  evils  with  which  it  was  preg^- 
nant.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
addition  of  even  so  small  a  sum  to 
the  metallic  circulation  of  the  com- 
mercial world  should  produce,  in  a 
single  year,  so  great  a  result.  The  dis- 
covery of  two  millions  of  bank-notes, 
in  an  old  chest  of  the  Bank  of  England^ 
stopped  the  panic  of  December  1825 ; 
the  mere  issuing  of  Lord  J.  RusselPs 
letter,  announcing  the  temporary  re- 
peal of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  put  a 
period  to  the  far  severer  crash  of  1847. 
The  addition  of  five  millions  to  the 
metallic  treasure  of  this  country  is 
quite  sufficient  to  vivify  every 
branch  of  industry,  for  it  will  pro- 
bably put  fifty  millions,  in  bank- 
notes and  private  bills,  into  circula- 
tion. 

As  the  influx  of  Califomian  gold, 
however,  is  an  element  of  such  im- 
mense importance  thus  let  into  the 
social  world,  it  is  material  to  observe 
what  evils  it  is  adequate  to  remedy, 
and  to  what  social  diseases  it  can  be 
regarded  as  a  panacea.  This  is  the 
more  necessary,  because,  while  it 
tends  by  its  beneficent  influence  to 
conceal  for  a  time  the  pernicious 
effects  of  other  measures,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  remedy  for  them ;  nor  has  it 
a  tendency  even,  in  the  long  run,  to 
lessen  their  danger.  It  induces  im- 
mediate prosperity,  by  the  extension 
of  credit  and  rise  of  prices  with  which 
it  is  attended  ;  but  it  has  no  tendency 
to  diminish  the  dreadful  evils  of  Free- 
Trade  and  a  cun*ency  mainly  depen- 
dent on  the  retention  of  the  precious 
metals  at  all  times  in  the  country. 


*  Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Great  Britam  :— 

1837,     • 

•             ••*•• 

£4,695,225 

1838,      . 

7,585,760 

1889,     . 

8,839,204 

1840,     . 

5,283,020 

1841,     . 

7,098,842 

1842,      . 

3,528,807 

1849,     . 

11,971,028 

vol*.  LXIX. — NO. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  maj,  nnder  manj 
circamstances,  materially  aggravate 
them. 

As  the  effect  produced  by  a  great 
addition  of  the  metallic  treasures  of 
the  earth  is  univrrsal^  it  must  affect 
prices  equally  in  CTen'  part  of  the 
world.  The  largest  part  of  the  bul- 
lion, indeed,  will  be  brought  to  the 
richest  country,  which  is  best  able  to 
bay  it,  and  has  most  need  of  it  to 
form  the  basis  of  its  transactions. 
But  still,  some  part  will  find  its  way 
into  every  country;  prices  will  be 
everywhere  raised,  and  the  relative 
proportion  between  them  in  different 
countriei  will  remain  the  same^  or  even 
be  rendered  mare  unfavourable  to 
t^ie  richer  ttaie.  That  is  the  ma- 
terial circumstance ;  for  it  shows 
that  it  must  leave  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  evils  of  Free  Trade 
ontouched.  Supposing  gold  to  be- 
come so  plentiful  that  the  sovereign 
is  only  worth  ten  shillings,  and  tbe 
effect  on  general  prices  to  be  such 
that  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat  is  raised  from  forty  to  sixty 
shillings — which,  in  a  course  of  years, 
is  by  no  means  improbable — still  the 
relative  position  or  the  British  with 
the  Polish  and  American  cultivator 
will  remain  the  same.  The  price  of 
tbe  wheat  may  be  raised  from  15s. 
to  25s.  a- quarter,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  or  the  Mississippi ;  but  still 
the  ability  of  their  eulttvators  to 
undersell  our  farmers  will  remain 
the  same^  or  rather  be  augmented. 
Prices  will  still  be  so  mnch  higher  in 
the  old  rich  and  heavily-taxed  coun- 
try, which  absorbs  the  largest  part 
of  the  metallic  circulation  of  the  earth, 
than  in  the  young  poor  and  untaxed 
one,  that  in  the  production  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  to  which  machinery 
can  never  be  made  applicable,  the 
inability  to  carry  on  the  competition 
will  only  be  rendered  the  more  ap- 
parent by  the  increasing,  or  at  all 
events,  permanent  difference  of  the 
prices. 

In  the  next  place,  how  cheap  soever 
guld,  from  its  augmented  plenty,  may 
become,  there  will  be  no  ces^satinn,  as 
long  as  our  paper  circulation  remains 
on  its  present  footing,  of  those  dread- 
ful monetary  crijtes  which  now,  at 
stated  periods  recurring  every  five  or 
six  years,  spread    such    unheard-of 


min  through  the  industrious  classes. 
I^t  gold,  from  its  greater  plenty^ 
become  of  only  half  its  value,  or  a 
sovereign  be  only  worth  ten  shillings, 
and  prices,  in  consequence,  rise  to 
double  their  present  amount,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  monetary  crisis,  as  long  as 
our  currency  is  based  on  its  present 
footing,  will  remain  the  same.  Still, 
any  considerable  drain  of  the  metal- 
lic treasure  of  the  country,  such  as 
it  is— either  from  the  necessities  of 
foreign  war,  the  adverse  state  of 
foreign  exchanges,  or  a  great  im- 
portation, occasioned  by  a  deficient 
home  harvest— will  send  the  specie 
headlong  out,  and,  by  suddenlv  con* 
tracting  the  currency,  ruin  half  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  business  undertak- 
ings. It  to  the  inconceivable  f€>lfy  of 
making  the  paper  circulation  depend- 
ent on  the  retention  of  the  metallic ; 
the  enormous  error  of  enacting,  that, 
for  everj'  five  sovereigns  that  are 
drawn  out  of  the  country,  a  five- 
pound  note  shall  be  drawn  in  by  the 
bankers  ;  the  infatuated  self-immola- 
tion arising  from  the  gratuitous  nega- 
tion of  the  greatest  blessing  of  a 
paper  circulation — that  of  supplying, 
daring  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
metallic  currency,  its  want,  and  ob- 
viating all  the  evils  thence  arising— 
which  is  the  real  source  of  the  evils 
under  which  we  have  suffered  so 
severely  since  the  dissi^trous  epoch  of 
1819,  when  the  system  was  intro- 
duced. Tlie  increase<l  supply  of  gold, 
so  far  from  tending  to  obviate  this 
danger,  has  a  directly  opposite  effect ; 
for,  by  augmenting  the  metallic  trea- 
sures of  the  country,  .and  thus  raising 
credit  during  perimls  of  prosperitv,  it 
engages  the  nation  In  a  vast  variety 
of  undertakings,  the  completion  of 
which  is  rendered  impossible  when 
the  wind  of  adver:<ily  blows,  by  the 
sud<len  contrnetion  of  its  currency 
and  credit.  And  to  this  danger  the 
mercantile  clashes  are  erpofted  beiftmd 
antf  other;  for  as  their  undertakin;:^ 
are  always  far  beyond  their  realimHl 
capital,  and  supported  entirely  by 
credit,  every  periodical  contraction  of 
the  currency,  recurring  every  five  or 
six  year?,  exiM^ses  one-half  of  them 
to  inevitable  ruin. 

I^t  not  the  Free-traders,  thero- 
fore,  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls,  that  California  is  to  get  them 
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oat  of  all  their  difficalties,  and  that 
after  having,  by  their  ruinous  mea- 
sures, brought  the  nation  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin,  and  destroyed  one-half 
of  its  wealth  engaged  in  commerce, 
they  are  to  escape  the  deserved  exe- 
cratioB  of  ages,  by  the  effects  of  an 
accidental  discovery  of  metallic  trea- 
Boree  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Califomian  gQld,  a  gift  of  Providence 
to  a  suffering  world,  will  arrest  the 
general  and  calamitous  faU.  of  prices 
which  the  Free-traders  have  laboured 
so  assiduously  to  introduce,  and  thus 
ditninish  in  a  most  material  degree 
the  weight  of  debts  and  taxes.  So  far 
it  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  relieve  the 
industrious  classes,  especialfy  tn  the 
rural  dtiatricts^  from  much  of  the  mi- 
sery induced  (m  them  by  their  oppres- 
sors; but  it  cannot  work  impossibili- 
ties. It  will  leave  industry  in  all 
classes,  and  is  none  more  than  the 
manufacturing,  exposed  to  the  ruin- 
ous competition  of  foreigners,  workhig, 
wbatever  the  value  of  mon^  may  bo, 
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at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  ever  do, 
because  in  poorer  and  comparatively 
untaxed  countries.  It  will  leave  the 
commercial  classes  permanently  ex- 
posed to  the  periodical  recurrence  of 
monetary  storms,  arising  out  of  the 
very  plenty  of  the  currency  when 
credit  is  high,  and  its  sudden  with- 
drawal fh>m  the  effect  of  adverse 
exchanges,  or  the  drain  consequent 
on  vast  importations  of  food.  It  will 
leave  the  British  navy,  and  with  it 
the  Irtish  colonial  empire  and  our 
national  independence,  gradually  sink- 
ing from  the  competition,  in  shipping, 
of  poorer  states.  Nature  will  do  mndi 
to  counteract  the  disasters  induced 
by  human  folly ;  but  the  puni^ment 
df  guilty  selfishness  is  as  much  a  part 
of  her  system  as  the  relief  of  innocent 
snfleiing ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  world 
those  who  seek  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  ruin  of  theur  neighbours  will 
work  out,  in  the  very  success  of  their 
measures,  their  own  deserved  and 
memorable  punishment. 
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MY  kovel;  or,  vARrmss  in  exolibb  ufb. — part  v. 


BT    PISISnUTUl    CAXT05. 


nOOK  I1I.~-I?(ITIALC0AI>TEB,8H0WIII0  HOW  MY  ROYKL  CAME  TO  BB  CALLBD'^MT  NOTBL.'*' 


*^I  AM  not  displeued  with  yonr 
novel,  BO  far  as  it  has  gone,**  said  my 
father  gracloasly;  **tboagh  as  for  The 
Sermon—  ** 

Here  I  trembled;  bnt  the  ladies, 
Heaven  bless  them  I  bad  taken  Par- 
son Dale  onder  their  special  protec- 
tion ;  and,  observing  that  my  father 
was  puckering  np  his  brows  critically, 
they  mshed  Mdly  forward  in  defence 
of  The  Sermon,  and  Mr  Caxton  was 
forced  to  beat  a  retreat.  However, 
like  a  skilful  general,  ho  renewed  the 
assanlt  upon  ootposts  less  gallantly 
guarded.  But  as  it  is  not  my  business 
to  betray  my  weak  points,  I  leave  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  cavillers  to  discover 
the  places  at  which  the  Author  of 
Human  Error  directed  his  great  guns. 

'*  But,**  said  the  CapUin,  ''  you  arc 
n  lad  of  too  much  spirit,  Pisistratus, 
to  keep  us  always  in  the  obscure 
countr>'  quarters  of  Hazeldean — yon 
will  march  us  out  into  open  service 
before  you  have  done  with  us  ?** 

PisisTRATrs,  magisterially,  for  he 
has  been  somewhat  nettled  by  Mr 
Caxton*s  remarks — and  he  puts  on  an 
air  of  dignity,  in  order  to  awe  away 
minor  assailants.  —  **  Yes,  Captain 
Roland  —  not  vet  awhile,  but  all  in 
good  time.  I  nave  not  stinted  my- 
self in  canvass,  and  behind  my 
foreground  of  the  Hall  and  the  Par- 
sonage I  propose,  hereafter,  to  open 
some  lengthened  perspective  of  the 
varietiei  of  English  life—  ** 

Mr  Caxtoji.— "  Hum  I  ** 

Blanche,  putting  her  hand  on  my 
nither*B  lip.—''  We  shall  know  better 
the  design,  perhaps*  when  we  know 
the  title.  Prav,  Mr  Author,  what  is 
theUtle?** 

Mr  MoTHRR,  with  more  animatioo 
than  usual—"  Ay,  Sisty— the  title?** 

Pisistratus,  startled.  —  *•  The 
title  1  By  the  sonl  of  Cervantes !  I 
have  never  yet  thought  of  a  title !  *' 

Captaik  Rola2cd,  solemnly.  — 
*' There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  good  title. 
As  a  novel  reader,  I  know  that  by 
experience.** 


^(r  Squills. — ''  Certainly ;  there  i« 
not  a  catchpenny  in  the  world  but 
what  goes  down,  if  the  title  be  apt 
and  seductive.  Witness  '  Old  Parr*8 
Life  Pills.*  Sell  by  the  thousand,  sir, 
when  iny  '  Pills  for  Weak  Stomachs,* 
which  I  believe  to  be  Just  the  same 
compound,  never  paid  for  the  adver- 
tising.** 

Mr  Caxtok.— "  Parr's  Life  Pills! 
a  fine  stroke  of  genius!  It  is  not 
every  one  who  has  a  weak  stomach, 
or  time  to  attend  to  it.  If  he  have. 
But  who  would  not  swallow  a  pill  to 
live  to  a  hundred  and  fifty- two  ?  ** 

Pisistratus,  stirring  the  fire  in 
great  excitement. — *'My  title!  my 
title !— what  shall  be  my  title !  ** 

Mr  Caxton,  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  waistcoat,  and  in  his  most 

didactic  of  tones '*  From  a  remote 

period,  the  choice  of  a  title  has  per- 
plexed the  scribbling  portion  of  man- 
kind. Wc  may  guess  how  their  inven- 
tion has  been  racked  by  the  strange 
contortions  it  has  produced.  To  begin 
with  the  Hebrews.  *  The  Lips  of  the 
Sleeping,*  (  Labia  Dormientium)^whMi 
book  do  yon  suppose  that  title  to  de- 
signate ? — A  Catalogue  of  Rabbinical 
writers !  Again,  imagine  some  young 
lady  of  old  captivat^  by  the  senti- 
mental title  of  *  The  Pomegranate 
with  its  Flower,*  and  opening  on  a 
treatise  on  the  Jewish'  Ceremonials  f 
Let  ns  turn  to  the  Romans.  Aulas 
Gellius  commences  his  pleasant  gos- 
siping ^Noctes*  with  a  list  of  the 
titles  in  fashion  in  his  day.  For 
instance,  *  THe  Muiti  *  and  '  7%«  FctZ,* 
'  1%e  Cornucopia,* '  The  Beehive^'  and 
«  The  Meadow.'  Some  titles,  indeed, 
were  more  truculent,  and  promised 
food  to  those  who  love  to  sup  upon 
horrors— such  as  *  The  TVwrA,*  '  Tie 
Pdniarti:  '  The  Stiieito  *— '* 

Pisistratus,  impatiently. — '*  Yes, 
sir ;  but  to  come  to  My  Novel." 

Mr  Caxton,  unheeding  the  inter- 
ruption.— *'  You  see,  you  have  a  fine 
choice  here,  and  of  a  nature  pleadng, 
and   not   unfamiliar    to  a   dasiical 
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reader;  or  yoa  may  borrow  a  hint 
from  the  early  Dramatic  Writers/' 

F1SISTRATU8,  more  hopefully.  — 
**  A  J 1  there  is  something  in  the  Drama 
«kia  to  the  Novel.  Now,  perhaps,  I 
may  catch  an  idea*" 
*  Mr  Caxton.  —  **  For  instance, 
the  author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
Toiure  (from  whom,  by  the  "way,  I 
Sim  plagiarising  much  of  the  informa- 
tion I  bestow  upon  you)  tells  us  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman  who  wrote  a  Co- 
medy, by  which  he  intended  to  serve 
what  he  took  for  Moral  Philosophy .'' 

P18I8TBATUS,  eagerly **  Well,  sir?" 

Mr  Caxton.—**  And  called  it  *The 
Fain  of  the  Sleep  of  the  World.'  " 

P1SI8TRATU8. — "  Very  comic  in- 
deed, sir." 

Mb  Caxton. — "  Grave  things  were 
then  called  Comedies,  as  old  things 
are  now  called  Novels.  Then  there 
-are  all  the  titles  of  early  Romance 
itself  at  your  disposal —  *  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea,'  or  *  The  Ass '  of 
Longns,  or  ^  The  Golden  Ass '  of 
Apnleins,  or  the  titles  of  GrOthic  Ro- 
mance, such  as  *Tbe  most  elegant,  de- 
licious, mellifluous,  and  delightful 
History  of  Ferceforest,  King  of  Great 
Britain,' " — ^And  therewith  my  father 
ran  over  a  list  of  names  as  long  as  the 
Directory,  and  about  as  amusing. 

"Well,  to  my  taste,"  said  my 
mother,  **the  novels  I  used  to  read 
when  a  girl,  (for  I  have  not  read  many 
since,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,) — " 

Mb  Caxton. — "  No,  you  need  not 
be  at  all  ashamed  of  it,  Kitty." 

My  Motheu,  proceeding "  Were 

much  more  inviting  than  any  you 
mention,  Austin." 

The  Captain.—"  True." 

Mb  Squills. — **  Certainly.  No- 
ting like  them  now-a-days  I " 

J£y  Mother. — " '  Says  she  to  her 
Neighbour,  Whatf' 

The  Captain.—"  *  77ie  Unknown, 
or  the  Northern  Gallery '—  " 

Mr  Squills. — " '  There  is  a  Secret; 
Find  it  Out! ' " 

Fisistratus,  pushed  to  the  verge 
of  human  endurance,  and  upsetting 
tongs,  poker,  and  fire-shovel. — "  What 
nonsense  yon  are  talking,  all  of  you ! 
For  heaven's  sake,  consider  what 
an  important  matter  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide.  It  is  not  now  the 
titles  of  those  very  respectable  works 
which  Issned  from  the  Minerva  Press 


that  I  ask  you  to  remember — it  is  to 
invent  a  tide  for  mine— My  Novel ! ' 

Mr  Caxton,  clapping  his  hands 
gently. — *'  Excellent — capital  I  No- 
thing can  be  better ;  simple,  natural, 
pertinent,  concise —  " 

Fisistratus. — "  What  is  it,  sir — 
what  is  it !  Have  you  really  thought 
of  a  title  to  My  Novel  ?  " 

Mr  Caxton. — "You  have  hit  it 
yourself— *  My  Novel.'  It  is  your 
Novel — people  will' know  it  is  your 
Novel.  Turn  and  twist  the  English 
language  as  you  will — be  as  allegorical 
as  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman — Fabulist 
or  Puritan — still,  after  all,  it  is  your 
Novel,  and  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  your  Novel." 

Fisistratus,  thoaglit  fully,  and 
sounding  the  words  various  ways. — 
"  *My Novel' — um — um I  'My Novel! ' 
rather  bald — and  curt,  eh  ?  " 

Mr  Caxton.— "Add  what  you  say 
you  intend  it  to  depict— Varieties  in 
English  Life." 

My  Mother. — "  ^My  Novel;  or, 
Varieties  in  English  Ltfe^ — I  don't 
think  it  sounds  amiss.  What  say 
yon,  Roland  ?  Would  it  attract  you 
in  a  catalogue  ?  " 

My  Uncle  hesitates,  when  Mr 
Caxton  exclaims  imperiously — 

"  The  thing  is  settled  I  Don't  dis- 
turb Camarina." 

Squills. — "  If  it  be  not  too  great 
a  liberty,  pray  who  or  what  is  Cama- 
rina?" 

Mr  Caxton.  —  "  Camarina,  Mr 
Squills,  was  a  lake,  apt  to  be  low,  and 
then  liable  to  be  muddy ;  and  '  Don't 
disturb  Camarina'  was  a  Greek  pro* 
verb  derived  from  an  Oracle  of  Apol- 
lo; and  from  that  Greek  proverb,  no 
doubt,  comes  the  origin  of  the  in- 
junction, ^  Quieta  non  movere,^  which 
became  the  favourite  maxim  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Parson  Dale. 
The  Greek  line,  Mr  Squills,  (here  my 
father's  memory  began  to  warm,)  is 
preserved  by  Stkphanus  Byzan- 
TiKus,  de  Urbibus^ 

*  M17  kIv€L  Kofiapivav,  aKivtjTOS  yap 
d/ic  tva>v.' 

Z  enobius  explains  it  in  his  Proverbs ; 
SuiDAS  repeats  Zenobius  ;  Lucian 
alludes  to  it ;  so  does  Virgil  in  the 
Third  Book  of  the  ^nefd  ;  and  Siuus 
Italicus  imitates  Virgil — 
*  £t  cni  non  licitum  fatis  Camarina  moYeri.' 
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Parson  Dale,  as  a  dergTmaii  and  a 
scholar,  had,  no  doobt,  these  anihori- 
ites  at  his  fingers*  end.  And  I  won- 
der he  did  not  qnote  them,**  qaoth  my 
Cither ;  *^  but,  to  be  sore,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  mild  man,  and  so  might 
not  wish  to  humble  the  Sqnire  over 
mach  in  the  presence  of  his  familj. 
Meanwhile,  My  Novel  is  My  Novel ; 
and  now  that  that  matter  is  settled, 
perhaps  the  tongs,  poker,  and  shovel 
may  be  picked  np,  the  children  may  go 
to  bed,  Blanche  and  Kitty  may  specniate 
apart  upon  the  futnre  dignities  of  the 
Neogilos,  taking  care,  nevertheless,  to 
finish  the  new  pinbefores  he  requires 
for  the  present ;  Roland  may  cast  np 
his  account- book,  Mr  Squills  have  his 
brandy  and  water,  and  all  the  world 
be  oomfortable,  each  in  his  own  way. 
Blanche,  come  away  from  the  screen^ 
get  me  my  slippers,  and  leave  Pists- 
Iratus  to  himself.  Mi^  jccrr*  KofAopivap 
— don*t  disturb  Camarina.  You  see, 
my  dear,**  added  my  father  kindly, 
as,  after  settling  himself  into  his  slip- 
pers, he  detained  Blanche*s  hand  in 
his  own — **  you  see,  my  dear,  every 
boose  has  ii  Camarina.  Man,  who 
is  a  lazy  animal,  is  quite  content  to 


let  it  alone;  but  woman,  being  the 
more  active,  bustling,  curious  creature, 
is  always  for  giving  it  a  sly  stir.'* 

Blanche,  with  female  dignity. — ^*I 
assure  you,  that  if  Pisistratus  bad  not 
called  me,  I  should  not  have —  ** 

Mr  Caxton,  interrupting  hef^ 
without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  book 
he  has  already  taken. — *^  Certainly 
yon  would  not.  I  am  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  Pnseyite  Contro- 
versy. M^  Kumi  Kofaapufw — don*t  dis- 
turb Camarina.** 

A  dead  silence  for  half  an  hour, 
at  the  end  of  which 

Pisistratus,  firom  behind  the 
screen. — **  Blanche,  my  dear,  I  want 
to  consult  you.** 

Blanche  does  not  stir. 

Pisistratus. — **  Blanche,  I  say.** 

Blanche  glances  in  triumph  towards 
Mr  Caxton. 

Mr  Caxton,  laying  down  his  theo- 
logical tract,  and  rubbing  his  spec- 
tacles mournfully.  —  *^  I  hear  him, 
child ;  I  hear  him.  I  retract  my  vin- 
dication of  Man .  Oracles  warn  in  vain : 
so  long  as  there  is  a  woman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  screen, — it  is  all  up 
with  Camarina !  ** 


CH 


It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr  Stim  was  not  present  at  the 
Par8on*8  Discourse — but  that  valu- 
able functionary  was  far  otherwise 
engaged — indeed,  during  the  summer 
months  he  was  rarely  seen  at  the 
afternoon  service .  Not  that  he  cared 
for  bting  preached  at— not  be:  Mr 
Stim  would  have  snapped  his  finger 
at  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  Mr  Sttrn  chose  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  busi- 
ness upon  the  day  of  rest.  The 
Squire  allowed  all  persons,  who 
chose,  to  walk  about  the  park  on  a 
Sunday  ;  and  many  came  from  a  dis- 
tance to  stroll  by  the  lake,  or  redine 
under  the  elms.  These  visitors  were 
objects  of  great  suspicion,  nay,  of 
]K>sitive  annoyance,  to  Mr  Slim — 
and,  indeed,  not  altogether  without 
reason,  for  we  English  have  a  natural 
love  of  liberty,  which  we  are  even 
more  apt  to  dbtplay  in  the  grounds  of 
other  people  than  in  those  which  we 
cultivate  oorselfcs.    SooMtimes,  to 


II. 


his  inexpressible  and  fierce  satisfao- 
tion,  Mr  Stim  fell  upon  a  knot  of 
boys  pelting  the  swans;  sometiines 
be  missed  a  young  sapling,  and  found 
it  in  felonious  hands,  converted  into 
a  walking-stick ;  sometimes  be  caught 
a  hulking  fellow  scrambling  up  the 
ha-ha!  to  gather  a  nosegay  for  his 
sweetheart  from  one  of  poor  Mrs 
Hazeldean*s  pet  parterres ;  not  un* 
frequently,  inde^  when  all  the 
family  were  fairly  at  church,  some 
curious  impertinents  forced  or  sneaked 
their  way  into  the  gardens,  in  order 
to  peep  in  at  the  windows.  For 
these,  and  vaiious  other  offences  of 
like  msj^iitude,  Mr  Stim  had  long, 
but  vainly,  sought  to  induce  the 
Squire  to  withdraw  a  permission  so 
villanonsly  abused.  But  though  there 
were  times  when  Mr  Ilaseldean 
granted  and  growled,  and  swore 
^*  that  he  would  shut  up  the  park, 
and  fill  it  (illegally)  with  man-traps 
and  spring-guns,**  his  anger  alwajrs 
evaporated  in  words.    The  park  was 
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still  open  to  all  the  world  on  a  Sun- 
day ;  and  that  blessed  day  was  there- 
fore converted  into  a  day  of  travail 
and  wrath  to  Mr  Stim.  But  it  was 
ficom  the  last  chime  of  the  afternoon 
service  bell  nntil  dnsk  that  the  spirit 
of  this  vigilant  fanctionary  was  most 
pertorbed ;  for,  amidst  the  flocks 
that  gathered  firom  the  little  ham- 
lets round  to  the  voice  of  the  Pastor, 
there  were  always  some  stray  sheep, 
or  rather  climbing  desultory  vaga- 
bond goats,  who  struck  off  in  all  per- 
verse directions,  as  if  for  the  special 
purpose  of  distractiog  the  energetic 
watchfulness  of  Mr  Stim.  As  soon  as 
church  was  over,  if  the  day  were 
fine,  the  whole  park  became  a  scene 
animated  with  red  cloaks,  or  lively 
shawls,  Sunday  waistcoats,  and  hats 
stuck  full  of  wild-flowers  —  which 
last  Mr  Stim  often  stoutly  maintained 
to  be  Mrs  Hazeldean*s  newest  gera- 
niums. Now,  on  this  Sunday  espe- 
cially, there  was  an  imperative  call 
upon  an  extra  exertion  of  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent — 
he  had  not  only  to  detect  ordinary 
depredators  and  trespassers;  but, 
first,  to  discover  the  authors  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Stocks;  and 
secondly,  to  *^  make  an  example." 

He  had  begun  his  rounds,  there- 
fore^ from  the  early  morning;  and 
just  as  the  afternoon  bell  was  sound- 
ing its  final  peal,  he  emerged  upon 
the  village  green  from  a  hedgerow, 
behind  which  he  had  been  at  watch 
to  observe  who  had  the  most  sns- 
picionsly  gathered  round  the  stocks. 
At  that  moment  the  place  was  de- 
serted. At  a  distance,  the  superin- 
tendent saw  the  fast  disappearing 
forms  of  some  belated  groups  hasten- 
ing towards  the  church  ;  in  front,  the 
Stocks  stood  staring  at  him  mourn- 
fully from  its  four  great  eyes,  which 
bad  been  cleansed  from  the  mud,  but 
still  looked  bleared  and  stained  with 
the  marks  of  the  recent  outrage. 
Here  Mr  Stirn  paused,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  wiped  his  brows. 

*^  If  I  had  sum  un,  to  watch  here," 
thought  he,  ^^  while  I  takes  a  turn 
by  the  water-side,  praps  summat 
might  come  out ;  praps  them  as  did 
it  ben't  gone  to  church,  but  will  come 
sneaking  round  to  look  on  their 
willany !  as  they  says  murderers  are 
Always  led  back  to  the  place  where 


jthey  ha'  left  the  body.  But  in  this 
here  willage  there  ben*t  a  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  as  has  any  consarn 
for  Squire  or  Parish,  barring  my- 
self." It  was  just  as  he  arrived  at 
that  misanthropical  conclusion  that 
Mr  Stim  beheld  Leonard  Fairfield 
walkhig  very  fast  from  his  own  home. 
The  superintendent  clapped  on  his 
hat,  and  stuck  his  right  arm  akimbo. 
*^  Hollo,  you  sur,"  said  he,  as  Lenny 
now  came  in  hearing,  ^*  where  be  you 
going  at  that  rate  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  I  be  going  to  church." 

"Stop,  sir — stop.  Master  Lenny. 
Going  to  church ! — why,  the  bell's 
done ;  and  you  knows  the  Parson  is 
v^  angry  at  them  as  comes  in 
late,  disturbing  the  congregation. 
You  can't  go  to  church  now  1" 

"Please,  sir" — 

"I  says  you  can't  go  to  church 
now.  You  must  leara  to  think  a  little 
of  others,  lad.  You  sees  how  I  sweats 
to  serve  the  Squire!  and  you  must 
serve  him  too.  Why,  your  mother's 
got  the  house  and  premisbes  almost 
rent  free :  yon  ought  to  have  a  grate- 
ful heart,  Leonard  Fairfield,  and  feel 
for  his  honour  !  Poor  man !  his  heart 
is  wellnigh  brak,  I  am  sura,  with  the 
goings  on." 

Leonard  opened  his  innocent  blue 
eyes,  while  Air  Stirn  dolorously  wiped 
his  own. 

"  Look  at  that  ere  dumb  cretur," 
said  Stim  suddenly,  pointing  to  the 
Stocks — "  look  at  it.  If  it  could  speak, 
what  would  it  say,  Leonard  Fair- 
field f  Answer  me  that  1—^  Damn  the 
Stocks,  indeed ! ' " 

"  It  was  very  bad  in  them  to 
write  such  naughty  words,"  said 
Lenny  gravely.  "Mother  was  quite 
shocked  when  she  heard  of  it,  this 
moming." 

Mr  Stirn. — "  I  dare  she  was,  con- 
sidering what  she  pays  for  the  pre- 
mishes :  (insinuatingly,)  you  does  not 
know  who  did  it— eh,  Lenny?  " 

Lenny. — "  No,  sir;  indeed  I  does 
not  I  " 

Mr  Stirn. — "  Well,  you  see,  you 
can't  go  to  church  —  prayers  half 
over  by  this  time.  You  recollex  that  I 
put  them  stocks  under  your  ^  sponsi- 
bility,'and  sec  thewayyou's  doneyour 
duty  by  'em.    I've  half  a  mind  to," — 

Mr  Stirn  cast  his  eyes  on  the  eyes 
of  the  Stocks. 
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*^  Please,  sir/'  began  Lennj  agaiui 
rather  frightened. 

**  No,  I  won*t  please ;  it  ben*t  pleas- 
ing at  all.  But  I  forgives  yon  this 
time,  only  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  lad, 
iu  future.  Xow  yon  just  stay  here — 
no,  there, — under  the  hedge,  and 
you  watches  if  any  persons  come  to 
loiter  about  or  looks  at  the  Stocks, 
or  laughs  to  hisself,  while  I  go  my 
rounds.  I  shall  be  back  either  afore 
church  is  over  or  just  arter ;  so  you 
stay  till  I  comes,  and  give  me  your 
report.  Be  sharp,  boy,  or  it  will  be 
worse  for  you  and  your  mother:  I  can 
lot  the  premishes  for  four  pounds  a 
year  more,  to-morrow." 

Concluding  with  that  somewhat 
menacing  and  very  significant  remark, 
and  not  staying  for  an  answer,  Mr 
Stim  waved  his  hand,  and  walked  off. 

Poor  Lenny  remained  by  the  Stocks, 
very  much  dejected,  and  greatly  dis- 
liking the  neighbourhood  to  which  he 
was  consigned.  At  length  he  slowly 
crept  off  to  the  hedge,  and  sate  him- 
self down  in  the  place  of  espionage 
pointed  out  to  him.  Now,  philoso- 
phers tell  us  that  what  is  called 
the  p<iint  of  honour  is  a  barbarous 
fcndal  prejudice.  Amongst  the  higher 
classes,  wherein  those  feudal  preju- 
dices may  be  supposed  to  prevail, 
Lenny  Fairfield*s  occupation  wonld 
not  have  been  considered  peculiarly 
honourable;  neither  wonld  it  have 
seemed  so  to  the  more  turbulent 
spirits  among  the  humbler  orders,  who 
have  a  point  of  honour  of  then*  own, 
which  consists  in  the  adherence  to 
each  other  in  defiance  of  all  lawful 
authority.  But  to  Lenny  Fairfield, 
brought  up  much  apart  from  other 
boys,  and  with  a  profound  and 
grateful  reverence  for  the  Squire  in- 
stilled into  all  his  habits  of  thought, 
notions  of  honour  bounded  themselves 
to  simple  honesty  and  straightfor- 
ward truth  ;  and  as  he  cherished  an 
unquestioning  awe  of  order  and 
constitutional  authority,  so  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  there  was  any- 
thing derogatory  and  debasing  in 
being  thus  set  to  watch  for  an 
offender.  On  the  contrary-,  as  he  began 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  of  the 
church  service,  and  to  enjoy  the  cool 
of  the  summer  shade,  and  the  occa- 
sional chirp  of  the  birds,  he  got  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  the  com- 


mission  to  which  he  was  deputed.  la 
youth,  at  least,  eyerything  has  its 
bright  side—even  the  appointment  of 
Protector  to  the  Parish  Stocks.  For 
the  Stocks,  themselves,  Leonard  had 
no  affection,  it  is  true ;  but  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  aggressors, 
and  he  could  well  conceive  that  the 
Squire  would  ht  very  much  hurt  at 
the  revolutionary  event  of  the  night. 
'^  So,"  thought  poor  Leonard  in  his 
simple  heart — ^^  so  if  I  can  serve  his 
honour,  by  keeping  off  mischievous 
boys,  or  letting  him  know  who  did 
the  thing,  Pm  sure  it  would  be  a 

Croud  day  for  mother."  Then  he 
cgan  to  consider  that,  however  un- 
graciously Mr  Stirn  had  bestowed  on 
him  the  appointment,  still  it  was  a 
compliment  to  him — showed  trust  and 
confidence  in  him,  picked  him  ont 
from  his  contemporaries  as  the  sober 
moral  pattern  boy  ;  and  Lenny  had  a 
great  deal  of  pride  iu  him,  especially 
in  matters  of  repute  aud  character. 

All  these  things  considered,  I  say, 
Leonard  Fairfield  reclined  in  his  lurs- 
ing- place,  if  not  with  positive  delight 
and  intoxicating  rapture,  at  least 
with  tolerable  content  and  some  com- 
placency. 

Mr  Stim  might  have  been  gone  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  boy  came 
through  a  little  gate  in  the  park,  just 
opposite  to  Lenny's  retreat  in  the 
hedge,  and,  as  if  fatigued  with  walk« 
ing,  or  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
day,  paused  on  the  green  for  a  moment 
or  so,  and  then  advanced  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  tree  which  over- 
hung  the  Stocks. 

Lenny  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 
peeped  out  jealously. 

lie  had  never  seen  the  boy  before : 
it  was  a  strange  face  to  him. 

Leonard  Fairfield  was  not  fond  of 
strangers ;  moreover,  he  had  a  vagne 
belief  that  strangers  were  at  the  lx>t- 
tom  of  that  desecration  of  the  Stocks. 
The  boy,  then,  was  a  stranger;  bntwhat 
was  his  rank  V  Was  he  of  that  grade 
in  society  in  which  the  natural  offences 
are  or  are  not  consonant  to,  or  harmoni- 
ous with,  outrages  upon  Stocks  ?  On 
that  Lenny  Fairfield  did  not  feel  quite 
assured.  According  to  all  the  experience 
of  the  villager,  the  boy  was  not  dressed 
like  a  young  gentleman.  Leonard's 
notions  of  such  aristocratic  costume 
were   naturally  fashioned  npoa  tlie 
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nodel   of  Frank  Hazeldean.    They 
represented  to  him  a  dazzling  vision 
of  snow-white  trousers,  and  beaatiftd 
bine  coats,  and  incomparable  cravats. 
Now  the  dress  of  this  stranger,  though 
not  that  of  a  peasant  nor  of  a  farmer, 
did  not  in  any  way  correspond  with 
Lenny's  notions  of  the  costume  of  a 
young  gentleman:  it  looked  to  him 
highly   disreputable;   the  coat  was 
covered  with  mud,  and  the  hat  was 
all  manner  of  shapes,  with  a  gap  be- 
tween the  side  and  crown. 

Lenny  was  puzzled,  till  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  the  gate  through 
which  the  boy  had  passed  was  in  the 
direct  path  across  the  park  from  a 
small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
irere  in  very  bad  odour  at  the  Hall—- 
they  bad  Immemorially  furnished  the 
most  daring  poachers  to  the  preserves, 
the  most  troublesome  trespassers  on  the 
pari[,  the  most  unprincipled  orchard- 
robbers,   and  the  most  disputatious 
sssertors   of    various   problematical 
rights  of  way,  which,  according  to  the 
Town,  were  public,  and,  according  to 
-the  Hall,  had  been  private  since  the 
Conquest.    It  was  true  that  the  same 
path  led  also  directly  from  the  Squire^s 
boose,  but  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  wearer  of  attire  so  equivocal  had 
been  visitiug  there.    All  things  con- 
sidered, Lenny  had  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  but  that  the  stranger  was  a 
sbopboy  or  'prentice  from  the  town  of 
Thomdyke ;  and  the  notorious  repute 
of  that  town,  coupled  with  this  prc- 
sinnption,made  it  probable  that  Lenny 
now  saw  before  him  one  of  the  mid- 
night desecrators  of  the  Stocks.    As  if 
to  confirm  the  suspicion,  which  passed 
through  Lenny's  mind  with  a  rapidity 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  lines  it  costs  me  to  convey  it, 
the  boy,  now  standing  right  before  the 
Stocks,  bent  down  and  read  that  pithy 
anathema  with  which  it  was  defaced. 
And  having  read  it,  he  repeated  it 
aloud,  and  Lenny  actually  saw  him 
8mile---4neh  a  smile ! — ^so  disagreeable 
and  sinister!    Lenny  had  never  be- 
fore seen  the  smile  Sardonic 

But  what  were  Lenny's  pious  horror 
and  dismay  when  this  ominous  stran- 
ger fiairly  seated  himself  on  the  Stocks, 
Ftttod  his  heels  profanely  on  the  lids 
«f  two  of  the  four  round  eyes^  and, 
taking  oat  a  pencil  and  a  pocket-book, 
began  to  write.    Was  this  audacious 
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Unknown  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
church  and  the  Hall  for  the  purposes 
of  conflagration  ?  He  looked  at  one, 
and  at  the  other,  with  a  strange,  fixed 
stare  as  he  wrote— not  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  paper,  as  Lenny  had  been 
taught  to  do  when  he  sate  down  to  bis 
copy-book.  The  fact  is,  that  Bandal 
Leslie  was  tired  and  faint,  and  he  felt 
the  shock  of  his  fall  the  more,  after  the 
few  paces  he  had  walked,  so  that 
he  was  glad  to  rest  himself  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  and  he  took  that  opportunity 
to  write  a  line  to  Fi-ank,  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  calling  again,  intend- 
ing to  tear  the  leaf  on  which  he  wrote 
out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  leave  it 
at  the  firat  cottage  he  passed,  with  in- 
structions to  take  it  to  the  Hall. 

While  Randal  was  thus  innocently 
engaged,  Lenny  came  up  to  him,  with 
the  firm  and  measured  pace  of  one 
who  has  resolved,  cost  what  it  may, 
to  do  his  diit}'.  And  as  Lenny,  though 
brave,  was  not  ferocious,  so  the  anger 
he  felt,  and  the  suspicions  he  enter- 
tained, only  exhibited  themselves  in 
the  following  solemn  appeal  to  the 
offender's  sense  of  propriety, — 

^^  Ben't  you  ashamed  of  3'ourself  ? 
Sitting  on  the  Squire's  new  Stocks ! 
Do  get  np,  and  go  along  with  you  ! " 

Randal  turned  round  sharply ;  and 
though,  at  auy  other  moment,  he 
would  have  had  sense  enough  to  ex- 
tricate himself  very  easily  from  his 
false  position,  yet.  Nemo  mortatUum^ 
&c.  No  one  is  always  wise.  And 
Randal  was  in  an  exceedingly  bad 
humour.  The  affability  towards  his 
inferiors,  for  which  I  lately  praised 
him,  was  entirely  lost  in  the  contempt 
for  impertinent  snobs  natural  to  au 
insulted  Etonian. 

Therefore,  eyeing  Lenny  with  great 
disdain,  Randal  answered  briefly, — 

*^  You  are  an  insolent  young  black- 
guard." 

So  curt  a  rejoinder  made  Lenny's 
blood  fly  to  his  face.  Pei*suaded  be- 
fore that  the  intruder  was  some  law- 
less apprentice  or  shop  lad,  he  was  now 
more  confirmed  in  that  judgment,  not 
only  by  language  so  uncivil,  but  by 
the  truculent  glance  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  certainly  did  not 
derive  any  imposing  dignity  from  the 
mutilated,  rakish,  hang-dog,  ruinous 
hat,  under  which  it  shot  its  sullen  and 
menacing  fire. 
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Of  «U  the  variouB  artidefl  of 
which  oar  male  attire  is  composed, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  has  so 
much  character  and  expression  as  the 
top  covering.  A  neat,  well- brushed, 
short-napp^,  gentlemanlike  hat,  pat 
on  with  a  certain  air,  gives  a  distinc* 
Uon  and  respectability  to  the  whole 
exterior ;  whereas  a  broken,  squashed, 
higgledy-piggledy  sort  of  a  hat,  such 
as  Randal  Leslie  had  on,  would  go  far 
towards  transforming  the  stateliest 
gentleman  that  ever  walked  down  St 
James's  Street  into  the  ideal  of  a 
mthanly  scamp. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is 
nothing  more  antipathetic  to  your 
peasant-boy  than  a  shop-boy.  Even 
on  grand  political  occasions,  the  rural 
work  iug- class  can  rarely  be  coaxed 
hito  sympathy  with  the  trading  town- 
dass.  Your  true  English  peasant  is 
always  an  ari;)tocrat.  Moreover,  and 
irrespectively  of  this  immemorial 
grudge  of  class,  there  is  something 
peculiarly  hostile  in  the  relationship 
between  boy  and  boy  when  their  backs 
are  once  up,  and  they  are  alone  on  a 
quiet  bit  of  green.    Something  of  the 


game-cock  feeling— something  ihM 
tends  to  keep  alive,  in  the  population  of 
(his  island,  (otherwise  so  lamb-like 
and  peaceful,)  the  martial  propensity  to 
double  the  thumb  tightly  over  the  tour 
fingers,  and  make  what  is  called  *^  it 
fist  of  it."  Dangerous  symptoms  of 
these  mingled  and  aggressive  senti- 
ments were  visible  in  Lenny  Fair- 
field at  the  words  and  the  look  of  the 
unprepossessing  stranger.  And  the 
stranger  seemed  aware  of  them  ;  for 
his  pale  face  grew  more  pale,  and 
his  sullen  eye  more  fixed  and  more 
vigilant. 

''  You  get  off  them  Stocks,*'  said 
Lenny,  disdaining  to  reply  to  the  coarse 
expressions  bestowed  on  him;  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  be 
gave  Uie  intruder  what  he  meant  for 
a  shove,  but  which  Kandal  took  for 
a  blow.  The  Etonian  sprang  up,  and 
the  quickness  of  his  movement,  aided 
but  by  a  slight  touch  of  his  hand, 
made  Lenny  lose  his  balance,  and  sent 
him  neck-and-crop  over  the  Stocka. 
Burning  with  rage,  the  young  villager 
rose  alertly,  and,  flying  at  UandaU 
struck  out  right  and  left. 


CH4PTKa   III. 


Aid  me,  O  ye  Nine  I  whom  the  in- 
comparable Persins  satirised  his  con- 
temporaries for  invoking,  and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  invoked  on  his  own 
behalf — aid  me  to  describe  that 
famous  battle  by  the  Stocks,  and  in 
defence  of  the  Stocks,  which  was 
waged  by  the  two  representatives  of 
Saxon  and  Norman  England.  Here, 
sober  support  of  law  and  duty  and  de- 
legated trust — pro  aria  etfocu  ;  there, 
haughty  invasion,  and  bellicose  spirit 
of  knighthood,  and  that  respect  for 
name  and  person,  which  we  call  ho- 
nour. Here,  too,  hardy  physical  force 
—there,  skilful  discipline.  Here— 
The  Nine  arc  %a  deaf  as  a  post,  and  as 
cold  as  a  stone!  Plague  take  the 
jades! — I  can  do  better  without  them. 

liandal  was  a  year  older  than 
Lenny,  but  he  wam  not  so  tall  nor  so 
strong,  nor  even  so  acti%'e ;  and  after 
the  first  blind  rush,  when  the  two 
boys  paused,  and  drew  back  to 
breathe,  I^iiny.  eyeing  the  slight  form 
and  huelcf^  cheek  of  his  opponent, 
and  !;eeing  blood  trickling  from  Han* 


dal's  lip,  was  seized  with  an  instan- 
taneous and  generous  remorse.  **  It 
was  not  fair,"  he  thought,  ^^  to  fight 
one  whom  he  could  beat  so  easily.** 
So,  retreating  still  farther,  and  lettms 
his  arms  fall  to  his  side,  he  said 
mildly — ^^  There,  let's  have  no  more 
of  it ;  but  go  home  and  be  good." 

Randal  Leslie  had  no  remarkable 
degree  of  that  constitutional  quality 
called  physical  courage;  but  be  had 
all  those  moral  qualities  which  supplj 
its  place.  He  was  proud — he  was 
vindictive — he  had  high  self-esteem—* 
ho  had  the  destructive  organ  more 
than  the  combative ; — what  had  onee 
provoked  his  wrath  it  became  his  in- 
stinct to  sweep  away.  Therefore, 
though  all  hb  nerves  were  quivering, 
and  hot  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  he 
approached  Lenny  with  the  sternness 
of  a  gladiator,  and  said  Itetween  his 
teeth,  which  he  set  hard,  choking 
back  the  sob  of  rage  and  pain — 

**  Yon  have  struck  roe — and  yon 
shall  not  stir  from  this  ground— till 
I  have  made  yon  repent  it.    Pat  np 
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yoiBr  hands — I  wiU  not  strike  ycm  so 
—defend  yonraelf." 

Lenny  mechankidly  obeyed;  and 
he  had  good  need  of  the  admonition : 
for  if  l^fore  be  had  had  the  advan- 
tage, now  that  Randal  had  recovered 
the  sorprise  to  his  nerves,  the  battle 
was  not  to  the  strong. 

ThoQgh  Leslie  had  not  been  a  fight- 
ing boy  at  Eton,  still  his  temper  had 
involved  him  in  some  conflicts  when 
he  was  in  the  lower  forms,  and 
he  had  learned  something  of  the  art 
IS  well  as  the  practice  in  pugilism — 
in  excellent  thing,  too,  I  am  barba- 
rous enongfa  to  Mieve,  and  which  I 
hope  will  never  qnite  die  ont  of  oar 
public  schools.  Ah,  many  a  young 
duke  has  been  a  better  fellow  for  life 
from  a  fair  set-to  with  a  trader^s  son  ; 
and  many  a  trader's  son  has  learned 
to  look  a  lord  more  manfully  in  the 
face  on  the  hustings,  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  sound  thrashing  he 
once  gave  to  some  little  Lord  Leopold 
Dawdle. 

So  Randal  now  brought  his  expe- 
rience and  art  to  bear;  put  aside 
those  heavy  roundabout  blows,  and 
darted  in  his  own,  quick  and  sharp — 
supplying  the  due  momentum  of  pugi- 
listic mechanics  to  the  natural  feeble- 
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ness  of  bis  arm.  Ay,  and  the  arm, 
too,  was  no  longer  so  feeble :  so  strange 
is  the  strength  that  comes  from  pas- 
sion and  pluck  I 

Poor  Lenn^r,  who  had  never  fought 
before,  was  bewildered;  his  sensa- 
tions grew  so  entangled  that  be  could 
never  recall  them  distinctly :  be  had 
a  dim  reminiscence  of  some  breathless 
impotent  rush — of  a  sudden  blindness 
-followed  by  quick  flashes  of  intolerable 
light--of  a  deadly  faintness,  fh>m 
which  he  was  roused  by  sharp  pangs 
— here — there— every  whei-e ;  and  then 
all  bo  could  remember  was,  that  he 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  huddled  up 
and  panting  hard,  while  bis  adversary 
bent  over  him  with  a  countenance  as 
dark  and  livid  as  Lara  himself  might 
have  bent  over  the  fallen  Otbo.  For 
Randal  Leslie  was  not  one  who,  by 
impalse  and  nature,  subscribed  to  the 
noble  English  maxim — ^*  Never  hit  a 
foe  when  he  is  down  ;  ^^  and  it  cost 
him  a  strung  if  brief  self-struggle,  not 
to  set  bis  heel  on  that  prostrate  form. 
It  was  the  mind,  not  the  heart,  that 
subdued  the  savage  within  him,  as, 
muttering  something  inwardly — cer- 
tainly not  Christian  forgiveness — the 
victor  turned  gloomily  away. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


Just  at  that  precise  moment,  who 
should  appear  but  Mr  Stim !  For,  in 
fact,  being  extremely  anxious  to  get 
Lenny  Into  disgrace,  he  had  hoped 
that  he  should  have  found  the  young 
villager  bad  shirked  the  commission 
intrusted  to  him;  and  the  Right-hand 
Man  had  silly  come  back,  to  see  if  that 
amiable  expectation  were  realised. 
He  now  beheld  Lenny  rising  with  some 
difBculty — still  panting  hard  —  and 
with  hysterical  sounds  akin  to  what  is 
vulgarly  called  blubbering — bis  fine 
new  waistcoat  sprinkled  with  his  own 
blood,  which  flowed  from  bis  nose — 
nose  that  seemed  to  Lenny  Fairfield*s 
feelings  to  be  a  nose  no  more,  but  a 
swollen,  gigantic,  mountainous  Slaw- 
kenbergian  excrescence,~in  fact,  he 
fielt  all  nose!  Turning  aghast  from 
this  spectacle,  Mr  Stim  surveyed,  with 
no  more  respect  than  Lenny  bad  ma- 
nifested, the  stranger  boy,  who  had 
again  seated  himself  on  the  Stocks 


(whether  to  recover  his  breath,  or 
whether  to  show  that  his  victory  was 
consummated,  and  that  be  was  in  bis 
rights  of  possession.)  "  Iloilo,"  said 
Mr  Stirn,  **  what  is  all  this? — what's 
the  matter,  Lenny,  you  blockhead  ?  " 

"  He  will  sit  there,"  answered 
Lenny,  in  broken  gasps,  "and  he 
has  beat  me  because  I  would  not 
let  him ;  but  I  doesn't  mind  that," 
added  the  villager,  trying  hard  to  sup- 
press his  teare,  **  and  I'm  ready  again 
for  him — that  I  am." 

"  And  what  do  yon  do,  lolloping 
there  on  them  blessed  Stocks  ?" 

^'  Looking  at  the  landscape  :  ont 
of  my  light,  man  I  " 
-  This  tone  instantly  inspired  Mr 
Stim  with  misgivings  :  it  was  a  tone 
so  disrespectful  to  him  that  be  was 
seized  with  involuntary  respect :  who 
but  a  gentleman  could  speak  so  to 
Mr  Stim  ? 

"  And  may  I  ask  who  you  be  ? 
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said  Stirn,  falteriogij,  and  half 
inclined  to  touch  hia  bat.  ^'Whafs 
joor  name,  pray,  and  what*s  yoor 
lianesa?*' 

**  Mj  name  is  Bandal  Leslie,  and 
mj  business  was  to  visit  your  master^s 
family — tbat  is,  if  yon  are,  as  I  guess 
from  your  manner,  Mr  Hazeldcan*s 
ploughman  !** 

So  saying,  Kaudal  rose ;  and,  mov- 
ing on  a  few  paces,  turned,  and  throw- 
ing half-a-crown  on  the  road,  said  to 
Lenny, — *^  I^t  tbat  pay  yon  for  yonr 
bruises,  and  remember  another  time 
iiow  you  speak  to  a  gentleman.  As 
for  you,  fellow,** — and  he  |>ointcd  his 
scornful  hand  towards  Mr  Stim,  who, 
with  his  month  open,   and  his  hat 
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now  fahrly  off,  stood  bowing  to  the 
earth — *^  as  for  you,  give  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr  Hazeldoan,  and  say 
that,  when  be  does  us  the  honour  to 
visit  us  at  Rood  Hall,  I  trust  that  the 
manners  of  our  villagers  will  make 
him  ashamed  of  Hazcldcan.*' 

O  my  poor  Sqnhrel  Rood  Hall 
ashamed  of  Hazeldean  I  If  that  mes- 
sage had  ever  been  delivered  to  you, 
you  would  never  have  looked  up 
again ! 

With  those  bitter  words,  Randal 
swung  himself  over  the  stile  that  led 
into  the  parson *s  glebe,  and  left 
I^nny  Fairfield  still  feeling  his  nose, 
and  Mr  Stim  still  bowing  to  the 
earth. 
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Randal  I.<eslio  had  a  very  long 
walk  home  :  ho  was  bruised  and  sore 
•from  head  to  foot,  and  his  mind  was 
etill  more  sore  and  more  bruised  than 
ilia  body.  But  if  Randal  Leslie  had 
rested  himself  in  the  Squire*s  gardens, 
without  walking  backwards,  and  in- 
•dnlging  in  speculations  suggested  by 
Marat,  and  warranted  by  my  Loi^ 
Bacon,  he  would  have  passed  a  most 
afpreeable  evening,  and  really  availed 
himself  of  the  Sqnire*s  wealth  by  go- 
ing home  in  the  Sqnire*s  carriage. 
But  because  he  chose  to  take  so  in- 
-tellectnal  a  view  of  property,  he 
tnmbled  into  a  ditch;  because  he 
tumbled  into  a  ditch,  he  spoilt  his 


clothes;  because  he  spoiled  his  clothes, 
he  gave  up  his  visit ;  because  ho  gave 
up  his  visit,  he  got  into  the  viUage 
green,  and  sate  on  the  Stocks  with 
a  hat  that  gave  him  the  air  of  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  treadmill ;  because  ho 
sate  on  the  Stocks — with  that  hat,  and 
a  cross  face  nndcr  it— be  had  been 
forced  into  the  most  discredit  able 
squabble  with  a  clodhopper,  and  was 
now  limping  home,  at  war  with  gods 
and  men ; — «r^,  (this  is  a  moral  that 
will  bear  repetition)— «r^,  when  yon 
walk  in  a  rich  man*s  grounds,  be 
contented  to  enjoy  what  is  yonrs, 
namely,  the  prospect ; — I  dare  say 
you  will  enjoy  it  more  than  he  does. 


COAPTSa   Tt. 


If,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and 
^the  cmdeness  of  his  experience, 
Lenny  Fairfield  had  conceived  it  pro- 
bable tbat  Mr  Sthn  would  address  to 
Jiim  some  words  in  approbation  of  his 
gallantry,  and  in  sympathy  for  his 
4Miiises,  he  soon  found  himself  wofully 
mtotaken.  That  truly  great  man, 
worthy  prime-minister  of  Haxeldean, 
might,  perhaps,  pardon  a  dereliction 
from  his  ordefs,  if  such  dereliction 
.proved  advantageous  to  the  interests 
•of  the  service,  or  redounded  to  the 
credit  of  the  chief;  but  he  wss  inex- 
^Mrable  to  that  worst  of  diplomatic 
oflences — ^an  ill-timed,  stupid,  over- 
leakws  obedienoe  to  orders,  which. 


if  it  established  the  devotion  of  the 
employl,  got  the  employer  into  what 
is  populsdy  called  a  scrape!  And 
though,  by  those  unversed  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  human  heart,  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  especial  hearts  of 
prime-ministers  and  Right-hand  men. 
It  might  have  seemed  natural  that  Mr 
Stim,  as  he  stood  still,  hat  in  hand, 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  stung, 
humbled,  and  exasperated  by  the 
mortification  he  had  received  from 
the  lips  of  Randal  Leslie,  would 
have  felt  that  tbat  young  gentleman 
was  the  proper  otject  of  his  resent- 
ment; yet  such  a  breach  of  all  the 
etiquette  of  diplonatio  life  as  resenl* 
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ment  towards  a  superior  power  was 
tiie  last  idea  that  would  have  sag- 
gested  itself  to  the  profound  intellect 
of  the  Premier  of  Hazeldean.    Still, 
as  rage  like  steam  most  escape  some- 
where, Mr  Stim,  on  feeling — as  he 
afterwards  expressed  it  to  bis  wife — 
that  his  ^^bozzom  was  a  burstin,*^ 
turned  with  the  natural  instinct  of 
self-preservation  to  the  safety-valve 
provided  for  the  explosion ;  and  the 
vapours  within  him  rushed  into  vent 
upon  Lenny  Fairfield.     He  clapped 
his  hat  on  his  head  fiercely,  and  thus 
relieved  his  "  buzzom.'* 

"You  young  wiUain!  you  howda- 
doQs  wiper  I  and  so  all  this  blessed 
Sabbath  afternoon,  when  you  ought  to 
have  been  in  church  on  your  marrow 
bones,  a-praying  for  your  betters,  you 
hasbe!en  a-fitting  with  a  young  gentle- 
man, and  a  wiaiter  to  your  master,  on 
the  werry  place  of  the  parridge  hinsti- 
tntion  that  you   was  to  guard  and 
pertect ;  and  a-bloodying  it  all  over, 
I  declares,  with  your  blaggard  little 
noser     Thus  saying,  and  as  if  to 
mend  the  matter,  Mr  Stim  aimed  an 
additional  stroke   at   the   offending 
member;   but,  Lenny   mechanically 
potting  up  both  his  arms  to  defend 
his  face,  Mr  Stim  stmck  his  knuckles 
against  the  large  brass  buttons  that 
adorned  the  cuff  of  the  boy's  coat- 
sleeve — an  incident  which  consider- 
ably   aggravated     his    indignation. 
And  Lenny,  whose  spirit  was  fairly 
ronsed  at  what  the  narrowness  of  his 
edncation  conceived  to  be  a  signal  in- 
jastice,  placing  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
between  Mr  Stim  and  himself,  began 
that  task  of  self* justification  which  it 
was  equally  impolitic  to  conceive  and 
imprudent  to  execute,  since,  in  such  a 
case,  to  justify  was  to  recriminate. 

"  I  wonder  at  you.  Master  Stim, 
—if  mother  could  hear  you !  You 
know  it  was  you  who  would  not  let 
me  go  to  church ;  it  was  you  who 
told  me  to—" 
"Fit    a   young   gentleman,    and 


2^ 

break  the  Sabbath,"  said  Mr  Stira^ 
intenmpting  him  with  a  withering 
sneer.  »'  O  yes  I  I  told  you  to  dis- 
grace his  honour  the  Squire,  and  me, 
and  the  parridge,  and  bring  us  ali 
into  trouble.  But  the  Squire  told  me 
to  make  an  example,  and  I  will!'* 
With  those  words,  quick  as  lightning 
flashed  upon  Mr  Stim's  mind  the 
luminous  idea  of  setting  Lenny  in  the 
very  Stocks  which  he  had  too  faithfully- 
guarded.  Eureka!  the  "example" 
was  before  him !  Here,  he  could  gratify 
his  long  grudge  against  the  pattern 
boy ;  here,  by  such  a  selection  of  the 
very  best  lad  in  the  parish,  he 
could  strike  terror  into  the  worst ; 
here  he  could  appease  the  offended 
dignity  of  Randal  Leslie ;  here  was  a 
practical  apology  to  the  Squire  for  the 
affront  put  upon  his  young  visitor; 
here,  too,  there  was  prompt  obedience 
to  the  Squire's  own  wish  that  the 
Stocks  should  be  provided  as  soon  as 
possible  with  a  tenant.  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  thought,  Mr  Stii*n  made 
a  rapid  plunge  at  his  victim,  caught 
him  by  the  skirt  of  bis  jacket,  and,  in 
a  few  seconds  more,  the  jaws  of  the 
Stocks  had  opened,  and  Lenny  Fair- 
field was  thrust  therein — a  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  reverses  of  fortune.  This 
done,  and  while  the  boy  was  too 
astounded,  too  stupefied  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  calamity  for  the  resist- 
ance he  might  otherwise  have  made 
— nay,  for  more  than  a  few  inaudible 
words — MrStirn  hurried  from  the  spot, 
but  not  without  first  picking  up  and 
pocketing  the  half-crown  designed  for 
Lenny,  and  which,  so  great  had  been 
his  first  emotions,  he  had  hitherto  even 
almost  forgotten.  He  then  made  his 
way  towards  the  church,  with  the  in- 
tention to  place  himself  close  by  the 
door,  catch  the  Squire  as  he  came  out, 
whisper  to  him  what  had  passed,  and 
lead  him,  with  the  whole  congregation 
at  his  heels,  to  gaze  upon  the  sacrifice 
offered  up  to  the  joint  Powers  of 
Nemesis  and  Themis. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Unaffectedly  I  say  it— upon  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  an  author,  unaffectedly  I 
lay  it — no  words  of  mine  can  do  jus- 
te to  the  sensations  experienced  by 


Lenny  Fairfield,  as  he  sate  alone  in 
that  place  of  penance.  He  felt  no 
more  the  physical  pain 'of  his  braises; 
the  anguish  of  his  mind  stifled  and 
overbore  all  corporeal  suffering — an 
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angnisli  t?  great  as  the  childish  breast 
is  capable  of  holding.     For  first  and 
deepest  of  all,  and  earliest  felt,  was 
the  baming  sense  of  injustice.     He 
had,  it  might  be  with  erring  judg- 
ment, but  with  all  honesty,  earnest- 
ness, and  zeal,  executed  the  commis- 
nion  intrusted  to  him ;  he  had  stood 
forth  manfully  in   discliarge  of   his 
dnty ;  he  had  fought  for  it,  suffered 
for  it,  bled  for  it.    This  was  his  re- 
ward !    Now,  in  Lennj^s  mind  there 
was  pre-eminently  that  quality  which 
distinguishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — 
the  sense  of  justice.    It  was  perhaps 
the  strongest  principle  in  his  moral 
constitution ;  and  the  principle  had 
never  lost  its  virgin  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness by  any  of  the  minor  acts  of 
oppression  and  iniquity  which  boys 
of  higher    birth    often    suffer   from 
harsh    parents,     or     in    t3Tannical 
schools.    So  that  it  was  for  the  first 
time  that  that  iron  entered  into  his 
sonl,  and  with  it  came  its  attendant 
feeling — the  wrathful  galling  sense  of 
impotence.    He  had  been  wronged, 
and  he  had  no  means  to  right  himself. 
Then  came  another  sensation,  if  not  so 
deep,  yet  more  smarting  and  enven- 
omed for  the  time—shame !    He,  the 
good  boy  of  all  good  boys — he,  the 
pattern  of  the  school,  and  the  pride  of 
the  parson — he,  whom  the  Sqnire,  hi 
flight  of  all  his  contemporaries,  had 
often  singled  ont  to  slap  on  the  back, 
and  the  grand  Squire*s  lady  to  pat  on 
Che  head,  with  a  smiling  gratulation 


on  his  young  and  fair  rapnte — he,  who 
had  already  learned  so  deariy  to  priae 
the  sweets  of  an  honourable  name — 
he,  to  be  made,  as  it  were,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  mark  for  oppro- 
brium, a  butt  of  scorn,  a  jeer,  and  a 
bveword !  The  streams  of  his  life 
were  poisoned  at  the  fountain.  And 
then  came  a  tenderer  thought  of  his 
mother !  of  the  shock  this  would  be  to 
her— she  who  had  already  began  to 
look  up  to  him  as  her  stay  and 
support :  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
the  tears,  long  suppressed,  rolled 
down. 

Then  he  wrestled  and  straggled, 
and  strove  to  wrench  bis  limbs  from 
that  hateful  bondage ; — for  he  heard 
steps  approaching.  And  he  began  to 
picture  to  himself  the  arrival  of  all  the 
villagera  from  chnrch,  the  sad  gaze  of 
the  Parson,  the  bent  brow  of  the 
Squire,  the  idle  ill -suppressed  titter  of 
all  the  boys,  jealous  of  his  unblotted 
character — character  of  which  the 
original  whiteness  could  never,  never 
lie  restored!  He  would  always  be 
the  boy  who  had  sate  in  the  Stocks ! 
And  the  words  uttered  by  the  Sqnire 
came  back  on  his  soul,  like  the  voice 
of  conscience  in  the  ears  of  some 
doomed  Macbeth.  **  A  sad  disgrace, 
Lenny — you'll  never  be  in  such  a 
quandary."  **  Quandary,*'  the  word 
was  unfamiliar  to  him  ;  it  must  mean 
something  awfully  disoreditable.  The 
poor  boy  could  have  prayed  for  the 
earth  to  swallow  him. 


CH4PTBR    VIII. 


**  Kettles  and  frying-pans  !  what 
has  us  here  T  cried  the  tinker. 

This  time  Mr  Sprott  was  without 
his  donkey  ;  for,  it  being  Sunday,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  donkey 
was  enjoying  his  Sabbath  on  the 
Common.  The  tinker  was  in  his 
Sunday's  best,  clean  and  smart,  about 
to  take  his  lounge  in  the  park. 

Lenny  Fairfield  made  no  answer  to 
the  appeal. 

**  You  in  the  wood,  mv  baby  I 
Well,  that's  the  last  tuight'l  should 
ha'  thought  to  see.  But  we  all  lives 
to  lara,"  added  the  tinker  senten- 
tionsly.  "  Who  gave  you  them  leg- 
gins  ?    Can*t  yon  speak,  lad  V" 

•*  Xick  SHm." 


'« Nick  Stira  !  Ay,  I'd  ha'  U'en  my 
davy  on  that :  and  cos  vy  ?" 

*^  'Cause  I  did  as  he  told  me,  and 
fought  a  boy  as  was  trespassing  on 
these  very  Stocks ;  and  he  beat  me— 
but  I  don't  care  for  that;  and  that  boy 
was  a  young  gentleman,  and  going  to 
visit  the  Stjuire ;  and  so  Nick  Stira — " 
I>enny  stoppe<l  short,  choked  by  rage 
and  humiliation. 

*'  Au^li,"  said  the  tinker,  staring, 
^^  you  fit  with  a  young  gentleman,  did 
you  ?  Sorry  to  hear  you  confess  that, 
my  lad  !  Sit  there,  and  be  thankful 
you  ha'  got  off  so  cheap.  'TIS  salt 
and  battery  to  fit  with  your  bettera, 
and  a  Lunnon  justice  o'  peace  would 
have  given  you  two  montlis  o'  the 
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treadmill.  But  vj  slionld  yon  fit  cos 
be  trespassed  on  the  Stocks  ?  It  ben't 
Tonr  natural  8ideforfitting,Itakosit.'* 
Lenny  mnnnnred  something  not 
very  distingnishable  abont  serving  the 
Sqnire,  and  doing  as  he  was  bid. 

"  Oh,  I  sees,  Lenny,"  interrupted 
the  tinker,  in  a  tone  of  great  con- 
tempt, **yon  be  one  o*  those  who 
would  rayther   ^nnt  with  the  ounds 
tkan  run  with  the  'arel     You  be*s 
the   good  pattern    boy,  and  would 
peach  agin  your  own  border  to  curry 
f&Tour  with  the  grand  folks.     Fie, 
ltd!  yon  be  sarved  right:  stick  by 
your  border,  then  you*U  be  ^spected 
when  you  gets  into  trouble,  and  not 
beVarsaliy*espised — as  you'll  be  arter 
church- time !    Veil,  I  can't  be  seen 
*wrting  with  you,  now  yon  are  in  this 
ben  drogotary  fix  ;  it  might  hurt  my 
cncter,  both  with  them  as  built  the 
Stocks,  and  them  as  wants  to  pull  'em 
down.    Old  kettles  to  mend !    Yy, 
yoQ  makes  me  forglt  the  Sabbath. 
Sftrvent,  my  lad,  and  wish  you  well 
out  of  it ;  'specks  to  your  mother,  and 
sar  we  can  deal  for  the  pan  and  shoTel 
all  the  same  for  yoor  misfiNrtin." 


The  tinker  went  his  way.  Lenny's 
eye  followed  him  with  the  sullenness 
of  despair.  The  tinker,  like  all  the 
tribe  of  hnman  comforters,  had  only 
watered  the  brambles  to  invigorate 
the  prick  of  the  thorns.  Yes,  if 
Lenny  had  been  caught  breaking  the 
Stocks,  some  at  least  would  have  pitied 
him;  but  to  be  incarcerated  for  de- 
fending them,  yon  might  as  well  have 
expected  that  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  would  have 
pitied  Dr  Giiillotin  when  he  slid 
through  the  grooves  of  his  own  deadly 
machine.  And  even  the  tinker,  itiner- 
ant, ragamuffin  vagabond  as  he  was, 
felt  ashamed  to  be  found  with  the 
pattern  boy  I  Lenny's  head  sank 
again  on  his  breast,  heavily  as  if 
it  had  been  of  lead.  Some  few  minutes 
thus  passed,  when  the  unhappy  pri- 
soner became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  another  spectator  to  his  shame :  he 
heard  no  step,  but  he  saw  a  shadow 
thrown  over  the  sward.  He  held  his 
breath,  and  would  not  look  up,  with 
some  vague  idea  that  if  he  refused  to 
see  he  might  escape  being  seen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"Per  Baccof^  saidDr  Riccabocca, 
potting  his  hand  on  Lenny's  shoulder, 
and  bending  down  to  look  into  his  face 
--^^Per  Baccol  my  young  friend,  do 
you  sit  here  from  choice  or  necessity  ?  " 

Lenny  slightly  shuddered,  and 
winced  under  the  touch  of  one  whom 
he  had  hitlierto  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  superstitious  abhorrence. 

"  I  fear,"  resumed  Riccabocca,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  his 
question,  **  that,  though  the  situation 
is  charming,  you  did  not  select  it  your- 
self. What  is  this?" — and  the  irony 
of  the  tone  vanished — "  what  is  this, 
my  poor  boy?  You  have  been  bleed- 
ing, and  I  see  that  those  tears  which 
you  try  to  check  come  from  a  deep 
well.  Tell  me,  povero  fanciuUo  mio^ 
(the  sweet  Italian  vowels,  though 
Lenny  did  not  understand  them, 
sounded  softly  and  soothingly,) — tell 
me,  my  child,  how  all  this  happened. 
Perhaps  I  can  help  you — we  have  all 
erred  ;  wo  should  all  help  each  other." 

Lenny's  heart,  that  just  before  had 
Memed  bound  in  brass,  found  itself  a 


way  as  the  Italian  spoke  thus  kindly, 
and  the  tears  rushed  down;  but  he 
again  stopped  them,  and  gulped  out 
sturdily, — 

**I  have  not  done  no  wrong;  it 
ben't  my  fault — and  'tis  that  which 
kills  me!"  concluded  Lenny,  with  a 
burst  of  energy. 

"You  have  not  done  wrong? 
Then,"  said  the  philosopher,  drawing 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief  with 
great  composure,  and  spreading  it  on 
the  ground — "  then  I  may  sit  beside 
you.  I  could  only  stoop  pityingly 
over  sin,  but  I  can  lie  down  on  equal 
terms  with  misfortune." 

Lenny  Fairfield  did  not  quite  com- 
prehend the  words,  but  enough  of 
their  general  meaning  was  appa- 
rent to  make  him  cast  a  grateful 
glance  on  the  Italian.  Riccabocca 
resumed,  as  he  adjusted  the  pocket- 
handkerchief,  "  I  have  a  right  to  your 
confidence,  my  child,  for  I  have  been 
afflicted  in  my  day;  yet  I  too  say 
with  thee,  '  I  have  not  done  wrong.' 
Cospetto!  (and  here  the  Dr  seated 
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himself  dcliboratelx,  resting  one  arm 
on  the  side  oolamn  of  the  Stocks,  in 
fkmiliar  contact  with  the  captive's 
shoulder,  while  his  eje  wandered  over 
the  lovelj  scene  aronnd)— **  Cospetto  I 
mj  prison,  if  they  had  caoght  me, 
would  not  have  had  so  fair  a  look-out 
as  this.  But,  to  be  sure,  it  is  all  one : 
there  arc  no  ugly  loves,  and  no 
handsome  prisons!*' 

With  thatsententtousmaxim,  which, 
indeed,  he  uttered  in  his  native  Italian, 
Riccabocca  turned  round  and  renewed 
his  soothing  invitations  to  confidence. 
A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed, 
even  if  he  come  in  the  guise  of  a 
Papist  and  wizard.  All  Lenny's 
ancient  dislike  to  the  foreigner  had 
gone,  and  he  told  him  his  little  tale. 

Dr  Riccabocca  was  much  too  shrewd 
a  man  not  to  see  exactly  the  motives 
which  had  induced  Mr  Stim  to  incar- 
cerate his  agent,  (barring  only  that  of 
personal  grudge,  to  which  I^enny's 
ncconnt  gave  him  no  clue.)  Tliat  a 
man  high  in  office  should  make  a 
scape-goat  of  his  own  watch -dog  for 
an  unlucky  snap,  or  even  an  indiscreet 
bark,  was  nothing  strange  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  student  of  Machiavelli. 
However,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  con!«olation  with  equal  philosophy 
and  tenderness.  He  began  by  re- 
minding, or  rather  informing,  IxH>nard 
Fairfield  of  all  the  instances  of  illus- 
trious men  afflicted  by  the  injustice 
of  others  that  occurred  to  his  own 
excellent  memory.  He  told  htm  how 
the  great  Epictetus,  when  in  slavery, 
had  a  master  whose  favourite  amuse* 
ment  was  pinching  his  leg,  which,  as 
the  amusement  ended  in  breaking  that 
limb,  was  worse  than  the  Stocks.  He 
also  told  him  the  anecdote  of  Lenny's 
own  gallant  countryman.  Admiral 
Byng,  whose  execution  gave  rise  to 
Voltairc^s  celebrated  witticism,  *'En 
Angleterre  on  tue  f/n  amiral  jwur 
encourager  les  autresj""  (**  In  England 
they  execute  one  admiral  in  order  to 
encourage  the  others.**)  Many  more 
illustrations,  still  more  pertinent  to 
the  case  in  point,  his  erudition  sup- 
plied from  the  stores  of  history.  But 
on  seeing  that  Lenny  did  not  seem 
in  the  slightest  degree  consoled  by 
these  memorable  examples,  he  shifted 
bis  ground,  and,  reducing  his  logic  to 
the  strict  argumentum  ad  rem^  began 
to  prove,  Ist,  that  there  was  no  dis- 


grace at  all  in  Lenny's  present  poai* 
Uon,  that  every  equitable  person 
would  recognise  the  tyranny  or  Stira 
and  the  innocence  of  its  victim;  2dly, 
that  if  even  here  he  were  mistaken, 
for  public  opinion  was  not  alwaya 
righteous,  what  was  public  opinion 
after  all?—**  A  breath— a  puff,"  cried 
Dr  Riccabocca — **a  thing  without 
matter  —  without  length,  breadth,  or 
substance — a  shadow — a  goblin  of  our 
own  creating.  A  man's  own  conscience 
is  his  sole  tribunal,  and  he  should  care 
no  more  for  that  phantom  *  opinion' 
than  he  should  fear  meeting  a  ehost 
if  he  cross  the  churchyard  at  dark." 

Now,  as  Lenny  did  very  much  fear 
meeting  a  ghost  if  be  crossed  the 
churchyard  at  dark,  the  simile  spoiled 
the  argument,  and  he  shook  his  head 
ver}'  mournfully.  Dr  Riccabocca  was 
about  to  enter  into  a  third  course  of 
reasoning,  which,  had  it  come  to  an 
end,  would  doubtless  have  settled  the 
matter,  and  reconciled  I/Cnny  to 
sitting  in  the  Stocks  till  doomsday, 
when  the  captive,  with  the  quick  ear 
and  eye  of  terror  and  calamity,  be- 
came conscious  that  church  was  over, 
that  the  congregation  in  a  few  seconds 
more  would  be  flocking  thitherwards. 
He  saw  visionsry  hats  and  bonnets 
through  the  trees,  which  Riccabocca 
saw  not,  despite  all  the  excellence  of 
his  spectacles  —  heani  phantasmal 
rustlings  and  mnrmurings  which  Ricca- 
bocca heard  not,  despite  all  that 
theoretical  experience  in  plots,  strata- 
gems, and  treasons,  which  should  have 
made  the  Italian's  ear  as  fine  as  a 
conspirator's  or  a  mole's.  And,  with 
another  violent  but  vain  effort  at 
escape,  the  prisoner  exclaimed, — 

**  Oh,  if  I  could  but  get  out  before 
they  come !  Let  me  out — let  me  out. 
O,  kind  sir,  have  pity — let  me  out!" 

**/>iaro/o/"  said  the  philosopher, 
startled,  **  I  wonder  that  never  occurred 
to  me  before.  After  all,  I  believe  he 
has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head;" 
and,  looking  close,  he  perceived  that 
though  the  partition  wood  had  hitched 
flrmlv  into  a  sort  of  spring-clasp, 
which  defied  Lenny's  unaided  strug- 
gles, still  it  was  not  locked,  (for, 
indeed,  the  padlock  and  key  were 
snug  in  the  justice-room  of  the  Squire, 
who  never  dreamt  that  his  orders 
would  ht  executed  so  literally  and 
summarily  as  to  dispense  with  all 
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tomal  appeal  to  himself.)  As  soon 
ts  Dr  Biocabocca  made  that  discovery, 
it  oocarred  to  him  that  all  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  schools  that  ever  existed 
eaD*t  reconcile  man  or  boy  to  a  bad 
pofiition,  the  moment  there  is  a  fair 
opportunity  of  letting  him  out  of  it. 
Accordingly,  withont  more  ado,  he 
lifted  np  the  creaking  board,  and 
Lenny  Fairfield  darted  forth  like  a 
bird  from  a  cage — halted  a  moment 
as  if  for  breath,  or  in  joy ;  and  then, 
taking  at  once  to  his  heels,  fled,  fast 
as  a  hare  to  its  form — fast  to  his 
mother's  home. 

Dr  Riccabocca  dropped  the  yawn- 
ing wood  into  its  place,  picked  op  his 
handkerchief  and  restored  it  to  his 
pocket ;  and  then,  with  some  curiosity, 
began  to  examine  the  nature  of  that 
place  of  dnresse  which  had  caused  so 
mnch  painfol  emotion  to  its  rescued 
victim. 

^^Man  is  a  very  irrational  animal 
at  best,"  qnoth  the  sage,  soliloquising, 
^^  and  is  frightened  by  strange  bugga- 
booes!  lis  but  a  piece  of  wood  I 
how  little  it  really  injures ;  and,  after 
all,  the  holes  are  but  rests  to  the  legs, 
and  keep  the  feet  out  of  the  dirt. 
And  this  green  bank  to  sit  upon — under 
the  shade  of  the  elm-tree  —  verily 
the  position  must  be  more  pleasant 
than  otherwise !  I've  a  great  mind — " 
Here  the  Doctor  looked  around,  and, 
seeing  the  coast  still  clear,  the  oddest 
notion  imaginable  took  possession 
of  him  ;  yet  not  indeed  a  notion 
so  odd,  considered  pbilosophically 
— ^for  all  philosophy  is  based  on  prac- 
tical experiment — and  Dr  Riccabocca 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  practi- 
odly  to  experience  what  manner  of 
thing  that  punishment  of  the  Stocks 
really  was.  "  I  can  but  try ! — only 
fcH-  a  moment,"  said  he  apologetically 
to  his  own  expostulating  sense  of 
dignity.  **  I  bave  time  to  do  it,  before 
any  one  comes."  He  lifted  up  the 
partition  again :  but  Stocks  are  built 
on  the  true  principle  of  English  law, 
and  don't  easily  allow  a  man  to  cri- 
minate himself— it  was  hard  to  get 
into  them  without  the  help  of  a  friend. 
However,  as  we  before  noticed,  ob- 
stades  only  whetted  Dr  Riccabocca's 
invention.  He  looked  round  and  saw 
a  withered  bit  of  stick  under  the  tree — 
this  he  inserted  in  the  division  of  the 
Stocks,  somewhat  in  the  manner  in 
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which  boys  place  a  stick  onder  a  sieve 
for  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  sparrows  : 
the  fatal  wood  thus  propped,  Dr 
Riccabocca  sate  gravely  down  on  the 
bank,  and  thrust  his  feet  through  the 
apertures. 

** Nothing  in  it!"  cried  he  trium- 
phantly, after  a  moment's  deliberation. 
^^  The  evil  is  only  in  idea.  Such  is  the 
boasted  reason  of  mortals!"  With 
that  reflection,  nevertheless,  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  his  feet  from  their 
voluntary  dilemma,  when  the  cra^y 
stick  suddenly  gave  waj,  and  the  par- 
tition fell  back  into  its  clasp.  Doctor 
Riccabocca  was  fairly  caught — ^''Facilis 
descensus — sed  revocare  ffradum  !  " 
True,  his  hands  were  at  liberty,  but  his 
legs  were  so  long  that,  being  thus 
flxed,  they  kept  the  hands  from  the 
rescue ;  and  as  Dr  Riccabocca's  form 
was  by  no  means  supple,  and  the  twin 
parts  of  the  wood  stuck  together  with 
that  firmness  of  adhesion  which  things 
newly  painted  possess,  so,  after  some 
vain  twists  and  contortions,  in  which 
he  succeeded  at  length  (not  without  a 
stretch  of  the  sinews  that  made  them 
crack  again)  in  finding  the  clasp  and 
breaking  his  nails  thereon,  the  victim 
of  his  own  rash  experiment  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate.  Dr  Riccabocca 
was  one  of  those  men  who  never  do 
things  by  halves.  When  I  say  he  re- 
signed himself,  I  mean  not  only  Chris- 
tian but  philosophical  resignation. 
The  position  was  not  quite  so  pleasant 
as,  theoretically,  he  had  deemed  it; 
but  he  resolved  to  make  himself  as 
comfortable  as  he  could.  And  first, 
as  is  natural  in  all  troubles  to  men 
who  have  grown  familiar  with  that 
odoriferous  comforter  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  said  first  to  have  bestowed 
upon  the  Caucasian  races,  the  Doctor 
made  use  of  his  hands  to  extract  from 
his  pocket  his  pipe,  match-box,  and 
tobacco-pouch.  After  a  few  whiffs  he 
would  have  been  quite  reconciled  to 
his  situation,  but  for  the  discovery 
that  the  sun  had  shifted  its  place  irr 
the  heavens,  and  was  no  longer  shaded 
from  his  face  bj  the  elm-tree.  The  Doc- 
tor again  looked  round,  and  perceived 
that  his  red  silk  umbrella,  which  lie 
had  laid  aside  when  he  had  seated 
himself  by  Lenny,  was  within  arm's 
reach.  Possessing  himself  of  this 
treasure,  he  soon  expanded  its  friendly 
folds.      And    thus    doubly   fortified 
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within  and  withont,  under  shade  of 
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the  umbrella,  and  his  pipe  composedly 
between  his  lip.s  l>r  lliccabocca  gazed 
on  his  own  incarcerated  legs,  even 
with  complacency. 

"  *  He  who  can  despise  all  things/  " 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  native  proverb.4, 
"  *  possesses  all  things  !* — if  one  des- 
pises freedom,  one  is  free !  This  seat 
is  as  soft  as  a  sofa !  I  am  not  sure," 
he  resumed,  soliloquising,  after  a 
pause — ''  I  am  not  sure  that  thore  is 
not  something  more  witty  than  manly 
and  philosophical  in  that  national  pro- 
verb of  mine  which  I  quoted  to  the 
fanciuUo^  that  there  are  no  handsome 
prisons !  Did  not  the  son  of  that  cele- 
l)rated  Frenchman,  sumamed  Bras  de 
Fer^  write  a  l>ook  not  only  to  prove 


that  adversities  are  more  neccssarjr 
than  prosperities,  but  that  among  aU 
adversities  a  prison  is  the  most  plea- 
sant and  profitable  ?  "^  But  is  not  this 
condition  of  mine,  voluntarily  and 
experimentally  incurred,  a  type  of  my 
life?  Is  it  the  first  time  that  I  have 
thrust  mvself  into  a  hobble? — and  if 
in  a  hobble  of  mine  own  choosing, 
why  should  I  blame  the  gods  ?" 

Upon  this  I)r  Kiocaboixa  fell  into  a 
train  of  musing  so  remote  from  time 
and  jilace,  that  in  a  few  minutes  ho 
no  more  remembere<i  that  he  was  iu 
the  Parisli  Stocks,  than  a  lover  remem- 
bers that  flesh  is  grass,  a  miser  that 
mammon  is  perishable,  a  philosopher 
that  wisdom  is  vault  v.— Dr  llicca- 
bocca  was  in  the  clouds. 


cuAprea  x. 


The  dullest  dog  that  ever  wrote 
a  novel  (and,  vntrt  nuusy  reader — but 
let  it  ffo  no  further — we  have  a  ;r"«»d 
many  do«:<  among  the  fratenilty  that 
are  not  Muuito.^,!)  might  have  seen 
with  half  an  eye  that  the  Parson's 
dl.«course  had  produced  a  ver>'  genial 
and  humanising  effect  VL\Y^\i  his  audi- 
ence. When  all  was  over,  and  the 
congregation  stoo<l  up  to  let  Mr 
lliizehloan  ami  his  family  walk  first 
down  the  aisle,  (fur  that  was  the  cus- 
tom at  Hazeldean.)  moistened  eyes 
glanrctl  at  the  S^iuire's  sun-burned, 
manly  face  with  a  kindness  that  l»c- 
spoke  revived  memory  of  many  a 
generous  lH>netit  and  ready  ser\'ice. 
The  head  might  be  wrong  now  and 
thi'U — the  heart  was  in  the  right  place 
jif^er  all.  And  the  lady,  leaning  on 
his  arm.  came  iu  for  a  large  share  of 
that  gnicious  giKMl  feeling.  True,  she 
now  and  then  gave  a  little  offence 
when  the  cottages  were  not  so  clean 
as  she  fancied  they  ought  to  Ix* — and 
lM>or  folks  d4iu*c  like  a  lilK.'rty  takt*n 
with  their  houses  any  more  than  the 
rich  do ;  true,  that  she  was  not  quite  so 
popular  with  the  women  as  the  Sciuire 
was,  fur,  if  the  husband  went  too  often 
to  the  ali.'honM%  she  always  laid  the  faidt 
on  the  wiff.  find  said,  '*Xo  man  would 
go  out  of  doors  for  Xii^  comforts,  if  he 


had  a  smiling  face  and  a  clean  hearth 
at  his  home;*'  whereas  the  Squire 
maintained  the  more  gallant  opinion, 
that  **  if  (iill  was  a  shrew,  it  was  be- 
cause Jack  did  not,  as  in  duty  bound, 
stop  her  mouth  with  a  kiss !  **  Still, 
notwithstanding  these  more  obnoxious 
notions  on  her  part,  and  a  certain  awe 
inspired  by  the  stiff  silk  gown  and  the 
handsome  aquiline  nose,  it  was  impos- 
sible, es|KH:ially  in  the  softened  tem- 
l>ers  of  that  Sunday  afternoon,  not  to 
associate  the  honest,  comely,  beaming 
countenance  of  Mrs  llazeldean  with 
comfortable  recollections  of  souj^s,  jel- 
lies, and  wine  in  sickness,  loaves  and 
blankets  in  winter,  cheering  wonis 
and  ready  visits  in  every  little  distress, 
and  pn^texts  afforded  by  improve- 
ment in  the  grounds  and  gardens  (im- 
provements which,  astheSiuire,  who 
preferred  i»roductive  lalM)ur,  justly 
complained,  ''  would  never  finish  '*) 
fur  little  timely  jobs  of  work  to  some 
veteran  grandsire,  who  still  liked  to 
earn  a  [venny,  or  s(»me  ruddy  urchin 
in  a  family  that  **  came  too  fast."  Nor 
was  Frank,  as  he  walked  a  little  be- 
hind, in  the  whitest  of  tn^users  and 
the  stiffestof  neckcloths— with  a  look 
of  suppressed  roguery  in  his  bright 
hazel  eye,  that  contrasted  his  assumed 
stateliness  of  mien — without  his  por- 


•  **  Kntrt  tout,  ritat  d*m%t  f^ru^n  ttt  U  yfut  *lmj^  tt  U  flut  vn>Jttaftlf  !*' 
t  Monito  WM  the  uaine  of  a  dug  famous  fur  his  learning  (a  rorson  of  a  dog)  at  tbo 
date  of  ajr  childhood.    Then  are  no  inch  dop  now-a-dajt. 
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tion  of  the  silent  blessing.  Not  that 
he  bad  done  anythiDg  yet  to  deserve 
it ;  bnt  we  all  give  yonth  so  large  a 
credit  in  the  fntnre.  As  for  Miss 
Jemima,  her  trifling  foibles  only  rose 
from  too  soft  and  feminine  a  suscep- 
tibility, too  ivy-like  a  yearning  for 
some  masculine  oak,  whereon  to  en- 
twine her  tendrils  ;  and  so  little  con- 
fined to  self  was  the  natnral  loving- 
D ess  of  her  disposition,  that  she  had 
helped  many  a  village  lass  to  And  a 
husband,  by  the  bribe  of  a  marriage 
gift  from  her  own  privy  purse  ;  not- 
withstanding the  assurances  with 
which  she  accompanied  the  marriage 
gift,  —  viz.,  that  "the  bridegroom 
would  turn  out  like  the  rest  of  his  un- 
grateful sex  ;  but  that  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  think  that  it  would  be  all  one 
in  the  approaching  crash."  So  that 
she  had  her  warm  partisans,  especially 
amongst  the  young;  while  the  slim 
Captain,  on  whose  arm  she  rested  her 
forefinger,  was  at  least  a  civil-spoken 
gentleman,  who  had  never  done  any 
barm,  and-  who  would  doubtless  do  a 
deal  of  good  if  he  belonged  to  the 
parish.  Nay,  even  the  fat  footman, 
who  came  last  with  the  family  Prayer- 
book,  had  his  due  share  in  the  general 
association  of  neighbourly  kindness 
between  hall  and  hamlet.  Few  were 
there  present  to  whom  he  had  not  ex- 
tended the  right-hand  of  fellowship, 
with  a  full  horn  of  October  in  the 
clasp  of  it :  and  he  was  a  llazeldean 
man,  too,  bom  and  bred,  as  two- thirds 
of  the  Squire's  household  fnow  letting 
themselves  out  from  their  large  pew 
under  the  gallery)  were. 

On  his  part,  too,  you  could  see  that 
the  Squire  was  *  moved  withal,^  and 
a  little  humbled  moreover.  Instead 
of  walking  erect,  and  taking  bow  and 
curtsey  as  matter  of  course,  and  of  no 
meaning,  he  hung  his  head  somewhat, 
and  there  was  a  slight  blush  on  his 
cheek ;  and  as  he  glanced  upward  and 
ronnd  him — shyly,  as  it  were — and  his 
eye  met  those  friendly  looks,  it  re- 
turned them  with  an  earnestness  that 
had  in  it  something  touching  as  well 
as  cordial — an  eye  that  said,  as  well 
as  eye  could  say,  "  I  don't  quite  de- 
serve it,  I  fear,  neighbours ;  but  I 
thank  you  for  your  good- will  with  my 
whole  heart."  And  so  readily  was 
that  glance  of  the  eye  understood, 
that  I  think,  if  that  scene  had  taken 
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place  out  of  doors  instead  of  in  the 
church,  there  would  have  been  an 
hurrah  as  the  Squire  passed  out  of 
sight. 

Scarcely  had  Mr  Hazeldean  got  well 
out  of  the  churchyard,  ere  Mr  Stim 
was  whispering  in  his  ear.    As  Stim 
whispered,  the  Squire's  face  grew  long, 
and  his  colour  changed.    The  congre- 
gation, now  flocking  out  of  the  church, 
exchanged    looks  with  each  other ; 
that    ominous    conjunction    between 
S(iuire  and  man  chilled  back  all  the 
effects  of  the  Parson's  sermon.    The 
Squire  strock  his  cane  violently  into 
the  ground.     *'  I  would  rather  you 
had  told  me  Black  Bess  had  got  tho 
glanders.    A  young  gentleman,  com- 
ing to  visit  my  son,  strack  and  insulted 
in  Hazeldean ;  a  young  gentleman — 
'sdeath,  sir,  a  relation — his  grandmo- 
ther was  a  Hazeldean.    I  do  believe 
Jemima's  right,  and  the  world's  com- 
ing to  an  end !    But  Leonard  Fairfield 
in  the  Stocks !   What  will  the  Parson 
say?  and  after  such  a  sermon  I    '  Rich 
man,  respect  the  poor!'     And  the 
good  widow  too  ;  and  poor  Mark,  who 
almost  died  in  my  arms.    Stim,  you 
have  a  heart  of  stone !  You  confound- 
ed, lawless,  merciless  miscreant,  who 
the  deuce  gave  you  the  right  to  im- 
prison'man  or  boy  in  my  parish  of 
Hazeldean   without    trial,    sentence, 
or  warrant  ?     Run  and  let  the  boy 
out  before  any  one  sees  him  :  run,  or 
I  shall"  — The  Squire  elevated  the 
cane,  and  his  eyes  shot  fire.     Mr  Stirn 
did  not  run,  but  he  walked  ofl^  very 
fast.    The  Squire  drew  back  a  few 
paces,  and  again  took  his  wife's  arm. 
*'  Just  wait  a  bit  for  the  Parson,  while 
I  talk  to  the  congregation.    I  want  to 
stop  'em  all,  if  I  can,  from  going  into 
the  village ;  but  how  ?  " 
Frank  heard,  and  replied  readily — 
"  Give  'em  some  beer,  sir.'' 
"  Beer !  on  a  Sunday  !  For  shame, 
Frank  !  "  cried  Mrs  Hazeldean. 

'*  Hold  your  tongue,  Harry.  Thank 
you,  Frank,"  said  the  Squire,  and  his 
brow  grew  as  clear  as  the  blue  sky 
above  him.  I  doubt  if  Riccabocca 
could  have  got  him  out  of  his  dilemma 
with  the  same  ease  as  Frank  had  done. 
**  Halt  there,  my  men— lads  and 
lasses  too — there,  halt  a  bit.  Mrs 
Fairfield,  do  you  hear  ?— halt  I  I  think 
his  reverence  has  given  us  a  capital 
sermon.  Go  up  to  the  Great  House  all 
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of  yon,  and  drink  a  glass  to  his 
health.  Frank,  go  with  them ;  and 
tell  Spmce  to  tap  one  of  the  casks 
kept  for  the  haymakers.  Harry, 
(this  in  a  whisper,]  catch  the  Par- 
son, and  tell  him  to  come  to  me  in- 
stantly." 
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**  My  dear  Haaeldean,  what  has 
liappencd  ?  yon  are  mad." 

'*  Don't  bother— do  what  I  tell  you."' 

**Bnt  where  is  the  Parson  to  find 
you?" 

*^  Where,  gad  zooks,  Mrs  H.,— at 
the  Stocks  to  he  sore ! " 


CBAFTEE    XI. 


Dr  Riccabocca,  awakened  oat  of  his 
reverie  by  the  sound  of  footsteps — 
was  still  so  little  sensible  of  the  indig- 
nity of  his  position,  that  he  enjoyed 
exceedingly,  and  with  all  the  malice 
of  his  uatoral  hnmonr,  the  astonish- 
ment and  stapor  manifested  by  Stim, 
when  that  mnctionary  beheld  the 
extraordinaiy  snbetitutc  which  fate 
and  pbiloscmhy  had  fonnd  for  Lenny 
Fairneld.  Instead  of  the  weeping, 
crashed,  broken-hearted  captive  whom 
he  had  reluctantly  come  to  deliver, 
he  stared,  speechless  and  affhast,  upon 
the  grotesque  but  tranquil  figure  of 
the  Doctor,  enjoying  his  pipe  and 
cooling  himself  under  his  umbrella, 
with  a  iong-froid  that  was  truly  ap- 
palling and  diabolical.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering that  Stim  always  suspected 
the  Papisher  of  having  had  a  hand  in 
the  whole  of  that  black  and  midnight 
business,  in  which  the  Stocks  had  been 
broken,  bunged  up,  and  consigned  to 
perdition,  and  that  the  Papisher  had 
the  evil  reputation  of  dabbling  in  the 
Black  Art,  the  hocus-pocus  way  in 
which  the  Lenny  he  had  incarcerated 
was  transformed  into  the  Doctor  he 
fonnd,  conjoined  with  the  peculiarly 
strange,  eldritch,  and  Mephistophelean 
physiognomv  and  person  of  Ricca- 
bocca, could  not  but  strike  a  thrill 
of  superstitious  dismay  into  the  breast 
of  the  parochial  tyrant.  While  to  his 
first  confused  and  stammered  excla- 
mations and  interrogatories,  Ricca- 
bocca replied  with  so  tragic  an  air, 
such  ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  such 
mysterious,  equivocating,  long- worded 
sentences,  that  Stim  every  moment 
felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
boy  had  sold  himself  to  the  Powers 
of  Darkness ;  and  that  he  himself, 
prematurely,  and  in  the  flesh,  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  Arch- Enemy. 

Mr  Stim  had  not  yet  recovered  his 
wonted  iutelligence,  which,  to  do  him 
Josticet  waa  usually  prompt  enough — 


when  the  Squire,  followed  hard  by 
the  Parson,  arrived  at  the  spot. 
Indeed,  Mrs  Hazeldean's  report  of  tho 
Squire's  ursent  message,  disturbed 
manner,  and  most  unparalleled  invita- 
tion to  the  parishioners,  had  given 
wings  to  Parson  Dale's  ordinarily  slow 
and  sedate  movements.  And  while 
the  Squire,  sharing  Stirn's  amazement, 
beheld  indeed  a  great  pair  of  feet  pro- 
jecting from  the  stocks,  and  saw 
behind  them  the  grave  face  of  Doctor 
Riccabocca,  under  the  majestic  shado 
of  the  umbrella,  but  not  a  vestige  of 
the  only  being  his  mind  could  identify 
with  the  tenancy  of  the  Stocks,  Mr 
Dale,  catching  him  by  the  arm,  and 
panting  bard,  exclaimed  with  a  petu- 
lance he  bad  never  before  been  known 
to  display — except  at  the  whist- 
table,^ 

'*  Mr  Hazeldcan,  Mr  Ilazeldean,  I 
am  scandalised— I  am  shocked  at  yon. 
I  can  bear  a  great  deal  from  yon,  sir, 
as  I  oaght  to  do ;  but  to  ask  my 
whole  congregation,  the  moment  after 
divine  service,  to  go  up  and  guzzle  ale 
at  the  Hall,  and  drink  my  health,  as 
if  a  clergy man*s  sermon  had  been  a 
speech  at  a  cattle-fair !  I  am  ashamed 
of  yon,  and  of  the  parish  !  What  on 
earth  has  come  to  you  all?  " 

**  That's  the  very  question  I  wish 
to  heaven  1  could  answer,"  groaned 
the  Squire,  quite  mildly  and  patheti- 
cally— *^  What  on  earth  has  come  to  us 
all  I  Ask  Stim : "  (then  bursting  out) 
*'  Stim,  yon  infernal  rascal,  don't  you 
hear? — what  on  earth  bas  come'  to 
us  all  ?  •' 

''  The  Papisher  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  sir,"  said  Stim,  provoked  out  of  all 
temper.  **  I  does  my  duty,  but  I  is  but 
a  mortal  man,  arter  alL" 

**  A  mortal  fiddlestick  —  where's 
Leonard  Fairfield.  I  say?" 

**  Uim  knows  best,"  answered  Stim, 
retreating  mechanically,  for  safety's 
sake,  behind  the  Parton,  and  pointing 
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to  Dr  Riccabocca.  Hitherto,  though 
teth  the  Squire  and  Parson  had  indeed 
Tccogniaed  the  Italian,  they  had 
merely  supposed  him  to  be  seated  on 
the  bank.  It  never  entered  into  their 
iieads  that  so  respectable  and  dignified 
a  man  could  by  any  possibility  be  an 
inmate,  compelled  or  voluntary,  of  the 
Parish  Stocks.  No,  not  even  though, 
as  I  before  said,  the  Squire  had  seen, 
jnst  nnder  his  nose,  a  very  long  pair 
of  soles  inserted  in  the  apertures — 
that  sight  had  only  confused  and 
bewildered  him,  unaccompanied  as  it 
onght  to  have  been  with  the  trunk 
and  face  of  Lenny  Fairfield.  Those 
soles  seemed  to  him  optical  delusions, 
phantoms  of  the  overheated  brain ; 
but  now,  catching  hold  of  Stirn,  while 
the  Parson  in  equal  astonishment 
caught  hold  of  him  —  the  Squire 
faltered  out,  *^  Well,  this  beats  cock- 
fighting!  The  man*s  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,  and  has  taken  Dr  Rickey- 
bockey  for  little  Lenny  I" 

^^  Perhaps,"  said  the  Doctor,  break- 
ing silence,  with  a  bland  smile,  and 
attempting  an  inclination  of  the  head 
as  courteous  as  his  position  would 
permit — ^'  perhaps,  if  it  be  qnite  the 
same  to  you,  before  you  proceed  to 
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explanations, — ^yon  will  jnst  help  ma 
out  of  the  Stocks.*' 

The  Parson,  despite  his  perplexity 
and  anger,  could  not  repress  a  smfle^ 
as  he  approached  his  learned  Mend« 
and  bent  down  for  the  purpose  of 
extricating  him. 

*•  Lord  love  yonr  reverence,  you'd 
better  not  I "  cried  Mr  Stirn.  "  Don't 
be  tempted — ^he  only  wants  to  get  yon 
into  his  claws.  I  would  not  go  a-near 
him  for  all  the — " 

The  speech  was  interrupted  by  Dr 
Riccabocca  himself,  who  now,  thanks 
to  the  Parson,  had  risen  into  his  full 
height,  and  half  a  head  taller  than  all 
present — even  than  the  tall  Squire — 
approached  Mr  Stirn,  with  a  gracious 
wave  of  the  hand.  Mr  Stirn  retreated 
rapidly  towards  the  hedge,  amidst  the 
brambles  of  which  he  plunged  himself 
incontinently. 

**  I  guess  whom  yon  take  me  for, 
Mr  Stirn,"  said  the  Italian,  liaing  his 
hat  with  his  characteristic  politeness. 
**  It  is  certainly  a  great  honour ;  but 
you  will  know  better  one  of  these 
days,  when  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion admits  yon  to  a  personal  inter- 
view in  another  and— a  hotter 
world." 


CHAPTER   XII. 


**  But  how  on  earth  did  you  get  into 
Diy  new  Stocks  ? "  asked  the  Squire, 
scratching  his  head. 

"  My  dear  sir,  Pliny  the  elder  got 
into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna." 

"Did  he,  and  what  for?" 

"To  try  what  it  was  like,  I  sup- 
pose," answered  Riccabocca. 

The  Squire  burst  out  a-laughing. 

"  And  so  you  got  into  the  Stocks  to 
ixj  what  it  was  like.  Well,  I  can*t 
wonder — it  is  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
Stocks,"  continued  the  Squire,  with  a 
Moving  look  at  the  object  of  his  praise. 
^«  Nobody  need  be  ashamed  of  being 
seen  in  those  Stocks — I  should  not 
mind  it  myself." 

"  We  had  better  move  on,"  said 
^e  Parson  drily,  "or  we  shall  be 
having  the  whole  village  here  pre- 
sently, gazing  on  the  lord  of  the 
fnanor  in  the  same  predicament  as 
that  from  which  we  have  jnst  exti*i- 
cated  the  Doctor.  Now  pray,  what 
is  tbe  matter  with  Lenny  Fairfield? 


I  can't  understand  a  word  of  what  has 
passed.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
good  Lenny  Fairfield  (who  was 
absent  from  church  by  the  bye)  can 
have  done  anything  to  get  into  dis- 
grace?" 

"  Yes,  he  lias  though,"  cried  the 
Squire.  "  Stirn,  I  say— Stirn."  But 
Stirn  had  forced  his  way  through  the 
hedge  and  vanished.  Thus  left  to  his 
own  powers  of  naiTative  at  second- 
hand, Mr  Hazeldean  now  told  all  he 
had  to  communicate :  the  assault  upon 
Randal  Leslie,  and  the  prompt  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  Stirn  ;  his  own  in- 
dignation at  the  afiront  to  his  young 
kinsman,  and  his  good-natured  mer- 
ciful desire  to  save  the  culprit  from 
the  addition  of  public  humiliation. 

The  Parson,  mollified  towards  the 
rude  and  hasty  invention  of  the  beer- 
drinking,  took  the  Squire  by  the  hand. 
"  Ah,  Mr  Hazeldean,  forgive  me,"  he 
said  repentantly ;  "I  ought  to  have 
known  at  once  that  it  was  only  some 
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ebullition  of  your  heart  that  could 
stitte  Your  sense  of  decorum.  But 
this  is  a  sad  story  about  I^nny, 
brawliu^and  fighting  on  tht:  Sabbath- 
da%'.  So  unlike  hioi,  too  —  I  don*t 
know  what  to  make  of  it.'* 

**  Like  or  unlike/'  sahl  the  Sriuire, 
*^  it  hiis  been  a  ^'ross  insult  to  young 
I^esUe ;  and  looks  all  the  worse  Ik>- 
cause  I  and  Audli*y  are  not  just  the 
bi'St  friends  in  the  worhl.  1  can't 
think  what  it  is/'  continued  Mr  Hazel- 
dean,  musingly,  *'  but  it  seems  that 
there  must  be  always  some  ass(K;ia- 
tion  of  fighting  connected  with  that 

i>rim  half-brother  of  mine.  There  was 
L,  son  of  his  own  mother — who  might 
have  been  shot  through  the  lungs 
only  the  ball  hHlgCil  in  the  shoulder— 
and  now  his  wife's  kinsman — mv  kins- 
man,  too — grandmother  a  Ilazeldean 
— n  hard-reading  soIxt  lad,  as  I  am 
given  to  understand,  can't  set  his  foot 
into  the  ((uietest  parisii  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  but  what  the  mildest  boy 
that  ever  was  mhmi — makes  a  rush  at 
Lim  like  a  uia«l  bull.  It  is  Fatali  i  y  ! " 
cried  the  Stjuire  solemnly. 

^*  Auc'ient  legend  records  bimilar 
instances  of  fatalitv  in  certain  houses," 
observed  UiccalHicca.  *•  There  was 
the  1 1  on ?e  of  Telops— and  INilynices 
and  Eteocles— the  sons*  of  (Kdipus  I" 

*'  Pshaw,"  saiil  the  Tarson  ;  **  but 
what's  to  Ik?  d.ineV* 

**  Done?"  said  theS|uire:  **  why, 
reparation  must  l»e  made  to  young 
Leslie.  And  though  I  wished  to  spare 
Lenny,  the  young  rufli  tn,  a  public  dis- 
grace—for your  sake,  Parson  I>ale, 
and  Mrs  Fairfield's  ; — yet  a  goxi  can- 
ing in  private — " 

'•  Stop,  sir  I"  said  Uiccab^»c^•a  mild- 
ly, *^  and  hear  me."  The  Italian  then, 
with  much  feeling  and  considerable 
tart,  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  puor  pro- 
teg«',  and  explaintMl  how  Lenny's  ern»r 
arose  only  from  m'lstaken  zeal  for  the 
Si|nire's  service,  and  in  the  execu- 
tiitn  of  the  orders  received  from  Mr 
Stim. 

•'I'hat  alters  the  matter,"  said  the 
8t|uire,  softened :  '*  and  all  that  is 
iiecessiir}' now  will  be  for  him  to  make 
II  pruper  a}Hilog^'  to  my  kinj*man." 

•'  Yes,  that  is  just."  n'joineil  the 
Parson  ;  "*  but  I  still  don't  leani  liow 
he  got  out  of  the  Stocks. ** 

Uiecabocca  then  resumed  his  tale : 
and,  after  conft^sing  his  own  principal 
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share  in  Lcnny^s  escape,  drew  a  mov- 
ing picture  of  the  boy's  shame  and 
hone>t  mortification.  ''  Let  ns  march 
against  Philip!"  cried  the  Athenians 
when  thev  heard  Demostliencs — 

*^  Let  us  go  at  once  and  comfort  the 
child  I"  cried  the  Parson,  before  Kic- 
calM>cca  could  finish. 

With  that  benevolent  intention,  all 
three  (|uickened  their  pace,  and  sooa 
arrived  at  the  widow *s  cottage.  But 
Lenny  had  caught  sight  of  their 
approach  through  the  window:  and 
ni>t  doubting  that,  in  sipite  of  Uicca- 
bocca's  intercession,  the  Parson  was 
come  to  upbraid,  and  the  S^piire  to 
re  imprison,  he  darted  out  by  the 
back  way,  got  amongst  the  woods, 
and  lay  there  /tfrtiu  all  the  evening. 
Nav,  it  was  not  till  after  dark  that  his 
mother — who  sate  wringing  her  hands . 
in  the  little  kitchen,  and  trying  in  vaiu 
to  listen  to  the  Parson  and  Mrs  Dale, 
who  (after  sending  in  search  of  the 
fugitive)  had  kindly  come  to  console 
the  mother— heard  a  timid  knock  at 
the  door  and  a  nervous  fumble  at  the 
latch.  She  started  up,  o)>ened  the 
do4»r,  and  Lenny  sprang  to  her  bosom, 
and  there  buried  his  face,  sobbing 
loud. 

''No  harm,  my  boy,"  said  the  Par- 
son lenderiv  ;  *'  vi^u  have  nothing  to 
fear— all  is  explained  an<l  forgiven." 

Lvnny  looked  up,  and  the  veins  on 
his  foreliead  were  much  swollen. 
**  Sir,"  i^aid  he  sturdily,  "  1  don't  want 
to  l»e  forgiven  -  I  ain't  done  no  wrong. 
And— I've  been  disgraced  —  and  I 
won't  go  to  .school,  never  no  more." 

'*  Hu^h,  Carrv!"  said  the  Par>on  to 
his  wife,  who,  with  the  U2«nal  live- 
line.<'<  of  her  little  temper,  was  a>K»ut 
to  ex|K)stulate.  '*  (tood  night,  Mrs 
Fairfield.  1  shall  come  and  talk  to 
you  to- morrow,  Lenny  ;  by  that  time 
ynu  will  tiiink  bitter  of  it." 

The  Parson  then  conducted  his  wife 
home,  and  went  up  to  the  Hall  to' 
rei>«»rt  Lenny's  safe  return  ;  for  the 
S<piire  wa>  very  nnea.*«y  about  him, 
ainl  had  even  in  person  shared  the 
search.  As  s«H»n  as  he  heard  L'*nny 
was  safe — **  Well,"  ?aid  the  S<piire, 
'*  let  him  go  the  fir»t  tliinj:  in  the 
mornin;;  to  K<m»i1  Hall,  to  ask  Master 
].<«'«li(*'s  pard'm.  and  all  will  be  right 
and  f^moiith  again." 

'•A  young  villain!"  cried  Frank, 
with  his  checks  the  colour  of  scarlet ; 
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*^  to  strike  a  gentleman  and  an  Eton- 
ian, who  had  jnst  been  to  call  on  m^  / 
Bat  I  wonder  Randal  let  him  off  so 
well — any  other  boy  in  the  sixth 
form  woold  have  killed  him  I" 

^'  Frank,"  said  the  Parson  sternly, 
*^  if  we  all  had  oar  deserts,  what  shonld 
be  dune  to  him  who  not  only  lets  the 
Ban  go  down  on  his  own  wrath,  bat 
strives  with  nncharitable  breath  to 
fan  the  dying  embers  of  another^s?** 

The  clergyman  here  tamed  away 
from  Frank,  who  bit  his  lip,  and 
seemed  abashed — while  even  his  mo- 
ther siud  not  a  word  in  his  excalpa- 
tion  ;  for  when  the  Parson  did  reprove 
in  that  stem  tone,  the  majesty  of  the 
Hall  stood  awed  before  the  rebnke  of 
the  Chnrch.  Catching  Riccabocca*s 
inquisitive  eye,  Mr  'Dale  drew  aside 
the  philosopher,  and  whispered  to  him 
his  fears  that  it  would  be  a  very  hard 
matter  to  induce  Lenny  to  beg  Randal 
Leslie*s  pardon,-  and  that  the  proud 
stomach  of  the  pattera-boy  would  not 
digest  the  Stocks  with  as  much  ease 
as  a  long  regimen  of  philosophy  had 
enabled  the  sage  to  do.  This  confer- 
ence Miss  Jemima  soon  interrapted 
by  a  direct   appeal  to  the  Doctor 
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respecting  the  number  of  years  (even 
without  any  previous  and  more  violent 
incident)  that  the  world  could  possibly 
withstand  its  own  wear  and  tear. 

**  Ma*am,**  said  the  Doctor,  reluc- 
tantly summoned  away,  to  look  at  a 
passage  in  some  prophetic  periodical 
upon  that  interesting  subject  — 
"  ma*am,  it  is  very  hard  that  yon 
should  make  one  remember  the  end 
of  the  world,  since,  in  conversing  with 
you,  one^s  natural  temptation  is  to 
forget  its  existence." 

Miss  Jemima  blushed  scarlet.  Cer- 
tainly that  deceitful  heartless  com- 
pliment justified  all  her  contempt  for 
the  male  sex ;  and  yet — such  is  human 
blindness— it  went  far  to  redeem  all 
mankind  in  her  credulous  and  too 
confiding  soul. 

"He  is  about  to  propose,"  sighed 
Miss  Jemima. 

"  Giacomo,"  said  Riccabocca,  as  he 
drew  on  his  nightcap,  and  stepped 
majestically  into  the  four-posted  bed, 
"  I  think  we  shall  get  that  boy  for  the 
garden  now !" 

Thus  each  spurred  his  hobby,  or 
drove  her  car,  round  the  Hazeldean 
whirligig. 
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ALTHOUtiii  bUtorj  and  bio^aphy 
both  relate  to  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
are  employed  in  the  narrative  of 
human  events,  they  are  ^veme<l  by 
op|>osite  principles,  and  rcqnirc,  for 
their  successful  prosecution,  different 
I>owers  and  habits  of  thought.  The 
niniu  object  of  history  is  the  tracing 
out  the  growth  of  nations,  the  great 
events  which  lead  to  their  rUe  or  fall, 
the  causes  operating  on  the  social 
body,  which  at  one  period  conduct  to 
power  and  greatness,  at  another  induce 
weakness  and  decay.  Hiop^raphy  is 
concerned  with  individual  life.  Its 
aim  is  to  trace  the  annals,  not  of 
cations,  but  of  persons ;  to  ix)rtray, 
not  the  working  of  general  causes  on 
the  progress  of  empires,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  characters  on 
their  nio:>t  interesting  episodes.  The 
former  requires  habits  of  general 
thought,  and  the  power  of  tracing  one 
common  principle  through  a  groat 
variety  of  complicated  details;  the 
latter,  close  attention  to  individnal 
incidents,  and  a  minute  examination 
of  the  secret  springs  of  human  con- 
duct. The  Arst  is  closely  allied  to 
the  generalbations  of  the  philosopher; 
the  latter  requires  the  powers  of  the 
dnimatist.  The  two  branches  of  com- 
position, however,  are  nearly  allied, 
and  frequently  run  into  each  other. 
History  generally  finds  its  most  inter- 
esting episodes,  often  its  most  im- 
portant subjects,  in  the  narrative  of 
individual  greatness;  biography  is 
imperfect  unless,  in  addition  to  tracing 
the  achie%'ements  of  the  individuals  it 
records,  it  explains  their  influence  ui)oa 
the  S(K:iety  among  whom  they  arose. 

What  we  call  the  histories  of  anti- 
quity were,  fur  the  most  part,  only 
biographies,  and  they  owe  their  pria* 
cipal  interest  to  that  circumstance, 
llie  Cyropitdia  of  Xenophon  is  a  phi- 
losophical romancis  clothed  with  the 
eloquence  of  an  orator;  the  frsginents 
which  remain  of  Sallni>t,  the  rhetorical 
narrative  of  Qnintus  Cnrtins,  are  the 
avowe«l  biographies  of  individual  men. 
»en  the  regular  histories  of  classical 


times  owe  their  chief  charm  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  subject,  in  which  one 
state  or  contest  stands  prominently 
forward,  and  the  others  are  thrown 
into  a  shade  which  only  renders  the 
more  striking  the  light  thrown  on  one 
particular  subject,  or  the  efforts  of^ 
individual  greatness.    Ilerodotna  bi 
earned  his  deathless  fame  by  the  nar-  .  ^--^ 
rative  he  has  given  of  the  great  war  '  [   -^ 
between  Persia  and  Greece,  on  which  I  p^ 
the  destinies  of  mankind  depended;/  I  y^ 
Thucydides  by  his  profound  exposifXX/^ 
tion  of  the  strife  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy  in    the  contest    between 
Lacethrmon  and  Athens.    The  long 
narrative  of  Livy  has  survived  the 
floods  of  Time  almost  entirely  from 
the  charming  episodes  descriptire  of 
character  or  manners  which  he  has 
introduced,  and  the  dramatic  power 
with  which  he  has  narrated  the  ex- 
ploits of  individual  men;  and  what 
has    given    Tacitus    immortality,   is 
neither  any  luminous  views  on  the 
progress  of  mankind,  nor  any  just 
appreciation  of  the  causes  of  greatness 
in  particular  states,  but  the  depth  to 
which  he  has  fathomed  the  real  springs 
of  action  in  particular  men,  and  the 
terrible  truth  with  which  he  has  un- 
veiled that  most  appalling  of  all  spec- 
tacles—a naked  human  heart. 

The  great  ditliculty  of  history,  as  it 
must  ^  written  in  modem  times, 
arises  from  the  multitude  and  compli- 
cation of  the  events  which  have  to  be 
recorded.  So  intimately  connected 
have  the  States  of  Europe  been  since 
the  rise  of  modern  civilisation,  that  be 
who  writes  the  annals  of  one  mnst 
write  the  history  of  all.  The  progress, 
internal  and  extenial,  of  all  its  powers 
mu:4t  be  brought  forward  abreast;  and 
sncb  is  their  number  and  im|x>rtanco, 
that  not  only  is  the  historian  oppressed 
with  the  variety  and  complication  of 
his  materials,  but  he  finds  it  next  to 
impossible  to  produce  interest  in  the 
reader  amidst  such  a  sea  of  details ; 
and  often  fails,  from  the  impossibility 
of  attaining  that  essential  requisite  in 
the  rousing  of  human   sympathy — 
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anitj  of  emotion.  Add  to  this  the 
infinitjr  of  sabjects  a  historiaa  even  of 
an  indiiYidiial  state  mast  now  embrace, 
and  which  almost  overwhelm  the 
exploits  of  particolar  men  bj  their 
malUtnde  and  complication.  Strategy, 
statistics,  trade,  navigation,  com- 
merce, agricnltnre,  taxatlcSH,  finance, 
corrency,  paper  credit,  poor  laws, 
agricnltnre,  socialism,  diartism,  form 
a  few  of  the  topics,  any  one  of  which 
would  require  volumes  for  its  eluci- 
dation, yet  none  of  which  can  be 
omitted  without  exposing  the  histo- 
rian to  the  imputation,  from  some 
one  or  other,  of  having  overlooked 
the  most  important  part  of  his 
subject.  So  great  is  this  difficulty, 
so  extensive  the  embarrassment  it 
produces,  that  it  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  insarmountable  by 
any  effort,  how  great  soever,  unless 
the  endeavours  of  the  historian  are 
aided  by  unity  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, or  overpowering  greatness  of 
influence  in  the  characters  with  whom 
bo  has  to  deal.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  of 
the  Succession  in  Spain,  and  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  such  unity  of 
interest  is  to  be  looked  for,  or  such 
surpassing  grandeur  of  character  is 
io  be  found,  from  the  achievements 
of  a  Ilichard  Coeur- de-Lion,  a  Marl- 
borough, or  a  Napoleon. 

From  this  great  difficulty,  bio- 
graphy is  entirely  free,  and  thence 
the  superior  interest  with  which,  when 
properly  treated,  works  of  that  de- 
scription are  attended.  We  are  so 
constituted  that  we  roust  concentrate 
our  interest ;  dispersion  is  fatal  to  its 
existence.  Every  novelist  and  ro- 
mance-writer knows  this ;  there  must 
always  be  a  hero  and  a  heroine ;  but 
two  Qx  three  heroes  and  heroines 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  interest. 
Ariosto  tried  to  divide  the  interest  of 
the  reader  among  the  adventures  of  a 
dozen  knights-errant;  but  even  his 
genius  proved  unequal  to  the  task, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  concentrate  the 
whole  around  the  fabulous  siege  of 
Paris  to  restore  the  broken  unity  of 
his  power.  The  great  and  signal 
advantage  of  biography  is,  that,  from 
its  very  nature,  it  possesses  that  per- 
sonal interest  and  individual  charac- 
ter which  the  epic  poet  and  novelist 
fed  to  be  essential  to  the  moving  of 


the  human  heart,  but  which  the  his- 
torian so  often  finds  himself  unable  to 
attain,  without  omitting  some  impor- 
tant parts  of  his  subject,  or  giving 
undue  prominence  to  the  characters 
of  individual  men. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the 
most  popular  works  which  ever  have 
been  written  have  been  biographies 
of  illusti'ious  men.  No  one  would 
think  of  comparing  the  intellect  of 
Plutarch  to  that  of  Tacitus,  his 
eloquence  to  that  of  Cicero^s,  yet  he 
has  made  perhaps  a  greater  impres- 
sion on  the  imagination  of  subse- 
quent ages  than  either  of  these  illus- 
trious men.  If  we  examine  the 
images  of  the  mighty  of  former  days 
which  are  engraven  on  our  minds,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
pictured  pages  of  Livy  or  Quiutus 
Curtius,  as  the  ^*  Lives  of  Plutarch,** 
which  have  given  them  immortality. 
We  complain  of  his  gossip,  we  lament 
his  superstition,  we  smile  at  Ids 
credulity,  but  we  devour  his  pages ; 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  they  remain  one  of  the 
most  generally  popular  works  in  exis- 
tence. It  is  the  same  in  modem 
times.  No  one  would  think  of  com- 
paring Boswell,  in  point  of  intellect, 
to  Johnson  ;  in  point  of  eloquence  to 
Burke;  in  point  of  genius  to  Gibbon; 
yet  he  has  produced  a  work  superior 
in  general  interest  to  any  of  these 
illustrious  men,  and  which  is  daily 
read  by  thousands,  to  whom  the 
*'*'  Reflections  on  the  Fi-ench  Revolu- 
tion, "  the  moral  essays  of  the 
"  Rambler,"  and  the  "  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,"  will  for  ever 
remain  unknown. 

To  render  biography,  however,  thus 
generally  attractive,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  its  basis  should  be  that 
first  element  in  the  narration  of 
human  action  —  Truth.  Without 
this,  it  wants  the  great  superiority  of 
the  nai'rative  of  real  event  over  ficti- 
tious creations,  how  interesting  soever 
they  may  be— that  of  recording  what 
has  actually  occurred  in  real  life. 
How  important  an  element  this  is  in 
awakening  the  sympathies  of  the 
human  heart,  may  be  seen  even  in 
children  who,  when  particularly  fasci- 
nated by  any  story  they  are  told, 
invariably  end  by  asking,  ^^  But  is  It 
all  true?"    The  value  of  truth,  or 
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ratber  of  wliat  is  '*  vraisemMable,'^  is 
felt  even  iu  imaginary  concept iond, 
which  it  is  well  known  are  never  so 
attractive,  or  interest  so  ptjwertuUy, 
as  wlien  tlicv  most  closelv  resemble 
the  I' vents  and  characters  of  actn:il 
exi.'Stence.  The  real  is,  and  ever 
must  1k\  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
the  ideal.  N«»vels  are  most  delijjht- 
ful  when  tliry  approach  nearest  to 
what  Wi*  Whuld  around  ns  in  real 
life,  wliile  yet  containing  a  sntticient 
blendin;;  of  romance  and  sentiment, 
of  heroi.->m  and  nia'^nanimity,  to 
satisfy  the  higher  aspirations  of  (»nr 
iK'in?.  Hio^raphy  is  most  charm  in;; 
when  it  depicts  with  fidelity  thu^e 
characters,  and  records  uith  truth 
those  event**,  which  a|»|)roach  nearest 
to  tliat  ima;;inary  |N>rfection  to  which 
every  j^'cnerous  mind  aspires,  bnt  to 
which  none  ever  has  attained,  or 
ever  will. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that 
the  events  which  arc  snitalile  fi>r  epic 
poetry  are  such  as  are  *'  probable  but 
yet  elevatin*;."  We  are  so  constiiut^'d 
bv  our  bonds  to  earth,  that  our  clii.f 
interest  must  ever  be  derived  from  the 
virtues  or  the  vices,  the  joysorsorn>ws, 
of  lK»in;:s  like  ourselves;  but  we  are  >o 
tilled  H  ith  moreennoblinf^thonj^iits  and 
aspirations,  by  our  destiny  in  Ileavcn, 
that  we  can  b<^  satisfied  oalv  bv  what 
points  to  a  hi;:her  stale  of  existence, 
and  fei-l  the  greatest  fnj<>vment  bv 
being  elevated,  either  by  the  concep- 
tions of  fanrv  or  the  records  of  realitv, 
to  a  nearer  view  of  its  perfection. 
If  novel.-*  defiict  merely  ima;:inary 
existences,  thev  niav  charm  for  a 
scxson,  like  the  knii^hts  of  Ariosto,  or 
the  heroo  ot'  Met.i>ta'«io :  but  thev 
are  too  much  in  the  clouds  {Herman - 
ently  to  interest  sublunary  mortals. 
If  lhi*y  record  merely  the  a«I ventures 
of  low,  or  the  vul^Mrity  of  middle 
life,  they  may  amu^e  flir  a  s4Ms<'»n, 
like  the  characters  of  Smollett:  but 
they  will  ^lnk  ere  hmg.  from  the 
want  of  that  indispensable  lifelioat 
in  the  ^Jl  of  time,  an  elevating  ten- 
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that  for  ever  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tion, and  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man. 
The  reason  is,  they  contain  enough  of 
reality  to  tell  us'  it  is  of  humanity 
that  the  story  is  told,  and  enough  of 
the  ideal  to  make  us  proud  of  our 
connection  with  it. 

The  great  and  chief  charm  of  bio- 
graphy is  to  be   found  in  this,  that 
it   unites,   from  its  ver>'  nature  and 
<»liitH:t,  those  two  indis|H.*nsable  reqni- 
eiies  to  durable  popularity  in  works 
of  fiction,  ami  combines  them  with 
the  value  and  the  solid  information  of 
truthful  narrative.     It  i>o.*9esses  the 
value  of  hL«tory,  without  its  tedium — 
the  interest  of  romance,  without  it  a 
unsubstantialitv.     It  culls  the  flowers 
from  the  reconls  of  time,  and  casts 
into  the  shade  all  the  accouipanying 
weeds  and  briars.     If  a  judicious  and 
discriminating  selection  of  characters 
were   made— if   those   persons   were 
selecte<l  for  the  narrative  who  have 
been  most  illustrious  by  their  virtues, 
their  genius,  or  their  magnanimity, 
or,  as  a  contrast,  by  their  vices,  and 
wiio    liave    made  the  greatest   and 
most  il arable  imprei>:?ion  on   human 
atl'aii-s,    a   work   might    be  produced 
exceeding  any  one  of  history  in  its  uti- 
lity, any  of  nunaucein  its  {topularity. 
David   Hume  strongly  advis<*d  Ko- 
iKTtr-ou,  eighty  yean*  a^o,  instead  of 
writing  the  Lift  of  C/tarftn  thr  Fifths 
to  write  a  series  of  biograjdiies,  on  the 
]»1an  of  1MutaR*h,  for  mo<lerii  tinie.<9 ; 
and  it  is,   j^erhaps,  to  be   regret t«l 
that  the  a<lvice    was  not   followed. 
Yet  were  the  abilities  of  the  Scotch 
Trincipal,   great   as   they  were,   not 
such  as  pi'culiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
task.    His  mind  was  too  phibtsophical 
and  discursive  to  give  it  its  chief  in- 
terest.   Il>'  wanted  the  dramatic  tarn, 
the  ardent  soul,  the  grafdiic  power, 
the  magnanimous  dis]>o<ition,   which 
wa-i  es^icuiial  to  its  successful  acC4>ni- 
plishnient.   A  work  in  three  thon-iand 
pages,  or  >ix  volumes,  rec(»rding  the 
lives  of  fitty  of  the  greatest  and  most 
illn>trions  men  in  Europe,  from  the 


demy.     It  i**  character'*  like  thiKe  of    days  of  Alfred  to  those  of  Napoleon, 


the  ifi-uL  of  Shakspeare,  of  S*ott, 
and  .S'hiller,  which  combine  thi*  well- 
known  and  oft-i.»liS4»rvi'd  character- 
istics of  hninan  njtiire  with  the  ot't- 
imagined  but  m'UIoui  seen  traits  of 
heroUm  and  m.i,^ianiinity  which 
bordi^r   on    the  realms  uf  the  ideal 


ext*cuted  in  the  right  s]nrit,  and  by  a 
man  ol  ade<piate  geniu-^.  would  t»e  the 
moit  popular  and  elevating  book  that 
ever  appeart^d  in  Modem  Eun>pe. 
Many  such  have  been  attempte<l,  but 
never  with  any  success,  because  they 
were  no:  set*  about  by  the  pro|»er 
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mindis.  To  do  justice  to  such  an  nn* 
dertaking  would  require  a  combina- 
tion of  opposite  qualities  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  real  life. 

As  biography  deals  with  indi- 
Tidnal  characters,  and  is  relieved 
firom  the  extended  and  per|)lexing 
snbjects  which  overwhelm  the  general 
historian,  it  admits,  in  return,  of  an 
expansion  into  many  topics  which, 
although  often  in  the  highest  degree 
amusing,  and  sometimes  not  a  little 
interesting,  would  yet  be  felt  to  be 
misplaced  in  the  annals  of  the  great 
changes  of  nations  or  of  the  world. 
As  the  delineation  of  character  is  its 
avowed  object,  and  the  events  of  in- 
dividual life  its  principal  subject,  it 
not  only  admits  of  but  requires  a 
thousand  incidents  and  descriptions, 
which  are  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  those  characters,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  the  still  life  of  the 
picture  in  which  their  features  are  to 
be  pourtrayed.  Such  descriptions  are 
not  nn suitable  to  general  history.  Mr 
Macanlay  has  shown  in  his  History 
that  his  observations  on  that  head  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  were  founded 
on  a  just  appreciation  of  the  object 
and  limits  of  his  art.  But  they  must 
be  sparingly  introduced,  or  they  will 
become  tedious  and  unprofitable :  if 
any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  try  to 
read  Von  Ilammer*s  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire^  one-half  of  which  is 
taken  up  with  descriptions  of  dresses, 
receptions,  and  processions.  But  in 
biography  we  readily  give  admission 
to — nay,  we  positively  require — sucli 
details.  If  they  are  not  the  jewels  of 
history,  they  are  the  setting  which 
adds  to  their  lustre.  They  fill  up  our 
conception  of  past  events ;  they  en- 
able us  to  clothe  the  characters  in 
which  we  are  interested  in  the  actual 
habiliments  in  which  they  were  ar- 
rayed ;  they  bring  before  our  eyes  the 
dwellings,  the  habits,  the  mode  of 
life,  the  travelling,  the  occupations  of 
distant  ages,  and  often  give  more  life 
and  reality  to  the  creatures  of  our 
imaginations  than  could  have  been 
attained  by  the  most  laboured  general 
descriptions,  or  the  most  emphatic 
assertions  of  the  author. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  known  influence  of  indi- 
vidual character,  rather  than  abstract 
principle,  oo  the  faur  sex,  there  is  no 


branch  of  historical  composition  so 
suitable  for  woman  as  biography ; 
and  Miss  Strickland  has  shown  "us 
that  there  is  none  which  female  ge- 
nius can  cuhivate  with  greater  snc'- 
cess.  The  general  bent  of  the  female 
mind,  impressed  upon  it  for  the  wisest 
purposes  by  its  Creator,  is  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  its  opinions,  and  swayed 
in  its  conduct,  by  individual  men, 
rather  than  general  ideas.  When 
Milton  said  of  our  first  parents — 

"  Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal  seemed : 
For  valour  be  and  coutemplation  formed  ; 
For  h«auty  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace  \ 
He  for  G'mI  only,  him  for  God  in  him  ;  " 

He  foreshadowed  man  as  the  appro- 
priate historian  of  the  general  march 
of  human  events— woman,  as  the 
best  delineator  of  individual  charac- 
ter, the  most  fascinating  writer  of 
biography.  The  most  gifted  of  her 
sex  is  a  proof  of  this ;  for  if  a  few 
men  have  exceeded  Madame  de  Stael 
in  the  broad  view  she  takes  of  human 
affairs,  none  have  equalled  her  in  the 
delineation  of  the  deepest  feelings 
and  most  lasting  passions  of  the 
human  heart.  As  it  is  the  nature 
of  woman's  disposition  to  form  an 
idol,  (and  it  is  for  that  very  reason 
that  she  proves  so  attractive  to 
that  of  man,)  so,  when  she  comes 
to  composition,  we  rejoice  to  see  her 
form  idols  of  her  heroes,  provided 
only  that  the  limits  of  truth  are 
observed  in  their  delineation,  and  that 
her  enthusiasm  is  evinced  in  depicting 
the  real,  not  in  colouring  the  imagi- 
nary. 

;  As  graphic  and  scenic  details  are  so 
valuable  in  biop^raphy,  and  give  such 
life  and  animation  to  the  picture  which 
it  exhibits,  so  we  willingly  accept  from 
a  female  biographer,  whether  of  her 
own  or  others*  life,  details  which  we 
could  not  tolerate  in  the  other  sex. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  writ- 
ing after  the  fiUlof  Charles  X.,recoimt8 
in  her  charming  memoirs  the  enchant- 
ing Sdiall  de  Cachemire^  which  excited 
her  envy  on  the  shoulders  of  Josephine 
— or  tells  us  that  at  a  certain  ball  in 
Paris,  in  1797,  she  wore  her  blue  satin 
dress  and  pearl  ornaments,  and  at 
another,  her  pink  silk  and  diamonds, 
we  perhaps  smile  at  the  simplicity 
which  made  her  recount  such  things 
of  herself;    but   still  wo    gratefully 
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accept  them  as  characteristic  of  the 
coetome  or  manners  of  the  time.  Bot 
we  wonld  never  tolerate  a  male  bio- 
grapher  of  Mnrat,  who  shoold  tell  ua 
4hat  at  a  certain  ball  at  Naples  he  wore 
bis  scarlet  trowscrs  and  black  furred 
Jacket,  and  on  bis  coronation  looked 
irresistible  in  his  bine  and  silver  uni- 
form and  splendid  spare  jacket ;— not 
•even  though  we  know  that  in  Russia 
he  often  returned  to  his  lines  with  his 
sabre  dripping  wet  with  the  blood  of 
the  Cossacks  whom  he  had  challenged 
and  slain  in  single  combat,  and  al- 
though the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
confirmed  the  tnith  of  Pbilopa^men's 
observation,  that  **  to  soldiers  nud 
-women,  dresA  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
consequence." 

Though  details  of  this  description, 
however,  are  valuable  and  admissible 
in  biography,  and  come  with  peculiar 
propriety  and  grace  from  a  female 
hand,  it  must  be  observed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  a  limit, 
and  a  very  obvious  oue,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  them,  and  that,  if  not  in- 
serted with  caution,  they  may  essen- 
iially  injnre  the  popularity  or  utility 
of  a  work.  In  particular,  it  is  seldom 
aafe  to  cany  to  any  considerable  length 
in  the  text  the  introduction  of  quota- 
tions from  old  histories  or  chronicles 
of  the  period,  which  often  are  filled  with 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sub- 
jects. We  know  that  such  original 
4locnment8  have  a  great  charm  in 
the  eyes  of  antiquarians  or  antiquarian 
biographers,  the  more  especially  if  they 
have  brought  them  to  light  them- 
selves; but  such  persons  learned  in 
ondent  lore  constitute  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  human  race.  The  great 
body  of  readers,  at  least  nineteen  out 
of  twenty,  care  nothing  at  all  for  such 
origiualanthorities,but  wiiih  tosee  their 
•import  condensed  into  a  flowing  easy 
■narrative  in  the  author's  own  words. 
For  this  reason  it  is  generally  safest 
-to  give  such  original  documents  or 
qootations  in  notes  or  an  appendix, 
and  to  confine  quotations. in  the  text 
to  diaracteristic  ex  pressions,or  origi  nal 
words  spoken  on  very  important  occa* 
sions.  Barante  and  Sismondi  in  France, 
Tytler  in  Scotland,  and  Lingard 
in  England,  have  essentially  injured 
the  general  popularity  of  their  great 
and  Teamed  work^,  by  not  attending 
io  this    role.      The    two   Thierrys 


have  cliiefly  won  theirs  by  attending 
to  it. 

The  mat  popularity  and  widely 
extended  sale  of  Miss  Strickland^ 
Queens  of  England^  almost  equalling, 
we  believe,  that  of  any  living  author 
in  this  country,  and  much  exceeding 
that  of  any  prior  writer,  whether  ^ 
her  own  or  the  other  sex,  in  the  same 
period  in  biography,  is  a  proof  both  of 
the  intrinsic  exccflence  of  that  work, 
and  the  thirst  which  exists  in  the 
public  mind  for  works  of  that  descrip- 
tion. We  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  narrative  of  human  events 
might  be  rendered  as  iM)pular  in  the 
outset,  and  far  more  and  durably  in* 
teresting  in  the  end,  than  any  works  of 
fiction ;  and  that  the  only  reason  why 
this  has  so  seldom  taken  place,  was 
because  historical  works  were  in  gene- 
ral constructed  on  wrong  principles. 
The  great  success  which  has  recentlr 
attended  historical  composition  in  this 
countr}',  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Macaulay*s  History  and  Miss  Strick- 
land*s  Lives,  is  a  proof  that  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  well  founded.  And  of 
the  two, biography,  when  supported  bv 
learning,  and  handled  by  genius  sncu 
as  both  these  leanicd  writers  possess, 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  general]/ 
popular  than  extended  history,  be- 
cause it  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  Romance,  and  possesses  in  a  hifffaer 
degree  that  unity  of  interest  which  is 
the  most  cs^ontial  element  in  all  arts 
which  aim  at  pleasing  or  fascinating 
mankind. 

Scotland  is  a  country  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  the  characters  it  pre- 
sents for  biographical  genius.  This 
arises  from  its  physical  weakness 
when  compared  to  the  strength  of  its 
formidable  neighbour,  and  the  re- 
sources which  it  has  ever  found  in  the 
persevering  and  indomitable  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  former  in  eveiy 
age  of  the  wars  with  England  has 
made  its  plains  the  seat  of  conflict ; 
while  the  latter  has  always  secured 
their  success  in  the  end,  though  often 
after  fearful  reverses,  and  always 
against  tremendous  odds,  llie  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  Scotland,  after 
three  centuries  of  almost  incessant 
couflict,  first  with  the  anns,  and  then, 
more  formidable  still,  with  the  gold 
of  England,  was  still  unsubdued  when 
her  monarcbs  ascended  the  English 
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throne,  and  the  rivalry  of  two  noble 
nations  was  torned  into  the  blissfol 
emnlation  of  peace.  It  is  this  combina- 
tiud  of  ctrcnmstances  which  has  cansed 
ber  history  to  be  so  prolific  of  incident^ 
and  has  rendered,  as  strangers  so 
often  have  remarked,  every  step  in 
her  surface  historical.  Her  physical 
weakness  tilled  it  with  incident — her 
moral  strength  with  heroic  incident. 
Go  where  yon  will,  yoa  meet  with 
some  traces  of  the  great  or  the  bean- 
tifnl,  the  gifted  or  the  fascinating,  of 
former  days.  The  ancient  walls  and 
castellated  rocks  of  Edinburgh  teem 
with  historical  recollections  of  the 
highest  interest,  which  the  kindred 
•pint  of  modern  chivalry  has  done 
so  mnch  to  illustrate.*  In  the  short 
space  of  twenty  miles — between 
Falkirk  and  Stirling — are  four  battle- 
field8,t  on  each  of  which  the  fate  of 
Britain  was  determined,  or  armies 
as  nnmerous  as  those  which  met  at 
Waterioo  encountered  each  other. 
Lochleven  exhibits  the  mournful  prison 
of  beauty;  Niddry  Castle,  of  her 
evanescent  joys ;  the  field  of  Lang- 
side,  of  her  final  overthrow.  Cartlan 
Crags  still  show  the  cave  of  Wallace ; 
Tomberry  Castle  the  scene  of  Bruce's 
first  victory ;  Culloden,  the  last  battle- 
field of  generous  fidelity.  Every  step 
in  Scotland  is  historical :  the  shades 
of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side :  the 
very  rocks  breathe — 

^  Yet,  Albyn,  yet  the  pndse  be.  thine, 
Tbj  scenes  and  story  to  combine ! 
Thou  bid^st  him  "who  by  Roslin  stniyfy 
LUt  to  the  tale  of  other  days; 
Midst  Cartlan  Cran  thoa  snow^st  the  cave, 
The  refuge  of  the  champion  brave; 
Giring  each  rock  its  storied  tale, 
Ponring  a  lay  for  every  dale, 
Knitting',  as  with  a  moral  band, 
Thy  native  legends  vrith  thy  land, 
To  ^ve  each  scene  the  interest  high, 
Which  Genius  lends  to  Beauty *s  eye.** 

Miss  Strickland's  talents  as  a 
writer,  and  turn  of  mind  as  an  in- 
dividual, in  a  peculiar  manner  fit 
her  for  painting  a  historical  gallery 
of  the  most  illustrious  or  dignified 
female  characters  in  that  land  of 
chivalry  and  of  song.  Her  disposi- 
tion is  at  once*  heroic  and  pictorial. 


She  has  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in  her 
soul,  and  the  colours  of  painting  in 
her  eye.  She  sympathises  with  all 
the  daring  spirit,  the  bold  adventure, 
the  chivalrous  devotion,  of  the  cava- 
liers of  former  days ;  and  she  depicts 
with  not  less  animation  and  force 
the  stately  scenes  of  departed  times — 
the  dignified  processions,  the  splendid 
ceremonials,  the  imposing  pageants. 
She  has  vast  powers  of  application, 
and  her  research  is  unbounded ;  but 
these  qualities,  so  necessary  as  the 
foundation  of  a  historian^s  fame,  are 
in  her  united  with  the  powers  of  paint- 
ing and  the  soul  of  poetiy,  and  digni- 
fied by  the  elevated  objects  to  which 
they  are  directed.  The  incidents  of 
individual  life  are  of  peculiar  import- 
ance in  Scottish  annals,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  two  periods — 
the  war  of  independence  under  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce,  and  the  national 
struggle  for  emancipation  from  Popish 
tyranny  at  the  Reformation — there 
have  seldom  been  what  we  now 
call  popular  movements  in  Scotland. 
Everything,  or  next  to  everything, 
depended  on  individual  character;  the 
great  game  of  the  world  was  played  by 
kings  and  queens,  nobles  and  knights. 
On  this  great  theatre  the  queens 
played,  as  they  do  everywhere,  a  most 
important  part.  The  instructor  of  man 
in  childhood,  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion in  youth,  of  lasting  influence  in 
manhood,  woman  has,  in  modem 
Europe  where  her  destiny  was  first 
fully  developed,  exercised  an  im- 
portant sway,  and  more  so  than  is 
generally  supposed  on  national  affairs. 
But  nowhere  has  this  influence  been 
more  strongly  felt  than  in  Scotland, 
where  queens  have  appeared,  whose 
beauty  and  misfortunes  have  become 
immortal  in  story,  and  been  for  ever 
engraven  on  the  human  lieart  by 
the  hand  of  genius,  and  where  the 
chivalrous  and  daring  disposition  of 
the  country,  t\\Q  per/etTidum  Scotorum 
ingenium,  at  once  penetrated  some 
with  the  most  devout  adoration  of 
their  charms,  and  inspired  others 
with  the  most  vehement  jealousy  of 
their  ascendency. 


'  Mr  Ay  toon's  noble  Lyi\cal  Ballads,  and  Mr  Grant's  admirable  History  of  the 
Cattle  of  Edinburgh, 
t  FaJkirk,  Torwood,  Bannockbum,  Sturling  Bridge. 
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In  her  (k'lincation  of  individual 
character,  Miss  Strickland  evidontly 
take?  the  greatest  pains  to  be  Impar- 
tial ;  and  the  multitude  of  new  docu- 
ments and  facts  which  she  ha.s  bruu«;ht 
on  both  sidert  of  the  qurstion  in  rcj^anl 


and  still  more  hononrable  cirrnm- 
stance.  It  is  the  inevitable  effect  of 
a  long  cotifM*  of  injostice,  whether  in 
the  mlcrs  of  men,  or  the  Jmlges  of 
those  rnlcrB,  the  annalists  of  their 
lives,  to  ])roduce  in  the  end  a  reaction 


to  her  hemines,  is  a  sutliciont  proof  in  the  general  mind.  This  is  more 
that  thi.4  most  laudable  priuiiple  is  a  particnlarly  the  case  in  persons  like 
ruling  one  in  her  mind,  liut  she  Mii^s  Strickland,  actuated  by  gene- 
would  be  something  more  or  some-  rous  and  elevated  feelings,  and  who 
thing  less  than  mortal,  if  no  trace  of  feel  conscious  of  p^iwer  to  redreM 
predilection  wa.^  to  lie  found  in  her  much  of  the  injustice  which  the  long* 


pnges.  It  is  rather,  htiwever,  in  regard 
to  families  than  individuals  that  this 
leaniu;^  i.<  appan*nt.  She  is  evidently 
inimical  to  the  Tudor  and  friendly  to 
the  Stuart  race.  In  this  she  onlv 
shan'S  the  feelini:'*  of  the  chivalrous 
and  the  enthu!!iia.-tic  of  everv  asre  and 


continued  ascendency  of  a  particular 
party,  whether  in  religion  or  politicf*, 
has  inflicted  on  the  characters  of  Mis- 
tor}*.  Nowhere  has  this  injustice 
been  more  strongly  experienced  than 
in  Great  Hritain  during  the  last  two 
centuries.       The    popular    party  in 


country ;  for  the  leading  quaUties  of    politics,  and  the  n*formed  in  religion^ 


the  one  were  as  c:Uculated,  on  a  re- 
tros]HH;t,  to  inspire  aversion  as  those 
of  the  <»ilier  were  to  awaken  sympa- 
thy. The  first  wa-*  selfUh.  overbrar- 
ing.  rrnel.  b-.it  ofton  rxcerdin;:ly  able: 
the  lattrr  geut-rous,  unsuspecting, 
heroic,  but  i«oni (times  sadly  impru- 
dent. Siiccfss  at  the  time  crowned 
the  worhily  wisilom  of  the  one,  and 
disaster,  long-con t in mnl  and  crushing, 
at  len;:th  punisluMt  the  unhappy  want 
of  fore>ight  of  the  other.  Hut  the 
results  of  the  time  are  not  always  in- 
dicativi*  of  the  o  pin  inn  of  futurity  : 
auil  alreaiiv  the  verdict  of  mankind 
has  been  secun-il  in  regard  to  the 
rival  <*ueens  who  brought  th«'ir  for- 
tunes into  colli>ion,  by  two  plfader«  of 
suqiassing  power  in  swaying  the  hu- 
man lirart.  S<*oiland  may  Ih»  pn^ud 
that  one  of  tbese  was  fnnnd  in  the 
most  (rifte«l  nf  her  s«ms,  wlmse  genius 
has.  in  ono  i'f  hi';  in<»st  perfect  histo« 


having  in  both  these  countries,  after 
a  sanguinary  struggle,  been  success- 
ful, and  a  family  S4'ated  on  the  throne 
which  embodiiHl,  and  in  a  manner 
personified,  both  these  triumphs, 
nearly  the  wlii>le  historians  who 
treat4'd  of  the  period  for  a  ct»ntury 
and  a  half  were  entirt>ly  one-sided. 
When  Hume  wrote  his  immortal  his- 
tor}',  he  complained,  with  justice,  that 
for  seventy  years  power,  rewanl,  and 
euiolument  had  l>eeii  confined  to  one 
party  in  the  state,  and  that  the 
sources  of  History  had  in  consequence 
been  irremediably  corrupted.  Ills 
rhetorical  powers  and  impartial  spirit 
did  much  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  he 
h'ld  not  industrv  and  research  butli- 
cicnt  to  do  the  whole.  Much  was 
left  to  the  just  feelings,  and  genenuiA 
because  disintereste«l  eflort,  of  the 
higli-niinded  who  succee<led  him  in 
the  path   of  histnrical  inquiry.     Mr 


rical  novels,  immortalized  the  prison  of    Tytler's  gn^at  and  authentic  Hisiory 


lj0chlt>ven  and  the  field  of  Langside  ; 
and  <i<-nnanv  mav  well  exult  in  the 
reflect iiin  that  the  other  apfH'ared  in 
that  matehli'ss  ^reiii'i-*  wli.»  thnv  cen- 
turies after  her  death  inibil>ed,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale.  the  very  soul  and 
spirit  of  the  .Hge  of  Mary  in  Kn^land, 
ami  has  for  ever  engraven  her  heroic 
death,  and  the  imperi-ihable  scenes  of 
Kotheriniray,  on  the  he,irts  of  men.* 

Miss  Mriik land's  partiality  for  the 
Stuart  and  aversion  to  the  Tudor 
race,  may   he  explained  by  another 


it/  Stuithmi^  and  Linir.inrs  able  and 
valuable,  though  one-sided,  HUUtrtf 
of  Emjlantt^  have  gone  far  to  give 
the  of»|M»site  j-ide  of  the  picture 
which  Malcolm  I.aing  and  Burnet  had 
painte<l  in  so  vehement  a  party  spirit* 
and  Macau  lav  has  since  continued 
with  snch  remarkable  historical  power. 
Hut  much  remained  yet  to  Im'  di»no« 
Antiquarian  industry*,  chivalrtMM  zeal, 
have  of  late  brouuht  many  of  the  e4>n- 
cealeil  or  suppressed  treasures  rif  lli^. 
tory  to  light ;  and  it  is  those  which 


Schiller,  in  his  noble  drama  of  Maria  StmoLri, 
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llitf  Strickland  proposes  to  embody 
in  bet  Queens  of  SaalamL 

Of  the  general  plan  which  she  pro- 
poses to  adopt  in  this  work,  onr 
aotbor  gives  the  following  admirable 
accooDt : — 

**  As  long  as  Scotland,  in  consequence 
fii  bad  roads  and  tedions  trarelling,  re- 
■■ioed  a  sort  of  terra  incognita,  Tulgar 
prejndice  preyatled  among  the  ignorant 
and  n&rrow-minded  portion  of  society  in 
England  ;  bat  Scotland  only  required  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Strong  in 
aatire  talent,  rich  in  natiye  worth,  Taliant, 
persevering,  and  wUe,  her  sons  have  been 
•rer  foremost  in  the  field  of  hononrable 
enterprise,  whether  in  deeds  of  arms, 
acienee,  jurisprndence,  or  the  indnstrial 
arts  of  peaceful  lif^.  In  poetry,  music, 
and  song,  she  has  certainly  never  been 
surpassed.  It  was,  however,  reserved 
Ibr  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  draw 
Esgliah  hearts  and  English  gold  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  knit  those  oonds  of  brotherly 
regard  which  no  act  of  legislature  could 
do.  His  graphic  pictures  of  Scotland  and 
the  Scotch  acted  like  a  spell  of  enchant- 
ment on  the  imaginations  of  the  English. 
Tho9e  who  were  able  to  indulge  the 
enthusiastic  feelings  which  his  writings 
had  excited,  crossed  the  Border,  rushed 
into  Highland  glens,  scaled  Highland 
hills,  congregated  at  Scotch  hostelries, 
peeped  into  Scotch  cottages,  were  invited 
to  partake  of  Scotch  hospitality — and 
foond  themselves  in  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  not  merely  in  its  fentive 
character,  but  in  its  kindliness  to  »tranger;<, 
which  is  the  glory  of  all  land?. 

"  Yet  amon^  the  numerous  visitors 
whom  the  sight-seeing  insiincts  of  this 
age  of  locomotion  have  rendered  familiar 
with  the  ancient  seats  of  Scottish  rega- 
lity, how  few  know  anything  about  the 
Queens  who  once  held  their  courts  within 
the  now  deserted  walls  of  Dunfermline, 
Falkland,  Liulithgow,  and  Stirling  !  — 
gems  which,  even  in  their  desolation,  are 
survlTing  monuments  of  the  graceful 
tastes  of  their  founder:?,  and  incline  the 
masing  antiquary,  who  realises  in  fancy 
for  a  moment  their  pristine  glory,  to 
smite  his  breast  and  exclaim  *  Ichabod  ! ' 
With  the  exception  of  Windsor  Castle, 
England  has  certainly  no  vestige  of  pala- 
tial architecture  which  may  compare 
with  the  royal  homes  of  Scotland,  of  whose 
former  tenants  a  few  particulars  may  be 
BO  less  acceptable  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,  than  to  the  southern 
•traoger  who  visits  them. 

*  Tlie  Maiden  Castle,  sitting  enthroned 
on  her  dun  rock,  the  Acropolis  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  once  a  relic  and  a  witness  of 
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the  immutable  Past,  is  full  of  memories 
of  eventful  scenes  connected  with  Queens 
whose  hearts  would  have  leaped  with 
exultation  could  their  eyes  have  looked 
on  such  a  vision  of  national  prosperity  as 
the  bright  New  Town,  with  its  gay  streets, 
and  shops  fhll  of  costly  merchandise  ;  its 
spacious  squares,  crescents,  and  noble 
public  buildings,  rising  on  the  outer 
hallium  of  that  grim  fortress  whose  bafte 
is  now  surrounded  by  green  flowery  gar- 
dens, for  the  joyaunoe  of  a  peace-loving 
generation.  Mens  Meg  and  her  brethren 
have  lost  their  vocation  through  the 
amended  temper  of  the  times,  and  hold 
sinecure  posts  in  silence — their  destruc- 
tive thunders  being  superseded  by  the 
din  of  the  railway  trains  bringing  hourly 
flights  of  wealth  and  wisdom  to  the 
good  town  of  Edinburgh  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

"Many  original  royal  letters  will  be  em- 
bodied in  these  volumes,  with  facts  and 
anecdotes  careftilly  verified.  Local  tradi- 
tions, not  unworthy  of  attention,  have  been 
gathered  in  the  desolate  palaces  and  histo- 
ric sites  where  every  peasant  is  an  oral 
chronicler,  full  of  spirit-stirring  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  Tliese  are  occasionally 
connected  with  themes  which  were  the 
fountains  whence  Sir  Walter  Scott  drewhis 
inspiration  for  the  chivalric  poetry  and  ro- 
mance which  has  rendered  Scotland  classic 
ground.  The  tastes  of  those  who  were 
the  rising  generation,  when  the  Waverley 
romances  were  the  absorbing  theme  of 
interest  in  the  literary  world,  have  be- 
come matured.  They  require  to  have 
history  reutlcred  as  agreeable  without 
the  mixturo  of  fiction  as  with  it ;  they 
desire  to  liave  it  so  written,  without  sac- 
rificing truth  to  fastidiousness,  that  they 
may  read  it  with  their  children,  and  that 
the  whole  family  party  shall  be  eager  to 
resume  the  book  when  they  gather  round 
the  work-table  during  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

"  Authors  who  feel  as  they  ought  to 
feel,  should  rejoice  in  seeing  their  pro- 
ductions capable  of  imparting  pleasure  to 
the  simple  as  well  as  the  refined  ;  for  a 
book '  which  pleases  only  one  grade  of 
society  may  be  fashionable,  but  cannot  be 
called  popular.  That  which  interests 
peasants  as  well  as  peers,  and  is  read 
with  equal  zest  by  children  and  parents, 
and  is  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
operative  classes,  speaks  to  the  heart  in  a 
language  intelligible  to  a  widely-extended 
circle  of  humanity,  has  written  its  own 
review,  and  needs  no  other.'* 

In  the  last  lines  of  these  ndmirablo 
observations,  we  doubt  not  Miss  Strick- 
land has,  without  intending  it,  fore* 
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tbadowed  the  destiny  of  her  own 
ondertftkine. 

The  work  begins  with  the  Life  of 
Margaret  Tndor,  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  and  married  at  the 
cariy  age  of  fonrteen  to  James  IV., 
the  heroic  and  brilliant  King  of  Scot- 
land. This  choice,  in  many  respects, 
was  fortunate,  as  it  commences  with 
the  period  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  kingdoms  became  closely  inter- 
laced, and  with  the  princess  whose 
marriage  with  James  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  on  the  same  head,  and  the 
placing  of  the  Stuart,  and  through  it 
of  the  Hanoverian  family,  on  the 
British  throne. 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with 
the  details  of  the  journey  of  the  royal 
bride  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
which  was  somewhat  a  more  tedious 
and  fatiguing  undertaking  than  it  Is 
now  when  performed  by  Tier  descen- 
dant Queen  Victoria,  for  it  took  above 
three  weeks  to  perform.  The  reception 
of  the  youthful  princess  at  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Durham,  where  she 
was  met  and  attended  by  the  whole 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  northern 
counties,  who  accompanied  her  on  her 
progress  northward  on  horseback, 
gives  occasion  for  several  faithful  and 
animated  pictures.  Her  first  day's 
journey  in  Scotland,  however,  brought 
her  into  ruder  scenery,  characteristic 
of  the  stormy  life  which  lay  before 
her ;  and  she  rested  the  first  night  at 
F€utcastley  then  a  stronghold  of  the 
Home  family,  now  l)elonging  to  Sir 
John  Hall  of  Dunglass,  which  modem 
genius,  under  a  feigned  name,  has 
done  so  much  to  celebrate. 

**  Fastcastle  is  no  other  than  tho  Ten- 
table  Wolf-Crmg  Tower,  celebrated  in 
Scott's  Bridf  «/  Luinmtrmovr  as  the 
abode  of  the  Master  of  Raveoswood.  It 
is  seated  on  a  lofty  promontory,  which 
commands  the  lonely  indented  bay  of 
which  St  Abb's  Head  forms  the  extreme 
point  to  the  right,  with  a  wild  array  of 
rifted  rocks  terminating  in  Uie  Wolf- 
Crag,  which  soars  hich  in  mid  air  abofe 
the  fortreu— bUck,  gloomy,  and  inacces- 
sible. The  way  by  which  the  southern 
bride  and  her  company  reached  this 
nigged  resting-place  lay  acro^tf  the  Lim- 
mermuir,  several  milrs  of  wild  heath  and 
treacheruas  hog,  which  no  stranger  might 
traferse  in  safety  withoat  guides  well 
aeqaainted  with  the  track.    Before  they 


entered  on  th!i  pass,  they  bad  to  deteoBd 
a  hill  which  was  ao  steep  aod  preeipitoua 
that,  eren  within  the  last  eentniy.it  waa 
enstomary  for  the  paaseagers  by  the 
mailooach  between  Berwick  and  Edin- 
burgh to  alight  and  cross  it  on  foot,  while 
the  carriage  was  taken  off  the  wheels  and 
carried  over  by  a  relay  of  men,  stationed 
on  the  spot  for  that  purpose.  Of  course 
the  roads  were  not  better  in  Uie  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Faatoastle  ia 
approached  by  one  or  two  deseentc  and 
ascents  of  this  kind,  and  is  separated  ttom 
the  mainland  by  a  cleft  between  the 
rocks,  which  has  to  be  crossed  by  a  natural 
bridge  formed  of  a  ledge  of  rock,  without 
rail  or  guard,  with  the  vexed  billowa 
boiling  and  thundering  sixty  feet  below. 
**  When  the  young  Tudor  Queen  made 
her  passage  across  this  Al  Arat  of  the 
Caledonian  coast,  she  had  the  German 
Ocean  before  her,  which  beats  against 
the  rocky  battlements  and  defences  with 
which  the  basement  of  the  castle  is  sur- 
rounded. One  of  these  masses  resem- 
bles the  upturned  keel  of  a  huge  num-of- 
war  stranded  among  other  fragments, 
which,  like  the  relics  of  a  former  world, 
lay  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice, 
with  the  wild  breakers  rushing  through 
their  clefts,  forming  a  grand  jH'd*eam, 
and  tossing  the  light  fitatbery  foam  on 
high.  The  larger  rocks  are  the  haunt  of 
iiiuumerable  sea-birds.  Fastcastle  had 
formerly  been  the  stronghold  of  some  of 
those  ferocious  feudal  pirates  who  aiay 
be  regarded  as  the  bneeaneers  of  the 
Caledonian  coast.  Many  a  bloody  deed 
had  been  perpetrated  within  its  isolated 
and  inaccessible  circuit;  but  the  festife 
solemnities  and  ceremonials  that  snr- 
rounded  the  royal  bride  allowed  no 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  whispers  of  the 
dark  tales  and  romantic  traditions  con- 
nected with  iU  history." 

Hitherto  the  Tndor  princess  had 
not  seen  her  royal  lover.  Their  first 
interview,  and  his  personal  appear* 
ance,  are  described  in  these  charac* 
teristic  lines : — 

**  James  entered  the  presence  of  Mar- 
garet Tndor  with  his  hawking-lure  flung 
ofer  his  shoulder,  dressed  simply  in  a 
ytUtX  jacket;  his  hair  and  beard,  curling 
naturally,  were  rather  long,  his  com- 
plexion glowing  fh>m  the  manly  exercise 
he  had  just  been  engaged  in.  He  was  the* 
handsomest  soTereign  in  Europe,  the  black 
eyes  and  hair  of  his  elegant  father,  James 
III., being  softened  in  his  resemblance  to 
the  blonde  beauty  of  his  Danish  mother. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  James  1  V.*s 
portrait  com  <iaiorr,  and  has  not  exagge- 
rated the  likeness — 
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*  For  hftsel  was  liis  eagle  eye. 
And  anlmm  of  the  darkest  dre 

His  short  cnrled  beard  and  hair. 
Li^ht  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 

And  firm  his  stirmp  in  the  lists ; 
A»d  oh,  he  had  that  merry  glance 

Whidi  seldom  lady's  heart  resists/ 

The  young  Qoeen  met  her  royal  lord  at 
the  doorway  of  her  great  chamber.  The 
King  of  Scotland  nneoTered  his  head  and 
made  a  deep  obeisance  to  her,  while  she 
made  a  lowly  reverence  to  him.  He  then 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  ber^and  saluted 
all  ber  ladies  by  kissing  them.  It  was 
noticed  that  he  welcomed  the  chivalric 
Earl  of  Surrey  with  especial  cordiality. 

'^  Then  the  King  of  Scotland  took  the 
Qneen  on  one  side,  and  they  communed 
together  for  a  long  space.  She  kdd  good 
mamneTf  [was  unembarrassed;]  and  the 
King  remained  bare-headed  during  the 
time  they  conTersed,  and  many  courtesies 
passed  between  them.  Incontinent  [im- 
mediately] the  board  was  set  and  serred. 
The  King  and  Queen  washed  their  hands 
with  humble  reverence,  and  after  that  set 
them  down  at  table  together.*' 

The  entry  of  the  royal  pair  into 
Edinburgh  is  thus  described  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with 
one  remarkable  and  characteristic 
circumstance,  for  she  rode  behind  her 
destined  husband  on  the  same  horse : — 

^  Half  way  to  £dinbui:gh,  James  IV. 
seen  advanciog  with  his  company. 


He  was  this  time  attired  in  grand  cos- 
tume.     '  His  steed   was   trapped   with 
gold,  and  ronnd  its  neck  was  a  deep  gold 
fringe  ;  the  saddle  and  harness  were  of 
gold,  but  the  bridle  and  head-gear  of 
burnished    silver.      The   King    wore    a 
jacket  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined  and  bor- 
dered with  violet  velvet  and  fine  black 
loiige  or  budge  fur  ;  his  waistcoat  was  of 
violet  satin,  liis  hoses  of  scarlet,  his  shirt 
confined  with  bands  of  pearl  and  rich 
stones  ;   his  spurs  were  long  and  gilt. 
He    rode    towards    the    Queen  in  full 
course,  at  the  pace  at  which  the  hare  is 
hunted.      On  seeing  her,  he  made  very 
humble    obeisance,  and,  leaping    down 
from  his  horse,  he  came  and  kissed  her 
in  her  litter.   Then  mounting  in  his  usual 
gallant  fashion,  without  touching  stirrup, 
a  gentleman-usher  unsheathed  the  sword 
of  state,  and  bore  it  before  his  King  in 
regal  fashion.    The  Scottish  sword  was 
enclosed  in  a  scabbard  of  purple  velvet, 
whereon  was  written,  in  letters  of  pearl, 
Ood  my  defende.    The  like  words  are  on 
the  pommel,  the  cross,  and  the  chap  also. 
The  Earl  of  Bothwell  bore  this  sword 
when  the  royal  party  reached  Edinburgh 
town.' 
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*^  The  King  placed  himself  by  the 
Queen's  litter,  and  passed  all  the  time 
conversing  with  her  and  entertaining  her, 
as  he  rode  by  her  side. 

**  '  Before  they  entered  Edinburgh,  one 
of  the  King's  gentlemen  brought  out  a 
fair  courser,  trapped  in  cloth  of  gold, 
with  crimson  velvet,  interlaced  with 
white  and  red  :  the  King  went  to  the 
horse,  mounted  him  without  touching  the 
stirrup  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, then  tried  his  paces — choosing  to 
judge  himself  whether  it  were  safe  for  his 
bride  to  ride  on  a  pillion  behind  him, 
which  was  the  mode  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  enter  the  city.'  Likewise  he 
caused  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  mount 
behind  him,  as  a  lady  would  ride,  to  see 
whether  the  proud  courser  would  submit 
to  bear  double  or  not. 

"  When  he  had  concluded  all  his  expe- 
riments, he  decided  that  it  was  not  pro- 
per to  trust  the  safety  of  his  bride  to  his 
favourite  charger  ;  '  so  King  James  dis- 
mounted from  him,  and  condescended  to 
ride  on  the  Queen's  gentle  palfrey.  He 
mounted,  and  the  Queen  was  placed  on 
a  pillion  behind  him.'  " 

The  real  tragedy  and  most  interest- 
ing period  of  Margaret  Tudor's  life,  is 
that  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
fatal  expedition  to  Flodden,  to  which 
the  genius  of  Mr  Ay  tonn  has  lately 
added  sach  additional  interest  in  his 
exqaisite  ballads.  Miss  Strickland  has 
also  been  strongly  moved  by  the  same 
catastrophe : — 

^  There  are  traditions  still  current  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  beautiful  pala- 
tial ruin  of  Linlithgow  relative  to  her 
parting  with  James  IV. 

''  Near  the  King's  bed-chamber,  and  a 
beautiful  little  apartment  overlooking  the 
lake,  supposed  to  be  his  dressing-room,  is 
a  turnpike  stair,  at  the  comer  of  the  east 
side  of  the  quadrangle  erected  by  James 
IV.  This  leads  to  a  lofty  turret  or  mira- 
dor,  called  by  popular  tradition  '  Queen 
Margaret's  Bower.'  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  bench  or  divan,  and  had  once  a 
small  stone  table  in  the  centre.  Here 
the  Queen  spent  in  tears  the  live-long 
*  summer's  day  on  which  her  husband  left 
her  to  march  against  England.  Here, 
too,  she  is  said  to  have  passed  '  the 
weary  night  of  Flodden  fight,'  expecting 
news  of  the  engagement,  which  came  at 
last,  but  too  soon. 

"  The  fatal  field  of  Flodden  not  only 
made  Queen  Margaret  a  widow,  but  ren- 
dered Scotland  desolate  and  almost  des« 
perate.  All  the  hope  that  remained  to 
the  people  of  averting  the  fury  of  Henry 
YIII.,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  successful 
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Knend,  eentred  tolelj  in  Um  Qaaen — 
iog  foonded  on  the  near  relationship  of 
henelf  and  their  infknt  King  to  the 
southern  tfofereign." 

■  •  •  • 

"  The  Queen  oonTened  such  of  the  no* 
bility  as  lurvived  the  red  field  of  Flodden 
to  meet  the  clergy  at  Perth  immediately. 
So  prompt  were  all  their  proceedings, 
that  the  young  King  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  near  that  city,  within  twenty 
days  of  his  father's  death.  It  was  called 
the  Mourning  Coronation  ;  for  the  ancient 
crown  of  Soutland  being  held  OTer  on  the 
haby-brow  vt  the  royal  infant,  most  of 
the  witnesM^s  and  assistants  of  the  cere- 
mony burst  into  an  *  infectious  passion  * 
of  sobs  and  tears.  They  wept  not  onW 
their  own  recent  losses  on  the  battle-field, 
but  their  late  monarch,  '  who  was,*  as 
Ilodianan  sayt,  albeit  no  commender  of 
kinfs, '  dear  to  all  men  while  lining,  and 
mistily  lamented  by  his  people  at  hit 
death.' 

**  ^Tien  the  first  agony  of  grief  was 
abated  at  the  loss  of  the  King  and  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  best  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  who  fought  in  the  serried 
phalanx  of  spears  about  his  person,  the 
discoTvry  was  made  by  the  Scotti»h 
people  that  no  other  injury  was  like  to 
accrue  from  Flodden  fight.  It  was,  to 
all  iutents  and  purposei»,  one  of  those 
bad  expenditures  of  human  life  called  a 
drawn  battle.  Had  it  taken  place  on 
Scottish  ground,  it  wonld  have  been 
reckoned  another  Hannockbum  :  the 
English  must  have  retreated,  (for  they 
did  so  on  their  own  ground,)  and  the 
Scots  would  hate  retained  poasession  of 
the  field.  As  it  was,  the  English  had  the 
moral  advantages  of  being  an  invaded 
people  ;  and,  as  such,  their  success  in 
making  a  great  slaughter  of  thoae  who 
were  arrayed  in  battle  on  their  soil,  re- 
dounded more  to  their  true  glory  than  ii 
the  case  in  most  great  rictorieK.  But  they 
did  not  purchase  it  easily.  Stark  and 
stiff  as  Jami*s  IV.  lay  under  heaps  of 
slain,  he  kept  p«>4so!«!»iun  of  that  well- 
stricken  field.  The  despatch  of  Lord 
Ihicre  clearly  proves  that  when  the  Eng- 
lish left  the  field  at  nightfall,  they  were 
ignorant  to  whom  the  victory  belonged. ' 
Thvn  the  Homed  and  other  liurder  chief- 
tain«  plundered  the  dead  at  their  leisure  ; 
their  countrymen  ^troncly  suspected  that 
they  ^K<w  their  King,  and  turned  the 
scah-  of  virtory  ai:ain-ii  thoir  country- 
men. Then>  is  the  more  probability  in 
this  »oppo«iti<*n  when  it  is  rememl>ercd 
how  inflextMy  Jamen  IV.  had  maintained 
ju^ti«ro  on  his  Borders-  therefore  he  had 
huiif^tly  »on  the  enmity  of  those  rapa- 
riouc  «eptrt. 


**  Lord  Daere  madei^an  ezenrsion  of 
observation,  with  a  party  of  cavalry,  in 
the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
to  ascertain  who  possessed  the  field  ;  he 
saw  the  King  of  Scotland  s  formidable 
train  of  brass  cannon  dominant  over  the 
scene,  but  mute  and  motionless  ;'  the  ar- 
tillerymen gone ;  the  Scottish  cannon 
and  the  silent  dead  were  solely  in  posses- 
sion of  the  battle-ground.  The  thickest 
heaps  cumbered  it  ou  the  spot  where  the 
royal  James  and  his  phalanx  had  fought ; 
the  breathless  warriors  lay  Just  as  death 
had  left  them,  for  the  marauding  Border- 
ers had  not  dared  to  pursue  their  occupa- 
tion of  stripping  and  plundering  In  the 
Aill  light  of  day.*' 

Qaecn  Margaret,  however,  did  not 
romaiu  loug  inconsolable ;  she  had 
tcx)  much  of  the  disposition  of  her 
brother  Henry  VIII.  in  her  to  re- 
main long  without  a  husband;  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  handsome 
youth,  the  Earl  of  Au^s,  whom  she 
soon  afterwards  marned,  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  her  brother  and 
his  subjects.  Her  marriage  with  him 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  pleas- 
ing versos  by  Gawin  Douglas,  the 
uncle  of  the  nobleman  thus  honoured 
by  the  smiles  of  royalty : — 


^4 


Amid»t  thrni,  l>om«  within  a  golden  chair, 
()*er-frtft  with   pearU  and    coloan    most 

preclair. 
That  drawvu  was  by  hackneys  all  milk- 

whit«>, 
Was  «et  a  qutten  as  lily  sweet Iv  Dur, 
Jd   pur]>l«  rolH*  hemmi<d  with   gold  ilk* 

when* ; 
With  cemmwl  clasps  closed  in  all  perfit«, 
A  diaiU'Ri  munt  |il«aiiantly  polite*, 
Sat^  on  thi*  tre*M.>H  of  her  goldon  hidr. 
And  in  her  band  a  sceptre  of  delight. 

So  next  her  nxle  in  granate- violet. 
Twelve  ilani««l!>,  ilka  ane  on  their  estate. 
Which  ^een1«4l  uf  her  c«tunK*l  mo»t»ccretc! 
And  next  them  was  a  luaty  rout,  God  wot  I 
Lord\  ladieit,  and  full  mony  a  fair  prelate, 
Utith  bom  uf  low  f-state  aud  hieh  degree. 
Forth  with  their  4Ueeii  they  aU  hy^iassed 

me. 
At  ea.->y  jaoe— they  riding  forth  the  gate. 
Anil  I  aTHMJe  alone  within  the  tree." 


Marjraret's  life,  after  her  second 
marriage,  was  a  series  of  advent  nres 
and  disasters  nartly  occasioned  by  the 
turbulent  spint  and  endless  disorders 
of  the  time?,  partly  by  her  own  pas- 
sions. She  was  a  true  Tudor  in  her 
disposition.  Like  her  brtithcr,  '*  she 
spared  no  man  in  her  lust,  and  no 
woman  in  her  hate.**  When  she  died. 
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at  the  age  of  fbrtj-efgbt,  she  had 
already  married  foar  husbands,  of 
whom  ^ee  were  8tiU  aHve.  She  di- 
Torced,  not  beheaded,  when  she  was 
tired  of  her  lovers:  In  that  respect 
she  was  better  than  Henry.  By  the 
second  of  these  husbands  she  had  a 
daughter,  named  Margaret,  whose 
birth  took  place  in  the  following  cir- 
cnmstances,  characteristic  alike  of  the 
age  and  country : — 

"  The  weleome  meflsage  of  Daere  arrired 
at  Coldstream  almost  in  the  last  minute 
that  Queen  Margaret  could  be  mored. 
So  desperately  ill  was  she  taken  on  the 
roady  that  her  conroy  were  forced  to  stop 
bj  the  way»  and  hurry  her  into  Harbettle 
or  Uardbattle  Castle,  one  of  the  grim- 
mest »nd  gauntest  stone^donjons  that 
firowned  on  the  EngUsh  (hmtier.  It  was 
just  then  garrisoned  by  Lord  Dacre  in 
person,  who  had  commenced  the  fierce 
war  on  the  Borders  to  which  the  arriral 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  Scotland  had 
giyen  rise.  The  portenllis  of  Harbottle 
waa  raised  to  admit  the  fainting  QDeen 
of  Scotland;  but  not  one  Scot,  man  or 
womaa.  Lord  Daere  yowed,  should  enter 
with  her.  Here  was  a  terrible  situation 
for  Margaret.  She  was  received  into  the 
rugged  Border-fortress,  October  5,  and, 
after  remaining  in  mortal  agony  for  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  one  on 
the  pages  of  general  history,  as  the  imme- 
diate ancestress  of  our  present  royal 
family." 

The  death  of  Margaret  Tudor  sug- 
gests the  following  reflections  to  oar 
author,  the  justice  and  beauty  of 
which  makes  us  regret  that  she  does 
not  more  frequently  speak  in  her  own 
person,  instead  of  the  quaint  style  of 
ancient  annalists. 

''Some  of  Margaret  Todor's  mistakes  in 
government,  it  is  possible,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  she  is  the  first 
instance  that  occurs,  since  Christianity 
was  established  in  the  island,  of  regnant 
power  being  confided  to  the  hands  of  a 
woman  who  was  expected  to  reign  as 
fanmt  schU.  She  had  no  education, 
scarcely  any  religion,  and  was  guided 
entirely  by  her  instincts,  which  were  not 
of  an  elevated  character.  Her  misdeeds, 
and  the  misfortunes  attributable  to  her 
personal  conduct,  gave  rise  to  most  of  the 
terrible  calamities  which  befell  her  de- 
icendanta.  Some  persons  among  the 
aristoeraey  of  Scotland  followed  her  evil 
example  of  divorce,  which  caused  long 
and  angry  litigation  concerning  the  birth- 


rights of  their  descendants.  The  fearful 
feud  between  the  houses  of  Arran  and 
Damley-Stuart  was  of  this  kind,  which 
deeply  involved  the  prosperity  of  her 
granddaughter,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
And  that  hapless  Princess  was  likewise 
marked  as  a  victim  by  the  cold  and  crafty 
Rnthven,an  account  of  his  family  interests 
being  affected  by  Queen  Margaret's  mar- 
riages and  divorces. 

*^  A  succession  of  tragedies,  for  three 
generations,  was  the  consequence  of 
Margaret  Tndor'sindulgence  of  her  selfish 
passions.  Nor  are  the  woes  attendant 
on  contempt  of  the  divine  institution  of 
marriage  limited  to  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  Many  a  domestic  tragedy,  though 
shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  every-day 
life,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 
Sorrow  enters  with  sin;  it  desolates  the 
peace  of  home;  and  unoffending  children 
suffer  for  the  eril  of  their  parents,  when- 
ever persons  are  found  to  break,  either 
by  wilful  passions  or  litigious  contest, 
the  earliest  law  given  by  the  Almighty." 

The  second  Life  in  the  volume  is 
that  of  Magdalene  of  Valois,  the 
beautiful  first  Queen  of  James  V., 
the  brevity  of  whose  reign  of  forty  days 
in  Scotland  was  the  subject  of  such 
lamentation  to  the  country.  James 
went  to  Paris,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  to  choose  and  win  a  Queen 
in  person  ;  and  after  a  rapid  and 
somewhat  discreditable  homage  to 
Mary  of  VendOme,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  his  inconstant  afilections 
were  at  length  fixed  by  Magdalene 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  whom  he  soon 
after  mamed,  and  who  became  his 
much  loved  but  short-lived  Queen. 
Their  entrance  into  Scotland  is  thus 
described : — 

^  The  royal  voyagers  made  the  port  of 
Leith,  Saturday,  May  19,  being  the  fifth 
day  from  their  embarkation,  and  Whitsun- 
eve.  They  landed  at  the  pier  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  mixed  multitude  of 
loving  lieges  of  all  degrees,  who  came  to 
welcome  their  sovereign  home,  and  to  see 
their  new  Queen.  Magdalene  endeared 
herself  for  ever  to  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  the  sensibility  she  manifested 
on  that  occasion  ;  for  when  *  she  first 
stepped  on  Scottish  ground,  she  knelt, 
and,  bowing  herself  down,  kissed  the 
moulds  thereof  for  the  love  she  bore  the 
King,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having 
brought  the  King  and  her  safely  through 
the  seas,  and  prayed  for  the  happiness  of 
the  country.'  This  was  indeed  entering 
upon  her  high  vocation,  not  like  the  cold 
state  puppet  of  a  public  pageant,  but  in 
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tho  spirit  of  a  qaeen  who  felt  and  ander- 
stood  Uie  relatiou  in  which  she  stood  both 
to  the  King  and  people  of  that  realm. 
A  tooching  sight  it  must  hare  been  to 
those  who  saw  that  yoang  rojal  bride 
thus  obej  the  warm  impulse  of  a  heart 
oTerflowiiig  with  gratitude  to  God,  and 
love  to  all  she  then  looked  upon.  The 
venerable  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount,  aud  other  contemporary  poets, 
who  were  so  soon  to  hang  elegiac  wreaths 
of  mournful  verse  on  the  early  bier  of 
her  who  then  Ftood  among  them  in  her 
fragile  and  almost  unearthly  loveliness, 
radiant  with  hope,  and  joy,  and  happy 
love,  called  her  '  the  pleasant  Magdalene,* 
and  *  the  sweet  Flower  of  France.' 

^  King  James  blithely  conducted  his 
Queen  to  his  palace  of  llulyrood;  and,  to 
increase  the  universal  satisfaction  which 
her  appearance  and  manners  had  given, 
the  auspicious  news  quickly  spread 
through  Edinburgh,  that  she  was  likely 
to  bring  an  heir  to  Scotland.  Great 
were  the  rejoicings  in  consequence.  The 
ancient  prediction  '  that  tlie  French  wife 
should  bring  a  child  the  ninth  in  degree 
from  the  left  side  of  the  stem  of  Bruce, 
that  should  rule  England  and  Scotland 
from  sea  to  sea,*  was  revived  in  antici- 
pation of  the  oflspriog  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland  by  Magdalene  of  France,  al- 
thoogh  it  would  only  have  been  the  eighth 
in  descent  fh>m  that  illustrious  stock." 

Her  prematiirc  and  lamented  death 
is  recorded  in  these  feeling  para- 
graphs : — 

**  The  early  death  of  Magdalene  was 
not  only  a  misfortune  to  her  royal  bus 
band,  but  a  serious  loss  to  Scotland,  and 
even  to  Giridtendom,  on  account  of  the 
enlightened  views  she  had  received  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  religion. 
Brantume  tells  us  that  *  she  was  very 
deeply  regretted  not  only  by  James  Y. 
bot  by  all  hid  people,  for  bhe  was  very 
good,  and  knew  how  to  make  herself  truly 
beloved.  She  had  a  great  mind,  and  was 
most  wir^e  aud  virtuous.'  The  first  general 
mourning  ever  known  in  Scotland  was 
worn  for  her,  and  her  obsequies  were 
aolemnised  with  the  greatest  manifestation 
of  sorrow  of  which  that  nation  had  ever 
been  participant.  The  lamentations  for 
the  premature  death  of  this  youthful 
Queen,  and  the  hopes  that  peri^hed  with 
her  of  an  heir  of  Scotland,  appear  to 
have  been  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
paiksionateaiid  universal  burst  of  national 
sorrow  which,  iu  the  present  century, 
pervaded  all  hearts  in  the  Britannic  en* 

i»ire,  for  the  hus  of  the  noble-minded 
'rince^f    Cliarlotte    of    Wales  and  her 
inf.int. 


<  How  many  hopes  wert  home  upon  thjbier, 
O  stricken  bnde  of  love !  * 

^  The  epitaph  of  this  lamented  Qaeen 
was  written  by  Bachanan  in  elegant 
Latin  verse,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

*  Magdilk.n'eof  Valoim,  QriBM  op  Soot- 

LANO,  PIED  IN   THK  XVI   YB.\R   OP    HER 
AUE. 

*  I  was  a  royal  wife,  from  monarchs  sprung, 
A  sovereign's  daughter,  and  in  hope  to  be 
The  royal  mother  of  a  regal  line  ; 

But  lest  my  glory  should  exceed  the  hdght 
Of  mortal  honour,  Death's  invidious  dart 
Hath  laid  me  in  my  morning  frcshnesc  here* 
Nature  and  virtue,  glory,  li^,  and  death, 
Strove  to  expreiu  in  me  their  utmoBt  power. 
Nature  gave  heauty  ;  virtue  made  me  good  ; 
RelentleM  death  oV>r  life  too  noon  prevaird. 
But  my  fair  Came  shall  flourish  evermore. 
To  compensate  for  that  brief  mortal  spin 
By  lasting  meed  of  universal  praLie.'  '* 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Guise,  and  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Charlemagne,  was  the 
second  Queen  of  James  V.:  she  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  her  daugh- 
ter was  Queen  Mary ;  and  she  was 
the  ancestress  of  our  present  illustrioos 
sovereign .  We  have  room  only,  how- 
ever, for  one  extract : — 

"'Let  us/  says  an  eloquent  Frtneh 
writer  of  the  present  day,  'enter  the 
grand  gallery  of  the  Giateau  d'Eu,  and 
contemplate  the  noble  portraits  of  the  line 
of  Guise.  There  we  shall  view  thai  old 
Cland  of  Lorraine,  clad  in  his  heavy 
cuirass,  bearing  his  long  sword,  first  dyed 
in  blood  at  Marignan,  having  for  his 
cortege  and  companions  his  six  glorious 
sons ;  then  we  shall  see  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, rival  of  the  Emperor  Cliarles  the 
Fifth,  and  conqueror  of  Calais  ;  near  him 
that  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  eloquent  as  an 
orator,  gallant  and  magnifioent  as  a  prinee* 
yet  an  ambitiouit  and  cruel  priest.  And 
there  is  the  grandchild  of  Dake  Claad, 
Mary  Stuart,  angel  of  grief  and  poesy, 
whose  charming  head  bore  a  orown- 
regnaut,  and  yet  fell  beneath  the  axe  of 
the  executioner.' 


**  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Longnevill* 
wex%  both  present  at  the  bridal  of  Jswta 
V.  and  Magdalene  of  France.  Little  did 
the  Ducheas  imagine,  when  she,  as  the 
wife  of  the  representative  of  the  brave 
Danois,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  tho 
house  of  Guise- Lorraine,  proudly  took 
high  place  among  the  great  ladies  of 
France,  near  the  person  of  the  royal  bride, 
that  the  crown-matrimunial  of  Scotland— 
never  to  be  worn  by  her  on  whose  finger 
she  saw  the  enamoored  bridegroom  place 
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tbe  nnptial  ring— wu  destined  to  encirele 
her  own  brow.  Far  less  eonld  she  hare 
belieTed,  eren  if  it  had  been  predicted  to 
her,  that  from  her  nnion  with  that  Prince 
should  proceed  a  line  of  soTereigns  who 
would  reign  not  only  orer  the  Britannic 
isles  from  sea  to  sea,  bnt  whose  empire, 
far  exceeding  that  of  her  mighty  ancestor 
Charlemagne,  should  extend  over  India,  a 
considerable  section  of  America,  and  in- 
clude rast  portions  of  the  habitable  globe 
whoee  existence  was  then  unknown.  Be- 
fore  the  annirersary  returned  of  the  day 
that  witnessed  the  nuptials  of  James  and 
Magdalene,  all  these  apparently  impos- 
sible erents  were  in  an  actiTe  state  of 
progression." 

Miss  Strickland  has  annonnced  in 
her  Preface  that  two  Yolnraes  are  to 
be  devoted  by  her  to  the  life  of  Qneen 
Marj ;  and  that  great  light  has  been 
thrown  npon  that  interesting  snlject 
bj  the  important  original  letters 
which  Prince  LabanofiTs  recent  re- 
searches andpnblication  have  brought 
to  light.  We  look  with  impatience 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise ;  for, 
although  nothing  can  exceed  in  pa- 
thos and  interest  Mr  Tytler^s  entran- 
cing account  of  the  captivity  and  death 
of  that  celebrated  and  heroic  princess, 
jet  we  are  well  aware  that  much 
nght  has  since  his  time  been  thrown 
on  the  subject,  by  the  zealous  labours 
of  chivalrous  antiquaries.  That  she 
may  succeed  in  vindicating  her  me- 
mory from  much  of  the  obloquy  which, 
despite  her  many  great  and  noble 
qualities,  and  matchless  charms  of 
person  and  manner,  still  oppresses  it, 
is,  we  need  hardly  say,  our  most 
anxious  wish ;  and  if  any  one  can  do 
it,  it  is  herself.  But  we  confess  we 
have  little  expectation  that  It  is  pos- 
sible even  for  her  chivalrous  mind 
and  untiring  industry  to  effect  the 
object.  Our  present  view  of  this  in- 
teresting question  is  as  follows : — The 
strength  of  the  case  against  Queen 
Mary,  during  her  reign  in  Scotland,  is 
such  that  it  remains  much  the  same 
npon  the  admitted  and  incontestible 
facts  of  history,  though  all  the  dis- 


puted points  were  decided  in  her 
favour.  No  original  letters  of  hers, 
or  others  which  can  be  produced — no 
complete  disproval  of  those  which 
were  charged,  we  believe  falsely  and 
treacherously,  against  her— can  do 
away  with  her  octe,  whatever  light 
they  may  throw  upon  her  motives,  or 
the  unparalleled  network  of  treachery, 
selfishness,  and  duplicity,  with  which 
she  was  surrounded.  Can  it  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  any  subsequent  effort 
of  industiT  or  ability  will  be  able  to  do 
more  for  Queen  Mary's  memory  than 
has  been  done  by  her  gifted  dramatic 
biographer  Schiller,  who,  in  the  awful 
scene  of  her  last  confession  to  the 
priest  in  prison,  immediately  before 
being  conducted  to  the  block,  makes 
her  admit  her  failings  in  the  indul- 
gence of  undue  hatr^  against  some, 
and  impassioned  love  to  others ;  and 
recount,  with  sincerity,  her  stings  of 
conscience  for  having  permitted  the 
King,  her  husband,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  thereafter  loaded  with  favours 
and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  party 
charged  with  his  murder  ?  It  is  hope- 
less to  deny  the  magnitude  of  these 
delinquencies,  though  men,  at  least, 
should  view  them  with  an  indulgent 
eye  ;  for  they  arose,  as  Schiller  makes 
her  say,  on  that  dread  occasion,  from 
the  self-forgetfolness  and  generous 
feelings  which  led  her  to  trust  in  a 
sex  by  whom  she  was  forsaken  and 
betrayed.*  Snch  is  our  present  view 
of  the  case ;  bat  we  have  every  confi- 
dence in  Miss  Strickland^s  powers  and 
research,  and  shall  impatiently  await 
the  new  light  she  will  doubtless  throw 
on  that  most  fascinating  and  tragic  of 
all  biographies. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  Mary 
was  a  mixed  character :  no  uncommon 
thing  in  every  age,  and  especially  so  in 
that  disastrous  and  profligate  one  in 
which  Mary's  lot  was  cast.  She  was 
as  charming  and  heroic  as  her  most 
impassioned  advocates  would  repre- 
sent, and  as  impassioned,  and  in  one 
matter  guilty,  as  her  worst  enemies 


*  '^  Ach  !  nicht  dnrch  bass  allein,  durch  sund'  ge  Liebe 
Noch  mehr  hab'  Ich  hochste  Gott  beleidigt. 


Das  Eitle  herz  ward  zndem  Mann  gezogen, 
Der  trenloB  mich  yerlassen  nnd  betrogen." 
**  Ah  !  not  through  hatred  only,  but  still  more  through  sinful  love, hare  I  offended 
Almighty  CM  !     My  tender  heart  was  too  strongly  drawn  to  man,  by  whose  faith- 
I  have  been  forsaken  and  betrayed." — Maria  Stuart,  Act  t.  scene  7. 
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allege.  Her  Tirtnes,  however,  were 
her  own ;  her  delinqnencies,  of  the 
religion  in  which  ahe  hid  been  Ix^, 
and  the  age  in  which  she  lived. 
It  wan  the  age,  and  she  had  been  bred 
in  the  coart,  which  witnessed  the 
successive  murders  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Admiral  Coligui  at  the 
court  of  Frauce ;  the  Massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew  by  a  French  king,  and 
the  6re8  of  Smithfield  lighted  bj  an 
English  queen.  To  one  period,  and 
that  the  most  interesting  of  her  life, 
unmixed  praiise  may  be  given.  From 
the  day  of  her  landing  in  England, 
her  conduct  was  one  of  dignity,  inno- 
cence, and  heroism ;  and  if  her 
previous  life  was  stained  by  the 
Imputition  of  having  permitt^  one 
mnrder,  suggested  to  herself  by  des- 
pair, and  rccommende<l  by  others  from 
profligacy,  she  expiated  it  by  bdng 
the  victim  of  another,  suggested  by 
jealousy,  executed  by  rancour,  and 
directly  ordered  by  a  cruel  relative 
and  a  vindictive  rival. 

If  there  is  any  blemish  in  the  very 
interebtiug  volume,  of  which  our 
limits  will  only  permit  a  more  cursory 
notice  than  its  high  merits  deserve, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  too  frequent 
use  of  quotations  from  old  authorities 
or  original  letters  in  the  tfjrt,  and  the 
mosaic- like  appearance  which  Is  often 
given  to  her  pages,  by  the  introduction 
of  quaint  and  aotiquatod  expressions 
drawn  from  contemporary  writers  in 
the  body  of  the  narrative.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  motive  which  has 
led  to  this,  and  we  re9pect  it  as  it 
deserves :  it  arises  from  the  wish  to 
be  accurate  and  trustworthy,  the  anx- 
ious desire  to  make  her  Lives  a  faith* 
fol  transcript  of  the  times — to  exhibit 


their  very  **  form  and  pressure.'*  The 
object  was  good,  the  desire  was  laud- 
able; but  it  is  quite  possible  to  be 
carried  too  far,  even  in  working  out 
the  most  praiseworthy  principle. 
Long  accounts  of  dresses,  decorations, 
and  processions ;  entries  of  expensea 
in  Treasurers'  accounts ;  even  original 
letters,  unless  on  very  particular  oc- 
casions, are  the  materials  of  biographv, 
but  they  are  not  biography  itself. 
It  is  livm<;  character,  not  still  life, 
which  we  desire  to  see  delineated : 
the  latter  is  the  frame  of  the  picture, 
but  it  is  not  the  picture  itself.  Such 
curious  details  are  characteristic, 
generally  amusing,  often  intereet- 
ing ;  but  they,  in  general,  do  better 
in  foot-notes  than  in  the  body  of  the 
narrative.  Wc  must  admit,  however, 
that  Miss  Strickland  has  exhibited 
equal  judgment  and  skill  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  hMsJiited  in  those 
contemporary  extracts  into  the  body 
of  the  narrative,  and  the  selection 
she  has  made  of  such  as  are  most 
curious  and  characteristic  of  the 
times.  By  many,  wc  are  well  aware, 
they  will  be  considered  as  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  her  very 
interesting  volumes.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  introducing  them  In  the  te< 
that  we  wish  her  to  reconsider. 
Unity  of  composition  it  not  leas 
essential  to  the  higher  prodoctions 
of  art,  in  history  or  biography,  than 
in  painting  or  the  drama;  aad 
Miss  Strickland  writes  so  powerfully, 
and  paints  so  beautifully,  that  we  can- 
not but  often  regret  when  we  lose  the 
thread  of  her  flowing  narrative,  to 
make  way  for  extracts  from  a  quaint 
annalist /or  entries  from  the  acoomita 
of  a  long- forgotten  exchequer. 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  KISBELUNOEN. 


Wolf,  the  learned  German,  was 
ceitainlj  very  far  wrong — as  Grermana 
in  their  endless  speculations  are  apt 
to  be—when  he  set  himself  to  explain 
the  IHad  without  Homer ;  an  attempt 
which,  to  oor  British  ears,  generally 
Bounded  pretty  much  as  profane  as  to 
explain  the  world  without  God,  or, 
acoording  to  Cicero's  simile  against  the 
Epicoreans,  to  explain  the  existence 
of  a  book  by  the  mere  accidental  out- 
tumbling  of  alphabetic  counters  on 
the  ground.  The  Iliad  could  not  have 
existed  without  Homer — so  the  rude 
instinct  of  the  most  unlearned  and 
most  unmetaphysical  English  Bull 
declared  against  the  cloud -woven 
theories  and  the  deep- sunk  lexico- 
graphical excavations  of  the  famous 
Beiiin  professor ;  and  the  rude  instinct, 
after  much  philological  sapping  and 
mining,  stands  ground.  But  Wolf  did 
not  labonr  in  vain.  Though  he  did 
not  take  the  citadel,  he  made  breaches 
into  many  parts  of  our  classical  cir- 
comvallation,  formerly  deemed  most 
strong,  and  made  us  change,  in  great 
measore,  the  fashion  of  our  fortifica- 
tions. In  the  same  manner  Nicbnhr, 
with  his  knotty  club,  made  sad  havoc 
among  the  waxen  images  of  the  old 
Romans,  which  the  piety  of  Livy — 
taking  them  for  genuine  granite  sta- 
tues— had  set  forth  with  such  a  wealth 
of  fine  patriotic  elocution ;  but  after 
all  this  work  of  destruction,  Rome  still 
remains  with  its  Tiber,  and,  in  the 
minds  of  most  sane  persons,  Romulus 
also,  we  imagine;  while  the  great 
Julius  shines  a  kingly  star  every  inch, 
as  much  after  Niebuhr's  strong  brush 
as  before.  What,  then,  was  the  great 
truth  by  virtue  of  which — as  stupid 
sermons  are  redeemed  by  a  good  text 
— Wolf,  with  his  startling  anti- 
Homeric  gospel,  made  so  many  pro- 
selytes, and  such  fervid  apostles, 
among  the  learned  and  the  poetic  of 
his  countrymen  ?  Plainly  this,  that 
he  seized  with  a  keen  glance,  and  a 
grand  comprehensiveness,  the  minstrel 


character  of  the  Popular  Epos  of 
early  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  artificial  and  curiously- piled 
compositions  of  more  polished  times, 
bearing  the  same  name.  Wolf  was 
wrong — say  mad,  if  you  please — in  as- 
serting that  Pisistratus,  with  a  whole 
army  of  such  refiirbishers  of  old  wares 
as  Onomacritus,  could  have  put  to- 
gether such  a  glowing  vital  whole  as 
the  Iliad ;  but  he  was  right,  and  alto- 
gether sound,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
great  Epic  song  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
as  a  thing  essentially  diflferent,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  from  tho 
jEndd  of  Virgil,  or  the  Paradise  Lost 
of  our  Milton.  Many  men  of  learning 
and  taste,  from  Scaliger  downwards, 
have  instituted  large  and  curious  com- 
parisons between  the  great  national 
Epos  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the 
Romans ;  but  the  comparison  of  things 
that  have  a  radically  difierent  charac- 
ter can  seldom  produce  any  result 
beyond  the  mere  expression  of  liking 
and  disliking ;  as  if,  among  critics  of 
trees,  one  should  say,  I  prefer  a  brist'- 
ling  pine,  while  another  says,  Give  me 
the  smooth  beech.  Or,  a  result  even 
more  unsatisfactory  might  be  produced. 
Starting  from  the  beech  as  a  sort  of 
model  tree,  a  forest  critic,  predeter- 
mined to  admire  the  pine  also,  might 
spin  out  of  his  brain  a  number  of  subtle 
analogies  to  prove  that  a  pine,  though 
bearing  a  difierent  name,  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  tree  as  a  beech,  and  pos- 
sesses, when  more  philosophically  con- 
sidered, all  the  essential  characteristics 
of  this  tree.  You  laugh  ?— but  so,  and 
not  otherwise,  did  it  fare  with  old 
Homer,  at  the  hands  of  many  profes- 
sional philologists  and  literary  dile- 
tantes,  who,  with  a  perfect  apprecia- 
tion of  such  works  of  polished  skill  as 
the  yEneid  and  the  Jerusalem  Delivered 
— as  being  akin  to  their  own  modem 
taste — must  needs  apply  the  same 
test  to  take  cognisance  of  such 
strange  and  far- removed  objects  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,   Such  transference 


The  Fall  of  the  Nicbdungen  ;  otherwiso  the  Book  of  Kriemhil<i  :    a  tmnslation  of 
the  yiebelunge  N6t,  or  Niebelungen  Lied.   By  William  Nanbon  Lettsom.    London  : 
Williams  and  Nor^te,  1850. 

Udter  die  Iliade  und  das  Nicbdungen  Lied.    Von  Karl  Zell.     KarUrulie :  1843 
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of  the  mould  that  metsnres  one  thing 
to  another,  and  an  altogether  different 
thing,  is  indeed  a  common  enough 
trick  of  oureverj-dayjndgmenta;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  sort  of  criticism 
altogether  barren  of  any  positive  re- 
sults, and  which  ends  where  it  begins 
— in  talk.  To  the  character  and  cer- 
tainty of  a  science,  it  can  assuredly 
have  no  claim.  If  you  wish  to  descant 
with  any  beneficial  result  upon  roses, 
pray  compare  one  English  rose  with 
another,  and  not  with  a  Scotch  thistle. 
Bring  not  the  fine  city  dame  into  con- 
tact with  the  brown  country  girl ;  but 
let  Lady  IVs  complexion  be  more  deli- 
cate than  Lady  C*s,  and  the  brown  of 
Bessie  be  more  healthy  than  that  of 
Jessie.  Jessie,  if  yon  will  consider 
the  matter,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Lady  B,  except  this,  that  she  is 
a  woman.  As  little  has  Homer  in 
common  with  Virgil,  or  Tasso,  or 
Milton.  With  whom,  then,  is  Homer 
to  be  compared?  A  hundred  years 
ago,  Voltaire,  with  all  his  wit,  could 
not  have  answered  that  question — the 
whole  age  of  European  criticism  of 
which  Yoltahre  was  the  oracle  and  the 
god  could  not  have  answered  it ;  but 
thanks — after  the  Percy  Ballads,  and 
Cowper,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey,  and  Bums — to  Frederick 
Augustus  Wolf,  that  question  we  can 
answer  now  in  the  simplest  and  most 
certain  way  in  the  world,  by  pointing 
to  the  famous  Spanish  Cm,  and  the 
old  Teutonic  Lay  of  the  Niebklun- 

GXN. 

To  the  Cid,  we  may  presume  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  love  popular 
poetry,  and  are  not  happy  enough  to 
know  the  sonorous  old  Castiiian,  have 
been  happily  introduced  by  the  great 
work  of  Southey.  But,  with  res|)ect 
to  the  other  great  popular  Epos  of 
Western  Europe,  we  suspect  Mr  Lett- 
sox  is  only  too  much  in  the  right 
when  he  says,  that  this  venerable 
monument  of  the  old  German  genius  is 
**  so  little  known  amongst  us,  that 
most  ordinanr  readers  have  not  io 
much  as  heard  of  it.  Even  amongst  the 
numerous  and  Increasing  class  of  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  German, 
few  pay  attention    to    the    ancient 
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literature  of  Germany :  they  are  gene- 
rally conversant  only  with  tho  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,  or,  at  farthest, 
with  those  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors.*'  So,  indeed,  it  roust  be; 
the  necessary  business  and  amuse- 
ments of  life  leave  but  few  of  us  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  example  of  tho 
learned  Germans,  and  reftise  to  look 
at  Helen  before  we  have  critically 
investigated  tho  history  of  Jove*8 
amours,  and  of  Leda's  egg.  So  much 
the  more  are  we  beholden  to  gentle- 
men like  the  present  translator,  who, 
by  the  patient  exercise  of  those  pious 
pains  which  are  the  pleasure  of  poets, 
put  us  into  the  condition  of  being  able 
to  hear  the  notes  of  that  strange  old 
Teutonic  lyre  prolonged  through  the 
aisles  of  an  English  echo-chamber. 
Mr  I^ttsom  has  done  a  wofl,  much 
wanted  for  tho  English  lover  of 
poetry,  honestly  and  well :  this  we 
can  say  from  having  compared  it  io 
various  places  with  a  prose  translation 
of  the  old  German  poem,  published 
at  Berlin  in  1814;^  also  from  the 
distinct  recollection  which  we  have  of 
the  character  and  tone  of  the  modem 
German  version  of  Marbach,  which  we 
read  for  the  first  time  several  years 
ago.  But  Mr  Lettsom's  transuttion 
bears  also  intemal  evidence  of  its 
excellence :  there  is  a  quiet  simplicity 
and  easy  talkative  breadth  about  it, 
characteristic  no  less  of  the  general 
genius  of  the  Germans  than  of  the 
particular  mediaeval  epoch  to  which  it 
belongs.  With  a  perfect  confidence, 
therefore,  in  the  trustworthlnesi  of  the 

{^resent  English  version,  we  proceed  to 
ay  before  our  readers  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  Epic  story  of  the  Niebelungeo, 
accompiinied  with  such  extracts  as 
may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the 
composition. 

At  Worms,  upon  the  Rhine,  (so 
the  poem  opens,)  there  dwelt  three 
puissant  kings — Gunther  and  Gemot 
and  Gieselher —  three  brothers,  of 
whom  Gunther  was  the  eldest,  and,  in 
right  of  primogeniture,  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Burgundy. t  These  kings 
had  a  sister  named  KriemhUd.  the  real 
heroine  and  fell  female  Achilles  of  the 


*  DoM  Skheluntjtn  Lied  ;  in's  hoch  Dcatscho  iilwrtFRgen.     Von  Avfii'sr  Zxx'^nju 
Berlin:  1814. 
f  Thtis  Barguadians  are,  in  the  itcoud  pirt  of  the  peen,  also  called  the  Ni 
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Epos ;  for  tboagfa  she  is  as  gentle  and  Achilles^  so  the  most  significant  desig- 

mud  as  a  Madonna  till  her  love  is  nation  for  this  mediseval  Iliad  of  the 

wounded,  after  that  she  nourishes  a  Germans  wonid  be  the   revenge  of 

desire  of  vengeance  on  the  murderers  KriemhUd.    After  naming  these,  and 

of  her  hosband,  as  insatiate  and  in-  other  notable  personages  of  the  Bnr- 

exoraUe  as  that  which  the  son  of  gnndian  conrt  at  Worms,  the  poet 

Pelens,  in  the  lUad^  nnrses  against  makes  ase  of  a  dream,  as  iEschjlns 

the  son  of  Atreos  for  the  rape   of  in  the  Agamemnon  uses  an  omen,  to 

the  lovely  Briseis.    In  fact,  as  the  open  up,  in  a  fitful  glimpse  of  pro- 

great    work   of    Homer    might   be  phecy,  the  general  burden  and  fateful 

more  fully  designated  the  wrath  of  issue  of  his  tale. 

"  A  dream  was  dreamed  by  Kriemhild,  the  virtuous  and  tho  gay. 
How  a  wild  young  fiEdcon  she  trained  for  many  a  day. 
Till  two  fierce  eagles  tore  it ;  to  her  there  could  not  be 
In  all  the  world  such  sorrow  as  this  perforce  to  see. 

To  her  mother  Uta  at  once  the  dream  she  told ; 

Bat  she  the  threatening  future  could  only  thus  unfold-^ 

'  The  fidoon  that  thou  trainedst  is  sure  a  noblo  mate ; 

Qod  shield  him  in  his  mercy,  or  thou  must  lose  him  straight.' 

'  A  mate  for  me  !  What  say'st  thou,  dearest  mother  mine  ? 

Ne'er  to  love,  aseore  thee,  my  heart  will  I  resign. 

ni  live  and  die  a  maiden,  and  end  as  I  began, 

Nor  (let  what  else  befiUl  me)  will  suffer  woo  for  man.' 

'  Nay  !'  said  tho  anxious  mother,  *  renounce  not  marriage  so ; 
Wouldst  thou  true  heartfelt  pleasure  taste  ever  here  below, 
Han's  love  alone  can  give  it.    Thou'rt  fair  as  eye  can  see : 
A  fitting  mate  Gk>d  send  thee,  and  naught  will  wanting  be.' 

*  No  more,*  the  maiden  answered, '  no  more,  dear  mother,  say  ; 
From  many  a  woman's  fortune,  this  truth  is  clear  as  day. 
That  fiilscly  smiling  pleasure  with  pain  requites  us  ever. 
I  from  both  will  keep  me,  and  thus  will  sorrow  never.' 

So  in  her  lofty  virtue,  fancy-free  and  gay, 

Lived  the  noble  maiden  many  a  happy  day ; 

Nor  one  more  than  another  found  favour  in  her  sight ; 

Still,  at  the  last,  she  wedded  a  far-renowned  knight. 

He  was  the  self-same  falcon  she  in  her  dream  had  seen, 
Foretold  by  her  wise  mother.    What  vengeance  took  the  queen 
On  her  nearest  kinsmen,  who  him  to  death  had  done  ! 
That  single  death  atoning  died  many  a  mother's  son." 

With  these  words  ends  the  very  two  distinct  parts  or  acts— the  famous 

short  first  cantOt  or,  in  the  phraseology  Siegfried,  "with  the  homy  hide,'' 

of  the  bard,  "  adventure"  of  the  poem,  as  the  old  German  chap-book  has  it. 

The  second  introduces  us  to  the  most  which  any  of  our  readers  may  have  for 

{ffominent  male  character  in  the  first  a  gi*oschen  or  two  in  Leipzig,  and  not 

part  of  the  poem — for  it  is  divided  into  more,  we  suppose,  than  a  sixpence  here. 

"  In  Notherland  there  flourished  a  prince  of  lofty  kind, 
(Whose  £Either  hight  Siegmund,  his  mother  Siogelind) 
In  a  sumptuous  castle,  down  by  the  lihine's  fair  side ; 
Hen  did  call  it  Xanten ;  'twas  famous  far  and  wide." 

This  princely  youth,  who,  like  the  ing  employed  his  early  days,  like  an- 
Spanish  Cid,  is  perfect  even  to  the  cicnt  Uercules  and  Theseus,  in  at- 
smallest  haur  on  his  beard,  after  hav-     tacking  and  ovei-coming  every  sort  of 

/•M^m,  which  epithet,  however,  in  the  first  part,  is  applied  to  certain  distant  Scandi- 
navian vasaalB  of  Siegfried.  The  origin  of  this  name  has  caused  much  dispute  amongst 
ths  Itamed. 
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terrible  moDSter,  in  bestial  or  hnman  **  second  adventure.*'    Like  a  dntiful 

goise,  that  came  in  his  way,  is  dabbed  son,  as  well  as  a  fearless  knight,  he 

kuight  with  the  stroke  of  the  chival-  will   accept    no   royal    honours,    or 

rous  sword,  in  dne  form,  and  a  festival  share  in  the  official  dignities  of  govem- 

is  hchl  in  honour  of  the  event,  the  ment,  so  as  long  as  his  father  and 

description   of   which    occupies   the  mother  live. 

**  \Vlnle  Sioi;clin«l  nnd  Sicpnnin<l  yet  livctl  and  flourirthed  there, 
Full  little  rockoil  their  otf:*i»ring  tho  royal  crown  to  wear. 
He  odIt  would  be  iiiaHter,  uiid  exercise  command. 
'Gaiiut  those  whose  pride  o'er^ceniog  disturbed  tho  peaceful  hmd. 

None  ventur'd  to  defy  him  ;  Hinco  weapons  first  he  took, 
Tlie  IkhI  of  Hloth  but  seldom  the  noble  kniuht  could  brook! 
He  only  K')u^ht  for  IwittleA  :  his  prowew-gifteil  hand 
Won  him  renown  etcniul  in  everj-  foreign  strand." 

But  even  the  sturdy  mail-clad  he-  other  serious  occupation,  and  that,  of 
rocs  of  mediaeval  knighthood  some-  course,  was  love.  With  the  entrance 
times  tired  of  '^battles;"  and  when  on  this  new  career,  tho  third  adven- 
they  wore  thus  aweary,  they  had  one     ture  Is  occupied. 

"  Twas  seldom  tear  or  8om)w  the  warrior's  breast  a.H»ayc<l ; 
At  len^h  he  heard  a  nimour  how  a  lovely  maid 
In  lUuxundy  wa.-*  dwelling,  U»e  fairest  of  the  fair; 
For  her  he  won  nmch  ple.vun*,  but  ilaslfd  with  toil  and  care." 

Siegfried  opens  his  determination  this  rumour,  and  take  to  wife  none 
to  his  parents  to  follow  the  fortune  of    other  than — 

**  Tlio  bright  Rurpmdian  maiden,  best  gem  of  Gunthcr*s  throne, 
Whot>e  far-renowne<l  l>eauty  sUmds  unapprooehed  alone.** 

This  resolution,  of  course,  as  is  the  youth  ;  but  with  a  calm  and  decided 
fortune  of  true  love,  meets  with  opi>o-  answer,  such  as  true  love  knows  how 
sition,  at  first,  from  the  parents  of  the     to  give,  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

"  Dearest  father  mine, 
The  love  of  liigh-l>om  women  for  ever  1*11  resif;u 
Kather  tlion  play  the  wooer  but  where  my  heart  is  set." 

Forthwith,  therefore,  he  sets  out  on  where — could  not  err.    To  make  the 

an  ex|>edition  to  Worms,  predeter-  necessary  impression  on  so  mighty  a 

mined,  after  the  common  fushion  of  king  as  Gunther,  the  Prince  of  the 

mediirvnl  love  romances,  tt)  marry  the  Netherland  is  pranked  out  most  gor- 

woman  whom  he  had  never  seen';  for  geously  i^-ith  all  that  woman*s  needle 

in   these    matters,    rumour,    it    was  can  pnHlncc  of  chivalrous  embroidery ; 

thought— that  plays  so  falsely  else-  and,  thns  accoutred, — 

'*  1^  the  •seventh  fiiir  moruin>{,  by  Wonn^  along  the  t*tniud, 
In  kniirhtly  cruise  were  priekim;  tho  death -ilef^'ing  band; 
Tl»e  ruddy  g«>ld  foir  glittcretl  on  everv  riding  ve*t ; 
Their  htoiiLt  they  meetly  governed,  oil  ]>acing  soft  abreast. 

Their  nhields  were  new  and  moHsy,  and  like  flonio  they  glowed : 
At  brif^ht,  too,  fhono  their  helnictH  ;  while  bold  Siegfried  rode 
Straiirht  to  the  court  of  ( junther  to  woo  tho  stately  maid. 
Kye  never  looked  oA  cluuDpioua  so  gorgeously  arrayed. 

DouTi  to  their  spurs,  loud  clanging,  reached  the  swords  they  woro ; 
Sliur|>  aii'l  well-tem|>i'red  lances  tho  choHon  ehampiouM  bore  : 
One,  two  iponti  brooil  or  bettor,  did  Siegfried  stomly  shake, 
With  keen  and  cutting  edges  grim  and  ghastly  wounds  to  uioko. 

Tlieir  golden -ojloured  bridle^  finn  they  held  in  liond ; 
Silken  werv  their  poitrmls  :  »>  rode  they  through  tho  laud. 
( hi  all  iidos  the  pe4>plv  to  gaze  on  them  bepinn  ; 
Tlieu  many  of  Guntner's  liCo'emeu  swift  to  meet  them  ran." 
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Then  follows  the  fonnal  reception 
at  the  court  of  Worms,  and,  as  on 
all  great  festival  occasions  in  those 
days,  a  toomament  is  held,  where 
the  stranger  knight,  of  coarse,  acqaits 
himself  like  a  god  rather  than  a  man, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
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bnt  specially  of  the  gentle  ladies,  who, 
on  occasions  when  propriety  did  not 
allow  them  publicly  to  appear,  enjoy 
the  dear  delight  of  gazing  on  bearded 
swordsmen  even  more  exquisitely 
from  behind  a  window. 


*'  At  court  the  lovely  ladies  were  asking  evermore. 
Who  was  the  stately  stnmger  that  so  rich  vesture  wore, 
At  once  so  strong  of  presence  and  so  strong  of  hand  ? 
When  many  a  one  gave  answer,  *  'Tis  the  King  of  Netherland.' 

He  ever  was  the  foremost,  whato'er  the  game  they  played. 
Still  in  his  inmost  bosom  be  bore  one  lovely  maid^ 
WTiom  he  beheld  had  never,  and  yet  to  all  preferred ; 
She  too  of  him^  in  secret,  spoke  many  a  kindly  word. 

When  in  the  court  contending,  fierce  squire  and  hardy  knight. 
As  fits  the  young  and  noble,  waged  the  mimic  fight. 
Oft  Kriemhild  through  her  windows  would  look,  herself  unseen — 
Then  no  other  pleasure  needed  the  gentle  Queen." 

But  thongh  Kriemhild  saw  Sieg-     remained    with    Oonther    a   whole 
fried  throng^  the  window,  Siegfri^    year, 

''  Nor  all  that  weary  season  a  single  glimpse  could  gain 
Of  her  who  after  brought  him  such  pleasure  and  such  pain." 


Like  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
the  amorous  knights  of  those  days 
had  first  to  serve  a  long  apprentice- 
ship of  the  severe  discipline  of  absti- 
nence, before  they  were  permitted  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  beauty,  or  to  meet 
even  its  distant  glance.  The  fourth 
adventure,  therefore,  goes  on  to  tell 
how  Siegfried  showed  his  prowess  by 
fighting  with  the  Saxons,  who  had 
<come  under  the  guidance  of  their  king. 


Ludeger  the  Bold,  and  leagued  with 
him  King  Ludegast  of  Denmark,  to 
attack  the  realm  of  the  Burgundians. 
Coming  home,  like  a  Mars-subduing 
Diomede,  from  this  fierce  encounter, 
the  knight  of  the  Netherland  is  at 
length  deemed  worthy  to  be  intro- 
duced to  his  destined  fair.  Another 
tourney  is  held,  at  which  Kriemhild 
publicly  appears. 


"  Now  went  she  forth  the  loveliest,  as  forth  the  morning  goes, 
From  misty  clouds  out-beaming :  then  all  his  weary  woes 
Left  him  in  heart  who  bore  her,  and  so  long  time  had  clone. 
He  saw  there  stately  standing  the  fair,  the  peerless  one. 

Many  a  stone  full  precious  fla«hed  from  her  vesture  bright ; 
Her  rosy  blushes  darted  a  softer,  ruddier  light. 
Whate'er  might  be' his  wishes,  each  could  not  but  confess 
He  ne'er  on  earth  had  witnessed  such  perfect  loveliness. 

As  the  moon  arising  out  glitters  every  star. 
That  through  the  clouds  so  purely  glimmers  from  afar, 
E'en  so  love-breathing  Kriemhild  dimmed  every  beauty  nigh. 
Well  might,  at  such  a  vision,  many  a  bold  heart  beat  high." 

With  not  less  of  serene  beauty,  and  logs  of  Siegfried  on  first  coming  within 
a  quiet  naturalness  that  is  peculiar  to  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  woman*s 
him,  the  old  bard  describes  the  feel-     love. 

•  There  stood  he,  the  high-minded,  beneath  her  star-bright  eye, 
His  cheek  as  fire  all  glowing ;  then  said  she  modestly, 

*  Sir  Siegfried,  you  are  welcome,  poble  knight  and  good  !  * 
Yet  loftier  at  that  greeting  rose  his  lofty  mood. 
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He  bowed  with  soft  omotion,  and  thanked  the  bliuhing  fiur ; 
LoTe'8  strong  constraint  together  impelled  tlie  enamoxu^  pair ; 
Tlieir  longing  eyes  encountered,  then:  glances,  every  one. 
Bound  kmght  and  uaid  for  ever ;  yet  all  by  stealth  was  done. 

Tliat  m  the  warmth  of  passion  he  pressed  her  lily  hand, 
I  do  not  know  for  cortAin,  but  well  can  understand. 
Twcrc  surely  past  believing  they  ventured  not  on  this ; 
Two  loving  hearts,  so  meeting,  else  had  done  amiss. 

No  more  in  pride  of  summer,  nor  in  bloom  of  May, 

Knew  he  such  heart-felt  pleasure  as  on  this  happy  day, 

When  she,  tlian  May  more  blooming,  more  bright  thim  summer's  pride, 

His  own,  a  dream  no  longer,  n^-as  standing  by  his  side. 

Tlicn  thought  full  many  a  champion,  *  Would  this  had  happ'd  to  me, 
To  be  with  lovely  Kriemhihl,  as  Siegfried  bold  I  see. 
Or  closer  e'en  than  Siegfried*;  well  were  I  then,  I  swear,** 
None  yet  was  champion  who  bo  deserved  a  queen.** 

Thus  far  well.    Bot  his  probation  of  Iceland/*  far  beyond  the  sea,**  who, 

was  not  yet  finished.    Before  finally  being   of   a  masculine  temper   and 

joining  hand  and  heart  with  the  peer-  strength,  had  determined  to  submit 

less  sister  of  King  Gunther,  Siegfried  herself  to  no  male  lord  who  had  not 

mnst  assist  her  brother  in  a  yet  more  proved  himself  worthy  to  wield  the 

difllcult  work  than  anything  that  he  marital  sceptre,  by  actually  mastering 

had  hitherto  adiieved — in  gaining  the  his  spouse  in  strong  physical  con* 

love  of  Brunhild,  a  doughty  princess  flict. 

"  There  was  a  queen  high-seated  afur  beyond  the  sea. 
None  wielded  sceptre  a  mightier  than  she ; 
For  beauty  she  was  matchless,  for  strength  without  a  peer ; 
Her  love  to  him  she  offered  who  could  paas  her  at  the  spear. 

She  throw  the  stone,  and  bounded  behind  it  to  the  mark ; 
At  three  gomes  each  suitor,  with  sinews  stiff  and  stark, 
Must  conquer  the  fierce  maiden  m'hom  he  sought  to  wed. 
Or,  if  in  one  successless,  straight  must  lose  his  head. 

E*en  thus  for  the  stem  virgin  had  many  a  suitor  died. 
This  heard  a  noble  warrior,  who  dwelt  the  Rhine  bcbide^ 
And  fortliwith  resolved  he  to  win  her  for  his  wife ; 
Thereby  full  many  a  hero  tlieroafler  lost  his  life.** 

Doubtful  of  his  single  strength  to  so  awful  a  part;  only  with  this  dif- 

snbduc  so  mettlesome  a  maid,  Gunther  ference,  that  in  the  Niebelnngen,  as  in 

enters  into  a  compact  with  Siegfried  the  Odyssey,  the  punishment  over- 

to  assist  him  In  his  enterprise— ^./ciir  takes  the  offending  parties,  and  not, 

mean$  or  foul^  as  It  appears ;  and  in  as  in  the  tragedians,  their  sons  and 

this  evil  compact,  and  the  underhand  grandsons.  But  to  proceed :  Siegfried, 

work  to  which  it  gives  rise,  lies  al-  like  Jack  the  Giant-killer,   though 

ready  visible  before  the  unveiled  eye  commencing  his  career  as  a  single 

of  the  reader,  the  little  black  spot  mortal  with  no  miracnlous  power,  had 

on  the   fair  bine  of  the   epic  sky,  in  the  course  of  his  chivalrous  ex ploltSt 

which  is  destined  (and  the  bard  Is  and  as  the  reward  of  his  extraordinary 

ever   forward    to    hint    this    catas-  prowess,  got    possession  of  certain 

trophe,)  at  a  day  though  distant  yet  wonder-working    instrumenta,    thai 

sure,  to  dilate  into  a  wide-spreading  rendered  him,  when  he  chose  to  use 

cloud,  and  to  burst  in  a  fearful  deluge  them,  sure  of  victory  against  mere 

that  shall  sweep  hundreds  and  thou-  mortal  strength.     A>  itli  the  aid  of 

sands  of  the  guilty  and  the  guiltless  these,  Siegfried,  for  the  sake  of  the 

into  destruction,  'fh is  is  neither  more  love  of  Krlemhild,  had  determined 

nor  less  than  the  dark  old  doctrine  of  (secretly    and    unfairiy)    to    assist 

retribution,  which  in  the  Greek  trage-  Gunther  in  subduing  the  stout  Brun- 

dians,  and  e^pcctaUy  ^schylns,  plays  hild. 
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"  I  haye  heard  Btrange  Btories  of  wild  dwarfs,  how  they  fare  : 
They  dwell  in  hollow  moantaina  ;  and  for  protection  wear 
A  yestore,  thai  hight  cloud-cloak,  manrellous  to  tell ; 
Whoever  has  it  on  him,  may  keep  him  safe  and  well 

From  cuts  and  stabs  of  foemen ;  him  none  can  bear  or  see 
As  soon  as  he  is  in  it>  but  see  and  hear  can  ho 
Whatever  he  will  around  him,  and  thus  must  needs  prevail ; 
He  grows  besides  far  stronger  :  so  goes  the  wondrous  tale. 

And  now  with  him  the  cloud-cloak  took  &ir  Siegelind's  son. 
The  same  the  imconquered  warrior,  with  labour  hard,  had  won 
From  the  stout  dwarf  Albrecht,  in  successful  fray. 
The  bold  and  ready  champions  made  ready  for  the  way. 

So,  as  I  said,  bold  Siegfried  the  cloud-cloak  bore  along ; 
When  he  but  put  it  on  him,  he  felt  him  wondrous  strong  : 
Twelve  men's  strength  then  had  he  in  his  single  body  laid. 
By  trains  and  dose  devices  he  wooed  the  haughty  maid. 

Besides,  in  that  strange  cloud-cloak  was  such  deep  virtue  found, 

That  whosoever  wore  it,  though  thousands  stood  around, 

Might  do  whatever  pleaised  hmi,  unseen  of  friend  and  foe : 

Thus  Siegfried  won  tail  Brunhild,  which  brought  him  bitterest  woe." 

la  order  the  more  sorely  to  afford  live  in  an  age  when  a  Napoleon  wonld 
his  necessary  aid,  Siegfried  appeared  have  sought  to  make  an  impression  on 
among  the  attendants  of  Gunther,  in  the  vulgar  by  *^  wearing  the  plain 
the  character  of  a  subordinate  vassal,  dress  of  the  Institute ; "  nor  has  he 
Having  thus  arranged  matters,  they  the  slightest  conception  of  the  soul  of 
set  out  for  the  far  island  of  the  sea.  poetry  beating  in  a  breast  of  which 
And  here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  the  exterior  vesture  is  the  ^*  hodden 
it  is  noticeable  with  what  a  childUke,  grey,"  or  the  plain  plaid  of  our  Scotch 
almost  girlish  delight,  the  old  .bard  Muse.  We  shall  quote  this  one  pas- 
expatiates  on  the  gay  dress  of  his  sage  to  serve  for  many  similar,  with 
mighty  men.    He  evidently  did  not  wliich  the  poem  is  studded : — 

"  So  with  kind  dismissal  away  the  warriors  strode; 
Then  quick  the  fair  queen  summon'd,  fi'om  bow'rs  where  thoy  abode, 
Thirty  maids,  her  brother's  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Who  in  works  of  the  needle  were  the  chief  for  craft  and  skill. 

Silks  from  far  Arabia,  white  as  driven  snow, 

And  others  from  Zazamanc,  green  as  grass  doth  grow. 

They  deck'd  with  stones  full  precious  ;  Kriemhild  the  garments  plann'd 

And  cut  them  to  just  measure,  with  her  own  lily  hand. 

Of  the  hides  of  foreign  fishes  were  linings  finely  wrought. 
Such  then  were  seen  but  rarely,  and  choice  and  precious  thought ; 
Fine  silk  was  sewn  above  them,  to  suit  the  wearers  well. 
Now  of  the  rich  apparel  hear  we  fresh  marvels  tell. 

From  the  land  of  Morocco  and  from  the  Libyan  coast. 
The  best  silk  and  the  finest  is  worn  and  valued  most 
By  kin  of  mightiest  princes ;  of  such  had  they  good  store  : 
Well  KriemhUd  show'd  the  favour  that  she  the  wearers  bore. 

E'er  since  the  chiefs  were  purposed  the  martial  queen  to  win. 
In  their  sight  was  precious  the  goodly  ermelin. 
Witii  coal-black  spots  besprinkled'  on  whiter  groimd  than  snow, 
£*en  now  the  pride  of  warriors  at  every  festal  show. 

Kany  a  stone  full  precious  gleam'd  from  Arabian  gold ; 
That  the  women  were  not  idle,  scarcely  need  be  told. 
Within  seven  weeks,  now  ready  was  the  vesture  bright ; 
Ready  too  the  weapons  of  each  death-daring  knight." 
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With  tlic  arrival  of  the  kingly  travel-  begins  to  show  herself  as  possessed  by 
lers,  and  their  reception  nt  Iceland,  that  pride  which  the  wise  man  tells  us 
we  cannot  affonl  to  detain  onrselves.  was  not  made  for  man,  and  which, 
Suffice  it  to  eav,  that,  by  the  aid  of  wherever  it  is  harbonred,  is  not  long 
the  secret  invisible  cloak  (TamAfipjte)  of  banidhing  love,  confidence,  peace, 
of  Siegfried,  and  his  pkmI  swurd  and  happiness  from  palace  as  fn>m 
lUlinun}?,  Guuther  U  greeted  hp*  the  cabin.  The  haughty  spouse  of  (iun- 
vaiiiiuishcd  Brunhild  as  her  legitimate  ther  looks  with  an  evil  eye  at  Sicg. 
lurd  and  nia;itcr  ;  and  snails  bark  with  fried,  whom  she  had  known  only  in 
him  to  Wormd,  where  she  U  most  his  assumed  character  as  vassal  of  her 
hospitably  and  magnificently  received  husband,  judging  it  an  affront  that 
by  her  mothcr-in-luw,  dame  Tea,  and  her  sister-in-law  should  be  given 
lilr  now  sister,  tlie  lovely  Kriemhild.  away  to  a  mere  vassal.  The  respect 
A  double  marriap*  thru  takes  place ;  with  which  the  hero  of  Xetherland  is 
that  of  King  (runther  with  Brunhild,  treated  by  her  husband,  and  the  whole 
and  that  of  Siegfried  with  Kriem-  court,  .^he  cannot  and  will  not  undor- 
hiM  ;  and  the  festivities  which  then  stand.  Either  he  is  a  vassal,  and  then 
took  place  furnish  the  poet  with  hor  pride  is  justly  offended  at  the  un- 
anothcr  opportunity  for  exercising  his  equal  match  ;  or  he  is  not,  and  then 
descri]>tivu  powers,  and  displaying  Gunther  had  deceived  her  with  reg-ird 
the  sunny  joyousness  of  his  social  to  the  true  character  of  his  companion 
nature.  Herein,  as  in  many  other  — and  there  must  be  some  myster}* 
points,  he  is  ()uite  Homeric;  a  cer-  lieueath  this,  which,  as  a  true  daughter 
tain  magnifici'nce  and  amplitude  in  of  Kve,  she  can  have  no  rest  till  she 
the  common  acts  of  eating  and  driuk-  unveils.  Tosst'ssed  by  these  feelings^ 
ing  being  as  essential  to  his  idea  of  she  takes  a  course  worthy  of  the  mas- 
poetry  as  the  luxuriant  energy*  of  culine  character  for  which  she  had 
more  lofty  functions.  Hut  iu  the  early  been  so  notable."  On  tho 
midst  of  this  connubial  hilarity,  the  marriage- night  she  resumes  her  old 
black  s|>ot  of  destiny  begins  porcep-  \irgiu  obcrtiuac^*,  and  will  not  bo 
tibly  to  enlarge  into  a  threatening  tamed: — 
cloud ;     and    the     stately    Brunhild 

"•Sir  kiii^'Tit*'  Kii-l  she,  *  it  -iiit"  not  -j-ou'd  better  leave  mc  irvc 
Kiviii  all  voui  i>ii->i.'iit  i>iu-]Mir«c— it  muKt  and  flhidl  not  \u.\ 
A  iiiuiil  :*ttll  ^ill  I  kii'p  iiic   -all ink  well  tlio  rimttor  o'er) 
Till  i  :iiii  t«>l.l  ili.ii  slt.rv.'     This  frettetl  (fuiithor  '<4»iv." 

Alas,  I  Mior  dun  I  her  I  So  has  it  ever  took  a  cord,  which  she  wove  strong 
fared  uith  men  who  marry  women  and  tough  about  her  wrist,  and  with 
with  lH>ards.     The  rmbroi-eicss  briilc     that 

*'Tlu*  fot't  arnl  )i.'iii<U  ••ftfuntliir  she  tinl  tocrother  all, 
Tlii-n  t*t  A  nil  •"hi*  l»uv  hitn.  nn<l  hun.;  hint  'trainst  the  wnll. 
Aii'l  I'.i.K-  liiiii  u«»l  ili-mr''  ln-r.  ii«>r  Kn-itiit?  of  lnvt-  n  bnatli  ; 
Siiiv  fii'iu  the  ■litii;;hty  iUiji*tcl  he  nil  Imt  itict  Uin  dvalh." 

In  this  ilileumia  Sieirfrieil  with  his  lord  ;  and  both  these,  in  an  evil  hour, 

invisible  cloak  wa-s  :i::.iiM  called  in,  he  gave  to  his  wife — '*  a  gift  that  mis- 

lU'l  did  -iirauLV  =ervire  a  -ji»ud  time  chief  wrought,"  as  we  shall  presently 

in  helping  Gunther  to  !*u)ijiiuMte  his  see. 

nrVaLi^ry     y«ike-!'ilitiw.        Brunhild         After  the.«e achievements, the  homy 

then  Im-imuio  t.itni',  .im!.  like  S.imson,  hero  retired  home  to  the  land  of  his 

lo^t   h>T   wifudrou-:   streu^'ih :    while  f.ithor    Siegmund    and     his    mother 

Siegfrieil.  a',  a  s-rt  "f  ni'.'miiri.il  "f  tliis  Siejjelind  ;   au'l   afl»  r  remainiu;;  ten 

nutalil'*   .H^rvice,    :iecretly   abstra(  te^l  years  with  him«  * 'the  fair ']uot.>n.  his 

and  br<>i:;;lit  \wth  li^'n   a  ^'ohlen   rins;  contort,  bore  him  at  list  an  heir.*' 

which   ilu-  stately  huly  ii-ri|   t<i  Wi'ar  All   this  lime  the  han;:hty  spirit  of 

on  IiiT  riui*  ruij.r,  and  liki.\*i-c  t';-.*  Brunhild  was  bniodin;:  over  the  dei*p 

girlie   with  mImcIi   >)u'  h.til   tied   lier  wroug. 

"  Why  -i. ■.•;!. I  tho  l*Rly  Krli'riilald  licnu-lf  «o  ]>rtiU>Uj  Ikmif  ' 
.\:til  w*.  licr  hii-Uui-l  ^^liX^ri^ii,  ivli:it  hut  uur  liiaii  i-  he  ■ 
.Vii  I  Lr-.  I'Ut  little  rk-iviLc  ii.Li  vuldixl  for  Lu  fee.' 
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come  with  a  great  company  to 
Worms,  and  are  entertain^  in  the 
snmptuons  fashion  that,  as  before 
i*emarked,  the  material  old  minstrel 
describes  with  so  much  zest. 


And  to  dear  np  this  matter,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  old  kindness, 
an  inyitation  is  sent  by  King  Gnnther 
to  the  heroine  in  Netherland,  which  is 
accepted.  Siegfried  and  Kriemhild, 
and  the  hoary- headed  old  Siegmond, 

**  Sore  toiled  the  chief  cook,  Rumolt ;  Oh  !  how  his  orders  ran 
Among  his  understrappers  !  how  many  a  pot  and  pan, 
How  many  a  mighty  caldron  retched  and  rang  again  ! 
They  dressed  a  world  of  dishes  for  all  the  expected  train.** 

The  high  festal  was  kept  for  eleven  Siegfrled^s  honour,  failed  to  deafen 
days ;  but  the  loud  merriment,  which  the  evil  whisper  of  pride  and  jealousy 
so  Inxuriantly  was  bellowed  forth  to     in  the  dark  heart  of  Brunhild. 

"  Then  thought  Queen  Brunhild,  *  Silent  I'll  no  longer  remalQ ; 
However  to  pass  I  bring  it,  Kriemhild  shall  explain 
Wherefore  so  long  her  husband,  who  holds  of  us  in  fee. 
Has  left  undone  his  service  :  this  sure  shall  answered  be.' 

So  still  she  brooded  nuschief,  and  conned  her  devil^s  lore, 
Till  she  broke  off  in  sorrow  Uie  feast  so  biythe  before. 
Ever  at  her  heart  lay  closely  what  came  perforce  to  light ; 
Many  a  land  she  stsurtled  with  horror  and  affright." 


The  dond  thickens ;  and  the  first 
thnnder-plnmp,  prophetic  of  the  des- 
tined deluge,  will  immediately  burst. 
Jealousy  is  a  spider  that  never  wants 
flies.  In  theunidst  of  the  tilting  and 
innketing,»f  two  queens — as  queens, 
like  other  idne  women,  will  sometimes 
do— began  to  discourse  on  the  merits 
of  their  respective  husbands ;  In  the 
course  of  which  conversation,  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  was 
that  Brunhild  should  proclaim  her  old 
cherished  belief  that  Siegfried,  as  a 
mere  dependent  vassal,  could  never 
be  put  into  comparison  with  Gunther, 
who  was  his  king  and  superior.  On 
this,  Kriemhild,  whose  gentleness, 
where  the  honour  of  her  lord  was 


of  Brunhild  than  herself.  She  said 
that,  to  prove  her  equality  with  the 
wife  of  Gnnther,  she  would  walk  into 
the  cathedral  publicly  before  her; 
and  she  did  so.  This  was  bad 
enough  ;  but,  following  the  inspiration 
of  her  womanly  wratn  once  roused, 
she  divulged  the  fatal  fact  of  her 
possession  of  Brunhild*s  ring  and 
girdle — e^cpressing,  at  the  same  time, 
plainly  her  belief  that  her  husband 
Siegfried  could  not  have  come  by 
these  tokens  in  any  way  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  the  original  pos- 
sessor. Here  now  was  a  breach  be- 
tween the  two  queens,  that  no  human 
art  could  heal.  In  vain  was  Sieg- 
fried appealed  to  by  Gunther,  to 
testify  to  the  chastity  of  Brunhild. 


concerned,  fired  into  lionhood,  gave 
the  retort  with  a  spirit  more  worthy 

*  *  Women  must  be  instructed,'  said  Siegfried  the  good  knight, 
'  To  leave  off  idle  talking,  and  rule  their  tongues  aright. 
Keep  thy  fair  wife  in  order.  111  do  by  mine  the  same ; 
Such  overweening  folly  puts  me  indeed  to  shame.' " 

"  Hasty  words  have  often  sundered  fair  daincs  before." 


The  haughty  princess  of  Iceland 
now  perceives  that  she  had  from  the 
beginning  been  practised  upon  by 
Gunther,  and  that  Siegfried  had  per- 
formed the  principal  part  in  the  plot. 
Against  him,  therefore,  she  vows  re- 
venge ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish 
Ids  purpose,  takes  into  her  counsels 
Hagan  chief  of  Trony,  one  of  the 
iMMt  prominent  characters  in  the 
poem,  and  who  in  fact  may  be  looked 
the  hero  of  the  second  part. 


after  Siegfried  has  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  This  Ilagan  is  a  person 
of  gigantic  energy  and  great  expe- 
rience, bat  utterly  destitute  of  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness ;  all  bis  aims  are 
selfish,  and  a  cold  calculating  policy 
is  his  highest  wisdom.  Conscience 
he  seems  to  have  none  ;  and,  except 
for  a  purpose,  will  scarcely  trouble 
himself  to  conceal  his  perpetration  of 
the  foulest  crimes.  He  has  the  aspect 
of  Napoleon — as  he  is  painted  by  the 
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graphic  pencil  of  Emerson.  Like 
Napoleon,  he  never  hesitates  to  nse 
falsehood  to  effect  his  ends.  Pre- 
tending extraordinary  friendship  for 


Kriemhild,  he  worms  from  her  the 
secret  of  her  hnsband^s  inmlnerabilitj, 
or  rather  of  his  volnerabilitj — like 
Achilles—on  only  one  part  of  the  body. 


**  Said  she  '  My  husband's  daring,  and  thereto  stout  of  limb; 
Of  old.  when  on  the  mountain  he  slew  the  dragon  grim. 
In  ltd  blood  he  bathed  him,  and  thence  no  more  can  feel 
In  his  cbonucd  person  the  deadly  dint  of  steeL 

Still  am  I  ever  anxious,  whenever  in  fight  he  stands, 
And  keen-edged  darts  are  hailing  from  strong  heroic  bauds. 
Lest  1  by  one  should  lose  him,  my  own  beloved  mate — 
Ah  !  how  my  heart  is  beating  still  for  my  Siegfried's  &to. 

So  now  111  tell  the  secret,  dear  friend,  alone  to  thee — 
For  thou,  I  doubt  not,  cousin,  will  keep  thy  fiiith  with  me— 
Wtiere  sword  may  pierce  my  darling,  and  death  sit  on  the  thrust : 
Sec,  in  tliy  truth  and  honour,  how  full,  how  firm  my  trust. 

As  from  the  dragon's  death-wounds  gushed  out  tlie  crimson  gore, 
With  the  smoking  torrent  the  warrior  washed  him  o'er; 
A  leaf  then  'twixt  his  shoulders  fell  from  the  linden  bough — 
There  only  steel  can  harm  him ;  for  that  I  tremble  now.'  ** 

A  Possessed  of  this  secret,  llagan  secretly  draws  Siegfried  aside  to  re- 
finds  it  easy  to  watch  an  opportunity  fresh  himself,  after  hard  sport,  from 
for  despatching  him.  A  hnnting  party  the  clear  waters  of  a  sylvan  well; 
is  proposed ;  and  when  the  hunters  and,  while  he  is  kneeling  down,  trans - 
are  dispersed  in  the  tangled  wilds  of  fixes  him  between  the  shoulders  on 
the  Wask  O'^osS^O  forest,  Ilagan,  the  fatal  spot  with  a  spear.  Then — 
with  Gunther,  who  was  accessory, 

*'  His  lively  colour  faded ;  a  cloud  came  o*cr  his  sight ; 
He  could  stand  no  longer  ;  melted  all  his  might ; 
In  his  lading  visage  the  mark  of  dcatli  be  bore  : 
Soon  many  a  lovely  lady  sorrowed  for  him  sore. 

So  the  lord  of  Kriemhild  among  the  flowerets  fell ; 
From  the  wound  frcrth  gushing  his  life's  blood  fast  did  well. 
Then  thuj«,  amidst  his  tortures,  even  with  his  failing  breath. 
The  fidse  friends  ho  upbraided  who  had  contrived  his  death. 

Thus  spake  the  deadly  wounded, '  Ay  !  cowards  fahto  as  hell. 
To  you  I  still  was  faithful ;  I  scr^'cd  you  long  and  well : 
But  what  boots  all  !  for  guerdon,  treason  and  death  I've  won : 
U}'  your  friendd,  vile  traitors  I  foully  liave  you  done. 

Whatever  hhall  hereafter  from  your  loins  bo  bom, 

Shall  take  from  such  vile  fathers  a  heritage  of  scorn. 

On  mc  you  liave  wreaked  mahce  where  sratitude  was  duo ; 

With  fehame  shall  you  be  banished  by  all  good  knights  and  true.' 

With  blood  were  all  bedabbled  the  flowerets  of  the  field. 
Some  time  with  death  he  struggled,  as  though  he  Boomed  to  yield, 
Even  to  the  f(x\  whose  weapon  strikes  down  the  lofUest  head 
At  last,  finu  in  the  meadow,  lay  mighty  Siegfried  dead. 


The  death  of  Siegfried  is  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  first  part  of  the  poem. 
Kriemhild  laments  the  death  of  her 
peerless  kni^^ht  with  a  love  more  than 
the  love  of  common  women,  and 
which  feeds  itself  on  the  intense  hatred 
of  the  murderer,  and  the  Inly-cherished 
expectation  of  revenge.    The  hoaiy 


old  Siegmund  returns  home  in  silent 
sorrow,  for  he  Is  too  weak  to  offer 
resistance;  and,  to  complete  the 
matchless  wrong,  the  thoroiigh-work« 
ing,  never-hesitating  Ilagan  takes 
nnjnst  possession  of  '^  the  Niebelon- 
gen  treasure^— a  famous  hoard  be- 
stowed by  Siegfried  on  his  wife^thoft 
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depriying  tbefair  widow  of  the  means  was  Hagian's  motive  for  this,  as  for 

of  external  mnnificence,  as  he  had  4dl  his  crimes.    He  was  neyeraviUain 

formerly  stopt  her  soarce  of  inward  without  a  reason, 
consolation.    Not  avarice,  bnt  policy, 

"  'A  prudent  man,'  said  Hagan, '  not  for  a  single  hour, 
Would  such  a  mass  of  treasure  leave  in  a  woman's  power. 
She'll  hatch,  witii  all  this  largess,  to  her  outlandish  crew. 
Something  that  hereafter  all  Buigundj  may  rue.' " 


A  deep  desire  of  revenge  now 
takes  possession  of  the  once  gentle 
mind  of  Kriemhild ;  and  all  the  milk 
of  her  affections  is  metamorphosed 
into  gall.  The  best  things,  it  is 
proverbially  said,  when  abased,  be- 
come the  worst ;  and  so  the  revenge 
of  Kriemhild,  revealed  in  the  second 
part  of  an  essentially  Christian  poem, 
works  oat  a  catastrophe  far  more 
bloody  than  the  warlike  wrath  of  the 
heathen  Felidan,  or  the  weU-calcn- 
lated  retribution  worked  by  the  bow 
of  the  canning  Ulysses, — 

^  For  Earth  begets  no  monster  dire 

Than  maa^t  own  heart  more  dreaded, 
All-Tentoring  woman^s  drMulful  ire 
When  loTe  to  woe  ii  wedded.  ^^ 

Wo  have  now  finished  a  rapid  oat- 
line  of  nineteen  adventures  of  the 
Niebelangen  Lay;  and  there  are  thirty 
SQch  divisions  in  the  whole  poem. 
Oar  space  forbids  ns  to  detail  what 
follows  with  equal  fullness ;  but  the 
extracts  already  given  will  have  been 
suflkient  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  the  compo- 
sition. A  brief  summary  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  story,  till  it  ends  in  the 
sanguinary  retribution,  may  therefore 
content  us. 

For  thirteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Siegfried,  ELriemhild  remained  a 
widow.  At  the  end  of  that  period  a 
knightly  messenger,  Sir  Rudeger  of 
Bechelaren,  came  from  Etzel,  lung  of 
the  Huns,  requesting  the  fair  sister  of 
Kmg  Gunther  to  supply  the  place  of 
his  queen,  ^*  Dame  Helca,^*  lately  de- 
ceased. Nursing  silently  the  religion 
of  sorrow,  the  widow  at  first  refused 
steadfastly  to  give  car  to  any  message 
of  this  description  ;  Hagan  also,  with 
his  dark  far-seeing  wisdom,  gave  his 
decided  negative  to  the  proposal, 
knowing  well  that,  beneath  the  calm 
exterior  of  time- hallowed  grief,  the 
hi|^-hearted  queen,  never  forgetting 
by  whose  hand  her  dear  lord  had 
fidleo,  still  nursed  the  sleepless  appc- 
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tite  for  revenge.  The  brothers  of  tho 
king,  however,  his  other  connsellorsr 
and  Dame  Uta,  urged  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposal,  with  the  hope  there- 
by, no  doubt,  of  compensating  in  some 
degree  to  the  royal  widow  for  the  in- 
jury at  whose  infliction  they  had  con- 
nived. But  all  this  moved  not 
Kriemhild;  only  the  distinct  pledge 
given  by  Budeger  that  he  would  help 
her,  when  once  the  sharer  of  King 
EtzeVs  throne,  to  avenge  herself  of  all- 
her  enemies,  at  length  prevailed.  She 
married  a  second  husband  mainly  to* 
acquire  the  means  of  avenging  tho 
death  of  the  first.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  Margrave  Rudeger  therefore, 
and  with  bad  omens  only  from  tho 
lowermg  brows  of  Sir  Hagan,  the 
widow  of  Siegfried  takes  her  departure 
from  Worms,  and  proceeding  through 
Bavaria,  and  down  the  Danube — after 
being  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
good  bishop  Pilgrin  of  Fassau — ar- 
rives at  Vienna,  where  she  receives  a 
magnificent  welcome  fi'om  ^*  the  wide- 
ruling  Etzel,"  and  his  host  of  motley 
courtiers,  pranked  with  barbaric  pomp 
and  gold,  that  far  outshone  tho 
brightest  splendour  of  the  Rhine. 
Polacks  and  Wallachians,  Greeks  and 
Russians,  Thuringians  and  Danes, 
attend  daily,  and  do  knightly  service 
in  the  court  of  the  mighty  King  of  the 
Huns.  The  marriage  feast  was  held 
for  seventeen  days  with  all  pomp  and 
revelry ;  and  after  that  the  happy 
monarch  set  out  with  Kriemhild  for 
his  castle  at  Buda.  There  ho  dwelt 
*^  in  proudest  honour,  feeling  nor  woe 
nor  sorrow,"  for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  Kriemhild  bore  him  a  son„ 
but  only  one,  whom  the  pious  wife 
prevailed  with  her  lord  to  have  bap- 
tised after  tho  Christian  custom. 
Meanwhile,  in  her  mind  she  secretly 
harboured  the  same  deep>rooted  de- 
termination of  most  unchristian  re- 
venge ;  and  towards  the  dark  Hagan 
delay  only   intensified   her   hatred.. 
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Accordingly,  that  she  might  find 
means  of  dealinff  back  to  him  the  blow 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  her  first 
husband,  she  prevailed  on  Etzel  to 
invite  her  brothers,  with  their  attend- 
ants, and  es^peciallj  Haean,  to  come 
from  the  far  Rhine,  and  partake  the 
hospitality  of  the  Huns  in  the  East. 
Hiis  request,  from  motives  partly  of 
kindness,  partly  of  curiosity,  was  at 
once  responded  to  by  all:  only,  as 
usual,  the  dark  Hagan  stands  alone, 
and  prophesies  harm.  lie  knew  he 
had  done  a  deed  that  could  not  be 
pardoned;  and  he  foresaw  clearly 
that,  in  going  to  Vienna,  he  was 
marching  into  a  lion*s  den,  whence, 
for  him,  certainly  there  was  no  return. 
But,  with  a  hardihood  that  never 
deserts  him,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  no  one  may  dare  to 
call  him  a  cowanl,  he  goe^  along 
with  the  doomed  band,  the  only  con- 
scions  among  so  many  nnconscious, 
who  were  destined  to  turn  the  halls 
of  Hnnnish  merriment  into  mourning, 
and  to  change  the  wine  of  the  ban- 
queters into  blood.  So  far,  however, 
bis  dark  anticipations  prevailed  with 
his  unsuspecting  comrades,  that  they 
marched  in  great  force  and  well 
armed ;  so  that  when,  after  encoun- 
tering some  bloody  omens  on  the  long 
road,  they  did  at  length  encounter 
the  false  fair  welcome  of  the  injured 
queen,  they  were  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly,  and  to  die  standing.  No 
sooner  arrived  than  they  were  well 
advertised  bv  the  redoubted  Dietrich 
of  Bern,  (Verona,)  then  attached  to 
EtxeKs  court,  of  the  temper  of  their 
hostess,  and  of  the  deathfnl  dangers 
that  awaited  them  behind  the  fair 
show  of  regal  hospitality.  This  in- 
formation only  steeled  the  high  heart 
of  ilagan  the  more  to  meet  danger  in 
the  only  way  that  suitc<l  his  temper, 
by  an  open  and  diiidainfnl  defiance. 
He  and  bis  frien<l  Volker,  the  **  va- 
liant gleeman,'*  who  plays  a  di^tiu- 
gnisbMl  part  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
poem,    doggedly   seated    themselves 


before  the  palace  gate,  and  refused  to 
do  homage  to  the  Queen  of  the  Huns 
in  her  own  kingdom;  and,  as  if  to 
sharpen  the  point  of  her  revenge,  dis« 
playe<l  across  his  knees  his  good 
broadsword,  that  very  invincible 
Bahnung  which  had  once  owned  no 
hand  but  that  of  Siegfried.  This  dis- 
play of  defiance  was  a  fitting  prelude 
to  the  terrible  combat  that  followed. 
Though  the  knight  of  Trony  was  the 
only  object  of  Lady  Kriemhild*s 
hatred,  connected  as  he  was  with  the 
rest  of  the  Burgundians,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  sword  should  reach 
his  heart  without  having  first  mowed 
down  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
less  important  subordinates.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sanguinary  catastrophe  of 
the  tragedy  consists  in  this,  that  in 
order  to  expiate  the  single  sin  of 
Hagan — proceeding  as  that  did  origi- 
nally out  of  the  false  dealing  of  Sieg- 
fried, and  the  wounded  pride  of 
Brunhild— the  whole  royal  family  of 
the  Burgundians  or  Niebelnngers  are 
ftrost rated  in  heaps  of  promiscuous 
slaughter  with  their  heathen  foemen, 
the  Huns.  The  slaughter  of  the 
suitors,  in  the  twenty-second  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  is  ferocious  enough  to 
our  modem  feelings ;  but  the  gigantic 
butchery  with  which  the  Niebelnngen 
Lay  concludes  ontpniples  that  as  far 
as  the  red  hue  of  Sylla's  mnrdeiB 
did  the  pale  cast tgat ion  of  common 
politicians.  Eight  books  are  occupied 
in  describing  the  details  of  this  red 
ruin,  which  a  woman*s  revenge  work- 
ed; and  the  diflferent  scenes  are 
painted  out  with  a  terrific  grandeur, 
that  resembles  more  the  impression 
produced  by  some  horrid  opium 
dream  than  a  human  reality.  Vic- 
tim after  victim  falls  before  the  Titanic 
vastness  of  the  Burgundian  heroes — 
Gunther,  and  Gemot,  and  Giestlher, 
the  valiant  gleeman  Volker,  who 
fiourishes  his  broadsword  with  a 
humorous  ferocity,  as  if  it  were  his 
fiddlestick,  and,  above  all,  the  dark 
Hagan  himself: 


"  Well  fiTOwn  and  well  com]Mkcted  ww*  that  retloubted  guort ; 
Long  were  hi^  letcB  and  kntcwy,  and  deep  and  broad  hift  chenu 
Ilia  hair,  that  oucc  was  babie.  with  grey  was  daahcd  of  late. 
And  temble  his  viiiago,  aud  lordly  vam  hiit  gait" 

Finding  her  first  attempt  at  mid-     first  commits  her  cause  to  Bloedel, 
night  assassination  fail,  the  Queen     the  brother  of  Etsel ;  but  in  an  instant 
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his  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
by  the  might  of  Sir  Dankwart.  A 
terrible  massacre  ensues,  daring  which 
the  banqueting  hall  of  King  Etzel  is 
turned  into  a  charnel-house.  Then 
Iring,  the  Danish  Margraye,  falls  in 
smgie  combat  with  Hagan.    An  in- 


Niebehmg^i,  ^< 

fbriate  rush  is  now  made  by  the  Huns 
against  the  Burgundians,  who  had 
fortified  themselves  in  the  hall ;  but 
against  such  men  as  Dankwart, 
Hagan,  and  Volker,  they  avail  no 
more  than  hail  against  the  granite 
rock. 


*'  Thereafter  reigned  deep  silence,  the  din  of  war  was  hushed ; 
Through  every  crack  and  cranny  the  blood  on  all  sides  gushed 
F^m  that  large  hall  of  slaughter ;  red  did  the  gutters  run. 
So  much  was  through  their  prowess  by  those  of  Rhineland  done." 


Kriemhild  then,  finding  all  her  efforts 
with  the  sword  baffled,  sets  fire  to 
the  hall ;  but,  the  roof  being  vaulted, 
eran  this  application  of  the  terror 
that  scared  Napoleon  from  Moscow, 
did  not  subdue  the  Promethean  endur- 
ance of  the  Burgnndians.  The  noble 
Margrave  Budeger  is  at  last  appealed 
to,  as  bound  by  his  promise  made  to 
Kriemhfld  at  Worms  to  prosecute 
the  bloody  work  of  her  revenge  to 
the  last ;  but  he  also,  with  five  hundred 
of  his  men,  falls  in  the  bloody  wrest- 
l]ng,8Bd  whh  him  his  adversaryGremot, 
the  brother  of  Gunther.  Last  of  all,  the 
hani^ty  defiant  n>irit  of  the  unsubdued 
Hagan  draws,  though  unwilling,  the 
redoubted  Dietrich  of  Bern  into  the 
fi^t;  and  before  his  might  Hagan 
hmiself  is  not  slain,  but  taken  captive. 


that  he  may  be  reserved  to  glut  the 
private  appetite  of  the  sanguinary 
queen.  ^^  Bring  me  here  J^n  the 
Baptisfs  head  in  a  charger  !  '*  No- 
thing less  than  this  will  satisiythe 
terrible  revenge  of  Kriemhild.  With 
her  own  hand  she  lifts  up  the  terrible 
sword  Balmung,  and,  meeting  Hagan 
face  to  face  in  the  dark  prison,  and 
charging  him  hot  to  the  heart  with  his 
deadly  wrongs,  severs  the  head  from 
his  body.  Kriemhild-s  revenge  is  now 
complete.  But  the  revenge  of  Him 
who  rules  above  required  one  other 
blow.  This  was  immediately  executed 
by  the  a^ed  master  Hildebrand,  one 
of  Dietnch^s  company.  And  the 
poem  concludes,  l&ce  a  battle*field, 
with  many  to  weep  for,  and  only  a 
few  to  weep. 


"  There  now  the  dreary  corpses  stretched  all  around  were  seen ; 
There  lay,  hewn  in  pieces^  the  fair  and  noble  queen. 
^  Dietrich  and  King  Etzel,  their  tears  began  to  start ; 
For  kinsmen,  and  for  vassals,  each  sorrowed  in  his  heart. 

The  mighty  and  the  noble  there  lay  together  dead ; 
For  this  had  all  the  people  dole  and  drearihead. 
The  feast  of  royal  Etzel  was  thus  shut  up  in  woe. 
Pain  in  the  steps  of  pleasure  treads  ever  here  below." 


On  the  singular  poem,  of  which  a 
brief  but  complete  outline  now  stands 
before  us,  many  remarks  of  a  critical 
and  historical  nature  might  be  made ; 
but  we  confine  ourselves    to  three 
sh<nrt  observations,    and  with  these 
leave  tiie  matter  to  the  private  medi- 
tations of  the  reader.    Firsts  That  the 
poem  is  not  *^  snapt  out  of  the  air,'^ 
as  the  Germans  say,  but  has  a  his- 
torical foundation,  seems  sufficiently 
manifest — Etzel  being   plainly  the 
ftmous  Attila,  Dietrich,  Theodoric  the 
Goth,  and  counterparts  to  Siegfried 
tad  Gunther  being  producible  from 


the  early  history  of  the  Franks.* 
Besides  this,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Old,  and  other 
popular  poetry  of  the  narrative  char- 
acter, that  not  religious  allegory — as 
some  Germans  would  have  it — but 
actual,  though  confused  and  exagger- 
ated history,  is  the  real  staple  of  such 
composition.  The  nucleus  of  the 
story  of  the  Burgnndlan  Kings,  and 
the  revenge  of  Kriemhild,  belongs, 
probably,  to  the  century  following 
that  in  which  Attila  was  so  prominent 
a  character.  But  the  complete  poem, 
in  its  present  shape,  is  not  later  than 


li 


*  Id  the  year  486,  Gundicarius,  king  of  the  Burgnndians,  was  destroyed  with  bis 
foOowera  by  the  Huns  ;  and  this  event  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  catas- 
iR^piie  of  the  Niebelimgen. — Lsitsom,  Preface,  p.  4,  and  Zelle,  p.  370. 
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the  thirteenth  century.    Its  author  is 
not  known. 

Secondly,  The  lay  of  the  Niebel- 
ungen  is  extremely  interesting,  as 
disproving,  so  far  as  analogy  may 
avail  to  do  so,  the  Wolflan  theory 
above  allndcd  to,  of  the  composition 
of  the  Iliad  ont  of  a  number  of  separate 
ballads.  Lachmann  has  tried  the 
same  process  of  disintegration  with 
the  nnknown  Homer  of  liis  own 
country ;  bata  soand-roinded  English- 
man needs  but  to  read  the  poem  as  it 
has  been  given  ns,  for  the  first  time, 
complete  by  Mr  Lettsom,*  in  order  to 
stand  aghast  at  the  extreme  trouble 
which  learned  men  in  Germany  often 
give  themselves,  in  order  to  prove  non- 
sense. "  Nihil  est  tarn  absurdum  quod 
mon  $aip9erit  aliguis  Germanommy 

Thirdly,  As  a  poetical  composi- 
tion, the  Lay  of  the  Niebelungen  will 
not  bear  comparison  for  a  moment 
with  the  two  great  Greek  works  of 
the  same  class;  it  is  even,  in  our 
opinion,  inferior  to  its  nearest  modern 
counterpart,  the  Cid.  The  author  of 
the  Iliad  possessed  a  soul  as  sunny 
and  as  fiery  as  those  lovely  island- 
fringed  coasts  that  gave  him  birth ; 
and  in  describing  batUcs  he  rushes  on 
himself  to  the  charge,  like  some  old 


French-eating  Marshal  Blucher,  the 
incarnation  of  the  whirlwind  of  battle 
which  he  guides.  Our  German  min- 
strel takes  matters  more  easily,  and, 
while  his  pea  revels  in  blood,  sits  all 
the  while  in  his  easy  chair,  rocking 
himself  delectably,  and,  like  a  tmo 
German,  smoking  his  pipe.  His  quiet 
serene  breadth  Is  very  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  Westphalian  flats  and  sheer 
prosincss.  When,  again,  he  would 
DO  sublime  and  stirring,  as  in  the 
bloody  catastrophe,  he  is  apt  to  over- 
shoot the  mark,  and  becomes  horrible. 
His  heroes  are  too  gigantic,  and  do 
things  with  a  touch  of  their  finger 
which  no  Homeric  hero  would  have 
dreamt  of  without  the  help  of  a  god. 
The  fancy,  also,  of  the  old  Grerman  is 
very  barren  and  monotonous,  as  com- 
pared with  the  wealthy  Greek.  His 
similes  are  few ;  he  has  no  richness 
of  analogy.  Nevertheless,  the  Niebel- 
ungen Lay  remains  for  all  Europe  a 
very  notable  poem — for  all  lovers  of 
popular  poetry  an  indispensable  study. 
Whatever  else  it  wants.  It  has  nature 
and  health,  simplicity  and  character 
about  it ;  and  these  things  are  al- 
ways pleasurable—  sometimes,  where 
a  taint  of  vicious  taste  has  crept  iOt 
your  only  curatives. 


*  The  translation  by  BircA,  publiKbed  at  Berlin  in  1848,  follows  Lachmann's 
mangled  text,  and  in  othcn^isc  very  inferior  to  Mr  Lettsom'iS. 
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CHAFTEB  I. 


aOW  DICK   DSVILSOVST  WSXT   UPON    BIS  TRATXU  ;    HOIV  THB    JUOOLBR   MADB  A    PACTION   WITtI 

MOStt  ;   AND  ROW  BK  KBIT  IT. 


Tou  are,  I  sappose,  perfectly 
aware  of  what  took  place  before  Jag- 
gliog  Johnny  was  appointed  steward 
-of  Sqoire  Bairs  honsehold.  The  story 
is  not  a  pretty  one ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  dead  and  gone,  I 
shall  not  enter  into  particulars.  Suffice 
It  that  Johnny  was  installed  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  under-servants* 
room  through  the  influence  of  Dick 
DcTilsdust,  Old  Hum,  the  super- 
annuated Quack,  Bendigo  the  fighting 
Quaker,  and  a  lot  more  of  the  same 
setf  who  lived  in  the  Tillages  upon 
the  Squire's  property,  and  l^re  any- 
thing but  goodwill  to  the  steady  and 
pea^able  tenants.  Dick  Devilsdust, 
in  particular,  was  a  walking  pestilence 
to  himself.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  I  could  neyer  fathom,  he  had 
imbibed  a  most  intense  hatred  to  the 
military,  and  never  could  set  his  eyes 
upon  a  Redcoat  without  being  thrown 
into  a  horrible  convulsion,  and  bellow- 
ing like  a  bull  at  the  sight  of  a  Kil- 
marnock nightcap.  As  he  grew  up, 
be  took  to  writing  tracts  between  the 
intervals  of  weaving ;  and  one  of  his 
first  productions  was  an  elaborate 
•defence  of  Esquire  North,  who  was 
then  accused  of  having  used  harsh 
measures  towards  one  of  his  tenantry. 
It  is  reported  that  Dick  sent  a  copy 
of  this  pamphlet  to  the  Esquire,  with 
his  humble  compliments  and  so  forth ; 
bat  whether  that  be  true  or  no,  certain 
it  is  that  he  never  received  any 
thanks,  or  so  much  as  a  stiver's  ac- 
knowledgment for  having  taken  up 
cudgels  agauist  poles — an  omission 
which,  to  the  present  day,  he  remem- 
bers with  peculiar  bitterness.  So 
Dick  thought  it  his  best  policy,  as  it 
rudly  was,  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  state  of  matters  at  home  in  Bul- 
lodLshatch.  Dick,  you  must  know, 
dealt  in  a  kind  of  cloth  so  utterly  bad 
tiiat  no  tenant  on  the  estate  would 
allow  it  to  approach  his  skin.  It  was 
stamped  all  over  with  great  flaring 
patterns  of  flammgos,  parroquets,  and 
p^iojays,  such  as  no  Christian  could 


abide  the  sight  of ;  and  if  you  took 
one  of  his  handkerchiefs  to  blow  your 
nose  with,  the  odds  are  that  its  tex- 
ture was  so  flimsy  that  both  your 
fingers  came  through.  He  was  there- 
fore  obliged  to  sell  it  to  people  living 
beyond  the  estate — Jews,  Turks, 
heretics,  or  infidels,  he  did  not  care 
whom,  so  that  he  could  turn  a  penny ; 
and  some  of  those  benighted  creatures, 
having  no  other  way  of  covering  their 
nakedness,  were  content  to  take  his 
rags,  and  to  pay  him  iiandsomely  for 
them.  For  all  that,  Dick. was  a  dis- 
contented man.  Did  he  meet  a  re- 
spectable tenant  of  Squire  Bull  going 
soberly  with  his  family  to  church, 
when  he,  Dick,  was  pretending  to  jog 
to  the  meeting-house  with  his  asso- 
ciates, (though  Obadiah  refused  to 
certify  that  he  was  by  any  means  a 
regular  attender,)  he  would  make 
mouths  at  the  worthy  man,  and  accost 
him  thus : — 

*'  So,  su*  I  going  to  the  tithe-eating 
parson*s,  I  see — much  good  may  it  do 
ye.  And  if  ye  don't  happen  to  have 
any  particular  sins  this  fine  morning  to 
repent  of,  I  may  as  well  remind  ye  that 
the  quartern  loaf  is  a  farthing  dearer 
than  it  ought  to  be  just  at  the  present 
time.  Do  yon  know  what  a  locust  is, 
yon  clod?  You're  a  cankerworm, 
you  base  chawbacon ! "  And  so  on 
he  would  go  reviling  the  honest  man, 
who  had  all  the  mind  in  the  world  to 
lay  him  on  the  broad  of  his  back  in 
the  mud — and  would  have  done  it  too, 
had  it  been  a  working  week-day. 
Another  while,  Dick  would  send  the 
bellman  round  the  village,  and  having 
called  a  special  meeting  of  weavers 
like  himself,  he  would  harangue  them 
in  some  fashion  like  the  following : — 

"Look'ye,  my  lads,  I'm  an  inde- 
pendent man  and  a  weaver,  and  I 
don't  care  a  brass  for  Squire  Bull. 
I've  got  a  seat  in  the  under -servants* 
room,  and  if  I  am  not  entitled  to 
make  a  row  at  meal- times  I  don't 
know  who  is.  I'll  tell  you  a  bit  of 
my  mind — ^you're  the  worst-used  set 
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of  fellows  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
if  yon  have  the  least  atom  of  plack 
you  won*t  stand  it.  Here  are  yon 
oblififcd  to  take  yoor  floor  from  the 
Sqnire*s  tenantr)*,  when  yon  might 
get  it  cheaper  if  yon  went  to  the  next 
town  and  bonght  it  from  Nick  Frog, 
or  Philip  Baboon,  or  even  Esquire 
North ;  though  I  consider  his  name  an 
abomination,  and  wonld  not  give  six- 
pence to  save  him  from  i^rdition. 
And  then  you  have  to  find  meal  for 
Dragon  the  house-dog,  and  to  victual 
some  of  the  under  servants ;  and  it's 
no  joke,  I  can  tell  yon,  what  they  eat. 
If  you  stand  this  any  longer,  you  are 
a  set  of  jolterheads,  and  nincompoops, 
and  asses,  and  slaves,  and  base 
cowardly  coistrels.  Why  don*t  yon 
get  up  a  stir,  rouse  the  villages,  and 
alarm  the  tenantry  a  little?  Rely 
upon  it,  they  will  come  to  reason  soon 
enough  if  you  give  them  a  hint  or  two 
about  the  duck-pond  or  the  pump;  and 
Ibr  my  own  pait,  I  don*t  mind  telling 
them  so  in  the  servants*  halL" 

And  so  he  would  go  on,  raving 
and  spouting,  telling  everybody  that 
Squire  Bull  was  a  superannuated 
idiot,  with  not  half  the  sense  of  his 
natural  byeblow  Jonathan — a  chap 
whom  Dick  quoted  on  all  occasions — 
till  he  got  a  kind  of  reputation  as  hu 
itinerant  orator;  and  thetag-rag-aud- 
bobtail  would  come  from  any  distance, 
if  they  were  certified  that  Devilsdust 
was  to  give  tongue. 

Now,  as  to  tlic  grievance  that  Dick 
oomplained  of,  there  was  none.  The 
tenantry,  as  yon  know,  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  pretty  high  rent  to  Squire 
Bull  for  their  farms,  and  to  keep  up 
all  sorts  of  watchmen  and  game- 
keepers, and  rural  police—beskles  a 
night-patrol  on  the  canal — not  only 
for  the  general  security  of  the  estate, 
but  for  the  order  of  the  vilUges, 
which  hatched  the  most  turbulent, 
mischievous,  and  discontented  crew 
that  ever  an  estate  was  cursed  with. 
When  one  of  these  fellows  in  the  vil- 
lages fell  ill,  the  tenantry  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  his  nnrsing  and  cure. 
When  any  of  them  were  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  lounging  about  the 
market-place  with  their  hands  in 
their  breeches*  pocket,  not  knuwiug 
whero  to  turn  for  a  job,  the  tenantry, 
out  (»f  sheer  goodness  of  heart,  gave 
them  a  torn  at  ditching  or  draining ; 


and  though  they  worked  very  ill  they 
got  fair  wages.  More  than  two-thir^ 
of  all  the  webs  they  wove — for  some 
of  them  were  really  skilful  artisans, 
and  not  mere  botchers  like  Devilsdust 
— were  taken  by  John  BulKs  tenantry : 
they  paid  almost  no  rent  to  the  squire 
— in  fact,  they  were  a  great  deal  too 
well  treated,  and  this  indulgence  had 
turned  their  beads.  They  wanted 
now  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
tenantry  —  beyond  forcing  them  to 
take  the  same  amount  of  cloth  as 
beforehand  to  get  all  thebr  meat  and 
bread  from  Frog,  Baboon,  North, 
Jonathan,  and  others,  who  lived  off 
the  estate,  and  who,  they  thought, 
would  be  uncommonly  glad  to  Uke 
webs  in  exchange  for  provisions. 
None  of  these  squires  wanted  webe, 
because  their  own  villagers  wonld 
have  made  a  precious  huUibaloo  if 
they  had  introduced  into  their  estate* 
anything  which  was  manufiactured  on 
the  grounds  of  Mr  Bull ;  but  they 
made  believe  as  if  they  wonld  have 
no  objections,  at  some  future  period, 
to  meet  the  views  of  Devilsdust ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  having  a  good  deal 
of  land  whidi  they  wished  to  see  pro* 
perly  tilled,  they  intimated  to  the  vil- 
lagers  of  Squire'  Bull,  that  they  would 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  seU 
them  cattle  and  com  at  a  rate  some- 
what smaller  than  Bull's  tenantry 
conld  afford. 

This  scheme  never  could  have  been 
carried  into  effect  but  for  a  difference 
in  the  servants*  hall.  It  is  of  no  nse 
now  raking  up  old  matters.  Carried 
it  was,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
tenantry,  and  Juggling  Johnny  was 
ap|M>inted  steward.  To  do  the  Juggler 
justice,  he  was  not  altogether  in 
favour  of  the  plan.  But  he  could 
hardly  help  himself,  as,  without  the 
assiMance  of  Dick  and  his  backers, 
he  never  wonld  have  got  the  keys; 
so,  being  an  adroit  little  creature, 
and  as  clever  at  spinning  a  pirou- 
ette as  an  opera-daucer,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  himself,  declared 
that  the  tensntry  wore  labouring 
under  an  antiquated  fallacy,  and  that 
he  would  put  all  to  rights  in  the 
twinkling  of  a  bed-|)ost.  So,  much 
against  the  convictions  of  the  Squire, 
who  knew  him  of  old  for  as  incapable 
a  s<|Uirrel  as  ever  cracked  a  rotten 
nut,  he  sat  himself  down  at  the  head 
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of  the  table,  and  began  to  talk  to  the 
seiranta  as  though  he  were  a  second 
edition  of  Mahomet  or  the  prophet 
Kixon. 

And  where  do  yon  think  was  Dick 
Devilsdust  all  this  time?  If  yoa 
suppose  that  he  was  not  looking  after 
his  own  interest,  yon  are  consumedly 
mistaken.  No  sooner  was  the  mea- 
sure which  swindled  Squire  BuU's 
tenantry  carried  in  the  servants'  hall, 
than  he  went  down  to  the  country, 
called  the  villagers  together,  mounted 
upon  an  old  sugar-barrel — which  was 
now  perfectly  i^ess — and,  brandish- 
ing a  billy-roller  in  his  hand,  address- 
ed them  in  the  following  terms : — 

^*  Friends,  Billy- roller  men,  and 
brothers!  lend  me  your  ears!  The 
y'vcXary  is  won — we  have  done  the 
trick !  Cottoncbester  and  the  Missis- 
flippi  are  henceforward  laid  side  by 
ttde.  (Enormous  cheering.)  The 
devil  take  Bull's  tenantry.  (Applause.) 
They  are  dolts,  asses,  fools,  idiots, 
chawbacons,  and  Helots.  Bull  him- 
self is  a  blockhead,  and  we  must  look 
after  his  affairs.  We  alone,  and  not 
the  tenantry,  are  fit  to  do  it. 
(Cheering.)  And  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  any  nonsense  about  police  or 
house-dogs.  (Vociferous  applause.) 
We  know  very  well  why  they  are 
kept ;  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  notion 
of  being  interfered  with.  You  un- 
derstand me?  (Cries  of  "We  del") 
Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is— the 
Juggler  hasn't  behaved  to  me  at  all 
handsome  in  this  matter.  Not  that  I 
care  about  it  one  toss  of  a  Brummagem 
£arden ;  but  I  think  they  might  have 
paid  a  little  more  respect  to  the  voice 
of  the  villages.  Howsom'dever,  d'ye 
see,  I  don't  mind  the  thing ;  only,  as 
my  health's  a  little  shaken  as  it  wei*e 
with  doing  jobs  of  yours,  I  think  a 
Blight  jaunt  would  do  me  good ;  and 
as  I  have  been  obliged  to  neglect  my 
bosiness,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice,  on 
your  account,  perhaps  yon  wouldn't 
consider  it  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
if  I  were  just  to  send  round  the  hat." 

So  Devilsdust  sent  round  the  hat, 
and  pocketed  a  lot  of  browns  with 
some  stray  sixpences  to  boot — quite 
enough  in  fact  to  clear  him  in  his 
projected  jaunt,  and  something  more. 
This  aabecription — being  the  first — 
tanied  ont  so  well  that  Bendigo  the 
QnakeXf    who   had   been   a   strong 


backer  of  Devilsdust,  and,  as  some 
thought,  was  the  cleverer  fellow  of 
the  two,  tried  to  get  up  a  collection 
on  his  own  account ;  but,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  made  nothing  of  it.  So 
Devilsdust,  having  pocketed  the  blunt, 
went  out  to  take  his  holiday. 

How  do  you  think  he  used  it  ?  He 
made  what  he  called  a  "Practical 
Tour*'  through  the  estates  of  Don 
Pedro,  Don  Ferdlnando,  Signer  Maca- 
roni, and  Sultan  Koran,  advertising 
his  wares  everywhere,  and  entreating 
them  to  give  him  custom.  Moreover, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  abusing  his 
landlord,  John  Bull,  whom  he  held  up 
everywhere  to  contempt  as  the  most 
idiotical,  prejudiced,  pig-headed  indi- 
vidual living.  He  said  that  there  was 
but  one  way  of  promoting  universal 
brotherhood  among  all  the  estates, 
and  that  was  by  admitting  his,  Dick 
Devilsdnst's,  wares  free  of  duty.  He 
pledged  himself  that,  if  this  were  done, 
there  would  bo  no  more  squabbles  or 
lawsuits ;  and  as  he  invariably  spoke 
in  a  dialect  which  no  one  who  heard 
him  could  understand,  whilst  he  did 
not  understand  one  word  which  was 
made  in  reply  to  his  speeches,  the 
effect,  of  course,  was  electric.  He 
came  back,  swearing  that  there  could 
be  no  moi*e  lawsuits,  on  account  of 
his  (Dcvilsdust's)  enormous  expected 
consignments  ;  and  that  all  Bullocks- 
hatch  should  unite  as  one  man,  to 
compel  Squire  Bull  to  dismiss  every 
policeman,  watchman,  and  bnmbailiff 
in  his  service.  As  for  poor  Dragon, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  tramps 
and  poachers,  Dick  proposed  that  he 
should  be  poisoned  forthwith,  or  at 
all  events  starved  to  death ;  but  he 
had  not  the  smallest  objection  that 
his  skin  should  be  stuffed,  and  pre- 
served as  a  specimen  of  an  extinct 
animal. 

Meanwhile  Juggling  Johnny,  the 
new  steward,  set  about  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  household  as  quietly  as 
possible.  The  Juggler  was  not  now 
quite  so  young  as  be  once  was,  and, 
moreover,  he  bad  taken  unto  himself 
a  wife ;  so  that  his  wages  became  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
him,  and  be  bad  no  wish  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  induce  Squire  Bull 
to  give  him  warning.  But  he  ha^ 
•difficult  cards  to  play.  You  must  1 
that  the  lower  servants'  room  i 
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fitted  with  ao  entirelj  oew  set,  and  a 
namber  of  these  were  fellows  bred  in 
the  villaf^  who  were  ready  to  say 
ditto  to  every  word  which  was  altered 
by  Devilsdast  or  Bendigo.  They  had 
no  abstract  affection,  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  an  intense  contempt  for  the 
Jnggler,  who  they  said — and  perhaps 
they  had  reason  for  it  —  was  not 
worth  his  wtgos ;  and  they  seemed  to 
mtke  it  the  pet  business  of  their  lives 
to  keep  him  in  hot  water.  One  while 
Ham,  the  qnack  doctor,  would  insi:)t 
on  overhauling  his  accounts,  and  made 
a  tremendous  oatcry  if  everv  remnant 
<of  candle  was  not  acconnted  for.  The 
Jailer  tried  to  stop  his  mouth  by 
giving  his  son  an  appointment  in  the 
•scullery,  but  old  Uum,  who  was  a 
(regular  Greek,  would  not  submit  to  be 
put  off  in  that  way.  Another  while  a 
fellow  would  rise  in  the  common's  hall, 
and  quietly  propose  that  the  villagers 
ahoald,  thenceforward,  pay  no  rent  to 
the  Squire.  Some  wanted  to  have 
beer  gratis;  others  complained  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  have  their 
stationery  for  nothing.  In  short, 
there  was  no  end  to  their  clamour,  so 
that  the  Juggler  very  soon  found  that 
lie  had  by  no  means  an  easy  seat. 
Then  there  was  another  section  of  the 
•ervants,  friends  of  the  regular  ten- 
antry, who  liked  the  Juggler  just  one 
degitH)  better  than  they  liked  Devils- 
dost  or  Bendigo.  They  took  every 
opportunity  of  telling  him  that  he  was 
playing  the  mischief  with  the  whole 
estate ;  that  the  rents  were  being  paid 
simply  out  of  capital  or  borrowed 
money,  instead  of  profits;  and  that,  if 
lie  did  not  alter  his  whole  system,  and 
clap  on  a  decent  embargo  on  the  oom- 
earts  and  meat-vans  of  Nick  Frog, 
North,  Jonathan,  and  the  rest,  he 
might  wake  tome  fine  quarter-day 
without  finding  money  enough  in  the 
till  to  pay  himself  bis  wages.  That, 
however,  most  have  been  an  exac- 
geration,  for  the  Jnggler  was  too  old 
a  raven  not  to  look  ahead  whenever 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  I1ie 
only  men  who  really  stock  to  him  on 
all  occasions  were  snch  of  the  servants 
ia  he  could  provide  with  places  in  the 
boosefaold,  or  ftimiah  with  strar  pick- 
ings on  the  sly;  and,  to  do  them  Justice, 
they  adhered  to  him  like  leeches.  The 
\  er  servants,  thoogh  they  bore  no 
lore  to  Johnny,  thoogbt  it  best. 


in  the  mean  time,  to  interfere  as  little 
as  poeslble,  and  to  let  things  run  their 
coorse ;  only  this  they  were  determhied 
upon,  that  no  improper  or  suspected 
person  should  get  into  the  boose  with- 
out their  leave. 

You  may  possibly  think  that  the 
Jnggler  could  have  no  interest  to  break 
this  fundamental  rule  of  the  household, 
but  if  so,  yon  are  confoundedly  mis- 
taken.  It  was  an  old  cnstom  in  Bul- 
lockshatch,  that  nobody  could  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  servant  to  the  lower  room 
unless  he  should  produce  a  certificate 
from  the  village  or  farm  from  which 
he  came,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a 
person  of  reasonably  good  character, 
and  unless  lie  swore  on  the  New 
Testament  that  ho  would  serve  Squire 
Bull  faithfully.  Now  it  so  happened 
that,  when  the  Juggler  went  down  to 
the  largest  village  on  the  estate  to  get 
his  certificate  of  character,  he  fonnd, 
very  much  to  his  petrifaction,  that 
Moses  the  old-clothcsroan,  with  three 
hats  upon  his  head,  and  a  baiae  bag 
for  cost  habiliments  under  his  arm,  had 
put  up  a  candidate  of  his  own  persua- 
sion, and  was  haranguing  the  villagers 
in  the  market-place.  Moses  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  a  doubtful  kind  of  char- 
acter. Bcifides  his  ostensible  calling, 
and  a  minor  though  nndisgnisecl 
traflic  in  oranges  and  sponges,  he  did 
a  little  bit  of  underhand  bill-broking 
and  discounting  at  most  enormous  per- 
centages. He  was  suspected,  more- 
over, of  being  the  real  owner  of  the 
sponging-house,  which  was  actually 
kept  by  his  nephew,  to  which  all  the 
unhappy  lads  who  were  not  prepared 
to  cash  up  when  the  bills  became  due 
were  carried,  and  fiecced  out  of  their 
watches,  rings,  and  studs,  or  anything 
else  which  they  had  aboot  them.  It 
was  said,  moreover,  that  Moses  was  a 
aweater  and  a  slop-seller,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  kidnapping  Chris- 
tian tailors  who  had  gone  astray,  and 
shutting  them  up  under  lock  and  key 
in  stiflinff  garrets,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  work  for  him  on  the 
smallest  possible  allowance  of  cab- 
bage, without  a  slice  of  encumber  to 
fiavonr  it  One  thing  there  was  no 
doubt  of,  that,bysome  meansor  other, 
Bfoses  had  become  enormoosly  rieb, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  lend  money  to 
any  of  the  neigfaboorlng  sqoires  who 
might  leqnhre  Itf  and  it  was  tbrot^/j 
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sormiaed  tbal  he  even  held  bonds  with 
the  signature  of  John  Bnll  appended. 

Ton  maj  fancy,  from  this  descrip- 
tion of  him,  that  Moses  was  by  no 
means  popolar;  nor  waa  he.  Bat 
doney  will  go  a  great  way,  and  the 
troth  is,  that  ho  had  so  many  of  the 
villagers  under  his  power  that  they 
dnrst  not  say  a  word  against  him. 
Then,  again,  he  had  made  friends  with 
Obadiah,  to  whom  he  talked  about 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  so  forth; 
dropping,  at  the  same  time,  a  five- 
ponnd  note  on  the  floor,  and  pretend- 
ing not  to  notice  that  Obadiah*s  splay 
foot  covered  it  by  an  instantaneous 
instinct  So  they  parted  on  the  best 
of  terms,  Moses  calling  Obadiah 
*'  ma  tear  '*  as  they  shook  hands,  and 
Obadiah  snuffling  somethmg  about 
'^  a  chosen  vesseL"  After  that  they 
thoroughly  understood  one  another, 
though  Obadiah  did  not  altogether 
give  up  his  old  trick  of  soliciting  the 
Jadiea  for  a  subscription  to  convert 
Moses — the  proceeds  whereof  never 
reached  the  latter,  at  least  under  the 
persuasive  form  of  hard  cash. 

Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Juggler  when  he  found 
Moses  speaking  in  the  market-place, 
and  Obadiah  cheering  him  with  dl 
his  might  and  main.  He  would  glad- 
ly have  slunk  off,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  doing  so ; 
but  Obadiah  was  too  quick  for  him. 

^^  Here's  a  dispensation  I"  cried  our 
lank-haired  acquaintance,  the  moment 
he  canght  a  glimpse  of  the  Juggler's 
wrinkl^  mug  passing  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  lane.  ^'  Here's  a  special 
vouchsafing,  and  a  jubilation,  and  a 
testimony —  ha,  hum  I  Make  way 
there,  yon  brother  in  the  fustian 
jacket!  and  you  fellow-sinner  in  the 
moleskins,  take  your  pipe  out  of 
yonr  cheek,  smd  let  pass  that  Saul 
among  the  people!" — and  before  bo 
knew  where  he  was,  the  Juggler 
was  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
rabble,  and  passed  on  to  the  hustings, 
where  be  found  himself  placed  cheek- 
by-jowl  with  Moses  and  Obadiah, 
and  every  kind  of  money-lender  and 
usurer,  and  hypocritical  fi*equentcr  of 
the  Stocks,  clustering  around  him,  and 
wringing  bis  hand,  as  though  they 
had  lovei  him  from  infancy. 

'^  Three  dieers  for  Juggling  Johnny, 
the  fneod  of  liberty  of  conscience ! " 
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cried  one — ''Huzza  for  the  Juggler 
and  anythingarianlsm  I"  vociferated 
a  second  —  "Down  with  Christen- 
dom I"  roared  a  third — ''  Make  him 
free  of  the  Synagogue  !'*  suggested  a 
fourth—"  Three  groans  for  Martin !" 
shouted  a  fifth — "  Schent  per  schent ! " 
screamed  a  sixth;  and,  finally,  they 
all  agreed  upon  one  chorus,  and  rent 
the  welkin  with  acclamations  for 
Moses  and  the  Juggler. 

You  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
latter  was  anything  but  delighted  at 
this  demonstration.  He  had  a  proud 
stomach  of  his  own,  and  waa  woundily 
disgusted  to  find  that  he  was  only 
considered  as  playing  the  second  fiddle 
to  the  old-clothesman.  But  never- 
theless he  dnrst  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  show  any  symptoms  of  vexation; 
so  he  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  hust- 
ings with  a  grin  on  his  face,  as  though 
he  had  been  fortifying  himself  for  the 
task  with  a  dram  of  veijnice,  and 
began  to  speechify  as  follows : — 

"  Friends,  and  enlightened  villa- 
gers! your  reception  of  me  this  day 
is  the  proudest  criterion  of  my  life. 
Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public 
speaking,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  when 
liberty  of  conscience  is  the  grand  cli- 
macteric menstruum  which  depends 
upon  the  scale,  I  would  be  unworthy 
the  name  of  a  thorough  indigenous 
renovator  if  I  did  not  express,  by  all 
the  judicious  idiosyncrasy  in  my  power, 
the  deep  aspirations  which  vibrate  iu 
my  unfathomcd  sensorial  region.  Yes, 
my  friends,  it  is  tnio  !  liberty  of 
conscience  is  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
and  the  man  who  denies  that  proud 
and  exaitcil  position  is,  to  my  mind, 
no  better  than  a  mere  residuary  in- 
stigator. As  the  progress  of  opinion 
moves  forward,  so  move  its  chariot 
wheels ;  sometimes  unseen  amidst  the 
roar  of  popular  ebullition,  but  never 
the  less  distinctly,  that  the  clear  calm 
voice  of  conscience  illustrates  the  os- 
cillations of  the  heart,  and  marks, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  those 
unequivocal  demonstrations  which 
control  the  destiny  of  empires.  Hold- 
ing such  opinions,  as  I  have  ever  held 
them — relying  upon  the  quantification 
of  the  predicate  which  dictates  irre- 
vocably to  the  sublime  and  recondite 
motion  of  the  spheres — and  appealing, 
moreover,  to  my  own  past  experience, 
and  your  knowledge  of  my  consistoriai 
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qnalificadons,  I  haTC  little  heiuution 
or  dobietj,  at  the  present  Jimctiire, 
of  claiming  your  senatorial  saffrmges 
to  the  prond  position  which  I  trast  I 
am  redintegrated  to  occupy  P' 

At  this,  some  few  fellows  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  began  to  cheer; 
and  Johnny,  taking  advantage  of  the 
circumstance,  made  them  a  polite 
bow,  and  was  about  to  skip  off  without 
further  question.  But  a  big  bumbai- 
liff,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Moses,  stopped  him  at  once. 

**  Lookye,  master  Juggler  1  '*  said  lie, 
**  all  this  may  be  very  well,  and,  for 
my  part,  Tvc  no  manner  of  objection 
to  make  to  your  principles.  They 
might  be  a  thought  clearer,  perhaps, 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
Bnt  what  we  want  to  hear  from  yon 
is  this — will  you  stand  by  Moses  at 
this  pinch,  and  lend  his  friend  a 
helping  hand  to  get  into  the  servants' 
hall?'' 

It  was  pitiable  to  sec  how  the  Jug- 
gier  twisted  and  turned,  lie  had  a 
month's  mind  to  say  no  to  the  whole 
concern ;  but  he  knew  very  well  that, 
if  he  did  so,  the  villagers  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  For  there 
were  two  public- houses  in  the  market- 
place decorated  with  flags,  inscribed 
with  such  niottos  as  ^'  Moses  for 
ever!**  and  ''Vote  for  the  Talmud 
and  liberty  of  conscience  I "  and 
through  the  open  windows  you  could 
see  scores  of  fellows  within,  guzzling 
beer  and  gin,  and  smoking  tobacco — 
all,  as  you  may  suppose^  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  old-clothesman.  So  the 
Juggler,  seeing  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  getting  a  character  there,  unless  he 
miulc  common  interest  with  Mostes, 
stepped  up  to  the  latter,  called  him 
his  excellent  friend  and  beloved  pit- 
cher, and  said  he  ho|)e<1  very  soon  to 
welcome  his  nominee  to  servants'  halL 

' 'Only,"  quoth  he,  ''yon  must  be 
prepan*(i  for  some  of  the  fellows  yon- 
der kicking  up  a  bobbery  about  that 
idle  matter  of  the  oath.  However,  I 
think  we  shall  be  <iuite  able  to  man- 
age that :  one  book  is  just  as  good  as 
another,  and  I  do  suppose  your  friend 
will  have  no  objection  to  be  sworn  on 
the  Song  of  Solomon  ?  *' 

So  they  shook  hands  again,  and  the 
mob  sliontcd,  and  then  lx»th  the  Jug- 
gler and  the  friend  of  Moses  got  their 
characters  certified  by   the  Tillage 


schoolmaster.  There  was  talk  at  the 
time  of  a  private  arrangement  made 
between  them,  whereby  Moses  under- 
took to  stand  the  whole  expense  of  the 
beer ;  but  as  I  never  saw  a  copy  of  the 
document,  I  won't  be  positive  as  to 
that. 

But  what,  think  you,  took  place 
after  this  ?  One  fine  afternoon,  when 
the  servants  were  sitting  at  their 
commons,  up  gets  the  Juggler,  and  pro- 
poses that  they  should  agree  to  let  in 
his  excclUnt  friend  and  colleague  of 
the  tribe  of  Moses,  without  taking  the 
usual  oath.  AVhereupon  a  great  row 
commenced-— one  English,  an  old  ser- 
vant of  the  Squire,  and  an  especial 
friend  of  Martin*s,  protesting  that  he 
would  not  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
an  arch- heathen  and  unbeliever ;  and 
many  others  did  the  same.  How- 
ever, Bendigo,  Devilsdust,  Hum 
and  Company,  this  time  backed  up 
the  Juggler,  and  a  majority  of  the 
under- servants  were  for  letting  him 
in.  This,  however,  they  could  not 
do  without  the  consent  of  the  upper- 
8cr\'auts,  who  very  coolly  told  them 
that  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
and  that  Moses  and  his  friends,  if  they 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  might  even 
wait  at  the  outside  of  the  door.  AVhen 
this  was  oommuuicated  to  Moses  and 
his  tribe,  they  were  in  a  sad  taking. 
However,  they  sent  word  to  the 
Juggler  that  they  relied  upon  his 
making  another  attempt ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  got  Obadiah  to  go 
out  to  the  lanes  and  bye-  ways,  and 

£  reach  sermons  in  favour  of  Moses, 
^nt  nobody  cared,  in  reality,  one 
single  stiver  for  Moses.  The  very 
villagers,  who  had  drunk  his  beer, 
refused  to  do  anything  further  in  the 
matter;  and  the  Juggler,  seeing  this, 
thought  it  best  to  hold  his  tongue 
and  imitate  their  exagiple.  At  last 
Moses  and  his  friends  began  to  wax 
furious,  and  to  abuse  the  Juggler  aa 
a  traitor,  time-server,  slippery  rogue, 
and  so  forth ;  and  some  of  the  more 
pestilent  of  the  under-servants  went 
down  to  the  village,  and  persuaded 
Moses  for  once  to  i»luck  up  heart, 
and  boldly  to  knock  at  the  gate  in 
his  own  person,  demanding  admit- 
tance. ^'Time  enough,"  said  they, 
*^  to  boggle  about  the  oath  when  they 
put  it  to  yon." 
So  Moses,  having  figged  hioiMlf 
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oat  in  %  sky-blne  satin  vest,  with 
peach-colom^  trousers,  and  a  vd- 
▼oteen  cnt-awaj  coat,  and  no  end  of 
Mosaic  jewellery,  went  np  to  the 
door,  and,  when  the  porter  came  to 
see  who  was  there,  attempted,  with 
the  ntraoBt  efironteiy,  to  walk  in  and 
help  himself  to  the  table-beer.  But 
English  was  too  quick  for  him. 

''  Halloa,  there  I''  he  cried ;  ''  what 
right  has  that  fellow  to  come  here  ? 
Has  be  taken  the  oath  2'*  Whereupon 
Moses  admitted  that  he  had  not,  but 
that  he  was  perfectly  ready,  if  the  gen- 
tleman pleased,  to  qualify  himself  upon 
the  Apocrypha !  At  this  up  starts  the 
Jaggler,  and,  to  the  infinite  conster- 
nation of  Moses,  desires  that  he  shall 
be  shown  to  the  outside  of  the  door, 
until  this  matter  was  discussed.  This 
being  done,  the  row  began  afresh. 
Some  of  the  servants  said  that  Moses 
should  be  admitted  at  once  upon  his 
simple  afllrmation ;  but  the  Juggler, 
who  had  by  this  time  taken  a  second 
thought  on  the  subject,  would  not 
hear  of  it.  So  he  proposed  that  they 
should  adopt  a  string  of  resolutions. 


to  the  effect  that  Moses  was  an 
excellent  character,  and  well  quali- 
fied to  be  a  servant  of  the  Squire's, 
but  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
persuasion  could  be  admitted  with- 
out* tK)mplying  with  the  rules  of 
the  household,  and  that  the  matter 
must  just  lie  over.  ^^  And  this,  I 
think,''  said  the  Juggler,  ^^  will  be  a 
noble  testimony  of  our  respect  for  the 
liberty  of  the  conscience,  and  also  in 
entire  conformity  with  the  customs  of 
the  household."  At  this  Hum  and 
others  got  np  in  a  rage,  and  said — 
what  was  true  enough — that  it  was 
no  testimony  at  all,  but  a  wretched 
piece  of  shuffling;  and  that  the 
Juggler  ought  to  l^  ashamed  to  show 
his  face  in  decent  society,  considering 
the  nature  of  his  previous  encourage- 
ments and  promises  to  Moses.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  the  matter  ended 
for  the  time;  and  Moses,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  resolution,  utter- 
ed a  melancholy  howl  of  ^^  Old  clo'  1" 
shouldered  his  bag,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  has  never  been  allowed  to- 
put  his  nose  within  the  door. 


CHAFTEB  n. 
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But  I  must  go  back  a  little,  and 
tell  you  what  was  doing  In  other 
estates  which  are  adjacent  to  the 
Squire's.  Philip  Baboon,  who,  as 
you  may  remember,  had  succeeded  in 
onsting  his  cousin  Charles,  who  was 
the  natural  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
was  as  deep  an  c^d  fox  as  ever  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  badger's  burrow. 
He  contrived  to  marry  his  sons  and 
daughters — and  a  precious  lot  he  had 
of  Siem — into  the  best  families  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  whenever  a 
sew  match  of  this  kind  was  conclud- 
ed, what,  think  you,  did  he,  but  call 
wpon.  his  tenantry  to  come  down  with 
a  handsome  sum,  just  by  way  of 
patnity,  to  set  up  the  young  couple 
m  the  world !  Nor  could  he  plead 
personal  poverty  as  an  excuse  for 
this ;  for  it  was  notorious  to  every- 
body that  he  was  the  richest  old  fel- 
kfw  IB  Christendom,  and  regularly 
^Mut  aeveral  hours  each  day  in  his 
counting  over  his  coin  by  sack^ 


fuls.  In  a  short  while,  his  own 
people  began  to  detest  him  cordially, 
so  that  at  last  he  could  hardly  go 
out  to  take  an  airing,  without  b^ing 
startled  by  the  whiz  of  a  bullet  past 
his  ear ;  and  be  durst  not  even  open 
a  letter  without  precaution,  lest  it 
should  be  filled  with  fulminating 
powder.  When  he  first  came  into 
the  estate,  he  was  considered  rather 
a  hearty  old  buck  than  otherwise ; 
for  he  used  to  drive  about  in  a 
pony  pbaeton,  popping  into  cot- 
tages about  meal- time,  tasting  the 
sonp-maigre,  and  patting  the  chil- 
dren on  the  head,  though  he  never 
was  known  to  give  them  as  much 
coin  as  might  purchase  a  penny 
trumpet.  But  now  all  that  was 
changed.  He  had  grown  morose  and 
gloomy,  never  stirred  abroad,  and 
maintained  a  large  body  of  police  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  premises. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  might 
have  kept  possession  to  his   dyi 
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daj,  bat  for  one  of  tbe  most  stupid 
acts  of  intcrfercoce  that  was  CTcr 
oommitted  bj  a  master.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  some  of  the  servants 
had  agreed  to  dine  together  on  a  holi- 
day, and  as  each  man  was  to  pajr  his 
own  shot,  there  could  be  no  reason- 
able objection.  Bat  what  think  ye 
did  Philip  Baboon?  No  sooner  did 
he  hear  the  clatter  of  the  dishes,  than 
he  peremptorily  forbade  the  ser\'ants 
to  sit  down  to  their  meal,  telling  them 
that,  if  they  ventured  to  do  so,  he 
would  have  them  all  taken  into  ens- 
tody.  This  was  rather  too  much ;  so, 
next  morning,  when  Philip  came  out 
of  bis  dressing-room,  what  should  he 
find  but  a  huge  barricade  of  tables, 
chairs,  washing-tubs,  and  what  not, 
erected  at  the  head  of  the  principal 
staircase,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
very  worst  fellows  from  the  village — 
poachers,  ragmen,  and  coal-heavers — 
armed  with  pikes  and  cudgels,  cnrsinff, 
swearing,  und  hurraing  like  mad. 
And,  what  was  worse  than  that,  some 
of  the  regular  servants  were  backing 
them  up.  No  sooner  did  they  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Philip  than  they  set  up 
a  yell  which  might  have  done  credit 
to  a  colony  of  Choctaws,  and  let 
drive  a  perfect  storm  of  chamberi)ots 
and  other  crockery  at  his  head. 
Philip  jumped  back  into  his  dressing- 
room  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  bolted 
the  door,  threw  np  the  window,  and 
screamed  lustily  for  the  police.  But 
the  police  were  not  one  whit  more  to 
be  relied  upon  than  their  neighbours, 
for  they  only  nodded  and  laughed,  but 
did  not  budge  a  foot ;  and  instead  of 
collaring  the  scoundrels,  who  were  by 
this  time  swarming  round  the  doors, 
they  accosted  tl^m  as  excellent 
friends  and  beloved  brethren,  and 
drank  their  very  good  healths,  and 
aoooess  to  them,  out  of  pots  of  beer 
whkh  some  of  the  servants  had  sup- 
plied. AVhen  Philip  Baboon  saw  that, 
he  knew  it  was  all  op  with  him  ;  so, 
having  caught  op  as  many  valuables 
as  he  could  well  carry,  he  even  stole 
down  the  back  staircase,  and  made  off, 
leaving  hij  family  to  shift  for  them* 
aelves  as  they  best  conld.  In  fact, 
the  fright  which  he  got  had  altogether 
upset  his  reason.  He  skulked  about 
the  woods  for  several  davs,  assuming 
all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  sleeping  at 
night  in  bams ;  and  at  length  croesed 


the  ferry  and  landed  on  Sqoire  BulPs 
estate,  as  cold  and  tattered  as  a  scare- 
crow. 

As  for  Phillp*s  house,  after  he  left 
it,  it  became  a  regular  bedlam.  The 
doors  were  thrown  wide  open,  and 
every  tatterdemalion  on  the  estate 
rushed  in,  whooping,  hallooing,  and 

Jelling,  as  though  they  had  been  at 
^onnybrook  fair.  Fhnst,  they  broke 
open  Philip's  cellar,  and  helped  them- 
selves to  his  best  wines  and  spirits ; 
next,  they  went  up  to  the  bedrooms, 
smoked  in  the  beds,  and  committed 
divers  other  abominations  which  it  is 
not  needful  to  detail ;  then,  they  took 
his  best  furniture,  heaved  it  out  of  the 
windows,  and  msde  a  bonfire  of  it  iu 
the  court.  In  short,  they  acted  for 
some  time  like  regular  roadmen — the 
servants  standing  by  and  looking  on, 
but  not  daring  to  interfere.  Indeed, 
it  was  questionable  what  right  they 
had  to  interfere,  if  they  were  never  so 
willing  to  do  it;  for  the  estate  was 
now  without  an  owner,  and  the  mob 
had  sworn  a  most  horrible  oath,  that 
no  one  of  the  blood  of  Charles  or 
Philip  Baboon  should  again  set  foot 
within  the  property.  However,  some 
of  the  wiser  and  steadier  of  the  old 
servants  saw  plainly  enough  that  these 
disorders  must  be  put  a  stop  to  In 
some  way  or  other,  and  that  the  hoose 
at  all  events  must  be  cleared  of  the 
rabble;  ^'otherwise,''  thought  they, 
**  it  will  be  burned  to  the  ground,  or 
tboronghly  gutted,  and  in  that  case 
there  b  little  chance  that  our  boxes 
can  escape."  So  they  issued  an  order 
that  everybody  should  leave  the 
house,  thanking,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  most  polite  terms,  the  exceedingly 
respectable  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  assist  them  in  getting 
rid  of  old  Philip.  Then  it  was  that 
they  got  a  suflkient  taste  of  the  qua- 
lity ^  the  fellows  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal.  No  sooner  was  tlie  ordor 
posted  up  In  the  different  rooms  than 
it  was  ton  down,  amidst  the  hooting 
of  the  mob,  who  swore  that  they 
were  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  estate 
and  the  hoose,  and  everything  in  it« 
and  that  they  would  not  submit  to  be 
dictated  to  by  a  parcel  of  superannn- 
ated  lackeys  and  footmen.  Nay,  it 
was  enough  to  make  the  hah:  of  any 
respectable  tradesman  turn  grey  on 
the  spot  to  bear  the  langoage  which 
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tbej  used.  They  said  that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  keep  any  property  to 
himself,  but  that  every  one  was  en- 
titled by  the  laws  of  nature  to  help 
himself  to  whatever  he  fancied.  They 
averred  that  the  boy  of  all  work,  who 
swept  out  the  shop  of  a  morning  and 
ran  the  errands,  was  entitled  to  de- 
mand a  half  share  of  all  his  master's 
profits ;  and  these  damnable  heresies, 
they  said,  they  were  determined  to 
enforce  in  future.  So  yon  may  easily 
conceive  the  taking  in  which  all  peo- 
ple were  on  tho  estate  who  had  a 
Sunday's  suit  of  clothes,  a  stick  of 
famiture,  or,  mayhap,  a  bag  of 
money. 

In  short,  matters  proceeded  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  at  last  became 
so  intolerable  that  three  or  four  of  the 
old  servants,  who  had  contrived  to 
keep  a  garret  to  themselves,  sent  for 
one  Budge,  who  had  been  chief  con- 
stable in  Philip  Baboon's  time,  and 
told  him  plainly  that,  unless  he  could 
assist  them  in  turning  out  this  villan- 
ons  crew,  everything  must  necessarily 
go  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Budge  was  an 
old  soldier,  who  had  seen  service — a 
devilish  determined  kind  of  fellow 
when  he  took  any  job  in  hand,  and 
not  at  all  in  the  haolt  of  sticking  at 
trifles.  It  was  more  than  whispered 
that,  if  Philip  Baboon  had  not  lost 
head  altogether  at  the  first  brush,  but 
been  capable  of  giving  orders,  Budge 
would  have  stood  by  him ;  and  such 
was  his  infinence  over  the  police  that 
there  is  no  saying  what  might  have 
been  the  result. 

As  it  was,  he  heard  them  to  the 
end  without  uttering  a  word,  and 
then,  taking  the  pipttevihia  mouth, 
and  knocking  out  flufr  iahaa  on  the 
hob,  he  delivered  himself  in  tlM^  fol- 
lowing oracular  fashion : — 

^^  Harkye,  mounseers !  If  so  be  as 
how  you  want  the  job  done,  and  them 
raflf  utterly  scomfished,  I'm  the  man 
that  can  do  it.  The  force  will  stick 
to  me,  because  I  sticks  to  the  force. 
Moreover,  they  knows  by  this  time 
that  there  ain't  no  chance  of  their 
getting  their  pay  so  long  as  this  shindy 
is  allowed.  They're  ready,  and  I'm 
ready.  Only  this — I  is  to  be  allowed 
to  do  as  I  likes.  I  takes  my  orders 
from  yon,  and  them  orders  is  to  be, 
ituLt  I  may  shoot,  hang,  or  blow  up 
every  scosndrel  who  stands  in  my 


way.  Them's  my  terms;  and  the 
sooner  you  puts  it  down  on  black  and 
white  the  better!" 

As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  the  ser- 
vants gave  Budge  the  order ;  where- 
upon he  stepped  down  to  the  courtyard, 
called  the  police  together,  and  told 
them  that  if  they  did  not  obey  his 
directions,  not  one  mother's  son  of 
them  would  see  a  halfpenny  of  their 
arrears.  He  then  reminded  them, 
that,  if  the  blackguards  who  held  pos- 
session of  the  house  got  the  upper 
hand,  the  force  would  inevitably  bo 
discharged,  and  most  of  them  thrown 
upon  the  parish,  the  poor-rates  being 
no  longer  collected.  They  were  all 
ready  enough  to  join  him ;  but  they 
became  readier  still,  when,  just  as  he 
speaking,  a  quantity  of  filth  was 
thrown  upon  them  from  a  window 
above,  followed  by  the  hootings  and 
laughter  of  the  drunken  gang  who 
were  sotting  away  as  usual.  Budge 
did  not  lose  his  opportunity;  but, 
beckoning  to  his  men  to  follow,  ho 
took  them  to  an  adjolniug  cellar, 
where  there  were  plenty  blunderbusses 
and  small-arms  collected,  and  having 
given  each  watchman  twelve  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  a  dram,  ho  bade 
them  fear  nothing,  but  proceed  to 
clear  the  premises. 

It  was  not  so  easy  a  task  as  yon 
might  imagine.  Many  of  the  despe- 
radoes within  bad  weapons,  and  were 
determined  to  use  them,  so  that  a 
bloody  fight  took  place  at  the  stair- 
case, where  the  barricades  were  again 
thrown  up.  But  the  police,  being  in 
grim  earnest,  fought;  this  time  like 
devils,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  house,  and  in  capturing  seve- 
ral of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  incon- 
tinently shaved  in  the  head,  and  sent 
off  to  hard  labour  in  tho  hulks.  In 
this  way  some  sort  of  order  was 
restored ;  and  at  last,  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  tenantry,  young  Nap,  a 
nephew  of  the  old  Corsican  who  had 
once  given  Squire  Bull  so  much 
trouble,  was  made  provisional  head- 
steward  of  the  estate,  and  remains  so 
to  the  present  day.  Budge  died  shortly 
afterwards  —  whether  or  not  from 
exertion  in  the  above  afiair  I  cannot 
say — and  the  number  of  tho  police 
was  doubled,  much,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, to  the  disgust  of  the  malcon- 
tents, who  have  not  yet  abandoned 
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the  idea  of  a  second  attack  upon  the 
house. 

One  squib  suffices  to  sot  off  a  whole 
handle;  and  jon  can  baye  no  idea 
what   effect    these   proceedings    on 
Baboon^s  temtorj  had   upon   some 
neighbonrijig  estates.     Nick  Frog*s 
people,  to  be  snre,  both  tenantry  and 
villagers,  expressed  themselves  per- 
fectly contented  with  their  landlord ; 
bnt  a  very  different  scene  occurred  on 
the  domain  of  Coloael  Martinet.  The 
Colonel— who  was  usually  considered 
as  rather  out  at  elbows— had  an  im- 
mense notion  of  his  own  importance, 
and  wanted,  at  county  meetings  and 
elsewlMrc,  to  take  the  precedence  of 
Don  Ferdinando,  whose  lands  were 
twice  the  extent  of  his,  besides  being 
incomparably  in  liner  order.  This  sort 
of  rivalry  had  led  to  many  bickerings 
in  former  years,  though  the  two  were 
eonsins-german ;  and  these  were  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  at  the  Quarter- 
Sessions,  which  they  both  attended, 
•ome  thirty  small  proprietors  and  yeo- 
men were  entitled  to  vote.  Ferdiuandtf 
had  hitherto  been  inyariabhr  elected 
chairman,  a  dignity  which  \fartinet 
would  have  given  his  little  finger  to 
adiieve ;  indMd,  so  much  store  did  he 
set  on  gaining  it  that  he  kept  up  an 
establishment  far  too  costly  for  his 
means,   and,    in   consequence,  took 
every  opportunity  of  driving  a  hard 
bargain  with  his  tenantry.    Not  that 
he  was  illiberal — at  least  so  he  said, 
lie  was  exceedingly  desirous  that  his 
tenantry  should  hare  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  manner  in  which  his 
accounts  were  kept ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  be  never  would  give  them  that 
opportunity,  and  great  were  the  com- 
plaints in  consequence.    Privately — 
there  is  no  use  mincing  the  matter — 
the  Colonel  was  a  weak  creature.  lie 
had  got  into  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
Issuing   orders    ami    then    recalling 
them,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  extent  or  his  puissance 
and  power,     llie  consequence  was 
that  you  never  oould   depend  upon 
him.     At  eleren  o'clock  he  would 
summon  his  servants,  and  deliver  to 
them  a  document  regiUariy  signed  and 
sealed,  desiring  a  meeting  of  the  ten- 
antnr  to  be  held  next  day,  at  which  he 
would  announce  to  them  a  material 
remission  of  rent.    Right  or  wrong, 
that  mnst  be  posted  instantly.  Atone, 
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he  had  changed  his  mind ;  the  meet- 
ing was  to  be  pnt  off,  and  he  intended 
to  charge  them  twenty  per  cent  addi- 
tional. At  three,  there  was  a  new 
notice,  desiring  them,  under  penalties, 
to  attend  a  Protestant  place  of  wor- 
ship. At  five,  out  came  a  placard 
warning  them  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  Catholto  religion.  And  if  no 
more  notices  were  given  that  dav,  the 
reason  was  that  the  Colonel  had 
gone  to  dinner.  Ton  may  therefore 
comprehend  the  reason  why  his  people, 
when  they  learned  what  had  befallen 
Philip  Baboon,  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  do  likewise,  and,  at 
all  events,  to  demand  a  sight  of  the 
books. 

It  so  happened  that,  when  they 
assembled,  the  Colonel  was  in  one 
of  his  exalted  moods ;  and,  on  being 
informed  that  a  large  body  of  men 
were  gathering  on  the  lawn,  he  imme- 
diately gave  onlers  to  the  gamekeepere 
to  fire  upon  them.  This  they  accord- 
ingly did ;  and  yen  may  conceive  the 
oonstemation  and  rage  of  the  poor 
fellows,  who  had  their  fkees  tatooed 
with  snipe-shot  I  They  retreated,  but 
retnmed  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
in  augmented  numbers,  seriously  de- 
termined on  mischief,  when,  what 
Ihlik  yon  took  place?  Why,  the 
C<flbiiel,  having  In  the  mean  time 
finished  another  bottle,  came  out  to 
meet  them  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with 
crape  round  his  hat,  and  weepers  on 
his  wrists,  protesting  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  mistake— thst  he  loved 
thero  as  his  life — that  they  were  his 
children,  (which  might  have  been  the 
case  with  some  half-dosen  of  thero) — 
and  thai,  if  any  of  them  were  ^ing 
to  die  trim  the  unfortunate  accident 
of  the  discharge,  he.  Colonel  Martinet, 
would  be  proud  and  happy  to  ofllciate 
as  principal  mourner  I  While  the^ 
stood  staring  like  stuck  pigs  at  this 
unexpected  announcement,  the  Colo- 
nel began  an  oration  landing  them 
mightily  as  the  best  and  foremost 
tenantry  in  the  universe,  protesting 
that  it  was  a  shame  and  disgrace  thst 
they  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  wall 
of  Ferdinando^s  tenants,  and  hinting 
that  it  merely  depended  upon  them- 
selves whether  they  might  not  get 
new  lands  for  nothing. 

''  At  all  events,  my  lads,"*  said  h^ 
^*  one  thing  is  clear— we  nnat  ttavo 
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the  precedence  at  Quarter-Sessions. 
Tour  honour  is  concerned  in  that,  as 
well  as  mine ;  and  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  not  hav^  a  tidj  little  court 
ci  cor  own,  chosei  generallj  by  all 
the  tenantry,  to  pnt  matters  right, 
and  settle  any  trifling  matters  of  dis- 
pute. Don't  say  one  word  of  apology 
for  what  has  occurred  to-ni^t.  I 
understand  the  whole  matter.  Don 
Ferdinando  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  mischief,  but  we'll  make  him 
pay  for  it  before  long.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  ?  I  think  not.  Well  then, 
gentlemen,  I  Insist  upon  your  having 
a  glass  of  wine  all  round ;  and,  if 
you  please,  we  shall  drink  bad  luck  to 
Ferdinando  and  his  tenants  I " 

You  would  hardly  believe  it ;  but 
the  mob  did  actually  drink  the  toast, 
and  gave  a  cheer  for  the  Colonel  more- 
over, and  then  went  peaceably  home. 
But  the  question  about  the  Quarter- 
Sessions  was  by  no  means  settled. 
Some  men  held  the  opinion  that  nei- 
ther Ferdinando  nor  Colonel  Martinet 
had  any  right  to  dictate  in  person,  but 
the  whole  bench  should  be  composed 
of  persons  elected  by  the  tenantiy  and 
TiUiBgers,  independent  of  thelandlords ; 
and,  fcff  that  purpose,  they  convened 
a  meeting  at  the  Fnmkfort  Arms — a 
sort  of  joint-stock  public- house,  to 
which  everybody  who  lived  on  the 
estates  represented  at  Quarter-Ses- 
sions might  come  and  welcome — to 
consider  what  rents  should  be  paid, 
and  what  police  maintained,  and  a 
variety  of  questions  which  were  utterly 
beyond  their  province  to  decide.  Nor 
had  they  the  sense  even  to  take  this 
step  without  causing  a  new  outcry, 
for  they  summoned  to  their  meeting 
men  from  a  fieurm  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Squire  Copenhagen,  and 
which  had  belonged  to  it  since  the 
days  of  Noah,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
flood  had  unrighteously  separated  it 
from  their  jnnsdiction  at  Quarter- 
S^sions ! 

No  sooner  were  they  assembled  at 
the  Frankfort  Arms  than  they  de- 
clared the  meeting  to  be  perpetual, 
and  voted  themselves  each  a  hand- 
some allowance  of  five  shillings  per 
diem  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords ; 
some  of  whom,  like  Martinet,  paid 
their  share  of  the  subsidy  because 
they  could  not  well  help  themselves, 
whUBt  otiien,  like  Ferdmando,  told 
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the  rascals  who  called  with  the  sub- 
scription-book to  go  to  the  devil. 
Then  they  set  about  drawing  up  new 
regulations  for  the  management  of  all 
the  neighbouring  estates,  of  which 
they  now  considered  themselves  the 
actual  prc^rietors,  calling  the  land- 
lords mere  trustees,  and  declaring 
that  they  would  make  them  account 
strictly  for  past  intromissions.  Next, 
they  ordered  out  a  posse  of  watchmen 
and  gamekeepers,  and  sent  them  down 
the  river  to  occupy  that  farm  of 
Squire  Copenhagen's  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  with  the  full  consent  of 
Martinet,  who  had  long  had  an  eye 
upon  it  for  his  own  advantage.  But 
they  reckoned  for  once  without  their 
host,  for  Copenhagen  was  as  brave  as 
a  lion,  and  determined  to  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  before  an  acre 
of  his  estate  should  be  confiscated ; 
and  Esquire  North,  who  was  a  near 
relation  of  his,  intimated  that  he 
should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  bacdc 
him  in  his  reasonable  quarrel. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  that  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  villanous  gang  at  the 
Frankfort  Arms,  it  would  occupy 
volumes.  There  were  no  bounds  to 
the  disturbances  which  they  created. 
They  were  drunk  from  morning  till 
night,  and  might  be  seen  staggering 
about  in  dresses  which  made  them 
fac-similes  of  the  ruffians  who  mur- 
dered the  Babes  in  the  Wood.  They 
shouted,  and  wrangled,  and  fought, 
and  blasphemed,  until  no  peaceable 
gentleman  durst  go  near  the  Frankfort 
Arms,  lest  he  should  be  assaulted, 
attacked,  or  robbed  ;  and  at  last  they 
grew  so  bad  that  they  were  indicted 
as  a  common  nuisance.  Martinet, 
and  those  who  had  hitherto  supported 
them,  gave  notice  that  the  supplies 
were  stopped ;  and  so,  after  a  scene  of 
rioting  which  baffles  all  description, 
they  were  turned  neck  and  crop  out 
of  doors,  and  the  Frankfort  Arms 
was  shut  up.  Some  of  the  vagabonds, 
not  knowing  what  better  to  do, 
marched  in  a  body  and  broke  into 
Ferdinando's  mansion — a  feat  which 
they  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
the  charity  boys  on  his  foundation, 
for  those  diabolical  miscreants  had 
poisoned  the  minds  and  perverted  the 
principles  of  old  and  young.  There 
they  remained  for  some  days,  plunder- 
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ins  and  raYishing ;  bnt  were  at  last 
dnven  oat  again  by  Ferdinando  and  his 
watchmen,  who,  as  yon  may  well  sup- 
pose, felt  no  manner.of  scruple  what- 
ever in  knocking  the  ringleaders  on 
the  head. 

These,  however,  were  only  part  of 
the  distorhances  which  took  place,  for 
there  was  more  or  less  rioting  in  al- 
most every  estate  in  the    country; 
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oven  BoHockshatch  did  not  altogether 
escape,  as  you  shall  presently  hear. 
Indeed,  many  excellent  people  began 
to  think  that  the  end  of  the  world 
must  be  drawing  niffh,  for  such  was 
the  beating  of  drums,  blowing  of  trum- 
pets, springing  of  rattles,  yelling  of 
mobs,  and  alarms  of  fire  every  night, 
that  no  amount  of  laudanum  could 
insure  a  quiet  slumber. 
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The  news  of  the  ejection  of  Philip 
Baboon  by  the  tenantry  and  villagers 
spread,  as  you  mav  suppose,  like 
wildfire  all  over  Bullockshatch,  and 
was  also  soon  conveyed  to  John's 
detached  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pond.  Now,  although  the  greater  part 
of  the  tenantry  had  little  confidence 
in  the  Juggler,  and  others  who  occu- 
pied situations  in  the  household,  they 
were  deeply  and  sincerely  attached  to 
John,  and  were  ready  to  stand  by  him 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  And 
so,  to  do  them  justice,  were  the  vast 
msjority  of  the  villagers  who  had 
money  in  the  Savings*  Bank  :  for,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  the  Squire  wss  a 
kind,  upright,  and  honourable  master 
as  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life, 
they  knew  that,  if  anything  should 
happen  to  him,  they  might  whistle 
for  their  principal,  let  alone  the  yeariy 
dividends.  But  there  was  a  set  of 
rascals,  the  same  who  for  years  past 
had  been  attempting  to  batter  down 
the  Ten -bar  Gate  which  was  put  up 
by  old  Gray  and  the  Juggler  in  the 
Squire's  avenue,  who  thought  this  a 
capital  opportunitv  to  create  a  fresh 
disturbance ;  so  thev  met  at  a  pot- 
house hard  by,  constituted  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  sham  servants*  hall, 
passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  entitled  to  occupy  the 
house,  and  to  have  the  run  of  the 
buttery ;  and  in  secret  set  about  the 
purchase  of  crowbars,  picklocks,  and 
other  implements  of  burglary.  This, 
however,  was  not  done  so  secretly 
but  that  a  rumour  of  it  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Juggler,  who  grew  as  pale 
as  death  at  the  intelligence,  and 
could  hardly  be  brought  round  try  dint 
of  sal-volatilo  and  burned  feathers. 


When  he  came  to  himself,  and  had 
thouffbt  over  the  subject,  he  began  to 
see  that  he  was  in  an  ugly  fix.  None 
of  his  own  friends  were  fit  to  manage 
an  affair  of  this  kind,  so  he  resolved  to 
take  what  was  precisely  the  wisest 
.course  he  could  have  adopt(^,  namely, 
to  step  across  the  way,  and  take 
counsel  with  old  Arthur,  who  still  re- 
tained a  sort  of  superintendence  of  tho 
police.  lie  found  the  gallant  veteran 
with  spectacles  on  nose,  reading 
CiBsar's  Commentaries ;  and  being  ac- 
commodated with  a  camp-stool,  tho 
Juggler  even  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  and  laid  his  difficulties  before  him. 
Arthur  pricked  up  his  ears  like  a 
horse  at  the  sound  of  the  hunting- 
horn. 

**  Leave  this  matter  entirely  to  me, 
Bfaster  Juggler !  **  quoth  he.  *'  It 
concerns  the  safety  of  the  whole  house- 
hold ;  and  it  shan't  be  said  that  old 
Arthur  hung  back  at  the  last,  after 
having  served  Squire  Bull  so  long. 
In  the  mean  time,  go  you  and  enrol  sl^ 
many  tight  lads  as  you  can  for  special 
constables ;  Til  look  after  the  police, 
and  take  care  to  have  Dragon  the 
house-dog  ready.** 

So  the  Juggler  hopped  down  stairs 
with  a  heart  as  light  as  a  linnet* s,  for 
he  knew  that  if  Arthur  took  a  job  in 
hand  it  was  as  good  as  done.  And 
before  evening  a  whole  regiment  of 
tight  lads  were  swoni  as  special  con- 
stables. Arthur  was  at  work  all 
night,  and,  by  daybreak,  everything 
was  ready.  Pattercroos  were  mounted 
on  the  roofs  of  the  outhouses,  so  as  to 
command  the  avenue ;  the  regular 
police  was  mustered  in  the  Riding- 
School,  and  Dragon's  collar  ready  to' 
be  slipped  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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The  mob,  however,  did  not  ventare 
to  appear.  They  had  sammoned  a 
great  meeting  to  be  held  on  a  com- 
mon, from  which  they  were  to  march 
upon  John's  honse;  bat  the  hearts 
of  many  failed  them  when  they 
heard  tell  of  the  preparations  which 
were  made  for  their  reception,  and 
they  did  not  appear  at  the  place  of 
master.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing 
ended  in  smoke.  The  meeting  on  the 
common  broke  np.  Nobody  appeared 
At  the  gate  save  one  red- headed 
follow,  who  came  trondUng  a  wheel- 
barrow before  him,  which  he  said  con- 
tained the  humble  petition  of  many 
well-affected  villagers;  and  he  re- 
quested, quite  meekly,  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  convey  it  to  the  house. 
No  objection  whatever  was  made  to 
this — so  the  barrow,  escorted  by  spe- 
cial constables,  was  wheeled  up  the 
avenne,  and  the  petition  earned  into 
the  honsc,  and  laid  upon  the  servant's 
table.  When  they  came  to  examine 
it,  however,  they  found  what  a  set  of 
rascals  the  framers  were.  '^John 
Ball,  his  mark,"  was  subscribed  at 
least  fifty  times  to  the  petition  ad- 
dr^used  to  himself!  Mrs  Bull  appeared 
to  have  done  little  else  for  a  fortnight 
than  go  about  from  booth  to  pot- 
house for  the  pm-pose  of  signing  her 
name  I  If  there  was  faith  in  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  Arthur  had  committed 
himself  twenty  times  over,  and  so  had 
the  Juggler,  and  almost  every  one  of 
the  servants.  Then  there  were  names 
like  Bloody-bones,  Dirk  Hatteraick, 
Blue-beard,  and  Swill- gore,  which 
were  never  borne  by  any  Christian 
man,  in  hundreds ;  so  that  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  no  petition  at 
all,  but  an  infamous  forgery ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  chucked  under  the 
table.  And  so  ended  this  new  con- 
spiracy at  Bullockshatch. 

Matters,  however,  looked  more  se- 
rious on  the  farm  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pond,  which  had  always  harboured 
the  most  turbulent  set  of  people  on 
the  whole  estate.  That  hoai*y  old 
unner,  Peter,  of  whom  you  shall  hear 
more  anon,  had  been  allowed,  through 
the  stupidity,  carelessness,  or  good- 
nature of  some  of  the  former  stewards, 
to  tak&  such  liberties  there,  that  at 
.last  he  had  the  consummate  impu- 
deooe  to  assert  that  he,  and  not 
Sqinie  Bnllf  was  the  Lord  Paramount. 
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He  even  appointed  deputies,  who 
claimed  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  venture  actually  to  uplift 
the  rents,  he  hmtcd  broadly  enough 
that  nobody  was  bound  in  conscience 
to  pay  them  to  the  Squire,  or  to  ren- 
der stipend  to  Patnck,  who  acted  as 
the  Squire's  chaplain  in  those  parts. 
Dan,  the  old  Rabiator,  as  he  was 
called,  had  been  long  his  chief  agent 
in  the  farm  ;  but  Dan  was  now  dead,- 
and  the  man  who  assumed  his  place 
was  little  better  than  a  nincompoop. 
Nobody,  in  fact,  could  have  done 
Peter's  business  half  so  well  as  Dan. 
He  always  kept — at  least  ahnost  al- 
ways—on the  windy  side  of  the  law ; 
talked  wildly  enough,  in  fdl  conscience, 
but  abstained  from  overt  acts;  and 
knew  precisely  how  to  avail  himself 
of  the  necessities  of  the  steward  for 
the  time  being,  who  was  often  forced 
to  apply  to  him  for  a  helping  hand  in 
cases  of  strong  emergency.  In  this 
way  Dan  was  able  to  provide  hand^ 
somely  for  his  family,  most  of  whom 
were  located  in  different  situations  of 
indifferent  trust  in  the  service  of 
Squire  Bull ;  and  he  managed,  more- 
over, to  secure  a  snug  little  income 
for  himself,  by  levying  a  kind  of 
black-mail,  called  Daniel's  pence,  at 
all  the  fairs  and  gatherings  on  the 
farm.  But  when  Dan  died,  he  left  no 
Elisha  behind  him.  One  Byrne  tried 
to  put  on  his  mantle — a  sorry  one  it 
was  by  this  time — and  he  insisted 
that  all  the  disciples  of  Peter,  and  all 
others  on  the  farm  who  bore  no  good- 
will to  the  Squire,  were  bound  to  fol- 
low him,  on  the  ground  that,  before 
the  Christian  era,  an  ancestor  of  his 
was  supposed  to  have  possessed  a 
comer  of  the  fai*m  rent-free.  Ho  had 
a  seat  in  the  under  servants'  hall,  but 
he  refused  to  attend  at  commons, 
aUegiug  that  he  did  not  get  as  much 
as  he  was  entitled  to ;  and,  after 
several  acts  of  foolery,  he  fairly 
crossed  over  to  the  farm,  and  called 
upon  Donnybrook  and  Shilclah,  and 
the  other  merry  lads  who  used  to  roar 
in  the  wake  of  Dan,  to  follow  him, 
and  knock  the  constables  of  the  Squire 
on  the  head.  A  bigger  fool  than 
Byrne  you  never  met  with  on  a  sum- 
mer's day.  His  game  evidently  was 
to  have  played  Peter's  cards,  to  keep 
temporismg  whenever  he  could,  and 
to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to 
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advance  the  interests  of  that  stealth/ 
Jesnit  Peter  would  have  tacked 
bkn  to  any  extent,  so  long  as  he  stood 
np  solely  for  the  interests  and  the 
rights  of  Peter ;  but  the  moment  he 
d«erted  that  principle,  and  advanced 
bis  own  preposterous  claims,  he  found 
the  back  of  Peter^s  hand  tnmed  to 
him  with  a  vengeance.  A  sad  sight 
it  was  to  see  the  poor  fellow  take  to 
the  hill-side,  with  a  handful  of  misbe- 
gotten idiots  behind  him,  dressed  in  a 
new  uniform  order^  for  the  occasion, 
and  carrying  pikes  and  rusty  swords, 
and  pokers,  and  such  other  weapons 
as  they  could  conveniently  command. 
They  had  not  even  victuals  enough  to 
sustain  them  for  the  first  twelve  hours 
of  their  march;  and  whenever  they 
knocked  at  the  door  of  any  of  Peter*s 
emissaries,  imploring  that,  for  the 
love  of  the  saints,  he  would  hand 
them  out  a  bowlful  of  potatoes,  they 
were  greeted  with  a  formal  commina- 
tion,  and  told  that  they  were  accursed 
heretics.  They  tried  to  storm  a  toll- 
bouse  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
stracting money  ;  but  they  invariably 
found  the  shutters  made  fast,  and 
divers  fowling-pieces  levelled  at  them 
from  the  windows  of  the  upper  story. 
At  last,  after  being  out  for  four  or 
five  nights  in  the  cold  mist  and  rain, 
they  came  down  to  a  house  kept  by  a 
kme  widow  woman,  in  which  several 
of  the  police  were  stationed,  and 
swore  that;  if  they  were  not  admitted, 
they  would  bum  down  the  premises, 
and  massacre  every  man,  woman,  and 
ehild  within.  Possibly  tliey  never 
intended  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ; 
for  Byrne,  though  a  blockhead,  had 
nothing  savage  about  him ;  indeed, 
be  was  rather  soft-hearted  than  other- 
wise. He  ran  round  the  house,  en- 
treating the  police  to  surrender,  in 
order  to  save  the  effiosion  of  blood ; 
but  they  merely  answered  by  a  laugh 
of  contempt,  and  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, which  was  supposed  to  have 
settled  Byme*s  business.  However, 
bis  followers,  on  looking  about,  found 
him  squatted  in  the  widow*scabbage- 

Srden,  marvellously  distressed  in 
art,  and  apparently  labouring  under 
a  painful  visitation  of  the  bowels. 
He  escaped  for  the  moment,  but  a 
few  days  afterwards  was  seized,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation.  And 
Ibis  is  the  last  actual  ontbreak  whicli 


has  occurred  in  any  portion  of  Squire 
Bull's  estates. 

But  you  must  not,  firom  this,  con- 
clude that  evervthing  was  going 
smooth.  That  infernal  miscreant, 
Peter,  had  acted  politicly  throughout 
the  latter  afiiair ;  not  from  any  regaxd 
to  Squire  Bull,  but  because  he  luiew 
he  could  make  more  of  him  by  seem- 
ing to  give  into  his  authority,  than  by 
bluing  up  a  stupid  egotistical  crea- 
ture like  Byrne,  who  never  had  the 
ghost  of  ^  chance.  Now,  however, 
when  the  danger  was  over,  he, 
through  his  emissaries,  thought  fit  to 
claim  prodigious  credit  for  the  disin- 
terested part  which  he  had  acted. 
One  Claretson  was  at  this  time 
ground- steward  for  the  Squire  on  that 
nurm,  and  to  him  the  whole  retainers 
of  Peter  repaired. 

*'  You  see,"  they  said,  "  what  im- 
mense respect  we  have  for  the  autho- 
rity of  Squire  Bull.  Nothing  would 
have  been  easier  for  us  than  to  have 
set  up  Byrne;  but  our  consciences 
would  not  allow  it ;  and  so  we  have 
settled  what  might  have  been  an  ugly 
business  without  any  difficulty  at  all. 
We  don't  wish  to  claim  the  slightest 
merit  for  having  done  so.  It  was 
our  duty,  and  nothing  more.  Merely, 
if  you  think  that  we  deserve  well  of 
Squire  Bull,  we  would  just  mention 
that  certain  of  Patrick's  people  are 
apt  to  give  themselves  airs,  and  to 
insist  upon  walking  before  us  out  of 
a  shebeen- shop,  which  Is  neither  here 
nor  there,  only  it  Is  unpleasant,  con- 
sidering that  many  of  us  and  our  pre- 
decessors maintain  that  we  were  in 
the  parishes  before  Patrick  was  bom. 
That,  we  allow,  may  possibly  be 
matter  of  dispute ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  Peter  is  senior  to 
Martin ;  and,  as  Patrick  has  always 
acted  as  a  junior  brother  to  Martin, 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able request,  that  Squire  Bull  shall 
hereafter  acknowledge  Peter*s  nomi- 
nees as  equal  in  dignity  to  Patrick's." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Claret- 
son was  really  humbugged  by  this 
Jesuitical  oration,  or  whether  he  was 
so  far  misled  in  judgment  as  to  con- 
sider their  views  reasonable.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  gave  them  a  most  dvil 
answer;  and  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Juggler,  who  was  then  in  par- 
ticalari/  good  hnmomr,  as  his  charac- 
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V  and  perhaps  his  place,  depended 
on  the  suppression  of  the  riot.  So 
he  called  together  several  of  the 
servants,  showed  them  Claretson's 
letter,  and  begged  them  to  speak  their 
minds  freely. 

"  My  own  view  is,"  quoth  he, 
^^  that  nothing  can  be  more  reason- 
able. Patrick  may  perhaps  fume 
and  get  into  a  hnif  about  it,  but  who 
cares  for  Patrick  ?  He  may  be  very 
glad  that  he  is  allowed  to  draw  his 
stipend,  and  what  matters  it  to  him 
whether  he  walks  first  or  last  ?  " 

"  And  I  think,"  said  Gray — not 
the  old  Gaffer,  who,  as  you  know, 
brought  in  Madam  Reform,  but  his 
son  and  successor^* ^  I  think  we  can't 
do  less  for  Peter,  considering  his  very 
handsome  conduct  in  this  business. 
I  am  for  going  still  further.  Why 
not  make  the  rule  universal  in  all 
Squire  Bull's  properties  and  estates 
beyond  Bullockshatch  ?  It  may  not 
be  altogether  convenient  to  bring 
in  Peter  here,  just  at  the  present 
moment;  but  we  can  think  about 
that  afterwards.  Meanwhile  let  us 
give  him  what  he  wants;  and  let 
him  walk  first  everywhere  except  in 
Bullocks-hatch.'' 

"  I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  agree- 
able," said  Timber,  who,  being  a  man 
of  exceedingly  limited  ideas,  always 
made  a  point  of  coinciding  with  the 
opinions  of  the  rest. 

"  So  be  it ! "  quoth  Protocol.  "  But 
don't  yon  think  we  might  even  go  a 
step  further?  I  find  it  a  main  incon- 
venience that  I  am  not  allowed  to 
write  direct  to  Peter  whenever  I  have 
occasion  to  know  the  last  quotations 
of  indulgences,  holy  water,  or  par- 
dons. Could  we  not  arrange  among 
ourselves  to  send  over  some  respect- 
able gentleman,  who  might  look  after 
&ny  business  of  the  Squire's  in  those 
parts,  and  occasionally  pop  in  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  take  pot- luck  with 
Peter  ?  I  own  that  it  would  be  a  great 
accommodation  to  me,  and  I  don't 
aee  how  any  one  could  object  to  it." 

The  Juggler,  however,  who  had 
recently  been  thinking  a  good  deal  on 
UuU  very  subject,  shook  his  head, 
remarking  that  Squire  Bull  had  long 
ago  expressed  his  determination  that 
none  of  his  servants  should  hold 
direct  intercoorse  with  Peter.  *^And," 
aaid  be,  **  that  is  precisely  one  of  the 
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points  upon  which  he  is  most  obsti- 
nate and  fractious.  If  we  were  openly 
to  broach  this  matter  to  him,  it 
might  go  far  to  lose  us  our  places. 
But  I'U  tell  you  what; — there  may 
be  a  way  to  get  round  the  bush,  and 
establish  a  communication  with  Peter, 
without  Incurring  the  scandal.  There's 
my  near  connection.  Mat  o'  the  Mint, 
who,  between  ourselves,  is  of  no 
earthly  use  here  beyond  keeping  the 
keys  of  a  certain  place  which  shall  be 
nameless.  Suppose  we  send  him  out 
nominally  on  a  visit  to  Signer  Maca- 
roni, or  any  other  squires  in  the 
south,  and  ffive  him  a  general  roving 
commission?  He'll  like  the  job  vastly, 
I  can  tell  you ;  for,  of  course,  we  shall 
charge  his  whole  expenses  to  the 
Squire ;  and  he  can  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Peter,  and  arranging 
as  to  future  proceedings." 

No  objection  being  made  to  this 
very  convenient  arrangement,  Mat-o'- 
the-Mint  received  his  credentials. 
This  individual  was  one  of  the  most 
Incky  men  alive,  and  seemed  bom 
specially  to  refute  the  proverb,  that 
service  is  no  inheritance.  It  was 
difficult  at  any  time  to  say  what  he 
was  fit  for,  for  he  rarely  uttered  words 
of  more  value  than  —  "Ay,  ay  I  my 
masters!  this  is  a  fine  day,  as  the 
ancient  philosopher  remarked."  Or, 
**  In  respect  to  that,  my  opinion  is 
whatever  Providence  may  please.'* 
Notwithstanding  this  oracular  turn  of 
mind,  he  generally  contrived  to  have 
himself  appointed  to  some  snug  place 
in  the  household,  where  there  was 
plenty  to  get  and  little  to  do ;  and  it 
is  fair  to  add,  that  he  never  forgot  any 
of  his  own  relations,  when  he  could 
contrive  to  provide  for  them  at  the 
Squire's  expense. 

Peter,  who  was  always  alert  and 
vigilant  in  doing  mischief,  had,  at 
this  moment,  more  irons  in  the  fire 
than  usual.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  getting  up  a  private  demonstra- 
tion in  his  own  village,  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  possible,  of  making  himself 
popular  with  his  people,  who  used 
most  cordially  to  detest  him.  Second- 
ly, he  wished  to  stir  up  the  whole 
tenantry  of  Signer  Macaroni  against 
Don  Ferdinando,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  held  a  considerable  farm  in 
mortgage.  Thirdly,  he  wanted  to 
make  dl  the  world  believe  that  he 
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was  an  altered  character  since  the 
days  when  he  presided  at  hangings, 
bamings,  torturing^,  and  other  devilish 
acts  of  cruelty.  And,  fourthly,  he  was 
most  especially  anxious,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  get  speech  of  Squire 
BuU.  You  must  know  that  there 
was  a  quarrel  of  long  standing  be- 
tween the  two ;  John,  in  his  younger 
days,  having  been  insulted  and  domi- 
neered over  by  Peter  and  his  emis- 
saries, until  his  patience  could  bear  it 
no  longer ;  so,  one  fiue  day,  he  armed 
himself  with  a  horsewhip,  lashed  the 
whole  gang  of  them  out  of  Bullocks- 
hatch,  and  swore  the  most  solemn  of 
po2^iblo  oaths  that  they  should  never 
again  set  foot  within  his  property  if 
ho  could  prevout  it;  nor  would  ho 
even  acknowledge  that  such  a  being 
OS  Peter  existed  on  the  face  of  tho 
earth.  Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
resolve<1  that  he  should  get  some  of 
his  people  located  on  John^s  estate,  in 
spite  of  all  his  opposition ;  and,  by 
dint  of  perseverance,  he  ultimately 
carried  his  i>oint.  For  example, 
Squire  Bull  would  observe  from  his 
window  an  olive- faced  fellow  in  bUick 
clothes  and  purple  stockings,  with  a 
snrtout  down  to  \\\a  heels,  no  shirt- 
collar,  and  a  shovel  hat,  pacing  down 
the  avenue,  and  pretending  to  be 
reading  from  a  small  book  with  iUa- 
minat^  characters.  At  this  appari- 
tion the  S(|aire  would  start,  and  sing 
out  to  tho  nearest  of  tho  8er>'ants — 
*^  Lookye  there  now  !  what  fellow  is 
that?  A  spy  of  Peter*s,  I  dare  be 
sworn !  Have  I  not  told  you,  over 
and  over  again,  that  nut  one  of  them 
shall  be  quartered  hea'?'*  Then  the 
servant  whom  he  acco^^ted  would  put 
on  his  9|>ectacles,  take  a  long  look  at 
the  walking  spider  befuio  him,  and 
reply  quite  calmly,  *'  Bless  your  heart, 
Sfpiirc !  you  arc  clean  mistaken  alto- 
gether. '\  know  that  person  pcrfcctl}- 
well.  He  is  a  highly  rcsi)ectable 
foreigner,  who  has  taken  lodgings  for 
a  few  months  in  the  village  for  the 
lienefit  of  country  air.  He  is  the 
Bishop  of  Timbuctoo,  I  think  —  or, 
now  that  I  look  again,  I  see  it  Is  the 
Vicar- Apostolic  of  New  Guinea — a 
most  agreeable,  accomplished,  gentle- 
manly man,  I  a&snre  you."  And  if 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  Squire — which 
it  rarely  did,  for  he  used  to  growl  like 
a  mastiff  whenever  he  caught  sight  of 


one  of  those  gentry — the  servant 
would  put  it  to  him  whether  it  was 
the  part  of  a  Christian  and  an  esquire 
to  harbour  ill-will  against  a  gentle- 
man who  was  merely  residing  for 
temporary  purposes  upon  his  estate* 
and  who  occupied  a  great  portion  of 
his  time  in  visiting  the  sick  and  in 
relieving  the  poor?  On  these  occa- 
sions, John  had  invariably  the  worst 
of  the  argument ;  and  the  upshot  was, 
that  one  of  these  temporary  resldenters 
was  presently  located  in  every  village 
on  the  estate,  and  showed  no  symp- 
tom of  moving.  Very  little  regard 
had  they  for  the  spiritual  concenis  of 
their  flocks  in  Timbuctoo  or  New 
Guinea!  But  to  make  up  for  that 
omission,  they  took  immense  imins 
with  the  tenantry'  of  Bullocks-hatch, 
building  chapels  in  which  they  buiiied 
a  mild  kind  of  consecrated  incense, 
erecting  school)  wherein  they  taught 
the  children  gratis,  and  wheedling 
everybody  in  the  most  amiable  and 
conciliatory  manner  possible.  Tliey 
even  contrived  to  make  mischief  in 
Martin's  family,  as  I  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  tell  you.  As  fur 
Peter*s  friends  on  the  farm  across  the 
pond,  they  pretended  to  no  disguise 
at  all,  but  broadly  maintained  their 
intention  to  support  him  at  all  hazards, 
and  to  do  his  bidding.  There  were 
no  Bishops  of  llmbuctoo,  or  Terra- 
del -fuego  there.  So  many  of  the 
tenantry  were  of  their  opinion,  that 
they  did  not  care  one  pinch  of  snulT 
for  your  prtemunircsy  or  other  legal 
bugbears. 

Now,  what  Peter  wanted  was  to 
bring  Bullockshatch  to  precisely  the 
same  condition  as  the  detached  farm. 
He  had  got  himself,  as  one  may  say, 
firmly  established  in  the  lesser  spot : 
and  he  was  determined  to  move 
heaven  and  earth,  and  mayhap  an- 
other place,  to  acquire  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  the  bigger  one.  This  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  do,  without  coming  to 
some  sort  of  terms  with  Squire  Bull, 
through  his  ser>'ants ;  and  he  had  been 
long  privately  expecting  to  find  an 
opportunity  by  means  of  Protocol, 
who  was  a  reckless  creature,  and 
hardly  ever  condescended  to  give  a 
single  thought  to  Martin.  Protocol, 
in  fact,  was  a  kind  of  secular  Peter. 
He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  swim- 
ming in  troubled  waters;   and  the 
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main  difference  between  them  was, 
that  Protocol  cared  for  nothing  bat 
excitement,  whereas  Peter  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  main 
chance.  Yon  may  conceive,  there- 
fore, with  what  J07  the  latter  received 
the  intimation  that  he  might  expect, 
in  a  short  while,  to  receive  a  private 
and  confidential  visit  from  no  less  a 
person  tlian  Mat-o*- the -Mint.  Not 
that  Mat  was  any  great  acqnisition  in 


himself;  bnt  being  a  near  relative  of 
the  Jnggler,  and  also  an  npper  ser- 
vant in  Sqnire  Ball*s  household,  no- 
thing conld  be  more  consonant  with 
the  secret  wishes  of  Peter.  So  he 
ordered  three  chapels  to  be  LUami- 
nated,  and  a  special  prayer  to  be 
channted  for  the  conversion  of  Bnl- 
locks-hatch ;  at  the  mention  of  whicli 
name,  it  is  recorded  that  some  images 
winlced  their  eyes  I 


CHAPTER  IV. 

nO\f  UAT-0*-THB-MIirT   t'NDIRTOOK  AN  KXPSOITrON  TO  THI  X8TATES  OF  filOXOR   MACAROKI  ; 

AND  WHAT   VOLLOWKO  THBRKUPON. 


Mat-o^-the-Mint,  then,  having  got 
his  roving  commission  signed  in  doe 
form,  and  his  pocket-boolc  well  staffed 
with  bank-notes,  set  ont  upon  his 
tonr  like  an  actual  walking  mystery. 
It  is  my  opinion,  np  to  the  present 
honr,  that  the  excellent  gentleman 
had  no  precise  idea  of  what  he  was 
expected  to  do  ;  but  that  his  general 
notion  was  that  he  was  bound  to  give 
advice — at  least  such  advice  as  he 
could  give — to  any  one  who  asked  him 
for  it.  No  man  can  be  expected  to 
accomplish  impossibilities:  he  can 
merely  do  his  best ;  and  that  Mat-o'- 
the-Mint  was  prepared  to  perform 
quite  conscientiously.  It  was  not  his 
fault,  if  those  who  sent  him  did  not 
make  him  comprehend  their  design ; 
indeed  Protocol,  who  was  a  sly  fox, 
and  always  left  a  door  of  escape  open 
for  himself  in  case  of  emergency,  was 
not  likely  to  be  too  specific  in  his  in- 
structions, or  to  commit  himself  irre- 
trievably on  paper. 

No  sooner  was  it  noised  abroad  that 
Mat-o*-the-Mint  was  on  his  travels, 
than  there  was  a  considerable  stir  both 
among  the  southern  squirearchy  and 
their  tenantry,  who  were  then  unfor- 
tunately at  loggerheads.  Everybody 
who  hskd  a  dispute  with  anybody  else 
wanted  to  know  what  Squire  Bull 
thonght  of  the  matter,  hoping  proba- 
bly that  he  would  not  be  disinclined 
to  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  and  may- 
hap a  few  pounds ;  for  the  fellows  in 
those  parts  laboured  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  Squire  was  made  of 
money.  So  they  were  all  anxious  to 
get  a  confidential  hearing  from  Mat- 
o'-tbe-Mint,  whom  they  imagined  to 
be  a  very  great  man  indeed,  and  a 


very  wise  one;  arguing,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  Squire  would  not 
have  entrusted  such  a  mission  except 
to  a  person  of  consummate  prudence 
and  discretion.  Little  they  knew  of 
the  Juggler  or  Protocol,  or  of  the  way 
in  which  Squire  BuIFs  business  was 
conducted !  Bnt  to  resume.  One  fine 
day  Mat-o'-the-Mint  arrived  on  the 
estate  of  a  gentleman,  Don  Vesuvius, 
who  was  an  old  fnend  of  Bull's,  and 
was  received  at  the  boundary  by  the 
gix)und- steward,  who,  in  the  very 
civilest  possible  manner,  presented  his 
master's  compliments,  and  requested 
that  Master  Matthew  would  drive 
straight  up  to  the  Hall,  where  a  hand- 
some suite  of  apartments  was  ready 
for  his  accommodation.  Privately, 
and  in  his  heart,  Mat  would  have  liked 
nothing  better;  but  he  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  Protocol  would  approve 
of  his  doing  so,  especially  as  Don 
Vesuvius  was  notoriously  on  bad 
terms  with  some  of  his  own  people. 
So  he  thonght  it  best  to  decline  for 
the  present. 

"  My  compliments,"  quoth  he,  "  to 
your  master,  and  say  to  him  that  I 
am  quite  sensible  that  he  has  done 
the  proper  thing  in  asking  me  to  the* 
Hall.  But  you  see  that  I  am  so 
situated  that  I  can't  very  well  come^ 
My  master,  the  squire,  has  heard  » 
good  deal  of  what  is  going  on  in  these 
parts;  and  though,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  has  no  wish  to  interfere 
between  the  Don  and  his  tenantry, 
yet  the  fact  is  that,  under  present 
circumstancess,  I  had  better  put  pr 
at  the  inn.  Say  to  your  master  tl 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  there,  a* 
time  he  may  be  passing;  at  all  e 
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I  shall  certainlj  make  a  point  of 
writinf(  him  my  opinion  on  the  general 
qiie»tion,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 

80." 

Now,  it  80  happened  that  there 
were  a  number  of  lazy-looking  fellows, 
with  knives  in  their  belts,  loitering 
around  the  drosky  while  Mat-o*-the- 
Mint  delivered  this  answer  to  the 
ground  steward ;  and  these  were  pre- 
cisely the  worst  of  the  whole  crew 
with  whom  Don  Vesuvius  was  at 
frud.  Who  so  rejoiced  as  they  to 
tind  that  S^iuire  Huirs  confidential 
servant  was  likely  to  be  on  their  side! 
They  threw  up  their  hats,  and  brayed, 
and  dance<l,  and  cut  fandangos,  to  all 
which  Mat-o*- the- Mint  replied  by 
taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing  like  a 
Chinese  mandarin.  At  last,  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  joy,  the  crowd 
took  the  horses  out  of  the  vehicle,  and 
fairly  dragged  him  to  the  village  inn, 
leaving  the  unhappy  ground  steward 
as  discon.^olate  as  Ariadne  on  Naxos. 

No  sooner  were  they  arrived  at  the 
inn,  than  Mat  asked  a  number  of  the 
men  to  step  up  to  his  sitting-room  ; 
anil  having  questioned  them  regard- 
ing their  grievances,  which  you  may 
be  sure  they  took  care  to  magnify  to 
the  utmost,  he  called  for  pen,  ink,'and 
paper,  and  sate  himself  down  to  write 
a  long  epistle  to  Don  Vesuvius.    I 
can't  give  yon  the  particulars  of  this 
document,  further  than  that  it  con- 
tained   an  intimation    that    in    his, 
Mat-o'-the-Mint's  opinion,  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  very  much  misled 
io  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
That  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity,  it  appeare<l  to  the 
aforesaid  Matthew  that  Don  Vesuvius 
would  do  well  to  sum*nder  one  half 
of  his  e.^tate  to  the  tenantry,  without 
receiving   any   consideration  for  it; 
and  that  if  this  arrangement,  whirh 
be  men'ly  ventured  to  suggest,  should 
meet  with  approbation,  there  could 
be  no  ditlicnlty  whatever  io  reducing 
the  rents  on  the  remaining  half.    As 
also  that  the  undersigne<!  was  with 
the    highest  consideration,   iVc.   Ac. 
Having  fini-nheil  this  doughty  epistle, 
which  he  despatched  by  the'  luiots  of 
the  inn.  Mat  onlered  his  equipage, 
and  drove  away  to  another  estate,  as 
proud  as  Punch,  aniid.4t  the  shouts  of 
the  whole  idlers  of  the  village. 
You  may  faDcy  the  astonishment  of 
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the  honest  gentleman  when  he  read 
Mat's  letter.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  believe  the  evidence  of 
his  spectacles.  '*  Good  heavens  I  " 
he  said,  ^^  is  it  possible  that  Squire 
Bull  can  treat  an  old  friend  and 
fellow-sportsman  thus?  Haven't  I 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  letters  under 
his  own  hand,  guaranteeing  me  pos* 
session  of  my  whole  estate,  and  am  I 
now  to  be  fobbed  off  in  this  way,  and 
insulted  to  boot  by  an  old  trencher- 
man of  whom  nobo<ly  ever  heard? 
But  I  won't  believe  it !  It  must  be 
some  trick  of  that  rascal.  Protocol, 
who  is  perpetually  writing  letters 
without  authority  in  the  name  of  his 
master— at  all  events,  I  won't  submit 
to  be  dictated  to,  in  the  disposal  of 
my  own,  by  the  best  Squire  living!'* 
By  this  time,  however,  the  riotous 
portion  of  the  tcnantr}'   were  fully 

e>ssessed  with  the  notion  that  S<|uire 
ull  was  R'ady  to  back  them  up  to 
any  extent ;  so  they  began  a  regular 
insurrection,  flred  at  the  gamekeepera, 
beat  the  watchmen,  and  barricaded 
one  of  the  villages,  after  they  had 
thoroughly  plundered  it.  But  they 
reckoned  without  their  host ;  for  the 
tenantry  on  the  home  farm  were  to  a 
man  true  to  their  master,  and  having 
anned  themselves,  they  crossed  the 
canal,  (in  which,  by  the  way,  some  of 
John's  barges  mere  lying,  it  was 
thought  with  the  connivance  of  Pro- 
tocol,) and  gave  the  rascally  rabble 
such  a  drubbing,  that  nothing  more 
was  heard  afterwanls  about  the  par 
tition  of  the  property.  The  rioters, 
however,  believe  to'  this  hour  that 
they  were  deceived  by  S^juire  Bull, 
who,  they  aver,  had  promised  to  sup- 

Cort  them,  and  they  accordingly  hate 
im  like  ratsbane;  neither,  as  you 
may  well  conceive,  is  Don  Vesuvius, 
mhose  property  was  proposed  to  be 
divided,  oyer  and  al>ove  grateful  fur 
this  impudent  interference  with  his 
private  affairs. 

This,  however,  was  a  mere  segment 
of  the  mischief  mhich  was  efl'ectwl  by 
Mat-o*.the-Mint.  Wherever  be  went 
he  tendered  advice ;  and  whtf never 
that  ail  vice  was  given,  rioting  ensued. 
In  short,  he  proved  such  a  nuisance, 
that  well- affected  people  would  much 
rather  have  submitted  to  a  visit  from 
the  cholera.  At  last  he  arrived  at 
Peter  8  patrimony,  a  place  which  was 
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hj  no  means  tranquil  at  the  time. 
Notwithstanding    Peter^s    boasting, 
and  his  perpetual  attempt  to  get  his 
emissaries  quartered  on  every  estate 
in  the  country,  he  was  the  reverse  of 
popular  at  home.    He  had  a  very 
handsome  house,  which  he  kept  full  of 
friars,  monks,  Jesuits,  Dominicans, 
Oarthusians,  and  Grand  Inquisitors, 
fellows  who  did  little  else  than  eat, 
drink,  sleep,   and   conspire    at   the 
expense  of  the  working  population. 
This  had  become  so  intolerable,  that 
Peter,  though  the  most   tyrannical 
idespot  upon  earth,  found  it  necessary 
to  come  down  a  peg  or  two,  and  an- 
nonnoed  his  intention  of  revising  the 
laws  of  his  household,  which,  to  say 
the   truth,  needed   mending  sorely. 
Bnt  he  did  not  stop  there.   He  l^gan 
to  intrigue  for  a  restoration  of  the 
whole  estates  which  were  formerly  in 
the  family  of  Signer  Macaroni,  but 
which  latterly  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  other  proprietors — for  ex- 
ample, Don  Ferdinando ;  and,  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  his  village  was  filled 
with  every  description  of  cut-throat, 
robber,  and  mnrderer  that  could  be 
gathered  from  the  country  round,  all 
of  them  shouting  **Long  life  to  Peter  1** 
and  '^Hurrah  for  the  independence 
of  Macaroni!"     They  were  in  the 
very  midst  of  this  jubilation,  which 
sounded  more  like  an  echo  of  Pande- 
monium than   anything  else,  wlio  n 
Mat-o*-the-Mint  drove  into  the  town ; 
and  the  moment  they  heard  of  his 
arrival,  the  very  worst  of  them — 
Massaniello,    Massaroni,    Corpo    di 
Caio    Mario,    and   Yampyrio    degli 
Assassinacione  —  congregated   under 
the    windows,    and    whooped    and 
howled,  till  Mat,  in  an  access  of  ter- 
ror, came   out   upon    the    balcony, 
prised  a  flag,  with  a  death's-head 
and  cross-bones  upon  it,  to  his  bosom, 
and  proposed  three  cheers  for  the 
independence    of    Macaroni  I     Yon 
may  conceive  what  a  taking  the  poor 
fellow  must  have  been  in  before  he 
ventured  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mat,  being  thus  committed  to  Maca- 
roni, was  a  mere  baby  in  the  hands 
of  Peter.  They  had  an  interview  to 
discuss  the  a£fairs  of  the  neighbouring 
Squirearchy,  and  any  other  little 
matters  which  might  occur  to  either ; 
which  Mat  felt  as  an  honour,  whilst 
Peter  was  feeling  his  pulse.    Peter, 
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like  an  aged  villain  as  he  was,  affec- 
ted to  be  extremely  straightforward 
and  open  in  his  remarks,  and  quite 
confidential  in  his  communications; 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
poor  Mat  was  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
After  tHey  had  chatted  for  a  short 
time,  and  cracked  a  bottle  or  so  of 
Liachrymse  together,  Peter  claps  me 
down  a  map  of  the  whole  country, 
whereon  Squire  Bull's  farm  was 
marked  out  with  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  crosses,  before  Mat,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  was 
all  correct  ? 

"  Undubitably,"  quoth  Mat*o'-the- 
Mint,  who  regarded  the  crosses  as 
simply  indicative  of  the  villages. 

^*  Then  there  can  be  no  objections 
to  the  publication  of  a  map  of  this 
kind  upon  hierarchical  principles?" 
continued  Peter,  ogling  his  victim  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  fox  makes  love 
to  a  gander. 

"  Hier — I  beg  your  pardon" — said 
Mat-o'-the-Mint,  who  was  not  over- 
burdened with  lore  at  any  time,  and 
just  then  was  rather  confuscated. 
^*  Hieroglyphical  principles,  did  yon 
say  ?" 

"No — hierarchical  principles,"  in- 
sinuated Peter,  with  a  smile  intended 
to  convey  the  utmost  amount  of  in- 
dulgence. *'  Hiero,  you  know,  was 
one  of  our  earliest  geographers. " 

**To  be  sure  he  was"  —  replied 
Mat-o*-tlie-Mint — **  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Leander's — I've  read  of  him 
in  the  Imaginary  Conversations  — 
There  can  be  no  objections,  of  course. 
The  map's  a  capital  map  1" 

"  Pm  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  Peter,  sounding  a  little  silver 
whistle  which  dangled  from  his  but^ 
ton -hole,  "  it  is  always  matter  of 
satisfaction  to  me  to  meet  with  a 
plain,  intellectual,  honourable,  en- 
lightened gentleman,  who  knows 
what's  what,  and  is  above  all  manner 
of  prejudice. — You  may  take  away 
that  map.  Hippopotamus" — he  conti- 
nued, as  an  individual  in  purple  stock- 
ings entered  the  room.  '^  Mr  Matthew 
is  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  its  correct- 
ness, and  yon  may  mention  that  when 
you  write  to  your  friends  at  home." 

Hippopotamus  swept  up  the  p 
and  retired  ;  but  long  after  he  d* 
the  door,  you  might  have  hearu 
sniggering  in  the  lobby. 
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•*  And  now,  my  very  dear  friend,** 
quoth  Peter,  *'  let's  have  a  fresh  bottle 
of  Lachrymal,  and  a  little  conversa- 
tion about  those  affairs  of  Patrick's." 

It  matters  very  little  what  passed 
upon  that  score,  for  the  job  was  al- 
ready settled;  but  Peter  probably 
thought  it  safest  to  make  this  appear 
the  principal  topic  of  their  conversa- 
tion. They  sate  up  a  long  time  to- 
gether ;  and  Mat-o'-tbe-Mint  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  home  to  his 
hotel,  or  to  ring  up  the  porter  when 
he  arrivcil  there. 

So  far  Peter  thought  that  he  was 
carrying  everything  his  own  way ; 
but  ho  was  labouring  all  the  whilo 
under  a  confounded  mistake.  Massa- 
niello,  Massaroni,  and  the  rest,  were 
glad  enough  to  get  into  the  villnge, 
and  to  throw  up  their  caps  for  Peter 
and  Macaroni,  so  long  as  they  re- 
ceived free  quarters,  but  not  a  moment 
longer.  They  had  now  time  given  them 
to  peer  into  the  churches  and  shops, 
and  to  reckon  what  might  be  turned 
to  account ;  and  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  if  they  conid  only 
get  rid  of  Peter,  there  was  plunder 
enough  to  be  had  out  of  his  patri- 
mony to  maintain  themselves  in 
comfort  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  their  lives.  Once  having  ascer- 
tained this,  they  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing their  plans  into  execution,  lliey 
broke  ont  into  actual  revolt,  stabbed 
one  of  Petcr*s  servants  on  the  stairs, 
shut  up  the  old  firebrand  himself  in  his 
drawing-room,  and  discharged  pistols 
into  the  windows,  until  they  succeeded 
in  frightening  him  out  of  his  seven 
senses,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  vil- 
lage in  the  disguise  of  an  ordinary 
cabman.  Ttien  they  began,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  cours<e,  to  help  themselves  to 
every  man's  property,  and  to  share 
upon  principles  of  equality.  You  have 
no  idea  what  a  row  all  this  made. 
Even  Fenlinando  was  furious,  for 
though  he  had  no  great  cause  to 
regard  Peter,  he  lik^  still  less  the 
rascally  mflians  who  had  turned  him 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  he  pro- 
posed straightway  to  march  a  posse 
nmiiatu$  against  them.  But  young 
Nap,  now  styled  Administrator  of  the 
Baboonery,  was  before  him.  He  l^id 
more  idle  fellows  on  hand  than  ho 
knew  what  to  do  with,  so  he  sent  a 


whole  gang  of  them  off  to  clear  Peter's 
patrimony  of  the  rioters,  and  mayhap, 
if  convenient,  to  bring  back  the  old 
Jesuit  in  person.  Terrible  were  tho 
execrations  of  Massaniello  and  his 
friends  whenr  they  were  summoned  to 
surrender  by  young  Nap's  people ! 
They  said — what  was  true  enough — 
that  if  the  others  were  entitled  to  eject 
Philip  Baboon,  they  were  entitled  to 
turn  Peter  about  his  business ;  and 
they  protested  that  the  people  of  each 
estate  should  be  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  matters  without  interference. 
But  interference  was  the  order  of  tho 
day.  £ver}*body  was  interfering ;  so 
Nap's  men  gave  them  to  understand 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  be  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  In  short, 
Massaniello  and  his  friends  must 
evacuate  or— take  tho  consequences. 
And,  accordinglv,  evacuate  they  did, 
though  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
burning  of  gunpowder,  levying  of 
subsidies,  abiluction  of  church- plate, 
&c. ;  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  old 
Peter  was  brought  back,  amidst  a 
discharge  of  Koman  candles,  squibs, 
crackers,  and  Catherine  wheels ;  and 
with  him  retumcil  the  whole  host  of 
Jesuits,  monks,  and  inquisitors,  sing- 
ing Quart  fremuenaU  ^aUea  ?  and  ten 
times  more  ready  for  any  kind  of  mis- 
chief than  before. 

And  where  all  this  while,  yon  mny 
ask,  was  Mat-o'-the-Mint  ?  Snug 
at  home.  Some  of  the  up])er  ser\'ants 
in  the  household  of  Squire  Bull  had 
got  an  inkling  of  the  bnsiness  ho  was 
after,  and  put  questions,  which  wero 
neither  easy  to  answer  nor  agrees  bio 
to  evade.  The  Scpiire  himself  began 
to  grumble.    Protocol  oonld  not  help 

Serceiving  that  ho  bad  js:ot  into  a  scrapo 
/  sending  out  such  an  envoy ;  and 
even  the  Juggler  did  not  care  to  have 
the  matter  publicly  mentioned,  but 
was  willing  that  it  should  fall  into 
oblivion.  It  is,  however,  easier  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Peter,  than  to 
get  out  of  one.  The  ditBculty  is  not 
to  catch  the  lobster,  bnt  to  force  him 
to  leave  go  after  he  has  fastened  on 
you  with  bis  claws :  and  yon  shall 

Bresently  hear  what  took'  place  in 
inllockfihatch,  not  long  after  the  time 
when  Peter  was  reinstate<l  in  his 
patrimony. 
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The  brief  but  brilliant  stmgglc 
which  was  terminated,  on  the  13th 
August  1849,  by  the  surrender  of 
Viiagos,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  episodes  in 
contemporary  history  ;  and  nume- 
rous as  are  the  writers,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  exhibit  and  comment 
on  its  circumstances,  it  yet  is  notwon- 
derfnl  that  the  interest  of  the  subject 
is  far  from  exhausted.  A  Schlesinger, 
a  Pnlsky,  and  a  Klapka,  graphic  and 
striking  as  arc  their  delineations  of 
the  singular  contest  in  which  they  all 
more  or  less  participated,  have  still 
left  much  for  their  successors  to  tell. 
The  volume  before  us — a  German 
collective  translation  of  tales  and 
sketches  by  several  Hungarian  authors 
— is  of  a  different  class  from  the 
works  of  the  above-named  writers. 
It  does  not  aspure  to  the  dignity  of 
historical  memoirs,  nor  is  the  form  it 
affects — namely,  the  romantic— one 
that  we  usually  much  admire  when 
applied  to  such  recent  and  important 
events  as  those  of  which  Hungary  has 
been  the  theatre;  events,  too,  of 
themselves  so  striking  and  fascinating 
as  to  render  fictitious  colouring  super- 
fluous. Nevertheless,  these  sketches 
roust  be  admitted  to  have  considerable 
merit.  They  are  vivid  and  charac- 
teristic illustrations  of  a  remarkable 
country,  a  heroic  people,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary period;  and  the  amount 
of  fiction  interwoven  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, little  more  than  is  necessary 
to  string  together  historical  facts. 
Some  few  of  them  have  little  to  do 
with  the  late  war,  but  all  throw  more 
or  less  light  upon  the  state  and  cha- 
racter of  Hungary  and  its  inhabitants. 
Their  soccess  in  that  country,  the 
German  preface  assures  us,  and  we 
can  readily  believe,  has  been  very 
great.  Some  of  them  read  like  prose 
translations  of  poems ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  which  are 
Xene  and  matter-of-fact  enough,  their 
style  baa  often  a  wild  and  metaphori- 
cal  Tagneness,  recalling  the   semi- 


oriental  character  of  the  country 
whence  they  proceed.  Those  which 
take  for  their  foundation  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  Serbs  upon  the 
Magyars,  and  the  fearful  retaliation 
thereby  provoked,  are  too  horrible — 
not  for  truth,  but  to  be  pleasant  read* 
ing ;  others  border  on  the  humorous, 
whilst  some  combine  the  tragic  with 
the  gay.  Of  this  last  class  is  the  open- 
ing sketch  by  Snj6,  entitled  A  Ball, 
It  is  a  letter  from  a  young  lady  to  a 
friend,  describing  her  and  her  mother^s 
terror  at  the  anticipated  arrival  of  a 
Hungarian  division,  after  English 
Guyon^s  glorious  victory  at  BranisKb ; 
and  relating  how  the  old  woman  hid 
herself  in  cupboards  and  clock-cases^ 
and  urged  her  daughter  to  stain  her 
face  black,  in  order  to  duninish  her 
personal  attractions — advice  which  the 
daughter,  not  exactly  comprehending 
its  motive,  most  indignantly  rejects. 
Presently  she  is  astonished  by  the 
arrival  of  a  couple  of  handsome  hussar 
officers,  instead  of  the  leather-clad 
Calmuck-visaged  barbarians,  seven 
feet  high,  and  with  beards  to  their 
waists,  which  her  mamma  has  pre- 
dicted ;  and  still  more  is  she  surprised 
when,  instead  of  breaking  open  doors 
and  ill-treating  women,  the  new- 
comers organise  a  ball  for  that  very 
night — a  ball  which  she  attends,  and 
where  she  is  greatly  smitten  with  an 
elegant  captain  of  Honveds.  He  has 
just  led  her  out  to  dance,  when  the 
ball-room  windows  rattle  to  the  sound 
of  cannon,  and  a  splashed  hussar  an- 
nounces an  attack  upon  the  outposts. 
The  officers  buckle  on  their  sabrca 
and  hurry  to  the  fight,  begging  the 
ladies  to  await  their  return.  In  little 
more  than  an  hour  they  reappear  in 
the  ball-room.  They  have  repulsed 
the  enemy,  and  return  flashed  and 
laughing  to  the  dance.  But  the 
handsome  Honved  is  not  amongst 
them.  The  interrupted  quadiille  is 
re-formed,  but  Laura  still  awaits  her 
partner.  A  tall  dry-mannered  major^ 
of  valiant  reputation,  approaches  her. 
"Faur  lady,"  he  says,  '*  your  partner 
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bogs  a  thousand  pardons  for  liis  ab- 
sence. With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  lie  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of 
dancing  with  you,  for  his  lo^  has  been 
shot  away  and  ampatatcd  above  the 
knee/'  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
story — little  enough,  and  owing  every- 
thing to  the  manner  of  telling.  The 
second  tale,  Claudia^  by  Ssilagyi,  is 
striking  and  |>owerfnI  rather  than 
agreeable.  We  pass  on  to  The  Chajttl 
at  Tarczal.  All  who  have  read  Max 
Schlesinger^s  admirable  narrative  of 
the  War  in  Humgaryy  will  assuredly 
remember  his  account  of  the  Hun- 
garian hussar,  ''the  embodiment  of 
Magyarism,  born  and  reared  upon  the 
heath,''  loving  his  country  before  all 
things,  and,  next  to  his  country,  his 
Ubrse.  ''  There  are  no  soldiers  in  the 
Austrian  army,"  says  .Schlesiuger, 
**  who  can  compare  with  him  in  chi- 
valrous daring,  dexterity,  precision 
in  manoeuvres,  strict  8ul>ordination, 
cleanliness,  and  fidelity.*'  *  Mr  $aj<'> 
loves  to  exalt  the  virtues,  and  exem- 
plify the  eccentricities,  of  this  fine 
race  of  cavalry  soldiers.  In  several 
of  his  tales  he  introduces  the  heroic 
hnssar,  cheerfully  suffering  and  sacri- 
ficing himself  for  llungar}*'s  good  and 
the  honour  of  his  coq^s.  The  opening 
scene  of  The  Chapel  ai  Tarczal  is  an 
amnsing  sketch  of  one  of  these 
veterans,  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
Magyar  over  all  other  men,  and  of 
the  hussar  over  every  other  soldier. 

*'  Tbo  Anstrians  had  won  the  bat- 
tle ;  the  Hungarians  had  lost  it. 
The  Austrian  general  was  taking  his 
ease  in  his  quarters,  with  his  staff 
mronnd  him ;  an  otUcer  entered,  and 
reported  the  capture  of  a  hnssar. 

*'  Bring  him  in,"  said  the  General, 
who  was  in  excellent  humour.  Ho 
himself  wore  the  uniform  of  the  hussar 
regiment  he  had  formerly  command- 
ed, and  hail  unbuckled  his  sabre  and 
maiic  himself  comfortable ;  whilst  his 
officers  stood  around  buttoneil  to  the 
chin,  and  strictly  according  to  regu- 
lation. 

The  hnssar  entered — a  bare-headed 
veteran  with  grav  mustaches.  His 
face  was  still  black  with  the  smoke  of 
8chwechat*s  battle  ;  his  stiffly-waxed 


mustaches  stuck  ont  fiercely  right 
and  left.  He  glanced  gloomily  around 
him,  evidently  ill-pleased  with  his 
company,  nntil  his  eye  fell  npon  the 
General.  Then  a  gleam  came  over 
his  features,  like  the  snn  breaking 
through  a  cloud,  and  he  was  near 
shouting  for  joy.  The  general  langhed, 
and  clapped  his  bands  together.  He 
recognised  old  Miska,  his  former 
orderly,  who  had  served  him  for  five 
years  in  Szobosslo. 

**  Do  you  know  me  again,  old  man  ?" 
said  he  good-humouredly. 

"  At  your  service.  Colonel,"  replied 
the  hnssar,  raising  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  as  though  his  schako  were  still 
on  his  head. 

^*  General,  not  Colonel,"  interposed 
one  of  the  ofllicers. 

Silently  and  contemptuously  the 
hussar  measured  the  speaker  with  his 
eyes,  wondering  that  an  infantry-man, 
captain  though  he  might  be,  dare<i 
intrude  upon  the  conversation  of 
hussars. 

^'  So  you  have  let  yonrself  be  taken 
prisoner,  Miska  ?  "  said  the  General, 
willinff  to  tease  his  old  servant. 

"  What  could  I  do,  Colonel  ?  There 
were  so  many  against  me.  I  got  into 
a  crowd  of  them.** 

"  You  knocked  over  a  few,  I  d  re 
say.** 

*'  I  did  not  count  them,  bnt  $on%e- 
thing  remained  npon  the  ground.** 

''Right,  Miska.  Let  them  give 
you  a  dram,  and  then  ffo  to  my 
grooms;  if  anybody  meddles  with 
you«  give  him  as  good  as  he  brings.** 

The  hnssar  thanked  his  former 
colonel,  bnt  seemed  in  small  haste  to 
leave  the  room.  The  General  noticed 
him  no  farther,  bnt  tamed  again  to 
his  officers  and  resumed  the  discus- 
sion of  his  plan  of  campaign.  Sud- 
denlv  be  felt  a  pull  at  his  pelisse,  and 
taming,  beheld  Miska,  who  had  stolen 
quietly  behind  him.  With  an  unintel- 
ligible gesture,  and  a  countenance  of 
extraordinary  mystery,  the  hussar 
pointed  to  something. 

"  Colonel !  Colonel !  *'  he  whisper- 
ed, redoubling  the  eagerness  of  his 
gesticalations.  The  General  had  no 
notion  of  his  meaning.  '^  Cokmel,  reach 
me  yonder  sabre  from  the  eoroer.** 


*  See  .Schle«inger'i  War  in  Hmm-fary,  (Gngluh  venion,)  vol.  ii.  p.  18-80,  tot  a 
m<Ml  interMttng  anecdotieal  acooaat  ef'thb  6m«  kUai  of  light  horsenieD. 
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**What  the  devil  do  you  want 
with  it?" 

**  Only  give  it  here  I  In  two  minutes 
there  shall  not  be  a  German  in  the 
room." 

Miska  thought  his  colonel  was  a 
prisoner. 

The  Greneral  burst  into  a  hearty 
langh,  and  told  his  officers  of  the 
hnssar^s  kind  intentions  towards  them. 
The  laughter  became  general.  The 
officers  crowded  round  the  old  soldier, 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
ma!de  much  of  him. 

**  Well,  Miska,  you  will  take  ser- 
vice with  us,  eh?"  said  the  Greneral, 
corious  to  hear  his  answer. 

**  There  are  no  hussar  regiments 
here  1"  replied  the  old  soldier,  twisting 
his  mustaches. 

''What  matter?  You  shall  be  a 
cuirassier.  We^ll  make  a  seijeant  of 
you." 

''*'  Many  thanks.  CanH  stand  it. 
Should  have  been  seijeant  long  ago, 
if  I  could  write." 

*^  What  do  you  think  of  doing  then? 
Eat  your  ration  in  idleness?" 

"  Kot  so— by  your  honour^s  favour 
— but  make  a  run  for  it" 

The  honest  answer  pleased  the 
Creneral.   The  hussar  saw  that  it  did. 

'*  A  whole  regiment  of  those  gaiter- 
legged  fellows  could  not  keep  me,"  he 
added. 

One  of  the  officers  asked  him 
ftDgrily  why  he  wished  to  go  back. 
Those  were  mistaken,  if  any,  who 
expected  a  rude  answer  from  the 
hoBsar. 

*•  Yonder  is  my  regiment,"  he  re- 
plied, again  twirling  his  mustache. 
*'*'  A  true  soldier  bides  by  his  colours." 

To  this  nothing  could  be  objected. 

*'  Well,  Miska,  that  you  may  not 
4e0ert  from  us,  I  let  you  go  free." 

*' Thanks,  Colonel."  Once  more  the 
kaod  was  raised  to  the  schako^s  place. 

**  You  can  go." 

The  hussar  lingered,  rubbed  his 
nose,  and  frowned. 

^  Colonel — ^you  surely  do  not  in- 
tend me  to  pass  through  the  whole 
eamp  in  hussar  unUbrm,  and  on  foot. 
I  sbonld  die  of  shame.  Let  them  give 
me  back  my  horse." 

*^  Yoor  horse  ?  That  is  the  Empe- 
wm^B  property,  my  son." 
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"  I  crave  your  pardon,  Colonel !  I 
reared  the  horse  myself  from  a  colt. 
I  have  ridden  it  for  ten  years,  and  it 
comes  at  my  whistle.  By  every  right 
it  belongs  to  me.  I  would  rather  a 
bullet  hit  me  than  lose  the  good 
brute." 

"  Well,  take  it." 

Even  now  the  hussar  did  not  seem 
satisfied. 

'^  Colonel  I  can  I  go  back  to  my 
regiment  in  this  scandsdous  manner? — 
without  my  sabre  ?  I  shall  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet;  they  will  think  I 
have  sold  it  for  drink." 

"  It  shall  be  restored  to  you."  The 
Greneral  made  sign  to  his  orderly; 
the  hussar  saluted,  and  turned  to  de- 
part. But  at  the  door  he  once  more 
paused,  and  gazed  pathetically  at  his 
former  chief.  , 

^'Colonel!"  he  said,  in  the  most 
insinuating  tone  he  could  command. 

"Well?" 

*'  Colonel — come  over  to  us  I " 

And  with  a  bound  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  feeling  well  enough  that  he  had 
said  something  extraordinarily  stupid, 
but  which  he  could  not  help  saying 
though  it  had  cost  him  his  head. 

When  horse  and  sabre  were  re- 
stored to  him,  one  of  the  General's 
grooms,  a  mischievous  fellow,  trod  on 
the  hussar's  spar,  breaking  the  rowel, 
and  then  sprang  aside  laughing. 

The  old  hussar  shook  his  clenched 
fist  menacingly. 

"  Wait  a  little,  Italian  1 "  he  cried, 
**  I  will  find  you  yet."  Then  saluting 
the  General's  window  with  his  sabre, 
he  galloped  away. 

It  was  thought  that  a  tear  glistened 
in  the  General's  eye,  as  he  turned  to 
his  staff,  and  said — 

^^  Such  soldiers  should  we  have ! " 

Such  were  the  soldiers  with  whom 
Gbrgey  drove  before  him  the  best 
generals  of  Austria;  with  whom  he 
triumphed  in  that  brilliant  conflict, 
of  fourteen  days'  duration,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  capture  of  Pesth,  the 
relief  of  Komom,  and  the  complete 
retreat  of  the  Imperialists.*  These 
were  the  men  who  rode  up  to  the  very 
mouths  of  the  Austrian  cannon  at 
Isazeg,t  and  who  followed,  in  twenty 
conflicts,  the  well-known  war-cry  of 
the  gigantic  Serb,  D4mj4nics.   Of  this 
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last-named  general  (of  whom  Schles- 
inger  baa  given  many  interesting 
details,)  wo  find  an  interesting  and 
anthentic  anecdote  in  Snju^s  vigorous 
military  sketch,  entitled  The  Two 
Brides. 

DamJHnics  and  his  troops  encamped 
in  the  night  at  two  leagues  from  Szol- 
nok.  In  order  of  battle,  and  without 
watch-fires,  they  there  awaitod  the 
signal  to  advance.  The  signal  was  the 
sound  of  cannon,  fired  beyond  the 
Theiss. 

The  Hungarian  General  bad  already 
fought  many  battles,  won  many  vic- 
tories, taken  many  standards.  When 
he  began  a  battle,  he  stationed  him- 
self in  front  of  his  army,  looked  where 
the  foe  was  strongest,  shonted  **  Mir 
nacb !  *^  *  and  msned  forward,  over- 
throwing and  crushing  all  before  him. 
It  was  his  way. 

There  were  persons  who  did  not 
like  this  way,  and  who  wearied  him 
with  assurances  that,  to  be  a  renowned 
general,  it  is  not  enongh  to  win 
battles ;  ono  must  also  leave  perma- 
nent evidence  of  merit,  to  be  handed 
down  to  futnre  generations ;  one  must 
make  speeches,  issue  proclamations, 
and  so  forth. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  marched 
away  from  the  Banat,  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  hostile  party  in  the 
province  a  proclamation  which  has 
Decome  celebrated.  It  was  word  for 
word  as  follows : — 

"  Ye  dogs ! 

^*  I  depart.  But  I  shall  come  back 
again. 

*^  If  in  the  interval  you  dare  to  stir, 
I  will  extirpate  you  fix>m  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  and  then,  that  the  seed 
of  the  Serbs  may  be  extinct,  I,  the 
last  of  them,  will  shoot  myself.*^ 

The  success  of  this  first  attempt  so 
encouraged  the  (yeneral,  that,  after 
much  persuasion,  he  gave  a  solemn 
promise  to  make  a  speech  to  his  army 
when  next  they  went  into  action. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  Diny&nics 
felt  his  spirits  extraordinarily  low. 

''Strange,*"  thought  he  to  himself, 
'*  never  yet  have  I  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  a  fight,  but  now  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  no  stomach  for  it.**  And  be 
sought  within  himself  the  cause  of  this 
Qoaocustomed  mood,  bat  all  in  vain. 


Presently,  however,  one  of  his  staiT- 
officcrs  came  to  remind  him  that, 
before  the  next  day*s  battle,  they 
expected  to  hear  the  speech  ho 
had  promised  them. 

'*  Devil  take  it  1**  cried  the  General. 
That  was  what  made  me  shake  in  my 
boots.  But  never  fear,  it  shall  be  dono 
— I  will  venture  it— the  speech  you 
shall  have.** 

He  had  drawn  out  his  plan  of 
battle  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  But 
morning  dawned  whilst  he  was  still 
hammering  at  his  speech. 

The  troops  stood  in  order  of  battle. 
Dimjanics  rode  along  the  fh)nt  of  the 
line.  Everybody  knew  he  was  to 
make  a  speech,  and  what  a  cruel  task 
it  was  to  him. 

Before  the  colours  of  the  ninth  bat- 
talion be  halted,  raised  his  hat  and 
spoke : 

"Comrades!" 

At  that  instant  the  artillery  beyond 
the  Theiss  boomed  out  its  first  dis- 
charge. The  Generars  face  glowed, 
he  forgot  phrases  and  onUion,  tore 
his  sabre  flnom  the  scabbard,  pressed 
his  schako  down  upon  his  brow,  and — 

"  Yonder  is  the  foe :  follow  me !  ** 
he  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  A 
tremendous  hurrah  was  his  anny*s 
reply,  aa  they  followed  theh-  leader, 
with  the  speed  and  impetuosity  of  a 
torrent,  to  the  familiar  encounter  of 
the  Austrian  cannon. 

"Why  is  it,**  said  Damjanics,  as 
be  limped  np  to  the  gallows,  after 
seeing  seven  of  his  brave  comrades 
executed  before  his  eyes  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fatal  sixth  of  October  1840 
— "  why  Is  it  that  I,  who  have  ever 
been  foremost  in  the  fight,  must  here 
be  the  last?**  That  was  no  empty 
boast  in  the  dying  man*s  mouth.  "  To 
Damjanica,**  says  Schlesinger,  "  after 
Gorgey,  belongs  the  glory  of  all  the 
battles  firom  Hatvan  to  Komom. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  move- 
ment, he  was  the  boldest  champion  of 
the  national  cause.**  And  whatever 
bis  staff  and  his  Austrian  executioners 
may  have  argued  from  his  oratorical 
incapacity  and  his  ignominooa  deatb, 
neither,  assuredly,  will  prevent  his 
name*s  preservation  on  posterity*a 
list  of  patriot-heroes,  even  though  he 
should  never  obtain  the  monnmeoi 
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wiiidi  it  has  been  predicted  that  Hun- 
gary will  one  day  erect  to  him,  upon 
the  spot  where  he  mounted  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  longest  and 
most  remarkable  sketch  in  the  volume, 
we  will  extract  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  hnmorons  paper,  written  in  true 
soldier's  style,  entitled  From  (Jie  Me- 
moire  of  a  Quartermaster, 

^'  I  never  saw  such  a  man  as  my 
lientenant.  It  is  not  because  he  was 
mjr  lieutenant  that  I  say  so,  but  a  mer- 
rier fellow  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
army.  Were  I  a  poet  or  a  scholar,  I 
wouid  make  a  fine  romance  out  of  his 
adventures;  but  as  I  unfortunately 
lack  the  learning,  I  must  bo  content  to 
Bet  down  a  few  odd  incidents  of  our 
joyons  camp-life,  just  as  they  occur  to 
my  memory.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
recall  these  anecdotes  of  my  late  mas- 
ter, who  was  lieutenant  in  the  volun- 
teers. Those  who  knew  him  will  not 
have  forgotten  how  gay  a  wooer  he 
was  with  women,  and  how  brave  a 
soldier  in  war. 

^^  They  transferred  ns  to  a  battalion 
that  lay  in  Siebenbiirgen,  and  which 
was  not  yet  completely  equipped.  Our 
prindpu  wants  were  muskets  and 
cartoach-boxes.  Nobody  had  a  great- 
coat; and,  in  another  respect,  the 
battalion  was  quite  uniform,  for  every 
one  went  barefoot.  My  lieutenant 
often  complained  to  the  captain,  who 
had  been  a  Bohemian  forester,  and 
afterwards  a  coffee- roaster  in  Pesth, 
bat  who,  when  his  daughter's  husband 
was  promoted  to  be  major  of  our  bat- 
talion, was  by  him  appointed  captain 
— to  Mm,  I  say,  the  lieutenant  repeat- 
edly complained  that  the  poor  soldiers 
were  frozen,  and  should  at  least  bo 
supplied  with  greatcoats.  But  all  in 
vain ;  the  supenor  officers  gambled 
the  money  sent  them  by  Government 
for  the  equipment  of  the  troops ;  and 
all  my  lieutenant  could  obtain  from 
the  ex-coffee-roaster  was  a  bon-mot 
which  Nq)oleon,  he  said,  had  ad- 
dressed to  his  soldiers  when  they 
complained  in  Egypt  of  bad  clothing : 
*  Avec  da  pain  et  du  fer  on  pent  aller 
a  Chine.' 

^The  lieutenant  made  me  write 
these  words  on  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  flUps  of  paper,  pinned  these  upon 
his  men's  shoolders,  and  said — '  There, 
my  ladSy  are  your  greatcoats.'   Boots 


were  all  that  was  now  wanting.  One 
fine  momiug  we  received  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bran-new  —  blacking- 
boxes! 

'^ '  Engem  ucse^^  said  the  lientenant : 
'  'tis  good ;  instead  of  boots  they  send 
us  blacking.'  And  next  day,  when 
the  little  gray  general  passed  a  review, 
our  company  marched  past  with  their 
bare  feet  blacked  and  polished,  and 
with  spurs  di*awn  In  chalk  upon  their 
heels.  The  general  laughed  at  first, 
and  then  reprimanded  the  major.  The 
major  laughed  too,  and  scolded  the 
captain.  Finally,  the  captain  abused 
my  lieutenant,  who  abused  him  in 
return ;  but,  as  the  one  understood  no 
Hungarian,  and  the  other  no  German, 
the  dispute  led  to  nothing. 

*^  At  last  we  got  ourselves  shod,  by 
gloriously  ransacking  a  Wallachlan 
village,  and  thrusting  our  feet  into  the 
red  boots  the  women  had  left  behind 
them.  Thenceforward  our  company 
was  known  everywhere  as  '  the  regi- 
ment of  Bed  Boots.' 

'^  In  our  first  engagement  we  had 
not  much  to  do.  The  enemy  fired  at 
us  from  a  distance,  whilst  we  stood 
still  and  looked  at  them.  Some  of  the 
recruits  bobbed  their  heads  aside  when 
they  saw  the  shot  coming  through  the 
air.  *  Don't  shake  your  head,  my 
man,'  the  lieutenant  would  say ;  *  you 
might  chance  to  knock  it  against  a 
cannon-ball.'  In  the  second  action 
we  took  a  gun  from  the  enemy.  It 
came  up  very  near  us  and  unlimbered ; 
but,  before  it  had  time  to  fire  a  shot, 
my  lieutenant  made  the  soldiers  be- 
lieve It  was  one  of  our  own  guns;  that 
the  enemy  were  about  to  capture  it ; 
and  could  we  suffer  this?  We  could 
not  suffer  It,  and  rushed  on:  a  few 
shots  met  us;  but  before  we  wall 
knew  what  we  did,  the  gun  was  in  our 
power.  The  whole  was  over  in  less 
time  than  I  take  to  tell  it. 

"From  that  day  forward  nobody 
made  fun  of  the  Red  Boots,  and  soon 
we  were  supplied  with  muskets. 
Many  of  these  were  hardly  fit  to  fire 
with;  but  bayonet  and  butt  were 
always  there,  wherewith  to  thrust  and 

strike. 

*  «  *  « 

"It  was  In  the  dog-days.  For 
three  months  wo  had  received  no  pay. 
At  last,  to  silence  my  lieutenant's 
terrible  expostulations,  they  sent  us 
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money — fifteen  notes  of  a  hondred 
florins  each. 

^^  The  salaries  of  Groverament  offi- 
cials were  paid  in  fifteen-kreoser 
pieces;  the  monej  we  soldiers  wanted, 
for  oor  daily  bread,  was  sent  in  ban- 
dred-florin  notes.  Of  tonrse,  nothing 
could  be  easier,  in  the  Wailach  ham- 
lets in  which  we  were  cantoned,  than 
to  get  small  change  for  fifteen  hundred- 
florin  notes. 

^*  Whilst  my  lieatenant  was  grum- 
bling over  this,  and  pnszUng  his  head 
how  to  divide  these  few  large  notes 
into  many  small  ones,  a  courier  arrived 
and  brought  him  a  letter. 

^*  The  lieutenant  read  the  letter,  and 
laughed  out  loud.  Then  he  ordered  a 
parade.  He  was  the  only  officer  pre- 
sent. Two  captains  and  a  major 
were  constantly  rambling  about,  and 
seldom  saw  their  battalion,  but  left 
everything  to  my  lieutenant.  So  he 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  muster; 
and  when  the  men  were  assembled,  he 
informed  them  that  their  pay  had 
come  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Then 
he  produced  the  fifteen  hundred 
florins*  and  a  pair  of  scissors, 
made  the  soldiers  file  past,  and 
cut  off  a  slip  of  the  notes  for  each 
one  of  them.  It  was  the  only  way 
to  divide  them. 

^'  This  done,  he  came  singing  and 
whistling  into  his  quarters,  laughed 
and  cut  jokes,  playe4  a  thousand 
pranks,  and  at  last  called  to  me,  and 
asked  if  I  had  a  dry  cloth  at  hand,  to 
wipe  up  something. 

^*  1  answered  that  I  had. 

'* '  Go  and  fetch  it,  then.*  And  he 
continued  to  laugh  and  jest,  and 
seemed  in  most  wonderful  good  hu- 
mour. '  Make  haste,*  he  shouted  after 
me,  as  I  hurried  to  fetch  the  cloth. 
I  fdt  quite  sure  he  was  going  to  play 
me  some  famous  trick,  he  looked  so 
sly  and  comical  when  be  gave  me  the 
ofder. 

''Whilst  I  sought  for  a  towel,  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  firearm  in  the 
next  room.  Towel  in  band,  I  threw 
open  the  door.  The  room  was  full  of 
smoke. 

'' '  What  am  I  to  wipe  up?*  lasked. 

''  'This  blood  V  said  the  lieutenant. 


who  lay  upon  the  gromd.  The  warm 
heart*s-blood  flowed  from  a  wound  in 
his  breast;  in  his  hand  he  held  a 
pistol  and  the  letter  he  had  that  morn- 
ing received. 

"The  letter  announced  the  cata- 
strophe of  Yilagos.  In  two  minutes 
he  was  dead. 

"Thus  did  my  lieutenant  make  a 
fool  of  me  at  last. 

"Such  a  merry  fellow  was  my 
lieutenant" 

The  various  memoirs  of  the  Hun- 
garian war  record  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  self-destruction  and  insanity, 
amongst  the  enthusiastic  defenders  of 
the  Magyar  cause,  consequent  upon 
Gorgey*s  shameful  surrender,  and 
the  final  downfall  of  their  cherished 
hopes.  As  far  as  the  suicide  goes, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  conduct  of  the  eccentric  lieu- 
tenant. Passing  over  several  shorter 
papers,  for  the  most  part  clever  and 
spirited,  we  come  to  the  striking 
tale,  or  rather  series  of  scenes,  entitled 
George  of  St  ThomoM^  which,  besides 
being  the  most  carefully  finished  of 
these  sketches,  includes  several  of  the 
most  territ>le  and  romantic  histo- 
rical incidents  of  that  war.  Its  con- 
struction Is  favourable  to  extract, 
and  we  propose  to  translate  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  our  limits  will  allow,  and 
therewith  close  our  notice  of  the 
SckiacMtfdderbhUken  ami  Ungam,  The 
first  chapter  is  headed— 

TBB  riuiD's  rnriTAL. 

It  was  dark  night  in  the  town  of 
St  Thomas.  Not  a  star  was  visible. 
Well  was  it  that  the  heavens  saw  not 
what  then  occurred  upon  earth. 

Men  who  had  grown  gray  together 
in  love  and  friendship,  dwelling  in  the 
same  street,  under  the  very  same  roof, 
who  were  bound  to  each  other  by  ties 
of  blood  and  kindred,  of  gratitude  and 
duty,  who  were  wont  to  share  each 
other's  joys  and  griefo,  began,  upon  a 
sodden,  as  if  frantic  with  infernal  in- 
sptratiooa,  to  plot  each  other*s  exter- 
mination, and  to  fill  their  souls  with 
bloody  hatred  against  those  who  had 
never  wronged  them. 

It  was  St  Eustace*  day.    The  Rait- 


*  Tht  MlM  famiad  Ami  Komlkli  haak-Bola  praas 
the  ravolotioa  was  aappraaaad. 


wara,of  oouiaa,  waithlai  whan 
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*  assembled  in  their  chnrcli,  to 
worship  God,  as  they  said.  But  no 
words  of  Grod  were  there,  nor  solemn 
organ-notes;  wild  voices  annoanced 
approaching  horrors,  and  the  sainted 
roof  resounded  with  strains  ominous 
of  strife. 

The  town^s-people  were  tranquil. 
Those  amongst  them  who  noticed  that 
their  neighbours*  windows  were  lighted 
np,  and  who  saw  gloomy  faces  hur- 
rying to  the  church,  said  to  them- 
selves, ^^  To-day  the  Raitzen  hold 
high  festival ;''  and  thought  no  more 
of  it,  but  went  their  ways  to  bed. 
Towards  midnight  the  alarm-bell 
sounded,  the  doors  of  the  temple  open- 
ed, and  the  nocturnal  revel  began. 

With  wild  howl  the  excit^  mob 
burst  into  the  houses  of  their  sleeping 
neighbours.  It  was  as  though  they 
had  some  ancient  and  inveterate 
grudge  to  avenge,  so  fierce  and  bitter 
was  the  fury  with  which  they  mur- 
dered all  whose  windows  showed  no 
li^ts  —  the  token  the  Raitzen  had 
adopted,  lest  by  error  they  should 
assail  each  other's  dwellings. 

In  two  hours  the  Magyar  population 
of  the  town  was  exterminated,  with 
the  exception  of  a  scanty  few  who^ 
escaped  in  carts  and  carriages.  These,' 
however,  were  pursued  *,  and  when  the 
uproar  in  the  town,  the  sounds  of  strife 
and  lamentation,  and  the  clang  of 
bells,  were  hushed,  cries  of  agony  and 
despair  were  still  heard  issuing  at  in- 


tervals from  the  adjacent  coontry,  as 
vehicles,  stuck  fast  in  the  treacherous 
swamps,  were  overtaken,  and  the  luck- 
less fugitives  ruthlessly  butchered.  At 
last  these  heart-rending  sounds  also 
ceased.  Voices  of  complaint  were  no 
longer  audible,  but  in  their  stead,  in 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  illumin- 
ated town,  were  heard  music,  and 
dancing,  and  merriment. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  a 
cart  drove  through  the  streets  of  St 
Thomas.  In  it  sat  a  man  wrapped  in 
his  cloak,  marvelling  greatly  at  the 
lights  in  the  houses,  and  the  sounds 
of  festivity  and  joy.  At  his  own  house- 
door  he  stopped  his  horse.  To  his 
great  surprise,  his  dwelling  also  was 
Qghted  up,  and  within  were  sounds 
of  music,  a  hum  of  voices,  and  noise 
of  dancing  feet.  Astounded  and 
anxious,,  he  stepped  silently  to  a  win- 
dow, and  through  it  he  beheld  a  crowd 
of  well-known  faces.  The  company, 
flushed  with  wine  and  excitement, 
sang  and  shouted,  and  drank  out  of  his 
glasses,  and  danced  madly  round  the 
room.  They  were  all  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

Ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  night, 
the  man  thought  he  was  dreaming. 

Presently  his  attention  was,attract- 
ed  by  the  licentious  garb  and  de- 
meanour of  a  woman,  who  ci)*culated 
amongst  the  guests  with  loud  laugh 
and  libertine  gestures,  sharing  in  and 
stimulating  the  orgies.    At  first,  he 


*  The  name  of  Raitzen  is  synonymous  with  Serbs.  *'  Arsenias  Czemojewic,  ander 
Leopold  I.,  transplanted  a  large  colony  of  Serbs  ftom  the  ancient  Rascia  to  Hungary. 
Hence  the  name  Razen,  Raczen,  Raitzen. 

^  The  Serbs  first  aimed  the  poniard  at  their  Grerman  and  Magyar  neighbours.  .  .  . 
Isolated  scenes  of  mnrder,  perpetrated  by  the  Serbs  against  the  Magyars  and  Ger- 
mans, who  inhabit  that  district,  (the  Bacska,  or  country  of  Bacs,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss,)  led  the  way  to  a  series  of  sanguinary  atrocities,  such  as  our  age  had 
hoped  never  to  see  repeated.  The  commencement  of  hostilities  is  due  to  the  Sclavo- 
Wallachian  race  ;  old,  long-restrained  hate,  combined  with  an  innate  thirst  for  blood, 
mariLed  the  rising  of  the  South  Sclavonian  races  from  the  first  as  one  of  the  bloodiest 
obaracter,  in  which  murder  was  both  means  and  end.  No  rcTolution  of  modem  times 
^-the  great  French  Rerolution  not  excepted — is  blackened  with  such  horrible  atroci- 
ties as  this  :  the  details  may  be  found  in  the  Serbian  and  Magyar  journals  ;  and  one 
would  fain  have  hoped  that  the  accounts  on  both  sides  were  exaggerated.  Unhap- 
pily,  such  a  hope  is  illusory  ;  nor  can  the  historian  indulge  it  without  falsifying  the 
troth.  DeedB  hare  been  perpetrated  which  call  to  mind  the  Hurons  and  Makis  of 
the  American  forests.  Like  them,  the  Serbs  were  masters  in  the  art  of  torture  and 
murder  ;  like  them,  they  made  their  unhappy  victims  previously  undergo  all  the 
dzeadAil  steps  of  torment,  prolonging  the  transition  flrom  life  to  death  with  a  refinc- 
m«nt  of  crnelty ;  like  them,  they  vaunted  the  deeds  of  horror,  and  honoured  their 

exeeationers  as  heroes Such  unheard-of  atrocities  inevitably  called  forth  reta- 

Ikftioii.  Hagjars  and  Germans  became  savages  among  sayages." — Sculesinobr, 
Filik/s  •ditioo,  L  22-24. 
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could  not  discern  who  this  woman 
was.  Then  he  recognised  her.  It 
was  his  own  wife. 

''  Hold  1 "  he  shouted,  and  strode 
iuto  the  room  where  these  saturnalia 
were  in  progress.  He  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  say ;  it  were  hard  to  find  a 
word  which  should  express  the  rage 
that  possessed  him. 

"  Uold ! "  he  thundered  out,  every 
fibre  quivering  with  fury,  ^'  what  do 
yo  here?" 

The  guests  stood  aghast  at  that 
apparition  of  wrath.  The  boldest 
started  at  sight  of  the  man,  as  he 
stood  amongst  them,  terrible  and 
<lcadly  pale.  For  a  while  none  dared 
approach  him.  Ue  went  up  to  his 
wife,  a  dark-haired,  black-eyed,  red- 
cheeked  wautou,  who  stood  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  lie  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  hers  with  a  deadly  gaze. 

"  On  your  knees ! " 

The  woman  stirred  not. 

'*  On  your  knees,  wretch  ! "  vocife- 
rated the  husband,  and  struck  her  in 
the  face,  so  that  she  fell  to  the 
gi-ound. 

^^  Hold,  dog !  *'  was  shouted  on  all 
sides.  The  Itaitzcn  rushed  forward, 
and  the  man  was  seized  by  twenty 
hands.  He  struggled  against  them, 
grasped  the  throat  of  one,  and  relaxed 
not  his  clutch,  even  when  thrown 
down  and  trampled  under  foot,  nntii 
he  had  choked  his  adversary  to  death. 
They  bound  his  hands  and  thrust  him 
into  a  comer.  The  Raitzen  formed  a 
circle  about  him. 

"  What  would  ye  of  me?  "  he  asked, 
tlie  blood  fiowing  from  his  mouth. 

*^What  would  we?  Look  around 
you.  See  you  not  that  all  here  arc 
Uaitzen  ?  '*  replied  a  tall  dark-browed 
Sorb,  scowling  scornfully  and  cruelly 
at  tlie  sufferer. 

**  And  I  a  Magyar.    What  then  ?  " 

^^  Ask  thy  neighbours.  Hast  thou 
not  heard  that  to-day  b  our  festival  ? 
Hie  festival  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Mag>'arB.  You  arc  one :  the  last 
In  the  town.  All  the  others  are  dead. 
As  the  last,  you  shall  choose  the  man- 
ner of  your  death." 

**  So  you  arc  the  executioner, 
BasU?** 

**  I  ?  I  am  the  chosen  of  my  people.** 

With  indescribable  loathing,  tho 
Magyar  spat  in  his  face. 

''Scoandrel !  "  yeUed  the  insulted 


man,  **  for  this  you  shall  weep  tears 
of  blood.** 

'*  Weep  I  I  ?— who  ever  saw  mo 
weep  ?  X  on  may  slay  me,  you  may 
tortnre  me,  or  tear  mo  limb  from 
limb.  There  are  enough  of  you  to  do 
it.  But  weep  you  shall  not  see  me« 
though  you  burst  for  impotent  rage." 

**  Weep  thou  shalt,  and  *tls  I  will 
make  thee.  Know  that  it  is  I  who 
seduced  your  wife,  and  for  whom  she 
betrayed  you." 

*^  That  is  thy  shame,  not  mine." 

**  All  thy  kinsmen  are  slain." 

**  Better  they  should  lie  dead  in  the 
street  than  breathe  the  same  air  with 
thee." 

"  Thy  property  is  annihilated." 

^^  May  God  destroy  those  who  did 
it." 

"Truly,  thou  art  a  cool  fellow. 
But~you  had  a  daughter,— a  fair  and 
innocent  child." 

George  looked  at  his  tormentor, 
and  shuddered. 

^'Lina,  I  think,  was  her  name," 
continued  the  Serb,  drawling  out  his 
words  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty'. 

"  What — what  mean  yon  ?  "  asked 
the  trembling  father. 

"  A  comely  maiden,  by  my  word. 
Fair  to  look  upon,  is slie  not?  " 

''The  devil  seize  thee!  What 
next?" 

''  So  young  and  delicate,  and  yet— - 
six  husband^  Hard  to  choose.  Your 
wife  could  not  decide  to  which  slie 
should  belong.  I  stepped  in,  and 
settled  the  matter.  I  married  her — 
to  all  six — *'  He  burst  iuto  fiend- 
ish laughter. 

Mute  and  giddy  with  horror,  tlic 
father  raised  btmself  from  the  ground. 

''  I  am  6orr>',"  continued  tho  Sorb, 
''that  yon  were  not  here  for  the 
wedding." 

"May  God*s  justice  fall  upon  you!" 
shrieked  the  wretched  father,  stilling 
his  tears.  But  the  parentis  heait 
overpowered  the  pride  of  the  man. 
He  fell  with  his  face  upon  the  ground, 
and  wept — tears  of  blood. 

"  Lift  him  np,"  said  Basil,  "  that 
we  may  see  him  weep  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  Weep  a  little,  George ; 
and  yon,  sot,  tune  np  your  pipes,  that 
he  may  have  accompaniment  to  his 
tears.**. 

And  thereupon  the  drunken  band 
began  to  danoo  nmnd  their  victioi 
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vfth  shouts  of  langhter  and  scoffing 
gestures,  striking  and  kicking  him  as 
tiiey  passed.  Kow,  however,  he  wept 
DO  longer.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
kept  silence,  enduring  their  ill-treat- 
ment  without  sign  or  sound  of  com- 
plaint. 

"Away  with  him!"  cried  Basil. 
^  Throw  him  into  the  garret,  and  put 
s  sentry  over  him.  To-day  we  have 
celebrated  his  daughter's  wedding; 
to-morrow  we  will  drink  at  his  funeral. 
€rOod*  night,  friend  Greorgc." 

He  was  dragged  up  to  the  garret, 
and  locked  in.  Where  they  threw 
him,  there  he  lay,  motionless  upon  the 
floor,  as  though  all  sensation  had 
departed  from  both  body  and  soul, 
awaiting  the  hour  of  death,  and  re- 
joicing that  it  was  near  at  hand.  For 
a  while  the  dancing  and  singing  con- 
tinued ;  then  the  Serbs  departed  to 
sleep,  and  all  was  still.  His  eyes 
were  nnvisited  by  slumber.  Yet  a  little 
while,  he  thought  t9  himself,  and 
eternal  repose  will  be  mine. 

He  lay  with  his  senses  thus  be- 
numbed, tftnkinff  neither  of  the  past 
Dorthe  future,  wheu  he  heard  a  rustle 
at  the  garret  window.  Through  the 
daiicness  he  saw  a  white  figui-e  pass 
through  the  small  opening,  and  grope 
Its  way  towards  him.  Was  it  a 
dream?  or  a  reality?  The  figure's 
steps  were  noiseless.  But  presently 
it  spoke  —  in  a  scarcely  audible 
whisper. 

"Father!  father!"  it  said. 

"Lina!" 

He  looked  up,  seeking  to  disceni 
the  features  of  his  visitor.  She  hur- 
ried to  him,  kissed  him,  and  cnt  the 
ropes  that  bound  his  hands. 

'*  My  child  ! "  murmured  George, 
and  clasped  his  daughter's  tottering 
knees.     "  My  dear,  my  only  child  !  " 

"  Let  us  fly ! "  said  the  maiden,  in 
faint  and  suffering  tones.  ^*Thc 
ladder  is  at  the  window.  Quick, 
father— quick ! " 

George  clasped  his  panting  child  in 
Ills  arms,  and  bore  her  through  the 
opening  in  the  garret  roof,  and  down 
the  ladder,  i*esting  her  head  upon  his 
sboolder  and  covering  her  cold  cheek 
with  his  kisses.  Near  the  ladder- 
foot,  he  stumbled  over  something. 
"  Wliat  Is  that?  A  spade.  We  will 
take  it  with  us." 

*^  For  a  weapon ! "  said  the  father. 
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**  To  dig  a  grave  !  "  said  the 
daughter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  was 
heard  a  heavy  monotonous  step.  It 
was  a  Serb  on  sentry. 

**  Stay  here  I  Keep  close  to  the 
wall,"  said  George  to  his  daughter. 
He  grasped  the  spade,  and  crept  noise- 
lessly to  the  comer  of  the  house.  Tlie 
steps  came  nearer  and  nearer.  George 
raised  the  spade.  The  Serb  turned 
the  comer,  and — lay  the  next  mo- 
ment upon  the  ground,  with  his  skull 
split.  He  had  not  time  for  a  smgle 
cry. 

George  took  the  dead  man's  clothes 
and  weapons,  took  his  daughter  in  his 
arms,  and  left  the  town.  The  morn- 
ing star  glittered  in  the  brightening 
sky.  Towards  daybreak,  and  without 
having  exchangea  a  word,  father  and 
daughter  reached  the  nearest  village. 
George  had  many  acquaintances 
there,  and  with  one  of  them,  he 
thought,  he  could  leave  his  daughter. 
He  found  but  a  poor  reception.  No- 
where was  he  suffered  to  cross  the 
threshold.  None  offered  him  so  much 
as  a  crust  of  bread.  All  closed  their 
doors,  and  implored  him  to  depart, 
lest  he  should  bring  destrnction  on 
their  heads.  The  villagers  were 
neither  hard-hearted  nor  cowardly; 
but  they  feaied  that  if  the  Serbs  of  St 
Thomas  heard  of  their  sheltering  a 
fugitive,  they  also  would  be  murdered 
or  plundered.  With  anguish  in  his 
soul,  the  \\Tetched  man  again  took  his 
child  in  his  arms,  and  resumed  his 
journey. 

For  six  days  he  walked  on,  over 
stubble  and  fallow,  through  storm  and 
cold  by  nleht  and  paixhing  heat  by 
day — his  child,  his  beloved  child,  on 
his  arm.  lie  asked  not  what  ailed 
her ;  and  she  uttered  no  complaint. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  maiden  died, 
of  hunger,  misery,  and  grief. 

The  father  felt  his  burthen  heavier ; 
the  arms  that  clasped  his  neck  slack- 
ened their  hold,  and  the  pale  cheek 
that  nestled  on  his  shoulder  was 
chill  and  cold ! 

But  the  spires  of  Szegedin  now 
glittered  in  the  distance.  George 
hurried  on,  and  at  last^  exhausted  by 
his  speed,  he  reached  at  noonday  the 
large  and  populous  city.  In  front  of 
it,  on  the  vast  plain,  a  great  multi- 
tude  was    assembled:    more    than 
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twenty  thonsand  sooIb  were  ^hered 
together,  listening  to  the  words  of  a 
popular  orator,  exalted  upon  a  scaf- 
folding in  their  midst.  George  made 
bis  way  into  the  throng ;  the  speaker 
was  relating  the  incredible  atrocities 
of  the  Raitzen.  Several  of  his  hearers 
noticed  the  weary,  wild-looking,  travel- 
stained  man,  carrying  in  his  arms  a 
pale  girl  with  cloeed  eyes,  who  stood 
amongst  them  like  a  fugitive  from  a 
mad- bouse. 

"  Whence  come  you  ?  "  they  asked 
him. 

"  From  St  Thomas." 

*'  Ila  !  Up  t  up  with  him  on  the 
scaffold !  *'  cried  those  who  heard  his 
reply. 

*^  A  man  is  here  from  St  Thomas. 
Up  with  him,  and  let  him  speak  to 
the  people ! " 

The  crowd  opened  a  passage,  and 
George  was  hurried  to  the  scaffold. 
When,  from  this  elevation,  his  ema- 
ciated and  ghastly  countenance,  fur- 
rowed by  suffering  and  despair,  his 
failing  limbs,  and  the  faded  and 
ashy  palo  features  of  the  child  upon 
bis  shoulder,  became  visible  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  a  deep  shudder- 
ing murmur  ran  through  its  masses, 
like  that  the  Flatten  Lake  gives  forth 
when  tempest  nears  its  shores.  At 
sight  and  sound  of  the  heaving 
throng,  a  hectic  flush  flamed  upon 
George^s  cheek,  an  unwonted  fire 
bnmed  in  his  bosom  ;  he  felt  the  spirit 
of  revenge  descend  upon  his  head  like 
a  forked  and  fiery  tongue. 

^^  Magyars !  *'  he  exclaimed  in  loud 
and  manly  tones,  ^'  I  come  from  St 
Thomas,  the  sole  survivor  of  all  who 
there  prayed  to  God  in  the  Magyar 
tongue,  ^ly  goods  are  plundered,  my 
kinsmen  slain.  Have  any  of  you 
friends  there  ? — prepare  your  mourn- 
ini;,  fur  of  a  surety  they  are  dead. 
Of  all  I  posscitsed  I  have  saved  but 
one  trea:4ure  —  my  unhappy  child. 
Approach  !  ye  that  are  fathers,  think 
of  your  virgin  daughters,  and  behold 
what  they  have  made  of  mine  1  ** 

As  he  spoke,  he  lifted  his  child 
from  his  shoulder ;  and  then  only  did 
be  perceive  that  she  was  dead. 
Until  that  moment,  he  had  thought 
•he  was  only  faint  and  silent,  as  she 
bad  constantly  been  for  six  days  past. 

^^  Dead !  **  shrieked  the  despairing 
man,  and  dasped  the  corpse  to  bis 
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heart.  '^  She  is  dead !  ^  be  repeated. 
The  words  died  away  upon  his  lips^ 
and  he  feU,  like  one  thunderstmck, 
headlong  to  the  ground. 

This  tragical  incident  raised  to  a 
climax  the  excitement  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  Revenge  I — a  bloody  revenge ! " 
thondered  a  voice;  and  the  tumult 
that  now  arose  was  like  the  howling 
of  the  storm. 

**  To  arms  !  To  arms !  all  who  are 
men!"  was  shouted  on  every  side, 
and  the  people  throng^  through  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  city.  ^^  To 
arms  I — to  arms !  "  was  re-echoed 
from  house  to  house,  and  in  an  hour's 
time  ton  thonsand  furious  men  stood 
armed  and  equipped,  and  ready  to 
set  out  for  St  Thomas. 

Then  there  got  abroad  a  sullen 
apprehension,  speedily  succeeded  by 
a  fierce  resolve.    Some  one  chanced 

to  StLYl — 

^Miut  what  Jf,  when  we  march 
away,  the  Raitzen  rise  up  and  mur- 
der our  children  ?  " 

The  words  passed  froifr  mouth  to 
month. 

''They  shall  die!'*  exclaimed 
many  voices.  *'  I^t  them  perish,  as 
onr  brothers  perished  at  St  Thomas ! 
They  must  die ! " 

And  with  terrible  ferocity  the  peo- 
ple tnmed  against  their  own  city, 
and  like  a  mountain  torrent,  over- 
powering all  restraint,  poured  into 
their  neighbours'  dwellings,  and  slew 
the  Raitzen  to  the  very  last  man. 

This  occurred  on  the  sixth  day 
after  the  extermination  of  the  Mag- 
yars at  St  Thomas. 

TBB  aoaasa-CAPTAi!!. 

George  took  bis  dead  child  in  his 
arms,  carried  her  into  the  forest,  dug 
a  mve  at  the  foot  of  a  poplar  tree, 
and  laid  her  in  it.  He  lacked  the 
courage  to  throw  clods  upon  her  pale 
and  beautiful  countenance,  but  he 
plocked  leaves  and  twigs  from  the 
boshes,  laid  them  thickly  over  her, 
and  then  covered  all  with  the  black 
earth.  When  the  grave  was  filled 
in,  and  whilst  be  was  smoothing 
the  green  moss  over  the  mound, 
angnub  tore  bis  heart ;  but,  instead  of 
sobbing  tears,  the  fire  of  hell  gleamed 
in  his  eyes. 

Then  he  took  ont  Us  kailb,  to  cnt 
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his  child's  name  on  the  bark  of  the 
tree  which  was  to  be  her  living 
monnment.  But  when  the  letters 
were  complete,  there  stood,  graven 
by  his  own  hand,  the  name  of 
Basil.  For  he  thonsht  no  longer  of 
his  daughter,  but  of  her  murderer. 
And  more  terribly  significant  than  a 
thousand  curses  and  vows  of  venge- 
ance was  that  name,  graven  in  that 
hour  and  that  place. 

George  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
wandered  forth  }nto  the  forest.  He 
had  walked  some  distance,  when  a 
longing  desire  came  over  him  once 
more  to  gaze  upon  his  daughter's 
grave.  He  turned  to  seek  it,  but  the 
trees  were  all  alike:  in  vain  he  sought 
the  one  beneath  which  his  chUd  lay 
buried,  and  at  last  night  overtook  him 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest.  Still  he 
walked  on,  whither  and  wherefore  he 
knew  not.  The  wood  grew  thicker, 
and  the  ni^ht  darker;  the  birds, 
startled  at  his  footsteps,  flew  scream- 
ing from  theu*  perch.  At  last  he 
stumbled  ^pver  a  tree- root,  and  fell. 
Why  should  he  get  up  again?  As 
well  there  as  anywhere.  He  let  his 
weary  head  sink  upon  the  ground, 
whispered  a  ^^good  night"  to  his 
child,  and  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed 
of  burning  towns  and  scenes  of 
slaughter. 

Towards  midnight  the  neighing  of 
a  horse  roused  him  from  his  restless 
slumbers.  Near  at  hand  he  saw  a 
saddle-horse,  snorting  and  pawing  the 
ground.  Behind  some  bushes  he 
heard  a  woman's  plaintive  tone,  and 
the  harsher  voice  of  a  man,  mingled 
at  intervals  with  the  prattle  of  a 
child. 

The  man  was  a  short  spare  figure, 
with  flashing  black  eyes,  long  mus- 
taches hanging  down  over  his  mouth, 
and  black  hair  streaming  on  his 
shoulders.    Energy  was  the  charac- 


teristic of  his  features,  and  the  sinews 
of  his  frame  were  like  cords  of  steel. 

In  his  arms  he  held  a  child,  three 
or  four  years  old.  The  child  called 
him  father,  and  clasped  him  affec- 
tionately with  its  little  hands.  A 
woman  was  also  there,  sobbing  pas- 
sionately, and  wiping  the  tears  trom 
her  eyes. 

"  Canst  thou  pray,  my  son?  "  said 
the  man,  seating  the  child  upon  his 
knee. 

"  Surely  he  can,"  the  woman  an- 
swered ;  *^  morning  and  evening  he 
repeats  his  prayer." 

"  Grow  up  a  good  man,  my  son — 
not  such  a  one  as  thy  father.  In 
another  year  put  him  to  school,  that 
he  may  learn  something  good." 

"That  will  I,  though  it  were  to 
cost  me  my  last  florin ! " 

"  And  take  him  far  hence !  When 
he  is  older,  never  tell  him  what  his 
father  was.  Conceal  my  name  from 
him ;  never  let  him  know  that  he  is 
the  son  of  Rosa  Sandor  the  robber."* 

"  Ask  thv  father,  child,  when  he 
will  again  visit  us." 

"  I  know  not,  my  son.  For  me  the 
morning  never  dawns  of  which  I  can 
say,  this  day  is  mine.  Here  to-day, 
to-morrow  fifty  miles  off;  after  to- 
morrow, perhaps  under  the  turf" 

"  Talk  not  thus !  See,  tears  are  in 
the  child's  eyes." 

"  So  is  it,  my  son,  and  not  other- 
wise. The  robber  has  none  to  whom 
to  pray,  early  and  late,  for  protection 
to  his  life." 

"  But  you  are  no  murderer,  Sandor ! 
Yon  have  no  man's  blood  upon  your 
hands ! " 

"  Seek  not  to  palliate  my  offence, 
dear  wench !  Sooner  or  later,  the 
gallows  and  the  ravens  will  claim 
me." 

Again  the  woman  began  to  sob; 
the  child  cried  when  it  saw  its  mother 


*  Soblesinger  describes  Rosa  Sando^  as  ''  a  man  about  thirty-fiTe  years  of  age 
not  Tery  tall  or  stout,  with  fair  hair,  small  mustaches  and  whiskers,  and  with  no- 
thing of  the  bandit  in  his  appearance  or  demeanour,'*  but  mentions  that  he  had  a 
lieutenant  of  the  popular  bandit  type,  a  broad-shouldered  truculent  personage  with 
a  formidable  black  beard,  and  long  hair  streaming  on  his  shoulders.  *'  A  strange 
relation,*'  he  adds,  **  exists  between  the  two  men.  The  master  was  anxious,  for 
reasons  easy  to  conceiTe,  that  his  person  should  not  be  generally  known  in  the 
eonntry  ;  whilst  the  servant,  on  the  contrary,  had  vanity  enough  to  take  pleasure  in 
poBSiDg  for  the  fiimoiis  Rosa  Sandor.  All  the  portraits  of  the  latter  which  are 
eircnlated  throii|^at  the  country  are  faithful  likenesses  of  the  lieutenant,  and  bene* 
ibB  wmmon  errooeoas  notion  of  the  Captain." 
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weep^  with  deep  feellog  the  robber 
caressed  and  comforted  them. 

^*  Go  home,  dear  ones  1  **  he  said, 
'^and  be  not  uneasy.  Tell  no  one 
that  yon  have  seen  me.  And  His 
blessing  be  npon  yon,  whose  blessing 
I  dare  not  ask !  " 

The  woman  and  child  departed. 
The  robber  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and,  standing  up  in  the  stirrups, 
listened,  as  long  as  they  were  audible, 
to  the  infantine  tones  of  his  child. 
Suddenly  an  icy- cold  hand  was  laid 
upon  his.  Startled,  but  without 
uttering  a  sound,  he  turned  his  head. 
A  man  stood  beside  his  horse.  It 
was  the  fugitive  from  St  Thomas. 

^*Fear  nothing  from  me,  Rosa! 
Handle  not  your  pistols.  Mine  shall 
not  be  the  first  blood  yon  shed.  Not 
to  that  end  has  your  life  been  pre- 
served through  sixteen  years  of  peril. 
Your  destiny  is  not  that  of  a  common 
malefactor.** 

"  You  know  me,  then  ?** 

*^By  report,  as  an  outlaw,  with 
M  price  upon  your  head.  I  know,  too, 
that  you  have  a  beloved  wife  and  a 
darling  child,  to  see  whom  once  in 
4jvery  year  you  risk  your  life — here, 
where  all  know  you,  and  any  might 
betray  you."  , 

**  Not  a  word  of  that !  Yon  are  rag- 
ged and  needy.  Doubtless  yon  would 
enlist  in  my  band.  Here,  take  this"— he 
offered  him  a  pistol ;  *^ rather  than  do 
that,  send  a  bullet  through  your  head." 

The  fugitive  from  St  Thomas  looked 
earnestly  in  Sandor*s  face.  Then  he 
said  quietly,  almost  carelessly,  '*  Do 
my  bidding,  and  the  name  of  the 
Robber  shall  no  longer  be  coupled  with 
that  of  Rosa  Sandor.** 

*^  Are  yon  mad  V  Have  I  not  done 
my  utmost?  and  in  every  quarter? 
Let  them  pardon  my  past  offences,  and 
they  would  hear  of  no  new  ones.  The 
traveller  need  no  longer  fear  me. 
Have  I  not  offered  to  compensate  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  all  those  I 
have  injured,  and  to  build,  ont  of  my 
ill-gotten  gains,  a  place  of  worship  for 
that  God  whose  commandments  I 
have  wilfully  broken  ?  All  I  ask  is  to 
be  suffered  to  live  amongst  my  fellow- 
men,  and  to  earn  my  dally  bread  by 
the  labour  of  my  bands.  They  would 
never  listen  to  my  offers.  There  la 
DO  atonement  I  am  not  willing  to 
make  to  the  offended  laws  of  God 
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and  mv  ooontry.  But  they  ever 
rejected  and  drove  me  forth.  And 
thou— what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?— 
betray  roe  ?  Fly,  wretch  1  Hitherto 
I  have  shed  no  blood." 

^^  Henceforward  thou  shalt  shed  it, 
and  thereby  redeem  thy  crimes.  Your 
country  accepts  what  the  law  refused. 
Your  couutrv  has  foes.;  go,  wash  with 
their  blood  the  stain  from  your  name ! " 

^^  Tempt  me  not !"  said  the  robber 
moumfnlly.  ^^Ah,  were  it  indeed 
granted  me  to  die  a  happy  and  hon- 
ourable death  upon  the  battle-  field  I — '* 

*^And  if  fame,  instead  of  death, 
awaited  you  there  ?  And  if,  on  your 
return  thence,  the  ver^'  men  who  now 
chase  you  from  forest  to  forest,  came 
forth  to  meet  you  with  laurel  crowns 
and  joyous  acclamations ;  and  if,  in- 
stead of  *^  robber,"  hero  and  patriot 
were  coupled  with  your  name  ? — " 

''Stop  I  befool  me  not!  Oh,  I 
could  do  much  1  A  strong  squadron 
could  I  bring  into  the  field,  composed 
of  men  who  a  hundred  times  have 
looked  death  fearlessly  in  the  face; 
men  inured  to  heat  and  cold,  and  to 
back  a  horse  for  three  days  and  nights 
without  dismounting." 

*'  I  will  go  and  intercede  for  you." 

''  But  what  am  I  to  thee  ?  AVho 
art  thou?  And  why  wonldst  thou 
serve  me  ?  " 

''  Oh,  I  have  my  motives.  I  am 
one  whom  the  Raitzen  have  driven 
from  house  and  home,  whose  wife 
they  have  seduced,  whose  kindred 
they  have  slain.  By  flight  alone  did  I 
escape  with  nty  life ;  and  here,  in  this 
very  forest,  have  I  buried  my  onlv 
child,  polluted  and  murdered.  All 
these  thmgs  have  the  Raitzen  done  to 
me.  Now,  tell  me,  if  yon  war  against 
them,  you  will  give  no  quarter  V  " 

•'None." 

•'  Then  trust  me  that  I  will  never 
rest  until  I  bring  your  pardon,  on  the 
condition  that  you  take  the  field 
against  the  Raitzen  with  your  whole 
l^d.  And  may  your  happiness  on 
earth  be  measured  by  the  destruction 
yon  bring  npon  their  accursed  race." 

•'  Clear  me  the  path  to  the  battle- 
field, and  you  shall  have  a  mountain 
of  your  enemies*  skulls." 

•'  I  viff  do  so.  By  all  that  is  sacred, 
I  swear.  In  a  fortnight  I  bring  your 
pardon.     Where  shall  we  meet  ?  ** 

•'  We  ?  nowhere.    I  tnut  no  man. 
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If  joa  be  sincere,  come  to  Felegyhaz. 
There,  in  the  tavern,  sits  each  morn- 
ing a  wrinkled  old  beggar,  his  grey 
hair  tied  up  in  two  knots.  He  has  but 
one  hand — thereby  will  you  know 
him.  Show  him  this  pistol,  and  he 
will  conduct  you  to  me.  Seek  not  to 
compel  from  him  the  secret  of  my 
hiding-place,  for  no  tortures  could 
wring  it  fi-om  his  lips.  Be  not  angry. 
I  must  be  cautious.  For  sixteen 
years  have  I  been  hunted  like  a  beast 
of  prey.  And  now  away,  and  keep  to 
your  right  to  find  the  path.  An 
opposite  road  is  mine.'' 

He  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped off  through  the  forest. 
•  •  •  . 

The  fortnight  had  not  expired 
when  George  entered  the  tavern  at 
Felegyhaz. 

In  a  dark  comer,  over  a  measure  of 
wine,  sat  the  grey-haired,  one-handed 
beggar. 

George  showed  the  pistol.  The 
beggar  rose  from  his  seat,  drank  off  his 
wine,  paid  the  tavern-keeper,  and  left 
the  house.  Not  a  syllable  escaped 
him. 

The  two  men  stopped  before  a 
wretched  hut,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
village.  The  beggar  went  in,  and 
brought  out  two  powerful  black  sad- 
dle-horses. He  signed  to  George  to 
mount  one,  whilst  he  himself  sprang 
npon  the  other,  as  actively  as  thongh 
he  were  a  young  man  and  had  both 
hands. 

Once  fairly  off,  the  old  beggar  be- 
came talkative.  These  hordes,  he  said, 
were  hacks  of  Rosa  Sandor's,  good 
beasts  enough ;  but  the  Captain's 
favourite  steed  was  far  finer  and  bet- 
ter, and  would  let  none  but  its  master 
mount  it,  and  would  gallop  for  whole 
days  together  without  rest,  or  food,  or 
drink.  It  swam  the  Theiss  thrice 
running,  and  watched  its  master's 
sleep  like  the  most  faithful  dog, 
neighing  when  danger  approached. 


Till  late  in  the  evening,  they  rode  on 
across  the  endless  heath.  No  path 
was  there,  nor  visible  landmark ;  only 
at  intervals  a  patch  of  stunted  aspens, 
and  now  and  then  a  hut,  whence  pro- 
ceeded the  hoarse  bark  of  dogs,  or  a 
sheep- pen  vacant  until  nightfall. 
There  were  fens  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  rushes,  and  swarming  with  white 
herons ;  and  vast  tracts  of  moor, 
grazed  and  trampled  by  every  sort  of 
cattle.  Now  and  then,  on  the  far 
horizon,  the  travellers  caught  sight  of 
a  steeple ;  or  of  a  dark  mass  of  wood, 
coaxed  by  toil  and  care  from  the  un- 
grateful sandy  soil. 

At  last  night  fell.  All  around  grew 
grey,  and  then  black;  but  still  the 
old  horse- herd  kept  steadily  on  his 
way.  In  the  remote  distance  a  red 
glimmer  was  seen:  right  and  left 
named  the  fires  of  the  shepherds. 

*^  Yonder  is  Rosa  Sandor,"  said  the 
Betydr,  pointing  to  the  distant  light : 
"  there  we  shall  find  him." 

Another  honr  brought  them  to  the 
place.  As  they  drew  near,  the  horses 
that  stood  round  the  fire  neighed 
aloud,  and  the  figures  of  three  mei> 
were  visible.  Their  attitude  was  one 
of  watchfulness  and  determination. 

A  peculiar  whistle  from  the  lips  of 
the  old  Betyir  warned  them  of  the 
approach  of  friends. 

One  of  the  three  men  at  the  firo- 
was  the  robber  chief,  Rosa  Sandor. 

"  What  bring  you?  "  asked  Rosa. 

"  Your  pardon ! "  cried  George ;  and^ 
springing  from  his  steaming  horse,  he 
handed  a  sealed  packet  to  his  interro- 
gator.   "  Read  and  rejoice  I "  * 

The  robber  turned  to  the  firelight,  and 
unfolded  the  document,  which  quivered 
in  his  hand  as  he  read  it.  One  tear 
and  then  another  fell  npon  the  paper ; 
slowly  he  bent  his  knees,  and  turned' 
his  glistening  eyes  to  heaven.  "  My 
Lord  and  my  God  1  "  he  exclaimed, 
his  utterance  choked  by  sobs,  "  for 
sixteen  years  I  have  been  hunted  like 


*  Rosa  Sandor  was  less  a  highwayman   than   a  cattle-lifter,    and  pursued   hi» 
▼oeatton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Szegedin.     **  He  was  never  in  prison,"    says- 
Schlesinger,  **  but  repented  his  misdemeanours  of  his  own  free  will,  and  wrote  to  the 
iBSgistrates  stating  that  he  would  leave  their  cattle  alone,  if  they  would  pardon  him 
for  the  past  and  allow  him  to  pursue  the  Austrians."     The  Hungarian  GoTemment 
granted  his  request,  and  he  did  good  service,  especially  against  Jellnchich  and  the 
Serbs  ;  and  also  repeatedly  entered  Pesth  and  Komom  with  despatches,  when  those 
places  were  closely  invested  by  the  Anstrians. — See  Schlesinger,  i.  22G-8,  for  othe^ 
pariienlars  of  this  Hungarian  Robin  Hood,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  thre< 
lumdred  men,  and  was  further  remarkable  by  his  abstinence  from  blood&bed. 
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a  wild  beast,  bat  Thoa  vouchsafest  to 
me  to  be  once  more  a  man !  ^^ 

He  turned  to  his  companions.  ^^  To 
horse !  '*  he  cried ;  *^  let  the  troop 
assemble." 

They  sprang  to  their  horses,  and 
soon  npon  all  sides  the  signal-whistle 
was  heard.  In  ten  minutes,  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  mustered  round  the  fire. 

**  Friends  and  comrades,*'  cried 
Sandor,  ^*  that  which  we  have  so  long 
desired  has  come  to  pass.  We  are  no 
longer  robbers — our  country  pardons 
us.  It  is  granted  us  to  atone  our 
crimes  by  an  honourable  death.  Is 
there  one  amongst  you  who  does  not 
repent  his  past  life,  and  rrjoice  to  be 
allowed  to  end  it  in  honour  ? '' 

^^Not  oner*  was  the  unanimous 
shout. 

**  Will  you  follow  me  to  the  battle  ?  " 

" Everywhere !    To  death  I  " 

'*  Swear  it.'* 

The  vow  was  brief.  "  We  joyfully 
swear  to  shed  our  blood  for  our  fathcr- 
Und :  *' 

*'  Add,**  said  George  to  liosa,  *•'  and 
to  give  no  quarter  !  '* 

ICOSTALRU. 

The  soldier  is  dying  of  home-sick- 
ness. 

On  a  sudden  an  epidemic  broke  out 
amongst  the  Hungarian  troops  sta- 
tioned in  foreign  lands. 

A  mysterious  man  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  visiting  the  wine-houjtes 
frequented  by  the  hussars,  and  joining 
in  their  conversation.  The  words  ho 
spoke,  re]>eatc<i  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
spread  far  and  wide  amongst  the 
light-hearted  soldiers,  whose  light- 
heartcdness  then  suddenly  left  them. 
The  stranger  told  them  of  things 
which  had  happened  in  their  native 
land ;  and,  when  lie  defuirted,  he  left 
behind  him  printed  verses  and  pro- 
clamations. These  the  privates  took 
to  their  Serjeants  to  have  read  to 
them.  When  they  heard  them  read 
they  wept  and  cursed,  and  learned  by 
heart  both  v^rse  and  prose,  from  the 
first  wonl  to  the  last,  and  repeated 
them  from  morning  till  night. 

Then  many  took  to  their  beds,  and 
neither  ate  nor  drank ;  and  when  the 
doctors  asked  what  ailed  them,  ther 
pointed  to  their  hearts,  and  said, 
**  Home !  home  !~let  as  go  home  !** 


Biany  died,  and  no  one  could  say 
what  had  killed  them.  The  rough 
uneducated  soldiers  were  pining  away 
in  home-sickness,  like  flowers  trans- 
planted to  a  foreign  and  nngenial  soil. 

An  experiment  was  tried.  Some 
of  the  sick  men  received  leave  to  go 
home.  The  next  day — they  were 
well  and  hearty. 

It  became  known  that  some  one 
was  at.work  secretly  innoculating  the 
soldiers  with  this  strange  malady ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the 
person. 

The  soldiers  !~oh,  not  one  of  tkem 
would  betray  him ;  and  all  snares 
were  laid  in  vain.  With  the  officers 
ho  never  meddled.  The  private  sol- 
diers were  his  men.  With  them  he 
felt  himself  secure  from  treachery. 
And  the  seed  he  scattered  abroad 
produced  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  dejection  of  the  troops  became 
daily  more  striking.  The  soldiers 
grew  wild  and  intractable.  No  lon- 
ger, when  riding  their  horses  to  water, 
did  they  sing,  as  had  been  their  wont, 
joyous  ditties  in  praise  of  wine  and 
women.  Their  songs  were  now  sad 
and  strange-sounding;  mournful  words 
to  yet  more  dismal  tunes.  They  sang 
of  their  country,  of  their  dear  native 
land,  and  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  in 
dirge-like  strains ;  and  the  burden  of 
every  couplet  was  "  Epen  Magyar!" 
Like  the  last  accents  of  a  dying  man 
were  the  tones  they  uttered,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  ending  in 
piteous  long-protracted  cadences. 

Still  are  such  songs  to  be  heard  in 
Hungary *s  forests,  and  aroond  her  vil- 
lages, in  the  silent  night-time.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  do  the^  sound  like 
funeral  dirges,  and  their  long  sad 
notes  like  waitings  fVom  the  grave. 
•  .  .  • 

In  a   small  Gallician    town  was 

Soartered  a  divbion  of  hussars— splen- 
id  fellows,  for  whom  the  heart  of 
many  a  Polish  maiden  beat  iinicker 
than  its  wont.  The  most  beautiful 
woman  in  all  the  neighbourhood  loved 
tlie  best  blade  amongst  the  hussars — 
the  Captain. 

Countess  Anna  K— nsky,  the  lovely 
Polish  widow,  had  been  for  six  months 
betrothed  to  the  bold  hussar  officer, 
and  the  wedding-day  was  near  at 
hand.  A  single  night  Intervened.  On 
the  eve  of  the  ba|»py  day,  the  bride* 
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groom  went  to  visit  bis  bride.  He 
was  a  tail  slender  man,  witb  the 
bloom  of  y oath  still  upon  his  face ;  but 
his  high  forehead  was  already  bald ; — 
*^  Son  and  moon  together/*  as  the 
Hungarian  proverb  says. 

The  bride  was  a  fair  and  delicate 
lady,  with  abandant  black  locks,  a 
pale  nervous  countenance,  and  blue 
eyes  of  that  unusual  lustre  which  one 
finds  only  in  Polish  blue  eyes.  At 
sight  of  her  lover,  her  alabaster  cheek 
was  overspread  with  the  roses  of 
lovers  spring-time,  and  her  eyes  beam- 
ed like  the  rising  sun. 

The  bridegroom  would  fain  have 
appeared  dieerfhl ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
deceive  the  gaze  of  love,  which  reads 
the  beloved  one's  trouble  in  each  fold 
of  the  brow,  in  each  absent  glance  of 
the  eye.  Tenderly  she  approached 
him,  smoothed  his  forehead's  wrinkles 
with  her  hand,  and  imprinted  a  kiss 
in  their  place.  But  again  they  re- 
tamed. 

''  What  ails  thee,  dearest  ?  How 
is  this  ?  Sad  on  the  eve  of  our  wed- 
ding-day?" 

^*  I  ?  Nothing  ails  me.  But  I  am 
annoved  at  an  incident — a  casualty— 
which  I  cannot  postpone.  The  court- 
martial  has  condemned  a  man  to 
death.  I  have  just  now  signed  the 
sentence.  The  man  is  to  be  shot  to- 
morrow :  just  on  our  bridal-day !  I 
would  it  were  otherwise !" 

^^  The  man  is  doubtless  a  criminal  ?  " 

*^  According  to  military  law.  He 
has  been  debauching  soldiers  from 
their  duty — exciting  them  to  desert 
and  return  home  to  fight  the  Serbs. 
Death  is  the  penalty  of  his  crime." 

^^  And  yon  have  signed  the  sen- 
tence? Are  you  not  a  Magyar? 
Love  you  not  your  native  land  ?" 

^^  I  am  a  soldier  before  everything. 
I  respect  the  laws." 

"  Impossible !  You,  who  love  so 
well,  cannot  be  devoid  of  that  most 
ennobling  kind  of  love — patriotism." 

^^  I  can  love,  but  I  cannot  dream. 
Of  the  maxims  and  principles  of  re- 
voiationists,  I  understand  not  a  word ; 
bot  thus  much  I  know,  revolutions 
never  end  well.  Much  blood,  little 
hononr,  eternal  remorse." 

'*  Say  not  eternal  lemorse,  but 
eternal  hope.  H<^e  that  a  time  must 
come,  which  will  compensate  all  suf- 
ferings and  sacrifices." 

T&   fiur  enthusiast   quitted   her 


bridegroom's  side,  seated  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  played  with  feverish 
energy  the  well-known  song, 

"  Noch  ist  Polen  nicht  verloren ! " 

her  eyes  flashing  through  tears.  Her 
lover  approached  her,  removed  her 
hand,  which  trembled  with  emotion, 
from  the  keys  of  the  instrument,  and 
kissed  it. 

"  Poor  Poland  1     Well  may  thy 
daughters  weep  over  thy  fate;   but 
alas  I  in  vain.    I  was  lately  in  Pesth. 
Passing  along  a  street  where  a  large 
house  was  building,  I  noticed  amongst 
the   labourers    a    woman,    carrying 
stones  to  and  fro  upon  her  head,  for 
the  use  of  the  masons.      Twice — 
thrice— I   passed  before  her.     The 
sweat  streamed  from  her  face;  her 
limbs  could  scarcely  support  her.  She 
was  no  longer  young,  and  the  toil 
was  severe.     This  woman  once  pos- 
sessed a  palace  in  Warsaw — far,  far 
more  magnificent  than  the  houEe  she 
was  then  helping  to  build.     Its  por- 
tals were  surmounted  by  a  prince's 
coronet;   and  many  are  the  joyous 
hours  I  have  spent  beneath  its  hospi- 
table roof.    .     .  When,  at  the 
sound  of  the  noonday  bell,  she  seated 
herself  at  her  wretched  meal,  I  ac-* 
costed  her.     For  a  long  time  she 
would  not  recognise  me;   then  she 
turned  away  her  head  and  wept.  The 
other  women  only  laughed  at  her.    I 
offered  her  money ;  she  thanked  me, 
and  took  very  little.    She,  once  the 
mistress  of  millions,  besought  me  to 
send    the   remainder   to    her   little 
daughter,  whom  she  had  left  a  depen- 
dant on  a  rich  family  in  a  distant 
town.    I  promised  to  seek  out  her 
daughter.    When  I  had  last  seen  her 
she  was  a  lovely  child,  six  years  of 
age.    Eight  years  had  elapsed,  bring- 
ing her  to  the  verge  of  womanhood. 
I  reached  the  house.    In  answer  to 
my  inquiries,  a  girl   appeared — not 
that  fair  and  delicate  being  whose 
sweet  countenance  still  dwelt  in  my 
memory,  but  a  rude  creature,  with 
hard  coarse  features  and  wild  eyes. 
She    did    not   recognise    me,    often 
though  she  had  seen  me.    I  spoke  to 
her  in  Polish ;  she  understood  not  a 
word.    I  asked  after  her  mother ;  she 
stared  vacantly  in  my  face.     . 
Truly,  the  fate  of  Poland  is  a  terrible 
example  of  what  a  nation  may  expect 
from  its  neighbours  when  it  engages 
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in  a  strnnle  with  one  more  powerful 
tlian  itself;  and  woo  to  tho  Ma^ar 
if  he  docs  not  profit  by  the  warning  !*^ 

*'Ah!  it  iB  no  Magyar  who  can 
tallc  thas  T* 

**Anna!  thy  first  hnsband  fell  in 
battle  on  tho  morrow  of  thy  weddinc 
day.  Wonldst  then  lose  thy  second 
bridegroom  on  its  eve  ?'* 

"  I  ?  With  contrition  I  avow  my 
cnlpable  weakness  ;  I  love  yon  more 
than  my  conntry,  more  than  liberty. 
Until  to-day,  no  man  ever  heard 
these  words'  from  a  Polish  woman. 
/  wish  you  to  sacrifice  yourself?  Did 
Ton  seek  to  do  so,  I  should  surely 
hold  you  back— which  no  Polish  wife 
ever  yet  did  to  her  husband.  All  I 
crave  of  you  is  to  leave  that  man  his 
Ufe,  whose  patriotism  was  stronger 
than  your  own.  On  our  bridal  eve, 
I  ask  you  foraman*s  life  as  a  wedding- 
gift." 

**  And  a  soldier's  hononr !" 

**  Punish  him  otherwise." 

*'  There  is  but  one  alternative.  The 
man  has  uistigated  mutiny  and  deser- 
aertion ;  the  law  has  doomed  him  to 
death.  I  must  execute  the  sentence, 
or  fly  with  him  to  Ilungarr.  And 
thence,  I  well  know,  I  should  never 
return.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  judge 
pnnisbes,  or  is  an  accomplice  of  the 
criminal.  In  one  hand  I  have  the 
aword  of  justice,  in  the  other  the  ban- 
ner of  insurrection.  Choose !  which 
shall  I  raise?" 

.  •  •  . 

The  sky  was  scarcely  reddened  by 
the  dawn  when  the  prisoner  was  led 
forth  to  execution.  Silently,  without 
other  sound  than  that  of  their  horses* 
hoofs,  marched  the  square  of  hussars. 
In  the  centre,  on  an  open  cart,  was 
the  chaplain,  a  crucifix  in  bis  hand ; 
and  beside  him,  in  a  white  shirt,  bare- 
headed and  with  fettered  hands,  the 
culprit,  George  of  St  Thomas. 

The  sun  rose  a5  they  reached  the 
appointed  place.  The  plumes  of  tho 
hussars  and  the  grey  locks  of  the  con- 
demned man  fluttered  in  the  morning 
breeae.  They  took  him  from  the 
cart :  six  hussars  dismounted  and  nn- 
slnng  their  cirbines;  the  remainder 
formed  up.  The  adjutant  unfolded  a 
paper  and  read,  in  a  stem  and  nicrci- 
less  voice,  the  sentence  of  death  pasjted 
npon  George  of  St  Thomas.  Acconl- 
iog  to  CQstomarj  form,  a  soldier 
•t^iped  np  to  the  adjutant,  presented 


him  with  a  wand,  and  thrice  implored 
mercy  for  the  condemned  man.  The 
third  time  the  ofllcer  broke  the  wand 
in  two,  threw  it  at  the  criminal's  feet, 
and  said  in  solemn  tones,  **  God  is 
merciful!" 

At  these  words  tho  doomed  man 
raised  his  head ;  his  attitude  grewmoro 
erect,  his  features  glowed.  He  gased 
around  him  in  the  faces  of  the  assem- 
bled soldiers,  then  npwanis  at  tho 
purple  clonds,  and  spoke  in  enthu- 
siastic tones. 

"Thank  thee,  O  Godl"  he  said; 
"  and  thanks  also  to  yon,  comradei^, 
for  my  death.  Life  has  long  been  a 
burthen  to  me ;  death  is  welcome.  I 
have  lost  evcn'thing — wife  and  child, 
bouse  and  home ;  my  country  alono 
remained  to  mo,  and  her  I  could  not 
free.  I  rejoice  to  die.  You,  com- 
rades, bless  God,  that  yonder,  beyopd 
the  mountains,  yon  have  a  mother,  a 
beloved  bride,  a  faithful  wife,  an  hi- 
fant  child,  waiting  your  return. 
Tender  beyond  the  mountains  you 
have  your  homes,  your  cottages,  your 
families.  Pray  to  God  that  at  rour 
last  hour  yon  may  welcome  death  as 
joyfully  as  I,  who  have  nothing  left 
npon  earth.**  He  pansed,  and  sank 
npon  his  knees,  as  if  power  had  de- 
parted from  his  limbs. 

The  soldiers  stood  motionless  as 
statues.  Tlie  adjutant  waved  the 
paper  in  his  hand.  Gloomily  the  six 
nnssars  raised  their  carbines. 

Once  more  the  adjutant  raised  the 
folded  paper,  when  behold !  a  yonng 
non-commissioned  ofltcer  dashed  out 
of  the  ranks,  snatched  the  fatal  docu- 
ment from  his  hand,  tore  it,  and 
threw  the  firagments  at  the  feet  of  tlic 
firing-party. 

Two  hundred  sabres  flashed  front 
their  scabbards,  and,  amidst  a  cloud 
of  dust,  two  hundred  chargers  sconre<f 
across  the  plain. 

•  •  .  . 

The  wedding  gnests  were  waitin<:. 
The  bridegroom  was  there  in  fnll  uni- 
form, glittering  with  gold,  and  thor 
beaateous  bride  in  her  gracefhl  rob<> 
of  white  lace.  Yet  a  moment,  and 
she  would  be  his  wedded  wife. 

The  moment  was  very  long. 

The  bridegroom  awaited  his  ad- 
jutant's return  from  the  exerntioTi. 
Until  then,  ho  would  not  approach  tho 
altar. 

VChaX  iff  at  the  very  instant  tho 
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aolemn  TesI  passed  hb  lips,  there 
reached  his  ears  the  rattle  of  the 
life- destroying  volley,  which  he,  the 
thrice  happy  lover,  had  commanded  ? 

What  if,  whilst  God*s  servant  im- 
plored Heaven^s  blessingon  theirnnion, 
the  angry  spirit  of  the  criminal,  in- 
voking vengeance  on  his  judge's  head, 
appeared  at  the  footstool  of  the  Al- 
mighty? 

Still  no  adjntant  came. 

The  bridegroom  was  nneasy.  Yet 
uneasier  grew  the  bride. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  whispered,  *4t  were 
better  to  postpone  the  ceremony." 

"  Or,"  he  repUed,  "  to  hasten  it." 

A  foreboding  of  evil  oppressed  them 
both. 

And  still  the  adjutant  came  not. 
Two,  three  honrs  elapsed  beyond  the 
appointed  time.  Noon  approached ; 
each  minute  seemed  an  eternity. 

At  last  hoofs  clattered  in  the  court. 
Hasty  steps  and  jingling  spurs  were ' 
heard  upon  the  stairs.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  npon  the  door.  ...  It  opened, 
the  adjutant  appeared,  pale,  dusty, 
exhausted,  the  sweat  streaming  over 
his  face. 

** Remain  without!"  cried  the 
bridegroom.  **  Ton  bring  a  message 
of  death — enter  not  here  I " 

^*  No  message  of  death  do  I  bring," 
replied  the  officer  hoarsely,  ^^bnt  a 
hundred  times  worse.  The  condemned 
man  has  taken  the  hussars  away  with 
him,  all,  towards  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  A  couple  of  leagues  off 
they  released  me  to  make  my  report  1" 

*'My  horse!"  shouted  the  bride- 
groom, hurrying  madly  to  the  door. ' 
But  be  paused  at  sight  of  his  bride, 
paler  than  ever  and  with  terror  in  her 
glance. 

'*  Wait  but  a  moment,  dearest 
love!"  he  said,  clasped  her  to  his 
breast,  kissed  her,  and  threw  himself 
on  his  horse. 

The  animal  reared  beneath  him  and 
would  not  leave  the  court.  The  rider 
strnck  the  spurs  sharply  into  its  flanks. 
Once  more  he  looked  back.  There 
she  stood,  the  beloved  one,  in  her 
bridal  dress  upon  the  balcony,  and 
waved  her  kerchief.  "  You  will  soon 
be  back,"  she  said. 

She  never  saw  him  again. 

•  •  •  • 

Forward  raced  the  hussars  upon 


their  rapid  coursers,  forward  towards 
the  blue  mountains — ever  forward. 

Through  forest  wildernesses,  over 
pathless  heaths,  up  hill  and  down — 
ever  forwards  to  the  distant  moun- 
tains. 

Right  and  left  steepled  citips  ap- 
peared and  vanished ;  the  vesper  bells 
greeted  them  as  they  passed ;  loudly 
neighing,  their  horses  swept  along, 
swift  and  ever  swifter. 

Amongst  them  rode  the  gray- 
headed  man,  guiding  them  by  un- 
trodden paths,  over  swamp  and  moor, 
through  silent  groves  of  pine,  forwards 
to  the  mountains. 

In  the  evening  twilight  they  reach 
the  banks  of  a  stream.  Here  and 
there  on  the  distant  hills  glimmer  the 
shepherds^  fires ;  beyond  those  hills 
lies  the  Magyar^s  home,  and  in  their 
valleys  this  stream  takes  its  rise. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  they  dis- 
mount, to  water  their  horses  in  the 
wave  whose  source  is  in  their  native 
land. 

Whilst  the  horses  sup  the  cool 
stream,  their  riders  strike  up  that  gay 
and  genial  song,  whose  every  note 
brings  memories  of  "home, — 

'*  Hei !  anch  ich  bin  dort  ffoboren. 
Wo  der  Stern  dort  rtrahlt."  • 

Who  ever  rode  so  merrily  to  death? 

But  the  vedettes  make  sudden  sign 
that  some  one  comes. 

In  the  distance  a  horseman  is  seen ; 
his  steed  vies  in  swiftness  with  the 
wind,  his  long  plume  and  laced  pelisse 
stream  behind,  the  gold  upon  his 
schako  glitters  in  the  red  sun-rays. 

^^  The  Captain  I "  is  murmured 
around. 

The  hussars  mount,  draw  their 
sabres,  form  line,  and  when  their 
captain  appears  in  their  front,  they 
offer  him  the  customary  salute. 

Breathless  with  fury  and  speed,  at 
first  he  cannot  speak.  Motionless 
in  front  of  the  line,  hfs  sabre  quivering 
in  bis  hand,  he  is  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  express  his  indignation.  Before 
he  can  find  them,  four  hussars  quit 
the  ranks;  the  youngest — the  same 
who  tore  up  the  sentence — raises  hi» 
hand  to  his  schako,  and  addresses  his 
chief. 

"Welcome,  Captain!  You  c< 
at  the  right  moment  to  accompany 
to  Hungary.    Short  time  is  there 
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deliberation.  Decide  quickly.  We 
will  seize  your  horse's  bridle,  and  take 
yon  with  ns  by  force.  Well  do  we 
know  that  yon  come  willingly ;  bnt  so 
will  yon  avoid  disgrace,  should  defeat 
be  our  lot.  You  must  with  us — by 
force.  If  we  succeed,  yours  the 
glory ;  if  we  fall,  the  guilt  is  ours, 
since  we  compel  yon.  Play  your 
part!  Defend  yourself !  Cut  one  or 
two  of  ns  from  our  saddles,  the  first 
who  lays  hand  on  your  rein  —  see,  I 
grasp  it !  Strike,  Captain,  and  with 
a  will." 

He  did  as  he  said,  and  seized  the 
horse's  bridle ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  an  old  scijeant  laid  hand  on  its 
mane.    Tlie  horse  stirred  not. 

The  Captain  gazed  hard  at  them, 
each  in  turn ;  but  he  raised  not  his 
sabre  to  strike.  Behind  him  his  for- 
sMcen  briJe,  before  him  the  mountain 
frontier  of  his  native  land.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  heaven  of  love  and  happi- 
ness; on  the  other,  glory  and  his 
country's  cauje.  Two  mighty  pas- 
sions striving  against  each  other  with 
a  giant*s  force.  The  fierce  conflict 
went  nigh  to  overpower  him ;  bis 
bead  sank  upon  his  breast.  Suddenly 
blared  the  trumpets  in  rear  of  the 
squadron ;  at  the  martial  sound  his 
eager  war- horse  bounded  beneath  him. 
With  awakening  enthusiasm  the 
rider  raised  his  head  and  waved  his 
sabre. 

"  Forward,  then,"  he  cried,  *'  in 
God's  name ! " 

And  forward  he  sprang  into  the 
river,  the  two  hussars  by  his  side; 
the  cloven  waters  plashing  in  pearls 
around  their  heads. 

Forward,  forward  to  the  blue 
mountains ! 

In  lengthening  column,  the  hosaars 
followed  across  the  stream — the  horses 
bravely  breasting  the  flood,  the  bold 
riders  singing  their  wild  Magyar 
ditty.  But  dark  and  gloomy  was 
their  leader's  brow,  for  each  step  led 
him  farther  from  happiness  and  bis 
bride. 

In  the  midst  of  the  troop  rode 
George  of  St  Thomas,  in  bis  hand 
the  banner  of  Hungary.  His  cheek 
glowed,  his  eye  flashed :  each  step 
brought  him  nearer  to  revenge. 

The  troubletl  stream  is  once  more 
stilled,  the  fir-wood  receives  the  fugi- 


tivea,  their  horses'  tramp  dies  away  in 
the  darkness.  Here  and  there,  nom 
the  distant  mountains,  the  herds- 
man's horn  resounds ;  on  their  flanks 
the  shepherd's  fire  gleams  like  a  blood- 
red  star. 
Forward,  forward  1 

Back  to  thy  lair,  bloodthirsty 
monster,  back  and  sleep ! 

Let  the  forest- grass  grow  over  the 
ensangnined  plain. 

How  much  is  destroyed,  how  much 
has  passed  away. 

How  many  good  m«i,  who  were 
here,  are  here  no  longer;  and  how 
many  who  remain  wonld  grieve  but 
little  if  they,  too,  were  numbered 
with  the  dead. 

The  hero  of  battles  is  once  more  a 
robber  and  a  fugitive.  The  iron  hand 
of  the  law  drives  him  from  land's  end 
to  land's  end. 

In  the  mad-honse  mopes  a  captain 
of  hussars,  and  ever  repeats, — ^^Wait 
BUT  A  MOMENT  I  "  Nouo  there  can 
gaeas  the  meaning  of  his  wonls. 

Only  George  of  St  Thomas  is 
happy.  Ho  sleeps  in  a  welcome 
mve,  dreaming  of  sweet  renown  and 
deep  revenge. 

We  have  soppressed  two  chapters 
of  this  tale,  both  for  want  of  space, 
and  because  thoy  are  unpleasantly 
fnll  of  horrors.  Tliey  are  chiefly  occn  • 
pied  with  the  vengeance  wreaked  by 
George,  who  is  frightfully  mutilated  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  npon  the  Serbs, 
and  especially  npon  his  deadly  foe 
Baail ;  and  include  an  account  of  the 
capture  by  assault,  and  subsequent 
conflagration,  of  the  town  of  St 
Thomas.  They  are  in  no  way  essen- 
ttal  to  heighten  or  complete' the  in- 
terest of  those  we  have  given ;  and 
UEmoay  is  as  appropriately  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  chapter  as  at  the 
cloae  of  the  fifth.  The  plot  of  the 
whole  tale,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  quite  inimportant ;  but  there  is  an 
originality  aiKl  a  wild  vigour  in  many 
of  the  scenes,  which  justify,  in  com- 
bination with  other  German  transla- 
tions from  the  Magyar  that  have 
lately  reached  ns,  an  anticipation  of 
yet  better  things  from  the  present 
generation  of  Hungarian  poets  and 
novelists. 
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THE   MESSAGE   OF   8XTH. 

AN  ORIENTAL  TRADITION. 

BY  DBLTA. 

I. 

Prostrate  upon  his  conch  of  yellow  leares, 
Slow-breathing  lay  the  Father  of  Mankind  ; 
And  as  the  rising  sun  through  cloudland  weaves 
Its  gold,  the  glowing  past  returned  to  mind, 
Days  of  delight  fbr  ever  left  behind. 
In  purity's  own  robes  when  garmented, 
Under  perennial  branches  intertwined — 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  hung  temptingly  overhead, 
£den*s  blue  streams  be  traced,  by  blira  ecstatic  led. 

Before  him  still,  in  the  fiir  distance  seen, 

.    Arose  its  rampart  groves  impassable ; 
Stem  behind  giant  stem,  a  barrier  screen. 
Whence  even  at  noonday  midnight  shadows  fell; 
Vainly  his  steps  bad  sought  to  bid  farewell 
To  scenes  so  tenderly  beloved,  although 
Living  in  sight  of  Heaven  made  Earth  a  Hell ; 
For  fitful  lightnings,  on  the  turf  below, 

Spake  of  the  guardian  sword  aye  flickering  to  and  fro— 

m. 

The  fiery  sword  that,  high  above  the  trees, 
Flashed  awful  threatenings  from  the  angers  hand. 
Who  kept  the  gates  and  guarded : — nigh  to  these, 
A  hopeless  exile,  Adam  loved  to  stand 
Wistful,  or  roamed  to  catch  a  breeze  that  fanned 
The  ambrosial  blooms,  and  wafted  perfume  thence. 
As  'twere  sweet  tidings  from  a  distant  land 
No  more  to  be  beheld  ;  for  Penitence, 
However  deep  it  be,  brings  back  not  Innocence. 

IV. 

Thus  had  it  been  through  weary  years,  wherein 
The  primal  curse,  working  its  deadly  way, 
Had  reft  his  vigour,  bade  his  cheek  grow  thin. 
Furrowed  his  brow,  and  bleached  his  locks  to  grey : 
A  stricken  man,  now  Adam  prostrate  lay 
With  sunken  eye,  and  palpitating  breath. 
Waning  like  sunlight  from  the  west  away ; 
While  tearfully,  beside  that  bed  of  death. 
Propping  his  father's  head,  in  tenderness  hung  Seth. 

V. 

**  Seth,  dearest  Seth,"  'twas  thus  the  father  said, 
**Thou  know'st — ah !  better  none,  for  thou  hast  been 
A  pillow  to  this  else  forsaken  head. 
And  made,  if  love  could  make,  life's  desert  green — 
The  dangm  I  have  braved,  the  ills  unseen. 
The  wearUiess  and  woe,  that,  round  my  feet, 
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Lay  even  as  fowlers*  nets ;  and  bow  the  wrath 
Of  an  offended  God,  for  blossoms  sweet 
Strewed  briars  and  thorns  alons  each  msged  path : — 
Tet  deem  not  that  this  Night  no  nope  of  Morning  hath. 

vr. 

*^  On  darlcncss  Dawn  will  break ;  and,  as  the  gloom 
Of  something  all  unfelt  before,  downweighs 
My  spirit,  and  forth-shadows  coming  doom, 
Telling  me  this  may  be  my  last  of  days— 
I  call  to  mind  the  promise  sweet  Qi^i  praise 
Be  ever  His,  who  from  Him  hath  not  thrust 
The  erring  utterly !)  agun  to  raise 
The  penitential  prostrate  from  the  dnst, 
And  be  the  help  of  all  who  pat  in  Him  their  tmst. 

vn. 

.  *^  Know  then,  that  day,  as  sad  from  Eden^s  home 

Of  primal  blessedness  my  steps  were  bent 

Relnctant,  through  the  weary  world  to  roam, 

And  tears  were  with  the  rooming*s  dewdrops  blent, 

That  Hwas  even  then  the  Almighty  did  relent — 

Saying,  ^  Though  labour,  pain,  and  peril  be 

Thy  portion,  yet  a  balsam  sweet  of  scent 

For  man  hath  been  provided,  which  shall  free 
From  death  his  doom — yea,  gain  lost  Eden  back  to  thee. 

vin. 

^*  Although  thy  disobedience  hath  brought  down 

The  wrath  of  justice ;  and  the  penalty 

Are  pangs  by  sickness  brought,  and  miscry^s  frown, 

And  toil — and,  finally,  that  thou  shalt  die ; 

Yet  will  I  help  in  thine  extremity. 

In  the  mid  garden,  as  thou  know^st,  there  grows 

The  Tree  of  Life,  and  thence  shall  preciously, 

One  day,  an  oil  distil,  of  power  to  close 
Sin*s  bleeding  wounds,  and  soothe  man*8  sorrows  to  repose. 

IX. 

•  

^^  That  promise  hath  been  since  a  star  of  light. 

When  stumbled  on  the  mountmins  dark  my  feet ; 

Hath  cheered  me  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 

And  made  awaking  even  to  labour  sweet ; 

But  now  I  feel  the  cycle  b  oomplete, 

And  horror  weighs  my  spirit  to  the  ground. 

Haste  to  the  guarded  portals,  now  His  meet. 

And  learn  if,  even  for  me,  may  yet  be  found 
That  baUiam  for  this  else  inunedicable  wound. 

X. 

*^  Thine  errand  to  the  Angel  tell,  and  He 
(Fear  not,  he  knows  that  edict  (h>m  the  Throne) 
Will  guide  thy  footsteps  to  the  Sacred  Tree, 
Which  crowns  the  Garden's  midmost  space  alone : 
Thy  father's  utmost  need  to  hfan  make  known ; 
And  ere  life's  pulsing  lamp  be  wasted  quite. 
Bring  l>ack  this  Oil  of  Mercy ; — haste,  oe  gone ; 
Haste  thee,  oh  haste!  for  my  mcertain  sight. 

Fitful,  now  deems  it  day,  aad  now  Is  quenched  in  night ** 
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Seth  heard ;  and  like  a  swift,  fond  bird  he  flew, 
By  filial  love  impdled ;  yea,  lessened  dread 
£yen  of  the  guardian  Fiery  Angel  Icnew — 
And  throngh  the  flowery  plains  untiring  sped — 
And  upwaras,  onwards  to  the  river-head — 
Where,  high  to  heaven,  the  verdant  bairiers  towered 
Of  Eden ;  when  he  sank— o^ercanopied 
With  sudden  lightning,  which  around  him  showered, 
And  in  its  vivid  womb  Uie  midday  sun  devoured. 

XII. 

And  in  his  ear  and  on  his  heart  was  poured, 
While  there  entranced  he  lay,  an  answer  meet ; 
And,  gradually,  as  Thought  came  back  restored. 
Uprising,  forth  he  hied  with  homeward  feet. 
Sweet  to  the  world^s  grey  Father,  oh  how  sweet 
His  coming  on  the  nearest  hill-top  shone! 
For  now  all  f^bly  of  his  heart  the  beat 
Returned ;  and  of  his  voice  the  faltering  tone, 
Meeting  the  listener's  ear,  scarce  made  its  purpose  known. 

xni. 

^^  Beloved  father !"  thus  'twas  throngh  his  giief 
Impassioned  spake  the  son,  '*  it  may  not  be, 
Alas !  that,  for  thy  misery's  relief 
Wells  now  the  promised  balsam  from  Life's  Tree. 
And  must  I  say  farewdl — ^yea,  part  with  thee?—* 
Droop  not  thus  all  despairing :  breath  may  fail, 
And  days  and  years  and  ages  onward  flee 
Ere  that  day  dawn ;  but  Thou  its  beams  shalt  hidl, 

And  earth  give  up  its  dead,  and  Life  o'er  Death  prevail. 

XIV. 

*^  Astounding  are  the  visions  I  have  seen : 
The  clouds  took  shapes,  and  turned  them  into  trees 
And  men  and  mountains ;  and  the  lands  between 
Seemed  cities,  dun  with  crowds ;  and  on  the  seas 
Dwelt  men,  in  arks  careering  with  the  breeze; 
And  shepherds  drave  their  flocks  along  the  plain ; 
And  generations,  smitten  with  disease. 
Passed  to  the  dust,  on  which  tears  fell  like  rain ; 

Yet  fathers,  in  their  sons,  seemed  ago  grown  youth  again ! 

XV. 

'^  And  the  wide  waters  rose  above  the  tops 
Of  the  high  hills,  and  all  looked  desolate — 
Sea  without  shore  I  Anon  appeared  the  slopes. 
Glowing  ¥rith  blossoms,  and  a  group  elate 
Eying  an  arch,  bright  with  earth's  future  fate, 
In  heaven ;  and  there  were  wanderings  to  and  fro ; 
And,  while  beneath  the  multitudes  await. 
Tables,  by  God's  own  finger  written,  show 

The  Law  by  which  He  wills  the  world  should  walk  below : 

XVI. 

**  And  ever  passed  before  me  clouds  of  change. 
Whose  figures  rose,  and  brightened,  and  dedined ; 
And  what  was  now  familiar  straight  grew  strange. 
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And,  melting  into  vapoars^  left  behind 
No  trace ;  and,  as  to  silence  sank  the  wind. 
Appeared  in  heaven  a  beaoUfbl  bright  star, 
Under  whose  beams  an  Tnfiut  laj  reclined ; 
And  all  the  wheels  of  nature  ceased  their  jar. 
And  choiring  angels  hymned  tiiat  Presence  from  aflur. 

xvn. 

^*  And  then,  methon^t,  upon  a  monntain  stood 

The  Tree,  from  wmch,  as  shown  to  thee,  should  flow 

That  Oil  of  Mercy— bat  it  looked  like  blood! 

And,  to  all  qoarters  of  the  earth  below, 

It  streamed,  until  the  desert  ceased  to  know 

Its  curse  of  barrenness ;  the  clouds  away 

Passed  in  their  darkness  from  the  noon ;  and  lo ! 

Even  backwards  flowed  thai  brightness  to  this  day, 
And,  Father,  showed  me  thee,  enc&ded  by  its  ray : — 

xym. 

*^  It  showed  me  thee,  from  whom  mankind  had  birth. 

And  myriads— countless  as  the  sere  leaves  blown 

From  wintry  woods — whose  places  on  the  earth. 

Even  from  the  burning  to  the  icy  zone, 

Were  to  their  sons*  sons  utterly  unknown. 

Awakening  to  a  fresh,  eternal  mom : 

Mcthinks  I  list  that  glad  Hosannah'a  tone. 

From  shore  to  shore  on  all  the  breezes  borne ! 
Then,  Father,  droop  not  thus,  as  utterly  fbrlom ; 


a 


A  long,  long  fritnre,  freaked  with  sin  and  strife. 
The  generations  of  the  wcnrld  must  know ; 
But  surely  frt)m  that  Tree — the  Tree  of  Life— 
A  healing  for  the  nations  yet  will  flow. 
As  God  foretold  thee.'* 

"  Freely  then  I  go. 
For  steadfast  is  the  Lord  hb  word  to  keep,*' 
Said  Adam,  as  his  breathing,  faint  and  dow, 
Ceased ;  and  like  zephyr  dying  on  the  deep. 
In  hope  matured  to  fiaith,  the  First  Man  fell  aaleep ! 


The  Voice  of  Nature. 


TBE  VOICE  OF  NAT0RE. 


To  light  ft  iceoe  mora  f*ii— 

Day  neTerhftd  90  eireet  a  close, 

Or  night  a  charm  aa  rare. 

And  I  have  climbed  the  rockj  gt«ep 

That  cat>  the  tbU  in  twaia, 
And  gaze  adonn  the  lonely  iweep 

That  seeks  the  vale  again. 

I  gaze  on  auoj  ■  Bt^tcly  dome 

or  high  imperiooa  name, 
Oa  many  a  low  and  hamble  home 

Unglorified  by  fame  : 

But  all  are  wrapt  in  deep  repose. 

And  not  a  sonad  is  there  • 

To  tell  how  Bwift  the  Rirer  flows 
Between  the  banks  of  Care. 

Unmarked,  the  stream  of  life  glides  on 

To  that  Eternal  Sea, 
Wliere  earthly  son  hath  neter  shone, 

Nor  aught  of  earth  can  be. 

And  this,  to  me,  19  as  a  spell 

That  binds  me  to  the  night— 
That  bathes  each  wild  untrodden  dell 

In  wiTea  of  myetic  light. 

There  are  who  say  this  wondroas  world 

Is  bat  the  work  of  chance  ; 
That  earth,  like  some  huge  scroll, unfurled, 

And  wrought  its  own  adranee  ; 

That  senseless  atoms  blindly  grew 
Into  a  woildoTlight  ; 

That  oreatnrea  no  Cieatorknsw — 
That  death's  eternal  night  i 

O  Man,  with  aspirations  high, 

/(  this  the  end  yon  craxe  1 
Oh  Man,  with  soal  that  cannot  die. 

And  perish  in  the  graxe— 

Are  all  the  wonders  prophets  told 

Bat  wild  delosire  dreams  t 
And  can  it  be  that  human  mould 

Is  bat  the  day  it  seems  I 


Shall  loTe  and  rirtna  lire  on  earth, 

And  with  the  earth  deoay  t 
Shall  faith,  and  hope,  and  stainless  worth. 

Pass  like  a  dream  away  t 

Come  forth,  thoa  false  and  snbtle  sage  1 

Creation  read  aright  i 
Cast  off  the  gathering  mists  of  age. 

And  dear  thy  ctonded  sight  t 

Throw  down,  throw  down  the  guilty  pea — 
Break  off  the  stubborn  mask  -. 

The  creed  thon  dar'st  assert  tu  meii. 
Its  truth  of  NatHTt  ask  I 


Ou  land  or  on  the  sea. 
The  lightest  sound  thy  step  may  leave 
Shall  breathe  "  Eternity  I" 

Come  tread  with  me  this  diiiy  height, 
'        And,  through  this  waste  ot  air. 
Gaze  out  upon  lbs  forma  of  night — 
What  is  thine  answer  there  1 

The  moonlit  fields  of  waring  eon. 
That  ripening  harreats  fill — 

Tbe  bubbling  spriogs  where  lakes  art  b<m>. 
To  man  Eubserrient  still — 

All  speak  of  His  anbonnded  lore 
Who  caused  those  streams  to  flow, 

Who  fed  those  Gelds  trom  founts  above. 
And  made  the  harrest  grow. 

And  wheresoe'er  the  broad  moon's  rajs 

In  matchless  beauty  fall, 
They  mirror  forth  to  tboughtnil  gaze 

The  Hand  that  fashioned  all. 

There's  not  a  plant  upon  the  earth. 

There's  not  a  tree  nor  flower. 
But  bears  the  stamp  of  hearenly  birth. 
The  proof  of  heavenly  power. 

The  Tcry  leaf  on  which  you  tread 
Was  wrought  with  wondrous  hand, — 

A  fragment  of  a  Tolume  dread 
That  speaks  to  erery  land  : 


For  Nature  is  a  living  page 
That  pieaches  God  to  man  1 

CaAHLGB  WlLTOR. 
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B&ITUH  LABOUB  AND  FOREIGN  BECIFROCITY. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  preaent 
day,  not  only  from  pretended  philan- 
thropists, bat  from  well-meaning 
and  conscientious  ])eople,  about  the 
''  KighU  of  Labour."  In  fact,  the 
term  has  become  so  hackneyed  that 
very  rarely  is  any  popular  speech  de- 
liver^ from  a  hustings,  or  elsewhere, 
without  its  occurrence  as  a  marked 
and  leaduig  principle,  which  the 
speaker  is  determined  to  uphold. 

But  general  terms  are  almost  al- 
ways susceptible  of  wide  and  contra- 
dictory construction;  and  when  we  come 
to  analyse  this  phrase,  *^  the  rights  of 
labour,'*  and  to  consider  the  differ- 
ent iuter])retations  which  have  been 
passed  upon  it,  we  are  forced  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  very  few  of 
thoae  who  use  the  words  have  auv 
distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  which 
they  ought  to  convey.  One  man 
considers  ^*  the  rights  of  labour**  as 
identical  with  the  operation  of  the 
maxim  which  exhorts  us  ^*  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest,  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.**  Another  defines  those 
rights  to  mean,  ^'  a  fair  day*s  wage 
for  a  fair  day*8  labour.**  And  so  the 
term  is  bandied  about  among  ns,  re- 
peated and  reiterated,  until  it  has 
fairly  lost  the  semblance  of  anything 
like  clear  significance. 

Meanwhile  labour,  in  this  countiy 
at  least,  is  loudly  calling  fur  the  re- 
cognition of  its  rights,  v^hatever 
those  rights  may  bo  —  not  for  the 
shadow,  but  the  substance;  not  for 
the  name,  but  for  the  reality.  I<«abonr 
in  Ireland  is  struck  down  and  para- 
lysed—paralysed in  its  first  natural 
function  and  duty,  the  production  of 
food,  although  millions  of  acres,  capable 
of  yielding  large  returns  of  cereal  pro* 
dnce,  are  either  unbroken  or  with- 
drawn from  the  tillage  of  the  plough. 
Labour  in  Scotland  is  becoming  dady 
less  remunerative ;  the  northern  popu- 
lation is  driven  to  emigrate  by  thou- 
sands, or  to  take  refuge  in  the  cities 
and  towns  already  redundantly  sup- 
plied. Wages  are  decreasing  in  the 
Lowlands ;  the  poor-rate  is  multiply- 
ing fast ;  and  the  greatest  source  of 


oar  wealth,  the  iren  trade,  Is  in  a  state 
of  lamentable  prostration.  labour 
in  England,  by  far  the  richest  country 
of  the  three,  is  scarcely  better  re- 
munerated. In  the  rural  districts,  we 
hear  of  lowered  agricultural  wages 
and  growing  discontent ;  in  the  towns, 
we  are  told  of  mills  closed  or  put  upon 
short  time  ;  and,  from  the  metropolis 
and  the  larger  cities,  we  have  accounts 
of  misery  and  destitution  which,did  they 
reach  us  from  missionaries  in  a  heathen 
land,  would  fill  our  souls  with  horror, 
and  our  hearts  with  righteous  indiguu- 
tiou. 

To  that  call,  proceeding  from  the 
labourers  themselves,  we  cannot  and 
we  dare  not  turn  a  deaf  ear.  We 
must  listen  to  it,  appalling  as  it  is  ; 
and  examine  into  the  cause  of  it,  if  we 
wish  society  to  remain  as  it  has  been. 
,  We  must  allow  no  preconceived  ideas  or 
impressions,  generated,  perhaps,  by 
the  delusions  of  the  last  few  years, 
or  of  many  years,  to  stand  In  our 
way  when  so  frightful  a  calamity  ap- 
proaches as  the  destitution  and  de- 
moralisation of  the  working  and  pro- 
ducing classes  of  this  mighty  empire  ; 
for  we  may  as  well  expect  a  fabric  to 
stand  after  its  foundations  have  been 
worn  away,  as  suppose  that  a  state 
can  exbt  without  tne  support  of  those 
who  are,  in  reality,  the  artificers  of 
its  whole  wealth  and  produce. 

Would  to  heaven  weconld  ])er8aade 
men  to  throw  aside,  not  for  a  time, 
but  for  ever,  their  party  notions,  and, 
what  is  still  more  difilcult,  their  selfish 
Interests;  and  Induce  them  to  look 
this  great  question  broadly  and  fairly 
lu  the  face !  They  will  not  find  ft 
treated  of  in  their  politico- economical 
treatises— those  wretched  collection^ 
of  sophisms  compiled  by  the  dullest 
and  most  blear-eyed  of  mankind, 
which  have  been  accepted  in  our  day 
as  monuments  of  transcendaut  wis- 
dom. l*hey  will  not  find  the  question 
mooted  at  all  in  the  tomes  of  their 
conceited  statists:  but  if  they  stop 
beyond  that  dreary  range,  and  go 
forth  into  the  scenes  of  busy  life,  they 
will  bear  it  discussed,  always  eagerly. 
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Bometimes  ably,  sometimeB  incompe-  an  evil  to  which  gOTemmentS,  btsed 
tectlf,  in  the  vorksfaop,  the  forge,  the  on  tlie  popnlar  represeDtatire  prln- 
faetory,  the  cottage,  and  the  mine ;  ciple,  are  pecaliarlj  liable ;  ana  tlie 
and  they  may  then  form  some  idea  of  slull  and  prescience  of  the  modem 
the  importance  which  the  working-  statesman  will  be  more  consplnonaly 
classes  attach  to  that  mach-abnsed  shown  in  restraining  than  in  encon- 
tenn— "  the  Rights  of  Labonr."  raging  the  spirit  of  chanee.     Why 

^e  mere  general  discassion  of  anch  complain  of  want  of  actinty,  or  of 
a  point  impliea  that  there  is  some-  calpable  negligence,  when  the  fact  is 
thing  amiss,  either  in  oar  social  or  befbre  ns  that,  dnriog  the  last  few 
in  onr  commercial  and  national  sys-  years,  the  whole  of  onr  commerdat 
lero.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  Bystem  has  nndergone  a  radical 
think  there  can  be  no  argnment.  cnange,  which  has  affected,  more  or 
Unless  some  totally  new  evangel  has  less,  every  sonrce  of  labonr,  every 
been  reaerved  for  these  latter  days,  branch  of  industry,  every  application 
Sodalism,  as  It  is  understood  on  the  of  capital  thronghont  the  Biftiab 
Continent,  and  even  partially  among  empire?  We  have  been  the  reverae 
ourselves,  is  a  wild  and  miserable  of  Idle,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
delnslon.  It  has  been  tried,  over  At  home,  not  one  single  interest  has 
and  over  again,  nnder  circumstances  escaped  the  ordeal  of  experiment? 
far  more  favonrable  for  its  develop-  abroad,  we  have  subjected  the  colo- 
ment  than  any  which  are  lihely  to  nies  to  forced  operations,  from  the 
occnr  again,  and  has  invariably  effects  of  which  it  Is  exceedin^y 
failed.  Nay,  the  tendency  of  Liberal-  doubtftil  If  they  can  ever  rally,  at 
tsoi  has  been  to  sweep  what  modlHed  least  under  onr  tatelary  care. 
Sodalism  might  exist  in  a  dvllised  These  alterations  and  changes  were 
commnnity  away.  Guilds,  corpora-  no  donbt  intended  by  their  devisers 
tioDs,  the  chartered  prifileges  of  to  be  productive  of  good,  bnt  they 
bDrghs,  have  all  vanished,  or  been  may  In  realltj  have  been  prodnctive 
reduced  to  shadows,  and  nothing  is  of  evil.  It  is  impoadble  to  foretell 
now  permitted  to  stand  between  the  with  certainty  theetfectofanyBweep- 
employer  and  the  employed.  Social-  ing  change,  even  when  the  elemeuta 
ism,  through  the  law,  can  have  no  of  calcnIatioD  appear  to  be  within 
existence.  It  may,  indeed,  lawfully  our  own  control.  When  they  are 
rear  and  extend  itself,  if  It  can,  on  its  beyond  it— aa  mnst  be  the  case  when- 
own  simple  merits ;  bnt,  tried  by  that  ever  we  assnmc  the  co-operation  of 
teat,  it  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  fordgn  independent  powers,  without 
new  form  of  labonr,  liable  to  compe-  securing  it  by  treaty — the  uncer- 
tition  as  before,  and  powerless  to  taiuty  is  still  greater.  It  cannot  bo 
afltet  prices,  by  which  labour  mnst  denied  that  the  late  commerdat 
ever  be  estimated.  changes  proceeded  upon  the  assnmp- 

Onr  firm  and  fixed  belief  Is,  that  tion  of  redprodty,  and  that  this 
what  are  termed  social  grievances  are  assnmption  has  been  proved  by  expe- 
simply  the  consequence  of  a  faulty  or  rience  to  be  utterly  wrong.  So  lai^ 
erroneons  connierdal  and  national  then,  they  have  not  answered  A* 
system.  T^tid  and  snperflcial  writers  expectations  of  their  framers.  J&98 
have  talked  a  great  deal  about  what  imports  may  be  advantageous  ortfie 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  Laisiez-  reverse  ;  but  they  have  at  all  events 
/rare"  tendcndes  of  modem  states-  ftiied  in  prodndng  reciprocity,  and  in 
men — intending  thereby  to  convey  the  converting  foreign  nations  to  our  Insn- 
impres^n  that  Goverament  is  not  lar  commercial  doctrines.  Itwoaldbe, 
■ctiTe  enough  in  its  regnlating  and  tosaytheIeaBtofit,becomingiothose 
modifying  fnnctioas.  According  to  who  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the 
onr  -view,  this  is  a  most  unfounded  present  system  to  remember  this,  and 
charge,  as  against  either  the  Govern-  to  mitigate  the  arrogance  of  thdr 
ment  or  tbe  Legislature.  We  can  tone ;  for,  undeniably,  the  most  im- 
discem  no  lack  of  activity-— no  want  portant  half  of  then-  prophecy  has 
of  inteiference :  on  the  contrary,  we  fallen  to  the  ground, 
are  inclined  to  complain  that  changes  Still  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether, 
are  too  common  and  rapid.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
voh.  Lxix. — Ko.  ccccxxin.  n 
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miBed  reciprocity,  we  have  derived  any 
material  advantage  from  the  chan^ ; 
and  here  men  will  differ  according  to 
their  methods  of  estimation.    Those 
who  are  determined,  at  all  haaards,  to 
cr^  np  the  advantages  of  Free  Trader 
will  point  to  a  balance-sheet  of  extend- 
ed exports  as  a  sure  index  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  nation.    Is  it,  after  all, 
a  sure  index  ?   The  whole  amount  of 
our  national  exports  is  but  an  infi- 
nitesimal portion  of  the  annual  crea- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  country ;  it  con- 
sists of  the  products  of  only  a  few 
branches  of  industry,  and  represents 
the  employment,  not  of  the  masses  of 
the  population,  but  merely  of  a  smdl 
section.    Some  of  these  branches,  in- 
deed the  most  important  of  them,  do 
not  possess  the  first   guarantee   for 
stability  and  endurance.  They  dq^end 
for   their  existence  entirely  ufwn  the 
fupply  of  foreign  material.  But  for  the 
cotton-wool  of  America,  the  factories 
of  Lancashire  would  be  shut  up  ;  and 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
inquire  what  likelihood  there  is  of  an 
extended,  or  even  a  continued  supply. 
Increased  exports  frive  us  no  account 
whatever  of  internal  and  homo  con- 
sumption.    During    the    last   year, 
with  a  limited  supplv  of  raw  mate- 
rial, owing  to  a  detCcient  crop,   we 
have  sent  away  more  cotton  goods 
than  before.    What  is  the  natural  in- 
ference from  that,  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  home  consumer  ? 

Neither  is  it  fair  to  select  any  two 
or  three  branches  of  industry  which 
may  be    flourishing,  and  to  parade 
these  as  an  index  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country.  If  Free-Trade  had 
not  been  productive  of  advantage  to 
eome  classes,  it  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  so  long.    We  know  perfectly 
well,  and  arc  preparer!  to  admit,  that 
at  this  moment  some  trades  are  doing 
well ;  but  then  they  are  thriving  aitheex* 
penseofthe  great  body  of  the  commmnity, 
Sach,  for  example,  is  the  linen-trade 
of  Dundee,  supported  at  the  preseal 
time  by  a  large  demand  from  abroad 
for  coarse   textures,    the   origin   of 
which  demand  may  be  traced  to  the 
Free-Trade  measures.     That  cheap 
provisions,  owing  to  the  imports  fix>m 
abroad,  should  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  operatives  engi^ed  in  thb  kind 
of  manufacture,   will  admit   of  no 
doobt ;  bat  how  does  that  affect  the 


genera]  prosperity  of  the  nation  ?  Those 
operatives  work  for  the  foreigner,  and 
are  fe<l  by  the  foreigner.  Their  con- 
tributions to  the  national  revenue, 
through  the  customs*  duties  and  ex- 
cise, cannot  bo  taken  as  an  equivalent 
for  their  decreased  consumption  of 
British  agricultural  produce ;  yet  how 
often  is  such  an  instance  as  thia  pa- 
raded as  a  proof  of  general  prosperity  1 
After  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
branch  of  importance  which  is  pros- 
pering at  the  present  time.  The  wool- 
len trade  has  been  steady,  but  not  more 
profitable  than  before.  The  cotton 
trade  we  know  to  be  depressed ;  and 
the  iron  trade,  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able staples,  because  the  raw  materials 
of  the  coal  and  ore,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
nufactured article,  are  of  British  pro- 
duction, is  at  present  worse  than  un- 
profitable. 

We  state  these  things,  not  as  proofs 
of  the  inefllcacy  of  Free  Trade,  but 
simply  as  tending  to  show  that  no 
sound  inferences  as  to  the  general  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  exports  have  in- 
creased. The  only  criterion  is,  and 
must  be,  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  the  vast  depreciation  of  la- 
bour, and  the  want  of  employment 
which  is  visible  over  the  three  king- 
doms ;  and  we  have  alluded  to  the  two 
most  formidable  symptoms — pauper- 
ism and  extended  emigration,  ilow 
these  unchallenged  and  admitted  facts 
are  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  gene- 
ral prosperity,  it  remains  for  our  phi- 
losophers to  9how. 

To  what,  then,  is  this  owing?   Wc 
can  only  attribute  it  to  one  cau^e — 
the  total  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
the  British  producer.   Politiciani»  may 
attempt,  as  they  have  heretofore  donis 
to  explain  away  evident  and  startling 
factson  trivial  andinsuflicientgn»uu<U ; 
journalists  may  affect  to  sm'or  at  the 
representations  of  the  sufferers,  and 
to  turn  their  complaints  Into  deririun  ; 
economista  may  offer  to  prove  the  fit- 
ness of  existing  circumstance!*,  a)H>n 
certain  immutable  laws  of  which  they 
were    the  sole   discoverers ;    dema- 
gogues may  strive  to  divert  at  toot  ion 
from  the  lamentable  consetiuences  of 
their  misdeeds  by  attacking  other  in- 
atitntiona ;  but  the  fact  of  general  de- 
pression and  distress  remains  oncon* 
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tiOYerted  and  incapable  of  denial ;  and 
so  it  will  remain  until  the  national  po- 
licy is  altered. 

It  is  now  precisely  twelve  months 
ago  since  we  drew  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  actnal  state  of  Brit- 
ish agriculture  under  the  operation  of 
Free-Trade  prices.  We  then,  and  in 
subsequent  articles,  quoted  the  deli- 
berate opinion  of  those  who  favoured 
and  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  as  to  what  remunerative  prices 
in  reality  were;  we  called  as  wit- 
nesses the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr 
Wilson,  M.P.  for  Westbury,  and 
others — ^and  showed  that,  according 
to  their  judgment,  not  that  of  Pro- 
tectionists, wheat  could  not  be  grown 
with  a  profit  in  this  country  unless  it 
eommanded  in  the  market  from  12s. 
to  168.  more  per  quarter  than  was  at 
that  time  the  average  of  England. 
We  were  told  in  reply,  by  our  anta- 
onists,  that  the  depression  was  merely 
accidental.  Hardly  one  of  them  ven- 
toied  to  say  that  they  had  anticipated 
soch  a  result,  or  that  such  a  result 
was  desirable:  on  the  contrary,  the 
finrmers  of  this  country  were  told  to 
believe  that  the  low  prices  current 
were  simply  the  consequences  of  an 
«xuberant  harvest,  combined  with 
the  first  impulse  of  new  importation, 
and  that,  from  sheer  want  of  ma- 
terial, the  latter  would  speedily  sub- 
side. At  the  close  of  another  year, 
and  after  another  harvest  materially 
differing  in  quality,  we  find  prices 
actually  lower  than  they  were  at  this 
time  twelvemonths.  Nor  is  this  the 
case  with  grain  alone,  but  with  cattle : 
thus  demonstrating  how  hopeless  is 
the  condition  of  the  British  farmer 
mider  the  operation  of  the  present 
law. 

That  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
agriculturista,  who  constitute  by  far 


the  most  important  body  of  British 
producers,  and  therefOTe  of  consumers 
in  the  home  market,  would  speedily 
react  upon  every  branch  of  industry, 
we  foresaw  and  foretold;  and  the 
result  is  now  before  us,  evident  in 
each  day^s  reiterated  tale  of  distress. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are 
assured  in  certain  quarters,  that  at 
every  hazard  the  experiment  must 
go  on ;  that,  having  once  embarked  in 
a  career,  however  dangerous,  we  must 
persevere  to  the  last ;  and  that  pro- 
tection to  native  industir  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  genius  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people. 

Let  us  see  whether  it  be  so.  And, 
as  to  judge  of  this  question  we  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  Britain,  let  us 
try  to  discover  the  extent  to  which 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are 
acknowledged  in  other  lands,  where 
frvsedom,  both  of  sentiment  and  action, 
is  claimed  quite  as  enthusiastically  as 
in  our  own.  It  is  worth  while  know- 
ing how  far  our  opinions  on  this  com- 
mercial subject  have  been  responded 
to,  not  by  despotic  states,  wherein 
the  popular  voice  might  be  suppressed, 
but  by  the  most  liberal  and  enter- 
prising countries,  which,  we  were  told, 
waited  only  for  our  example  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  reciprocity. 

Among  these  we  are  surely  entitled 
to  reckon  Switzerland  and  Germany — 
including  in  the  latter  denomination 
that  powerful  confederacy,  the  Zoll- 
verein,  which  embraces  the  Hanseatic 
towns.  These  are  Protectionist — 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  main- 
tain their  doctrine  of  fostering  native 
industry,  and  meeting  us,  not  with 
reciprocity,  but  with  augmented  cus- 
toms* duties.  The  followlug  extracts 
fr^om  the  last  modifications  of  the 
general  tariff  of  the  Zollverein  may 
be  instructive : — 


MODIFICATIONB   OF    THE    GENEEAL    TULIF?  OF  THE    ZOLLVEREIN. 


Impost  Dcnxs  on, 

Old  Duty. 

N«W  DiJTT. 

Cotton  twist,  unbleached,  per  owt., 

£0     6     0 

0     9 

0 

Iron,  raw,        .            .          do. 

(Free.) 
0    3    0 

0     1 

0 

...    pig,  rails  and  raw,  oast  and  refined  steel,    . 

0    4 

6 

Linen,  yiz. — 

Yarn,  raw,                    per  do. 

0    0    6 

0    6 

0 

...    bleached  or  djed, 

0    8    0 

0  16 

0 

...    boO«d  with  ashes, 

0    16 

0    9 

0 

Thread,             .           .           .           .            . 

0    6    0 

0  12 

0 

Mannftotares,  raw,       .           .           .           . 

0     6     0 

0  12 

0 

bleached,  &o.,    . 

1  13    0 

3     0 

0 

Wo(d]«a  Banafkctuves,     •           .           .           . 

4  10    0 

7  10 

0 
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The  Utw  which  gave  a  tariff  to 
Switzerland  on  the  80Ui  of  Jane  1849, 
oommeoces  by  enacting  **  that  all  the- 
articles  which  are  imported  into 
Switaerland,  are,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, specified  by  the  present  law, 
sobmitted  to  an  import  daty,*^  and 
proceeds  to  impose  duties  of  yarioas 
kinds  on  all  conceivable  articles  of 
importation.  So  far  from  being  in 
favonr  of  Free  Trade,  the  Swiss 
nation  is  distinctly  opposed  to  it; 
because,  as  in  France,  the  people 
engaged  in  those  important  branches 
of  indostry  are  fnlly  alive  to  their 
interest,  and  exercise  the  power  they 
possess  to  render  the  revenoe  laws 
subservient  to  it. 

Next  comes  France*  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  which  country,  and  its  reci- 
procal sentiments,  Mr  Cobden  almost 
perilled  his  case,  when  he  undertook 
his  crusade  to  stir  up  that  enthusiasm 
for  free  imports  which,  according  to 
his  view,  lay  burning  at  the  heart  of 
every  people  throughout  the  civilised 
globe.  We  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  acoonnts  of  his  reception  in 
France,  which  appeared  in  many  of 
the  London  journals,  were  absurdly 
exaffgerated;  and  that,  beyond  the 
circjo  of  that  small  and  despised 
clique  of  whom  M.  Bastlat  is  or 
was  the  head,  it  was  the  reverse  of 
flattering,  until  he  arrived  at  Bor- 
deaux. There,  indeed,  the  wine- 
growers of  the  Gironde  prepared  an 
ovation  for  the  statesman  who  had 
opened— or  rather  who,  it  was  hoped, 
woold  open — the  ports  of  England  to 
the  produce  of  their  generous  vintage. 
But  when,  in  answer  to  one  of  his 
entertainers,  more  practical  or  suspi- 
cious than  the  rest,  the  hero  of  the 
League  was  compelled  to  avow  bis 
opinion  that  wine  was  a  fair  subject 
for  taxation,  the  disheartening  an- 
nouncement was  made  that,  u  the 
wine  duties  were  not  repealed,  Bor- 
deaux did  not  interest  itself  at  all  in 
the  question  of  Free  Trade.  Nor  can 
we  at  this  moment  discover  a  country 
visited  by  Mr  Cobden,  whatever  may 
be  its  form  of  government,  that  has 
fulfilled  those  **  confident  expecta- 
tions "  which  he  announced  with 
such  singular  energy.    It  cannot  be 


said  that  democracy  has  made  no  pro- 
gress in  Europe  since  1846.  The  gallant 
and  mighty  people  of  France  are  now 
in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  man,  and  have  only  to  indicate 
their  will  to  their  representative 
governors,  and  it  is  obeyed.  Have, 
then,  free  imports  followed  in  the  train 
of  liberty?  Englishmen  are  not 
likely  soon  to  forget  bow  the  enfran- 
chised people  of  France  first  made 
nse  of  their  newly  acauired  power ; 
and,  though  with  steadier  and  more 
regular  action,  the  great  French  Re- 
public has  held  on  its  protective 
course  up  to  the  recent  opening  of 
its  Chamber,  heedless  alike  of  the 
lectures  of  &L  Bastiat,  or  the  ex- 
ample of  England.  Indeed,  there 
appears  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  on 
this  one  subject  among  all  statesmen 
and  all  parties.  Once,  it  is  true,  the 
eloquent  though  unsuccessful  voice 
of  M.  de  Lamartine  was  heard  pro- 
phesying, in  mystical  phrase,  the 
speedy  triumph  of  brotherhood  and 
interchange ;  but,  bv  some  association 
of  ideas  which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
onderstand,  the  Free-trader  of  Meu- 
don  shortly  became  chief  of  that 
government  which  established  the 
communist  National  Workshops.  Wo 
have  waited  in  vain  to  hear  from 
any  statesman  of  note  a  criticism 
on  the  President's  most  Protectionist 
Message,  or  any  decided  expression 
of  dissent;  and  why  is  this?  Be- 
cause the  French  people,  the  small 
proprietors,  the  peasantry,  the  work- 
men of  Lyons  and  Muihausen,  tho 
manufiicturcrs  **of  woollen*  cloths 
and  tissues,  of  cotton  cloths,  leather, 
earthenware,  glass,  and  objects  of 
luxury,  have  found  readyand  advan- 
tageous markets**  nnder  the  existing 
system,  and  are  prepared  to  defend 
Protection  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  The  rulers  of  such  a  people 
know,  that  to  deprive  their  labour  of 
Protection  is  but  to  inaugurate  tho 
reign  of  Communism,  to  establish 
anarchy,  and  to  insure  their  own 
Immediate  downfall. 

So  much  for  the  Liberal  states  of 
Europe.  Let  us  next  turn  to  America, 
wherein  no  corrupt  aristocracy  slieds 
its  baneful  influence  upon  society; 
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where  an  unsectarian  and  generous 
instrnction  is  given  by  the  State  to 
all ;  where  no  standing  army  is  at 
at  hand,  fii*st  to  inflame,  and  then  to 
gratify  the  anwise  lust  of  conquest ; 
where  the  people  are  really  the  source 
of  power,  and  a  free  press  enlightens 
them  as  to  its  proper  exercise.  There 
surely,  if  anywhere,  we  shall  find 
political  economic  truth  enshrined  in 
the  heart  and  tariff  of  the  nation, 
and  the  pestilent  heresies  of  Protec- 
tion given  up  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
wise  and  discerning  community.  A 
glance  at  the  present  tariff,  and 
an  examination  into  the  relations 
between  ^^  the  plough,  the  loom,  and 
the  anvil,"  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  may  consequently  afford 
some  useful  information  to  us  who 
are  now  subjected  to  a  policy  which 
is  sacrificing  the  first  to  the  two  other 
members  of  that  great  industrial 
triad.  Mr  Carey,  the  well-known 
statistical  writer  of  America,  has,  in 
The  Harmony  of  Interests,  supplied 
US  with  ample  materials  for  con- 
ducting such  an  inquiry;  and  we  can 
safely  recommend  his  remarkable 
work  to  all  who  wish  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  progress  and  decline 
of  industrial  communities. 

Governor  Pownell  in  1769,  arguing 
In  the  House  of  Commons  against 
taxing  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces, had  the  prophetic  wisdom  to 
foresee — what  some  few  American 
politicians  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
leaders  of  our  own  Manchester  school 
clo  not  yet  seem  rightly  to  compre- 
hend— that  the  time  must  inevitably 
come  when  America  would  cease  to 
depend  upon  English  industry  for 
manufactured  goods.  ^^They  will 
abominate,'*  said  he,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  people  of  England,  ^*  as 
sincerely  as  now  they  lovo  you ;  and 
if  they  do,  they  have  within  them- 
selves everything  requisite  to  the 
food,  raiment,  or  dwelling  of  man- 
kind; they  have  no  need  of  your 
commerce."  A  dim  perception  of 
this  truth  has  at  last  impelled  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce— 
the  oligarchy  by  whom  the  destinies 
of  this  empire  are  swayed  at  the 
present  time— to  despatch  a  Com- 


missioner to  India  in  search  of  cotton- 
growing  districts,  whence  they  may 
obtain  certain  supplies  of  the  raw 
material,  and,  we  hope,  of  markets 
for  the  manufactured  products  thereof; 
for  to  us  it  is  evident,  that  the  '*  model 
republic"  is  henceforth  to  be  relied  on 
for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Is  this  a  bold  or  unauthorised  asser- 
tion ?  Let  us  see.  Who  has  forgotten 
the  prophecies,  or  rather  the  confident 
assumption,  of  that  entire  and  un- 
limited reciprocity  which  was  to  pre- 
vail between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, the  moment  after  the  former 
power  announced  her  intention  of 
admitting  free  of  impoit  duties  the 
produce  of  the  latter?  Certainly  we 
have  not,  though  the  memories  of 
many  people  in  Manchester  and  the 
adjacent  parts  may  be  more  fallacious. 
In  common  fairness  we  must  allo^ 
that,  so  far  as  argument  could  be  drawn 
from  mere  hypothesis,  the  advocates 
of  Free  Trade  were  entitled  to  make 
the  most  of  America.  No  other  coun- 
try could  afford  them  so  plausible  a 
plea  for  reciprocity.  Through  abso- 
lute necessity,  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain  depended  upon 
America  for  their  yearly  supply  of  raw 
material.  America  hitherto  had  taken 
a  large  proportion  of  our  manufactured 
goods — being  content  that  the  cotton, 
before  it  reached  her  in  a  textile  fabric, 
should  twice  cross  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  she  also  was  a  large 
customer  for  our  coal,  our  iron,  and 
other  commodities.  The  terms  were 
still  unequal,  at  least  for  endurance. 
Britain  could  not  do — at  least  Man- 
chester and  its  dependencies  could  not 
— without  the  supply  of  cotton  wool ; 
but  how  if  America,  by  rearing  fac- 
tories and  furnaces,  could  contrive  to 
do  without  either  our  calicoes,  or  our 
coal,  or  our  iron  ?  For  a  long  time  it 
was  supposed  that  this  was  impossible 
— that  the  Americans  had  not  sufficient 
capital  to  embark  in  manufacturing 
pursuits— and  that  nature  had  denied 
them  tbose  plentiful  stores  of  coal  and 
iron  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands.  The  following  tables, 
brought  down  to  the  latest  accessible 
dates,  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
that  idea : — 
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1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 


KortlMrn  Mannfactorw. 
347,000 
389,000 
423,000 
428,000 
531,000 
518,000 


Bouthtni  Mmnhcturta. 

None. 

None. 

30,000 
.  40,000 
.  75,000 
.    100,000 


The  anftnalproiSliction  of  American  coal  and  iron  ib  as  follows : — 


1821  to  1829,  arenge  tons, 
1830    .... 
1832    .... 

1834  .... 

1835  10  1841,  ftTerafe, 
1887  .... 
1842  .... 
1844  .... 
1846  .... 
1848     .... 


CoiO. 

37,000 
142,000 
318,000 
451,000 

881,000 
1,108,000 
1,621,000 
2,348,000 
3,089,000 


Iron. 
90,000 
165,000 
210,000 
210,000 
250,000 


380,000 
765,000 
800,000 


In  the  increase  here  exhibited 
lies  the  reason  why  the  League  made 
anch  a  desperate,  and  unfortunately 
ancoessful,  effort  to  overthrow  the 
whole  protectiTe  system  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  also  the  reason  why 
America  refuses  reciprocity.  The 
Manchester  men  began  to  see — there 
being  no  want  of  shrewdness  among 
them  when  their  own  individual  in- 
terests were  concerned — that  their 
game  had  not  only  become  hasardous, 
but  must  ere  long  prove  desperate. 
They  had  already  many  rivals  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  who  were,  equally 
with  themselves,  customers  to  the 
Americans  for  cotton  wool,  and  who 
fenced  themselves  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Manchester  fabric  by 
hostile  tariffs.  That,  however,  was 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  appalline 
fact,  that  the  very  people  who  found 
the  raw  material  were  actually  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  spinning 
It  themselves,  and  seemed  bent  on 
doing  so  by  their  progress  from  year 
to  year  I  In  vain  did  our  manufic- 
turers  and  chambers  of  commerce  try 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Yankees  that 
they  were  not  only  committing  a  fool- 
toh  but  a  most  unnatural  action — in 
vain  did  they  assert,  as  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  ethics,  that  Britain  ought 
to  have  the  manufacturing  monopoly 
of  the  worid ;  and  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  economy,  that  it  was  far 
more  for  the  advantage  of  a  nation 
which  produced  the  raw  material  to 
forego  its  manufacture,  than  to  rear 
up  within  itself  a  new  and  lucrative 


branch  of  industry.  Their  ethics  and 
their  economy  were  alike  scouted ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  both  propositions  were 
repugnant  to  common  sense,  to  ascer- 
tam^  results,  and  to  reason.  If  it  is 
indeed  a  law  of  economy  that  a  nation 
which  produces  the  raw  article  ought 
to  connne  itself  to  that  production, 
and  not  to  undertake  the  finishing  and 
manufacturing  process — then,  by  the 
same  reasoning  which  was  attempted 
to  be  palmed  off  upon  the  Americans, 
our  wool,  instead  of  being  made  up  at 
Leeds  or  Bradford,  should  be  straight- 
way shipped  off  to  Saxony  ;  and  the 
product  of  our  iron  mines  transported 
to  Sweden,  there  to  undergo  the  ne- 
cessary process  of  smelting.  It  is  per- 
haps the  strangest  feature  of  the  ago 
in  which  we  live,  that  such  absolute 
and  self-evident  nonsimse  as  this 
should  not  only  have  been  uttered  on 
platforms,  and  reoeived  with  applause 
by  crowds  of  congregated  merchants, 
but  have  beeu  gravely  set  forth  in  our 
public  Journals  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
nil^est  value. 

There  is,  however,  no  such  thing  as 
a  universal  code  of  political  economy. 
The  Americans  listened  and  laughed, 
and  ran  up  their  factories  faster  than 
ever,  and  ransacked  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  fSor  thebr  inestimable  strata  of 
minerals,  believing  with  a  proper  faith 
that  thev  would  not  have  been  placed 
there  unless  it  was  intended  that  man 
should  convert  them  to  his  use.  Our 
cotton  manufacturers,  being  thus  situ- 
ated, had  some  reason  to  despond. 
The  nation  that  gave  them  their  raw 
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material,  and  that  was  also  their  best  the  demand,  though  great  in  itself,  has 

customer  for  fabrics,  seemed  on  the  limits ;  and  an  unusually  large  crop 

very  point  of  deserting  them  in  both  has  the  effect  of  extinguishing  profit 

ways.    True,  a  much  greater  quan-  to  the  grower.    This  will  be  better 

tity  of  cotton  than  was  ever  yet  grown  understood  by  the  American  estimate 

might  be  raised  in  America,  but  then  of  the  value  of  crops : — 

Crop.  AiAOont  of  Prodaet,  lbs.  Estimated  Yalue,  doli. 

1844 812,000,000  .  .  .  65,772,000 

1845 958,000,000  .  .  ''^•:  56,000,000 

1847 711,000,000  .  .  .  72,000,000 

1848 1,100,000,000  .  .  .  60,000,000 


The  estin^te  for  the  latter  year, 
says  Mr  Carey,  was  that  made  at 
New  Orleans  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  frosts  and  freshets,  which,  we  pre- 
sume, raised  the  price  of  cotton  wool. 
We  see,  however,  from  this,  that  the 
small  yield  of  1847  was  infinitely 
more  profitable  to  the  grower  than 
the  large  yield  of  1845,  and  this  will 
explain  the  reason  why  the  culture  of 
cotton  cannot  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. It  therefore  became  neces- 
saiT,  at  all  hazards,  if  cotton- spinning 
in  Britain  was  to  be  maintained  in  its 
former  palmy  state,  that  some  further 
concession  should  be  made  to  America, 
to  bribe  her,  smce  she  could  not  be 
forced  to  abstain  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  own  manufactures. 

That  bribe  was  the  removal  of  the 
import  duties  on  grain  and  provisions 
to   Great  Britain.     Let   the   secret 
instigators  of  the  movement — the  men 
who  organised  the  machinery  of  the 
League  —  disguise  the  fact  as  they 
may,  that,  and  that  alone,  was  the 
actual  cause  of  our  lowered  tariffs 
and  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws.       The    Manchester    Chamber 
hoped — most  vainly,  as  it  now  appears 
— that,  by  giving  a  new  stimulus  to 
agriculture  in  America,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vast  body  of  British 
producers,  they  could  at  least  ward 
ofi*  the  evil  day  when  the  American 
manufacturer  should  be  able  to  an- 
nihilate their  trade,  by  depriving  them 
of  the  enormous  profits  which  they 
realised  on  the  conversion  of  the  raw 
material  into  yam.    What  these  pro- 
fits were  will  appear  from  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  cotton  wool  at  Liver- 
pool, in  1843-4,  was  6d.,  whilst  twist 
was  selling  at  lOld. ;   and  that  in 
1844-5,  the  prioe    of  wool  having 
fallen  to  4d.,  the  market  value  of 
twist  was  llfd.    Hitherto  the  prices, 


as  fixed  in  England,  have  regulated 
those  of  the  worid. 

That  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  him* 
self  a  scion  of  the  cotton  interest, 
should  have  been  swayed  by  such 
considerations,  is  not,  perhaps,  re* 
markable ;  but  that  any  portion  of  the 
landed  gentry,  of  the  producers  for 
the  home  market,  the  labourers  and 
the  mechanics  of  Qreat  Britain,  should 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  idea,  that  diminished  or 
depreciated  production  could  possibly 
tend  either  to  their  individual  or  to 
the  national  advantage,  will  hdlreafter 
be  matter  of  marveL    We  who  know 
the  amount  of  artifice  and  misrepre- 
sentation which  was  used,  and  wko 
never  can  forget  the  guilty  haste  ipfn 
which  the  disastrous   measure   was 
hurried  through  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, without  giving  to  the  nation 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  deli^ 
berate  opinion,  feel,  and  have  felt, 
less  surprise  than  sorrow  at  the  event. 
With    British  feeling,  however,  we 
have  at  present  nothing  to  do;  our 
object  is  to  trace  the  effect  which  our 
relaxation  has  exercised  upon  Ameri- 
can policy. 

The  American  tariff  of  1846,  de- 
nounced by  the  Protectionists  of  the 
States  as  injurious  to  home  interests, 
and  supported  by  the  Free-Tradfe 
party,  imposes,  among  others,  the 
following  duties : — 

Duty  per 
Oentma. 


Bottles, 

Bread, 

Candles, 

Cheese, 

Coal, 

Cotton  goodf,  (cord,  gimps, ) 

gaUooas.  &c,)  .  > 

...    throad,  twist,  yam,  &c., 

...     caps,   legglus,  stock- 1 

ings,  &c.,  .  J 

Duck,  . 


20 
20 
80 
30 

30 

25 

20 

20 
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Flax, 

Flour  and  maal, 

Grmin, 

Iron, 


Loather, 

Provisions,  . 

Soap, 

Spirits, 

Sopr, 

ToMceo,  nnmanofsetured, 

manofactursd. 
Wool,  • 


Ctolum. 
15 
20 
20 
SO 
20 
20 
20 
30 
100 
SO 
30 
40 
SO 


These  duties  are  somewhat  lower, 
thoQgh  not  materiallj  so,  than  the  for- 
mer tariff  of  18i2 ;  bat  they  certainly 
offer  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
protection  to  home  industry  and  pro- 
dace.  We  have  already  seen  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
American  cotton  mannfactarcrs,  iron- 
masters, and  miners ;  and  it  is  now 
quite  evident  that,  unless  that  progress 
\b  checked — which  it  only  can  be  by 
the  will  of  the  Americans — our  export^ 
to  that  quarter  must  naturally  decline. 
This  is  not  our  anticipation  merely ; 
it  has  been  expressed  openly  and 
anxiously  in  the  columns  of  the  Free- 
Trade  journals.  In  the  iron  districts 
of  Scotland  and  Staffordshire,  the 
apprehension  that  henceforward  the 
American  market  will  be  generally 
dosed  against  them,  is,  we  know, 
▼ery  prevalent ;  and  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  Mom* 
mg  Chronicle,  ( April  11, 1850,)  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  iron 
trade  in  the  spring  of  1850,  applies 
exactly  to  the  opening  of  1851 : — 

**  The  preseot  state  of  oar  eommereial 
ntgotiattoDS  with  the  United  States,  pur- 
tienlarl J  in  relation  to  the  exporttUon  of 
iron  flroB  this  eonntrj,  promises  greatlj 
to  aggmTate  existing  evils.  It  is  feared 
bj  Many  largely  interested  in  the  iroa 
jBannfactare  of  this  neiahhoorbood,  that 
Ihe  efbrit  of  Sir  Ueary  Bolwer  at  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  a  BMKltficatioB  of  the 
Amerteao  tarifl^  with  re»pect  nore  espe- 
ciallj  to  the  Uaportation  of  iroa,  will 
prove  abortive  for  sone  lime  to  cone. 
Oar  exports  of  iroa  from  Soath  StaJEBnl- 
shiro  are  said  to  be  already  ooasiderablj 
redaeed  ;  and  shoald  oar  TraBsatiaatie 
friends  eontinae,  as  they  threaten,  their 
rnrtrictive  eoMaertial  poliey,  basiness  in 
theae  iaipertant  iMnanctarinig  districts 
most  of  neecasaty  be  still  aote  liautad 
ihaa  it  is  at  the  present  moaMnt" 

What  Ihe  pcoepeda  nre  of  fntsre 


following  extract  from  the  message  of 
President  Fillmore  to  Congress,  which 
has  reached  us  whilst  writing  this 
article.  We  observe  that  the  Times 
is  bitteriy  chagrined  to  find  that  the 
President  **  has  stated  and  commended 
the  false  doctrine  of  Protection.**  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  he  wonld  have 
done  otherwise,  secinc  that  the  rast 
minority  of  the  Amoncan  public  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  same 
doctrines,  however  false  and  heretical 
they  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Man- 
chester ? 

**  All  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  raising  a  Urge  por- 
tion of  revenue  for  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment from  duties  on  goods  imported. 
The  power  to  lay  these  duties  is  nnques- 
tionable,  and  its  chief  objeet,  of  course,  is 
to  replenish  the  Treasury.  But  if,  in 
doing  this,  an  incidental  advantage  may 
be  gained  by  encouraging  the  industry  of 
our  own  citizens,  it  is  our  duty  to  avail 
ourselves  of  that  advantage. 

*  A  duty  laid  upon  an  article  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  this  country,  snch 
as  tea  or  coffee — adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
article,  and  is  chiefly  or  wholly  paid  by 
the  consumers.  But  a  duty  laid  upon  an 
article  which  mav  be  produced  here 
stimulates  the  skill  and  industry  of  oar 
own  country  to  produce  the  same  article, 
which  is  broui^t  into  the  market  hi  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  article,  and  the 
importer  is  thus  compelled  to  reduce  his 
price  to  that  at  which  the  domestic  article 
can  be  sold,  thereby  throwing  a  part  of 
the  doty  upon  the  prodnoer  of  the  foreign 
article.  The  continuance  of  this  process 
creates  the  skill,  and  invites  the  capital, 
whidi  finally  enable  us  to  prodace  the  ar* 
tide  much  cheaper  than  it  coald  have  been 
procnred  from  abroad,  thereby  benefiting 
both  the  prodncerand  the  coasnaMrat 
home.  The  conseqaence  of  this  is,  that 
the  artisan  and  tiie  agricnltnrist  are 
brought  together;  each  affords  a  ready 
market  for  the  prodoce  of  the  other,  the 
whale  eooatry  becomes  ptoeperoos,  and 
the  ability  to  prodace  every  aecessary  of 
lifb  readers  OS  independent  ia  war  as  well 

as  in  peace. 

"  A  high  tariff  can  never  be  permanent 
It  will  canse  diseatisCsction  and  wUl  be 
changed.  It  exclndet  competition,  and 
ihaiebj  hiviUs  the  investment  of  capital 
in  BMantkctares  to  such  excess,  that  when 
changed  it  brings  distress,  bankmptcy, 
and  rain  npon  all  who  have  been  misled 
by  its  ikithless  protection.  What  the 
mfMlutr  wants  is  aailuBitj  and 
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pennanency,  ibat  he  xbaj  feel  aoonfidenoe 
that  he  is  not  to  be  rained  by  sadden 
changes.  Bpt,  to  make  a  tariff  nnifonn 
and  permanent,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  the  law  should  not  be  altered^  bat 
that  the  daty  should  not  fluctuate.  To 
effect  this,  all  duties  should  be  specific, 
whereTer  the  nature  of  the  article  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  it.  Ad  valorem  duties 
flaetuate  with  the  price,  and  offer  strong 
temptations  to  fraud  and  peijury. 

**  Specific  duties,  on  the  contrary,  are 
equal  and  onil^nrm  in  all  ports  and  at  all 
times,  and  offer  a  strong  inducement  to 
the  importer  to  bring  the  best  article,  as  he 
pays  no  more  duty  upon  that  than  upon  one 
of  inferior  quality.  I  therefore  strongly 
recommend  a  modification  of  the  present 
tariff,  which  has  prostrated  some  of  our 
most  important  and  necessary  manufac- 
tures, and  that  specific  duties  be  imposed 
sufficient  to  raise  the  requisite  roTcnue, 
making  such  discrimination  in  farour  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  country  as 
to  encourage  home  production  without 
excluding  foreign  competition.  It  is  also 
important  that  an  unfortunate  prorision 
in  the  present  tariff,  which  imposes  a  much 
higher  duty  upon  the  raw  material  that 
eaters  into  our  manufactures  than  upon 
the  manufactured  article,  should  be  re- 
medied." 

So  that  America,  the  great  demo- 
cratic state  on  which  we  relied  for 
reciprocity,  la  going  ahead,  not,  as 
our  Free-Traders  foretold,  in  their 
direction,  but  precisely  on  the  opposite 
tack. 

What  is  there  wonderful  in  this? 
Was  it  likely  that  a  country,  possess- 
ing within  Itself  the  raw  material  in 
abundance,  and,  so  far  as  cotton  was 
concerned,  having  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  its  growth,  should  for  ever  refuse 
to  avail  itself  of  its  natural  advan- 
tages, and  to  stimulate  agriculture  by 
giving  it  that  enormous  increment  of 
consumption  which  must  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  domestic  manu- 
factures? Does  not  common  sense 
show  us  that,  the  nearer  the  point  of 
exchange  can  be  brought  to  the  ex- 
changing parties,  the  more  advan- 
tageous and  profitable  to  both  parties 
most  that  interchange  necessarily 
become?  Unquestionably  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  American  planter  to 
have  the  manufactory  brought  as 
close  as  possible  to  bis  plantation, 
seeing  that  thereby  he  would  avoid 
the  enormous  chaises  which  he  bears 
At  presenti  both  in  land  carriage  and 


freightage— charges  which,  of  them- 
selves, go  a  great  way  towards  the 
annihilation  of  his  profit.  Add  to 
this  that  those  charges  on  the  raw 
material  necessarily  enhance  the  price 
of  the  fabric  when  convertckl  by 
British  machinery,  and  again  trans* 
ported  to  America,  and  it  must  be- 
come evident  to  every  one  bow  largely 
the  American  planter  is  interested  in 
the  foundation  and  success  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures.  The  interest  of 
the  agriculturist  is  equally  great. 
For  him  a  steady  market  at  his  own 
door,  such  as  extended  manufactures 
alone  can  give,  is  the  readiest  and 
most  certain  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  What  he  wants  is  regu- 
lar consumption,  and  the  nearer  the 
customers  can  be  found,  the  greater 
will  be  the  demand,  and  the  more  pro- 
fitable the  supply. 

We  need  not,  however,  argne  a 
matter  which  has  been  already  settled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
suffices  us  to  know  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  America  will  persevere 
as  she  has  begun,  taking  every  ad- 
vantage which  we  are  foolish  enough 
to  give  her,  and  yet  adhering  to  her 
system  of  protecting  domestic  labour, 
and  of  riveting  more  closely  than 
before  all  branches  of  industry  by  the 
bonds  of  mutual  interest.  Such  dear, 
distinct,  and  philosophic  principles  as 
are  enunciated  by  a  late  American 
writer  make  us  blush  for  the  confused, 
absurd,  and  contradictory  jargon 
which  of  late  years  has  been  proffered 
to  the  world,  with  so  much  parade, 
as  the  infallible  dicta  of  British  poli- 
tical economy. 

*'  A  great  error  exists  in  the  impression 
now  Tery  commonly  entertained  in  regard 
to  national  diyision  of  labour,  and  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  English  school  of 
political  economists,  whose  system  is 
throughout  based  npon  the  idea  of  making 
England  'the  workshop  of  the  world,* 
than  which  nothmg  could  be  less  natural. 
By  that  school  it  is  taught  that  some 
nations  are  fitted  for  manufactures  and 
others  for  the  labours  of  agriculture;  and 
that  the  latter  are  largely  benefited  by 
being  compelled  to  employ  themseWes  in 
the  one  pursuit,  making  all  their  ex- 
changes at  a  distance,  thus  contributing 
their  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
system  of  'ships,  ooloaies,  and  oommeros.' 
The  whole  basis  of  their  system  is  wnr 
verMwti  and  «MiUiii^,and  not  prodnotioai 
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jtt  neither  makes  toy  additioa  to  the 
amonnt  of  things  to  be  ezehanged.  It  is 
the  great  boMt  of  their  system  that  the 
exchangers  are  so  numerous  and  the  pro- 
ducers so  few;  and  the  more  rapid  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  which  the 
former  bear  to  the  latter^  the  more  rapid 
is  supposed  to  be  the  adrance  towards 
perfect  prosperity.  Conferters  and  ex- 
changers, howerer,  most  live,  and  they 
must  lire  out  of  the  labour  of  others;  and 
if  three,  fire,  or  ten  persons  are  to  Hto 
on  the  product  of  one,  it  must  follow  that 
all  will  obtain  but  a  small  allowance  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  as  is 
seen  to  be  the  case.  The  agricultural 
labourer  of  England  often  receiTes  but 
eicht  shillings  a-week,  being  the  price  of 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat. 

**  Were  it  asserted  that  some  nations 
were  fitted  to  be  growers  of  wheat  and 
others  grinders  of  it,  or  that  some  were 
fitted  for  cutting  down  trees,  and  others 
for  sawing  them  into  lumber,  it  would  be 
regarded  as  the  height  of  absurdity,  yet 
it  would  not  be  more  absurd  than  that 
which  is  daily  asserted  in  regard  to  the 
conversiun  of  cotton  into  cloth,  and  im- 
plicitly believed  by  tens  of  thouitands 
even  of  our  countrymen.    The  loom  is  as 
appropriate  and  necessary  an  aid  to  the 
labours  of  the  planter  as  is  the  grist-mill 
to  those  of  the  farmer.    The  ftimacc  is 
as  necessary  and  as  appropriate  an  aid  to 
the  labours  of  both  planter  and  farmer  as 
is  the  saw-mill ;  and  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  dispense  with  the  pruzimity  of 
the  producer  of  iron  labour  are  subjected 
to  as  much  disadvautage  as  are  those  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  saw- 
mill and  the  miller.    The  loom  and  the 
anvil  are,  like  the  plough  and  the,  har- 
row, but  small  machines,  naturally  attract- 
ed by  the  great  machine,  the  earth;  and 
when  so  attracted  all  work  together  in  har- 
mony, and  mtrn  become  rich,  and  prosper- 
ous, and  liappy.     When,  on  the  contrary, 
from  any  disturbing  cause,  the  attraction 
b  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  small 
machines  arc  enabled  to  compel  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  great   machine   to  follow 
them,  the  land  invariably  becomes  poor, 
and  men  become  poor  and  miserable,  as 
is  the  caM  with  Ireland." 

In  short,  the  American  system  id, 
to  stimulate  prodnction  by  creating  a 
ready  market  at  home,  and,  as  the 
best  means  of  creating  that  market, 
to  enconrage  the  conversion  of  the 
raw  material  within  the  United 
States,  bv  laying  on  a  prutective  duty 
00  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 
The  British  system  now  is,  to  dis- 
oonrage   home  production,    and   to 


sacrifice  everything  for  the  desperate 
chance  of  malntamlng  an  unnatural 
and  fortuitous  monopoly  of  conver- 
sion, not  of  our  own  raw  material 
only,  but  of  that  of  other  countries. 
In  the  attempt  to  secure  this  exceed- 
ingly precarious  advantage — which,,be 
it  remembered,  does  not  conduce  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  great  mi^joritpr 
of  the  nation— our  rnters  and  politi- 
cians have  deliberately  resolved  that 
agriculture  shall  be  rendered  unpro- 
fitable ;  and  that  the  bulk  of  our  ar- 
tisans, who  can  look  to  the  home 
market  only,  shall  henceforward  be 
left  unprotected  from  the  competition 
of  the  whole  world.     It  needs  little 
sagacity  to  predict  which  system  is 
based    upon    sound    principles ;   or 
which,  being  so  based,  must  ultimate- 
ly prevail     Our  economists  never 
seem  to  regard  the  body  of  British 
producers  (who,  as  a  class,  are  very 
slightly  interested  in  the  matter  of 
exports)  in  the  light  of  important 
consumers.  If  they  did  so,  they  could 
not,  unless  smitten  by  judicial  blind- 
ness, fail  to  perceive  that,  by  crippling 
their    means,    and   displacing    their 
labour,  they*are  in  effect  ruining  the 
home  market,  upon  which,  notorious- 
Iv,  two- thirds  even  of  the  converters 
deitend.    The  stability  of  every  state 
roust  depend  upon  its  production,  not 
upon  its  powers  of  conversion.     The 
one  is  real  and  permanent,  the  other 
liable  to  be  disturbed  and  annihilated 
by  many  external  causes.   A  country 
which  produces  largely,  even  though 
it  may  not  have  within  it  the  means 
of  adequate  conversion,  is  always  in 
a  healthy  state.   Not  only  the  power, 
but  the  actual  source  of  wealth  is 
there  ;   and,  as  years  roll  on,  and 
capital  accumulates,  the   subsidiary 
process  of  conversion  becomes  more 
and  more  develo|)ed,  not  to  the  injury 
of  the  producer— but  to  his  great  and 
even  incalculable  advantage. 

llie  natural  power  of  the  prodnction 
of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with 
other  state:!.  U  not  very  high.  Its 
insular  position,  and  the  variableness 
of  its  climate,  renders  the  (iuality  of 
our  harvests  uncertain;  but  that' un- 
certainty is  perhaps  compensated,  on 
the  average,  by  our  superior  agricul- 
ture, and  the  vast  pains,  lal>our,  and 
capital  which  have  been  expended  on 
the  tilUge  of  our  land.  Our  meadows, 
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downs,  and  hill  pastures  have,  how- 
erer,  been  most  ralaable  to  ns  in  fur- 
nishing a  better  quality  of  wool  than 
can  elMwhere  be  obtained  in  Europe 
— an  advantage  which  our  forefathers 
perceived  and  wisely  availed  them- 
selves of-^or,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward    III.,    manufacturers   from 
Hainault   were    brought    into    this 
country  by  the  advice  of  Queen  Fhi- 
Uppa,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
most  prosperous,  healthy,  and  legiti^- 
mate  trade  which  we  possess.     Ever 
since,  the  woollen  manufacture  has 
been  inseparably  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  British  soil.     Few 
luxuries,  or   even  such   articles   of 
luxury  as  are  now  considered  neces- 
saries, can  be  grown  in  Great  Britain. 
For  wine  our  climate  is  unsuited ;  but 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
ns — except  a  system  which  calls  it- 
self, though  it  is  not.  Free  Trade — 
from  growing  the  coarser  kinds  of 
tobacco,  and  from  establishing  manu- 
factories  of  sugar   from   beet-root. 
Our  stock  of  minerals  is  great — al- 
most inexhaustible — and  to  this  fact 
we  must  look  for  our  singular  pre- 
eminence during  so  many  years  in 
Europe.     Our  unlimited  supply  of 
coal  and  iron  gave  us  an  advantage 
which  no  other  European  nation  pos- 
sessed— it  was,  in  fact,  virtually  a 
monopoly — and  upon  that  we  built 
our  claim  to  become  the  workshop  of 
the  world.    Nor  was  the  claim  in  any 
degree    a   preposterous    one.     That 
singular  monopoly  of  minerals — for 
such  it  seemed — gave  us  the  actual 
power,  if  judiciously  used,  of  control- 
ling the  process  of  conversion,  not  only 
here,  bat  elsewhere  throughout  the 
globe.     Manual  labour,  it  mattered 
not  what  was  the  distance,  had  no 
chance  at  all  against  the  triuinpbs  of 
machinery ;  and  hence  our  commerce 
extended  itself  far  and  wide,  to  sav- 
age as  well  as  civilised  nations,  and 
OUT  arms  were  used  to  force  a  market 
where  it  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained.     This,  if  not  our  strength, 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  our 
supremacy,  and  even  of  our  extended 
colonisation ;  and  as  we  obtained  com- 
mand of  a  raw  material  of  foreign 
growth,  so  did  we  adapt  our  machin- 
ery to  convert  it  into  fabrics  for  the 
irorld. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  matter 


to  recur  to  certidn  particolars  in  onr 
commerdal  and  manufacturing histmy. 
We  found  the  East  Indies  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  cotton,  the  producer  and  the  con- 
verter being  there  reciprocally  depen- 
dant. That  we  have  stopped,  the 
object  being  to  compel  the  Hindostanee 
to  receive  his  clothing  direct  from 
Manchester.  And  we  have  succeeded 
so  far  that,  last  year,  our  exports  to 
Hindostan  were  so  great,  that,  by 
lumping  them  in  the  genend  acconnt, 
our  statists  were  able  to  frimish  what 
appeared  to  many  a  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  though 
in  reality  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  question.  But  at  what  cost  have 
these  operations  been  made  on  India  ? 
Simply  at  this,  that,  whilst  destroying 
the  native  manufacture,  we  have  also 
curtailed  the  production  of  the  raw 
material.  Of  the  rapid  diminution  in 
its  amount  let  the  following  figures 
teU:— 

IMPORT  OF  COTTON  FROM  INDIA  TO  XNOLAND. 

1844  .    .   88,000,000  lbs. 

1845  .    .    .   68,000,000  — 
ljB46    .    .    .   34,000,000  — 

But  raw  material  we  mnst  have, 
else  our  machinery  is  of  no  use.  We 
have  had  so  long  a  monopoly  of  cotton- 
spinning  that  we  have  accustomed 
ourselves,  spite  of  nature,  and  spite  of 
fact,  to  believe  that  our  whole  destiny 
was  that  of  cotton-spinning.  We 
ignore  all  history  in  favour  of  that 
particular  shrub  ;  and,  pinning  our 
faith  to  export  tables — concocted  by 
the  weakest  and  most  contemptible 
of  charlatans — we  make  no  hesita- 
tion in  avowing  that  the  prosperity 
and  destiny  of  Great  Britain  is  indis- 
solubly  entwined  with  our  mono- 
poly of  cotton  twist!  That  would 
be  simply  laughable,  if  we  had  not 
absolutely  legislated  on,  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  that  theory.  We 
stand  just  now,  in  the  face  both 
of  Europe  and  America— we  know 
not  whether  we  ought  to  exclude  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe — ^in  the 
most  ridiculous  possible  position. 
Our  economists  are  permitted  to 
say  to  them — "  Send  us  your  raw 
material,  and  we  shall  be  proud  and 
happy  to  work  it  up  for  you.  Don't 
be  at  the  pains  or  the  cost  of  rearing 
manufactories  for  yourselves.     That 
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woDld  entail  apon  70a,  not  onlj  a 
great  deal  of  tronble,  but  a  Tast 
expenditnro  of  capital,  which  yon 
had  much  better  lay  oat  In  improv- 
ing yonr  extra  soil,  and  in  bringing 
it  to  good  cnltivatlon.  We  can 
promise  you  a  ready  market  here. 
Our  proprietors  and  farmers  are  un- 
questionably heavily  burdened  by 
taxation,  but  they  must  submit  to 
the  popular  will ;  or,  if  they  choose 
to  dissent,  they  may  sell  off  their 
stock  and  emigrate  to  your  country, 
where  doubtless  they  wUl  prove  valu- 
able acquisitions.  You,  we  are  well 
aware,  are  able  to  provide  us  with 
food  cheaper  than  they  can  do  it; 
and  cheapness  is  all  wo  look  to.  ^Ve 
shall  even  do  more  for  you.  We  agree 
to  admit  to  our  market,  at  merely 
nominal  duties,  all  your  small  articles 
of  manufacture.  You  may  undersell 
And  annihilate,  if  you  can,  our  glovers, 
hatters,  shoemakers,  glass-blowers, 
and  fifty  others — only  do  not  interfere 
with  the  larger  branches,  and,  above 
all,  do  not  touch  our  monopoly  of 
cotton." 

It  is  now  obvious,  and  we  believe 
generally  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  most  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  that  the  monopoly  is 
broken  up.  America  is  seriously 
addressing  herself  to  the  task  of 
applying  her  lately  discovered  stores 
of  coal  and  iron  to  practical  use ;  and, 
aa  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  show,  she  has  no  need  to  train 
workmen  for  that  purpose,  since  the 
■great  emigration  from  this  country 


anppliea  her  with  practised  hands. 
That  her  rivalry  will  be  of  the  most 
formidable  description  there  can  be 
no  matter  of  doubt,  for  she  will 
still  be  able  to  retain  command  of 
the  raw  material,  and,  retaining 
that,  to  regulate  the  price  of  cotton 
and  cotton  goods  at  New  Orleans, 
instead  of  permitting  Liverpool  or 
Manchester  to  dictate  authoritatively 
to  the  world.  Whether  the  Man- 
chester Chamber,  finding  their  last 
move  utterly  abortive  In  securing 
monopoly,  may  succeed  in  rearing 
up  plantations  of  cotton  elsewhere 
than  in  America,  is  a  point  upon 
which  we  caunot  speak  with  any 
degree  of  certamty.  That  they  are 
aUumed,  and  deeply  alarmed,  at  the 
prospect  before  them  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  representations  made 
in  Parliament,  and  the  desponding 
tone  of  their  organs,  but  from  the 
experiments  which  they  have  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  some  other  vegetable  pro- 
duct may  not  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton.  Even  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful iu  one  or  other,  or  in  both  of 
their  inquiries,  it  seems  clear  to  us 
that  they  never  can  hope  to  regain 
their  former  ascendency.  They  must 
be  exposed  to  the  competition  not 
only  of  America,  but  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  ZoUverein,  which 
now  receives  from  the  United  States 
a  large  and  increasing  supply  of  raw 
matedal.  The  foUowha^  table  will 
diow  the  extreme  rapidity  iu  the 
growth  of  that  consumption  : — 


Raw  cotton,  qaiotals,  exported ) 
from  America  to  tb«  Zollfereia,  { 


ISM. 
152,364. 


200,099.        306,731.    443,887. 


Although  it  never  can  be  agreeable 
to  know  that  any  important  branch  of 
•trade  in  this  country  is  retrograding 
or  falling  into  decay,  we  cannot  affect 
to  feel  much  sympathy  with  the  cotton 
oanufactnrers,  and  that  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  their  trade 
was  a  factitious  one,  not  founded  upon 
•or  tending  in  any  degree  to  promote 
4he  real  production  of  Great  Britain, 
but  avowedly  rendering  us  dependant 
to  a  dangerous  degree  upon  foreign 
supplies.  Secondly,  there  can  be  no 
tdonot  thai  onr  demand  for  the  raw 


material  has  had  the  effect  of  perpetu- 
ating alarery  hi  the  southern  states  of 
America.  And,  lastly,  we  cannot  forget 
that  we  owe  all  onr  present  difficulties 
to  the  machinations  of  men  connected 
with  the  cotton  mannfactnre.  The 
doctrine  that  the  strength  of  Britain 
lay  in  its  powers  of  conversion,  not  in 
its  powers  of  production,  originated 
with  them ;  and  in  their  selfish  eager- 
neM  to  maintain  a  monopoly,  even 
then  in  a  precarious  position,  they 
made  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  every 
interest  which  stood  in  their  way. 
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Onr  readers  cannot  fail  to  re- 
collect  the  arguments  which  were 
employed  by  the  champions  and  lead- 
ers of  the  League.  America,  whether 
as  an  example  or  an  ally,  was  never 
•out  of  their  months.  We  were  to 
spin  for  America,  weave  for  America, 
do  everything  in  short  for  her  which 
the  power  of  machinery  conld  achieve. 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
forego  all  idea  of  interfering  with  onr 
indostnal  pursuits,  in  the  way  of  en- 
couraging her  own  children  to  become 
manufacturing  rivals,  and  was  to 
apply  herself  solely  to  the  production 
of  raw  material,  cotton,  com  and  pro- 
visions, wherewith  the  whole  of  us 
were  to  be  fed.  Our  statesmen  acted 
on  this  faith,  assured  us  that  we  had 
but  to  show  the  example,  and  recipro- 
city must  immediately  be  established, 
and  opened  the  British  ports  without 
any  condition  whatever.  The  con- 
sequence was  an  influx  of  com  and 
provisions  far  greater  than  they  ex- 
I>ectcd,  which  at  once  annihilated 
agricultural  profits  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  rapidly  annihilating  agriculture 
itself  in  Ireland.  We  were  told  to 
take  comfort,  because  the  very  amount 
of  the  importations  showed  that  it 
conld  not  be  continued  ;  and  yet  It  is 
continued  up  to  the  present  day,  and 
prices  remam  at  a  point  which,  even 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Free- 
traders, is  not  only  unremunerative, 
but  so  injurious  to  the  grower  that  he 
must  lose  by  the  process  of  cultivation. 
The  actual  labourer  was  the  last 
sufferer,  but  ho  is  suffering  now,  and 
his  future  prospects  are  most  miserable 
and  revolting.  The  smaller  branches 
of  manufacture,  and  the  multitudes  of 
artisans  employed  in  these,  have  felt 
grievously  the  effect  of  lowered  tariffs, 
and,  even  still  more,  the  competition 
which  has  been  engendered  by  the 
amount  of  displaced  labour.  Our 
large  towns  are  the  natural  receptacles 
for  those  who  have  been  driven  from 
the  villages,  on  account  of  sheer  lack 
of  employment ;   and  ever  and  anon 

Shilanthropists  are  made  to  shudder 
y  the  tales  of  woe,  and  want,  and 
fearful  deprivation,  which  are  forced 
upon  the  public  ear.  And  yet  few  of 
them  appear  to  have  traced  the  evil  to 
Its  source,  which  lies  simply  in  the 
legislative  discouragement  of  produc- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  a  system  of  con- 


version which  can  offer  no  means 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  numbers 
of  the  competing  population. 

Our  exports,  when  we  deduct  the 
value  of  the  raw  material,  constitute 
in  reality  an  insignificant  item  in  the 
account  of  our  annual  creation  of 
wealth.  The  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  Britain  never  did,  and  never  will, 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  her 
foreign  trade,  though  that  is  now  re- 
garded by  our  statistical  quack-doctors 
as  the  sole  criterion.  What  we  must 
depend  upon  is  the  home  trade,  and  that 
can  only  be  prosperous  by  maintaining 
the  value  of  production.  For  how 
else,  save  from  prodiiction,  are  the 
labouring  population,  or  indeed  any 
of  us,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  as 
we  may  call  ourselves,  to  be  main- 
tained ?  All  of  us  derive  onr  subsis- 
tence from  the  earth,  and  beyond 
what  is  reaped  or  redeemed  from  its 
bosom  we  have  nothing.  If,  for 
example,  there  is  no  market  for  iron, 
the  furnaces  will  be  blown  out,  and 
the  ores  left  unworked ;  if  there  is  no 
market  for  agricultural  produce^that 
is,  a  remunerative  market — the  fields 
will  be  left  untilled.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  converters? — for 
whom  do  they  work? — or  how  do 
they  acquire  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase the  food  which  the  foreigner 
may  chance  to  send  them?  Let 
Ireland  answer.  That  Unhappy  island 
is  at  this  moment  paying  the  last 
penalties  of  Free  Trade.  It  stands 
before  us  as  a  beacon  and  warning  of 
what  we  must  expect,  and  cannot 
avoid,  if  we  continue  to  discourage 
production,  in  the  insane  hope  of 
thereby  stimulating  conversion ;  and 
perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  an  American  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  its  wretchedness  and  ruin : — 

•*  With  this  vast  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation from  abroad  has  come  the  rain  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Depriyed  of 
mahnfactnres  and  commerce,  her  people 
were  driren  to  lire  by  agricnltare  alone, 
and  she  was  enabled  to  drag  on  a  miser- 
able existence,  so  long  as  her  neighbour 
was  content  to  make  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  labonr,  by  paying  her  for 
her  products  higher  prices  than  those  at 
which  they  might  hare  been  elsewhere 
purchased.  With  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  that  resource  has  failed;  and  the 
result  is  a  state  of  poverty,  wretched- 
ness^ and  famine,  that  has  compelled  tht 
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•sUblishmeiit  of  a  system  which  obliges 
(he  landowner  to  maintain  the  peoplei 
whether  thej  work  or  not;  aad  thai  ia 
one  of  the  conditions  of  slaTery  re-estab- 
lished in  that  unhappj  country.  From 
being  a  great  exporter  of  food,  she  has 
now  become  a  large  importer.  The 
great  market  for  Indian  com  is  Ireland 
— a  country  in  which  the  production  of 
food  is  almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
people.  The  Taluc  of  labour  in  food, 
throughout  a  population  of  eight  millions, 
is  thoa  rapidly  decreasing." 

To  every  word  of  this  we  sobscribe, 
and  wc  be^  to  saj,  further,  that  this  is 
not  the  only  instance.  A  large  portion 
of  Scotland  has  been  absolutely 
panperised  by  Free  Trade.  The 
condition  of  the  western  Highlands 
and  Islands  is  most  appalling;  and 
nnless  Ministers  and  members  of 
Parliament  are  prepared  to  do  their 
dnty  to  the  children  of  the  soil,  they 
are  utterly  and  execrably  unworthy 
of  the  trust  which  has  been  committed 
to  their  charge.  It  is  with  a  feeling 
nearly  akin  to  loathing  that  we  peruse 
accounts  of  Brobdignag  glass-houses, 
and  sham  exhibitions  of  the  industry 
of  nations,  reared  at  an  enormous 
cost,  when  we  know  that  the  men 
who  ought  to  be  the  producen  of  our 
nationu  wealth— and  who  might  be 
so,  were  they  not  made  the  victims 
of  a  heartless  and  senseless  system- 
are  being  driven  in  hundreds  from 
their  hearths  and  homes,  and  cast 
upon  the  wide  world,  without  a  roof 
to  shelter  them,  or  a  rag  to  give  them 
covering ! 

All  this,  and  more — for  every  day 
brings  its  fresh  tale  of  woe  and 
wretchedness — is  the  consequence  of 
free  imports.  And  how  stands  the 
account  the  other  way?  Where  is  the 
counterbalancing  advantage  ?  It  may 
be  that  the  ruin  and  prostration  of 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  is  no  great 
loss  to  the  indwellers  of  the  towns, 
the  men  of  the  factories  and  counting- 
houses.  It  may  be  that  they  are  not 
at  all  affectefl  by  such  misery,  or  that 
they  care  to  listen  to  it.  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  victims  are  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  valuable  beings  as  them- 
selves. It  may  be  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  suffering,  or  rather  by 
creating  it,  they  have  derived  some 
advantage  large  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  havoc,  by  enabling  tbem  to 


give  a  livelihood  to  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unem- 
ployed and  destitute.  If  so,  where  ia 
It  ?  Has  America  reciprocated  ? 

No  I  AMD  America  will  mot. 

America  laughs  at  the  whole  crew 
of  Manchester  conspirators  with  sove- 
reign and  undisguised  contempt.  She 
wants  nothing  from  them — she  will 
take  nothing  from  them.  Secure  hi 
her  own  position,  and  pmsessing  with- 
in herself  every  requisite  for  great- 
ness, and — what  is  more— for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  her  children, 
she  regards  with  scorn  the  attempted 
compromise  of  the  crippled  converters, 
and,  while  she  rejects  theur  offer,  gives 
them  a  burning  rebuke  for  their  trea- 
chery to  their  native  land. 

So  far  from  discouraging  hermanu- 
fketures,  she  intends  to  protect  them ; 
80  far  from  concealing  her  mineral 
wealth,  she  has  resolved  to  develop 
that  to  the  utmost— judging,  and 
rightly  judging,  that  it  is  alone 
through  the  ''  harmony  of  interests  " 
that  a  nation  can  be  truly  pros- 
perous. 

Her  rebuke,  as  contained  in  the 
documents  before  na,  which  we  firmly 
believe  convev  the  sentiments  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  Union,  is  perhaps 
the  most  poignant  that  ever  was  cast 
in  the  teeth  of  a  civilised  and  Chris- 
tian community.  It  resolves  itself 
into  this : — 

^*  You,  producers,  mechanics,  and 
artisans  of  Great  Britain,  who  are 
deprived  of  your  labour,  which  is  your 
only  heritage,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
men,  who  will  neither  take  your  pro- 
duce nor  avail  themselves  of  your 
skill,  come  to  us.  We  require  hands 
to  till  our  savannahs,  to  excavate  our 
ores,  to  work  at  the  ftimaoes,  to 
weave,  and  to  spin.  Labour  with  us 
ia  not  as  in  your  country.  The  pro^ 
dnoer  shall  not  be  sacnficed  for  the 
Mke  of  the  converter,  or  the  converter 
subjected  to  the  precarious  merey  of 
the  producer  of  another  land.  Here, 
at  least,  yon  will  find  an  entire  har- 
nony  of  toterests.  Foreign  custom- 
ers von  need  seek  none,  for  ever}- 
reqnisite  of  life  is  secured  to  yon  in 
retoxn  for  yonr  labour.*^ 

And,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
we  are  putting  words  into  the  month 
of  the  Americans  without  authority, 
we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
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quote    from    the    remarkable  work 
before  ns. 

The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
of  the  duties  levied  on  provisions, 
have  enormoosly,  as  we  all  know, 


increased  thei  exports  of  America. 
The  following  tables  will  show  their 
amount,  and,  in  the  case  of  provi- 
sions, the  increase  since  the  lowered 
tariffs  came  into  operation. 


▲MOUNT  OF  AMXRICAN  EXPORTS  OF   GRAIN  AND  PROVISIONi. 

Gkaiic  akd  Flouk. 


TeftT  ending  June  SO,  1848, 
Ang.  31, 1849, 


BmL 

barrels. 

1840,  .  19,631 

1841,  .  56,537 
1844,  .  106,174 
1849,  .  138,286 


BqMmv 

lb. 

1,177,639 
3,785,983 
8,251,952 
3,406,242    17,433;632 


Flour, 
barrels. 

958,744 
1,114,019 

PaOVISIOJTB. 

Cbeesa. 
lb. 

723,217 
1,748,471 
7,342,145 


WbM*. 
bushds. 

Cora, 
bushels. 

CommaaL 
boflbds. 

1,531,000 
4,684,000 

5,062,000 
12,721,000 

226.000 
88,000 

IrOffiC. 

bairds. 

Hams, 
lb. 

Lard, 
baitals. 

66,281 
133,290 
161,629 
253,486 

1,643,897 

2,796,517 

3,886,976 

56,060,822 

7418,847 
10,597,854 
25,746,385 
37,446,761 

Now,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Free- 
traders is  a  true  one,  it  will  follow 
tiiat  the  imports  of  America  must  be 
on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  mag- 


nitude of  the  exports.  If  that  be  80« 
the  fact  will  be  evident  on  the  face  of 
their  revenue  accounts.  We  turn  to 
these,  and  find  the  following  results  :-* 


CVSTOMS  REVBNim  FROM  THE  IMPORTS  TO  THE  VNITBD  STATES. 

DoDars. 

1844-5, 27,528,000 

.  .  26,712,000 


184&-6, 
1846-7, 
1847-8, 
1848-9, 

How,  then,  and  in  what  shape, 
were  these  enormous  exportations  of 
grain  and  provisions  paid  for?  Not 
certainly  in  goods,  for  if  that  were  so, 
a  corresponding  increase  would  be 
apparent  in  the  revenue  accounts. 
The  answer  is  quite  short — in  gold, 
and  in  that  commoditj  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  far  more  valuable 
than  gold — man. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  interest,  that 
the  shipowning  corn-merchants  have 
willingly  sold  grain  in  Liverpool  for 
less  than  they  could  have  got  for  it  in 
the  States,  iu  order  to  insure  the  re- 
turn cargo — that  which  they  find  so 
profitable  —  emigrants.     Mr  Blain, 
who  was  engaged  for  many  years  by 
the  Jews  of  London  and  Grcrmany  in 
valuing  the  growing  crops  of  America, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this 
apparently  unreasonable  process  : — 
"The  shipowners   of   America   are 
making  much  money  by  carrying  emi- 
grants to  the  States :  they  are  now 
extensive  corn-merchants,  and   are 
buying  largely  at  very  low  prices,  it 
being  better  to  carry  wheat  across 


23,747,000 
31,757,000 
28,346,000 

the  Atlantic,  and  sell  it  at  2s.  per 
quarter  less  than  it  cost,  than  buy 
ballast,  which  is  very  dear  in  the 
American  seaports."  *    Steam,  too,  is 
now  about  to  be  applied  in  ftirther- 
ance  of  this  traffic,  and  we  read  of 
magnificent  steamers  built  expressly 
for  the  com  and  emigrant  trade  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool.    By 
the  way,  with  freights  at  6d.  a  barrel 
of  flour,  (the  rate  in  September  1849,) 
equivalent  to  Is.  per  quarter  of  wheat, 
what  becomes  of  the  once  favourite 
sophism,  that  the  Atlantic  afforded  a 
natural  protection  of  at  least  10s.  to 
the  English  farmer?    Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  American  far- 
mer finds  it  his  plain  interest  thus  to 
part  with  his  suiplus  production,  pro- 
curing in  return  that  of  which  he 
stands  so  much  in  need — labour ;  and 
the  vast  emigration  from  the  western 
states   to    California    has  rendered 
European  labour  more  valuable  and 
welcome  to  him  than  ever. 

"We  imported  last  year,*'  says  Mr 
Carey,  "about  three  handred  thousand 
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persons.  Estimating  their  eonsnmption 
of  food  at  twenty  cents  per  day  for  each, 
there  was  thus  made  a  market  on  the 
land  for  the  products  of  the  land  to  the 
extent  of  tttemty  miUwnt  of  dollan.  This 
transportation  required  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  two  hondred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  of  shipping,  and  ships  carried 
flight  to  Europe  at  Tery  low  rates,  be- 
eause  certain  of  obtaining  Taluable  return 
cargoes.  The  farmer  thus  obtained  a 
large  homo  market,  and  the  power  of 
exporting  cheaply  to  the  foreign  one ;  and 
to  the  conjoined  operation  of  these  two 
causes  is  due  the  fact,  that  wheat  and 
flour  hare  continued  so  high  in  price. 

"  We  may  now,  I  think,  understand 
many  curious  fkcts  now  passing  before 
our  eyes.  Food  is  so  abundant  in  Russia, 
that  it  is  wasted,  and  yet   among   the 
large  exporters  of  food  to  Great  Britain 
is  this  country,  in  which  it  sells  at  a  price 
almost  as  high  as  in  LiTcrpool,  and  now 
even  higher.    The  produce  of  Russia  has 
to  bear  all  the  charges  out  and  home, 
and  tlie  consequence  is  that  the  producer 
remains  poor,  and  makes  no  roads  ;  and 
thus  the  cost  of  transportation,  internal 
and  external,  continues,  sud  must  con- 
tinue great.    The  farmer  of  the  United 
States  sends  his  produce  to  market  cheap, 
because  the  return  cargo,  being  chiefly 
man,  is  ralnable,  and  the  space  it  occu- 
pies is  great.    He  therefore  grows  rich, 
and  makes  roads  and  canals,  and  i»uilds 
steamboats;  and  thus  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, internal  and  external,  so  far 
diminished,  that  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  in  Pittsburgh 
and  in  LiTerpool  is,  when  we  look  at  the 
distance,  almost  inconceiTably  small. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Csnada  is 
outwards  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
outward  freights  are  high,  while  our  im- 
ports of  men  and  other  Taluable  commo- 
dities keep  them  low  with  us;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
wheat  and  flour  from  our  side  of  the  line 
is  so  much  lower  than  from  the  other, 
that  both  now  pass  through  New  Voric 
on  their  way  to  LiTerpool.    Hence  it  is 
that  there  has  arisen  so  Tehement  a  de- 
sire for  commercial  reciprocity,  and  sTea 
for  annexation.    The  protectiTS  system 
has  thus  not  only  the  effect  of  bringing 
oonsumers  to  take  their  places  by  the 
side  of  the  producer,  facilitating  the  con- 
sumption on  the  land  of  the  products  of 
the  land,  and  faciliuting  also  the  export- 
ation of  the  surplus  to  foreign  markets  by 
diminishing  outward  freights,  but   the 
farther  one  of  producing   among   our 
neighbours  a  strong  desire  for  the  estab* 
lishisent  of  the  same  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  that  now  exists  among  the  seTe- 


ral  states,  by  beeoming  tlMUMlTei  apart 
of  the  Union*  Protection,  therefore, 
tends  to  the  increase  of  eommeree,  and 
the  establishment  of  Free  Trade;  while 
the  British  system  tends  OTorywhere  to 
the  destruction  of  commerce,  and  to  the 
production  of  a  necessity  for  restoiction. 
*  We  see,  thus,  Uiat  if  we  desire  to 
ieeure  the  command  of  that  which  is 
ftklsely  termed  *  the  great  grain-market  of 
the  world,'  it  is  to  be  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  sueh  measures  as  will  secure 
Taluable  return  freights.  The  most  costly 
and  the  most  Taluable  of  all  are  men;  the 
least  so  are  pig-iron  and  coal.  The  more 
of  the  latter  we  import,  the  larger  will 
be  our  surplus  of  food,  the  higher  will  be 
the  outward  freight,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, the  groater  will  be  the  waste,  and 
the  poorer  will  be  the  frLrmer.  The  moro 
of  the  former  we  import,  the  smaller  will 
be  our  surplus  of  food,  the  lower  will  be 
the  ontwaxd  freights,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous will  be  tiM  commodities  that  can 
go  to  Europe,  to  be  giTen  in  exchange  for 
luxuries  that  now  we  cannot  purohMO.'* 

So  mach  for  the  American  views 
of  reciprocitj.  Secured  by  her  sys- 
tem of  tariflTs,  which  she  is  now  about 
to  heighten,  against  the  eflTccts  of 
foreign  competition,  AroericA  is  reso- 
lutely bent  on  arailing  herself  to  the 
utmost  of  ail  the  vut  natural  re- 
sources which  she  possesses,  and  to 
render  herself  wholly  independent  of 
the  conversion  of  foreign  countries. 
By  following  such  a  course  she  must, 
as  her  population  increases,  grow  in 
greatness  and  in  might,  as  must  every 
nation  wherein  labour  is  estimated 
and  cherished  according  to  its  proper 
value,  and  the  rights  of  the  domestic 
producer  and  workman  guarded  with 
untiring  vigilance. 

One  woi^  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
British  farmer.  We  know  from  un- 
doubted authority  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  SUtes,  for  example 
Ottawa,  excellent  land  may  be  pur- 
chased for  £1  an  acre,  broken  ui*  for 
78.,  burdened  by  no  poor  nor  county 
rates,  and  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  tax-ntherer.  Land  such  as  this 
can,  indeed,  afford  to  produce  com  at 
an  almost  nominal  price— ballast  for 
the  ships  that  shall  bring  back  the 
overweighted  and  ruined  yeomen  and 
peasants  of  England  to  New  York  and 
New  Orieans !  But,  vast  as  the  immi- 
gration has  been,  the  production  of 
food  has  greatly  outstripped  it ;  and 
as  fresh  tracts  of  virgin  land  are,  year 
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bjyear,  brought  into  caltiyation,  and 
internal  commnnications  opened  or 
improved,  we  see  no  reason  whatever 
to  beliere  that  the  export  of  grain  to 
England  will  diminish,  or  the  price  of 
that  grain  be  enhanced.  Let  our 
readers  bear  in  mind  the  wonderfid 
development  of  the  mining  and  mann- 
factoring  resonrces  of  America,  to 
which  we  have  just  directed  their 
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attention,  and  then  see  how,  in  spite 
of,  or  far  rather  concurrently  with 
that,  the  production  offoodaiso  in- 
creased. We  again  qnote  from  ITie 
Harmony  of  Interests.  How  great 
was  the  inci*ease  may  be  seen  by  tho 
following  comparison  of  the  returns 
under  the  census  of  1840,  and  the 
Patent  Office  Estimates  for  1847  :— 


I    1840 
j     1847 

f  Increase 


WhMt 

84.823,000 
114,245,000 

Buley 

4,lfn,000 
5,649.000 

Oats 

123,071,000 
167,807,000 

18,645,000 
29,222,000 

Backwbcat 

7,291,000 
11,673.000 

Indian  Com  ; 

377.631,000 
639,350,000 

TOTALS 

615,622,000 

867326,000 

29,422,000 

1,488,000 

44,797,000 

10,677,000 

4,382,000 

161,819,000 

252,304,000 

Showing  an  increase  of  not  less  than  40 
per  cent  in  7  years,  during  which  the 
population  only  advanced  23  percent. 
How  much  of  this  surplus  produce 
may  be  expected  to  find  its  way  into 
l^e  English  marlwet,  we  do  not  pretend 
accurately  to  foretell ;  but  when  we 
find  that,  without  the  inducement  of 
an  unrestricted  access  to  it,  in  1846 
America  was  able  to  raise  her  exports 
of  grain  to  thirteen  millions  of  bushels, 
ifom  SIX  millions  in  1845  ;  and  in 
1847,  with  only  the  preparation  of  a 
year,  to  twenty-six  millions,  we  think 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  quite  justified  in 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  price  of 
com  in  England  will  not  rise  above 
its    present    ruinous  average.      At- 
tempts, no  doubt,  will  be  made  to 
show  that  the  emigration  to  California 
has  deprived  the  Western  States  of 
the  labour  that  is  required  to  raise 
these  enormous  crops.  Our  answer  is, 
that  300,000  souls  were  added  by 
immigration  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1849  ;  and  that  our 
own  emigration  returns  for  1850  show 
that  the  tide  from  England  is  flowing 
in  that  direction  with  unabated  force. 
So  last  year,  when  the  great  and 
unexpected  import  of  French  flour 
was  adding  to  the  depression,  and 
stimulating   the   complaints    of  xhe 
English  agriculturists,  the  Free  Im- 
port authonties  explained  it  away  as 
a  forced  unnatural  importation  which 
mnst  speedily  cease,  as  Finance  was 
an  importing,  and  not  an  exporting, 
country,  and  the  price  of  com  there 
was  natnrally  higher  than  in  Eng- 
land; and  yet  we  learn   from  the 
same  organ  of  public  opinion  which 
favoared  us  in  the  summer  with  this 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  French 
importations,  that  in  the  month  of 
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November  last,  the  prices  of  wheat, 
flour,  and  bread  were  all  mncb 
higher  in  London  than  in  Paris.  Id 
its  City  article  of  November  14th, 
appeared  the  following  comparison  of 
the  present  prices  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  bread,  in  London  and  Paris : — 

"The  highest  price  of  wheat  of  the 
first  quality  in  Paris  is  24  franca  per 
1  i  hectolitres,  which  is  equal  to  368.  8d. 
per  quarter  ;  and  the  highest  price  of 
white  wheat  of  the  first  quality,  in  Lon-- 
don,  being  48s.  per  quarter,  it  follows 
that  wheat  is  30|  per  cent  dearer  in 
London  than  in  Paris.  The  highest 
quotation  of  flour  of  the  fir^t  quality  in 
Paris  is  29  firancs  95  cents  the  100- 
kilogrammes,  which  is  equal  to  298.  lid. 
per  sack  of  200  Ih.  English  ;  and  the 
highest  quotation  of  flour  in  the  London 
market  heing  40s.  per  sack,  it  fol- 
lows that  fiour  is  about  33  {  per  cent 
dearer  in  London  than  in  Paris.  The 
price  of  bread  of  the  first  quality  in 
Paris  is  27  cents  per  kilogramme,  which 
is  equal  to  4|  per  4  lb.  loaf  English 
weight ;  and  the  price  of  bread  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  full-priced  shops,  being  6id. 
per  4  lb.,  it  follows  that  bread  is  40^  per 
cent  dearer  in  London  than  in  Paris." 

We  apprehend  that  a  diflereuce  of 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent  is  sufScient 
to  tempt  the  French  corn-grower,  or 
miller,  into  the  higher-priced  market 
which  lies  so  conveniently  open  to 
him ;  and  thus  from  the  model  re- 
public of  the  Old,  no  less  than  from 
the  model  republic  of  the  New  World, 
must  the  English  farmer  expect  to 
see  for  the  future  those  supplies  of 
grain  and  flour  pouring  in,  which  shall 
prevent  his  produce  procuring  a  re- 
munerating price.  To  complete  the 
picture,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  both  these  exporting  countries 
impose  considerable  duties   on  tho 
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importation  of  graiD  and  floar,  and 
thiu  aAord  na  a  perfect  s|iccinieu  of 
that  reciprocity  wliich  all  Liltcral 
governments  and  free  nations  were  so 
anxious  to  establish,  acconling  to  our 
sapient  rulers,  in  IM4<>. 

Wo  do  not  think  that  we  need  add 
any  furtlier  ar^'uinont  t(»  whnt  \\\\s 
been  already  said.  Our  antaj;onists, 
the  Free-trader;*,  have  I^mmi  aiiowt'tl 
— what  they  required  and  what  whs 
fair — time  tor  the  wurkiu<;  of  their 
ex|KTinu'nt.  Ample  time  has  been 
panted,  and  we  now  sec  that  it  has 
failed  in  every  particular.  They 
said  that  it  would  induce  reciprocity ; 
it  haa  induced  higher  opposing;  taritifs. 
They  said  it  would  secure  for  (ireat 
Britain  the  manufacturing'  custom  of 
the  world ;  on  tlie  contrary,  forei^ 
mannfactorics  are  springing  up  with 
nnexampled  rapidity.  Thay  said  it 
would  increase  the  demand  for  iron  ; 
it  has  ] prostrated  it.  They  said  it 
would  give  full  employment  to  all 
our  labouring  ])opulation  ;  it  has  dis- 
placed labour,  and  driven  our  work- 
ing men  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
emigrate.  They  said  it  con  Id  nnt 
attract  such  an  importation  of  forciim 
grain  and  provk<ions,  as  jteritaunently 
to  birat  down  prices  in  this  country 
below  the  remunerating  level ;  it  has 
already  bn>ught  such  an  influx  of 
these  articles,  that  the  grower  of 
grain  is  impoverished,  and  the  breezier 
of  cattle  mined.  Thev  saiil  it  wuuld 
be  the  commencement  of  a  new  en 
of  prosperity  to  Ireland ;  it  has  laid 
it  utterly  <lesolate ! 

Are  wo,  then,  obstinately  to  perse- 
vere in  a  course  of  iM>licy  so  evid**Htly 
obnoxious. and  detrimental?  Are  we 
Btill  to  crush  down  labour  for  an  end 
which  is  now  proved  to  Im?  impossible 
of  attainment ;  and  to  tell  the  work- 
ing classes,  that  becan-<e  nur  rulers 
have  made  a  false  stop,  they  and 
theirs  must  submit  to  desc»'ntl  into  the 
hideous  gulf  of  panpiTism  .'  Theso  are 
♦juestiuu-i  Um  the  uatinn  tu  con^-iih  r — 
questions  of  unparalleh-d  mau'uitude, 
Intth  for  the  pn'<ent  and  the  c<>uiiiig 
time.  If  wi'  are  nut  sn  to  prr.-rvi-re 
in  our  t'l •!!>',  iIhti'  i<4  no  :ilti'ni-itivc  K'lt 
but  to  buiid  up  our  eoniuien-i.d  -^v.^iimu 
anew  upon  wi<ior  and  i*ouudrr  priii- 
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ciplcs.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  wo 
shall  over  again  possess  a  monopoly  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  world.  We 
must  be  contented  with  that  share 
which  our  skill,  and  energ}%  and  unde- 
niable resources  can  command ;  and 
if  we  wish  still  to  retain  possession 
of  the  vast  Colonial  Empire  which  haa 
long  l>een  our  pride  and  boast,  we 
must  faster,  stimulate,  and  protect  the 
industry  of  the  colonists  as  sedulously 
and  anxiously  as  our  own. 

After  all,  we  may  possibly,  at  no 
very  distant  period  of  time,  have 
reason  to  in",  thankful  that  the  expe- 
riment has  licen  made,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  misery  and  loss  which 
have  accompani«Ml  the  trial.  For,  if 
anything;  could  have  broken  <lown 
the  free  indei)endent  spirit  of  Great 
Britain,  and  rcn<lered  it  callous  and 
listless  to  external  aggression  or  in- 
sult, no  bi'tter  method  could  be  found 
than  the  roinphrte  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem which  must  have  made  us  per- 
]K*tually  subservient  to  the  wants  of 
other  nations,  doing  their  work  to 
order,  and  receiving  wages  in  rctor^.^ 
In  t>rder  to  emancipate  ourselves* 
from  this  state  of  threatened  Ilelotism 
— the  state  which  the  disciples  of  the 
Manchester  school  n'gard  as  the  most 
enviable  upon  earth — we  must  at- 
tempt to  re-estalilish  perfect  harmony 
and  mutual  co-oiH.'ration  amongst 
all  the  interests  of  Britain,  to  give 
proiluctive  labour  its  proper  place 
and  pre-eminence,  and,  since  we  can- 
not secure  fi»r  convertive  lal>our  the 
command  r»f  for<>ign  markets,  to  tako 
care  that,  in  the  home  market,  it  is 
not  ex|H>scd  to  any  umlue  or  unfair 
com]H'tition.  We  hold  by  this  pro- 
]»ositit»n.  well  uudt>rst«H)d  and  ener- 
getically sup|)orteil  in  America,  that 
*^  when  a  nation  maki's  a  market  at 
home  for  nearly  all  its  pnMlucts,  other 
nations  have  to  come  and  ^eek  what 
they  reipiire,  and  pay  the  highest 
price ;  and  that,  when  it  dues  not 
makf  a  market  at  borne,  markets 
must  be  sought  abroad,  and  then 
sales  must  Ih>  inatle  at  the  lowest 
prices."  Ifthi**  Im*  tnir,  it  \iill  fiil- 
li»w  that  the  way  to  srll  at  the  hi^liest 
prici'y.  and  lo  buy  at  the  h»wfst,  is  to 
buy  and  sell  at  home. 


I*rmied  1$  WiUium  Bioekttood  and  Soat,  EMnhmrjk, 
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LATIMER  AND   RIDLEY 
BUaXED  AT  THE  STAKE  IN  OXFORD,   A.D.  1555. 

[The  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew  are  trnly  .events 
of  little  conseqaence  in  history,  if  they  fail  to  convince  ns  of  the  aggressive 
and  nnscrupolous  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  claim  of  the 
Pope,  which  never  has  undergone  or  can  undergo  any  modification  whatever, 
is  nothing  less  than  one  of  universal  supremacy.  That  daim  is  asserted  now 
as  broadly  and  boldly  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago ;  when,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary,  Cardinal  Pole  was  sent  over  as  legate  to  England,  for  the 
reduction  of  that  realm  to  the  obedience  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy. 

It  matters  not  what  may  have  been  the  private  character  of  the  Cardinal. 
He  has  been  represented  as  a  man  of  mila  nature,  humane  disposition,  and 
averse  to  the  infamous  cruelties  which  were  then  perpetrated,  the  odium  of 
which  has  been  commonly  thrown  upon  Bishops  Gardiner  and  Bonner.  This 
much  at  least  is  plain,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  which  were  employed  for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism,  he  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  exercise  his  great  power  in  mitigating  the  fury  or 
tempering  the  cruelty  of  the  persecution.  He  was  a  passive  witness  of  the 
enormities,  and  allowed  the  mandates  of  the  Church  to  supersede  the  dictates 
of  humauity  and  the  merciful  teaching  of  the  Saviour. 

The  records  of  the  reign  of  Mary  ought,  especially  at  the  present  time,  to 
be  studied  by  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  toleration,  forget  that  they  have  to 
contend  with  most  bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies.  Not  only  the 
sufferings  and  fortitude  of  the  martyrs,  (among  whom  were  numbered  five 
bishops,  and  twenty-one  clergymen  of  the  Reformed  faith  of  England,)  but  the 
charges  on  which  they  were  condemned,  and  the  noble  testimony  which  they 
bore,  will  be  found  detailed  in  John  Foxe*s  Acts  and  Monuments.  Next  to 
that  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  names  of  Latimer  and  Ridley  can  never  be 
forgotten  in  this  land,  so  long  as  the  voice  of  Protestantism  is  heard  against 
Papal  superstition  and  supremacy.  Political  and  ecclesiastical  dominion  ai*e 
things  inseparable  from  each  other  in  the  eye  of  Rome ;  and  wherever  she 
has  succeeded  in  planting  her  foot,  she  has  attempted  to  enforce  spiritual 
submission,  and  to  extinguish  liberty  of  conscience,  by  the  power  of  the  secular 
arm.  The  following  extract,  from  the  work  already  referred  to,  narrates  the 
close  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which  consigned  two  English  prelates  to  the 
fiames  at  Oxford : — 

**  Then  they  brought  a  faggot,  kindled  with  fire,  and  laid  the  same  down  at  Dr 
Ridley's  feet.  To  whom  master  Latimer  spake  in  this  manner :  '  Be  of  good  com- 
fort, master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  pat  out.' 

**  And  so  the  fire  being  given  unto  them,  when  Dr  Ridley  saw  the  fire  flaming  up 
towards  him,  he  cried  with  a  wonderful  loud  voice, '  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  com- 
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'  nendo  spiritnm  menm :  Domine,  reeipe  ipiritom  menm.*  And  after,  repeated  this 
latter  part  often  in  English, '  Lord,  Lord,  reeeire  mj  spirit;**  master  Latimer  crying 
as  Tehemently  on  the  other  side, '  O  Father  of  hearen,  reeeire  my  soal !'  who  received 
tiie  flame  as  it  were  embracing  of  it.  After  that  he  had  stroked  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  as  it  were  bathed  them  a  little  in  the  fire,  he  soon  died  (as  it  appeareth) 
with  very  little  pain  or  none.  And  thus  mneb  eoncemiug  the  end  of  this  old  and 
blessed  serTant  of  God,  master  Latimer,  for  whose  laborious  travails,  fruitful  life, 
and  constant  death,  the  whole  realm  hath  caose  to  give  great  thanks  to  Almighty 
God. 

''  But  master  Ridley,  by  reason  of  the  eril  making  of  the  fire  unto  him,  because 
the  wooden  faggots  were  laid  about  the  gorse,  and  over-high  built,  the  fire  burned 
first  beneath,  being  kept  down  by  the  wood  ;  which  when  he  felt,  he  desired  them 
for  Oirist's  sake  to  let  the  fire  eome  onto  him.  Which  when  his  brother-in-law 
beard,  but  not  well  understood,  intending  to  rid  him  out  of  his  pain  (for  the  which 
cause  he  gave  attendance,)  as  one  in  such  sorrow  not  well  advised  what  he  did, 
heaped  faggots  upon  him,  so  that  he  clean  eorered  him,  which  made  the  fire  more 
Tehcment  l^neath,  that  it  burned  clean  all  his  nether  parts,  before  it  once  touched 
the  upper  ;  and  that  made  him  leap  up  and  down  nnder  the  faggots,  and  often  desire 
them  to  let  the  fire  come  unto  him,  saying, '  I  cannot  bum.*  Which  indeed  appeared 
well  ;  for,  after  his  legs  were  consumed  by  reason  of  his  struggling  through  the  pain 
(whereof  he  had  no  release,  but  only  his  eontentation  in  God,)  he  showed  that  side 
toward  us  clean,  shirt  and  all  untouched  with  fiame.  Yet  in  all  this  torment  he 
forgot  not  to  call  onto  God  still,  having  in  his  mouth,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !* 
intermingling  his  cry, '  Let  the  fire  eome  onto  mo  :  I  cannot  bum.'  In  which  pangs 
he  laboured  till  one  of  the  standert-by  with  his  bill  pnlled  off  the  faggots  above,  and 
where  he  saw  the  fire  flame  up,  he  wrested  himself  unto  that  side.  And  when  the 
flame  touched  the  gunpowder,  he  was  seen  to  stir  no  more,  but  burned  on  the  other 
tide,  falling  down  at  master  Latimer's  feet  ;  which,  some  said,  happened  by  reason 
that  the  chain  loosed  ;  others  said,  that  he  fell  over  the  chain  by  reason  of  the  poL»e 
of  his  body,  and  the  weakness  of  the  nether  limbs. 

*^  Some  said,  that  before  he  was  like  to  Call  from  the  stake,  he  desired  them  to 
hold  him  to  it  with  their  bills.  However  it  was,  surely  it  moved  hundreds  to  tears, 
in  beholding  the  horrible  sight ;  for  I  think  there  was  none  that  had  not  clean  exiled 
all  humanity  and  mercy,  which  would  not  have  lamented  to  behold  the  fury  of  the 
fire  so  to  rage  upon  their  bodies."] 

I. 

Tis  good  to  slog  of  ehjunpions  old 

The  honour  and  renown ; 
To  tell  how  truth  and  lojalty 

Have  aayed  an  earthly  crown. 
Bnt  shame  to  na,  if  on  thedaj 

When  higher  themes  are  given — 
When  man*8  device  and  man's  decree 

Usurp  the  word  of  Heaven — 
We  dare  forget  the  nobler  names 

Of  those  who  vanoolshed  death, 
To  keep  unstained,  from  sire  to  son. 

Our  freedom  and  our  faith  I 

II. 

We  bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  bead 

Upon  the  Christmas  mom, 
In  token  that,  for  sinful  men, 

The  Saviour,  Christ,  was  bom. 
Nor  less,  unto  the  faithful  heart, 

That  time  must  hallowed  be. 
On  which  our  Lord  and  Master  died 

In  anguish  on  the  tree ; 
And  Easter  brings  its  holy  hymn, 

Its  triumph  o'er  the  grave, 
When  He,  the  dead,  arose  in  might, 

Omnipotent  to  save. 
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We  worship  as  our  fathers  did, 

In  this  our  English  home, 
Not  asking  grace  from  mortal  man 

Nor  craving  leave  from  Borne. 
Once  more  the  warning  note  is  heard, 

The  hour  of  strife  is  near — 
What  seeks  be,  with  his  mitred  pomp, 

That  rank  Italian,  here  ? 
What  sought  they  in  the  former  days. 

When  last  that  mission  came  ? 
The  will,  the  craft,  the  creed  of  Rome 

Remain  for  aye  the  same  I 

TV. 

Woe,  woe  to  those  who  dared  to  dream 

That  England  might  be  free; 
That  Papal  power  and  Papal  role 

Were  banished  o'er  the  sea ; 
That  he  who  sate  in  Peter's  chair, 

Had  lost  the  will  to  harm, 
Was  powerless  as  a  withered  crone 

Who  works  by  spell  and  charm  I 
Woe,  woe  to  those  who  dared  deny 

The  Roman  Pontiffs  sway  I 
His  red  right  arm  is  bared  in  wrath^ 

To  smite,  and  bom,  and  slay  I 

V. 

Light  np,  light  np  the  ready  fires  I 

Soand  trumpet,  fife,  and  drum ; 
Give  welcome  meet  to  him  who  brings 

The  sovereign  bests  of  Rome. 
No  humble  barefoot  messenger — 

No  sandalled  monk  is  he ; 
A  stately  priest — a  Cardinal — 

Proclaims  the  Pope's  decree. 
And  see  I  upon  her  royal  knees 

The  Queen  of  England  falls. 
In  homage  to  a  mightier  Prince, 

Within  her  fathers'  halls ! 

VI. 

'Tis  done.    Fair  England !  bow  thy  head. 

And  mourn  thy  grievous  sin  I 
What  though  the  Universal  Church 

Will  gladly  let  thee  in;? 
The  stain  is  still  upon  thy  brow. 

The  guilt  is  on  thy  hand ; 
For  thou  hast  dared  to  worship  God, 

Against  the  Pope's  command. 
And  thou  bast  scoffed  at  saint  and  shrine. 

Denied  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
And  opened  up  with  impious  hands 

The  Holy  Book  unshriven. 
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vn. 

For  this,  and  for  thy  atnbborn  will 

In  daring  to  be  free, 
A  fearftal  penance  mnat  be  done 

Ere  gnilt  shall  pass  from  thee. 
The  prophets  of  the  new- bom  faith, 

The  leaders  of  the  blind — 
Arise,  and  take  them  in  the  midst — 

Leave  not  a  man  behind  I 
In  London*s  streets  and  Oxford's  courts 

A  solemn  fast  proclaim, 
And  let  the  sins  of  England's  Church 

Be  pnrged  away  by  flame ! 

VIII. 

'  In  order  long,  the  monkish  throng 

Wind  through  the  Oxford  street, 
With  np-drawn  cowls,  and  folded  hands. 

And  slow  and  noiseless  feet. 
Before  their  train  the  Crucifix 

Is  borne  in  state  on  high. 
And  banners  with  the  Agnus  wave. 

And  crosiers  glitter  by : 
"With  spangled  image,  star-becrowned. 

And  gilded  pyx  they  come. 
To  lay  once  more  on  English  necks 

The  hateful  yoke  of  Rome. 

IX. 

The  mail-clad  vassels  of  the  Church 

With  men-at-arms  are  there. 
And  England's  banner  overhead 

Floats  proudly  in  the  air. 
And  England's  bishops  walk  beneath — 

Ah  me  I  that  sight  of  woe  1 
An  old,  old  roan,  with  totteriug  limbs 

And  hair  as  white  as  snow. 
Another,  yet  in  manhood's  prime. 

The  blameless  and  the  bnive — 
And  must  they  pass,  O  cruel  Rome, 

To  yonder  hideous  grave  ? 

X. 

*^  Ay — for  the  Church  reclaims  her  own ; 

To  her  all  power  la  given— 
The  £sffgot  and  the  sword  on  earth — 

The  keys  of  hell  Mid  heaven. 
To  sweep  the  heretiea  away, 

Tts  thus  the  Church  commands — 
What  means  that  wailing  in  the  crowd  ? 

Why  wring  they  ao  their  hands  ? 
Wliy  do  the  Idle  women  shriek — 

The  men,  why  frown  they  so? 
Lift  up  the  Host,  and  let  them  kneel. 

As  onwards  atill  we  go." 


T^e  Iloat  was  raisRd— they  knelt  not  yet — 

Nor  English  knee  was  towed. 
Till  Lalimer  nnd  Ridley  came. 

Each  in  bla  ])eD an cc- abroad. 
Then  bent  the  throng  on  either  side, 

Then  knolt  both  sire  and  dnme, 
And  thoDsand  voices,  chuked  with  solja, 

Invoked  the  martyr's  name. 
No  ctiaiintcd  lijmn  could  drown  the  cry, 

J.'o  tramp,  nor  clash  of  steel — 
O  England  I  in  that  pitcons  hoar, 

Was  this  Ibj  solo  appeal? 


What  more  ?    That  cry  arose  on  liigh ; 

1'waa  heard,  where  all  U  calm, 
By  Him  who,  for  the  mortjr'a  pang, 

Vouchsafes  the  mark's  palm; 
By  Him  who  needa  do  hunan  snn 

To  work  bis  rlehteoos  will : — 
"  The  Lord  la  in  his  holy  place, 

Let  all  tbo  earth  be  bUU." 
They  said  it—they  who  gave  the  doom, 

Id  that  most  awful  aame — ■ 
And  if  they  spoko  in  blasphemy, 

So  shall  they  die  in  shame ! 


To  death — to  death  I    The  stake  Is  near, 

The  faggots  piled  aronnd ; 
The  men-at-anns  have  made  th^  ring. 

The  spearmen  take  their  ground ; 
The  torches,  reeking  in  the  son, 

Send  op  their  heavy  fume ; 
And  by  the  pile  the  torturer 

la  waiting  for  the  doom. 
With  earnest  eye  and  steadfast  step. 

Approach  the  martyr  twain — 
"  Odt  cross  I"  they  said— then  kissed  the  stake. 

And  bowed  them  to  the  chain. 


Short  be  the  pang !— Not  yet,  not  yet  I 

The  Tempter  lingers  near- 
Rome  parta  not  with  her  victims  so  ; 

A  Priest  Is  at  their  ear. 
"  Life— life,  and  pardon  1  say  the  word. 

Why  still  so  stubborn  be  ? 
Do  homage  to  oar  Lord  the  Pope — 

One  word,  and  yon  are  free  i 
0  brothers  I  yield  ye  even  now — 

Speak  but  a  sin^e  name — 
Salvation  lies  not  but  with  Rome  *, 

Why  die  in  raging  flame?" 
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ThMi  ooi  spoke  tged  Latimer : — 

' ''limy  by  the  BUkB, 
Not  tnutiDg  to  mj  own  weak  heart, 

But  for  the  Saviovr'a  sake. 
W^  speak  of  life  or  death  to  me. 

Whose  days  are  but  a  span  ? 
Oor  crown  is  yonder—Ridley — see  I 

Be  strong,  and  play  the  man. 
Xjod  helping,  such  a  torch  this  day 

We'll  light  on  English  land. 
That  Rome  and  ail  her  Cardinals 

Shall  never  qneoch  the  brand  i" 

XTl. 

They  died.    O  ask  not  how  they  died  I 

May  never  witness  tell. 
That  once  again  on  English  ground 

Was  wrought  that  deed  of  bell ! 
The  Consul,  mad  for  Christian  blood. 

Even  in  his  deadliest  rage. 
Was  human  when  he  opened  up 

The  famished  lion*s  cage — 
More  human  far  than  they  of  Rome, 

Who  claimed  the  Christian  name. 
When  those,  the  ministers  of  Christ, 

Were  writhing  in  the  flame  I 

xvn. 

Harlot  of  Rome!  and  dost  then  come 

With  bland  demeanoor  now  ? 
The  bridal-smile  upon  thy  lips, 

The  flush  upon  thy  brow — 
The  cup  of  sorcery  in  thy  hand. 

Still  in  the  same  array. 
As  when  our  fiilbeiB  in  their  wrath 

Dashed  it  and  thee  away  ? 
No!  by  the  ashes  of  the  saints, 

Who  died  beneath  thy  hand. 
Thou  shalt  not  dare  to  claim  as  thine 

One  foot  of  English  land ! 


The  echo  of  thy  tread  shatt  make 

The  light  stiU  higher  bum*- 
A  blase  shall  rise  tnm  Cransser's  grave 

And  martyred  Ridley*s  nm  1 
A  bhuBS  which  they  who  own  thy  power 

Shall  stand  sghasi  to  see, 
A  blase  that  in  yonr  faifamy 

Shall  show  both  them  and  thee  1 
Yes  !  send  thy  Cardinala  again — 

Once  more  array  Ihy  powers — 
Their  watchword  is.  The  Pope  of  Rone— 

The  Word  o#  Qod,  be  oon ! 

W*  £.  A« 
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Wrativer  may  be  tbe  nltimate 
BQCceaa  of  MUs  Jemimft  Haxeldeu'i 
designs  npon  Dr  Riccaboccft,  the  Ha- 
chiBrellian  sagacilj  with  which  the 
Italittn  had  counted  npon  secaringthe 
services  of  Lenny  Fairfield  was  epeed- 
ily  and  triamphautlj  established  by 
the  resnlt.  No  t-oice  of  tho  Parson's, 
charmed  be  ever  so  wisely,  could  per- 
suade the  peasant-boy  to  go  ftnd  ask 
pardon  of  the  yonng  gentleman,  to 
whom,  becanse  he  had  done  as  he 
was  bid,  he  owed  an  agonising  defeat 
aod  a  shamefal  incarceration.  And, 
to  Mrs  Dale's  vexation,  the  widow 
took  the  boy's  part.  She  was  deeply 
offended  at  the  nnjnst  disgrace  Lenny 
had  ondergone  in  being  put  in  the 
fltodu;  sbe  shared  his  pride,  and 
openly  iBMHed  his  spirit.  Nor  wis 
'"■  '  ■  difficulty  thU  Lenny 

'  e  Ilia  lessons 


the  acboolmaster,  and  under  the  eyo 
of  Mr  Dale,  no  one  openly  (rave  vent 
to  malignant  feelings ;  out  the 
moment  those  chedcs  were  removed, 
popnlar  persecDtlon  began. 

Some  pointed  and  mowed  at  him: 
some  cursed  him  fxK  a  sneak,  and 
all  sbnnned  his  society  ;  voices  were 
heard  in  the  hedgerows,  as  he  paiaed 
through  the  village  at  dnsk,  "Who 
was  put  In  the  stocks? — baa  1" 
"  Who  got  a  bloody  nob  for  playing 
spy  to  Nick  Stim?— baal"  To  re- 
sist this  species  of  aggression  wonid 
have  been  a  vain  attempt  for  a  wiser 
head  and  a  colder  temper  than  onr 
poor  pattern  boy's.  lie  took  bis 
reaolmioa  at  once,  and  his  mother 
approved  it ;  and  the  second  or  third 
day  after  Dr  Riceabocca's  rctnm  to 
the  Casino,  Lenoy  Fairfield  preMOted 
himself  on  the  terrace  with  a  little 
bnndle  In  his  hand.  "  PleaM,  air," 
eidd  be  to  the  Doctor,  who  waa  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  the  balastrftde, 
with  his  red  sUk  nmbreUa  over  his 

"  Plea8e,slr,if  yon'll.bcgood  enongb 
to  take  me  now,  aod  give  me  any  bole 
to  sleep  in,  I'll  work  for  yoor  hononr 
night  and  day;  and  as  for  the  wages, 
mother    says    '  Jnst    snit   yonraeir, 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Doctor,  tak- 
ing Lenny  by  (he  hand,  and  looking 
at  him  with  the  sagacious  eye  of  % 
wizard,  "I  knew  yon  wonld  come  t 
and  Giacomo  Is  already  jHrpared  for 
yoD  I  As  to  wages,  we'll  talk  of  tbem 
by- and -by." 

Lenny  being  tbns  settled,  his  mo- 
ther looked  for  some  evenings  on  the 
vacant  chair,  where  he  had  so  long 
sate  in  tbe  i^ace  of  her  beloved  Mark ; 
and  the  chair  seemed  so  comforUess 
and  desolate,  thns  left  all  to  i  If, 
that  she  coold  bear  it  no  kn 

Indeed  the  village  har 
distasteful  to  her  as  to  1 
hape  more  so  \  and  one 
huled  the  Steward  as  b> 
Us  hog>maoed  cob  I 
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and  bade  him  tell  the  Squire  that 
*^  she  would  take  it  very  kind  if  he 
would  let  her  off  the  six  months*  no- 
tice for  the  land  and  premises  she 
held — there  were  plenty  to  step  into 
the  place  at  a  much  better  rent.'* 

*^  You're  a  fool,*'  said  the  good-na- 
tured Steward ;  "  and  I'm  very  glad 
you  did  not  speak  to  that  fellow  Stim 
instead  of  to  me.  You've  been  doing 
extremely  well  here,  and  have  the 
place,  I  may  say,  for  nothing.'* 

*^  Nothin'  as  to  rent,  sir,  but  a 
great  deal  as  to  feeling,"  said  the 
widow.  ^^  And  now  Lenny  has  gone 
to  work  with  the  foreign  gentleman,  I 
should  like  to  go  and  live  near  him." 

*^  Ah  yes — I  heard  Lenny  had 
taken  himself  off  to  the  Casino— more 
fool  he ;  but,  bless  your  heart,  'tis  no 
distance — two  miles  or  so.  Can't  he 
come  home  every  night  after  work  ?  " 

**  No,  BUT,"  exclaimed  the  widow 
almost  fiercely;  ^*he  shan*t  come  home 
here,  to  be  called  bad  names  and 
jeered  at ! — he  whom  my  dead  good- 
man  was  so  fond  and  proud  of.  No, 
sir;  we  poor  folks  have  our  feelings, 
as  I  said  to  Mrs  Dale,  and  as  I  will 
say  to  the  Squire  hisself.  Not  that  I 
don't  thank  him  for  all  favours — he 
be  a  good  gentleman  if  let  alone ;  but 
he  says  he  won't  come  near  us  till 
Lenny  goes  and  axes  pardin.  Par- 
din  for  what,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Poor  lamb !  I  wish  yoo  could  ha'  seen 
his  nose,  sir— as  big  as  your  two  fists. 
Ax  pardin  1  If  the  Squire  had  had 
such  a  nose  as  that,  I  don't  think  it*s 
pardin  he'd  been  ha'  axing.  Bot  I 
let's  the  passion  get  the  better  of  me 
—I  humbly  beg  yonll  excose  it,  sir. 
I'm  no  scollard,  as  poor  Mark  was, 
and  Lenny  would  have  been,  if  the 
Lord  had  not  visited  us  otherwaya. 
Therefore  just  get  the  Sqnhne  to  let  me 
go  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  as  for  the 
bit  o'  hay  and  what's  on  the  grounds 
and  orchard,  the  new  comer  will  no 
doubt  settle  that." 

The  Steward,  finding  no  eloqnenee  of 
his  could  induce  the  widow  to  relin- 
quish her  resolution,  took  her  message 
to  the  Squire.  Mr  Haxeldean,  who 
was  indeed  reallr  offended  at  the  boy*s 
obstinate  refusal  to  make  the  amende 
honorable  to  Randal  Leslie,  at  first 
only  bestowed  a  hearty  corse  or  two 
on  the  pride  and  ingratitude  both  of 
mother  and  ton.    It  may  be  iuppoeed. 


however,  that  his  second  thou^ta 
were  more  gentle,  since  that  evenmg, 
though  he  did  not  go  himself  to  the 
widow,  he  sent  his  "  Harry."  Now, 
though  Harry  was  sometimes  austere 
and  brusque  enough  on  her  own  ac- 
count, and  in  such  business  as  might 
specially  be  transacted  between  her- 
s^  and  the  cottagers,  yet  she  never 
appeared  as  the  delegate  of  her  lord 
except  in  the  capacity  of  a  herald  of 
peace  and  mediating  angel.  It  was 
with  good  heart,  too,  that  she  under- 
took this  mission,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  mother  and  son  were  great 
favourites  of  hers.  She  entered  the 
cottage  with  the  friendliest  beam  in 
her  bright  blue  eye,  and  it  was  with 
the  softest  tone  of  her  frank  cordial 
voice  that  she  accosted  the  widow. 
But  she  was  no  more  successful  than 
the  Steward  had  been.  The  truth  is^ 
that  I  don't  believe  the  haughtiest 
duke  in  the  three  kingdoms  is  really  so 
proud  as  your  plain  English  rural 
peasant,  nor  halif  so  hard  to  propi- 
tiate and  deal  with  when  his  sense  of 
dignity  is  ruffled.  Nor  are  there  many 
of  my  own  literary  brethren  (thin- 
skinned  creatures  though  we  are)  so 
sensitively  alive  to  the  Public  Opinion, 
wisely  despised  by  Dr  Kiccabocca,  aa 
that  same  peasant.  He  can  endure* 
a  good  deal  of  contumely  sometimes, 
it  is  true,  from  his  superiors,  (though, 
thank  Heaven  1  thai  he  rarely  meets 
with  unjustly ;)  but  to  be  looked  down 
opon,  and  mocked,  and  pointed  at  by 
his  own  equals— his  own  little  world 
—cots  him  to  the  sool.  And  if  von 
can  succeed  in  breaking  this  pride, 
and  destroying  this  sensidveness,  then 
he  is  a  lost  being.  He  can  never  re- 
cover his  self-esteem,  and  you  have 
chucked  him  half  way — a  stolid,  inert, 
sullen  victim — to  the  perdition  of  the 
prison  or  the  convict-ship. 

Of  this  stuff  was  the  nature  both  of 
the  widow  and  her  son.  Had  the 
hooev  of  Plato  fiowed  from  the  tongue 
of  Mrs  HaaeMean,  it  could  not  have 
tomed  into  sweetness  the  bitter 
spirit  opon  which  it  descended.  Bot 
Mrs  Haaeldean,  though  an  excellent 
woman,  was  rather  a  bluff  plain- 
spoken  one — and,  after  all,  she  had 
some  little  feeling  for  the  son  of  a 
inntleman,  and  a  decayed  fallen  gen- 
tleman, who,  even  by  Lenny^s  account,. 
had  been  assailed  witbont'any  inttlli- 
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gible  provocation ;  nor  conld  she,  with 
her  strong  common  sense,  attach  all 
the  importance  which  Mrs  Fairfield 
did  to  the  nnmannerlj  impertinence 
of  a  few  yonng  cnbs,  which,  she  said 
truly,  "  would  soon  die  away  if  no 
notice  was  taken  ofXt."  The  widow's 
mind  was  made  np,  and  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean  departed — with  much  chagrin 
and  some  displeasnre. 

Mrs  Fairfield,  however,  tacitly  un- 
derstood that  the  request  she  had 
made  was  granted,  and  early  one 
morning  her  door  was  found  locked — 
the  key  left  at  a  neighbour's  to  be 
given  to  the  Steward  ;  and,  on  farther 
inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  her 
furniture  and  effects  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  errand-cart  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  Lenny  had  succeeded  in 
finding  a  cottage,  on  the  road-side, 
not  far  from  the  Casino ;  and  there, 
with  a  joyous  face,  he  waited  to  wel- 
come his  mother  to  breakfast,  and 
show  how  he  had  spent  the  night  in 
arranging  her  furniture. 

"  Parson  1"  cried  the  Squire,  when 
all  this  news  came  upon  him,  as  he  was 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  Mr  Dale  to 
inspect  some  proposed  improvement 
in  the  Alms-bouse,  ^*  this  is  all  your 
fault.  Why  did  not  you  go  and  talk  to 
that  brute  of  a  boy,  and  that  dolt  of  a 
woman?  YouVe  got  *soft  sawder 
enough,*  as  Frank  calls  it  in  his  new- 
fashioned  slang." 

^^  As  if  I  had  not  talked  myself 
hoarse  to  both  I"  said  the  Parson  in 
a  tone  of  reproachful  surprise  at  the 
accusation.  **  But  it  was  in  vain  t 
O  Squire,  if  yon  had  taken  my  advice 
about  the  Stocks — quieta  non  movere  I  '* 

"  Bother  1"  said  the  Squire.  "  I 
suppose  I  am  to  be  held  up  as  a  tyrant, 
a  Kero,  a  Richard  the  Third,  or  a 
Grand  Inquisitor,  merely  for  hav- 
ing things  smart  and  tidy!  Stocks 
indeed  ! — ^your  friend  Rickeybockey 
said  he  was  never  more  comfortable 
in  bis  life— quite  enjoyed  sitting  there. 
And  what  did  not  hurt  Rickeybockey's 
dignity  (a  very  gentlemanlike  man  he 
is,  when  he  pleases)  ought  to  be  no 
snch  great  matter  to  Master  Leonard 
Fairfield.  But  His  no  use  talking  1 
What's  to  be  done  now  ?  The  woman 
most  not  starve;  and  I'm  sure  she 
can't  live  out  of  Rickey  hockey's  wages 
to  Lenny — (by  the  way,  I  hope  he 
don't  boiard  him  upon  his  and  Jack- 


eymo's  leavings:  I  hear  they  dine 
upon  newts  and  sticklebacks — ^ntugh  I) 
I'll  tell  yon  what,  Parson,  now  I  think 
of  it — at  the  back  of  the  cottage  which 
she  has  taken  there  are  some  fields 
of  capital  land  just  vacant.  Rickey- 
bockey wants  to  have  'em,  and  sound- 
ed me  as  to  the  rent  when  he  was  at 
the  Hall.  I  only  half  promised  him 
the  refusal.  And  he  must  give  np 
four  or  five  acres  of  the  best  land 
round  the  cottage  to  the  widow— just 
enough  for  her  to  manage — and  she 
can  keep  a  dairy.  If  she  want  capi- 
tal, ni  lend  her  some  in  your  name — 
only  don't  tell  Stim ;  and  as  for  the 
rent — we'll  talk  of  that  when  we  see 
how  she  gets  on,  thankless  obstinate 
jade  that  she  is!  Ton  see,"  added 
the  Squire,  as  if  he  felt  there  was 
some  apology  due  for  this  generosity 
to  an  object  whom  he  professed  to 
consider  so  ungrateful,  "  her  husband 
was  a  faithful  servant,  and  so^I  wish 
you  would  not  stand  there  staring  me 
out  of  countenance,  but  go  down  to 
the  woman  at  once,  or  Stim  will  have 
let  the  land  to  Rickeybockey,  as  sure 
as  a  gun.  And  harkye.  Dale,  perhaps 
yon  can  contrive,  if  the  woman  is  so 
cursedly  stiff- backed,  not  to  say  the 
land  is  mine,  or  that  it  is  any  fayonr 
I  want  to  do  her^or,  in  short, 
manage  it  as  you  can  for  the  best." 
Still  even  this  charitable  message 
failed.  The  widow  knew  that  the 
land  was  the  Squire's,  and  worth  a 
good  £3  an  acre.  ^  She  thanked  him 
humbly  for  that  and  all  favours ;  but 
she  could  not  afford  to  buy  cows,  and 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  beholden  to 
any  one  for  her  living.  And  Lenny 
was  well  off  at  Mr  Rickeybockey's, 
and  coming  on  wonderfully  in  the 
garden  way— and  she  did  not  doubt 
she  could  get  some  washing ;  at  idl 
events,  her  haystack  would  bring  in  a 
good  bit  of  money,  and  she  should  do 
nicely,  thank  their  honours.' 

Nothing  farther  could  be  done  in 
the  dhrect  way,  but  the  remark  about 
the  washing  suggested  some  mode  of 
indirectly  benefiting  the  widow.  And 
a  little  time  afterwards,  the  sole  laund- 
ress in  that  immediate  neighbourhood 
happening  to  die,  a  hint  from  the 
Squire  obtained  from  the  landlady  of 
the  inn  opposite  the  Casino  sueh 
custom  as  she  had  to  bestow,  which 
at  times  was  not  inconsiderable.  And 
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what  with  Tunny's  wages,  (whrntever 
that  mysterious  item  might  be,)  the 
mother  aod  son  contrived  to  iUto 
without  exhibiting  any  of  those  phy- 


sical signs  of  fast  and  abstinence 
which  Riecabocca  and  his  valet  gra* 
toitously  aflbrded  to  the  student  in 
Mtim^  anatomy. 


CHARSR   XIT. 


Of  all  the  wares  and  commodities  in 
exchange  and  barter,  wherein  so 
mainly  consists  the  civilisation  of  our 
modem  world,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  so  carefully  weighed — so  accurately 
measured— so  plumbed  and  gauged — 
so  doled  and  scraped— so  poured  out 
in  mijioiia  and  balanced  with  scruples 
— as  that  necessary  of  social  commerce 
called  '^  an  apology ! "  If  the  chemists 
were  half  so  careful  in  vending  their 
poisons,  there  would  be  a  notable 
dimiuution  in  the  yearly  average  of 
victims  to  arsenic  and  oxalic  acid. 
But,  alas,  in  the  matter  of  apology, 
it  is  not  from  the  excess  of  the  dose, 
but  the  timid,  niggardly,  miserly  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  dispensed,  that  poor 
Humanity  is  hurried  off  to  the  Styx  I 
now  many  times  does  a  life  depend 
on  the  exact  proportions  of  an  apology  1 
Is  it  a  hairbreadth  too  short  to  cover 
the  scratch  for  which  yon  want  it  ? 
Make  your  will — ^yon  are  a  dead  man! 
A  life  do  I  say  ?— a  hecatomb  of  lives  t 
How  many  wars  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, how  many  thrones  would  be 
standing,  dynasties  flourishing— com- 
monwealths brawling  round  a  bemoj 
or  fitting  out  galleys  for  com  and  cot- 
ton— if  an  inch  or  two  more  of  apo- 
logy had  been  added  to  the  proffered 
ell !    But  then  that  plagny«  Jealoos, 


suspicious,  old  vinegar- faced  Honour, 
anci  her  partner  Fride — as  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  a  she-skinflint 
as  herself — have  the  monopoly  of 
the  article.  And  what  with  the  time 
thev  lose  in  adjusting  their  spec- 
tacles, hunting  in  the  precise  shelf 
for  the  precise  quality  demanded^ 
then  (quality  found^  the  haggling  as 
to  quantum— considering  whether  it 
shoold  be  Apothecary*s  weight  or 
Avoirdupois,  or  English  measure  or 
Flemish — and.  Anally,  the  hullaboloo 
they  make  if  the  customer  is  not  per- 
foetly  saUsfted  with  the  monstrous 
little  he  Mts  for  his  money, — I  don't 
wonder,  for  my  part,  how  one  loses 
temper  and  patience,  and  sends  Pride, 
Honour,  ana  Apology,  all  to  the  devil. 
Aristophanes,  m  his  ^*  Comedy  of 
Peace,**  iasinnates  a  beautiful  allM^ory 
by  onlv  snffering  that  goddess, 
thottc^  m  fact  she  is  his  heroUie,  to 
appear  as  a  mute.  She  takes  care 
never  to  open  her  lips.  The  shrewd 
Greek  knew  very  well  that  she  would 
cease  to  be  Peace,  if  she  once  b^an  to 
chatter.  Wherefore,  O  reader,  if  ever 
yon  And  yoor  pump  under  the  iron  heel 
of  another  man's  boot,  heaven  grant 
that  you  may  hold  your  tongue,  and  not 
make  things  past  all  endurance  and  for- 
giveness by  bawlingoot  for  an  apology  1 
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But  the  Squire  and  his  son,  Frank, 
were  large-hearted  generous  creatam 
in  the  article  of  apology,  as  in  all 
things  less  skimpinkly  dealt  out.  And 
seeing  that  Lecmard  Fairfield  would 
offer  no  plaister  to  Randal  Leslie, 
they  made  amends  for  his  stinginess 
by  their  own  prodigality.  The  Squire 
aooompaaied  his  son  to  Rood  Hall, 
and  none  of  the  fiunily  choosing  to  be 
at  home,  the  S<iuire  in  his  own  haad, 
and  from  his  own  head.  Indited  and 
composed  an  epistle  which  might  have 
satisfied  all  the  wounds  which  the  dis- 
■ity  of  the  Leslies  had  ever  reoeivM. 


This  letter  of  apology  ended  with  a 
hearty  reqnest  that  Randal  would 
ooese  and  spend  a  few  days  with  his 
SOB.  Frank's  epistle  was  to  the  same 
purport,  only  mofe  Etonian  and  less 
iecible. 

It  was  sooM  days  before  Randal*a 
nplies  to  these  epistles  were  received. 
The  replies  bore  the  address  of  a  vil- 
lafe  near  London,  and  stated  that  the 
writer  was  now  reading  with  a  tutor 
pmaratory  to  entrance  at  Oxford, 
and  eonid  not,  therefore,  accept  the 
lavitation  extended  to  him. 

For  the   rest,   Randal  azprassed 
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himself  with  good  sense,  thoagfa  not 
with  much  generosity.  He  excused 
his  participation  in  the  vulgarity  of 
snch  a  conflict  by  a  bitter  bnt  short 
allnsion  to  the  obstinacy  and  igno- 
rance of  the  vUlage  boor ;  and  did  not 
do  what  yon,  my  kind  reader,  certainly 
would  have  done  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances— viz.  intercede  in  behalf  of 
a  brave  and  unfortunate  antagonist. 
Most  of  us  like  a  foe  better  after  we 
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have  fought  him — that  is,  if  we  are 
the  conquering  party;  this  was  not^ 
the  case  with  Randal  Leslie.  There, 
so  far  as  the  Etonian  was  concerned^ 
the  matter  rested.  And  the  Squire, 
irritated  that  he  could  not  repair 
whatever  wrong  that  young  gentle- 
man had  sustained,  no  longer  felt  a 
pang  of  regret  as  he  passed  by  Mrs 
Fairiield^s  deserted  cottage. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


Lenny  Fairfield  continued  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  his  new  em- 
ployers, and  to  profit  in  many  respects 
by  the  familiar  kindness  with  which 
he  was  treated.  Riccabocca,  who 
valued  himself  on  penetrating  into 
character,  had  from  the  first  seen 
that  much  stuff  of  no  common  quality 
and  texture  was  to  be  found  in  the 
disposition  and  mind  of  the  English 
village  boy.  On  farther  acquaint- 
ance, he  perceived  that,  under  a 
cbild*8  innocent  simplicity,  there  were 
the  workings  of  an  acuteness  that 
required  but  development  and  direc- 
tion. He  ascertained  that  the  pat- 
tern boy*8  progress  at  the  village 
school  proceeded  from  something 
more  than  mechanical  docility  and 
readiness  of  comprehension.  Lenny 
bad  a  keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
through  all  the  disadvantages  of 
birth  and  circumstance,  there  were  the 
indications  of  that  natural  genius 
which  converts  disadvantages  them- 
selves into  stimulants.  Still,  with  the 
germs  of  good  qualities  lay  the  em- 
bryos of  those  which,  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate, and  hard  to  destroy,  often  mar 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  With  a 
remarkable  and  generous  pride  in 
self-repute,  there  was  some  stubborn- 
ness ;  with  great  sensibility  to  kind- 
ness, there  was  also  strong  reluctance 
to  forgive  affront. 

This  mixed  nature  in  an  uncul- 
tivated peasant*s  breast  interested 
Riccabocca,  who,  though  long  secluded 
from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  still 
looked  upon  man  as  the  most  various 
and  entertaining  volume  which  phi- 
ktfophical  research  can  explore.  He 
soon  accustomed  the  boy  to  the  tone  of 
a  conversation  generally  subtle  and 
suggestive;    and   Lenny's   language 


and  ideas  became  insensibly  lass 
rustic  and  more  refined.  Then  Ric- 
cabocca selected  from  his  library, 
small  as  it  was,  books  that,  though 
elementary,  were  of  a  higher  east 
than  Lenny  could  have  found  within 
his  reach  at  Hazeldean.  Riccabocca 
knew  the  English  language  well, 
better  in  grammar,  construction,  and 
genius  than  many  a  not  ill-educated 
Englishman;  for  he  had  studied  it 
with  the  minuteness  with  which  a 
scholar  studies  a  dead  language,  and 
amidst  his  collection  he  had  many  of 
the  books  which  had  formerly  served 
him  for  that  purpose.  These  were  th^ 
first  worics  he  had  lent  to  Lenny. 
Meanwhile  Jackeymo  imparted  to  the 
boy  many  secrets  in  practical  garden- 
ing and  minute  husbandry,  for  at 
that  day  farming  in  England  (some 
favoured  counties  and  estates  ex- 
cepted) was  far  below  the  nicety  to 
which  the  art  has  been  immemorially 
carried  in  the  north  of  Italy — where, 
indeed,  you  may  travel  for  miles  and 
miles  as  through  a  series  of  market- 
gardens — so  that,  all  these  things  con- 
sidered, Leonard  Fairfield  mieht  be 
said  to  have  made  a  change  for  the 
better.  Yet  in  truth,  and  looking 
below  the  surface,  that  might  be  fair 
matter  of  doubt.  For  the  same  rea- 
son which  had  induced  the  boy  to 
fly  his  native  village,  he  no  longer 
repaii'ed  to  the  church  of  Hazeldean. 
The  old  intimate  intercourse  between 
him  and  the  Parson  became  neces- 
sarily suspended,  or  bounded  to  an 
occasional  kindly  visit  from  the  latter — 
visits  which  grew  more  rare,  and  less 
familiar,  as  he  found  his  former  pupil 
in  no  want  of  his  services,  and  wholly 
deaf  to  his  mild  entreaties  to  forget 
and  forgive  the  past,  and  come  at 
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least  to  his  old  seat  In  the  parish  dissatisfj  ii8  with  what  is,  in  order 

church.    Lennj  still  went  to  church —  to  nrge  progress  to  what  maj  be; 

a  church  a  long  way  off  in  another  and,  in  that  progress,  what  unnoticed 

Earish — but  the  sermons  did  not  do  martyrs  among  the  many  roust  fall, 
im  the  same  good  as  Parson  Dale's  baffled  and  crushed  by  the  way !  To 
had  done;  and  the  clergyman,  who  how  large  a  number  will  be  given 
had  his  own  flock  to  attend  to,  did  desires  they  will  never  realise,  dis- 
not  condescend,  as  Parson  Dale  satisfaction  of  the  lot  from  which  they 
would  have  done,  to  explain  what  will  never  rise  I  Allans !  one  is  view- 
seemed  obscure,  and  enforce  what  ing  the  dark  side  of  the  question.  It 
was  profitable,  in  private  talk,  with  is  all  the  fault  of  that  confounded 
that  stray  lamb  from  another*8  fold.  Riocabocca,  who  has  already  caused 
Now  I  question  much  if  all  Dr  Lenny  Fairfield  to  lean  gloomily  on 
Riccabocca*s  sago  maxims,  though  his  spade/ and,  after  looking  round 
they  were  often  very  moral,  and  and  seeing  no  one  near  him,  groan 
generally  very  wise,  served  to  expand  out  querulously — 
the  peasant  boy's  native  good  quali-  *^  And  am  I  bom  to  dig  a  potato 
ties,  and  correct  his  bad,  half  so  well  ground  ?  ** 

as  the  few  simple  words,  not  at  all        Pardiey^  my  friend  Lenny,  if  you 

indebted  to  Machiavelll,  which  Leon-  live  to  be  seventy,  and  ride  in  your 

ard  had  once  reverently  listened  to  carriage;— and  by  the  help  of  a  dinner- 

when  he  stood  by  his  father's  chair,  pill  digest  a  spoonful  of  curry,  you 

yielded  up  for  the  moment  to  the  may  sigh  to  think  what  a  relish  there 

r  Parson,  worthy  to  sit  in  it ;  for  was  in  potatoes,  roasted  in  ashes 
Dale  had  a  heart  in  which  all  after  you  had  digged  them  out  of 
the  fatherless  of  the  parish  found  that  ground  with  your  own  stout 
their  place.  Nor  was  this  loss  of  young  hands.  Dig  on,  Lenny  Fair- 
tender,  intimate,  spiritual  lore  so  field,  dig  on  t  Dr  Riccabocca  will  tell 
counterbalanced  bv  the  greater  facili-  you  that  there  was  once  an  lllnstri- 
ties  for  purely  intellectual  instruction,  ons  personage  ^  who  made  expe- 
as  modem  enlightenment  miffht  pre-  rience  of  two  very  different  occupa- 
snme.  For,  without  disputing  the  tiona— one  was  raling  men,  the  other 
advantage  of  knowledge  in  a  general  was  planting  cabbages ;  he  thought 
way,  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not  plantmg  cabbages  much  the  plea- 
friendly  to  content.  Its  tendency,  of  santer  of  the  two ! 
oomve,  is  to  Increase  the  desires,  to 
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Dr  Riccabocca  had  secured  Lenny  Casino,  without  having   made   any 

Fairfield,    and    might    therefore   be  formal  renunciation  of  his  criminal 

considered  to  have  ridden  his  hobby  celibacy.    For  some  days  she  shut 

in  the  great  whirligig  with  adroit-  herself  up  in  her  own  chamber,  and 

ness  and  success.    But  Miss  Jemima  brooded  with  more  than  her  usual 

was  still  driving  round  in  her  car,  gloomy  satisfaction  on  the  certainty 

handling  the  reins,  and   flourishing  of  the  approaching  crash.    Indeed, 

the  whip,  without  apparently  having  many  signs  of  that  universal  calamity 

got  an  inch  nearer  to  the  flying  form  which,  while  the  visit  of  Riccabocca 

of  Dr  Riccabocca.  lasted,  she  had  permitted  herself  to 

Indeed,  that  excellent  and  only  consider  ambiguous,  now  became  la- 

too  susceptible  spinster,  with  all  her  minously  apparent.    £ven  the  ncws> 

experience  of  the  viilany  of  man,  had  paper,  which  during  that   crednlous 

never  conceived  the  wretch  to  be  so  and  happy  period  had  given  half  a 

thoroughly    beyond    the    reach    of  colomn  to  Births  and  Marriages,  now 

redemption  as  when  Dr  Riccabocca  bore  an  ominously  long  catalogue  of 

took  his  leave,  and  once  more  interred  Deaths  ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 

himself  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  whole  population  had  lost  heart,  and 
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had  no  chance  of  repairing  its  daily 
losses.  The  leading  articles  spoke, 
with  the  obscority  of  a  Pythian,  of  an 
impending  crisis.  Monstroos  tnmlps 
sprouted  ont  from  the  paragraphs 
devoted  to  General  News.  Cows  bore 
calTcs  with  two  heads,  whales  were 
stranded  in  the  Hamber,  showers  of 
frogs  descended  in  the  High  Street 
of  Cheltenham. 

All  these  symptoms  of  the  world^s 
decrepitude  and  consummation,  which 
by  the  side  of  the  fascinating  Hicca* 
bocca  might  admit  of  some  doubt  as 
to  their  origin  and  cause,  now,  con- 
joined with  the  worst  of  all,  viz. — the 
frightfully  progi*essive  wickedness  of 
man — ^left  to  Miss  Jemima  no  ray 
pf  hope  save  that  afforded  by  the 
reflection  that  she  could  contem- 
plate the  wreck  of  matter  without  a 
single  sentiment  of  regret. 

Mrs  Dale,  however,  by  no  means 
shared  the  despondency  of  her  fair 
friend,  and,  having  gained  access  to 
Miss  Jemima*s  chamber,  succeeded, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  in  her 
kindly  attempts  to  cheer  the  drooping 
spirits  of  that  female  misanthropist. 
Nor,  in  her  benevolent  desire  to  speed 
the  car  of  Miss  Jemima  to  its  hy- 
meneal goal,  was  Mrs  Dale  so  cruel 
towards  her  male  friend,  Dr  Ricca- 
bocca,  as  she  seemed  to  her  husband. 
For  Mrs  Dale  was  a  woman  of 
shrewdness  and  penetration,  as  most 
quick-tempered  women  are ;  and  she 
knew  that  Miss  Jemima  was  one  of 
those  excellent  young  ladles  who 
are  likely  to  value  a  husband  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  him.  In  fact,  my  readers 
of  both  sexes  must  often  have  met,  in 
the  course  of  their  experience,  with 
that  peculiar  sort  of  feminine  disposi- 
tion, which  requires  the  warmth  of 
the  conjugal  hearth  to  develop  all  its 
native  good  qualities  ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  blamed  overmuch  if,  innocently 
aware  of  this  tendency  in  its  nature, 
it  turns  towai'ds  what  is  best  fitted  for 
its  growth  and  improvement,  by  laws 
akin  to  those  which  make  the  sun- 
flower turn  to  the  sun,  or  the  willow 
to  the  stream.  Ladies  of  this  dispo- 
sition, permanently  thwarted  in  their 
affectionate  bias,  gradually  languish 
away  into  intellectual  inanition,  or 
sprout  out  into  those  abnormal  eccen- 
tricities which  are  classed  under  the 


general  name  of  ^*  oddity"  or  "char- 
acter." But,  once  admitted  to  theur 
proper  soil,  it  is  astonishing  what 
healthful  improvement  takes  place — 
how  the  poor  heai*t,  before  starved 
and  stinted  of  nourishment,  throws 
out  its  suckers,  and  bursts  into  bloom 
and  fruit.  And  thus  many  a  bdle 
from  whom  the  beaux  have  stood  aloof, 
only  because  the  puppies  think  she 
could  be  had  for  the  asking,  they  see 
afterwards  settled  down  into  true  wife 
and  fond  mother,  with  amaze  at  their 
former  disparagement,  and  a  sigh  at 
their  blind  hardness  of  heart. 

In  all  probabUity,  Mrs  Dale  took 
this  view  of  the  subject;  and  certainly^ 
in  addition  to  all  the  hitherto  dormant 
virtues  which  would  be  awakened  in 
Miss  Jemima  when  fairly  Mrs  Kicca- 
bocca,  she  counted  somewhat  upon  the 
mere  worldly  advantage  which  such  a 
match'would  bestow  upon  the  exile.  So 
respectable  a  connection  with  one  of 
the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  popular 
families  in  the  shire,  would  in  itself 
give  him  a  position  not  to  be  despised 
by  a  poor  stranger  in  the  land ;  and 
though  the  interest  of  Miss  Jemima's 
dowry  might  not  be  much,  regarded  in 
the  Ught  of  English  pounds,  (not 
Milanese  Itre^)  still  it  would  suffice  to 
prevent  that  gradual  process  of  dema- 
terialisation  which  the  lengthened  diet 
upon  minnows  and  sticklebacks  had 
already  made  apparent  in  the  fine  and 
slow-evanishing  form  of  the  philoso- 
pher. 

Like  all  persons  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  a  thing,  Mrs  Dale  saw 
nothing  wanting  but  opportunities  to 
insure  its  success.  And  that  these 
might  be  forthcoming,  she  not  only 
renewed  with  greater  frequency,  and 
more  urgent  instance  than  ever,  her 
friendly  invitations  to  Biccabocca  to 
drink  tea  and  spend  the  evening,  but 
she  artfully  so  chafed  the  Squire  on 
his  sore  point  of  hospitality,  that  the 
Doctor  received  weekly  a  pressing 
solicitation  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the 
Hall. 

At  first  the  Italian  pished  and 
grunted,  and  said  CospeitOy  and  Per 
Baccoy  and  Diavolo,  and  tried  to  creep 
out  of  so  much  proffered  courtesy. 
Bat,  like  all  single  gentlemen,  he  was 
a  little  under  the  tyrannical  Influence 
of  his  faithful  servant;  and  Jackeymo, 
though  he  could  bear  starving  as  well 
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as  his  master  when  necessary,  still, 
when  he  had  the  option,  preferred 
roast  beef  and  plam-pndding.  More- 
over, that  vain  and  incaatioos  confi- 
dence of  Riccabocca,  touching  the  rast 
sum  at  his  command,  and  with  no 
heavier  drawback  than  that  of  so 
amiable  a  lady  as  Miss  Jemima — who 
had  already  shown  him  (Jackejrmo) 
many  little  delicate  attentions— had 
greatly  whetted  the  cupidity  which 
was  in  the  servant^s  Italian  natore : 
a  cnpidity  the  more  keen  because, 
long  debarred  its  legitimate  exercise 
on  his  own  mercenary  interests,  he 
carried  it  all  to  the  account  of  his 
master's  I 

Thus  tempted  by  his  enemy,  and 
betrayed  by  his  servant,  the  unfortu- 
nate '  Riccabocca  fell,  though  with ' 
eyes  not  unblinded,  into  the  hospitable 
snares  extended  for  the  destruction  of 
his— celibacy  I  lie  went  often  to  the 
parsonage,  often  to  the  Hall,  and  by 
degrees  the  sweets  of  the  social  do- 
mestic life,  long  denied  him,  began  to 
exercise  their  enervating  charm  upon 
the  stoicism  of  our  poor  exile.  Frank 
had  now  returned  to  Eton.  An  un- 
expected invitation  had  carried  off 
Captain  lligginbotham  to  pass  a  few 
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weeks  at  Bath  with  a  distant  relation, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  India, 
and  who,  as  rich  as  Cixbsus,  felt  so 
estranged  and  solitary  in  his  native 
isle  that,  when  the  Captain  **  claimed 
kindred  there,**  to  bis  own  amaae 
**  he  had  his  claims  allowed ;  ** 
while  a  very  protracted  sitting  of 
Parliament  still  delayed  in  London 
the  Squire's  habitual  visitors  in  the 
later  summer ;  so  that— a  chasm  thus 
made  in  his  society — Mr  Haxeldean 
welcomed  with  no  hollow  cordiality 
the  diversion  or  distraction  he  found 
in  the  foreigner's  companionship. 
Thus,  with  pleasure  to  all  parties,  and 
strong  hopes  to  the  two  female  con- 
spirators, the  intimacy  between  the 
Casino  and  Ilall  rapidly  thickened; 
'  but  still  not  a  word  resembling  a  dis- 
tinct proposal  did  Dr  Riccabocca 
breathe.  And  still,  if  such  an  idea 
obtruded  itself  on  his  mind,  it  was 
chased  therefrom  with  so  determined 
a  Diarolo  that  perhaps,  if  not  the  end 
of  the  world,  at  least  the  end  of  Miss 
Jemima's  tenure  in  it,  might  have 
approached,  and  seen  her  still  Miss 
Jemima,  but  fur  a  certain  letter  with 
a  foreign  post-mark  that  reached  the 
Doctor  one  Tuesday  morning. 


CHAPTER  zvni. 


The  servant  saw  that  something 
had  gone  wrong,  and,  under  pretence 
of  syriu<;ing  the  orange-trees,  he  lin- 
gered near  his  master,  and  peered 
through  the  sunny  leaves  upon  Ricca- 
bocca's  melancholy  brows. 

The  Doctor  sighed  heavily.  Nor  did 
he,  as  was  his  wont,  after  some  such 
sigh,  mechanically  take  up  that  dear 
comforter,  the  pipe.  Rut  though  the 
tobacco-pouch  lay  by  his  side  on  the 
balustrade,  and  the  pipe  stood  against 
the  wall  between  his  knees,  childlike 
lifting  up  its  lips  to  the  customary 
caress— he  heeded  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  laid  the  letter  silently  on 
his  lap,  and  tixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 

**It  must  be  bad  news  indeed  T 
thought  Jackeymo,  and  desisted  from 
his  work.  Approaching  his  master, 
he  took  up  the  pipe  and  the  tobacco- 
pouch,  and  filled  the  bowl  slowly, 
glancing  all  the  while  to  that  dark 
musing  face  on  which,  when  aban- 


doned by  the  expression  of  intellectual 
vivacity  or  the  exquisite  smile  of 
Italian  courtesy,  the  deep  downward 
lines  revealed  the  characters  of  sor- 
row. Jackeymo  did  not  venture  to 
speak ;  but  the  continued  silence  of 
his  msiiter  disturbed  him  much.  He 
laid  that  peculiar  tinder  which  yonr 
smokers  use  upon  the  steel,  and  struck 
the  spark — still  not  a  word,  nor  did 
Riccabocca  stretch  forth  his  hand. 

^*  I  never  knew  him  in  this  taking? 
l>efore,**  thought  Jackeymo ;  and 
delicately  he  insinuated  the  neck  of 
the  pipe  into  the  nerveless  finger^  of 
the  hand  that  lay  supine  on  tho.^ 
qniet  knees  —  the  pi|>e  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Jackeymo  croesed  himself,  and  bo- 
gaa  praying  to  his  sainted  namesake 
with  great  fervour. 

The  Doctor  rose  slowly,  and,  as  if 
with  effort,  he  walked  once  or  twice 
to  and  firo  the  terrace;  and  then  he 
halted  abmptly,  and  said— 
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"  Friend  1 " 

^*  Blessed   Monsigaore   San    Gia- 
como,  I  knew  thoa  wonldst  hear  me  I  *V 
cried  the  servant ;  and  lie  raised  his 
master^s  hand  to  his  lips,  then  abruptly 
turned   away  and   wiped  his  e^es. 
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"Friend,"  repeated  Riceabocca,  and 
this  time  with  a  tremulous  emphasis, 
and  in  the  softest  tone  of  a  voice 
never  wholly  without  the. music  of 
the  sweet  South,  "  I  would  talk  to 
thee  of  my  child."— 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


"The  letter,  then,  relates  to  the 
Signorina.    She  is  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  well  now.  She  is  in 
our  native  Italy." 

Jackeymo  raised  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily towards  the  orange-trees,  and 
the  morning  breeze  swept  by  and 
bore  to  him  the  odour  of  their  blos- 
soms. 

"  Those  are  sweet  even  here,  with 
care,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  trees. 
"  I  think  I  have  said  that  before  to 
the  Padrone." 

But  Riceabocca  was  now  looking 
again  at  the  letter,  and  did  not  notice 
either  the  gesture  or  the  remark  of 
his  servant. 

*'My  aunt  is  no  more ! "  said  he, 
after  a  pause. 

"  We  will  pray  for  her  soul  I "  an- 
swered Jackeymo  solemnly.  "But 
she  was  very  old,  and  had  been  a 
long  time  aUing.  Let  it  not  grieve 
the  Padrone  too  keenly :  at  that  age, 
and  with  those  infirmities,  death 
comes  as  a  friend." 

**  Peace  be  to  her  dust  I "  returned 
the  Italian.  "If  she  had  her  faults, 
be  they  now  forgotten  for  ever ;  and 
in  the  hour  of  my  danger  and  distre^, 
she  sheltered  my  infant  I  That  shel- 
ter is  destroyed.  This  letter  is  from 
the  priest,  her  confessor.  You  know 
that  she  had  nothing  at  her  own  dis- 
posal to  bequeath  my  child,  and  her 
property  passes  to  the  male  heir — 
mine  enemy." 

" Traitor  1"  muttered  Jackeymo; 
and  his  right  hand  seemed  to  feel  for 
the  weapon  which  the  Italians  of 
lower  rank  often  openly  wear  in  their 
girdles. 

"  The  priest,"  resumed  Riceabocca 
calmly,  "  has  rightly  judged  in  remov- 
ing my  child  as  a  guest  from  the 
house  in  which  my  enemy  enters  as 
lord." 


"  And  where  is  the  Signorina?  " 

"  With  that  poor  priest  See,  Gia- 
como — ^here,  here— this  is  her  hand- 
writing at  the  end  of  the  letter— the 
first  lines  she  ever  yet  traced  to  me." 

Jackeymo  took  off  his  hat,  and 
looked  reverently  on  the  large  cha- 
racters of  a  child's  writing.  But 
large  as  they  were,  they  seemed  in- 
distinct, for  the  paper  was  blistered 
with  the  child's  tears;  and  on  the 
place  where  they  had  not  fallen,  there 
was  a  round  fresh  moist  stain  of  the 
tear  that  had  dropped  from  the  lids 
of  the  father.  Riceabocca  renewed, 
— "The  priest  recommends  a  con- 
vent." 

"  To  the  devU  with  the  priest  1 " 
cried  the  servant ;  then  crossing  him- 
self rapidly,  he  added,  "I  did  not 
mean  that,  Monsignore  San  Giacomo 
— ^forgive  me !  But  your  Excellency  ♦ 
does  not  think  of  making  a  nun  of  his 
only  child ! " 

"And  yet  why  not?  "  said  Ricea- 
bocca mournfully  ;  "  what  can  I  give 
her  in  the  worid  ?  Is  the  land  of  the 
stranger  a  better  refuge  than  the 
home  of  peace  in  her  native  clime  ?  " 

"  In  the  land  of  the  stranger  beats 
her  father's  heart  1 " 

"And  if  that  beat  were  stilled, 
what  then  ?  Ul  fares  the  life  that  a 
single  death  can  bereave  of  all.  In  a 
convent  at  least  (and  the  priest's  in- 
fluence can  obtain  her  that  asylum 
amongst  her  equals  and  amidst  her 
sex)  she  is  safe  from  trial  and  from 
penury — to  her  grave." 

"  Penury !  Just  see  how  rich  we 
shall  be  when  we  take  those  fields  at 
Michaelmas." 

"Parzic/"  (follies)  said  Ricea- 
bocca listlessly.  "Are  these  suns  more 
serene  than  ours,  or  the  soil  more 
fertile  ?  Yet  in  our  own  Italy,  saith 
the  proverb,  '  he  who  sows  land  reaps 


*  The  title  of  Excellency  does  not,  in  Italian,  necessarily  express  any  exalted 
rank;  but  is  often  given  by  servants  to  their  masters. 
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more  care  than  com.'  It  were  dif- 
ferent,** continued  the  father  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  more  irreaoiate  tone, 
*Mf  I  had  some  independence,  how- 
ever small,  to  count  on — nay,  if  among 
all  mj  tribe  of  dainty  relatives  there 
were  but  one  female  who  would 
accompany  Violante  to*  the  exile*s 
hearth'Ishmael  had  his  Hagar.  But 
how  can  we  two  rough-bearded  men 
provide  for  all  the  nameless  wants 
and  cares  of  a  frail  female  child  ?  And 
she  has  been  so  delicately  reared — the 
womau -child  needs  the  fostering  hand 
and  tender  eye  of  a  woman." 

*^  And  with  a  word,*'  said  Jackey- 
1110  resolutely,  ^^the  Padrone  might 
secure  to  his  child  all  that  he  ne^, 
to  save  her  from  the  sepulchre  of  a 
convent ;  and  ere  the  autumn  leaves 
fall,  she  might  be  sitting  on  his  knee. 
Padrone,  do  not  think  that  yon  can 
conceal  from  me  the  truth,  that  you 
love  your  child  better  than  all  things 
in  the  worid— now  the  Patria  is  as 
dead  to  you  as  the  dust  of  your 
fathers  —  and  your  heart -strings 
would  crack  with  the  elTort  to  tear 
her  from  them,  and  consign  her  to  a 
convent.  Padrone,  never  again  to 
hear  her  voice — never  again  to  see 
her  face!  Those  little  arms  that 
twined  round  your  neck  that  dark 
night,  when  we  fled  fast  for  life  and 
freedom,  and  you  said,  as  you  felt 
their  clasp,  ^  Friend,  all  is  not  yet 
lost  l^  ** 

^^  Giacomo !  **  exclaimed  the  father 
reproachfully,  and  his  voice  seemed 
to  choke  him.  Riccabocca  turned 
away,  and  walked  restlessly  to  and 
fro  the  terrace ;  then,  lifting  his  arms 
with  a  wild  gesture  as  he  still  con- 
tinued his  long  irregular  strides,  he 
muttered,  *^  Yes,  heaven  u  my  wit- 
ness that  I  could  have  borne  reverse 
and  banishment  without  a  murmur, 
had  I  permitted  myself  that  young 


Cer  in  exile  and  privation, 
en  is  my  witness  that,  if  I  hesi- 
tate now,  it  is  because  I  would  not 
listen  to  my  own  selfish  heart.  Yet 
never,  never  to  see  her  again— my 
child!  And  it  was  but  as  the  in- 
fant that  I  beheld  her!  O  friend, 
friend — **  (and,  stopping  short  with  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  he 
bowed  his  head  upon  his  servant's 
shoulder;)  **thou  knowest  what  I 
have  endured  and  suffered  at  my 
hearth,  as  in  my  country ;  the  wron^, 
the  perfidy,  the  —  the  —  *'  Ilis 
voice  again  failed  him ;  he  clung  to 
his  servant's  breast,  and  his  whole 
frame  shook. 

**  But  your  child,  the  innocent  one 
— think  now  only  of  her ! "  faltered 
Giacomo,  struggling  with  his  own 
sobs. 

"True,  only  of  her,"  replied  the 
exile,  raising  his  face — "  only  of  her. 
Put  aside  thy  thoughts  for  myself, 
friend — counsel  me.  If  I  were  to  send 
for  Violante,  and  if,  transplanted  to 
these  keen  airs,  she  drooped  and  died 
— look,  look— the  priest  says  that  she 
needs  such  tender  care ;  or  if  I  my- 
self were  summoned  from  the  world, 
to  leave  her  in  it  alone,  friendless, 
homeless,  breadless  perhaps,  at  the 
age  of  woman's  sharpest  trial  against 
temptation,  would  she  not  live  to 
mourn  the  cruel  egotism  that  closed 
on  her  infant  innocence  the  gates  of 
the  House  of  Go<l  V  " 

Giacomo  was  appalled  by  this  ap- 
peal ;  and  indeed  Riccabocca  had  never 
before  thus  reverently  spoken  of  the 
cloister.  In  his  hours  of  philosophy, 
he  was  wont  to  sneer  at  monks  and 
nuns,  priesthood  and  superstition. 
But  now,  in  that  hour  of  emotion,  the 
Old  Religion  reclaimed  her  empire; 
and  the  sceptical  worid-wise  man, 
thinking  only  of  his  child,  spoke  and 
felt  with  a  chUd*s  simple  faith. 


CHAFTEa    XX. 


"But  again  I  say,"  murmured 
Jackcyrao  scarce  audibly,  and  after  a 
long  silence,  "  if  the  Padrone  would 
make  up  his  mind — to  marry  I " 

He  expected  that  his  master  would 
start  up  in  his  customary  indignatioo 
at  such  a  suggestion — nay,  he  might 
not  have  been  sorry  so  to  have 
changed  the  current  of  feeling;  but 


the  poor  Italian  only  winced  slightly, 
and  mildly  withdrawing  himself  from 
his  8ervant*s  sopportUi^  arm,  again 
paced  the  terrace,  but  this  time  quietly 
and  in  silence.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
thus  passed.  "Give  me  the  pipe," 
aald  Dr  Riccabocca,  passing  into  the 
Belvidere. 
Jackeymo  again  struck  the  spark, 
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and,  wonderfally   relieved    at    the    sake  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of 

Padrone*8  retnm  to  his  nsnal  adviser,    soothing  wisdom  on   the  benignant 
mentally  besought  his  sainted  name-    inflaences  of  the  weed. 


CHAPTSa  XXI. 


Dr  Riccabocca  had  been  some  little 
time  in  the  solitude  of  the  Belvidere, 
when  Lenny  Fairfield,  not  knowing 
that  his  employer  was  therein,  entered 
to  lay  down  a  book  which  the  Doctor 
had  lent  him,  with  injunctions  to 
leave  on  a  certain  table  when  done 
with.  Riccabocca  looked  up  at  the 
sound  of  the  young  peasant's  step. 

"I  beg  your  honour's  pardon — ^I 
did  not  know — " 

*'  Never  mind ;  lay  the  book  there. 
I  wish  to  speak  with  you.  You 
look  well,  my  child ;  this  air  agrees 
with  you  as  well  as  that  of  Hazel- 
dean  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir." 

^^Yet  it  is  higher  ground,  more 
exposed  ?" 

^^That  can  hardly  be,  sir,'*  said 
Lenny ;  ^^  there  are  many  plants 
grow  here  which  don't  flourish  at  the 
Squire's.  The  hill  yonder  keeps  off 
the  east  wind,  and  the  place  lays  to 
the  south." 

^^Lies,  not  hys,  Lenny.  What 
are  the  principal  complaints  in  these 
parts?" 

"Eh,  sir?" 

"I  mean  what  maladies,  what 
diseases?" 

"I  never  heard  tell  of  any,  sir, 
except  the  rheumatism." 

"  No  low  fevers  >•— no  consump- 
tion?" 

"  Never  heard  of  them,  sir." 

Riccabocca  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
If  relieved. 

"  That  seems  a  very  kind  family  at 
the  HaU." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it," 
answered  Lenny  bluntly.  "I  have 
not  been  treated  justly.  But  as  that 
book  says,  sir,  *  It  is  not  every  one 
who  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.' " 

Little  thought  the  Doctor  that 
those  wise  maxims  may  leave  sore 
thoughts  behind  them.  He  was  too 
occnpi^  with  the  subject  most  at  his 
own  heart  to  think  then  of  what  was 
in  Lenny  Fairfield's. 

"  Yes ;   a  kind,  English,  domestic 

VOL.  LXIX. — VO.  CCCXXIV. 


family.    Did  you  see  much  of  Miss 
Hazeldean?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  of  the  Lady." 

"  Is  she  liked  in  the  village,  think 
you?" 

"  Miss  Jemima?  Yes.  She  never 
did  harm.  Her  little  dog  bit  me 
once — she  did  not  ask  me  to  beg  its 
pardon,  she  asked  mhiel  She's  a 
very  nice  young  lady;  the  gurls  say 
she's  very  affable;  and,"  add^  Lenny 
with  a  smile,  "  there  are  always  nK>re 
weddings  going  on  when  she's  down 
at  the  HaU." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Riccabocca.  Then, 
after  a  long  whiff,  "  Did  you  ever 
see  her  play  with  the  little  children? 
Is  she  fond  of  children,  do  yon 
think?" 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  guess  everything ! 
She's  never  so  pleased  as  when  she^s 
playing  with  the  babies." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Riccabocca. 
"  Babies — well,  that's  womanlike. 
I  don't  mean  exactly  babies,  but 
when  they're  olde^-4ittle  girls." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  daresay  ;  but," 
said  Lenny  primlv,  "  I  never  as  yet 
kept  company  with  the  little  girls." 

"  Quite  right,  Lenny ;  be  equally 
discreet  all  your  life.  Mrs  Dale  i» 
very  intimate  with  Miss  Hazeldean 
— more  than  with  the  Squire's  lady. 
Why  is  that,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Leonard  shrewdly, 
"Mrs  Dale  has  her  little  tempers, 
though  she's  a  very  good  lady ;  and 
Madam  Hazeldean  is  rather  high, 
and  has  a  spirit.  But  Miss  Jemima 
is  so  soft:  any  one  could  live  with 
Miss  Jemima,  as  Joe  and  the  servants 
say  at  the  Hall."   . 

"  Indeed !  Get  my  hat  out  of  the 
parlour,  and— just  bring  a  dothes- 
brush,  Lenny.  A  fine  sunny  day  for 
a  walk." 

After  this  most  mean  and  dis- 
honourable inquisition  into  the  char- 
acter and  popular  repute  of  Miss 
Hazeldean,  Signore  Riccabocca  seem- 
ed as  much  cheered  up  and  elated  as  if 
he  had  committed  some  very  noble 
action;  and  he  walked  forth  in  the 
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diracdon    of  the   Hall  with  a  fiur  thy  help  and  the  ]rfpe*s,  the  Pad« 

lighter  and  livelier  step  than  that  wm  shall  have  his  child  I  **  mattered 

with  which  he  had  paced  the  terrace,  the  eervant,  looking  np  from  the  gar- 

^^  MonsigQore   ban  Giacomo,  by  den. 


CHAPTJEm   XXII. 


Yet  Dr  Riccabocca  was  not  rash. 
The  man  who  wants  his  wedding- 
garment  to  fit  him  most  allow  plenty 
of  time  for  the'  measure.    Bnt^  from 
that  day,  the  Italian  notably  changed 
his  manner  towards  Miss  Iiazeldean. 
He  ceased  that  profusion  of  compliment 
in  which  he  haid  hitherto  carried  off  in 
safety  ail  serioos  meaning.    For  in- 
deed the  Doctor  considered  that  com- 
pUments,  to  a  single  gentleman,  were 
what  the  inky  liquid  it  dispenses  is  to 
the  cuttle-fish,  that  by  obscuring  the 
water  sails  away  from  its  enemy. 
Neither  did  he,  as  before,  avoid  pro- 
longed conversations  with  that  young 
lady,   and  contrive  to  escape  from 
all  solitary  rambles  by  her  side.    On 
the  contrary,  he  now  sought  everv 
occasion  to  be  in  her  society;  and, 
entirely   dropping   the   language   of 
gallantry,  he  assumed  something  of 
the  earnest  tone  of  friendship.    He 
bent  down  his  intellect  to  examine 
and  plumb  her  own.    To  use  a  very 
homely  simile,  he  blew  away  that 
froth  which  there  is  on  the  surface  of 
mere    acquaintanceships,    especially 
with  the  opposite  sex;  and  whlcli,  while 
It  lasts,  scarce  allows  yon  to  distinguish 
between  small  beer  and  double  X. 
Apparently  Dr  Riccabocca  was  satis- 
fied with  bis  scrutiny — at  all  events, 
under  that  (h>th  there  was  no  taste  of 
bitter.    The  Italian  might  not  find 
any  great  strength  of  intellect  in  Miss 
Jemima,  but  be  found  that,  disen- 
tangled from  many  little  whims  and 
foibles] — which  he  had  himself  the 
sense    to    pcrcei?o   were    harmless 
enough  if  they  lasted,  and  not  so 
atMolntely   constitutional    but   what 
they  mit^'ht  be  removed  by  a  tender 
hand — Miss    Haaeldean    had    quite 
enough  sense  to  comprehend  the  plain 
duties  of  married  life;  and  if  the  sense 
eonld  fail,  it  found  a  substitute  In 
good  old  homely  English  principles 
and  the  instincts  of  amiable  kindly 
ftelinpk 

I  know  not  how  It  is,  but  your 
veiy  clever  man  never  seems  to  care 


so  much  as  your  less  gifted  mortals 
tar  devemess  in  his  helpmate.    Yonr 
scholars,  and  poets,  and  ministera  of 
state,  are  more  often  than  not  found 
assorted  with  exceedingly  humdrum 
good  sort  of  women,  and  apparently 
like   them   all  the   better  for  thefr 
deficiencies.    Just  see  how  happily 
Racine  lived  with  his  wife,  and  what 
an  angel  he  thought  her,  and  yet  she 
had  never  read  his  plavs.     Cevtainly 
Goethe  never  troubled  the  lady  who 
called  him  ''  Mr  Privy  CoundUor " 
with  whims  about  ^  monads,*  and  spe- 
culations on  *  colour,*  nor  those  stiff 
metaphysical  problems  on  which  one 
breaks  one*s  shins  in  the  Second  Part 
of  the  Faust.    Probably  it  may  be 
that  such   great  geniuses— knowing 
that,  as  compared  wi|h  themselves, 
there  Is  little  difference  between  vour 
dever  woman  and   your  humdrum 
woman — merge  at  once  all  minor  dis- 
tinctions, relinquish  all  attempts  that 
oould  not  but  prove  unsatisfactory,  at 
sympathy  in  hard  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  arc  quite  satisfied  to  establish 
that  tie  which,  after  all,  best  resists 
wear  and  tear — vis.  the  tough  house- 
hold bond  between  one  human  heart 
and  another. 

At  all  events,  this,  I  suspect,  was 
the  reasoning  of'Dr  Riccabocca,  when 
one  morning,  after  a  long  walk  with 
Miss  Haxduean,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self— 

^  Duro  con  daro 
Nob  f<tM  nwi  boon  mnro.** 

Which  may  bear  the  paraphrase, 
^*  Bricks  without  mortar  woula  m.ike 
a  very  bad  wall.**  There  was  qui  to 
enough  in  Miss  Jemima's  dU>position 
to  make  excellent  mortar :  the  Doctor 
took  the  bricks  to  himself. 

When  his  examination  was  con- 
dnded,  our  philosopher  symbolically 
evinced  the  result  he  had  arrived  at 
by  a  very  simple  proceeding  on  his 
part — which  would  have  puazled  you 
greatly  if  you  had  not  paused,  and 
meditated  thereon,  till  you  saw  all 
that  it  implied.    Dr  Ekeaboera  took 
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off  his  spectacles  t  He  wiped  them 
carefblly,  put  them  into  their  shagreen 
case,  and  locked  them  in  his  bnreaa : 
— ^that  is  to  say,  he  left  off  wearing  his 
spectacles. 

Yon  will  observe  that  there  was 
a  wonderfhl  depth  of  meaning  in 
that  critical  symptom,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  outward,  posi- 
tive and  explicit ;  or  a  sign  meta- 
physical, mystical,  and  esoteric.  For, 
as  to  the  last — it  denoted  that  the 
task  of  the  spectacles  was  over ;  that, 
when  a  philosopher  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry,  it  is  better  hence- 
forth to  be  shortsighted — nay,  even 
somewhat  pnrblmd — than  to  be  al- 
ways scrutinising  the  domestic  felicity, 
to  which  he  is  about  to  resign  himself, 
through  a  pair  of  cold  unillusory 
barnacles.  And  for  the  things  be- 
yond the  hearth,  if  he  cannot  see 
without  spectacles,  is  he  not  about 
to  ally  to  his  own  defective  vision 
a  good  sharp  pair  of  eyes,  never  at 
fkiSt  where  his  interests  are  con- 
cerned? On  the  other  hand,  re- 
garded positively,  categorically,  and 
explicitly,  Dr  Riccabocca,  by  laying 
aside  those  spectacles,  signified  that 
he  was  about  to  commence  that 
happy  initiation  of  courtship  when 
every  man,  be  he  ever  so  much  a 
philosopher,  wishes  to  look  as  young 
and  as  handsome  as  time  and  nature 
will  allow.  Yain  task  to  speed  the 
soft  language  of  the  eyes,  through  the 
medium  of  those  glassy  interpreters  I 
I  remember,  for  my  own  part,  that 


once,  on  a  visit  to  Adelaide,  I  was  ia 
great  danger  of  fallhig  in  love — witk 
a  young  lady,  too,  who  would  have 
brought  me  a  very  good  fortune — 
when  she  suddenly  produced  from  hef 
reticule  a  very  neat  pair  of  No,  4, 
set  in  tortoise-shell,  and,  fixing  upon 
me  their  Crorgon  gaze,  froze  the 
astonished  Cupid  into  stone  I  And  I 
hold  it  a  great  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
Riccabocca,  and  of  his  vast  experience 
in  mankind,  that  he  was  not  above 
the  consideration  of  what  your  pseudo 
sages  would  have  regarded  as  foppish 
and  ridiculous  trifles.  It  argued  all 
the  better  for  that  happiness  which  is 
our  being's  end  and  aim,  that,  in  con- 
descending to  play  the  lover,  he  put 
those  unbecoming  petrifiers  under 
lock  and  key. 

And  certainly,  now  the  spectacles 
were  abandoned,  it  was  mpossible  to 
deny  that  the  Italian  had  remarkably 
handsome  eyes.  Even  through  the 
spectacles,  or  lifted  a  little  above  them, 
they  were  always  bright  and  expres- 
sive ;  but  without  those  adjuncts,  the 
blaze  was  softer  and  more  tempered : 
they  had  that  look  which  the  French 
call  velotttij  or  velvety ;  and  he  ap- 
peared altogether  ten  years  younger. 
If  our  Ulysses,  thus  rejnvinated  by 
his  Minerva,  has  not  f^lly  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  a  Penelope  of  Miss 
Jemima,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  he  is 
worse  than  Polyphemus  who  was  only 
an  Anthropophagos ; — 

He  preys  upon  the  weaker  sex,  and 
is  a  Gynopophagite  I 


CHAPTER   ZXIII. 


"  And  yon  commission  me,  then,  to 
speak  to  our  dear  Jemima?"  said 
Mrs  Dale  joyfully,  and  without  any 
bitterness  whatever  in  that  *'  dear." 

Dr  Riccabocca. — "Nay,  before 
speaking  to  Miss  Hazeldean,  it  would 
surely  l^  proper  to  know  how  far  my 
addresses  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
famfly." 

MrsDale.— "Ahl" 

Dr  Riccabocca.  —  "The  Squire 
is  of  course  the  head  of  the  family." 

Mrs  Daub  (absent  and  distrait') — 
"  The  Squire — ^yes,  very  true — quite 
proper."  (Then  looking  up  and  with 
mOoeU) — "Can  you  believe  me,  I 


never  thought  of  the  Squire.  And  he 
is  such  an  odd  man,  and  has  so  many 
English  prejudices,  that  really — dear 
me,  how  vexatious  that  it  should 
never  once  have  occurred  to  me  that 
Mr  Hazeldean  had  a  voice  in  the 
matter!  Indeed,  the  relationship  is 
so  distant— it  is  not  like  being  her 
father ;  and  Jemima  is  of  age,  and 
can  do  as  she  pleases ;  and — but,  as 
you  say,  it  is  quite  proper  that  he 
should  be  consulted  as  the  head  of 
the  family." 

Dr  Riccabocca. — "  And  youthfaik 
that  the  Squire  of  Hazeldean  might 
reject  my  alliance  1    Pshaw !  that's  a 
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grand  word  indeed ;— I  mean,  that  he 
might  olject  TQiy  reaaonably  to  hia 
ooaslD*8  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  of 
whom  he  can  know  nothing,  except 
that  which  in  all  eomtries  la  diare- 
pntable,  and  la  aaki  in  this  to  be 
criminal — ^poTerty." 

Mrs  Dalb,  (kindlj.)— '« Yon  mis- 
judge ns  poor  English  people,  and  Ton 
wrong  the  Sqdre,  heaven  Uess  him  I 
for  we  were  poor  enongfa  when  he 
singled  ont  my  hosband  nom  a  hun- 
dred for  the  mhiiater  of  his  parish, 
for  his  neighbour  and  hia  friend.  I 
wfll  apeak  to  him  fearlessly — '* 

Dr  Riccabocca. — **And  frankly. 
And  now  I  have  need  that  word,  let 
me  go  on  with  the  confession  which 
your  kindly  readiness,  my  fair  friend, 
somewhat  intermpted.  I  said  that  if 
I  might  presume  to  think  my  addresses 
would  be  acceptable  toMissHaael- 
dean  and  her  fiunilv,  I  was  too 
sensiUe  of  her  amiable  qualities  not 
to^not  to— ** 

Mrs  Dale  (with  demure  arch- 
ness.)—^^  Not  to  be  the  happiest  of 
men — that*s  the  customary  English 
phrase.  Doctor." 

Riccabocca  (gallantly.)—"  There 
cannot  be  a  better.  But,**  continued 
he  seriously,  "I  wish  it  first  to  be 
understood  that  I  have — been  married 
before." 

Mrs  Dalr  (astonished.) — "Mar- 
ried before!" 

Riccabocca. — "And  that  I  hare 
an  only  child,  dear  to  me— inexnres- 
sibly  dear.  That  child,  a  danghter, 
has  hitherto  lived  abroad;  circum- 
stances now  render  it  desirable  that 
she  should  make  her  home  with  me. 
And  I  own  fairiv  that  nothing  has  so 
attached  me  to  Miss  Ilazeldean,  nor 
so  induced  my  desire  for  our  matri- 
monial connection,  as  my  belief  that 
she  has  the  heart  and  the  temper  to 
become  a  kind  mother  to  my  little 
one." 

Mrs  Dai.b  (with  feeUng  and 
warmth.) — "You  judge  her  rightly 
theye." 

Riccabocca. — "Now,  in  pecuniary 
matters,  as  von  may  conjecture  frtnn 
my  mode  of  life,  I  have  nothing  to 
offer  to  Miss  Ilaxeldean  correspon- 
dent with  her  own  fortune,  whatever 
that  may  be!" 

Mrs  Dale.— "That  difficulty  is 
obviated  by  settling  Miss  Hazeldean*a 


fortune  on  herself,  which  ia  customary 
in  audi  cases." 

Dr  Rlocabooca*s  face  lengthened. 
"And  my  child,  then ?"  said  he  feel- 
ingly. There  was  something  in  that 
appeal  so  alien  from  all  sordid  and 
mmly  personal  mercenary  motives, 
that  Mra  Dale  could  not  have  had  the 
hMrt  to  make  the  very  rational  sug- 
gestion—" But  that  child  is  not  Je- 
mima's, and  you  may  have  children 
by  her." 

She  waa  touched,  and  replied 
hedtatiuffly — "  But,  from  what  you 
and  Jemuna  may  jointly  possess,  yon 
can  save  something  annually — yon 
can  insure  your  life  for  your  child. 
We  did  so  when  our  poor  child  whom 
we  lost  was  bom,"  (the  tears  rushed 
into  Mrs  Dale*s  eyes  ; )  "  and  I  fear 
that  Charies  still  insures  his  life  for 
my  siJke,  though  heaven  knows  that 
—that-" 

The  tears  burst  out.  That  little 
heart,  quick  and  petulant  though  it 
waa,  had  not  a  fibre  of  the  elastic 
muscular  tissues  which  are  mercifully 
bestowed  on  the  hearta  of  predestined 
widows.  Dr  Riccabocca  could  not 
pursue  the  subject  of  life  insurances 
nirther.  But  the  idea — which  had 
never  occurred  to  the  foreigner  before, 
though  so  familiar  to  us  English  peo- 
ple when  only  possessed  of  a  life  in- 
come— pleaaed  him  greatly.  I  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  thouffht  of  actually 
approj^riatiuff  to  himseu*  and  to  hia  child 
a  portion  of  Mias  Haxeldean*s  dower. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  took  his  leave, 
and  Mrs  Dale  hastened  to  seek  her 
hnsband  in  his  study,  inform  him  of 
the  snocess  of  her  matrimonial  scheme, 
and  consult  him  as  to  the  chance  of 
the  Squire*s  aoqniescence  therein. 
"  Yon  see,"  said  ahe  hesitatingly, 
"  though  the  Squire  might  be  glad  to 
aee  Jemima  married  to  some  English- 
man, yet,  if  he  aska  who  and  what  is 
^ia  Dr  Riccabocca,  how  am  I  to  an- 
awer  him?" 

"  Yon  should  have  thought  of  that 
before,"  aaid  Mr  Dale,  with  unwonted 
aanerity ;  "  and,  indeed,  if  I  had  ever 
beiieycNl  anything  serious  could  come 
out  of  what  seemed  to  me  so  absurd, 
I  ahonld  long  aince  have  requested 
yon  not  to  interfere  in  such  matters. 
"  Good  heavena  1 "  contined  the  Par- 
aon,  cJianging  colour,  "  if  we  should 
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have  assisted,  underhand  as  it  were, 
to  introdace  into  the  family  of  a  man 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  a  con- 
nexion that  he  wonld  dislike  1  how 
base  we  should  be  I— how  nngratefol  I'* 

Poor  Mrs  Dale  was  frightened  by 
this  speech,  and  still  more  by  her 
faasband*s  consternation  and  displea- 
-sore.  To  do  Mrs  Dale  justice,  when- 
ever her  mild  partnerwas  really  either 
grieyed  or  offended,  her  little  temper 
Tamshed — she  became  as  meek  as  a 
lamb.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  the 
-first  shock  she  experienced,  she  has- 
tened to  dissipate  the  Parson's  appre- 
hensions. She  assured  him  that  she 
was  convinced  that,  if  the  Squire  dis- 
approved of  Rlccabocca*s  pretensions, 
the  Italian  wonld  withdraw  them  at 
once,  and  Miss  Hazeldeau  would  never 
know  of  his  proposals.  Therefore,  in 
that  case,  no  harm  would  be  done. 

This  assurance  coinciding  with  Mr 
Dale's  convictions  as  to  Riccabocca's 
scruples  on  the  point  of  honour,  tended 
much  to  compose  the  good  man ;  and 
if  he  did  not,  as  my  reader  of  the 
gentler  sex  would  expectfrom  him,  feel 


alarm  lest  Miss  Jemima's  affBotions 
should  have  been  irretrievably  en- 
gaged, and  her  happiness  thus  put  In 
jeopai^iy  by  the  Squire's  refusal,  it 
was  not  that  the  Parson  wanted  ten- 
derness of  heart,  but  experience  in 
womankind ;  and  he  believed,  very 
erroneously,  that  Mies  Jemima  Ha- 
zeldeau was  not  one  upon  whom  a 
disappointment  of  that  kind  would 
produce  a  lasting  impression.  There- 
fore Mr  Dale,  after  a  pause  of  con- 
sideration, said  kindly — 

"  Well,  don't  vex  yourself— and  I 
was  to  blame  quite  as  much  as  you.  ^ 
But,  indeed,  I  should  have  thought  it 
easier  for  the  Squire  to  have  trans- 
planted one  of  his  tall  cedars  into  his 
kitchen -garden,  than  for  yon  to  in- 
veigle Dr  Riccabocca  into  matrimonial 
intentions.  But  a  man  who  could 
voluntarily  put  himself  into  the  Parish 
Stocks  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
must  be  capable  of  anything !  How- 
ever, I  think  it  better  that  I,  rather 
than  yourself,  should  speak  to  the 
Squire,  and  I  will  go  at  once." 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 


The  Parson  put  on  the  shovel  hat, 
which — conjoined  with  other  details 
in  his  dress  peculiarly  clerical,  and 
already,  even  then,  beginning  to  be 
out  of  fashion  with  churchmen — had 
served  to  fix  upon  him,  emphatically, 
the  dignified  but  antiquated  style  and 
<»)gnomen  of  ^*  Parson  " ;  and  took  his 
way  towards  the  Homo  Farm,  at  which 
he  expected  to  find  the  Squire.    But 
he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  vil- 
lage green  when  he  beheld  Mr  Hazel- 
deau, leaning  both  hands  on  his  stick, 
and  gazing  intently  upon  the  Parish 
"Stoclu.  Now,  sorry  am  I  to  say  that, 
ever  since  the  Hegira  of  Lenny  and 
his  mother,  the  Anti-Stockian  and  Re- 
volutionary sphrit  in  Hazeldean,  which 
the  memorable  homily  of  our  Parson 
had   awhile   averted  or  suspended, 
liad  broken  forth  afresh.   For  though, 
while  Lenny  was  present  to  be  mowed 
-and  jeered  at,  there  had  been  no  pity 
for  him,  yet  no  sooner  was  he  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  trial,  than 
a  universal  compassion  for  the  bar- 
barons  usage  he  had  received  produced 
qrhat  is  called  **  the  reaction  of  public 
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opinion.''     Not  that  those  who  had 
mowed  and  jeered  repented  them  of 
their  mockeiy,  or  considered  them- 
selves in  the  slightest  degree  the  canse 
of  his  expatriation.    No ;  they,  with 
the  rest  of  the  villagers,  laid  all  the 
blame  upon  the  Stocks.     It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  lad  of  such 
exemplary  character  could  be  thrust 
into  that  place  of  ignominy,  and  not 
be  sensible  of  the  affront.    And  who, 
in  the  whole  village,  was  safe,  if  such 
goings-on  and  puttings-in  were  to  be 
tolerated  in  silence,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  very  best  and  quietest  lad  the 
village  had  ever  known?  Thus,  a  few 
days  after  the  widow's  departure,  the 
Stocks  was  again  the  object  of  mid- 
night desecration :  it  was  bedaubed 
and  bescratched — it  was  hacked  and 
hewed — it  was  scrawled  all  over  with 
pithy  lamentations  for  Lenny,  and  la- 
conic execrations  on  tyrants.     Night 
after  night  new  inscriptions  appeared, 
testifying  the  sarcastic  wit  and  the 
vindictive  sentiment  of  the   paiish. 
And  perhaps  the  Stocks  themselves 
were  only  spared  from  axe  and  bon- 
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fire  by  the  ooDTenlenee  they  afforded 
to  the  malice  of  the  disaffected :  they 
became  the  Fasquin  of  Ilazeldean. 

As  disaffectioii  natarally  prodncee 
a  correspondent  vigour  in  authority, 
so  affairs  had  been  lately  administered 
with  greater  severity  than  had  been 
hitherto  wont  in  the  easy  rule  of  the 
Sqnire  and  his  predecessors.     Sus- 
pected persons  were  naturally  marked 
out  by  Mr  Stim,  and  reported  to 
his  employer,  who,  too  proud  or  too 
pained  to  charge  them  openly  with 
Ingratitude,  at  first  only  passed  them 
by  in  his  walks  with  a  silent  and  stiff 
inclination  of  his  head  ;  and  after- 
wards gradually  yielding  to  the  bale- 
ful   influence    of  Stim,   the    Squire 
grumbled  forth  that  *^  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  be  always  putting  him- 
self out  of  his  way  to  show  kindness 
to  those  who  made  such  a  return. 
There  ought  to  be  a  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad.'*    Encouraged 
by  this  admission,  Stim  had  conducted 
himself  towards  the  susi)ected  parties, 
and  their  whole  kith  and  kin,  with 
the  iron-handed  justice  that  belonged 
to  hi<  character.    For  some,  habitual 
donatiuns  of  milk  from  the  dairy,  and 
vegetables  from   the   gartleiis,'  were 
surlily  suspended  ;    otbers  were  in- 
fonued  that  their  pigs  were  alwavs 
trespassing  on  the  w(Mds  in  scan^h'of 
acoms ;  or  that  they  were  violating 
the  Game  Laws  iu  keeping  lurchers. 
A  beer-house,  popular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  of  late  resorted  to  over- 
much by  the  grievance-mongers,  (and 
no  wonder,  since  they  had  Itecome 
the  popular  party,)  was  threatened 
with  an  application  to  the  magistrates 
for   the    withdrawal  of   its   license. 
Sundry  old  women,  whose  grandsons 
were  notoriously  ill-disposed  towards 
the  Stocks,  were  interdicted  from  ga- 
theriu?  (Kad  sticks  under  tbe  avenues, 
on  protence  that  they  broke  down  the 
live  boughs;   aud,   what  was  more 
obnoxious  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  parish  than  mofrt  other  retaliatory 
measure;*,   three  chestnut  trees,  one 
walnut,  and  two  cherr}'  trees,  stand- 
ing at  the  Itottom  of  the  park,  and 
which   had,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  givfu  up  to  the  youth  of  Hazel- 
dean,  were  now  solemnly  ]ilaced  under 
the  general  defence  of  *'  private  pro- 
perty.*' And  the  crier  had  announced 
that,  henceforth,  all  depredators  on  tbe 


fmit-trees  in  Copae  Hollow  would 
be  puniahed  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.  Sturn,  indeed,  recommended 
much  more  stringent  proceedings  than 
all  these  indications  of  a  change  of 
policy,  which,  he  averred,  would  soon 
brin^  the  parish  to  its  senses — such 
as  discontinuing  many  little  Jobs  of 
unprofitable  work  that  employed  the 
surplus  labour  of  the  village.  But 
there  the  Squire,  falling  into  the  de- 
partment, and  under  the  benigner  in- 
fioence  of  his  Harry,  was  as  yet  not 
properly  hardened.  When  it  came  to 
a  question  that  affected  the  absolute 
quantity  of  loaves  to  be  consumed  by 
the  graceless  mouths  that  fed  upon 
him,  the  milk  of  human  kindness — 
with  which  Trovidence  has  so  boun- 
tifully supplied  that  class  of  the  mam- 
malia called  the  ^^  Bucolic,"  and  of 
which  our  Squire  had  an  extra  *^  yield  ** 
—  burst  forth,  and  washed  away 
all  the  indignation  of  tbe  harsher 
Adam. 

Still  ^our  policy  of  half-measures, 
which  irritates  without  crnsliing  its 
victims,  which  flaps  an  exasperated 
wasp-nest  with  a  silk  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, instead  of  blowing  it  up 
with  a  match  and  train,  is  rarely 
successful ;  and,  after  three  or  four 
other  and  much  guiltier  victims  than 
Lenny  had  been  incarcerated  iu  the 
Stocks,  the  parish  of  Haaeldean  was 
ripe  for  any  enormity.  Pestilent 
Jacobinical  tracts,  conceived  and  com- 
posed in  the  sinks  of  manufacturing 
towns  —  found  their  way  into  the 
popular  beer-house  —  heaven  knows 
how,  though  the  Tinker  was  suspected 
of  U>ing  the  disseminator  by  all  but 
Stum,  who  still,  in  a  whisper,  accused 
the  I'apisliers.  And,  finally,  there 
appeared  amongst  the  other  graphic 
embellishments  which  the  poor  Stocks 
had  received,  the  rude  ffrururt  of  a 
gentleman  in  a  broad -brimmed  hat  and 
top-boots,  suspended  from  a  gibbet, 
with  tbe  inscription  beneath — ''  A 
warain  to  hall  tirans— mind  your  hi  I 
— sighnde  Captin  sTraw.** 

It  was  upon  this  significant  and 
emblematic  ])ortraitnre  that  the 
Squire  was  gazing  when  the  Parson 
joined  him. 

*•  Well,  Parson,"  said  Mr  Hazel- 
dean,  with  a  smHe  which  he  meant  to 
be  plcisant  aud  easy,  but  which 
was  exceedingly  bitter  and  grim,  **  I 
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wish  you  joy  of  your  flock— you  see 
they  have  just  hauged  me  in  effigy  1 " 

The  Paraon  stared,  and,  though 
greatly  shocked,  smothered  his  emo- 
tions ;  and  attempted,  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  and  the  mildness 
of  the  dove,  to  find  another  original 
for  the  effigy. 

**  It  is  yery  bad,**  quoth  he,  ^'  but 
not  so  bad  as  all  that,  Squire ;  that*s 
not  the  shape  of  your  hat.  It  is 
evidently  meant  for  Mr  Stim." 

"  Do  you  think  so ! "  said  the  Squire 
softened.  **Yet  the  top-boots — 
Btim  never  wears  top-boots." 

"  No  more  do  you — except  in  hunt- 
ing. If  you  look  again,  those  are  not 
tops-— they  are  leggings — Stim  wears 
leggings.  Besides,  that  flourish,  which 
is  meant  for  a  nose,  is  a  kind  of  a 
liook  like  Stumps  ,*  whereas  your  nose 
— ^though  by  no  means  a  snub — ^rather 
turns  up  than  not,  as  the  ApoUo^s 
does,  according  to  the  plaster  cast 
in  Biccabocca^s  parlour.'* 

^'Foor  Stim  I**  said  the  Squire,  in  a 
tone  that  evinced  complacency,  not 
unmmgled  with  compassion,  *^  that's 
what  a  man  £^ts  in  this  world  by 
beiuff  a  faithful  servant,  and  doing 
his  duty  with  zeal  for  his  employer. 
But  you  see  that  things  have  come  to 
a  strange  pass,  and  the  question  now 
is,  what  course  to  pursue.  The  mis- 
creants hitherto  have  defied  all 
vigilance,  and  Stim  recommends  the 
employment  of  a  regular  nightwatch 
wiUi  a  lanthom  and  bludgeon.** 

^'That  may  protect  the  Stocks 
certainly;  but  will  it  keep  those 
detestable  tracts  out  of  the  beer- 
house ?** 

(^  We  shall  shut  the  beer-house  up 
at  the  next  sessions.** 

^'The  tracts  will  break  out  else- 
where— the  humour's  in  the  blood  1  '* 

*'  Tve  half  a  mind  to  run  off  to 
Brighton  or  Leamington — good  hunt- 
ing at  Leamington — for  a  vear,  just  to 
let  the  rogues  see  how  they  cim  get 
on  without  me  I  ** 

The  Squire's  lip  trembled. 

it  My  dear  Mr  Hazeldean,**  said  the 
Parson,  taking  his  friend*s  hand,  ^^  I 
don't  want  to  parade  my  superior 
wisdom ;  but  if  you  had  taken  my 
advice,  quitta  rum  movere.  Was  there 
ever  a  parish  so  peaceable  as  this,  or 
a  country-eentleman  so  beloved  as 
you  were,  before  you  undertook  the 


task  which  has  dethroned  kings  and 
ruined  states  —  that  of  wantonly 
meddling  with  antiquity,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  uncalled-for  repairs 
or  the  revival  of  obsolete  uses.** 

At  this  rebuke,  the  Squire  did  not 
manifest  his  constitutional  tendencies 
to  choler;  but  he  rqslied  almost 
meekly,  ^*If  it.were  to  do  again,  faith,I 
would  leave  the  parish  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  shabbiest  pair  of  sto<^ 
that  ever  disgraced  a  village.  Cer- 
tainly  I  meant  it  for  the  best — an 
omament  to  the  green:  however, 
now  they  are  rebuild  the  Stocks  must 
be  supported.  Will  HazeMean  is 
not  the  man  to  give  way  to  a  set  of 
thankless  rapscamons." 

''  I  think,  **  said  the  Parson,  '<  that 
you  will  allow  that  the  House  of  Tudor, 
whatever  its  faults,  was  a  determined 
resolute  dynasty  enough — ^high-heart- 
ed and  strong-headed.  A  Tudor  would 
never  have  fallen  into  the  same  cala- 
mities as  the  poor  Stuart  did  I** 

^'  What  the  plague  has  the  House 
of  Tudor  got  to  do  with  my  Stocks?  '* 

*'  A  great  deal.  Henry  the  YIII. 
found  a  subsidy  so  unpopular  that  he 
gave  it  up ;  and  the  people,  in  return, 
allowed  him  to  cut  off  as  many  heads 
as  he  pleased,  besides  those  in  his 
own  family.  Good  Queen  Bess,  who, 
I  know,  is  your  idol  in  history — ^*' 

**To  be  sure  I — she  knighted  my 
ancestor  at  Tilbury  Fort.** 

^*-  Crood  Queen  Bess  struggled  hard 
to  maintain  a  certain  monopoly ;  she 
saw  it  would  not  do,  and  she  surrender- 
ed it  with  that  frank  heartiness  which 
becomes  a  sovereign,  and  makes 
surrender  a  grace.** 

**  Hal  and  yon  would  have  me 
give  up  the  Stocks  ?  ** 

^^I  would  much  rather  they  had 
stayed  as  they  were,  before  you  touch- 
ed them ;  but,  as  it  is,  if  you  could 
find  a  good  plausible  pretext — and 
there  is  an  excellent  one  at  hand ; — 
the  sternest  kings  open  prisons,  and 
grant  favours,  upon  joyful  occasions. 
Kow  a  marriage  in  the  royal  family  is 
of  course  a  joyful  occasion ! — and  so  it 
should  be  in  that  of  the  King  of 
Hazeldean.**  Admire  that  artful  turn 
in  the  Parson*s  eloquence  1 — it  was 
worthy  of  Riccabocca  himself.  Indeed, 
Mr  Dale  had  profited  much  by  his 
companionship  with  that  Machiavel- 
lian intellect. 
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"AmairiAflo— yes;  batFranklias 
^mly  JBBt  got  into  long  tails !*' 


cHAma  xxT. 


The  Sqoire  staggered  aa  if  the 
breath  had  been  knocked  out  of  him, 
and,  for  want  of  a  better  seat,  Bate 
down  on  the  Stocks. 

All  the  female  heads  in  the  netgh- 
booring  cottages  peered,  themselves 
unseen,  throng  the  casements.  What 
conld  the  Sqnire  be  about? — what  new 
mischief  did  he  meditate?  Did  he  mean 
to  fortify  the  stocks?  Old  Gaffer 
Solomons,  who  had  an  indefinite  idea 
of  the  lawfol  power  of  squires,  and 
who  had  been  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
at  watch  on  hb  threshold,  shook  his 
head  and  said — **  Them  as  a  cut  out 
the  mon,  a-hanging,  as  a  put  it  In  the 
6quire*shead!'' 

''Put  whsi?"  asked  his  grand- 
daughter. 

*^The  gallos!"  answered  Solomons — 
^^  he  be  a-goin  to  have  It  hung  from 
the  ffreat  elm-tree.  And  the  Parson, 
goodmon,  b a-qnottog Scripter agin  It 
— ^yon  see  he*s  a  taking  off  hb  gloves, 
and  a  putting  hb  two  han^s  toglther, 
as  he  do  when  he  pray  for  the  sick, 
Jeany." 

That  description  of  the  Parson's 
mien    and     manner,    which,    with 
hb   usual   niceness  of  obsenration, 
Gaffer  Solomons  thus  sketched  off, 
will  convey  to  rou  some  idea  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  Parson 
pleaded  the  caose  he  had  undertaken 
to  advocate.     He  dwelt  much  upon 
the   sense   of  propriety  which   the 
foreigner  had  evinced  in  requesting 
that  the  Sqnire  might  be  consulted 
before  any  formal  communication  to 
his  cousin;  and   he   repeated    Mrs 
Dale's  assurance,  that  such  were  Rie- 
xsabocca's  high  standard  of  honour 
and  belief  in    the  sacred  rights  of 
liospltallty,  that,  if  the  Sqnire  with- 
held hb  consent  to  hb  proposab,  the 
Parson  was  convinced  that  the  Italian 
would  instantly  retract  them.    Now, 
con^ering  that  Miss  Uaseldean  was, 
to  say  the  least,  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, mid  the  Squire  had  long  since 
placed  her  property  entirely  at  her  own 
disposal,  Mr  Hasddean  was  forced 
to  acquiesce  in  the  Parson^s  corollary 
remark,  **That  thb  wua  delicacy 


which  could  not  be  expected  from 
evenr  Englbh  pretender  to  the  lady's 
hand."  Seeinff  that  he  had  so  far 
cleared  ground,  the  Parson  went  on 
to  intimate,  thou^  with  great  tact, 
that,  since  Miss  Jemima  would  pro- 
bably marry  sooner  or  later,  (and,  in- 
deed, that  the  Squire  could  not  wish  to 
prevent  her,)  it  might  be  better  for  all 
parties  concerned  that  it  should  be  with 
some  one  who,  though  a  foreigner, 
was  settled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  of  whose  character  what  was 
known  was  certainly  favourable,  than 
run  the  hszard  of  her  being  married 
for  her  money  by  some  adventurer  or 
Irish  fortune-hunter  at  the  water- 
ing-places she  yeariy  vbited.  Then  he 
touched  lightly  on  Riccabocca's  agree- 
able and  coropsnionable  onalitics ; 
and  concluded  with  a  skilral  perora- 
tion upon  the  excellent  occasion  the 
weddiuff  would  afford  to  reconcile 
Hall  and  parish,  by  making  a  Yoluntary 
holocaust  of  the  Stocks. 

As  he  concluded,  the  Squire's  brow, 
before  thoufffatfhl,  though  not  sullen, 
cleared  up  benignly.  To  sav  truth, 
the  Squire  was  dyinff  to  get  rid  of  the 
Stocks,  if  he  could  but  do  so  hand- 
somely and  with  dignity ;  and  if  all 
the  stars  in  the  astrological  horoscope 
hsd  conjoined  together  to  give  Miss 
Jemima  **  assurance  of  a  husband," 
they  could  not  so  have  served  her 
with  the  Squire,  as  that  conjunction 
between  the  altar  and  the  Stocks 
which  the  Parson  had  effteted  I 

Accordingly,  when  Mr  Dale  had 
oome  to  an  end,  the  Squire  replied 
with  great  placidity  and  good  sense, 
'*  That  Mr  Rickeybockey  had  behaved 
Teiy  much  like  a  genttoian,  and  that 
he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him ;  that 
he  (the  Squire^  had  no  ri^t  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter,  farther  than  with 
hb  advice  ;  that  Jemima  was  old 
enough  to  choose  for  herself,  and  that, 
as  the  Parson  had  implied,  after  all 
die  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse — 
indeed,  the  farther  she  went,  (that  b, 
the  longer  she  waitedj  the  worse  she 
was  likely  to  fare.  I  own  for  my 
part,"  continued  the  Squire,  «*  that, 
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thoQgfa  I  like  Rickeyboekey  yeiymoch, 
I  never  suspected  that  «Femima  was 
cangbt  with  his  long  face ;  but  there^s 
no  acconnting  for  tastes.  My  Harry, 
indeed,  was  more  shrewd,  and  gave 
me  many  a  hint,  for  which  I  only 
laoghed  at  her.  Still  I  ought  to  have 
thought  it  looked  queer  when  Monn- 
seer  took  to  disgnising  himself  by 
leaving  off  his  glasses,  ha — ha !  I  won- 
der what  Harry  will  say ;  let's  go 
and  talk  to  her." 

The  Parson,  rejoiced  at  this  easy 
way  of  taking  the  matter,  hooked  his 
arm  into  the  Squire's,  and  they  walked 
amicably  towaj^  the  Hail.  .  But  on 
coming  first  into  the  gardens  they 
found  Mrs  Hazeldean  herself,  clipping 
dead  leaves  or  fading  flowers  from  her 
rose-trees.  The  l^nire  stole  slily 
behind  her,  and  startled  her  in  her 
turn  by  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  saluting  her  smooth  cheek 
with  one  of  his  hearty  Idsses ;  which, 
by  the  way,  from  some  association  of 
ideas,  was  a  conjugal  freedom  that  he 
usually  indulged  whenever  a  wedding 
was  going  on  in  the  village. 

''  Fie,  William  I "  said  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean  coyly,  and  blushing  as  she  saw 
the  Parson.  '*  Well,  who 's  going  to 
to  be  married  now?" 

**  Lord,  was  there  ever  such  a 
woman?— she 's  guessed  it !"  cried  the 
Squire  in  great  admiration.  ^^  Tell 
her  all  about  it,  Parson." 

The  Parson  obeyed. 

Mrs  Hazeldean,  as  the  reader  may 
suppose,  showed  much  less  surprise 
than  her  husband  had  done ;  but  she 
took  the  news  graciously,  and  made 
much  the  same  answer  as  that  which 
had  occurred  to  the  Squire,  only  with 
somewhat  more  qualification  and  re- 
serve. ^*  Signer  Riccabocca  had  be- 
haved very  handsomely ;  and  though 
a  daughter  of  the  Hazeldeans  of  Haz- 
eldean might  expect  a  much  better 
marriage  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
yet  as  the  lady  in  question  had  de- 
ferred finding  one  so  long,  it  would  be 
equally  idle  and  impertinent  now  to 
<)uarrel  with  her  choice — if  indeed  she 
should  decide  on  accepting  Signer 
Kiccabocca.  As  for  fortune,  that  was 
a  consideration  for  the  two  contract- 
ing parties.  Still,  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  to  Miss  Jemima  that  the 
interest  of  her  fortune  would  afibrd 
but  a  very  small  income.    That  Dr 


Riccabocca  was  a  widower  was  an- 
other matter  fbr  deliberation ;  and  it 
seemed  rather  suspicions  that  he 
should  have  been  hitherto  so  dose 
upon  all  matters  connected  with  his 
former  life.  Certainly  his  manners 
were  in  his  favour,  and  as  long  as  he 
was  merely  an  acquaintance,  and  at 
most  a  tenant,  no  one  had  a  right  to 
institute  inquiries  of  a  strictly  private 
nature ;  but  that,  when  he  was  aboat 
to  marry  a  Hazeldean  of  Hazeldean, 
It  became  the  Squire  at  least  to  know 
a  little  more  about  him  —  who  and 
what  he  was.  Why  did  he  leave  his 
own  country?  English  people  went 
abroad  to  save;  no  foreigner  would 
choose  England  as  a  country  in  which 
to  save  money !  She  supposed  that 
a  foreign  doctor  was  no  very  great 
things ;  probably  he  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor in  some  Italian  university.  At 
all  events,  if  the  Squire  interfered  at 
all,  it  was  on  such  points  that  he 
should  request  information." 

^^  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  Par- 
son, '*  what  you  say  is  extremely  just. 
As  to  the  causes  which  have  induced 
our  friend  to  expatriate  himself,  I 
think  we  need  not  look  far  for  them. 
He  is  evidently  one  of  the  many 
Italian  refugees  whom  political  dis- 
turbances have  driven  to  our  shore, 
whose  boast  it  is  to  receive  all  exiles 
of  whatever  party.  For  his  respecta- 
bility of  birth  and  family  he  certainly 
ought  to  obtain  some  vouchers.  And 
if  that  be  the  only  objection,  I  trust 
we  may  soon  congratulate  Miss  Hazel- 
dean on  a  marriage  with  a  man  who, 
though  certainly  very  poor,  has  borne 
privations  without  a  murmur;  has 
preferred  all  hardship  to  debt;  has 
scorned  to  attempt  betraying  her  into 
any  clandestine  connection  ;  who,  in 
short,  has  shown  himself  so  upright 
and  honest,  that  I  hope  my  dear 
Mr  Hazeldean  wUl  forgive  him  if  he 
is  only  a  doctor — probably  of  Laws 
— and  not,  as  most  foreigners  pre- 
tend to  be,  a  marquis,  or  a  baron  at 
least." 

''  As  to  that,"  cried  the  Squire, 
'*  'tis  the  best  thing  I  know  about 
Rickeybockey,  that  he  don't  attempt 
to  humbug  us  by  any  such  foreign 
trumpery.  Thank  heaven,  the  Hazd- 
deans  of  Hazeldean  were  never  tuft- 
hunters  and  title-mongers ;  and  if  I 
never  ran  after  an  English  lord,  I 
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Bhonld  oerUiolj  be  devilUhlj 
of  a  broiber-in-Uw  wbom  I  wis 
forced  to  call  markee  or  eotint!  I 
sboald  feel  sore  he  was  a  coarier, 
or  runaway  valley- de- sham.  Tom 
op  your  nose  al  a  doctor,  indeed, 
Iiarry! — pshaw,  good  English  stvle 
thatl  Doctor  1  my  annt  married  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity— exoeUeat  man — 
wore  a  wig,  and  was  made  a  dean ! 
So  long  as  Bickeyboekey  is  not  a  doc- 
tor of  physic,  I  don't  care  a  batton. 
If  he*8  Mol,  indeed,  it  wonld  be  sos- 

Sidoos ;  because,  yon  see,  those  foreign 
octors  of  physic  are  quacks,  and  tell 
fortunes,  and  go  abont  on  a  stage 
with  a  Merry- Andrew." 

**  Lord,  Haieldean  I  where  on  earth 
did  you  pkk  up  that  idea?'*  said  Harry 
laughing. 


''Pick  U  up  I— why,  I  saw  a  follow 
mvself  al  the  cattle  foir  last  year— 
when  I  was  baying  (riiort-homs— with 
a  red  waistcoat  and  a  cocked  hat,  a 
little  like  the  Parson's  shoveL  He 
called  himself  Doctor  Phosoophomio 
— ^wore  a  white  wig,  and  sold  pills  1 
The  ^fonry-Andrew  was  the  funniest 
oreatnre— fai  salmon-oolonred  tights — 
timed  head  over  heels,  and  said  he 
came  from  Umbnctoo.  No,  no ;  if 
Rickeybockey's  a  physic  Doctor,  we 
shall  have  Jemima  in  a  pink  tinsel 
dress,  tramping  abont  the  oonatry  in 
a  caravan  1  ** 

At  this  notion,  both  the  Sqnire  and 
his  wife  laogfaed  so  heartily  that  the 
Parson  felt  Uie  thing  was  settled,  and 
slipped  away,  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  report  to  Biccabocca. 


It  was  with  a  slight  disturbance  of 
hb  ordinary  suave  and  well-bred 
equanimity  that  the  Italian  received 
the  information,  that  he  need  appre- 
hend no  obstacle  to  his  suit  from  the 
insular  prejudices  or  the  worldly  views 
of  the  ladv*8  familv.  Not  that  he  was 
mean  and  cowardly  enough  to  reooil 
from  the  near  and  unclouded  prospect 
of  that  felicity  which  he  had  left 
off  his  glasses  to  behind  with  unblink- 
ing naked  eyes  :— no,  there  his  mind 
was  made  up  ;  but  he  had  met  with 
very  little  kindness  in  life,  and  he  was 
tonched  not  only  by  the  interest  in 
his  welfare  testified  by  a  heretical 
priest,  but  by  the  generosity  with 
which  he  was  admitted  into  a  well- 
born and  wealthy  fomily,  despite  his 
notorious  poverty  and  his  foreign 
descent.  He  conceded  the  propriety 
of  the  only  stipulation,  which  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  Parson  with 
all  the  delicacy  that  became  a  man 
professiooally  habituated  to  deal  with 
the  subtler  susceptibilities  of  mankind 
— ^vis.,  that,  amongst  Riecabooca's 
friends  or  kindred,  some  one  should  be 
found  whose  report  would  confirm  the 
pennssion  of  his  respectability  enter- 
tained by  his  neighbours; — he  assent- 
ed, I  say,  to  Uie  propriety  of  this 
condition;  but  it  was  not  with  alacrity 
and  eagerness.  His  lHt>w  became 
clouded.  The  Panoo  hastened  to 
assure  him  that  the  Squire  wu  not  a 


man  fia  §it^  m  aMw,  (who  was 
besotted  with  titles,^  that  he  neither 
expected  nor  desired  to  find  an  origin 
and  rank  for  his  brother-in-law  above 
that  decent  mediocrity  of  condition  to 
whkh  it  was  evident,  from  Riocaboc- 
ca's  breeding  and  accomplishments,  he 
could  easily  establish  his  claim.  ''And 
though,"  said  he  smiling,  "  the  Squire 
is  a  warm  politician  in  his  own 
eoontry,  and  would  never  see  his 
sister  again,  I  fear,  if  she  married 
some  convicted  enemy  of  our  happy 
constitution,  yet  for  foreign  politics 
he  does  not  care  a  straw  ;  so  that  if, 
as  I  suspect,  your  exile  arises  from 
some  quarrel  with  your  Government — 
which,  being  forrign,  he  takes  for 
granted  must  be  Insupportable — he 
would  but  consider  you  as  he  would 
a  Saxon  who  fied  from  the  iron  hand 
of  William  the  Omqueror,  or  a 
Lancastrian  expelled  by  the  Yorkists 
in  our  Wara  of  the  Roses.'' 

Tbeltaliaa  smiled.  "HrHaaeldean 
shall  be  satisfied,"  said  he  simply. 
"  I  see,  by  the  Squire's  newspaper, 
that  an  English  gentleman  who  knew 
me  in  my  own  country  has  just 
arrived  in  London.  I  will  write  to 
him  for  a  totimonlal,  at  least  to  my 
probity  and  character.  Probably  he 
may  be  known  to  you  by  name— nay, 
he  must  be,  for  he  was  a  distinguish- 
ed  oOcer  bi  the  late  war.  I  allude  to 
Lord  L^Estrange.** 
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TbeFanoii  started. 

**  Yon  know  Lord  VEstntagjd  ?- 
profligate  bad  man,  I  fear.*' 

''  Profligate !— bad  ! "  eKdaimed 
Biccabooca.  '*  Well,  calmnniooa  as 
Hie  world  is>  I  should  never  have 
tboQght  that  such  expreesions  would 
be  i^pplied  to  one  who,  though  I 
knew  him  bot  little — knew  him  chiefly 
by  the  service  he  once  rendered  te 
use  —  fifst  taught  me  to  love  and 
revere  the  English  name  1  *' 

*'  He  may  be  changed  since — "  The 
parson  pansed. 

^^  Since  when  ?**  asked  Biccaboceai 
•with  evident  corioeity. 

Mr  Dale  seemed  embarrassed.  "Ex- 
case  me,"  said  he,  "  it  is  many  years 
ago ;  and,  in  short,  the  opinion  I  then 
tomed  of  the  gentieman  In  question 
was  based  open  circumstances  which 
I  cannot  communicate.*' 

The  punctilious  Italian  bowed  ia 
Bilence,  but  he  still  looked  as  if  he 
shottUi  have  liked  to  prosecute  inqoiiy. 

After  a  panse,  he  said,  "Whi^ 
ever  your  impressions  reffliecting  Loid 
L'Estrange,  there  is  nothing,  I  sup- 
pose, which  would  lead  you  to  doubt 
his  honour,  or  rq^ect  his  testimonial 
in  my  favour  ?** 

"  According  to  fashionable  moral- 
ity," said  Mr  Dale,  rather  precisely,  *^I 
know  of  nothing  l^at  could  induce  me 
to  suppose  that  Lord  L^Estrange 
would  not,  in  this  instance,  speak  the 
truth.  And  he  has  unquestionably  a 
high  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  a 
considerable  position  in  the  world." 
Therewith  the  Parson  took  his  leave. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  Dr  Riccabocca 
tticlosed  to  the  Squire,  in  a  blank  en- 
velope, a  letter  he  had  received  from 
Harley  L'Estrange.  It  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  Sqnire^s  eye, 
and  to  serve  as  a  voucher  for  the 


Italian's  xespectability :  but  .•(his  ob- 
ject was  fulfilled,  not  m  the  .coarse 
form,  of  a  direct  testimonial,  but  with 
a  tact  and  delicacy  which  seemed,  to 
show  more  than  the  fine  breeding  to 
be  expected  from  one  in  Lord  L%s- 
trange's  station.  It  argued  that 
most  exquisite  of  all  politeness  which 
comes  from  the  heart :  a  certain  tone 
of  affectionata  respect  (which  even 
the  homely  sense  of  the  Squire  felti 
intuitively,  proved  far  more  in  &vonr 
of  Riccabocca  than  the  most  elabcvate 
certificate  of  his  qualities  and  antece- 
dents) pervaded  the  whole,  and  woakl 
have  sufficed  in  itself  to  remove  sU 
scruples  from  a  mind  much  more  sus- 
picious and  exacting  than  that  of  the 
Squire  of  Haaeldean.  But,  lo  and 
behold  I  an  obstacle  now  occurred  to 
the  Parson,  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
thought  long  before— viz.,  the  Papis- 
tical religion  of  the  Italian.  Dr 
Riccabocca  was  professedly  a  Roman 
Catholic  He  so  little  obtruded  that 
fact-^-and,  indeed,  had  assented  so 
readily  to  any  animadversions  upon 
the  superstition  and  priestcraft  wmch, 
acoording  to  Protestants,  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  Paf^stical 
communities — that  it  was  not  till  the 
hymeneal  torch,  whidi  brings  aU 
fanlte  to  light,  was  fairly  illumhied 
for  the  altar,  that  the  remembrance  of 
a  faith  so  cast  into  the  shade  burst 
^on  the  conscience  of  the  Parson, 
^nte  first  idea  that  then  occurred  to 
him  was  the  proper  and  professional 
one — ^vijE.,  the  conversion  of  Dr  Ric- 
cabocca. He  hastened  to  his  study^ 
took  down  from  his  shelves  long  ne- 
glected volumes  of  controversial  divi- 
nity, armed  himself  with  an  arsenal 
of  authorities,  arguments,  and  texte ; 
then,  seising  the  shovel-hat,  posted 
off  to  the  Casino. 


CBJlPTKR  xxtit. 


The  Parson  burst  upon  the  i^iilo- 
aopher  like  an  avalanche  1  He  was 
00  full  of  his  subject  that  he  could  not 
let  it  out  in  prudent  dribleto.  Ko,he 
went  souse  upon  the  astounded  Ricca- 


^'TrenMndo, 
Jnpittr  ipM  mens  tonniltiu^ 

The  aage-HBhrinking  deeper  kto 
bis  arm-c^dr,  and  drawing  his  dress- 


ing-robe more  closely  round  him— 
sufiered  the  Parson  to  talk  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  till  indeed  he  had 
thoroughly  proved  his  case ;  and,  like 
Brutus,  '*  pansed  for  a  reply." 

Then  sdd  Riccabocca  mildly,  '*  Is 
much  of  what  vou  have  urged  so 
ably,  and  so  suddenly,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree.  But  base  is  the  man  who 
formally  forswears  the  creed  he  has 
i^erited  fi^m  his  Esthers,  and  pro- 
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fesBed  i^ce  the  cradle  up  to  jetra  of 
matoritj,  when  the  change  preseiitt 
itself  in  the  goise  of  a  bribe  ;~when, 
for  8Qch  Is  haman  natore,  he  can 
hardly  diatingnbh  or  disentangle  the 
appeal  to  his  reason  from  the  Inre  to 
his  interests — here  a  text,  and  there 
a  dowrj  I— here  Protestantbm,  there 
Jemima  I  Own,  mj  friend,  that  the 
soberest  casaist  wonld  see  double 
nnder  the  inebriating  effects  produced 
by  so  mixing  his  polemical  liqnors. 
Appeal,  my  good  Mr  Dale,  from 
Philip  dmnken  to  Philip  sober  !~from 
Riccabocca  intoxicated  with  the  assu- 
rance of  your  excellent  lady,  that  he 
is  about  to  be  **  the  happiest  of  men,** 
to  Riccabocca  accustomed  to  his  hap* 
piness,  and  carrying  it  off  with  the 
seasoned  equability  of  one  grown 
familiar  with  stimulants — in  a  word, 
appeal  from  Riccabocca  the  wooer  to 
Riccabocca  the  spouse.  I  may  be 
convertible,  but  conversion  b  a  slow 
process ;  courtship  should  be  a  quick 
one — ask  Miss  Jemima.  FinalmenU^ 
marry  mc  first,  and  convert  me  after- 
wards !" 

"You  Uke  this  too  jesUnrfy," 
began  the  Parson;  "and  I  don't 
see  why,  with  your  excellent  under- 
standing, truths  so  plain  and  ob- 
vious should  not  strike  yon  at 
once." 

"Truths,"  interrupted  Riccabocca 
profoundly,  "  are  the  slowest  growing 
things  in  the  world!  It  took  1500 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Christian 
era  to  produce  your  own  Luther,  and 
then  he  flung  his  Bible  at  SaUn,  (I 
have  seen  the  mark  made  by  the  book 
on  the  wall  of  his  prison  in  Ger- 
many,) besides  running  off  with  a  nun, 
which  no  Protestant  clergyman  would 
think  it  proper  and  right  to  do  now-a- 
days."  Then  he  added,  with  serious- 
ness, "Look  you,  my  dear  sir,— I 
should  lose  my  own  esteem  if  I  were 
even  to  listen  to  yon  now  with 
becoming  attention,— now,  I  say, 
when  you  hint  that  the  creed  I  have 
professed  may  be  in  the  wav  of  my 
advanUge.  If  so,  I  mast  keep  the 
creed  and  resign  the  advantage.  But 
if,  as  I  trust— not  only  as  a  Christian, 
but  a  man  of  honour — you  will  defer 
this  discussion,  I  will  promise  to  lis- 
ten to  you  hereafter ;  and  though,  to 
say  truth,  I  believe  that  yon  will  not 
convert  me,  I  wiU  promise  you  faith- 
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fUly  never  to  interfsre  with  my  wifb*s 
religion.** 

^*  And  any  children  yon  may  have  ?** 

''  ChUdren  I**  said  Dr  Riccabocca, 
reooilinff — "  yon  are  not  contented 
with  flrwg  your  pocket-pbtol  right  in 
my  face ;  von  must  also  pepper  me  all 
over  with  small-shot.  Children! 
well,  if  they  are  giris,  let  them  follow 
the  faith  of  their  mother ;  and  if  boys, 
while  in  childhood,  let  them  be  con- 
tented with  learning  to  be  Christians ; 
and  when  they  grow  into  men,  let 
them  choose  fbr  themselves  which  is 
the  best  form  for  the  practice  of  the 
great  principles  which  all  sects  have 
in  common.** 

"  But,**  began  Mr  Dale  again, 
pullinga  large  book  from  his  pocket 

Dr  Riccabocca  flnng  open  the  win- 
dow,  and  jumped  out  of  it. 

It  was  the  rapidest  and  most  das- 
tardly flight  yon  could  possibly  con- 
ceive; but  it  was  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  argumentative  powers  of 
the  Parson,  and  he  felt  it  as  such. 
Nevertheless,  Mr  Dale  thought  it 
rifiht  to  have  a  long  conversation,  both 
with  the  Squire  and  Miss  Jemima 
herself,  upon  the  subject  which  his 
intended  convert  had  so  ignominlonsly 
escaped. 

The  Squire,  though  a  great  foe  to 
Popery,  politically  considered,  had 
also  quite  as  great  a  hatred  to  turn- 
ooats  and  apostates.  And  in  his 
heart  he  would  have  despised  Ricca- 
bocca if  he  could  have  thrown  off  his 
religion  as  easily  as  he  had  done  his 
spectacles.  Therefore  he  said  simply 
— "  Well,  it  b  certainly  a  great  pity 
that  Rickeybockey  b  not  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though,  I  take  it, 
that  would  be  unreasonaUe  to  expect 
in  a  man  bom  and  bred  under  the 
nose  of  the  Inquisition,**  Qhe  Squire 
firmly  believed  that  the  Inquisition 
was  in  full  force  in  all  the  Italian 
states,  with  whips,  racks,  and  thumb- 
screws ;  and,  indeed,  his  chief  Inform- 
ation of  Italy  was  gathered  from  a  per- 
nsal  he  had  given  in  eariy  youth  to 
TheOme-HamdedMomk;)  "but  I  think 
he  speaks  very  fairiv,  on  the  whole, 
as  to  hb  wife  and  children.  And  the 
thing*s  gone  too  far  now  to  retract. 
It  is  all  your  fault  for  not  thinking  of 
it  before ;  and  Fve  now  just  made  up 
my  mind  as  to  the  course  to  pursue 
respecting  thoee — d—d  Stocks  I  *' 
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Idt  lier  with  a  piooa  thanksgiTiag    Jewl 
that  Biocabocea  at  least  was  a  Chris- 
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There  is  that  in  a  wedding  which 
imeals  to  a  nnivenal  sympathy. 
No  other  event  in  the  lives  of  their 
snperiors  in  rank  creates  an  equal  sen- 
sation, amongst  the  hnmbler  classes.^ 

From  the  moment  the  news  had 
spread  thronghoat  the  viUage  that 
Miss  Jemima  was  to  be  married^  all 
the  old  affection  for  the  Sqohre  and  his 
House  burst  forth  the  stronger  for  its 
temiKmuy  suspension.  Who  could 
think  of  the  Stocks  in  such  a  season  ? 
Th^  were  swept  out  of  fashion — 
hunted  firom  remembrance  as  com- 
I^telT  as  the  question  of  Repeal  or 
the  tiiought  of  Rebellion  from  the 
warm  Irish  heart,  when  the  fair  young 
fkoe  of  the  Royal  Wife  beamed  on 
the  sister  isle. 

Again  ocnrdial  curtseys  were  drop- 
ped at  the  thresholds  by  which  the 
Squire  passed  to  his  home  farm ;  again 
the  sun-burnt  brows  uncoyered  — 
no  more  with  sullen  ceremony — were 
smoothed  into  cheerful  gladness  at 
his  nod.  Nay,  the  little  ones  began 
again  to  assemble  at  their  ancient 
rendezYOus  by  the  Stocks,  as  if  either 
ikmiliarised  with  the  Phenomenon,  or 
convinced  that,  in  the  general  senti- 
ment of  good-will,  its  powers  of  evil 
were  annulled. 

The  Squire  tasted  once  more  the 
sweets  of  the  only  popularity  which 
is  much  worth  having,  and  the  loss 
of  which  a  wise  man  would  reason- 
ably dejplore;  vis.,  the  popularity 
which  arises  from  a  persuasion  of  our 
goodness,  and  a  reluctance  to  recall 
our  &nlts.  like  all  blessings,  the 
more  sensibly  felt  from  previous  in- 
terruption, the  Squire  enjoyed  tliis 
restored  popularity  with  an  exhila- 
rated sense  of  existence ;  his  stout 
heart  beat  more  vigorously ;  his  stal- 
wart step  trod  more liffhtly ;  his  comely 
English  face  looked  comelier  and 
more  English  than  ever ; — ^you  would 
have  been  a  merrier  man  for  a  week 
to  have  come  within  hearing  of  his 
jovial  laugh. 

He  felt  grateful  to  Jemima  and  to 
Biccabocca  as  the  special  agents  of 


Providence  in  this  general  mUgraUo 
amorii.  To  have  looked  at  him,  yon 
would  suppoee  that  it  was  the  Squire 
who  was  going  to  be  married  aseoond 
time  to  his  Harnr  I 

One  may  wm  conceive  that  such 
would  have  been  an  inauspicious 
moment  far  Parson  Dale^s  theol<^cal 
scruples.  To  have  stopped  that  mar* 
riage — chilled  all  the  sunshine  it  dif- 
fhsed  over  the  village— seen  himself 
surrounded  again  by  long  sulky  vi- 
sages,— ^I  veruhr  believe,  though  a  bet- 
ter fkiend  of  Church  and  State  never 
stood  on  a  hustings,  that,  rather  than 
court  such  a  revidsion,  the  Squire 
would  have  found  Jesuitical  excuses 
for  the  marriaae  if  Riccabocca  had 
been  discovered  to  be  the  Pope  in  dis- 
guise I  As  f(nr  the  Stocks,  their  fate 
was  now  irrevocably  sealed.  In 
short,  the  marriage  was  concluded — 
first  privately,  according  to  the  bride- 
groom's creed,  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  lived  in  a  town  some 
miles  off,  and  next  publicly  in  the  vil- 
lage church  of  Hazeldean. 

It  was  the  heartiest  rural  wedding  I 
Village  girls  strewed  flowers  on  the 
way ;— a  booth  was  placed  amidst  the 
prettiest  scenery  of  the  Park,  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake— for  there  was  to 
be  a  dance  later  in  the  day : — an  ox  was 
roasted  whole.  Even  Mr  Stim — ^no, 
Mr  Stim  was  not  present,so  much  hap- 
piness would  have  been  the  death  of 
him  t  And  the  Papisher  too,  who  had 
coloured  Lenny  out  of  the  Stocks ; 
nay,  who  had  himself  sate  in  the 
Stocks  for  the  very  purpose  of  bring- 
ingthem  into  CQntempt---thePapisher  I 
he  had  as  lief  Miss  Jemima  had  mar- 
ried the  devil  I  Indeed  he  was  per- 
suaded that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
all  one  and  tiie  same.  Therefore  Mr 
Stim  had  asked  leave  to  go  and  kt- 
tend  his  unde  the  pawnbroker,  about 
to  midergo  a  torturing  operaUon  fw 
the  stone  I  Frank  was  there,  sum- 
moned from  Eton  for  the  occasion — 
having  grown  two  inches  taller  since 
he  left—for  the  one  inch  of  which 
nature  was  to  be  tiianked,  for  the 
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other  a  new  pair  of  resplendent  Wel- 
lingtons. Bat  the  boj*s  joy  was  less 
apparent  than  that  of  others.  For 
Jemima  was  a  special  favourite  with 
him,  as  she  wonld  have  been  with  all 
boys — for  she  was  always  kind  and 
gentle,  and  made  many  pretty  pre- 
sents whenever  she  came  from  the 
watering-places.  And  Frank  knew 
that  he  shonhi  miss  her  sadly,  and 
thonght  she  had  made  a  very  qneer 
choice. 

Captain  Higginbotham  had  been 
invited ;  bnt,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Jemima,  he  had  replied  to  the  invita- 
tion by  a  letter  to  herself,  marked 
**  private  and  confidential^  '  She 
mast  have  long  known,*  said  the 
letter,  ^  of  his  devoted  attachment  to 
her ;  motives  of  delicacy,  arising 
from  the  narrowness  of  his  income, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  his  senti- 
ments, had  alone  prevented  his  formal 
proposals ;  bnt  now  that  she  was  in- 
formcil  (he  contd  scarcely  believe  his 
senses,  or  comman<l  his  passions)  that 
her  relations  wl:«heil  to  force  her 
into  a  BARBAROUS  marriage  with  a 
foreigner  of  m<)i*t  forbipdino  ap- 
PEAKANCK,  and  most  abject  circum^ 
stances^  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  lay- 
ing at  her  feet  his  own  hand  and 
fortune.  And  he  did  this  the  more  con - 
tidefltly,  inasmuch  as  he  conld  not  but 
be  aware  of  Miss  Jemima*s  sroret 
feelings  towards  him,  while  he  was 
proud  and  happy  to  say,  that  his  dear 
and  distinguished  consin,  Mr  Sharpe 
Currie,  hiid  honoured  him  with  a 
warmth  of  reganl,  which  jnstifie<l  the 
most  briltiant  ex PECTATioxi— likely 
to  be  ution  realised — as  hi^  eminent 
relative  had  contracted  a  very  hati  iircr 
complaint  in  the  service  of  hia  coun- 
try, and  could  not  la-st  long!\ 

In  all  tlie  years  they  had  known  each 
other,  Mis.<<  Jemima,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  had  never  once  snspecte<l  the 
Captain  of  any  other  feelings  to  her 
than  those  of  a  brother.  To  say  that 
she  wa-*  not  gratified  by  learning  her 
mistake,  would  t)e  to  say  that  she 
wa^  more  than  woman.  Imfeed,  it 
muHt  have  been  a  source  of  no  ignoble 
triumph  to  think  that  she  could  prove 
hor  di-'interesteii  affection  to  hpr  dear 
Kicrabocra,  by  a  prompt  njection 
of  this  m«»re  brilliant  offer.  She 
couched  the  rejection,  it  is  true,  in  the 
roost  soothing  tenns.    But  the  Cap- 
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tain  evidently  conridered  himself  ill 
naed ;  be  did  not  reply  to  the  letter, 
and  did  not  come  to  the  wedding. 

To  let  the  reader  into  a  secret, 
never  known  to  Miss  Jemima,  Cap- 
tain Higginbotham  was  much  less  in- 
fluenced by  Cupid  than  by  Plntus  in 
the  offer  he  had  made.  The  Captain 
was  one  of  that  class  of  gentlemen 
who  read  their  accounts  by  those 
corpse -lights,  or  will -o*- the- wisps, 
called  exp€€tatkm$.  Ever  since  the 
Sqnire*8  grandfather  bad  left  him — 
then  in  short  clothes — a  legacy  of 
£500,  the  Captain  had  peopled  the 
fhture  with  expectations  I  He  talked 
of  his  expectations  as  a  man  talks  of 
shares  in  a  Tontine ;  they  might 
fluctuate  a  little — be  now  up  and  now 
down — but  it  was  morally  impossible, 
if  he  lived  on,  but  that  he  should  be  a 
millionmaire  one  of  these  days.  Now, 
though  Miss  Jemima  was  a  good 
fifteen  years  younger  than  himself, 
yet  she  always  stood  for  a  good  round 
sum  in  the  ghostly  books  of  the  Cap- 
tain. She  was  an  expectation  to  the 
full  amount  of  her  £4000,  seeing  that 
Frank  was  an  only  child,  and  it  wonld 
be  carrying  coals  to  Newmarket  to 
leave  htm  anything. 

Rather  than  see  so  considerable  a 
cipher  suddenly  spnnged  out  of  his 
visionary  ledser — rather  than  so  much 
money  should  vanbh  clean  out  of  the 
family.  Captain  Ilin^nbothan  had 
taken  what  he  conceived,  if  a  des- 
perate, at  least  a  certain,  step  for  the 
preservation  of  his  property.  If  the 
golden  horn  could  not  be  had  without 
the  heifer,  why,  he  mnst  take  the 
heifer  into  the  bargain.  He  had 
never  formed  to  himNlf  an  idea  that 
a  heifer  so  gentle  would  toss  and  fling 
him  over.  The  blow  was  stunning. 
Bnt  no  one  compassionates  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  covetous,  though 
few  perhaps  are  in  greater  need  of 
compassion.  And  leaving  poor  Cap- 
tain Higginbotham  to  retrieve  his  illu- 
sory fortunes  as  he  best  may  among 
^  the  expectations^  which  gathor- 
ed  round  the  form  of  Mr  Sharpe 
Cnrrie,  who  was  the  crossest  old  tyrant 
imaginable,  and  never  allowed  at  his 
table  anv  dishes  not  compounded  with 
rice,  which  played  Old  Nick  with  the 
Captain*s  constitutional  functions,— I 
return  to  the  wedding  at  Hazeldean, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  bridegroom — 
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who  looked  siognlsrij  well  on  the 
ooeadon-^MKl  tho  bride  (who,  bo- 
twoea  Bnnshioy  tears  and  affectionate 
aailes,  was  feaily  a  yery  intoresthig 
and  even  a  pretty  Mde,  as  brides  go) 
into  a  carriage  which  the  Squire  haa 
praseated  to  them,  and  depurt  on  the 
orthodox  nuptial  excnrrion  amidst 
tiM  blesrings  of  the  assmnbled  crowd. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  by  the 
nnreieetlTe  that  these  roral  spectaton 
ahoold  so  hav«  approved  and  blessed 
the  marriage  of  a  Haa^ean  of  Hazel- 
dean  with  a  poor,  ontlandish,  long- 
haired fcweigner;  bnt,  besidee  that 
Btombocca,  after  all,  had  become  one 
of  the  neighbomrhood,  and  was  prover- 
bially '*  a  civil-spoken  gentleman,**  it 
is  generally  noticeable  that  on  wed- 
^ng  ooeasions  the  bride  so  monopo- 
lises interest,  curiosity,  and  admira- 
tion, that  the  bridegroom  himsdf  goes 
for  little  or  nothing.  He  is  merely 
the  passive  agent  m  the  affkir— tbio 
nnregarded  canse  of  the  general  satis- 
A^tion.  It  was  not  Riccabocca  him- 
self that  they  approved  and  blessed — 
it  was  tiie  gentieman  in  the  white 
waistcoat  who  had  made  Ifiss  Jemima 
—Madam  l^ckeybocky  1 

Leanhig  on  his  wifb*s  arm,  (for  it 
was  a  habit  of  the  Sqnire  to  lean  on 
his  wife's  arm  rather  than  she  on  his, 
when  he  was  specially  pleased ;  and 
there  was  somethiog  toaching  in 
the  sight  of  that  strong  sturdy  frame 
thus  insensibly,  in  hours  of  happiness, 
seeking  dependence  on  the  ftail  arm 
of  woman,)h—leaning,  I  say,  on  his 
wife's  arm,  the  Squire,  about  the  hour 
of  sunset,  walked  down  to  the  booth 
by  the  lake. 

All  the  parish — young  and  old, 
man,  woman,  and  chUd — were  assem- 
bled there,  and  their  fkces  seemed  to 
bear  one  fiimily  likeness,  in  the  com- 


mon emotioB  wlMi  animated  all,  as 
they  turned  to  his  frank  Aitfaeriy 
smile.  Squire  Hazeldeaa  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  lone  table :  he  filled  a 
horn  with  ale  from  the  Inrfanming  tank- 
ard beside  him.  Then  he  lool»d 
round,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  request 
silenoe;  and,  asoen^ng  the  didr, 
rose  in  fall  view  of  all.  Every  one 
felt  that  the  Squire  was  about  to  make 
a  speech,  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
attention  was  proportioned  to  the 
rarity  of  the  event ;  for  (though  he 
was  not  unpractised  hi  the  oratory  <rf 
the  hustings)  only  thrice  beA»e  had 
the  Squhne  made  what  could  UMj  be 
called  "a  speech**  to  the  villagers 
of  Hazeldean — once  on  a  kindred  fes- 
tive occasion,  when  he  had  x>resented 
to  them  his  Mde— once  in  a  oontested 
election  for  the  shire,  in  which  he 
took  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
was  not  quite  so  sober  as  he  ought  to 
have  been>— once  in  a  time  of  great 
agricultural  distress,  whoi,  in  spite  of 
rMluction  of  rents,  the  ftumers  had 
been  compelled  to  discard  a  largo 
nnmbor  of  their  customair  labourersj 
and  when  the  Squire  had  said, — *^  I 
have  given  up  keqiing  the  hounds,  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  a  fine  piece  of 
water,  (that  was  tho  origin  of  the 
lake,)  and  to  drain  all  the  low  lands 
round  the  paric.  Let  every  man  who 
wants  work  come  to  me  I**  And  that 
sad  year  tho  parish  rates  of  Hazel- 
dean  were  not  a  penny  the  more. 

Now,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  Squhne 
rose,  and  thus  he  spoke.  At  his 
right  hand,  Harry;  at  his  left,  Frank. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  table,  as  vice- 
president,  Parson  Did|?,  his  little  wifo 
behind  him,  only  obscurely  seen.  She 
cried  readQy,  and  her  handkerchief 
was  already  before  her  eyes. 


CHAFTBB    XXIX. 


THI  SaOUB'S  8PKB0R. 


«*  Friends  and  neighbours,^I  thank 
you  kindly  for  coming  round  me  this 
day,  and  for  showing  so  much  inter- 
est in  me  and  mine.  My  conshi  was 
not  bom  amongst  you  as  I  was,  but 

Sou  have  known  her  from  a  child.    It 
I  a  familiar  face,  and  one  that  never 


frowned,  which  you  will  miss  at  your 
cottage  doors,  as  I  and  mine  will  misa 
it  long  in  the  old  hall—" 

H^e  there  was  a  sob  from  some  of 
the  women,  and  nothing  was  seen  of 
Mrs  Dale  but  the  white  handkerchief. 
The   Squire    himself    paused,    and 
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brashed  awaj  a  tear  with  the  back 
of  hb  hand.  Then  he  reenmed,  with 
a  sadden  change  of  voice  that  was 
electrical — 

^^  For  we  none  of  na  prize  a  bless- 
ing till  we  have  lost  itl  Now, 
friends  and  neighbonrs, — a  little  time 
ago,  it  seemed  as  if  some  ill-will  had 
crept  into  the  Tillage — ill-will  between 
jOQ  and  me,  neighbours  1 — ^whj,  that 
is  not  like  Hazeldean  P 

The  andience  hang  their  heads  I 
Ton  never  saw  people  look  so 
thoronghly  ashamed  of  themselves. 
The  Sqaire  proceeded — 

**  I  don*t  say  it  was  all  jonr  fault ; 
perlhms  it  was  mine." 

*^  Noa—noa— noa,"  burst  forth  in  a 
general  chorus. 

''Nav,  friends/'  continued  the 
Squire  humbly,  and  in  one  of  those 
iUnstrativo  aphorisms  which,  if  less 
subtle  than  Kiccabocca*s,  were  more 
within  reach  of  the  popular  compre- 
hension ;  *^  nay — we  are  ail  human  ; 
and  every  man  has  his  hobby :  some- 
times ho  breaks  in  the  hobby,  and 
sometimes  the  hobby,  if  it  is  veiy 
hard  in  the  mouth,  breaks  in  him. 
One  man*s  hobby  has  an  ill  habit  of 
always  stopping  at  the  public  house  I 
(L*aughter.)  Another  man*s  hobby 
refuses  to  stir  a  peg  beyond  the  door 
where  some  buxom  lass  patted  its 
neck  the  week  before — a  hobby  I 
rode  pretty  often  when  I  went  court- 
ing my  good  wife  here!  (Much 
laughter  and  applause.)  Others  have 
a  lazy  hobby,  that  there*s  no  getting 
on  ;~otherB,  a  runaway  hobby  that 
there*s  no  stopping:  but  to  cut  the 
matter  short,  my  favourite  hobby,  as 
you  well  know,  is  always  trotted  out 
to  any  place  on  my  property  which 
seems  to  want  the  eye  and  hand  of 
the  roaster.  I  hate  (cried  the  Squire 
wanning)  to  see  things  nedected  and 
decayed,  and  going  to  the  dogs !  Thb 
land  we  live  in  is  a  good  mother  to 
ns,  and  we  can*t  do  too  much  for  her. 
It  is  very  true,  neighbours,  that  I  owe 
her  a  good  many  acres,  and  ought  to 
speak  well  of  her ;  but  what  then?  I 
live  amongst  you,  and  what  I  take 
from  the  rent  with  one  hand,  I  divide 
amongst  you  with  the  other,  (low, 
but  assenting  murmurs.)  Now  the 
more  I  improve  my  property,  the 
more  mouths  it  feeds.  My  great- 
grandfather  kept  a  Field-Book,  in 
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which  were  entered,  not  only  the 
names  of  all  the  farmers  and  the 
quantity  of  land  they  held,  but  the 
average  number  of  the  labourers  each 
employed.  My  grandfather  and  father 
fdlowed  his  example :  I  have  done 
the  same.  I  find,  neighbours,  that 
oar  rents  have  doubled  since  my 
great-grandfather  bem  to  make  the 
book.  Ay  —  but  £ere  are  more 
than  four  times  the  number  of 
labourers  employed  on  the  estate, 
and  at  mnch  better  wages  too !  Well, 
my  men,  that  says  a  ^eat  deal  in  fa- 
vour of  improving  property,  and  not 
letting  it  go  to  the  dogs.  (Applause.) 
And  therefore,  neighbours,  you  will 
kindly  excuse  my  hobby :  it  carries 
grist  to  your  mill.  (Reiterated  ap- 
plause.) Well  —  but  you  will  say, 
'What^s  the  Squire  driving  at?' 
Why  this,  my  friends :  There  was 
only  one  worn-out,  dilapidated,  tum- 
ble-down thing  in  the  Parish  of  Hazel- 
dean,  and  it  became  an  eyesore  to 
me ;  so  I  saddled  my  hobbv,  and  rode 
at  it.  O  ho  I  you  know  what  I  mean 
now  1  Yes,  but  neighbours,  you  need 
not  have  taken  it  so  to  heart.  That 
was  a  scurvy  trick  of  some  of  you  to 
hang  me  in  effigy,  as  they  call  it." 

^*  It  wam't  you,"  cried  a  voice  in 
the  crowd, ''  it  war  Nick  Sthrn." 

The  Squire  recognised  the  voice  of 
the  tinker;  but  though  he  now  guessed 
at  the  ringleader,— on  that  day  of 

Seneral  amnesty,  he  had  the  pru- 
ence  and  magnanimity  not  to  say, 
''  Stand  forth,  Sprott :  thoa  art  the 
man."  Yet  bb  gallant  English  spirit 
would  not  suffer  him  to  come  off  at 
the  expense  of  his  servant. 

''  If  it  was  Nick  Stbrn  you  meant," 
said  he  gravely,  ^^more  shame  for 
3rou.  It  showed  some  pluck  to  hang 
the  master;  but  to  hang  the  poor  ser- 
vant, who  only  thought  to  do  his 
duty,  careless  of  wnat  ill-will  it 
brought  upon  him,  was  a  shabby 
trick— so  liUle  like  the  bids  of  Hazel- 
dean,  that  I  suspect  the  man  who 
taught  it  to  them  was  never  bom  in 
the  parish.  But  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. One  thing  is  clear,  you  don't 
take  kindly  to  my  new  Pair  of  Stocks  1 
They  have  been  a  stumbling-block 
and  a  grievance,  and  there's  no  deny- 
ing that  we  went  on  verv  pleasantly 
without  them.  I  may  slso  say  that 
in  spite  of  them  we  have  been  coming 
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together  again  late1j[.  And  I  can't 
teU  yon  what  good  it  did  me  to  see 
3'onr  children  playing  again  on  the 
green,  and  your  honest  faces,  in  spite 
of  the  Stocks,  and  those  diaboUcal 
tracts  you've  been  reading  lately, 
lighted  up  at  the  thought  that  some- 
thing pleasant  was  going  on  at  the 
Hall.  Do  ^'ou  know,  neighbours, 
yon  put  me  m  mind  of  an  old  story 
which,  besides  applying  to  the  Pariah, 
all  who  are  mamed,  and  all  who  in- 
tend to  marry,  will  do  well  to  recollect. 
A  worthy  couple,  named  John  and 
Joan,  had  lived  happily  together  many 
a  long  yeai*,  till  one  unlucky  day  they 
bought  a  new  bolster.  Joan  said  the 
bolster  was  too  hard,  and  John  that 
it  was  too  soft.  So,  of  course,  they 
quarrelled.  After  sulking  all  day, 
they  agreed  to  put  the  bolster  between 
them  at  night.^'  (Roars  of  laughter 
amongst  the  men ;  the  women  did  not 
know  which  way  to  look,  except, 
indeed,  Mrs  Hazeldean,  who,  though 
she  was  more  than  usually  rosy, 
maintained  her  innocent  genial  smile, 
as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  There  is  no 
harm  in  the  Squire*s  jests.")  The 
orator  resumed — *'  After  they  had 
thus  lain  apart  for  a  little  time,  very 
silent  and  sullen,  John  sneezed.  '  God 
bless  you  I  *  says  Joan  over  the  bol- 
ster. *  Did  you  say  God  bless  me  ? ' 
cries  John; — Uhen  here  goes  the 
bolster  r" 

Prolonged  laughter  and  tumultuous 
applause. 

*^  Friends  and  neighbours,"  said  the 
Squire  when  silence  was  restored,  and 
Uftmg  the  horn  of  ale,  **  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have 


ordered  the  Stocks  to  be  taken  down, 
and  made  into  a  bench  for  the  chUn- 
ney  nook  of  our  old  friend  Gaffer  Solo« 
mens  yonder.  But  mind  me,  lads, 
if  ever  you  make  the  Parish  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  Stocks,  and  the 
overseers  come  to  me  with  long  faces 
and  say, '  the  Stocks  must  be  rebuild- 
cd,'  why — "  Here  from  all  the 
youth  of  the  village  rose  so  depre- 
cating a  clamour,  that  the  Squire 
woula  have  been  the  most  bungling 
orator  in  the  world  if  he  had  said 
a  word  further  on  the  subject.  He 
elevated  the  born  over  his  head^ 
^'Why,  that's  my  old  Hazeldean 
again !  Health  and  long  life  to  you 
all ! " 

The  Tinker  had  sneaked  out  of  the 
assembly,  and  did  not  show  his  face 
in  the  village  for  the  next  six  months. 
And  as  to  those  poisonous  tracts,  iu 
spite  of  their  salubrious  labels,  ^Uh^ 
Poor  Man's  Friend,"  or  ''  the  Rights 
of  Labour,"  yon  could  no  more  have 
found  one  of  them  lurking  in  the 
drawers  of  the  kitchen-dressers  la 
Hazeldean,  than  you  would  havo 
found  the  deadly  nightshade  on  the 
flower- stands  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  HalL  As  for  the  revolution- 
ary beer-house,  there  was  no  need  to 
apply  to  the  magistrates  to  shut  it  up ; 
it  shut  itself  up  before  the  week  was 
out. 

O  young  head  of  the  great  House 
of  Hapsburg,  what  a  Hazeldean  yon 
might  have  made  of  Hungary! — 
What  a  ^^  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro*^ 
would  have  rang  in  your  infant  reign, 
— if  you  had  made  such  a  speech  a9 
the  Squire's  1 
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It  is  now  my  duty,  in  a  few  words, 
to  make  yon  acqnaintcd  with  the  state 
of  Martin's  family.  Martin,  as  yon 
know,  had  acted  as  chaplain  to  Sqnire 
Bull  ever  since  Peter  was  sent  abont 
his  business,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  period  dnrin;;  which  red-nosed 
Noll  the  brewer  held  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  Sqnire's  bouse.  Noll  had 
a  mortal  hatred  to  Martin,  (who,  it 
must  be  allowed,  reciprocated  the 
sentiment  with  extreme  cordiality,) 
and  wanted  to  dispossess  him  for  ever 
of  his  benefice  and  vicarage,  in  favour 
of  any  drunken  seijeant  who  had  a 
taste  for  theology  and  ale.  However, 
when  the  Squire  came  back  to  his  own 
estate,  Martin  returned  with  him,  and 
has  remained  chaplain  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day  without  any  hindrance  or 
molestation.  At  times  some  of  the 
household  have  grumbled  because 
Martin  has  a  place  at  the  upper  ser- 
vants* table ;  but  the  complaint  was 
never  made  by  any  except  such  pes- 
tilent rogues  as  wished  in  their 
hearts  to  see  the  Squire  deprived  of 
his  lawful  authority,  and  the  whole  of 
Bullockshatch  thrown  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion. 

Martin  was  as  excellent  a  man  as 
ever  stepped  upon  noat*s  leather.  He 
did  his  duty  to  the  poor  honourably 
and  conscientiously,  kept  his  church 
in  good  repair,  looked  aher  the  parish 
schools,  and  wait,  in  short,  a  comfort 
and  a  credit  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
W.1S  also  a  married  man,  a  circum- 
stance whorcof  IVter  tried  to  make 
the  mo^t ;  abusing  him,  forsooth,  be- 
cause he  did  not  follow  his  own 
example  of  getting  the  girls  into  a 
comer  to  tell  him  about  their  little 
indiscrctiouH  and  secret  thoughts — a 
p.istime  to  which  that  hoary  old  sinner 
wa.*  especially  addicted ; — or  of  worm- 
ing him!f<>lf  into  some  private  gentle- 
man's family,  and  then  frightening 
the  lady  of  the  house  into  fits  by 
threatening  to  put  her  into  a  brick- 
kiln or  red-hot  oven,  of  which  Peter 
pretended  to  keep  the  key,  if  she  did 
not  divolgc  to  him  the  whole  of  her 


husband's  secrets,  and  hand  over  the 
children  in  private  to  be  stamped  with 
Peter's  mark.  Many  a  once  happy 
honsehold  had  the  old  villain  brought 
to  misery  by  those  scandalous  in- 
trignes ;  fbr  the  truth  is,  that  he  stuck 
at  nothing  which  might  tend  to  hia 
own  advancement,  however  infamous 
were  the  means.  Had  Martin  been 
a  reprobate  like  himself,  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  endured  him :  as  it  was,  his 
good  character  and  decent  habits  were 
so  many  arguments  for  Peter  to  abuse 
him  wherever  he  went. 

Martin  had  a  son,  who  in  due  time 
was  appointed  his  curate,  and  had  a 
chapel  to  himself.  This  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Augustine,  was  by 
no  means  so  discreet  a  person  as  his 
father.  He  was  of  a  moping  and  me- 
lancholy habit,  very  much  addicted  to 
the  study  of  architecture,  which  he 
carried  to  such  an  excess  that  yon 
could  not  be  five  minntes  in  his  com- 
pany without  hearing  him  discourse 
about  mullions,  brackets,  architraves, 
and  flying  buttresses,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  bewildered  a  stone  mason. 
He  got  his  chapel  fitted  up  in  such  a 
style  that  it  exactly  resembled  one  of 
Peter's ;  and  this  he  did,  as  he  openly 
avowed,  from  a  regard  to  the  customs 
of  antiquity.  When  Martin  was  told 
of  this,  he  shook  his  head,  caught  up 
his  walking  cane,  and  stepped  over  to 
the  chapel,  where  he  found  Augustine 
superintending  the  erection  of  a  new 
onel  window,  the  design  of  whicli 
was  gorgeous  enough  to  eclipse  the 
glories  of  the  most  brilliant  butterfly 
of  Brazil. 

"  What's  here  to  do  ?  '  quoth  Mar- 
tin, walking  up  the  chancel.  ''  Mighty 
handsome  this,  son  Augustine,  to  be 
sure  ;  but— don't  it  strike  you  that  the 
effect  is  a  little  too  Peterish  V  Mind, 
I  do  not  object  in  the  least  to  your 
making  the  chapel  neat  and  tidy.  I 
never  thought,  as  brother  Jaek  used 
to  do,  (thougli  he  is  now  becoming 
more  sensible  on  those  points,)  that  a 
church  ought  as  neariy  as  possible  to 
resemble  a  bani«    On  the  contrary,  I 
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like  to  soe  eyerytbing  in  its  proper 
place.  Bat  what's  this?*'  continued 
be,  tapping  with  his  cane  a  kind  of 
ornamented  basin  with  a  slab.  ^^  I 
don't  remember  ever  having  seen  any 
thing  of  this  kind  before." 

**  Indeed,  sirT  replied  Angnstine ; 
'*you  snrprise  me  very  mnch.  I 
thought  every  one  must  be  acquainted 
with  thePiscina  and  Finistella.  Those, 
I  can  assure  you,  are  accurate  cojnee 
from  ancient  drawings  of  the  church 
of  Saint  Ethelred,  which  was  burned 
by  the  Danes  about  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century." 

'^That  may  be,"  quoth  Martui, 
^*  but  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  the 
use  of  them  now.  And  what  may 
you  call  this?" 

**That,  shr?  Why,  that's  the  cre- 
dence table.  There  is  a  splendid  spe- 
dmen  of  that  style  of  architecture  in 
the  cathedral  remains  of  St  Ninian." 

^'And  that  carved  wood- work  up 
there  near  the  gallery  ?" 

^^  That,  sir,  is  the  rood-loft,  con- 
structed on  mediaeval  principles,  after 
the  designs  of  Hubert  the  Confessor." 

*^  m  tell  you  what  it  is,  son  Augus- 
tine," said  Martin,  ^^  all  this  is  very 
pretty ;  and  if  you  and  your  people 
wish  to  have  it,  there  may  be  no  posi- 
tive reason  why  I  should  interfere. 
Thank  heaven,  sound  doctrine  does  not 
depend  upon  stone  and  lime ;  and  so 
long  as  your  principles  are  firm,  it 
may  not  matter  much  that  yon  are  a 
little  absurd  or  so  about  this  architec- 
tural hobby  of  yours.  But,  mark  me 
well,  my  dear  boy,"  continued  the  good 
gentleman,  with  tears  in  his  eyes; 
^'no  trafiicking  or  colleagning  with 
Peter !  That  old  miscreant  has  ever 
been  abittercnemy  of  me  and  mine,  and 
of  the  Squire  to  boot ;  and  if  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  were  to  desert  me  for  that  im- 
pious rascal,  I  would  be  fain  to  carry 
my  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  I 
Thi&  well  of  this,  I  beseech  you,  and 
on  no  account  whatever  have  anything 
to  say  to  that  arch-deceiver  1 " 

You  might  reasonably  suppose  that 
Angnstine  was  much  moved  by  this 
remonstrance.  INot  a  whit  of  it.  He 
was  much  too  conceited  to  take  coun- 
sel firom  any  one ;  and  in  his  secret 
heart  began  to  look  upon  his  &ther 
as  no  better  than  an  uncharitable 
bigot. 


"  Holy  Saint  Pancras  I "  he  would 
say,  for  he  had  a  queer  habit  of  invok- 
ing the  names  of  dead  people,  '*  what 
can  it  matter  to  any  one  whether  I 
bow  to  my  uncle  Peter  or  not  ?  People 
tell  me  I  am  rather  like  him  in  com- 
plexion ;  and  I  daresay,  after  all,  there 
is  a  strong  fiamily  resemblance.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  old  fomily  feuds, 
which  had  far  better  be  forgotten? 
As  to  the  nine-and-thirty  points  of 
doctrine  to  which  I  have  set  my  name, 
some  of  them  may  be  good,  and  others 
heterodox ;  but  I  presume  I  am  not 
compelled  to  accept  them  in  the  literal 
sense.  Why  should  they  be  made  a 
stumbling-blo<^  in  the  way  of  a  proper 
reconciliation  between  myself  and  mj 
uncle,  who  no  doubt  has  foUen  into 
questionable  practices,  though  in  the 
main  he  is  quite  as  like  to  be  right  aa 
my  father  Martin  ?" 

Augustine,  however,  did  not  veir- 
ture  to  hold  this  kind  of  talk  openly 
for  some  time,  knowing  that,  if  it  came 
to  the  ears  of  Martin,  he  would  inevit- 
ably be  disinherited  on  the  spot,  and 
turned  ont  of  his  cnre.  In  the  dis- 
courses which  he  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  he  was  wont  to  express  great 
sorrow  and  anxiety  for  the  iMidulld- 
ings  of  his  ^^  venerable  relative,"  as  he 
now  termed  Peter,  ''  towards  whom 
his  bowels  yearned  with  an  almost 
unspeakable  affection.  It  would  ill 
become  him  to  forget  what  Peter  had 
done  for  the  family  long  ago,  and 
indeed  for  the  whole  of  Bullocks- 
hatch  ;  and  although  he  was  now,  no 
doubt,  cast  out  for  his  sins,  he,  Augus- 
tine, could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
to  speak  harshly  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  such  excellent  grounds  for  styling 
himself  the  head  of  the  whole  house. "^ 
Then  he  would  go  on  to  insinnate  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  every  question 
— that  his  own  father  Martin  might 
possibly  have  behaved  more  roughly 
to  Peter  than  there  was  any  occa* 
sion  for— and  that  Peter  had  many 
good  points  about  him  for  which  he 
did  not  receive  sufficient  credit.  Hay- 
ing thus  talked  over  his  congregation, 
who  were  wilUng  enough  to  go  along 
with  him  a  certain  length,  he  began  in 
puUic  to  wear  a  dress  as  nearly  ap<^ 
preaching  to  that  of  Peter's  retidners 
as  he  durst.  He  turned  his  back  upon 
people.  Just  as  the  others  did,  and 
dressed  up  the  diarity-boys  in  white 
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gowns,  to  look,  as  he  said,  like 
acolytes.  One  winter*s  morniog, 
wheo  the  parishioners  arrived  at 
church,  they  were  petrified  at  seeing 
two  huge  candlesticks  placed  upon 
the  table,  such  articles  of  fnruitnre 
having  been  for  a  long  time  disnsed 
in  the  churches  throughout  Bullocks- 
hatch.  Augustine,  however,  had  dis- 
covered from  some  old  musty  pamphlet 
that  they  were  not  strictly  forbidden ; 
so  he  got  a  pair  of  new  ones  made, 
Rafter  the  mediaeval  fashion,  of  course,) 
and  preached  a  long  ecrmon  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  their  advan- 
tages ond  mystical  meaning.  Three 
Sundays  afterwards,  the  weather  being 
rather  dark  and  hazy,  they  were  fitted 
with  lighted  wax -candles;  and  Angus- 
tine,  having  once  got  so  far,  took  care 
that  this  ]»ious  practice  should  not  be 
discontinued  even  in  the  height  of 
summer.  Another  Sunday  he  would 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  charity- 
boys,  and  walk  through  the  church  in 
procession,  bowing  and  making  genu- 
flexions in  evident  imitation  of  Teter; 
and  at  last  the  poor  young  man  was 
so  far  k'ft  to  himself,  that  he  would 
not  read  the  service  properly,  but 
twanged  it  through  his  nose  in  a  kind 
of  sing-song  fashion,  which  he  called 
intoning,  but  which  had  simply  this 
effect,  that  nobody  was  able  to  follow 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Tliese  things  were,  as  yon  may 
suppose,  very  annoying  to  Martin, 
who,  over  and  over  again,  entreated 
him  to  take  care  what  he  was  doing. 
But,  in  answer  to  every  remon- 
strance, Augustine  would  whip  out 
the  musty  pamphlet  aforesaid,  lay  it 
open  before  his  father,  and  request 
him  to  point  out  any  special  cUnse 
condemnatory  of  the  practices  which 
he  followed.  **  If  snch  a  clause 
exists,"  quoth  be,  '*I  knock  under, 
Jis  in  duty  bound.  If  not,  I  appre- 
hend that  I  am  merely  pnrsnmg  a 
course  which  has  been  sanctioned 
from  all  antiquity.**  Martin  tried  to 
convince  him  that  a  great  manv 
things  might  be  wrong,  or  at  all 
events  injudicions,  which  were  not 
actually  expressly  set  down  as  for- 
bidden ;  bnt  no  argument  would  ayail 
with  Augustine,  who  said  he  was  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  rubric,  and,  more- 
over, to  interpret  that  rubric  aecording 
to  bis  own  lights  and  hispiratioD. 


Thb  was  bad  enough.  Ilowever, 
had  it  been  all,  no  great  mischief 
might  have  ensued.  Bnt  curions 
stories  became  current  presently 
regarding  Augustine^s  walk  and  con- 
versation. It  was  said  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  holding  secret  collo- 
quies for  hours  with  the  Bishop  of 
Timbuctoo  and  others,  notorious  emis- 
saries of  Peter ;  that  he  wore  hair 
cloth  under  his  shirt,  kept  vigils  and 
fasts,  and  had  an  orator}'  fitted  up  in 
his  bedroom  with  crucifixes  and  I 
wot  not  what,  clean  contrary  to  the 
commands  of  Martin.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  he  framed  a  calleudar  of 
his  own  out  of  some  of  the  books 
from  Feter^s  discarded  library,  and 
never  wrote  to  his  broker  to  buy  him 
some  shares  in  a  railway,  or  to  his 
grocer  for  a  fresh  supply  of  split- peas, 
without  dating  his  note  *^  Festival  of 
Saint  Balderdash,*'  or  ''Eve  of  Saint 
Rowena,  V.  and  M.,**  instead  of 
specifying  the  day  of  the  month,  like 
an  ordinary  orthodox  Christian. 
Then  there  were  rumours  current 
about  private  confessions,  to  which 
the  young  ladies,  among  whom  Augus- 
tine (being  unmarried)  was  always  a 
favourite,  were  invited;  of  pilgrimages 
to  holy  wells ;  and  of  other  similar 
Junketings— which  made  many  people 
look  upon  Augustine  as  no  better 
than  an  innocent  Peter.  And  they 
were  perfectly  right.  lie  was  inno- 
cent of  any  bad  design,  and  I  really 
believe  as  virtuous  a  creature  as  ever 
breathed.  lie  was  kind  to  the  poor, 
and  would  any  day  have  given  half 
his  stii)end  for  their  assistance  and 
relief.  But  he  was  weak  in  intellect, 
pntTed  up  with  vanity,  obstinate  as  a 
team  of  mules,  and  credulous  to  the 
list  degree. 

Novelties,  as  we  all  know,  have  a 
prodigious  attraction  for  many  people. 
In  point  of  plain  sense  and  doctrine, 
there  was  no  manner  of  comparison 
between  Martin  and  his  son.  If  you 
wish^  for  nothing  more  than  devo- 
tk>nal  exercise,  and  an  excelleiit  ser- 
mon, you  might  search  the  world 
over  without  finding  the  equal  of 
Martin.  But  if  your  tastes  led  you 
to  indulge  in  qualified  Peterisms,  or 
to  listen  to  revivals  of  antiquated 
notions,  Augustine  was  your  man. 
A  great  many  people,  and  among 
others  the  Juggler,  were  vastly  tickled 
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by  Angast!no*8  newfanded  methods. 
They  conld  not  enoagh  admire  bis 
iogennity  in  volunteering  to  figbt 
Peter  with  bis  own  weapons;  and 
they  were  ready,  whenever  he  wished 
it,  to  contribute  their  money  towards 
the  expenses  of  festivals,  or  anything 
else  which  Aagustine  might  choose  to 
recommend.  Even  the  Juggler, 
though  fond  of  his  cash,  gave  some- 
thing towards  the  continuance  of  these 
ceremonies — a  fact  which  yon  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  when  yon  come 
to  read  some  of  the  later  passages  of 
this  history. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  to  say,  that 
many  of  Augnstine*s  original  congre- 
gation pnrsued  a  different  course. 
The  innendoes  against  Martin,  and 
the  hints  which  they  had  received  as 
to  the  possible  comparative  innocence 
of  Peter,  had  taken  deep  root  in  theur 
minds.  They  became,  moreover,  so 
used  to  a  ceremonial,  which  differed 
little  from  that  patronised  by  Peter, 
except  in  being  less  gorgeous,  that 
they  acquired  a  secret  hankering  for 
the  entire  undiluted  ritual ;  and  their 
nostrils  thirsted  for  a  whiff  of  frank- 
incense, which  even  Augustine  refused 
to  allow  them.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  began,  in  imitation  of 
their  pastor,  to  bold  interviews  with 
Peter*s  emissaries,  who,  you  may 
suppose,  were  ready  to  meet  them 
half-way ;  and  from  little  to  more, 
matters  grew  to  such  a  head,  that 
many  of  Augustine's  most  sincere 
disciples  turned  their  back  upon  him, 
and  went  over  bodily  to  Peter !  This 
was  an  awful  blow  and  discomfiture 
to  Augustine,  who  certainly  had  medi- 
tated nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  it  had 
not  the  effect  of  curing  him.  He 
still  went  on  maundering  about  his 
Uncle  Peter,  as  if  that  venerable 
individual  had  been  as  much  sinned 
agiunst  as  sinning;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  that  Martin  conld  say,  he  would 
not  abate  one  jot  of  his  observances. 


Peter's  emissaries,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  as  active  as  ferrets  in  a  rabbit 
warren.  They  never  emerged  from 
their  holes  without  fetching  out  a  new 
victim,  whom  they  paraded  to  the 
whole  world  as  a  pattern  of  docility 
and  virtue.  They  wrote  Ions  letters 
to  Peter,  glorifying  themselves  on 
thehr  success ;  and  stating  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  all  Bul- 
lockshatch  was  prepared  to  throw 
itself  at  his  feet.  But  in  this  they 
reckoned  entirely  without  their  host. 
They  took  it  mr  granted  that  the 
proceedings  in  Augustine's  chapel 
were  approved  of  by  the  whole 
tenantry  on  the  estate ;  whereas  the 
fact  was,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
looked  to  Martin  as  their  spiritnal 
guide  and  counsellor,  and  entertained 
an  intense  contempt  for  Augustine, 
which  they  only  refrained  firom  ex- 
pressing in  broad  set  terms,  by  reason 
of  his  relationship  to  their  pastor. 
Peter,  however,  was  very  glad  to 
receive  news  of  this  kind ;  and  swal- 
lowed it,  without  making  too  minute 
an  inquiry.  Long  experience  had 
taught  him  that  it  was  always  best 
to  assume  a  victory,  without  being 
particular  as  to  the  details ;  and,  as 
those  who  were  Intrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  Squire  Bull's 
estate,  had  latterly  shown  themselves 
exceedingly  amenable  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  quite  hostile  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Martin,  and  of  poor  Patrick, 
whom  he  longed  in  the  first  instance 
to  subjugate,  ho  had  some  grounds 
for  supposing  that  the  present  was  by 
no  means  a  bad  opportunity  for  re- 
viving his  old  claim  of  dominion  over 
the  whole  territory  of  BuUockshatch. 
These  letters  from  his  emissaries  had 
reached  him  before  his  interview  with 
Mat  -  o'  -  the  -  Mint —  a  circumstance 
which  perhaps  may  afford  a  clue  to 
tiio  nature  of  his  conversation  with 
that  singularly  acute  individual. 


CHAPTSn  VI. 
now  PROTOCOL  rsLL  rovL  or  sqcirk  otro  ;  axo  row  bx  was  callkd  to  a  RscKoimro 

IN  COKSSqUBNCB. 

After  Mat'O'- the -Mint's  return  to  That  honest  gentleman  laboured 
BuUockshatch,  Protocol  found  himself  under  a  constitutional  infirmity,  being 
very  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water,    subject  to  fits  of  hypochondria  when- 
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ever  S^inire  Bull  happened  to  be  at 
peace  and  amit  j  with  his  neighbours. 
At  such  times  it  was  not  very  safe  to 
approach  him.  lie  was  snlky,  petn- 
laiit,  and  irritable  ;  and  in  defaalt  of 
any  more  legitimate  occupation,  usu- 
ally took  an  opportunity  of  picking  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
servants.  Yon  may  therefore  easily 
believe  that  he  was  no  great  favourite 
in  the  househohl.  Gray  and  others 
would  willingly  have  got  rid  of  him 
if  they  durst,  but  Trotoc^il  had  been 
long  in  the  service,  and  knew  so 
many  of  their  secret  ways  and  doings, 
that  he  had  them  completely  in  his 
power.  Therefore,  whenever  he  be- 
gan to  exhibit  any  of  his  pestilent 
humours,  the  household  would  gather 
round  him,  protesting  that  he  was 
the  cleverest  and  most  adroit  fellow 
in  the  universe,  and  indeed  the  only 
man  alive  who  could  property  manage 
a  lawsuit. 

**  I  have  said  it  a  thousand  times 
on  my  knees,"  (juoth  the  Juggler  on 
such  occasions,  **  that  our  revered 
matiter,  Squire  Bull,  never  had  so 
acute  a  servant  as  the  excellent  Mr 
Protocol.  Show  me  the  man  like  him 
for  tiuding  out  |»oints  in  which  the 
honour  of  BuUockshatch  is  concerned ! 
I  declare  1  am  as  pruud  of  him  as  if 
he  were  mv  own  father." 

And  then  they  would  all  join  in  a 
general  chorus  of  flattery  and  adula- 
tion, and  request  their  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague,  Protocol,  just  to  step 
into  his  closet  and  look  over  the 
county  map,  lest  there  should  be  any 
ca^e  of  a  doubtful  boundary  which 
might  be  disputed,  or  at  all  events  to 
write  a  few  letters  to  the  neighbouring 
squires,  t«*lling  them  what  he.  Proto- 
col, thought  of  their  general  manage- 
ment. At  this.  Protocol  would  begin 
to  look  less  grim,  and  Anally  retire 
with  a  wink,  as  much  as  to'  say — 

Aha  !  mv  masters—wait  here  for  a 


«» 


littlt*.  and  you  ««liall  see  5omt>what.'* 
And  in  half-an-hour  he  wouhl  return, 
carrying  a  map  all  ruled  over  with 
re<l  and  blue  lines,  and  a  bundle  of 
old  survevs,  from  which  he  would 
pledge  his  credit  to  ef^tablish  the  fact 
in  any  court  of  Christendom,  that 
Squire  Bull  had  been  swindled  out  of 
at  least  three  perches  of  nnprodnc- 
tive  land,  in  a  division  of  common 
lands  which  was  made  a  bandred 


years  before.  The  other  members  of 
the  household  were  but  too  happy 
to  see  him  occupied  again,  without 
caring  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong; 
and  to  work  went  Protocol,  as  merry 
as  a  cricket,  writing  letters  without 
end,  docqueting  notes,  and  making- 
believe  as  though  he  bad  the  weight 
of  the  whole  world  on  his  shoulders. 

You  may  easily  conceive  that  this 
kind  of  conduct,  though  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  the  Juggler  and  his 
friends,  was  exceedingly  odious  to  the 
neighbouring  squires,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  cat  their  meals  in  comfort 
without  being  disturbed  by  Protocol. 
One  day  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Es- 
quire Stnitt,  as  if  from  Squire  Bull, 
calling  bis  attention  to  certain  ar- 
rangements in  his  household,  which, 
be  said,  ought  to  l>e  modified ;  where- 
upon Stmtt,  who  was  proverbially  as 
prond  as  a  peacock,  flew  into  a  vio- 
lent passion,  warned  the  messenger 
off  his  estate,  and  sent  back  such  an 
answer  to  Protocol  as  made  his  ears 
tingle  for  a  fortnight.  Then,  when- 
ever any  of  the  squires  happene<l  to 
have  a  dispute  among  themselves, 
originating  from  a  drinking-bout  or  a 
cock-fight,  Protocol  wonld  instantly 
write  to  them,  tendering  bis  good 
offices  and  mediation,  which  offer 
they,  warned  by  experience,  were 
nsnally  wise  enough  to  decline.  In 
fact,  these  absurd  doings  of  Protocol 
brought  Sfpiirc  Bull  at  length  into 
such  discredit  with  his  neighbours, 
that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  which 
they  dreaded  so  much  aa  his  inter- 
ference. 

Protocol  was  in  one  of  his  worst 
humours  when  Mat-o*-tbe-Mint  re- 
turned. Kveri'thing  had  gone  wrong 
with  biro  in  the  south.  Don  Vesu- 
Tius  had  settled  his  affairs,  clean  con- 
tran-  to  the  wi!»h  of  Protocol.  Don 
Feniinando  had  got  all  he  wante<l, 
aimply  by  acting  in  a  manner  directly 
opposite  to  his  advice.  Signor  Tnreeii, 
whom  he  favounM),  hsd  been  wnrstod 
in  a  law-snit  which  he  rerommt-ndtMl, 
and  was  saddled  with  enormous  ('o>ts. 
Peter,  with  whom  he  wa?  lK*nt  on 
ciirr>'ing  favour,  had  been  kicked  out 
of  his  patrimony,  and  Proto<*o|  had 
not  even  the  dubious  cn*dit  of  fetching 
him  back,  that  having  been  accom- 
nlinhecl  by  yonng  Nap.  Altogether 
he  bad  made  a  precioni  mess  of  it ; 
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desire  them  to  stop  in  front  of  Otho's 
boose,  and  demand  immediate  satis- 
faction." 

This  Otho  was  a  young  lad,  who 
had  been  pat  in  possession  of  his 
property  with  the  full  consent  and 
assistance  of  Squire  Bull.  It  was  a 
little,  rocky,  dilapidated  place,  with 
more  ruins  upon  it  than  cottages,  and 
for  many  years  had  been  enturely 
overrun  by  gipsies.  Long  ago,  before 
the  other  estates  in  the  country  were 
brought  into  proper  cultivation,  it  was 
reckoned  of  some  importauce;  and 
its  propriotors  were  said  to  have  held 
their  heads  as  high  as  O'Donoghue  of 
the  Lakes,  or  Malachi  of  the  golden 
collar.  But  all  that  was  matter  of 
tradition.  It  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Squire  Bull  should  have 
troubled  himself  about  it,  except  it 
was  for  this  reason,  that  he  had  taken 
possession  of  one  or  two  small 
islands  in  a  lake  adjoining  t^e  pro- 
perty, which  were  well  i^aptad  for 
the  culture  of  currants ;  and  which, 
when  he  broke  them  up,  were  under- 
stood to  belong  to  nobody.  How- 
ever, wishing  to  see  the  gipsies,  who 
were  a  troublesome  race,  expelled,  he 
agreed  to  settle  Otho  in  this  unprofit- 
able estate,  and  lent  the  poor  lad  a 
trifle,  just  by  way  of  keeping  his  head 
above  water  at  starting. 

The  villagers — for  tenantry  Otho 
had  almost  none — were,  on  the  whole, 
an  inoffensive  race.  They  were  said 
to  be  infernal  cheats  and  liars  ;  but  as 
they  only  lied  and  cheated  amongst 
themselves,  that  did  not  much  sig- 
nify. They  had  a  great  respect  for 
Bull,  were  very  civil  and  obsequious 
to  any  of  his  people  who  passed  that 
way,  and  would  as  soon  have  encoun- 
tered a  goblin  in  the  churchyard,  as 
have  picked  a  quarrel  with  any  of 
them.  Otho  was,  I  suppose,  by 
much  the  poorest  squire  in  all  the 
country  round.  His  rentid,  nominally 
small,  was  in  reality  next  to  nothing ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  make  ends  meet. 
Such  was  the  victim  whom  Protocol 
selected,  in  order  to  enhance  his  indi- 
vidual glory  and  renown. 

Down  came  the  barges  across  the 
lake  in  front  of  Otho's  house,  each  of 
them  a*ammed  full  of  watchmen, 
marines,  and  bargees,  wearing  Squire 
Bull's  livery.    Upon  this,  Otho,  sup- 


and  many  people,  both  in  the  upper 
and  under- servants'  hall  at  Bullocks- 
batch,  began  to  insinuate  that,  after 
all,  Master  Protocol  was  no  better 
than  a  bungler.  All  this  tended  to 
exasperate  him  to  the  utmost. 

*^It  is  a  devilish  hard  thing,"  he 
remarked  to  himself  one  day,  as  he 
sat  in  the  midst  of  his  maps  and  cor- 
respondence— ^^  It  is  a  devilish  hard 
thing  that  I  can't  find  any  men  of 
talent  to  carry  my  designs  into  exe- 
cution 1  There  is  scarcely  a  messen- 
ger in  my  whole  department  who  can 
bamboozle  a  toll-keeper,  much  less 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  a  ground- 
steward.  The  Squire  will  no  doubt 
make  an  hideous  outcry  about  this 
QDConscionable  bill  of  expenses  which 
Mat-o'-tlie-Mint  has  run  up;  and 
heaven  only  knows  how  far  he  may 
have  compromised  my  credit.  Catch 
me  allowing  him  to  go  out  again  on 
any  errand  of  the  kind!  Never, 
since  I  first  nibbed  a  pen,  were  mat- 
ters in  such  a  mess !  I  really  must 
do  something  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
character.  But  then  the  puzzle  is 
with  whom  to  begin.  I  won't  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  Jonathan, 
that's  flat.  I  dare  not  meddle  further 
in  anything  which  concerns  Esquire 
North,  for  he  is  beginning  to  growl 
ahready,  like  a  bear  as  he  is,  and 
Copenhagen  is  under  his  protection. 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  game  to  have 
anything  to  say  at  present  either  to 
Colonel  Martinet  or  Don  Ferdinando ; 
^md,  as  for  the  South,  why,  I  have 
been  already  checkmated  there.  Ha ! 
an  idea  strikes  me!  Didn't  I  get 
several  letters  lately  from  a  relation  of 
Moses,  complaining  that  he  had  suf- 
fered some  damage  in  a  street-row 
after  dining  with  young  Squire  Otho  ? 
And,  now  I  think  of  it,  Squire  Otho 
owes  us  some  five  or  six  pounds  of  in- 
terest on  a  bond  which  he  granted  to 
Bull,  and  he  is  behindhand  with  the 
arrears.  And,  as  I  live,  here's 
another  letter,  which  I  threw  aside  at 
the  time,  telling  me  that  Cheeks  the 
marine,  who  is  in  John's  pay,  was 
taken  up  one  night  to  the  watch- 
bouse  by  a  constable  of  Otho's,  on  a 
charge  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly  ! 
Altogether,  it  is  a  capital  case ;  and 
as  those  barges  which  I  sent  along 
the  canal  to  frighten  Don  Vesuvius 
are  still  lying  thereabouts,  I'll  even 
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posing  thftt  the  visit  was  mftde  in 
compliment  to  himself,  and  little 
dreaming  that  be  had  provoked  the 
enmity  of  so  powerful  a  personage  as 
Protocol,  pnt  on  his  best  coat  and 
hat,  and  was  jast  stepping  down  to 
the  quay,  when,  to  his  amazement,  a 
writ  was  served  upon  him  at  the  in- 
stance of  Sqoire  Bnll. 

'' What*8  this?**  he  said,  unfolding 
the  document, — "  ^Account  of  loss 
sustained  hy  Mr  Shjlock,  naturalise<l 
ser\'ant  of  Squire  Bnll. — ^Magnificent 
furniture,  L.90,  6s.  8d.  Do.  China, 
L.49,  38.  8^1.  Inestimable  Jewellery, 
L.505.  Disturbance  of  mind,  L.7b, 
IDs.  Medical  attendance  for  subse- 
quent dysentery,  L.ld,  VdiJ*  Good 
heavens!  is  Esquire  Bull  mad?  Shy- 
lock?  Why,  that*8  the  fellow  who 
has  been  bothering  me  for  a  year 
past  about  some  broken  crockery,  and 
a  fractured  camp-stool  I  And  what 
ma^  this  other  paper  be  ?  *  Compen- 
sation to  Mr  William  Cheeks,  marine, 
for  unlawful  detention  of  his  person, 
and  injury  to  his  character,  he  having 
been  apprehended  as  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, L.300 !  W^hy,  the  man  was 
discharged  next  morning  with  a  sim- 
ple reprimand  from  the  magistrate! 
But  here*s  a  third — ^  Amercement  for 
injury  done  to  Dimitri  Palikaros,  and 
OdysseusCosmokapeleion,  inhabitants 
of  the  currant  island*,  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  John  Bull,  Esquire,  they 
having  been  distnrbed  in  their  inde- 
feasible right  of  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  and  forcibly  conducted  to  the 
watch-house,  L.50.*  Oh,  it  must  be 
a  joke!  Siiuire  Bull  cannot  be  in 
earnest !" 

But  poor  Otho  was  very  soon  made 
to  understand  that  it  was  no  joke  at 
all,  but  a  devilish  serions  matter. 
He  received  a  peremptory'  intimation 
from  Protocol's  messenger,  who  was  on 
board  one  of  the  barges,  that  he  must 
pay  the  whole  of  the  demands  made 
without  demurring,  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  otherwise  he  should  be 
nnder  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
laying  an  execution  on  his  house; 
and  moreover,  that,  until  this  was 
done,  all  the  boats  at  the  quay  wonid 
be  laid  under  embargo.  In  vain  did 
Otho  remonstrate  against  this  fla- 
grant injustice,  and  offer  to  submit 
the  case  to  any  squire  in  Christen- 
dom.    FrotocoKs  man  had   special 


orders,  and  would  not  abate  a  jot. 
Not  a  soul  was  allowed  to  go  out  and 
fish  on  the  lake,  though  the  livelihood 
of  many  depended  on  it.  Nay,  ho 
had  the  inhumanity  to  seize  some 
cargoes  of  fresh  beef,  vegetables,  and 
other  perishable  articles  which  wore 
intended  for  the  supply  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  to  keep  them  rotting  in 
the  sun,  until  Otho  should  pay  tho 
whole  amonnt  of  the  demand. 

A  more  flagrant  case  was  probably 
never  known.  In  all  human  pro- 
bability, twenty  shillings  would  have 
covered  the  whole  extent  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  Shylock  ;  and  as  for 
Bill  Cheeks,  and  the  two  other  fellows 
with  unpronounceable  names,  it  was 
clear  that  the  police  magistrate  had 
only  let  them  off  too  cheap.  But 
there  was  more  than  this.  Otho  was 
also  told  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  settlement  of  his  arrears,  and 
that  he  mnst,  moreover,  cede  to  Squire 
Bnll  two  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  in  tho 
lake,  on  which  his  fishermen  were 
used  to  dry  their  nets,  these  not 
being  expressly  marked  as  his  in  a 
map  in  the  possession  of  Protocol ! 
You  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
poor  lad  was  driven  to  his  wit*s  end 
by  these  tyrannical  proceedings. 

*^  I  never  would  have  believed  this 
of  Squire  Bull!"  cried  he.  "I  al- 
ways thought  him  to  be  a  generous, 
fnink,'open -minded  gentleman,  with  a 
soul  above  pettifogging ;  and  one 
who  would  not  be  hard  upon  a  debtor. 
Esquire  North  would  not  have  be- 
haved to  me  in  this  way — no,  nor 
would  any  other  of  my  neighbours. 
And  I  won*t  believe,  even  yet,  that 
it  is  tho  wish  of  the  Sqalro  to  deal 
so  hardly  with  a  poor  lad,  who  has 
not  had  time  to  set  himself  right  with 
the  world.  It  must  be  Protocors 
doing ;  though  why  he  should  use  me 
so,  since  I  never  gave  him  any  offence 
that  I  know  of,  passes  my  under- 
standing. Ilowe^-er,  Fll  write  to 
the  Baboonenr,  and  learn  what  young 
Nap  thinks  ohhe  matter.  ** 

He  could  not  have  done  a  wiser 
thing.  Nap  thought,  as  every  one 
else  did,  that  the  proceedings  of 
Protocol  were  not  only  shabbv  and 
nnneighbonr-like,  but  clearly  «fewisli 
and  unprincipled.  Accordingly,  he 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  Otho,  de- 
clariog  that  he  could  not  see  a  poor 
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yoaog  fellow,  who  was  rather  out  at 
the  elbows,  though  from  no  fault  of 
bis,  treated  in  this  abominable 
fasliion ;  and  the  clerk  to  whom  he 
gave  the  charge  of  the  correspondence, 
being  a  plain,  straightforward,  knock- 
me-down  sort  of  character,  who  had  no 
patience  for  diplomatic  palaver,  very 
soon  convinced  Protocol  that  he  was 
like  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  After  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence,  con- 
ducted in  a  way  which  was  the  reverse 
of  creditable  to  Squire  BnlPs  estab- 
lishment, a  compromise  was  effected ; 
and  Protocol  seemed  to  think  that  he 
had  at  last  achieved  a  trinmph.  But 
the  contrary  was  the  case :  for  the 
people  of  Bullockshatch,  and  the 
Squire  himself,  were  mightily  ashamed 
of  the  use  which  had  been  made  of 
his  name  in  this  disreputable  trans- 
action. The  upper  servants,  at  a 
general  meeting,  voted  it  a  dirty  and 
undignified  transaction,  and  declared 
that  they  washed  their  hands,  hence- 
forward, of  all  participation  in  the 
tricks  and  pantalooneries  of  Protocol. 
This  necessitated  a  call  of  the  nnder- 
servants ;  when  the  Juggler  arose, 
and  with  real  tears  in  his  ejes,  (for 
his  wages  depended  upon  the  issue  of 
the  vote,)  declared  that  he  believed 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  a 
nobler  or  more  disinterested  indi- 
vidual than  his  honourable  friend 
Protocol  never  broke  bread,  &c.  <fec., 
and  that  he,  the  Juggler,  was  ready 
to  lay  down  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  for  the  honour  of  Esquire  Bull, 
&c. ;— a  sacrifice  which  was  the  more 
creilitablc,  as  nobody  thought  of  de- 
manding it.  By  dint  of  promise  of 
advancement  in  the  household,  he 
persuaded  divers  of  the  servants, 
especially  one  Caustic,  to  speak 
strongly  in  favour  of  Protocol ;  but 
the  odds  are,  that  he  never  would 
have  carried  the  vote  but  for  the 
dexterity  of  Protocol  himself.  That 
veteran  sinner  was  worth,  in  point  of 
ability,  the  whole  of  his  colleagues 
put  together.  He  had  a  tongue  that 
could  wile  a  bird  off  a  tree ;  and  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  about  him, 
next  to  his  fondness  for  getting  into 
scrapes,  was  the  facility  with  which 
he  got  out  of  them.  Ho  favoured  his 
audience  with  a  sketch  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  Squire 
Bull,  showing  that  in  everything  he 


had  done,  he  bad  the  honour  of 
Bullockshatch  at  heart ;  and  by  can- 
tering over  some  portions  of  his  story 
where  the  ground  was  rather  dubious, 
sliding  over  others,  and  making  a 
prodigious  prancing  where  his  footing 
was  tolerably  firm,  ho  managed  to 
persuade  the  majority  of  the  servants 
that  he  really  was  a  well-meaning  in- 
dividual, and  that  they  were  bound 
at  all  events  to  overlook  this  last 
escapade  about  Otho,  which  no  one 
who  had  an  atom  of  conscience  could 
pretend  absolutely  to  justify. 

Protocol  was  in  high  feather  in 
consequence  of  this  whitewashing  7 
the  more  so,  that  at  one  time  it 
appeared  very  doubtful  if  even  the 
under  servants  could  be  induced  to 
support  him.  He  and  some  of  his 
chums  had  a  dinner  and  drink  after- 
wards at  a  servants*  club  to  which 
they  belonged,  where  Proto.  made 
another  speech,  boasting  that  so  long 
as  he  lived,  no  man  bom  on  Squire 
Bull's  estate  should  be  insulted  by 
any  neighbouring  proprietor,  or  be 
laid  in  the  stocks,  or  be  hustled  in  a 
village,  without  receiving  ample 
damages.  All  this  sounded  very  well, 
though  it  certainly  looked  like  hold- 
ing out  a  premium  to  poaching ;  but 
it  so  happened,  that  a  short  time  after- 
wards an  old  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Marshall,  who  was  in  Don  Ferdi- 
nando^s  service,  and  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  reinstating 
him  in  his  house,  after  it  was  broken 
into  by  the  rabble  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  came  over  to  Bullockshatch 
on  a  holiday  jaunt.  Marshall's  policy 
through  life  had  always  been  to  re- 
turn a  buffet  for  a  blow ;  and,  as  the 
fellows  who  created  the  uproar  Oft 
Ferdinando's.estate  were  no  more  to 
be  reasoned  with  than  so  many  wild 
Indians,  whom  indeed  they  resembled 
in  their  devilish  practices  of  stabbing^ 
tomahawking,  ravishing,  and  roasting- 
alive,  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous 
in  his  method  of  putting  them  down. 
Some  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  fled 
to  Bullockshatch,  had  succeeded,  by 
dint  of  unmitigated  lying,  in  getting 
up  a  strong  feeling  among  the  vil- 
lagers against  Marshall,  whom  they 
represented  as  a  man-eating  tiger, 
with  so  debauched  a  digestion,  that 
be  could  not  sleep  at  night  unless 
he    had  previously  supped  upon  a 
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child.  The  people  of  Ballockahatch 
were  exceedingly  credulous  upon  such 
poiDts,  for  it  ifl  on  record  that 
about  a  hundred  years  before,  when 
poor  Donald,  as  kindly  a  creature  as 
ever  fasted  on  oatmeal,  came  down 
from  the  hills,  the  children  were  sent 
into  the  coal- cellar,  lest  haply  the 
sight  of  a  plump  one  might  whet  his 
uncivilised  appetite.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  a  general  im|H*ession  had  gone 
abroad  that  Marshall  was  no  better 
than  a  cannibal ;  and  during  the 
short  while  he  remained  in  Bullocks- 
hatch,  not  a  nurser}'-maid  was  al- 
lowed to  take  the  usual  airing  in  the 
streets. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long.  Spies 
were  set  upon  him ;  and  one  day 
when  he  took  a  fancy  to  look  into 
a  brewery,  just  by  way  of  seeing 
how  the  beer  was  made,  he  was 
assailed  by  a  whole  gang  of  raga- 
mnflins,  who  cursed,  kicked,  cuffed, 
and  spat  upon  him,  tore  off  his  mous- 
taches, damned  him  for  a  persecuting 
foreigneering  scoundrel,  and  would 
probably  have  murdered  him,  had  he 
not,  by  great  good  lock,  escaped  into 
a  pot-house  hard  by.  £ven  then  he 
was  hardly  safe,  for  the  mob  tried  to 
gut  the  premises.  Yon  may  be  sure 
that,  after  experiencing  this  treat- 
ment, Marshall  did  not  remain  long 
in  Bullockshatch ;  in  fact,  he  took 
himself  off  next  morning,  protesting 
that  he  would  rather  sojourn  among 
the  Hottentots,  than  be  exposed  to 
such  treatment  at  the   handa  of  a 


civilised  community.  So  far  as  lie 
was  concerned,  he  wished  to  take  no 
farther  notice  of  the  matter ;  but  the 
household  of  Don  Ferdinando,  con- 
sidering this  a  direct  insnlt  to  them- 
selves and  theur  master,  desired  the 
head-steward  to  write  to  Protocol, 
demanding  immediate  satisfaction. 
This  was  an  awkward  thrust ;  for,  if 
Protocol  was  entitled  to  insist  on 
compensation  from  Otho,  for  the  in- 
juries done  by  his  people  to  Bill 
Cheeks,  Shylock,  and  Cosmokape- 
leion,  it  was  evident  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  Ferdinando's  steward  had  a 
right  to  sue  Squire  Bull  for  the  injury 
and  damages  inflicted  upon  Marshall. 
Proto.,  however,  refused  pointblank 
to  give  any  satisfaction,  or  to  do  any- 
thing at  aU  in  the  matter ;  whereupon 
Ferdinando's  steward  gave  him  due 
notice,  that  in  all  time  coming  he 
should  consider  himself  and  his  mas- 
ter relieved  from  all  responsibility,  if 
any  of  Squire  Bull's  people  should 
happen  to  be  tarred  and  feathered 
when  straying  beyond  bounds.  What 
was  even  more  unpleasant,  Esquire 
North  sent  him  notice  to  the  same 
effect;  and  North  was  not  a  man 
likely  to  be  worse  than  his  word. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  tell  ye 
these  things  jost  now,  in  order  that 
you  may  nndeistand  Protocol's  usual 
method  of  doing  business.  I  must 
now  relate  to  yon  a  circumstance 
which  threw  the  whole  of  Bnilocks- 
batch  into  a  most  awful  quandary. 
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One  morning  afier  breakfast,  Squure 
Bull,  who  was  then  mightily  taken 
np  with  a  glass  warehouse,  which 
some  people  had  persuaded  him  to 
erect  in  his  park,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  off  his  neighbours'  wares  in 
opposition  to  his  own,  called  as  usual 
for  his  newspaper. 

''  I  half  begin  to  think,"  quoth  he, 
settling  himself  in  his  easy  chair,  and 
anring  the  broadsheet  at  the  firs, 
*Uhat  I  have  been  bubbled  in  this 
matter.  What  good  this  puffing  and 
Tainting  of  other  folk's 


is  to  do  to  my  Tillsgers,  I  do  not 
exactly  see ;  and,  as  fiu*  the  tenantry, 
they  appear  to  be  against  it  to  a  man. 
Besides,  I  haTe  a  strong  suspicion 
that  in  the  longmn  I  shall  have  to 
pay  the  piper.  However,  let  us  see  if 
anything  is  stirring  abroad. — £h! 
what's  this  ?  A  letter  from  that  mis- 
creant Peter!  Am  I  in  my  right 
senses?** 

And,  sore  enough.  In  the  most 
ODOspicttous  part  of  the  newspaper 
there  appeared  the  following  docu- 
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"  Wk,  Peter,  Lord  Paramoiint  of 
the  whole  world,  and  Supreme  Soce- 
rahi  of  the  Squirearchy  thereof,  to  all 
to  whom  these  presents  may  come, 
Greeting.  Know  ye,  that  We,  out 
of  Oar  infinite  condescension  and 
mercy,  and  moved  thereto  by  the 
love  which  We  bear  to  Our  subjects 
of  Bullockshatch,  have  determined 
from  henceforth,  and  in  all  time  com- 
ing, to  grant  unto  them  such  spiritual 
rights  and  privileges  as  We  have 
accorded  to  others  of  Our  subjects 
elsewhere.  Also,  for  the  end  that 
Our  loving  sulg'ects  of  Bullockshatch 
may  the  better  accommodate  them- 
selves to  Our  Will  in  this  matter, 
and  render  to  us,  through  Our  dde- 
gates,  the  homage  which  is  justly 
Our  due.  We  have  resolved  to  divide 
and  erect,  as  We  do  hereby  divide 
and  erect,  the  whole  of  Our  territory 
of  Bullockshatch  into  thirteen  sepa- 
rate parishes,  appointing  thereunto 
ibr  each  a  Superintendent,  who  shall 
henceforth,  and  in  all  time  coming, 
derive  his  style  and  title  from  iS% 
parish  to  which  he  is  appointed  by 
Us ;  and  We  command,  require,  and 
enjoin  Our  said  loving  subjects  to 
render  to  Our  said  Superintendents  all 
obedience  and  fealty,  as  they  shall 
answer  to  Us  thereupon.  And  hi 
order  that  all  things  may  be 
properly  administered.  We  have  ap- 
pointed Our  dearly  beloved  Nicholas, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Hippo- 
potamus, to  be  our  Arch-Sup^n- 
tendent  on  Our  estate  of  Bullocks- 
batch,  with  the  title  and  desig- 
nation of  Lord  Arch- Superinten- 
dent of  Smithfield,  granting  to  him 
aU  the  rights  of  coal,  fuel,  faggot, 
turf,  twig,  and  combustibles  which 
were  formerly  enjoyed  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  office.  And  as 
a  token  of  their  gratitude  for  this 
Our  unparalleled  condescension  and 
mercy.  We  ordain  and  require  that 
Our  loving  subjects  of  Bullockshatch 
shall  each  and  all  of  them  attend  and 
assist  at  three  solemn  masses,  to  be 
performed  for  the  soul  of  the  late 
Ouido  Fawkes,  Esquire,  of  happy 
memory.  And  We  declare  this  to  be 
a  public  and  irrevocable  decree. 

(Signed)        Peter." 

Language  is  inadequate  to  express 
the  paroxysm  of  wrath  into  which 


Squire  Bull  was  thrown  by  the 
perusal  ofthis  insolent  document!  He 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  kicked  over 
the  breakfast  table,  dashed  the  news- 
paper on  the  carpet,  and  tore  down 
the  bell-rope. 

*^  He  the  Lord  Paramount  of  Bul- 
lockshatch, the  lying  old  villain  that 
he  isl  He  pretend  to  jurisdiction 
within  my  estate  1  But  Til  trounce 
himl  Ho,  there  1  Who's  without? 
Fetch  me  here  the  Juggler  instantly ! 
Body  of  me,  that  it  should  ever  have 
come  to  this !  These  are  the  thanks  I 
get  from  the  ungrateful  old  he-goat  for 
having  taken  some  of  his  people  into 
my  service,  and  persuaded  my  tenan- 
try, sorely  against  their  will,  to  make 
an  annual  allowance  for  that  school  of 
his,  which  is  no  better  than  a  nest  of 
Jesuits !  If  I  don't  make  the  viper 
feel—So,  so  I  Master  Juggler,  you  are 
there,  are  you?  Things  have  come 
to  a  pretty  pass,  when  I  can't  take 
up  a  newspaper,  without  finding  my- 
self openly  insulted,  and  my  rii^ts  of 
I»t>perty  denied  1 " 

Kow,  be  it  known  to  you  that  the 
Juggler  was  anything  bnt  comfortable 
in  his  mind.  He  was  fully  consdons 
that  he  had  been  imposed  on  br 
Peter;  and,  further,  that  he  aad  his 
associates  had  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  back  up  Peter's  pre- 
tensions. This  they  did  less  out  of 
hatred  to  Martin  (though  they  bore 
him  no  great  love)  than  from  a  desire 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  some  of 
the  under  servants  who  came  from 
the  farm  over  the  pond,  and  were 
known  adherents  of  Peter.  But  from 
one  thing  to  another,  they  had  gone  so 
far,  as  we  have  already  seen,  relaxing 
and  abolishing  all  the  old  regulations  of 
the  estate  against  the  interference  of 
Peter,  that  it  really  seemed  as  though 
he  had  only  to  step  in  and  take  pos- 
session. Further,  the  Juggler  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how  ho 
could  satis&ctorUy  explain  the  nature 
of  the  mission  upon  which  his  rela- 
tive, Mat-o'-the-Mint,  had  been  des- 
patched ;  besides  some  other  little 
circumstances  which  looked  con- 
foundedly suspicious.  For  example, 
about  a  year  before,  one  Dicky  Squeal, 
a  notorious  Peterite,  had  been  de- 
tected tampering  with  the  dies  flrom 
which  Squire  Bull's  tokens  were 
struck,  and  cutting  out  certain  letters 
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which  were  understood  to  siniify  thnt 
Mr  Bull  held  possession  of  his  estate 
altogether  independent  of  Peter.  In- 
stead of  pnnisliing  him  for  this,  the 
Juggler  had  just  announced  his  in- 
tention of  sending  Diclcy  Sqnoal  on  a 
second  mission  to  Signor  Macaroni*s 
estate,  where  he  might  be  within 
earshot  of  Peter.  Altogether,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  tlie  Juggler  felt  tlie 
reverse  of  happy  when  summoned  to 
appear  before  his  master.  Ilowercr, 
he  was  resolved  to  brazen  it  out  as 
ho  best  could. 

"Insulted,  did  you  say,  sir;  and 
your  rights  of  property  denied  ?  The 
thing  is  clean  impossible!  Nobody 
dares  insult  my  noble  master — the 
most  excellent,  kind,  hospitable, 
beneficent  landlord  that  ever  kept 
open  house !  O  sir,  if  you  but  knew 
the  depth  of  my  affection — the  almost 
overwhelming  load,  as  I  may  say,  of 
love  and  regard — " 

"  Come,  come.  Master  Juggler ! " 
quoth  the  Squire  sharply,  "I've  heard 
all  that  palaver  before,  and  mayhap 
once  too  often.  You  ask  who  has 
insulted  me  —  Til  tell  you  in  four 
words  —  that  unmitigated  rascal, 
Peter  I" 

**  Peter  I  alackaday ! "  replied  the 
Juggler,  with  an  affected  whine  of 
consternation.  *^  Is  it  possible  that 
he  can  have  been  left  so  far  to  his 
own  devices!  Surely,  surely,  my 
dear  master,  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  this.** 

''  No  mistake  at  all  I ''  roared  the 
Squire ;  '^  and,  what  is  more,  there 
shall  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Look 
here — "  continued  he,  pointing  out 
the  paragraph.  "  Have  you  read 
that?" 

The  Juggler  had  done  so,  every 
word  of  it,  that  blessed  mominff ;  but 
as  he  wished  to  gain  time,  he  adjosted 
bis  glasses,  and  began  to  con  it  over 
with  an  appearance  of  intense  interest. 
Meanwhile  the  Squire  occupied  him- 
self in  tying  knots  on  a  new  lash  for 
bis  hunting>whip. 

'^Well,  what  do  yon  say  to  that 
now  ?  "  qnoth  he,  when  the  Juggler 
had  concluded  the  pcmsal. 

'*I  think—that  is— I  am  strongly 
of  opinion,"  faultered  the  other,  **  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  mere  miscon- 
ception." 

A  what?  "  roared  the  Squire. 


«i 


**A  misconception,"  quavered  the 
Jnggler:  "  As  I  read  this  document, 
which  I  confess  is  not  so  well  worded 
as  it  might  have  been,  I  conclude  that 
Peter  merely  wishes  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  his  own  people, 
not  that  he  in  the  least  degree  intends 
to  question  your  lawfhl  authority. 
And  further—" 

**  Harkye  I "  interrupted  the  Squire, 
his  eye  kindling  like  a  coal,  *^  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  any  of  your  non- 
sense. J,  John  Bull,  stand  here  as 
the  sole  proprietor  of  Bullockshatch, 
and  no  man  alive  shall  presume  to 
question  my  title  with  impunity. 
Look  to  it.  Master  Juggler,  for  I 
know  yon  better  than  you  think. 
I  may  be  at  times  too  easy  and  care- 
less, but  I  have  an  eye  in  my  head 
notwithstanding,  and  I  know  what 
your  friends  Gray  and  Claretson  have 
been  doing.  Mind  this — ^yon  as  head- 
steward  are  responsible  to  me,  and  if 
I  fmd  you  playing  false  in  this  mat- 
ter, by  the  I^rd  Harry  you  shall 
answer  for  it ! " 

"Me!"  crie<l  the  Jnegler,  in  the 
shrill  tones  of  injured  innocence. 
"  How  could  such  an  idea  enter  into 
yoor  blessed  brain?  I  protest  that 
never  man  served  master  with  more 
entire  devotion.  May  my  next 
tragedy  be  worse  than  my  first, 
if  it  does  not  brin^  tears  into  my  eyes^ 
to  hear  yon  talkmg  in  this  way  of 
your  affectionate  Jugding  Johnny  I  *' 
Here  he  went  through  a  little  bit  of 
pantomime  similar  to  that  performed 
by  Mr  T.  P.  Cooke  when  bidding 
farewell  to  Shewsan,  immediately 
before  his  execution.  **  As  for  Gray 
and  Claretson,  or  any  other  of  them, 
if  they  have  been  doing  anything  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  household,  it 
is  wholly  unbeknownst  to  me.  O I  if 
yoor  honour  only  knew  the  trouble 
they  give  me  sometimes,  and  the 
watch  I  am  obliged  to  keep  over  them 
to  see  that  they  do  their  duty !  I 
really  think  that  the  labour  is  telling 
upon  my  precious  health.  If  it  be 
yonr  pleasure  that  they  should  l)c 
packed  abont  their  business.  Til  do  it 
— only  don*t  break  my  heart  by 
doubting  my  devotion  in  yonr  ser- 
vice." 

"Weil,  well !"  quoth  the  Squire, 
who  was  always  easily  mollified, 
"let*s  say  no  more  abont  that  at 
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present.  The  main  thing  is  to  pat 
down  that  insolent  varlet,  Peter. 
And,  as  you  say  you  are  determined 
to  npbold  my  authority,  it  will  be 
just  as  well  that  you  should  tell  that  to 
the  household.  So  just  step  into  my 
closet — ^you  will  find  paper  and  ink 
on  the  table — and  write  me  a  hand- 
some letter  to  Martin,  expressive  of 
your  indignation  at  Peter,  and  your 
determination  to  give  him  a  ribroast- 
ing  at  the  earliest  opportunity.*' 

At  this  the  Juggler  hemmed  and 
^ughed,  said  something  about  a 
whitlow  in  his  finger,  and  would  fain 
have  postponed  writing  for  the  pre- 
sent. But  the  Squire  was  peremptory, 
and  would  listen  to  no  excuse;  so 
nolens  volens,  Johnny  was  obliged  to 
walk  into  the  closet  and  do  his  mas- 
ter's bidding. 

Having  secured  the  door,  he  first 
of  all  took  out  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  a  thimble  and  peas,  and  began 
trying  to  cheat  himself,  as  was  his 
wont  whenever  he  found  himsdf  in 
a  scrape.  After  his  ideas  were  clari- 
fied by  that  ingenious  process,  be 
broke  out  into  the  following  solilo- 
quy:— 

*^Am  I  done  for,  or  am  I  not? 
Gadzooks  I  I  must  say  that  it  looks 
extremely  like  it.  That  old  block- 
head Bull  is  in  a  thorough  passion, 
and  I  need  never  expect  to  talk  him 
round.  What  an  ass  that  fellow 
Peter  is  I  If  he  had  only  waited  a 
little,  we  could  have  managed  the 
whole  matter  quite  easily,  but  now 
he  has  put  his  foot  in  it,  and  must 
even  take  the  consequences.  But 
how  am  I  to  manage  with  Gray  and 
Claretson  ?  They  are  both  commit- 
ted as  deeply  as  can  be  to  Peter,  and 
I  suspect  that  he  can  prove  it  by  their 
own  letters.  I  wonder  if  I  could  per- 
suade them  to  quit  the  Squire's  ser- 
vice without  making  any  noise  about 
itt  No— that  they  won't  do;  and 
the  mischief  is  that  they  know  a  thing 
or  two  more  than  is  convenient. 
Then  what  am  I  to  write  to  that 
old  pantaloon  Martin,  whom  I  have 
not  spoken  to  for  many  a  day?  If 
I  commit  myself  against  Peter,  Gray 
and  Claretson  will  bo  down  upon  me 
to  a  dead  certainty,  and  I  shall  have 
to  account  for  all  Mat-o'-the  Mint's 
blunders,  which  would  puzzle  any 
conjurer  living.    If  I  don't,  the  whole 


household  will  suppose  that  I  have 
been  in  regular  league  with  Peter, 
and  then  I  lose  my  place.  They 
suspect  me  abready ;  for  no  later  than 
yesterday  that  stupid  errand-boy  of 
mine,  Hips,  came  down  with  a  tester 
towards  buying  a  new  hat  for  lUppo- 
potamus;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have 
a  letter  from  that  same  individual 
at  this  moment  in  my  pocket.  Couldn't 
I  manage  to  temporise  about  Peter, 
and  throw  the  blame  on  somebody 
else?  Not  a  bad  ideal  There's 
that  noodle  Augustine  with  a  back 
providentially  fitted  for  the  burden! 
If  I  can  make  him  the  scapegoat, 
I  may  still  contrive  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Squire ! " 

So  saying,  Johnny  pocketed  his 
thimble  and  peas,  and  straightway 
indited  this  doughty  epistle  to  Mar- 
tin. 

^^Rkverend  and  Dear  Sik, — I 
have  this  moment  learned  with  great 
astonishment  and  surprise,  the  insi- 
dious attempt  which  has  been  made 
by  Peter  to  extend  his  authority  in 
BuUockshatcb.  This  gives  me  the 
greater  surprise,  because  I  consider 
myselfiUusedby  Peter,  having  on  pi*e- 
vious  occasions  behaved  with  marked 
civility  to  his  people,  and  having 
moreover  shown  myself  anything  but 
hostile  to  his  exercising  his  functions 
here,  moderately  and  discreetly,  and 
within  due  limits.  However,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  that  the  matter  shall  be 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  such  steps 
adopted  as  may  vindicate  the  pro- 
per position  of  my  honoured  master, 
not  forgetting  your  own.  What 
these  steps  may  be,  I  cannot  yet  say, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importance  to  consult  an 
attorney.  However,  yon  may  keep 
your  mind  at  ease.  \Vhat  Peter  shall 
or  shall  not  have,  will  be  determined 
in  proper  time ;  till  when,  it  would  be 
premature  to  enter  into  further  ex- 
planations. 

*^  Having  thus  explicitly  stated  my 
sentiments  with  regard  to  this  unusual 
matter,  it  would  be  Mrrong  in  me  to 
conceal  from  you  that  I  reeard  vour 
son  Augustine  as  a  dai  »      v 

to  the  tranquillity  of  muiuui 
I  write  this  with  unfeigned  soni/w,  ■ 
my  natural  candonr  renders  it 
possible  for  me  to  mabitain  any  t 
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gnise.  TliePeteriziog  tendency  of  the 
practiees  adopted  by  Mr  AagoBtine 
have  long  been  the  subject  of  serions 
remark  in  the  honaehold,  and  have 
donbtlese  contributed  very  much  to 
the  difficulties  which  have  now  arisen. 
To  be  plain  with  you,  I  regard  your 
son  as  being  actually  more  culpable 
than  Peter. 

*^  Yon  will  further  pardon  me, 
Reverend  Sir,  for  remarking  that  your 
own  conduct  is  not  altogether  without 
reproach,  seeing  that  yon  might  have 
used  your  authority  more  decidedly  in 
cautioning  your  son  against  imitating 


the  mummeriefl  of  Peter.— I  am, 
Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,  your  best 
adviser  and  friend, 

(Signed)         ^*  J.  Jcoolkr.** 
«'  For  Dr  Martin,  These." 


tT 


*^  If  that  letter  does  not  succeed, 
quoth  the  Juggler,  after  he  had  read 
it  over  for  the  second  time,  **  I  sur- 
render all  faith  in  human  gullibility. 
It  shall  appear  to-morrow  morning 
in  the  newspapers ;  and  as  to  what 
may  foUow  after,  why  —  we  shall 
just  leave  that  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents."* 


CRAFTBR  Till. 


HO«r  Arot'ftTIXB  KCTOKTBO  0!«   TRK   JCOOLSR  ;  A!fD   ROTT  RIPPOPOTAMrS  CAMS  OTSR 

TO    BCLUXrHSHATTH. 


Next  morning,  the  letter  appeared 

in  print,  and  was  circulated  all  over 

Builockshatch.     You  have  no  idea 

what  a  commotion  it  created.    Some 

people  who  knew  the  Juggler  well 

from  old  experience,  pronounced  it 

at  once  to  be  a  mere  tab  thrown  out 

to  catch  a  whale,  and  argued  that  in 

reality  it  meant  nothing.   But  others, 

who  detested  Peter  from  the  bottom 

of  their  hearts,  and  yet  felt  a  sort  of 

sneaking  kindness  for  the  Juggler, 

were  loud  in  their  commendation  and 

praise  of  his  spirited,  straightforward 

conduct ;  and  declared  their  firm  con> 

viction  that  he  would  go  on,   and 

give  Peter  such  a  trouncing  for  his 

insolence,  as  he  had  not  receired  for 

many  a  day.    Those  who  were  of  the 

Gray  and  Claretson  faction,  looked 

exceedingly  glum ;  swore  that  they 

had  always  considered  the  Juggler 

as  little  better  than  a  time-serving 

fellow ;    and    that,    notwithstanding 

his  braggadocio,  he  durst  not  take  a 

single  step  against  Peter.    **If  we 

arc  in  for  it,"  said  they,  **  so  is  he. 

Ijet   him  clear  up  those  doings  of 

Mat-o'-thc-Mint  as  he    best   can." 

Peter's  friends,  of  course,  were  Ai- 

rious ;  at  least  the  majority  of  them, 

who  did  not  comprehend  the  truth  of 

the   axiom,  that  the  main    use  of 

langnage  is  to  conceal  ideas.    Others, 

who  were  more  learned  in  Jesuitry, 

winked  and  hinted  at  a  diqiMiisatkm. 

But  the  man,  of  all  others,  who 
was  the  aoet  aatovaded— and   bo 


wonder — was  poor  Augustine.  Yon 
must  know  that,  for  several  years, 
the  Juggler  had  been  on  extremely 
cool  terms  with  Dr  Martin,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  set  foot  within  his 
church.  But,  as  it  had  always  been 
considered  a  point  of  etiquette  that 
the  Squire's  head-steward  should 
attend  some  place  of  worship,  the 
Juggler,  who  could  do  nothing  like 
other  people,  compromised  the  matter 
by  joining  two  congregations  at  once. 
Of  a  Sunday  forenoon  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  on  the  ministra- 
tions of  Augustine ;  in  the  afternoon, 
he  went  to  a  meeting-house  where 
the  minister  was  a  relative  of  Jack's. 
He  had  helped  Augustine  to  set  up 
his  nick-nackeries ;  assisted  at  the 
most  suspicions  of  bis  ceremonies ; 
and  never  made  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  practices,  which  he  now 
tboagfat  fit  to  denounce  to  Martin  I 
Angnstine,  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
letter,  doabted  the  evidence  of  his 
eyesight. 

''Bones  of  Saint  Thomas-Ji-Beck- 
ettr  said  he,  ''is  it  poealble  that  he 
can  have  written  this?  Supposing 
that  I  was  to  blame — which  I  am  not 
— ia  it  for  blm  to  turn  against  me  at 
the  last  hour,  afWr  all  that  he  has 
said  and  done,  and  throw  the  whole 
blame  of  Peter's  delinquencies  at  my 
door?  Bat  1  won't  stand  it— thacs 
flat.  I'U  write  him  a  tickler  that 
shall  toseh  him  to  the  quick,  if  he 
baa  SDj  spark  of  cooscieBce  remain- 
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ing ;  and,  now  that  I  think  on*t,  Til 
just  step  over  to  the  vestry,  where  I 
shall  be  less  disturbed.'* 

I  don*t  know  what  kind  of  disturb- 
ance Augustine  contemplated  at  home, 
but  it  must  have  been  slight  indeed 
compared  with  that  which  he  was 
doomed  to  meet  at  the  chapel.  All 
the  ragamuffins  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  took  their  cue  from  the  Juggler, 
were  congregated  around  the  door; 
and  no  sooner  did  Augustine  appear, 
than  he  was  saluted  with  yells  of 
^^  No  candles  I  no  sham  Peters!  down 
with  the  humbug  I**  and  so  forth ;  so 
that  the  poor  gentleman  had  much 
difficulty  in  ellK>wing  his  way  to  the 
vestry,  where  he  locked  himself  in, 
not  altogether,  as  you  may  easily  be- 
lieve, in  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind. 
When  he  attempted  to  perform  ser- 
vice, matters  grew  worse  and  worse. 
There  was  shouting,  braying,  and 
hissmg,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
door,  so  that  a  large  posse  of  con- 
stables was  required  to  keep  the  mob 
in  order ;  and,  at  last,  the  chapel  was 
shut  up. 

Augiostine,  however,  Mrrote  his  let- 
ter, which  was  a  stinger,  though 
rather  too  long,  and  published  it.  It 
is  just  possible  that  he  may  have  re- 
ceived an  answer ;  but  if  so,  I  have 
not  seen  it,  nor  can  I  therefore  under- 
take to  clear  up  the  mystery  which 
envelopes  this  remarkable  episode. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  if  Augus- 
tine's statement  was  true,  the  Jug- 
gler gave  ample  proof,  if  proof  was 
necessary,  that  he  was  still  eminently 
qualified  to  exhibit  feats  of  dexterity 
at  any  booth  in  Bartholomew  Fair, 
and  could  turn  his  back  upon  himself 
with  any  man  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Juggler, 
after  having  written  his  famous  letter 
to  Martin,  would  very  willingly  have 
held  his  tongue,  until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  address  the  household.  But 
it  is  not  easy,  when  a  fire  is  once 
kindled,  to  put  it  out.  Not  that  the 
kindling  was  the  work  of  Johnny,  for 
Peter's  insolent  proclamation  was  of 
itself  enough  to  rfuse  a  conflagration 
In  Bullockshatch ;  but  now  that  the 
head-steward  had  declared  himself — 
or  was  supposed  to  have  done  so— it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  go 
through  with  it.  It  so  happened,  that 
a  day  or   two   afterwards  he  was 


engaged,  along  with  others  of  the 
Sqmre's  servants,  to  eat  custard  with 
one  of  the  village  magistrates;  and 
the  good  man,  in  proposing  his  health, 
could  not  help  alluding  to  the  very 
noble,  magnificent,  and  satisfactorj 
letter  which  had  been  written  by  the 
honourable  head-steward  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Peter's  unwarrantable  attack 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Squire.  At 
this  the  whole  company  rose  and 
cheered,  so  that  the  Juggler  could  not 
very  well  forbear  touching  on  the 
topic,  though  he  handled  it  with  as 
much  caution  as  he  would  have  used 
towards  a  heated  poker.  He  talked 
about  his  determination  to  uphold 
the  just  rights  of  £squire  BuU,  and  so 
forth;  but  what  those  rights  were,  he 
did  not  specify,  neither  did  he  drop 
any  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  steps 
which  he  proposed  to  adopt.  But  yon 
may  conceive  his  disgust,  when  he 
heard  two  of  the  servants  whom  he 
had  brought  along  with  him,  fall  fonl  of 
Peter  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  I 
The  first  of  these,  one  Kewpaw,  so 
named  after  his  habitual  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  birth-place  in  the  NorUi 
farm,  had  the  exquisite  taste  to  say 
that  he,  being  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
would  be  but  too  happy  and  proud  to 
preside  at  the  trial  either  of  Peter,  or 
of  his  delegate  Hippopotamus,  for 
the  insult  offered  to  Squire  Bull,  and 
would  give  them  a  practical  insight 
into  the  nature  of  a  mittimus;  while 
the  other,  who  had  been  wild  in  his 
youth,  but  now  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
upper  servants*  table,  declared  his 
intention  of  dancing  a  fandango  on 
the  hat  of  Hippopotamus  on  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  These  dig* 
nified  speeches  were  of  course  enthu- 
siastically cheered,  though  they  were 
as  bitter  as  wormwood  to  the  Jug- 
gler, who  felt  himself  every  hour  more 
and  more  compromised  before  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  any  definite 
course  of  action. 

Meanwhile  Martin,  who  knew  from 
old  experience  how  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  in  the  Juggler  at  any 
time,  bestured  himself  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  Bullockshatch 
as  to  Peter's  arrogant  pretensions. 
He  was  fully  conscious  that  a  general 
demonstration  on  their  part  would 
not  only  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
Squire,  but  extremely  useful  in  infln- 
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cncing  the  views  of  the  servauts. 
Meetings  were  accordiuglj  held  in 
every  corner  of  the  estate,  at  which 
lK)th  tenantry  and  villagers  sig- 
nified their  readiness  to  stand  by 
Squire  Boll  to  tlic  last,  and  voted 
him  addresses  to  that  effect.  It  was 
true  that  Obadiah,  tliou;;h  he  darst 
not  declai*e  openly  for  Peter,  took 
every  occasion  of  carping  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Martin — insinuating,  in 
liis  sneaking  way,  that  this  access  of 
zeal  might  be  traced  to  a  wholesome 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
tithes,  *^  whei*eiu/*  quoth  Obadiah, 
^*  I,  though  a  humble  labourer  in 
the  viucyard,  have  neither  part  nor 
portion/'  Hut  Martin,  who  knew 
the  man,  and  valued  his  remarks 
accordingly,  proceeded  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  bis  duty  ;  being  well  aware 
that  even  an  angel  of  light  would 
have  been  subjected  to  the  malignant 
criticisms  of  Obadiah. 

A  day  was  i>rcscntly  fixed  when 
Squire  Bull  was  to  receive  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  tenantry  at  the  manor- 
house.  Nobody  doubted  that  the 
answers  would  have  been  bluflf, 
hearty,  aud  decided,  as  was  the 
S<iuire*s  usual  manner ;  aud  that 
Peter  would  n^ceive  more  than  a  hint 
of  the  probable  reward  of  his  imper- 
tinence. And,  mo^t  assuredly,  had 
the  matter  depended  alone  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Squire,  they  would 
have  been  abundantly  gratified.  But 
there  was  an  old  rule  of  the  estate, 
that,  on  such  occasions,  the  auswer 
to  the  addresses  should  be  written  by 
the  head-steward,  not  by  the  Sqnure, 
who  was  seldom  allowed  to  look  at 
the  paper  before  he  was  required  to 
read  it.  When  the  day  came,  there 
was  an  immense  concourse  of  deputa- 
tions, from  all  parts  of  the  estate, 
gathered  in  the  lobbies,  aud  each 
was  successively  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  S^|uire  was 
seated,  with  the  Juggler  standing  at 
his  elbow.  When  the  first  address 
was  finished,  the  Juggler  sllp[>ed  a 
sheet  of  paper  into  the  band  of  the 
S(iuirc,  who  forthwith  began  to  read 
it  as  follows : — 

**  Gentlemen,  I  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  in  this  matter,  which,'  let 
mo  observe,  is  personal  to  myK'lf. 
Yoa  may  rely  upon  it,  I  can  maintain 


my  own  position,  and  will  try  to  do 
80,  provided  that  position  is  tenable. 
I  am  resolved  to  maintain  Martin  in 
bis  rights  whenever  these  rights  are 
ascertained ;  and  to  do  to  Peter  ex- 
actly what  shall  seem  most  proper 
wider  the  present  perplexing  circum- 
stances. In  the  mean  time,  you  had 
better  return  to  your  families,  and 
look  after  their  education  ;  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good 
morning.** 

This,  with  a  little  variation,  was 
the  auswer  given  to  all  the  addresses ; 
and  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  faces  of 
the  deputations  when  they  found 
themselves  thus  soused  over,  as  it 
were,  with  a  bucket  of  cold  water! 
Tlie  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  all  was,  that  the  Juggler  seemed 
to  think  that  ho  had  done  a  very 
clever  thing,  and  produced  a  master- 
piece ;  for  he  stood  the  whole  while 
the  auswer  was  being  read  with  his 
finger  at  his  mouth,  and  a  leer  upou 
bis  face,  prying  into  the  countenances 
of  the  honest  people,  like  a  maj^pie 
scrutinising  a  marrow -bone.  This 
was  all  the  satisfaction  which  the 
men  of  BuIIockshatch  received  at  that 
time  in  return  fur  their  trouble ;  and 
bad  they  not  known  perfectly  well 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
answers,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
few  more  addresses  would  have  found 
their  way  to  the  mansion-house. 
Indeed,  many  folks  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Juggler  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  than  a  toul  stoppage  of  these 
addresses,  and  that  the  answers  were 
purposely  framed  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
commotion,  who  should  appear  in 
BuIIockshatch  but  our  old  frieud 
Hippopotamus,  whom  Peter  had 
appointed  arch -superintendent  of 
Sniithfield.  Little  ho  cared  for  the 
Squire,  or  for  any  one  else  in  the 
world,  except  his  master  Peter  ;  aud 
as  to  the  Jnggler,  he  considered  that 
he  had  him  entirely  under  his  thumb, 
on  account  of  certain  transactions 
which  had  previously  taken  place 
between  them.  So  ho  too  set  himself 
down  to  write  and  publish  a  letter, 
which  was  exceedingly  humble  and 
vain-glorions,  (the  two  qualities 
being  more  nearly  allied  thau  many 
people  suppose,)  but  withal  sarcas- 
ticaJ ;  and  yon  may  be  sure  that  he 
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did  not  sparo  either  the  Jaggler  or 
Mat -o'- the -Mint,  whom  he  flatly 
accosed  of  being  privy  to  the  designs 
of  Peter.  By  this  time  a  perfect 
mania  for  writing  letters  had  seized 
the  whole  population  of  Ballockshatch. 
The  newspapers  contained  nothing 
else  but  long  colnmns  of  epistles; 
and  even  Mat-o*-the-Mint  conld  not 
resist  trying  his  hand  at  composition. 
It  seems  that  some  gentleman  had 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  inqnire 
whether  there  was  really  any  truth 
in  the  reports  which  were  currently 
circulated,  and  Matthew  replied  as 
follows : — 

"  Sir, — If  I  were  at  liberty  to  toll 
yon  what  I  conld  tell  yon,  you  would 
know  more  than  yoti  do  at  present. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
confidential  communications  are  to  be 
considered  as  things  strictly  private 
until  they  are  divulged ;  and  in  a 
matter  connected  with  the  interests  of 
Esquire  Bull,  I  must  bo  permitted  to 
maintain  that  reserve  which  is  not 
incongruous  with  an  explicit  declara- 
tion  of  the  truth.  Further,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  fallibility  of  Peter 
having  been  impugned,  renders  the 
point  at  issue  still  more  dubious. 
Hoping  that  this  explanation  will 
prove  satisfactory,  I  remain,  &c. 

(Siffned)       '*  Mat-o' -THE- Mint." 

And  this  was  absolutely  published 
in  the  papers  as  an  entire  vindication 
of  Matthew  I 

Hippopotamus,  however,  did  not 
care  a  rush  either  for  addresses  or 
epistles.  He  was  perfectly  convinced 
in  his  mind  that  so  long  as  the 
Squire's  household  remained  without 
change,  he  had  nothing  earthly  to 
fear;  and,  accordingly,  he  snapped 
his  fingers  and  laughed  at  the  whole 
opposition.  He  had  brought  over 
with  him  from  foreign  parts  such  a 
collection  of  tapestry,  brocades,  images, 
pyxes,  censers,  and  gilded  sheep- 
hooks,  as  utterly  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
poor  Augustine's  paraphernalia,  and 
these  he  took  occasion  to  display  with 
all  the  pride  and  satisfaction  possible. 
Then  he  issued  addresses  to  the  people 


of  Bullockshatch,  congratnlBtiiig  them 
on  their  emancipation  from  the  thral* 
dom  of  Martin,  and  comparing  them 
to  a  brood  of  goslings  shadowed  hj 
the  infallible  pinions  of  Peter.     He 
kept   altogether  out  of  sight  hair- 
shirts,     flagellations,     incremations, 
holocausts,  and  such  other  spiritual 
stimulants ;  but  promised  them  any 
amount  of  pardons,  indulgences,  and 
whitewashing.     Some  of  his  friends 
and   followers   went   even    further. 
Among  these  was  a  certain  Father 
Ignition,  who  had  taken  a  fanqy  to 
dress  himself  in  serge  with  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  and  to  walk  bare- 
footed about  the  streets.  This  cleanly 
creature  devised  and  promulgated  a 
plan,  by  means  of  which  he  engaged, 
under  the  penalty  of  washing  himself 
in  the  case  of  failure,  to  bring  round 
every  mother's  son  in  Bnllod^shatch 
to  Peter's  fold  and  obedience.     He 
proposed    that    a    stout    strapping- 
country  wench,  of  approved  principles,, 
fi-om  the  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pond,  should  be  smuggled  into  each 
family  on    the   Squire's    estate,   as* 
laundry  maid,  scullion,  or  to  take 
charge  of  the  nursery.    These  hussies^ 
were  to  act  as  general  spies,  reporting 
all  that  passed  in  the  household  ta 
him,   Father  Ignition ;    and   were, 
moreover,  to   pervert  the  children, 
conveying  them  secretly  to  Peter's 
schools,  and  stuffing  them  with  Roman 
toffy ;  and  to  get  as  intimate  as  pos- 
sible  with    the    young    gentlemen, 
especially  such  as  might  have  been 
inclined  to   Augustine's  persuasion. 
In  this  way,  the  morality  of  which  ho 
held  to    be   unquestionable,  Father 
Ignition  volunteered  to  raise  a  large 
crop  of  converts,  to  be  ready,  like 
asparagus,  in  the  spring. 

In  this  position  stood  matters  In 
Bullockshatch  towards  the  expiry  of 
the  holidays,  during  which  no  business 
was  ever  transacted  in  the  household. 
You  shall  learn  anon  what  took  place 
after  the  servants  were  re-assembled  ; 
and  I  promise  you,  that  yon  will  hear 
something  fit  to  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end.  But  these  things  ara  too 
important  to  be  narrated  at  the  end 
of  a  chapter. 
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One  of  the  greatest  eDjOTments 
which  are  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
man  in  middle  life,  is  to  spend  a  week 
or  so  with  the  old  school- and-coUege 
companion  whom  he  has  not  seen 
since  the  graver  page  of  life  has  been 
tnmed  over  for  both  parties.    It  is  as 
nnlike  any  ordinary  visit-making  as 
possible.    It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
mstances  in  which  the  complimentary 
dialogue  between  the  gnest  and  his 
entertainer  comes  to  have  a  real  force 
and  meaning.    One  has  to  unlearn, 
for  this  special  occasion,  the  art  so 
necessary  in  ordinary  society,  of  in- 
terpreting terms  by  their  contraries. 
And  in  fact  it  is  difiknlt,  at  first,  for 
one  who  has  been  used  for  some  years 
to  a  social  atmosphere,  whose  warmth 
is  mainly  artificial,  to  breathe  fireely 
in  the  natural  sunshine  of  an  old 
friend's  company;  just  as  a  native 
Londoner  is  said  sometimes  to  pine 
away,  when  removed  into  the  fresh 
air  of  the  country.    We  are  so  used 
to  consider  the  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
the  '^  Very  glad  to  see  you,"  of  the 
hundred  and  one  people  who  ask  as 
to  dinner,  as  merely  a  polite  and 
poetical  form  of  expressing,   ^^You 
certainly  are  a  bore ;  but  aa  jrou  are 
here,  I  must  make  the  beat  of  you  " — 
that  it  costs  us  an  effort  to  compre- 
hend that  ^^IIow  are  you,  old  fd- 
bw?''    does,    in  the  present   case, 
imply  a  bomdJUU  hope  that  we  are  as 
sound  in  health  ana  heart,  if  not  as 
young,  as  formerly.    And  especially 
when  a  man's  pursuits  have  led  him  a 
good  deal  into  the  world,  and  many 
of  his  warmer  feelings  have  been,  in- 
sensibly perhaps,  chilled  by  the  con- 
tact, the  heartmess  of  his  reception  by 
some  old  college  friend  who  has  led  a 
simple  life,  the  squire  of  his  paternal 
acres,  or  the  occupant  of  a  country 
parsonage,  and  has  gained  and  lost 
less  by  the  polishing  process  of  so- 
ciety, will  come  npon  him  with  a 
strangeness  almost  reproachful.    But 
once  fairly  fixed  within  the  hospitable 
walls,  the  natural  tone  is  recognised, 
and  proves  contagious ;   the  formal 
incrustations  of  years  melt  in  the  first 
hour  of  after-dinner  chat,  and  the 
heart  is  opened  to  feelings  and  lan- 


guage which  it  had  persuaded  itself 
were  long  forgotten.  And  when  the 
end  of  your  three  weeks*  holiday 
arrives  at  last,  which  you  cannot 
persuade  yourself  has  been  more  than 
three  days,  (though  you  seem  to  have 
lived  over  again  the  best  half  of  your 
life  in  the  time,)  you  have  so  far 
forgotten  the  conventional  mles  of 
gowi-breeding,  that  when  yonr  friend 
says  to  you  on  the  last  evening, 
^^Must  you  really  go?  Can*t  you 
stay  till  Monday?  "  you  actually  take 
him  at  his  word,  and  b^n  to  cast 
about  in  your  mind  for  some  possible 
excuse  for  stealing  another  conple  of 
days  or  so,  though  yon  have  heard 
the  same  expression  from  the  master 
(Mf  every  house  where  you  have  hap- 
pened to  visit,  and  never  dreamt  of 
understanding  it  in  any  other  than  its 
dviUsed  (L  «.,  mm-mUurai)  sense — as 
a  hint  to  fix  a  day  for  going,  and 
stick  to  it,  that  yonr  entertainer  may 
"  know  the  worst." 

I  was  heartily  glad,  therefbre,  when 
at  last  I  found  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  me  from  paying  a  visit 
(kHiff  promised,  and  long  looked  for- 
ward to,  but  against  which,  I  began 
to  think,  gods  and  men  had  conspir- 
ed) to  my  old  and  true  friend  Lum- 
ley.    I  dare  say  he  has  a  Christian 
name;  indeed,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  and,  on  the  strength  of  an 
initial  not  very  decipherable,  prefixed 
to  the  L  in  his  signature,  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  address  him,  **  J.  Lum- 
ley,  Esq. ;  **  but  I  know  him  as  Long 
Lomley,  and  so  does  everr  man  who, 
like  myself,  remembers  him  at  Ox- 
(brd ;  and  as  Long  Lumlcy  do  all  his 
eotemporaries  know  him  best,  and 
esteem  him  accordingly ;  and  he  must 
exeaae  me  if  I  immortalise  him  to  the 
public,  in  spite  of  godfathers  and  god- 
aM>Uiers,  by  that  more  familiar  appel- 
latkHi.    A  coQsin  was  with  him  at 
eoUege,  a  miserable,  sneakhig  fellow, 
who  was  known  as  **  Little  Lnmley  ;^ 
and  if,  as  I  snspect,  they  were  both 
Johns  or  Jameses,  it  is  qnite  desir- 
able to  distinguish  them  unmistak- 
ably; for  though  the  other  has  the 
best  shooting  in  the  country,  I  would 
not  be  suspected  of  spending  even  the 
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first  week  of  September  inside  such  a 
fellow's  gates. 

Bat  Ix)ng  Lnmley  was  and  is  of  a 
very  different  stamp ;  six  feet  three, 
and  ererj  inch  a  gentleman.  I  wish 
he  was  not,  of  late  years,  quite  so 
fond  of  farming:  a  man  who  can 
shoot,  ride,  and  translate  an  ode  of 
Horace  as  he  can,  onght  to  have  a 
sonl  above  tnmips.  It  is  almost  the 
only  point  on  which  we  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  in  tastes  and  habits. 
We  nearly  fell  ont  about  it  the  very 
first  morning  after  my  arrival. 

Breakfiwt  was  over — a  somewhat 
late  one  in  honoor  of  the  snpposed 
fatigues  of  yesterday's  journey,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  arrange  proceed- 
ings for  the  day.  What  a  false  polite- 
ness it  is,  which  makes  a  host  re- 
sponsible for  his  guests*  amusement  I 
and  how  oflen,  in  consequence,  are 
they  compelled  to  do,  with  grimaces 
of  forced  satisfaction,  the  very  thing 
they  would  not  I  However,  Lumley 
and  myself  were  too  old  friends  to  have 
any  scruples  of  delicacy  on  that  point. 
I  had  been  eyeing  him  for  some  mi- 
nutes while  he  was  fastening  on  a 
pair  of  formidable  high-lows,  and  was 
not  taken  by  surprise  when  the  pro- 
posal came  out,  *^Now,  old  fellow, 
will  yon  come  and  have  a  look  at  my 
farm?" 

"  Can't  I  see  it  from  the  window  ?  " 

^^  Stuff !  come,  I  must  show  you  my 
sheep:  I  assure  you  they  are  con- 
sidered about  the  best  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood." 

*'  Well,  then,  Til  taste  the  mutton 
any  day  you  like,  and  give  you  my 
honest  opinion." 

"  Don't  be  an  ass  now,  but  get  your 
hat  and  come  along ;  it's  going  to  be 
a  lovely  day ;  and  we'll  just  take  a  turn 
over  the  farm — there's  a  new  tbrashins 
machine  I  want  to  show  you,  too,  and 
then  back  here  to  lunch." 

"  Seriously  then,  Lumley,  I  won't 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  you  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  you  asked  me 
hereto  enjoy  myself;  and  that  I  am 
quite  ready  to  do  in  any  fairly  rational 
manner ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  am  in 
nowise  particular;  but  as  to  going 
^?^g  myself  among  turnips,  or 
staring  into  the  faces  and  poking  the 
ribs  of  short-horas  and  south-downs 
— ^why,  as  an  old  frimd,  you'll  excuse 
me." 


'^  Hem  I  there's  no  accounting  for 
tastes,"  said  Lumley,  in  a  half-d^p- 
pointed  tone. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  there  certainly  is 
not." 

"Well,  then,"  sfdd  he-%e  never 
lost  his  good  humour — ^*'  what  shall  we 
do?  I'll  tell  you — ^you  remember 
Harry  Bolton  ?  rather  your  junior,  but 
you  must  have  known  him  well,  be- 
cause iie  was  quite  in  our  set  firom  the 
first — to  be  sure,  didn't  you  iq)ill  him 
out  of  a  tandem  at  Abingdon  comer? 
Well,  he  is  living  now  about  nine  miles 
firom  here,  and  we'll  drive  over  and 
see  him.  I  meant  to  write  to  ask  him 
to  dine  here,  and  this  will  save  the 
trouble." 

''  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  ''I 
never  saw  him  since  I  left  Oxford.  I 
fancied  I  heard  of  his  getting  into  some 
mess—involved  in  some  way,  was  he 
not  ?  " 

"  Not  involved  exactly ;  but  he 
certainly  did  make  himself  scarce  firom 
a  very  nice  house  and  curacy  which 
he  had  when  he  first  left  Oxford,  and 
buried  himself  alive  for  I  don't  know 
how  long,  and  all  for  the  very  qneerest 
reason,  or  rather  without  any  reason 
at  all.    Did  yon  never  hear  of  it  ?  " 

^*No;  only  some  vagae  mmoar,  as 
I  said  just  now." 

*^  You  never  heard,  then,  how  he 
came  into  this  neighbourhood  ?  Have 
the  dog-cart  round  in  ten  minutes, 
Sam,  and  we  dine  at  seven.    Now, 

t  yourself  in  marching  order,  and 
U  tell  yon  the  whole  story  as  we  go 
along." 

He  did  so,  but  it  was  so  inter- 
rupted by  continnal  expostulations 
with  bis  horse,  and  remarks  upon  the 
country  through  which  we  were  driv- 
ing, that  it  will  be  at  least  as  intelli- 
gible if  I  tell  it  in  my  own  words ; 
especially  as  I  had  many  of  the  most 
graphic  passages  from  Bolton's  own 
Hps  afterwards. 

It  was  before  he  left  Oxford,  I 
think,  that  Bolton  lost  his  father,  and 
was  thrown  pretty  much  upon  his 
own  resources.  A  physician  with  a 
large  family,  however  good  his  prac- 
tice, seldom  leaves  much  behind  him ; 
and  poor  Harry  found  himself,  after 
spending  a  handsome  allowance  and 
something  more,  left  to  begin  life  on 
his  own  account,  with  a  degree,  a  good 
many  biUs,  and  a  few  hmidreds,  quite 
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insnfficienft  to  paj  tliem*  However, 
he  wu  not  the  sort  of  man  to  look 
upon  the  dark  side  of  things ;  and  no 
heir,  long  expectant,  and  Jost  steppmff 
into  his  thousands  per  annnm,  carried 
away  from  the  nniversitj  a  lighter 
heart  and  a  merrier  face  than  Harry 
Bolton.  He  got  ordained  in  dne 
coarse;  and  though  not  exactly  the 
material  out  of  which  one  wonld  pre- 
fer to  cat  a  country  curate,  still  he 
threw  off,  with  his  sporting  coats  and 
many-coloured  waistcoats,  most  of 
the  habits  thereto  belonging,  and  less 
suited  to  his  profession.  To  live  upon 
a  curators  stipend  he  found  more  diffi- 
cult ;  and  being  a  fair  scholar,  and 
having  plenty  of  friends  and  connec- 
tions, ne  announced  his  intention  of 
**  drivinc^,**  as  he  called  it,  a  pair  of 
pupils,  whom  he  might  train  up  in  so 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  general  knowledge,  (indnd- 
iug,  perhaps,  a  little  shooting  and  gig- 
driving,)  as  they  might  require  for 
their  matriculations.  The  desired 
youths  were  soon  found ;  and  Harry 
entered  upon  this  new  employment 
with  considerable  ardour,  and  a  very 
honest  intention  of  doing  his  best. 
How  the  Latin  and  Greek  prospered 
is  a  point  in  some  degree  obscure  to 
present  historians ;  but  all  the  pupils 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  wine 
to  be  unexceptionable,  and  their  pre- 
ceptor^s  dogs  and  shooting  first-rate ; 
in  fact,  he  sustained,  with  them,  as 
with  the  public  generally,  the  repuu- 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  heartiest  and 
best  fellows  in  the  worid.  From  the 
poorest  among  his  parishioners,  to 
whom  he  was  charitable  above  his 
means,  but  who  felt  almost  more  than 
his  gifts  the  manner  of  his  giving,  to 
the  squire  ten  miles  off,  who  met  his 
pleasant  face  and  smile  once  a-vear 
at  a  dinner  party,  ail  spoke  well  of 
Harry  Bolton.  No  wonder  that  his 
pupils  looked  upon  him  as  the  venr 
paragon  of  tutors,  and  found  their 
path  of  learning  strewed  with  unex- 
pected flowers.  How  many  scholars 
he  made  is  still  unknown ;  bat  be 
made  many  friends :  with  the  uncal- 
cnlating  mtitnde  of  yoatb,  all  re- 
membered  the  pleasant  eompanion 
when  ther  might  have  fbrgotten  the 
hard-wondng  instructor:  and  fre- 
quent were  the  tokens  of  such  re- 
membrance, varyfaig  with  the  tastes 


of  the  senders,  which  reached  the 
little  parsonage  by  the  Oxford  coach, 
firom  those  who  successively  assumed 
the  toga  viriUt^  and  became  (uni- 
versity) men.  Collars  of  brawn  and 
cases  of  claret  were  indeed  but  perish- 
able memorials ;  but  there  came  also 
whips  extravagantly  mounted,  and 
tomes  of  orthodox  divinity  in  the 
soberest  bindings,  all  bearing  inscrip- 
tions more  or  less  classical,  from  his 
*^  quondam  ahtmni,^  The  first  named 
delicacies  were  duly  passed  on,  with 
Harry's  compliments,  to  grace  moro 
fittingly  the  tables  of  some  of  his  hos- 
pitable entertainers ;  and,  in  an  equally 
unselfish  spirit,  he  seldom  sat  down 
alone  to  any  of  his  literary  dainties,* 
but  kept  them  in  honourable  state  on 
his  most  conspicuous  bookshelf,  for  the 
use  and  behoof  of  any  friend  who 
might  wbh  to  enjoy  them. 

But  here  I  am  anticipating.  For 
some  time  the  pnpilising  went  on 
pretty  smoothly.  Two  or  three 
couple  of  youths  were  fairly  launched 
upon  the  university,  and  nothing  par- 
ticularly untoward  had  occurml  to 
ruffie  the  curate's  good- humour  or 
injure  his  reputation.  There  bad 
been  no  attempt  at  elopement  with 
the  cook  or  housemaid  —  (Bolton's 
precaution  had  secured  ugly  ones ;)  no 
poaching  on  Sir  Thomas's  favourite 
preserve,  though  close  at  band,  and 
sportsmen  of  eishteen  are  not  over- 
nice  in  their  distinctions:  a  tall  Irish- 
man had  been  with  him,  summer  va- 
cations and  all,  for  nearly  two  year?, 
and  had  fiof  made  love  to  either  of 
the  squire's  undeniably  pretty  daugh- 
ters. In  short,  the  pupils  were  less 
of  a  bore  than  Harry  nad  supposed  it 
possible,  and,  in  some  cases,  very 
agreeable  companions  to  enliven  tho 
oocasional  dulness  of  a  country  parish. 

But  somehow  or  other,  in  one  chief 
point  which  he  had  aimed  at,  he  found 
himself  disappointed.  In  counting  so 
many  additional  hundreds  to  his  scanty 
hicome,  Harry  Bolton  bad  fancied  he 
was  going  to  make  himself  a  rich 
man.  He  was  not  avaricious,  or  even 
selfbb — far  from  it ;  but  he  wanted  to 
be  independent;  there  were  virions, 
perbape,  flitting  indistinctly  before 
him,  of  a  time  when  he  might  tire  of 
a  solitary  home,  and  resign  into  some 
f9ir  and  gentle  hand  the  reins  of  the 
liberty  be  was  so  fond  of  boasting  as  a 
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bachelor.  He  did  not  grudge  his  time 
or  labour ;  he  had  cast  oif  much  of  his 
old  habit  of  idleness,  and  took  a  real 
interest  in  his  pnpils;  still  he  had 
expected  some  of  the  results  to  him- 
self would  take  the  tangible  shape  of 
pounds  shillings  and  pence.  But 
though  the  cheques  came  duly  in  at 
midsummer  and  Christmas,  the 
balance  at  his  bankcr^s  increased  but 
yery  slowly ;  in  short,  he  found  that 
the  additional  expenses,  necessary 
and  unnecessary,  entailed  upon  him 
by  the  change  in  his  establishment, 
nearly  counterbalanced  the  additional 
income.  Not  to  speak  of  such  ordi- 
nary mattei-s  as  butchers^  and  bakers* 
and  wine-merchants'  bills  —  for  his 
table  was  always  most  liberal,  now 
that  he  had  to  entertain  others,  as  it 
had  been  simple  and  economical  while 
alone— indeed  the  hospitality  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  then  made  his 
housekeeping  almost  a  sinecure ;  but 
independently  of  this,  Harry  had  been 
led  to  extend  his  expenses — he  said 
unavoidably — in  other  directions.  A 
rough  pony  had  hitherto  contented 
him  to  gallop  into  the  neighbouring 
town  for  letters,  and  to  cariy  him  and 
his  valise  to  the  dinner-parties  even 
of  his  most  aristocratic  entertainei's. 
But  now,  inasmuch  as  sometimes  an 
hospitable  invitation  extended  itself 
to  "  the  young  men,"  ho  had  felt  in 
duty  bound,  for  his  and  their  joint 
accommodation,  to  replace  the  pony 
by  a  showy-looking  mai'e,  and  to 
invest  the  legal  sum  of  nineteen  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the 
purchase  of  a  dog-cart.  As  an  almost 
necessary  consequence, the  boy  *' Jim" 
gave  way  to  a  grown-up  groom,  who 
did  rather  less  work  for  considerably 
more  wages,  hissing  and  whistling 
over  the  said  mare  and  dog- cart  in 
the  most  knowing  manner,  and  con- 
descending, though  with  some  scruples 
of  conscience,  to  clean  boots  and 
knives.  Harry's  reminiscences  of  his 
more  sporting  days  were  yet  fresh 
enough  for  him  to  make  a  point  of 
seeing  his  tuin-out  *^  look  as  it  ought 
to  do."  Jim  and  the  pony,  and  all 
their  accoutrements,  were  rough,  and 
useful,  and  cheap,  and  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  otherfv'ise.  Now,  things 
were  changed,  and  saddlery  and  har- 
ness of  the  best  (there  was  no  economy, 
as  Harry  obsciTcd,  in  buying  a  poor 


article)  found  their  place  among  the 
bills  at  Christmas,  in  short,  he  was 
led  into  a  mase  of  new  wants,  indivi- 
dually trifling,  but  collectively  suffi- 
cient to  tell  upon  his  yearly  expen- 
diture ;  and  he  was  beginning  gravely 
to  attempt  to  solve  that  universal 
problem — the  asses'  bridge,  which  the 
wisest  domestic  economists  stick  fast 
at  year  after  year — "  where  the  deuce 
all  the  money  goes  to?" — when  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  put  all 
such  useless  inquiries  out  of  his  head, 
and  indeed  put  his  debtor  and  creditor 
transactions  on  a  much  more  primi- 
tive footing. 

In  the  final  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was 
leaving  him  for  the  university,  some 
misunderstanding  arose  between  him- 
self and  the  father.  The  sum  in 
question  was  but  a  few  pounds ;  but 
the  objection  was  put  forward  in  a 
manner  which  Bolton  considered  as 
reflecting  upon  his  own  straight- 
forward and  liberal  dealing;  and  it 
so  happened  that  the  youn^  man  had, 
from  circumstances,  been  mdebted  in 
an  unusual  degree  to  his  kindness. 
He  therefore,  I  have  no  doubt,  took 
the  matter  up  warmly ;  for  those  who 
remember  him  as  I  do,  can  well 
imagine  how  his  blood  would  boll  at 
anything  he  considered  mean  or  un- 
handsome. It  ended  in  his  insisting 
on  the  whole  amount — a  hundred  or 
so — respecting  which  the  difference 
had  arisen,  being  paid  in  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  hospital  in- 
stead of  to  himself;  and  he  vowed 
silently,  but  determinedly,  to  renounce 
pupilising  thenceforth  for  ever.  In 
vam  did  some  of  his  best  friends  per- 
suade him  to  change  his  resolution ; 
he  kept  two  who  were  with  him  at 
the  time  for  a  few  months,  when  they 
also  were  to  enter  college;  but  he 
steadily  refused  any  other  offers :  he 
sold  off  at  once  all  his  supei-fluous 
luxuries,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
gave  up  his  curacy,  and  quitted  the 
neighbourhood,  to  the  general  regi*et 
of  all  who  knew  him,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  but  the  very  few 
who  were  in  the  secret. 

When  Bolton's  friends  next  heard 
of  him,  he  was  living  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict of  H shire,  on  an  income  neces- 
sarily very  small ;  for  it  could  have 
been  scarcely  more  than  the  proceeda 
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of  his  curmcj ;  and  cnrides  in  that 
put  of  the  country  were  then  bat  a 
wretched  provision    for  any  man — 
especially  for  one  accustomed  as  he 
had  been  to  good  living  and  good 
society.    However,  he  was  not  much 
troabled  with  the  latter  in  his  present 
position ;  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
his    nearest    oonversible    neighbour 
lived    seven    miles  off.     Wherever 
parsons  are  mostly  poor,  and  many 
of  them  ili-edaeated,  they  are  not 
thought  much  of,  either  by  farmers 
or  gentlemen.     And  as  it  did  not 
suit    IIarry*8    tastes    to    enjoy   his 
pipe  and  pot  in  the  society  of  the  first, 
as  his  predecessor  had  done  with  much 
contentment,  nor  yet  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  one  landed  proprietor  in 
the  parish  before  he  commenced  the 
morning  service,  he  was  voted  by  the 
overseers  and  churchwardens  to  be 
**  mighty  set  up,**  and  by  the  squire 
to  be  ^'  a  d— d  nnmannoiy  fellow." 
Both  indeed  soon  found  out  that  they 
were  wrong ;  and  the  farmers  had  the 
grace  to  confess  it,  and    came,    in 
course  of  time,  to  believe  it  possible 
for  a  curate  to  be  a  gentleman  without 
being  proud,  and  that  it  was  at  least 
as  well  for  him  to  be  visiting  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  overlooking  the 
parish  school,  and  able  to  give  a  little 
good  advice  to  themselves  in  matters 
of  difllculty,  as  to  be  boosing  in  their 
company  at  the  Crown  and  Thistle. 
And,  in  course  of  time,  those  rough 
but  honest  people  came  to  respect  him 
almost  as  much  perhaps,  in  their  way, 
as  his  more  enlightened  neighbours 
had  done  in  his  former  position.   It 
must  havo  been  a  great  change,  how- 
ever, to  a  man  like  Bolton,  used  to 
good  society,  fond  of  it,  and  readily 
welcomed  in  it,  as  be  had  always 
been.    No  doubt  he  felt  it ;  yet  he 
declared  that,  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
he  never  was  happier  in  his  life.    His 
gun  was  given  up,  as  an  indulgence 
too  expensive,  but  there  was  excel- 
lent trout  fishing  for  miles  on  both 
sides  of  his  cottage;  and,  though  a 
sport  to  which  he  had  no  great  liking 
in  his  earlier  days,  he  now  took  to  it 
vigoroti.ily  as  the  only  amusement  at 
hand,  nnd  became  no  unworthy  dis- 
ciple of   honest    Isaac.    The  worst 
effect  of  this  new  life  of  isolation  was, 
that  he  became  somewhat  negligent  in 
bis  habits ;  took  to  smoking  a  great 


deal,  and  made  bis  tobaoconisfs 
account  a  good  deal  longer  than  his 
tailor*8.  He  had  still  many  old 
friends  and  connections  at  a  distance, 
with  whom  he  might  have  spent  half 
the  year  if  he  had  pleased ;  but,  in  his 
first  pique  with  the  world  in  general, 
be  had  fixed  hfanself  purposely  as  far 
out  of  their  reach  as  possible ;  travel- 
ling was  expensive  (railways  as  yet 
were  not) ;  assistance  in  his  clerical 
duties  was  not  easily  obtained ;  and 
so,  partly  from  choice,  and  partly  from 
necessity,  his  new  life  became  one  of 
almost  utter  isolation. 

Of  course  there  were  occasions 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
the  neighbouring  market- town — if  it 
could  be  called  neighbonring  when  it 
was  twelve  miles  off.  The  main  road 
lay  about  a  mile  from  Harry's  little 
cottage,  and  a  coach,  passing  daily, 
would  usually  deposit  him  safely  in 
the  High  Street  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon— allowing  an  hour  for  wait- 
ing for  it  at  the  crossing,  (it  was  al- 
ways after  its  time,)  and  about  two 
more,  if  the  roads  were  not  unusually 
heavy,  for  getting  over  the  diatance. 
It  was  not  a  very  luxurious  style  of 
travelling;  and  Harry  often  preferred 
to  walk  in  one  day,  and  retuna  the 
next.  It  was  on  one  of  these  rare 
visits  that  a  soaking  rain  discouraged 
him  from  setting  out  for  home  on  foot, 
and  gave  the  Regulator  the  unusually 
full  complement  of  one  inside  and  one 
outside  paasenger.  On  the  box  was 
our  friend  Harry,  inside  a  rather  pre- 
cise-looking personage,  whose  cos- 
tume, as  far  as  a  large  cloak  allowed 
it  to  be  seen,  looked  somewhat  more 
clerical  than  the  Curate*a,  the  latter 
being  clad  In  a  smart  upper  benjamin 
of  the  landlord*s  of  the  Swan,  fiiibhed 
round  the  throat  with  a  very  gay 
shawl  of  his  daughter's,  both  forced 
upon  him  in  consideration  of  the 
weather;  for  Harry,  thonp:h  by  no 
means  a  frequent,  was  a  highly  favour- 
ed guest,  and  they  would  sooner  havo 
kept  him  in  No.  l  for  a  week  gratis, 
than  have  allowed  him  to  turn  out  iu 
the  rain  without  due  protection. 

Slower  than  usual  that  day  was  tho 
Regulator's  progre5s  through  the  mud 
and  against  the  wind,  and  briefer  than 
usual  its  driver's  replies  to  Harry's 
good-humoured  attempts  at  conver- 
sation. 
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^^  Who  have  we  inside,  do   yon 
know,  Haines?" 

"Well,  I  reckon  it*s  what  yonM 
eall  a  hopposition  coach  like,"  gmnted 
out  Joe  Haines. 
''  £h?  I  don't  exactly  understand." 
"  Why,  I  mean  a  Methodist  bishop, 
or  summat  o'  that  sort.  You  see 
there  was  a  great  opening  of  the  In- 
dependent College  here  o'  Tuesday, 
and  there  was  a  lot  o'  them  gentry 
about  the  town,  looking  too  good  to 
live.  I  druv'  five  on  'em  down  yes- 
terday, and  they  gev'  me  a  shilling 
and  a  fourpenny  amongst  the  whole 
lot.  Oh  I  I  loves  them  sort,  don't  I 
just  ?  "  and  Joe  gave  his  near  wheeler 
a  cut,  illustrative  of  his  affection.  It 
was  a  longer  speech  than  he  had  made 
all  the  way,  and  he  relapsed  into  a 
gloomy  silence. 

The  wind  was  driving  right  into 
their  teeth,  and  the  evening  closing 
fast,  and  they  were  passing  the  last 
mile- stone  to  the  turning  without  any 
farther  attempt  at  conversation,  when 
there  came  first  an  ominous  crack 
from  under  their  feet,  then  a  jolt,  an 
unsteady  wavering  motion  for  a  few 
seconds,  when,  with  scarcely  time  for 
an  exclamation,  the  coach  toppled 
•ver  on  one  side,  and  Bolton  found 
himself  reclining  on  the  portly  person 
of  Mr  Joseph  Haines,  who,  in  his 
turn,  was  saved  from  contusions  by  a 
friendly  heap  of  mud  by  the  road-side. 
Beyond  a  broken  axle,  however,  no 
damage  was  done.  The  horses  were 
glad  of  any  opportunity  to  stand  still. 
Bolton  got  up,  shook  himself,  and 
laughed.  Joe  Haines  was  proceeding 
to  philosophise  rather  strongly  on  the 
accident,  not  exactly  after  the  manner 
of  Job  or  Seneca,  when  the  inside 
passenger,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
only  practicable  window,  begged  him 
to  spare  his  oaths,  and  help  him  out 
of  his  prison. 

The  stranger  was  soon  extricated, 
and  the  horses  taken  out;  and  the 
driver,  requesting  his  passengers  to 
await  his  return,  set  off  to  seek  assist- 
ance at  the  nearest  cottage.  As  to  the 
coach  itself  proceeding  farther  until 
partially  repaired,  that  was  evidently 
out  of  the  question ;  and  so  Harry  ob- 
served to  his  companion,  who  did  not 
appear  very  knowing  in  such  mat- 
ters. 

"And  how  far  may  we  be  from 
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,    sir?"  inquired  he,    upon 

receiving   this   not  very   agreeable 
intelligence. 

"Fifteen  miles  at  least,"  replied 
Bolton. 

"  Indeed,  so  far  I  and  is  there  no 
place  near  where  I  could  procure  a 
conveyance  of  any  kind  ?  I  have  an 
engagement  there  I  particulariy  wished 
to  keep  to-morrow." 

"  Really,  I  fear  not ;  this  is  quite 
an  out-of-the-way  place :  the  driver 
can  tell  you  better  than  I  can,  but  I 
know  the  neighbourhood  pretty  well, 
and  think  you  would  have  to  send 

back  to  the  Swan  at  B for 

horses." 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,  and  it  is 
past  nine  already ;  what  is  the  near- 
est place,  sir,  where  I  could  get  decent 
accommodation  for  the  night  ?  " 

"Why,   the  nearest  place,"  said 
Harry,  hesitatingly,  "  is  the  '  Crown 
and  Thistle,*  about  three  mUes  off, 
but  I  can't  say  much  for  the  accom- 
modation.     Wo-ho,"  —  one    of  the 
horses,  tired  at  last  of  standing  in 
the  drizzling  rain,  was  showing  symp- 
toms of  an  immediate  return  to  his 
stable.      The  stranger  merely  gave 
vent   to  a  dissatisfied   "  Humph  I " 
and  they  stood  silently  awaiting  the 
approach  of  a  light  along  the  road, 
which  betokened  Joe's  return   with 
assistance.       The    coach    was   soon 
righted,  and  set  up  against  the  side  of  a 
bank  ;  and  Mr  Haines,  having  given 
charge  to  one  of  his  aids-extraordinary 
to  keep  watch  by  it  till  dawn  with  a 
light,  both  to  prevent  accidents  and 
abstraction  of  the  luggage,  announced 
his   intention  of  returning  with  the 
horses  to  B ,  offering  to  his  in- 
side passenger  the  choice  of  a  ride 
back,  or  taking  a  nap  in  the  coach 
till  morning.      "  You  won't  be  long 
getting  home,  Mr  Bolton,  anyhow," 
— and  the  pronoun  was  emphasised,  to 
show  that  even  this  sympathy  was 
little  extended  to  his  fellow-traveller. 
"  No,  Joe,    I  must  say  you  have: 
been  pretty  considerate  :  as  you  were 
to  break  down,  you  could  hardly  have 
arranged   it   more   handily  for  me. 
Just  look  me  out  my  little  carpet-bag, 
and  I  suppose  you'll  expect  an  extra 
shilling  for  your  performance  to-night, 
eh?" 

Joe  gave  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  rummage   the  boot;  and 
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Hany  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tanitjr  to  whisper  a  few  inquiries 
aboat  his  fellow-passenger. 

''  Well,  I  he  pretty  snre,  tk,  it's  a 
Br  Bates,  as  preached  at  the  opening 
on  Tuesday.  There  was  two  or  three 
black  coats  came  with  him  to  the  yard 
afore  we  started;  he's  quite  a  top- 
sawyer  among  'em,  and  can  hold  on 
for  two  houfi  good,  best  pace,  they 
tell  me.     He's  giv*  out  to  preach  over 

at  S to-morrow  morning.      I 

see'd  the  printed  bills  stack  all  over 
town  to-day." 

To-morrow  was  Sunday ;  and  Bol- 
ton thought  of  a  certain  manuscript, 
not  quite  fiuUhed,  lying  on  his  desk 
at  home.  He  glanced  again  at  the 
stranger,  and  possibly,  in  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  heart,  did  not  feel  parti- 
culariy  grieved  at  the  disappointment 
probably  in  store  for  the  itching  ears 
of  the  S non-conformists. 

''  Well,  good  night,  Haines,'' said  he. 
But  seeing  his  late  companion  still 
standing  in  the  road,  looking  rather 
helpless,  and  hesitating  to  leave  him 
altogether  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
jcoachrocn,  *^I  am  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  inn/'  he  con- 
tinued, *^  and  if  I  can  show  you  the 
way,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  I 
dare  say  I  can  also  find  some  one  to 
fetch  your  luggage." 

*^  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  other, 
'^I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  yonr 
example ;"  and  he  at  once  selected 
and  shouldered,  with  some  activity  for 
a  man  obviously  on  the  wrong  side  of 
rforty,  a  carpet-bag  of  more  cumber- 
some dimensions  than  Bolton's ;  and 
they  strode  down  the  road  together, 
nearly  in  darkness,  and  with  the  rain 
atill  falling. 

Thev  \i£l  neariy  reached  the  curate's 
humble  cottage,  without  much  further 
conversation,  when  the  stranser  re- 
peated his  in<|niries  as  to  the  dutance 
to  the  inn,  and  the  probability  of  his 
obtaining  there  any  tolerable  accom- 
modation. ''  A  dean  bed,"  ha  said, 
**  would  content  him ;  was  he  likely 
to  find  one?" 

A  struggle  had  been  going  on,  from 
the  time  they  left  the  coach,  between 
Harry  Bolton's  good- nature,  and  what 
be  thought  his  doe  dignity.  Every 
word  his  fellow-passenger  had  uttered 
had  convinced  him,  more  and  more, 
that  be  was  a  man  of  education  and 


good  sense,  to  say  the  least ;  a  totally 
different  bedng  from  the  class  of  whom 
Jabea  Green,  who  expounded  at 
Mount  Pisgah  in  his  own  parish  on 
SundajTS,  and  did  a  little  shoemaking 
and  poaching  on  week-days,  formed  a 
■peamen  ever  before  his  eyes ;  and  if 
it  had  not  seemed  a  ludicrous  misap- 
plication of  hospitality  to  have  enter- 
tained the  great  gun  of  schism  within 
the  lares  of  the  ^^  persona  eceieski^^^  he 
woidd  long  ago  have  offered  the  very 
respectable  and  mild-mannered  gentle- 
man, dropped  by  an  unlucky  accident 
almost  at  his  door,  at  least  a  good 
fire,  and  a  pair  of  clean  sheets  for  the 
night.  Sleep  at  the  Crown  and 
Thistle  I  why,  on  consideration,  it 
was  scarcely  creditable  to  himself  to 
send  him  there.  The  landlord  was  one 
of  the  most  disreputable  fellows  in  the 
parish,  and,  by  ten  o'clock  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  was  usually  so  drunk  as  to 
be  more  likely  to  refuse  a  guest  any 
accommodation  at  all,  than  to  take 
any  extra  pains  for  liim.  And  the 
dirt,  and  the  noise,  and  the  etceteras! 
No,  Dr  Bates  had  better  have  stuck 
to  the  iuside  of  the  coacb  than  have 
tried  the  Crown  and  Thistte.  Bnt 
where  else  was  he  to  go  ?  There  was 
a  good  spare  bed-room,  no  doubt,  at 
Barby  farm,  within  half-a-mile;  but 
it  had  not  been  occupied  since  Harry 
had  slept  in  it  himself  on  his  first 
arrival  in  the  parish,  and  then  it  took 
a  week's  notice  to  move  the  piles  of 
wool  and  cheese,  and  have  it  duly 
aired.  The  stranger  coughed.  Harry 
grew  desperate,  and  spoke  out. 

^*We  are  close  to  my  little  place 
now,  sir.  I  think  I  can  offer  you  what 
yon  will  hardly  find  at  the  inn— a 
clean  room  and  a  well-aired  bed ;  and 
it  seems  a  mere  act  of  common  civility 
to  be^  yon  to  accept  it." 

With  many  thanks,  but  with  the 
natural  politeness  and  caie  with  which 
a  gentleman  receives  from  another  the 
courtesy  which  he  is  always  ready  to 
offer  himself,  the  hospitable  invitation 
was  at  once  freely  accepted ;  and  in 
five  minutes  they  had  passed  the  little 
gate,  and  were  awaiting  the  opening 
of  the  door. 

This  service  was  performed  by  the 
whole  available  force  of  Harry's  csta- 
blishmeuL  One  active  little  elderly 
woman,  who  was  thei*e  on  resident 
and  permanent  duty,  in  all  capacities. 
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assisted  on  this  occasion  by  Samael 
Shears,  parish  defk,  sexton,  barber, 
bird-fancier,  fishing-tackle  maker,  &c. 
&c  &c. ;  and  acting  gardener,  yalet, 
bntler,  and  footman,  when  required, 
to  the  reverend  the  curate.  Loud  was 
the  welcome  he  received  from  both. 
**  Had  he  walked  through  all  the  rain, 
snrefyl  The  coach  was  very  late 
then ;  theyM  *most  given  him  up : 
no,  Sam  hadn't,  'cause  of  service  to- 
morrow;'' when  their  volubility  was 
somewhat  checked  by  the  sight  of  his 
companion;  and  the  old  lily's  face 
underwent  no  very  favourable  change 
when  informed  she  must  prepare  a 
second  bed. 

*'  Walk  in,  pray,  and  warm  your- 
self—  that  room  —  Sam,  take  these 
bags ; "  and  Harry  stepped  aside  into 
the  kitchen,  to  negotiate  with  his 
housekeeper  for  the  stranger's  accom- 
modation; a  matter  not  to  be  effected 
but  by  some  little  tact:  for  Molly, 
like  servants  of  higher  pretensions, 
did  not  like  being  put  out  of  her  way, 
by  people  "  coming  tramping  in,"  as 
bhe  said,  at  all  hours  of  the  night; 
and  if  Bolton  had  replied  to  her  close 
inquiries,  as  to  who  and  whence  the 
new  guest  was,  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  a  stray  Methodist 
preacher,  it  is  probable  that  Molly, 
who  had  lived  with  clergymen  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  would  sooner 
have  missed  her  dinner  than  "her 
church,"  would  have  resigned  her 
keys  of  ofiice  at  once  in  high  disgust. 

'^  The  gentleman  will  sleep  in  my 
room,  of  course,  Molly,  and  I  shall 
have  my  things  put  into  the  other ; — 
anything  will  do  for  supper — bread 
and  cheese,  Molly,  quite  well — toast 
a  little,  will  you  ?  Poor  man,  he  seems 
to  have  a  cough." 

"Toasted  cheese  a'n't  good  for  a 
cough." 

"  No ;  to  be  sure  not.  Well,  you 
can  fry  a  little  bacon,  and  a  few  eggs, 
you  know." 

"  There  a'n't  no  eggs.  I  don't  know 
what's  come  to  the  'ens:  they  be- 
haves 'orrid,  they  does." 

"  Well,  anything,  anything,  Molly. 
I'm  very  tired,  and  I  don*t  care 
what  it  is :  we  shall  both  be  very  glad 
to  get  to  bed." 

"  Lor,  I  dare  say  you  be  tired, 
sir,"  said  Molly,  somewhat  pacified. 
***  You've  had  a  very  wet  ride,  to  be  sure ; 
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lawk-a-me,  why  this  coat  might  bo 
a-wringed  out."  And  she  hastened  to 
relieve  her  master  of  some  of  his  outer 
wrappings,  and  supply  him  with  a  warm 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  in  which 
he  soon  joined  his  guest  in  the  litUe 
parlour;  and  having  introduced  him 
to  the  room  he  was  to  occupy  for  the 
night,  left  him  also  to  make  hhnself 
comfortable. 

If  Harry  Bolton  did  not  repent  of 
his  hospitality,  which  would  have  been 
very  unlike  him,  yet,  upon  considera- 
tion, he  certainly  felt  he  was  acting 
the  good  Samaritan  somewhat  more 
literally  thanhehadeverexpectedtodo. 

"What  on  earth  shall  I  do  with 
him  to-morrow,  I  should  like  to 
know?"  was  the  first  question  that 
suggested  Itself— much  more  readily 
than  did  the  answer.  He  could  not 
be  expected  to  go  to  church,  perhaps; 
but  would  he  stay  quietly  at  home  ? 
or  walk  off  to  assist  the  very  reverend 
Jabez  at  Mount  Pisgah  ?  As  to  his 
keeping  his  appointment  at  S — ,  that 
at  least  was  out  of  the  question ;  and, 
after  all,  thera  seemed  so  much  ffood 
sense  and  feeling  of  propiiety  about 
the  traveller,  that  it  was  most  pro- 
bable—  at  least  Harry  thought  so — 
that  he  would  not  in  any  way  offend 
against  the  rules  of  the  household 
which  he  had  entered  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

So  the  curate  brushed  the  clinging 
rain  from  his  haur,  and  the  cloud  from 
his  brow,  with  one  and  the  same  mo- 
tion, and  relapsed  into  his  usual  state 
of  good-  humour.  Supper  came  in,  and 
he  and  his  guest  sat  down  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  prepared  to  discuss 
old  Molly's  simple  cookery.  Really, 
now  that  one  could  look  at  him  well, 
the  man  was  very  presentable  in  per- 
son as  well  as  in  manner.  Harry  said 
grace  in  a  very  few  words,  and  the 
other's  "  Amen"  was  audible  and 
unexceptionable;  reverent,  and  not 
nasal.  He  had  a  capital  appetite: 
it  was  said  to  be  characteristic  of  his 
calling,  but  in  that  point  Harry  fnlly 
kept  pace  with  him ;  and  the  conver- 
sation was  not,  for  the  present,  a  very 
lively  one.  Sam  came  in  at  last  to 
take  away. 

"  Sam,"  said  the  curate  in  a  half- 
aside,  "  is  there  a  bottle  of  port  ? — 
here's  the  key." 

"  La !  sir,  yon  bid  me  take  it  down 
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to  old  Nan,  TOO  know ;  and  it  wor  the 
last  bottle,  1  tell^d  yon  then.** 

''Ha!  80  I  did,  80  I  did.  Did  she 
like  it,  Sam  ?** 

''  Like  it  ?*"  said  Sam,  opening  his 
eyes,  "  I  warrant  her  I'' 

''  WeU,  Sam,  I  hope  it  did  bw 
good  ; — noTer  mind.  Yon  most  hre 
as  I  do,  I  am  afraid,**  said  he  to  the 
other.  '^  Bring  out  the  whiskj-jar, 
Sam.** 

Bolton  mixed  himself  a  glass  with- 
out farther  preface  or  apology ;  and 
his  neighbour,  with  the  remaft  that  it 
could  not  be  much  amiss  after  a  wet- 
ting, very  moderately  followed  his 
example. 

''  And  now,**  said  Bolton,  rum- 
maging in  a  little  cupboard  behiud 
him,  ''  I  hope  yon  don*t  dislike  the 
smell  of  tobacco.  l*m  rather  too  fond 
of  it  myself.  My  weakness  Is  a  pipe : 
I  could  find  you  a  cigar,  perhaps,  if 
you  are  ever — ** 

''  Thank  you,  I  nerer  do  smoke ; 
but  pray  do  not  mind  me :  I  was  at  a 
Gennan  uniyersity  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  that  is  a  pretty  fair  appren- 
ticeship to  cloud-raising.** 

Took  a  doctor's  degree  there,  no 
doubt,  thought  Harry ;  but  it  served 
excellently  as  an  opening  for  general 
conversation ;  and  two  pipes  hiul  been 
consumed,  and  Molly  had  twice  in- 
formed the  gentlemen  that  the  beds 
were  all  ready,  and  that  Sam  was 
waiting  to  know  if  there  were  any 
orders  for  to-morrow,  before  Harry 
remembered  that  he  had  a  sermon 
still  to  finish,  and  that  it  was  verging 
upon  Sunday  rooming — so  intelligent 
and  agreeable  had  been  the  discourse 
of  the  stranger. 

''  If  you  please,  sir,**  said  the  clerk, 
putting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  '*  the 
rain  is  a- coming  down  like  nothing, 
and  that  great  hole  over  the  pulpit 
ben*t  mended  yet.  Master  Brooks 
promised  me  it  should  be  done  afore 
to<night ;  but  he*8  never  seen  to  it.** 

*'  That  Brooks  is  the  very— but, 
there,  it  can't  be  helped  to-night,  Sam, 
at  all  events,**  said  Bolton,  rather 
ashamed  that  the  defects  of  his  paro- 
chial adminislration  should  be  ex- 
posed, as  it  were,  to  the  enemy.  '*  I 
must  speak  to  him  about  it  myself.** 

*'  I  clapped  a  couple  of  sods  over  it 
as  well  as  I  could*  sir,**  said  the  perse- 
TeringSan; '' and  I  doQ*t  think  much 


wet  can  come  in  to  hurt,  like.  Will 
this  gentleman  *flciate  to-morrow  ? — 
fthis  was  in  a  loud  confidential  whis- 
per) —  'cause  the  t*other  surplice 
a*nt**— 

"  Don*t  bother  now — tbere*s  a  good 
lUtow,"  said  Harry,  considerably  an- 
noyed, as  he  shut  the  door  in  the  face 
of  his  astonbhed  subordinate,  who 
was  generally  privileged  to  gossip  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  He  covered  his 
embarrassment  by  showing  his  visitor 
at  once  to  his  room,  and  then  sat 
down  to  complete  his  own  prepara- 
tions for  the  next  day*s  duties. 

The  rain  was  as  busily  falling  in 
the  momloff  as  if  it  had  only  just  be- 
gun, instead  of  having  been  at  it  all 
night  Harry  had  been  more  than 
usually  scrupulous  in  his  dress ;  but 
when  they  met  at  the  breakfast  table, 
his  gQeet*s  clerical  ttmi-emembie  beat 
him  hollow.  After  a  rather  silent 
meal,  in  which  both,  as  if  by  tacit 
consent,  avoided  all  allusion  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  day  and  its 
duties,  Bolton  mustered  his  conra^, 
as  they  rose  fnm  table,  to  say — ^'  My 
service  is  at  eleven,  and  I  shall  have 
rather,  a  wet  walk ;  yon,  perhaps,  are 
not  disposed  to  accompany  me  ?** 

'^  By  all  means,**  said  the  stranger, 
bowing ;  ^*  I  am  quite  ready ;— is  it 
time  to  set  out?**  And  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes they  were  picking  their  way, 
side  by  side,  down  the  little  miry 
lane. 

The  church,  it  must  be  confiMsed, 
was  not  a  ooniely  edifice.  Its  archi- 
tectural pretensions  must  originally 
have  been  of  the  humblest  order ;  and 
now,  damp  and  dilapidated,  it  was 
one  of  the  many  which,  in  those  days, 
were  a  disgrace  to  any  Christian  com- 
munity. There  was  the  hole  in  the 
roof,  immediately  over  the  curate's 
head,  imperfectly  stopped  by  Sam's 
extempore  repairs ;  and  very  wretched 
and  comfortless  did  the  few  who  com- 
posed the  congregation  look,  as  they 
came  dripping  in^  and  dispersed  them- 
selves among  the  crumbling  pews. 
The  service  proceeded,  and  none 
showed  such  reverent  attention  as  the 
stranger;  and  being  placed  in  the 
rectorial  pew,  immediately  opposite 
the  clerk,  the  distinct  though  subdued 
tone  of  his  responses  was  so  audible, 
nd  so  disturbed  that  functionary, 
(who  had  that  part  of  the  lervico 
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vsoallj  pretty  rnneh  to  himself,  and 
had  come  to  consider  it  as  in  some 
sort  his  exclnsiYe  privilege,)  that  he 
made  some  terrible  bhmders  in  the 
hard  verses  in  the  Psalms,  and  occa- 
sionally looked  ronnd  npon  his  rival, 
on  these  latter  occasions  especiaUy, 
with  nnmistakeable  indignation. 

The  service  condnded,  Bolton  fqond 
his  gnest  awaiting  him  in  the  porch  ; 
and  some  ten  minutes'  sharp  walking, 
with  few  remaxks,  except  in  admira- 
tion of  the  pertinadty  of  the  rain, 
bronght  them  home  again  to  the  cot- 
tage. A  plain  early  <&nner  was  dls- 
CQSsed :  there  was  no  afternoon  ser- 
Tice ;  and  the  cnrate  had  jnst  stepped 
into  his  kitchen  to  listen  to  some  peti- 
tion from  a  parishioner,  when  the 
stranger  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring to  his  own  apartment,  and  did 
not  reappear  until  summoned  to  tea. 

Bolton's  visit  to  the  kitchen  had 
interrupted  a  most  animated  debate. 
In  that  lower  house  of  his  little  com- 
monwealth, the  new  arrival  had  been 
a  fruitful  topic  of  discussion.  The 
speakers  were  three ;  Molly,  Sam, 
and  Binns  the  wheelwright,  who  had 
looked  in,  as  he  said,  on  a  little  busi- 
ness with  the  parson.  Molly,  as  has 
been  said,  was  a  rigid  churchwoman. 
Her  notions  of  her  duty  in  that  capa- 
city might  not  have  been  unexcep- 
tionable, but  they  were,  so  far  as  the 
Sunday  went,  as  follows : — Church  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon ,  if  practi- 
cable ;  as  much  reading  as  her  eyes — 
not  quite  what  they  used  to  be-HDOuld 
comfortably  manage ;  pudding  for 
dinner,  and  tea  and  gossip  in  the 
evening.  If  fine,  a  walk  would  have 
come  among  the  day's  arrangements ; 
but  with  the  rain  coming  down  as  it 
did,  and  after  having  rather  puasled 
herself  with  a  sermon  npon  the  origin 
of  evil,  the  sudden,  and  in  a  degree 
mysterious,  visit  of  a  strange  gentle- 
man— where  visitors  of  any  kind  were 
so  rare — became  invaluable  as  a  topic 
of  interesting — for  aught  we  know,  of 
profitable  —  dfscourse.  Sam  Shears 
dined  with  her  always  on  this  day ; 
and  was  allowed,  not  without  scruples, 
to  have  his  pipe  in  the  chimney-cor- 
ner ;  in  consideration  of  which  indul- 
gence, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  make 
himself  as  agreeable  as  possible ;  and 
inasmuch  as  his  stock-stories  respect- 
ing enormous  perch  caught,  or  gifted 


stariings  educated  l^  him,  Samuel 
Shears,  had  kmg  ceased  to  interest — 
indeed  had  never  much  interested— 
his  fan:  listener  here,  though  they  still 
went  down,  with  variations,  at  the 
Crown  and  Thistle,  he  was  reduced 
very  often,  in  the  absence  of  an^thmg 
of  modem   interest  stimng   m  the 

neighbouring  town  of  S ,  to  keep 

up  his  credit  as  a  *'  rare  good  compa- 
nion," by  entering  into  politics — for 
which  study,  next  to  divinity^  Molly 
had  a  dedded  taste — talking  about 
reforms  and  revolutions  in  a  manner 
that  Molly  declared  made  her  ^^  craqp,'' 
and  varying  this  pleasurable  ezdte- 
ment  by  gloomy  forebodings  wiA  re- 
gard to  *'*'  Rooshia  and  PrcKMhia." 

On  this  particular  evening,  howevert 
the  subject  of  debate  was  ot  a  domestic 
nature,  and  Molly  and  the  derk  had 
taken  opposite  sides :  Binns  arrivfaig 
opportundy  to  be  appealed  to  by 
both,  and  being  a  man  of  few  words, 
who  shook  his  head  with  great  gravity, 
and  usually  gave  a  nOd  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  last  speaker.  Molly, 
after  her  first  mdignation  at  the  in- 
trusion of  a  wet  stranger,  without 
notice,  at  ten  o'dods  of  a  Saturday 
night,  had  been  so  softened  by  the 
courteous  address  and  bearing*^  the 
enemy,  that  she  had  gradutdly  ad- 
mitted him  at  least  to  a  neutrality ; 
and  when  Sam  Shears  had  in  confi- 
dence hinted  that  he  *^  hadn't  quite 
made  up  his  mind  about  'un''--^er 
woman's  kindness  of  heart,  or  her 
spirit  of  contradiction,  rushed  forth 
as  to  the  rescue  of  a  fneud. 

"  I  wcmder  at  you,  Sam,"  said  she ; 
it  you've  had  heddication  enough  to 
know  a  gentleman  when  you  see's  him ; 
and  you'd  ought  to  have  more  respect 
for  the  doth." 

*^  Cloth  I  There  now,"  replied  Sam, 
*'  that's  just  it ;  I  an't  so  sure  about 
his  doth,  as  you  call  it." 

^*Why,  what  ever  do  yon  mean, 
Sam  Shears?" 

it  I  mean,"  rejoined  Sam  boldly, 
though  he  felt  that  Molly's  fiercest 
glance  was  upon  him,  and  almost 
choked  himself  in  the  endeavour  to 
hide  himself  in  a  doud  of  his  own 
creating— -^^  I  mean,  I  don't  think  as 
he's  a  regular  parson.  If  he  had  been, 
you  see,  he'd  have  took  some  of  the 
duty.  Besides,"  continued  the  official, 
reassured  by  Bums'  respectful  atten- 
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tioD,  ^*  we  had  a  little  talk  while  we 
was  a-waitiog  for  master  after  church 
— I  offered  him  a  hnmbereller,  yoo 
see — and  I  jnst  asked  whereabouts 
his  church  was,  and  he  looked  queer* 
ish  at  me,  aud  said  he  hadu*t  no 
church,  not  exactly  ;  and  then  I 
begged  his  pardon,  and  said  I  thought 
he  was  a  clergyman ;  aud  he  said,  so 
he  was,  but  somehow  he  seemed  to 
put  roe  off,  M  it  might  be."  Blnns 
nodded. 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Molly,  "  and 
*twas  like  your  manners,  Sam,  to  go 
questioning  of  him  in  that  way.** 

*^  Bless  yon,  I  was  as  civil  as  could 
be ;  however,  I  say  again,  I  *as  my 
doubts :  he*d  a  qnakeri^h -looking  coat 
too,  such  as  I  never  sec'd  on  a  regular 
college  parson.  He's  the  very  moral 
of  a  new  Irvingite  preacher." 

*'  And  what^s  their  doctrines,  Sam?  ** 
asked  Molly,  whose  theological  curi- 
osity was  irresistibly  excited. 

**  Why,"  said  the  clerk  after  a  puff 
or  two  to  collect  his  thoughts,  '*  they 
believes  in  transmigration." 

Binns  made  a  gesture  of  awe  and 
abjuration. 

"  Stuff !  "  said  Molly,  '*  that's 
popery  :  nor  yon  don't  suppose,  Sam, 
that  master  would  have  anybody 
of  that  sort  in  his  house  —  eh,  Mr 
Binns?" 

The  benefit  of  that  gentleman's 
opinion  was  lost  to  both  parties,  for  it 
was  at  that  juncture  ^'  master  "  him- 
self entered,  and  having  discusi>ed  his 
communication,  which  related  to  a 
sick  wife,  bid  him  call  again  in  the 
rooming,  and  the  wheelwright  took 
bis  leave. 

*^And  now  Shears,"  said  the 
curate,  **  (don't  put  your  pipe  behind 
you,  man ;  do  yon  suppose  1  have  not 
smelt  it  this  half  hour — I  wish  you 
would  buy  better  tobacco) ~you  must 
be  off  to  S  to-morrow  at  daylight, 
and  order  a  chaise  to  be  here,  for  this 
gentleman,  by  nine  o'clock  at  the 
latest.    Do  you  understand,  now  ?  " 

^*  Yes,  air,  yes.  1*11  be  sure  to  go. 
And  what  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  " 

*^  Name,  eh !  oh,  it  doesn't  matter. 
Say  for  me,  of  course.  Aud  look  here : 
there  will  be  five  shillings  for  you  if 
the  chaise  is  here  in  time.  Ay,  you 
may  well  make  a  bow  ;  I  told  the 
gentleman  it  was  too  much  for  yon." 
I'm  very  much  obliged  to   yon 


a  gen- 


»i 


both,**  said  Sam  alvly,  «'  I*m  sure, 
sir ;  1*11  bo  off  at  cock-crow." 

''  There,  Sam  Shears,"  said  Molly, 
as  soon  as  they  had  the  kitchen  to 
themselves  again,  ^^  did  vou  ever  hear 
of  one  of  your  new  what-d*ye-caU- 
oma  ordering  a  chaise  to  go  ranting 
about  in,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  What 
have  yon  got  to  say  now  ?  '* 

''  I  say,^  said  Sam, ''  as  he  *s 
tleman,  and  no  mistake.** 

The  evening  passed  away  very 
qaietly  in  the  little  parlour.  The 
favourable  impression  made  upon  Bol- 
ton by  his  guest's  manners  and  conver- 
sation was  certainly  deepened  by  their 
further  intercourse :  but  the  position 
seemed  felt  by  both  parties  to  be  an 
awkward  one;  and  when  his  depar- 
ture early  on  the  following  rooming 
was  proposed,  Bolton  of  course  made 
no  effort  to  detain  him.  Both  em- 
ployed most  of  the  evening  in  reading ; 
and  one  or  two  remarks  made  by  the 
stranger,  as  he  made  his  selection  from 
the  curate's  library,  proved  at  least 
his  acquaintance  with  the  works  which 
it  contained,  though  nothing  escaped 
him,  as  he  wiped  the  dust  from  some 
of  Ilany-'s  presentation  volumes, 
which  could  indicate  either  his  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  the  sound 
divines  he  was  handling,  and  his 
clever  criticisms  were  rather  those  of 
the  bibliographer  than  the  theologian. 
At  last  he  seemed  to  bury  himself  in 
a  volume  of  old  South,  and  carried 
it  off  with  him  early  to  his  chamber. 

The  rooming  came,  and  eight  o'clock 
brought  breakfast,  and  half-past  eight 
the  chaise,  with  Sam  Shears  fast 
asleep  inside  of  it.  The  curate  and 
his  guest  parted  with  mutual  good- 
will, and  with  a  short  but  warm  ac- 
knowledgment, on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  of  the  hospitality  he  had  re- 
ceived. Sam  was  not  forgotten;  he 
received  the  promised  gratuity  with 
many  bows,  and  did  not  put  his  hat 
on  again  until  the  chaise  had  fairly 
tum^  the  comer. 

*^  Uncommon  nice  gentleman  that, 
sir,  to  be  sure,"  said  he  to  his  master, 
with  whom  he  seldom  missed  the 
chance  of  a  Utile  conversation,  if  he 
could  help  it — and  Bolton  was  gene- 
rally goodnatnred  enough  to  indulge 
him— ^'  uncommon  nice  gentleman  ; 
what  a  thousand  pities  it  U  he  should 
beaMcthody!" 
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*^  A  whatV^  inqaired  the  curate,  turn- 
ing round  apon  bim  in  ludicroas  dismay. 

'*A  Methody  preacher,  sir,"  said 
Sam  boldly ;  for  Harry's  countenance 
quite  confirmed  his  suspicions.  *^  Ob  I 
I  know  all  about  it,  sir ;  but  it  ain't 
of  no  account  with  me,  sir,  yon  know, 
not  none  whatever," — ^and  he  re- 
doubled his  negatives  with  a  confi- 
dential mysteriousness  which  made 
Harry  inclined  to  kick  him.  *^  I 
met  Joe  Haines,  as  drives  the  Regula- 
tor, this  morning,  and  he  asked  me  very 
particular  about  you,  you  see,  sir,  and 
bow  you  got  home  o'  Saturday  night; 
and  then  1  told  him  as  how  this  gen- 
tleman came  with  you ;  and  when  he 
heard  as  heM  been  staying  here  all 
day  yesterday,  how  he  did  laugh,  to 
be  sure ;  and  then  he  told  me" — 

"  ril  tell  you  something,  Sara,  too. 
Ton  had  much  better  mind  your  own 
business,  and  not  trouble  yourself  to 
talk  to  Joe  Haines,  or  anybody  else, 
about  what  goes  on  in  my  house." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  his  master  was  angry:  and  as 
such  a  thing  had  very  seldom  hap- 
pened within  Sam's  experience,  it  was 
a  result  of  which  he  stood  consid- 
erably in  awe ;  and  he  hastened,  with 
some  confusion,  to  apologise,  and  to 
resume  his  praises  of  the  "  very  nice 
gentleman,  whatever  he  was," — '*  And 
as  you  say,  sir,  that's  no  business  of 
mine :  I'm  sure  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  wait  upon  him  at  any  time,  sir" — 

But  Bolton  had  retired,  and  shut 
the  door  of  his  little  sitting-room  in 
an  unmistakeable  manner.  So  Sam 
was  obliged  to  soliloquise  the  rest  of 
his  apologies,  which  began  to  be  very 
sincere,  as  he  consoled  himself  by 
gazing  at  the  two  half-crowns  which 
had  come  into  his  possession  so  easily. 
"  Of  course  ;  if  so  be  as  he's  a  gentle- 
man, what  matters?  That's  what  I 
say :  that's  what  I  said  to  master : 
that's  what  I  said  to  Molly :— hidlo ! 
hey? — if  this  here  half. crown  ain't  a 
smasher !" 

'Twas  too  true :  it  rung  upon  the 
flag-stone  like  an  unadulterated  piece 
of  lead. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Sam?" 
said  Mrs  Molly,  who  heard  the  sound, 
and  met  his  blank  face  in  the  passage. 

"I  told  yon  what  he  was,"  said 
Sam — "look  here  I"  Molly  examined 
the  unfortunate  coin  with  every  wish 


to  give  it  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  but 
was  obliged  finally  to  pronounce 
against  it.  She  had  to  listen, 
also,  to  the  story  which  Sam  had  heard 
from  Joe  Haines  ;  and  though  she 
clung  pertinaciously  to  her  pre- 
viously-formed conclusions  in  the 
stranger's  favour,  Sam  had  now  decid- 
edly the  best  of  the  argument,  which 
he  clinched  at  last  with  what  he  con- 
sidered an  unanswerable  proposition — 
"  If  yon  says  as  he  's  a  parson  and  a 
gentleman,  will  yon  give  me  two-and- 
sixpence  for  this  here  half-crown  ?" 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  other  events 
wore  ont  the  interest  of  the  stranger's 
visit,  even  in  those  dull  localities.  Binns' 
wife  had  a  baby;  and  another  piece 
of  the  church  roof  fell  in,  and  nearly 
carried  Brooks  the  churchwarden  with 
it,  as  he  was  mounted  on  a  ladder 
estimating  its  repairs — for  there  was 
an  archdeacon's  visitation  coming  on, 
and  not  even  the  vulcanised  conscience 
of  a  parish  Aiuctionary  could  bo 
brought  to  pronounce,  on  oath,  its 
present  state  of  repair  to  be  good  and 
sufficient.  And  Harry  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  said  arch- 
deacon, who  was  a  good  kind  of  man 
on  the  whole — that  is,  his  good  quali- 
ties would  not  very  well  bear  taking 
to  pieces— but  he  rather  patronised 
the  younger  clergy  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, provided  that  they  were  young 
men  of  tolerable  family,  and  good 
address,  and  not,  as  he  expressed  it, 
ultra  in  any  way!  It  so  happened, 
that  he  was  almost  the  only  acquain- 
tance that  Harry  had  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  had  written  to 
request  his  interference  in  enforcing 
the  repair  of  the  church  ;  and  as  that 
was  a  compliment  seldom  paid  to  his 
official  dignity,  the  archdeacon  had 
actually  driven  over  thiiteen  miles  to 
inspect  the  place  personally:  and, 
amving  quite  unexpectedly,  had 
caught  the  curate  just  sallying  forth 
equipped  for  fishing — an  art  to  which 
he  himself  occasionally  condescended — 
for  even  archdeacons  do  unbend.  And 
very  soon  ascertaining  that  there  was 
no  tendency  to  an  objectionable  ultra^ 
of  any  kind,  in  our  hero,  and  that  he 
was  in  fact  rather  an  eligible  rear-rank 
man  for  a  dinner- table,  had  made  a 
mental  memorandum  of  the  fact,  and, 
in  consequence,  had  twice  favoured 
him  with  an  invitation,  which  Harry, 
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acoordiog  to  hii  preaenl  hamonr,  had 
dedined.  On  this  occasion,  however 
— as  a  third  refosal  wonld  hare  seemed 
nnmdoas — he  had  determined  to  go ; 
and,  with  some  compunction  at  the 
expense  (he  had  thought  nothing  at 
Oxford  of  a  honter,  and  a  **  team*'  to 
cover,  at  about  five  guineas  for  the 
day,)  he  found  himself  in  a  hired  gig 
at  the  archdeacon's  door,  a  little  before 
the  dinner  hour  on  the  daj  appointed. 
None  of  the  guests  were  as  yet  assem- 
bled. Ilis  host,  however,  met  him  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  presented  him, 
with  considerable  coroiality,  to  his 
lady  and  her  daughters. 

**  It  was  very  good  indeed  of  Mr 
Bolton  to  coma  so  fur  to  see  us/* 
•aid  the  archdeacon.  ^*  Indeed,  I  am 
partienlarty  glad  you  came  to- day," 
continued  ho  with  a  sort  of  pom- 
pons kindness,  ^^  for  I  have  the  bi^op 
staying  here,  and  I  wished  you  to 
meet  him.'' 

Harry  was  interrupted  in  his  ac- 
knowledgments by  the  entrance  of  two 
men  of  the  expected  partv :  the  Hon- 
ourable and  Kevereud  Mi  Lnttridge, 
a  young  man,  who  eyed  his  brother 
curate,  on  his  introduction,  with 
what  he  intended  for  a  critical  and 
interrogative  glance,  but  which  had 
by  no  means  the  effect  upon  that 
party  which  he  intended;  and  an- 
other archdeacon,  or  dean,  or  some 
snch  dignitary,  who  made  Bolton  a 
very  low  bow  indeed ;  and,  turning 
his  back  upon  him  forthwith,  began 
to  discourse  with  the  other  two  upon 
the  business  of  the  last  Petit  Sessions. 
A  discussion  upon  some  point  of 
magisterial  law  was  interrupted  by  a 
burst  of  shrill  and  hearty  laughter 
from  the  younger  of  the  Misses  Arch- 
deacons— a  Hx  merfy  px{^  with  whom 
Harry  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
instantly — thai  was  a  point  he  never 
failed  in ;  and  although  the  other  two 
gentlemen  looked  niher  astonished, 
and  turned  round  again  to  resume 
their  argument,  the  &ther— «lie  was 
his  favourite  daughter,  and  ludicrous- 
ly like  him— was  delighted  to  see  her 
amused,  and  insisted  upon  knowing 
what  the  fun  was  between  them. 
Some  absurd  remark  of  Harry's  was 
repeated,  as  well  as  her  continued 
merriment  wonld  allow  her ;  and  the 
archdeacon,  after  a  preparatory  shak- 
ing of  his  sides,  had  Jost  burst  into  a 


stentorian  ^'  ha-ha,**  when  the  draw- 
ing-room door  again  opened,  and  the 

Bishop  of  F was  most  audibly 

announced. 

Every  one  tried  to  look  deferential, 
of  course ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  in 
front  of  Harry  separated,  and  took 
open  order  to  reoeive  his  lordship. 
Everybody  recovered  their  propriety, 
in  fut,  in  an  instant,  except  Miss 
Harriet,  to  whom  a  bishop  was  no 
treat  at  ail — not  to  be  eompared  with 
an  amusing  young  curate.  She  kept 
her  eyes  £Led  upon  Hany  Bolton — 
she  tiKHU[fat  he  was  going  to  fidnt. 
Go«ld  it  be  posnbla?— oh!  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it.  Schismatic  Doc- 
tor Bates,  or  Bishop  of  F ,  there  he 

was! — there  was  the  man  he  had 
walked  home  in  the  rain  with  I 

Harry's  quondam  guest  walked  for- 
ward with  an  easy  grace,  which  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  the  stiff  dignity 
of  his  subordinates.  He  shook  hands 
politely  with  Mr  Lnttridge,  and  re- 
turned the  greeting  of  his  companion 
somewhat  more  warmly.  The  arch- 
deacon was  preparing  to  introduce 
Bolton,  withoittt  noticbig  his  embar- 
rassment, when  the  bishop  anticipated 
the  introductory  speech  by  saying, 
as  he  held  out  his  hand, ''  Mr  Bolton 
and  I  are  old  friends — may  I  not  say 
so?" 

A  man  of  less  self-possession  than 
our  friend  the  curate  might  have  been 
put  quite  at  his  ease  by  the  kind  tone 
and  manner,  and  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand.  *^ Certainly,"  was  his  reply, 
^^your  lord^ip  and  myself  have 
met,  under  rather  different  circum- 
stances." 

The  archdeacon's  respectable  fsce 
expressed  oonsidmmble  astonishment, 
as  well  it  might ;  and  the  other  two 
gentlemen  began  to  eye  his  lordship's 
"oki  friend"  with  interested  and  in- 
quiiltive  rianoea. 

^My  dear  arefadeaoon,"  said  tbe 
bishop,  laughing,  **  pardon  my  mysti- 
fication ;  this  is  the  friend  with  whom  I 
rt  a  day  or  two  on  my  last  visit  to 
neighbonrhood,  when  yon  really 
thought  von  had  lost  mo  altogether ; 
though,  if  you  had  told  me  I  was  to 
haw  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
vovr  table  to-day,  I  might,  perhaps, 
haw  let  yon  into  the  secret." 

''  Bnt,  my  dear  Bolton,"  said  the 
hoet    he  had  dropped  the  Mr  at  oooe, 
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and  for  ever — "  why  did  you  not  tell 
^me  that  you  knew  his  lordship? — eh?" 

Harry  laughed,  and  got  a  Uttle  con- 
fused again ;  but  the  bishop  answered 
the  question  for  him,  before  he  had 
time  to  fhune  an  intelligible  reply. 

'^Oh,  that's  a  long  stoiy;  but  it 
was  no  mystery  of  Mr  Bolton's,  be 
assured.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  it  will 
tell  rather  better  for  him  than  for  me; 
but  I  promise  you  the  explanation, 
someday,"  continued  the  bishop,  good- 
humouredly,  ^*  when  we  have  nothing 
better  to  talk  about."  The  archdeacon 
took  the  hint,  and  turned  the  conver- 
sation. Another  guest*  or  two  joined 
the  party;  dinner  succeeded,  and 
passed  oflf  much  as  such  affairs  usually 
do.  The  bishop,  although  he  did  not 
address  much  of  his  conversation 
directly  to  Bolton,  took  care  to  make 
him  feel  at  his  ease ;  and  Mr  Luttridge, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  became  remaric- 
ably  friendly — was  quite  surprised  that 
he  had  not  heard  of  him  before,  being, 
in  fact,  quite  a  near  neighbour — only 
nine  miles — nothing  at  all  in  that  part 
of  the  country — should  ride  over  to 
call  on  him  one  of  the  first  days  he 
could  spare — and,  in  fact,  said  -what 
became  him  to  say  to  the  bishop's 
friend  and  protegL 

Whatever  curiosity  might  have  been 
felt  on  the  subject  by  the  rest  of  the 
company,  it  was  not  until  they  had 
taken  their  departure  that  the  bishop 
thought  proper  to  explain  to  Bolton 
and  the  archdeacon  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  his  paying  an  incog- 
nito visit  to  the  former.  He  had  only 
lately  been  i^pointed  to  the  diocese, 
and  was  tberafore  personally  known 
to  but  few  of  his  clergy.  The  arch- 
deacon and  himself,  however,  were 
old  college  acquaintances,  and  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  him,  at  the  time  of  his 
casual  meeting  with  Harry  Bolton. 
Being  averse  at  all  times  to  any  kind 
of  ceremony  or  etiquette,  which  he 
could  reasonably  dispense  with,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  archdeacon's 
carriage  should  meet  him  at  B — ,  to 
which  place  his  own  had  conveyed 
him.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  town 
somewhat  before  the  hour  appointed, 
he  had,  according  to  his  custom, 
walked  out  quietly  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  localities,  and 
bad  unconsciously  passed  some  hours 


in  exploring  some  mins  at  a  little 
distance.  Meanwhile,  the  archdeacon, 
not  so  punctual  as  his  diocesan,  drove 
up  to  the  hotel  door  in  hot  haste,  con- 
siderably too  late  for  his  appointment, 
and  was  saluted  with  the  unpleasant 
information  that  his  lordship  had  been 
there,  and  was  gone  on  these  two 
hours, — for  his  previous  orders  had 
been  duly  obeyed,  and  the  episcopal 
equipage,  with  a  portly  gentleman  in- 
side, who  sustained  the  dignity  of  his 
position  as  chaplain  very  carefully, 
had  really  rolled  away  on  its  road 
homeward.  The  archdeacon  doubted, 
but  mine  host  was  positive;  and 
strengthened  his  position  by  the  asser- 
tion that  his  lordship  had  said  he  was 
going  to  Bircham  rectory,  a  piece  of 
intelligence  picked  up  from  the  ser- 
vants, with  exactly  enough  truth  in 
it  to  do  mischief.  Off  went  the  arch- 
deacon again,  annoyed  at  his  own 
dilatoriness ;  and  great  was  his  con- 
sternation on  reaching  home  to  find 
no  bishop ;  and  great  was  the  bishop's 
surprise,  on  returning  at  last  to  tiie 
hotel,  to  find  no  arehdeaeon ;  and 
great  the  confusion  throughout  the 
Kings  Arms ;  the  landlord  throwing 
the  blame  upon  the  waiters,  and  the 
waiters  upon  each  other.  Post-hOTses 
to  S— >  which  was  within  a  short 
three  miles  of  the  archdeacon's  rectory, 
were  ordered  at  once.  But,  alas  I 
after  many  delays  and  apologies,  none 
were  to  be  had  ;  almost  every  quad- 
ruped in  the  town  was  engaged  in 
taking  parties  home  from  the  opening 
of  the  Independent  College.  The 
bishop  was  not  a  man  to  make  diffi- 
culties ;  so,  leaving  his  only  remain- 
ing servant  to  await  any  remedial 
measures  which  the  archdeacon  might 
take  when  be  discovered  his  error, 
and  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
his  movements,  he  himself,  without 
mentioning  his  intention  to  any  other 
person,  walked  down  to  the  coach- 
office  at  the  Swan,  paid  his  fare,  and 
became  an  inside  passenger  by  the 
Regulator. 

Of  course,  when  the  archdeacon 
discovered  his  mistake,  no  time  was 
lost  in  procuring  fresh  horses,  and 
sending  back  the  carriage  to  B-—,  in 
the  hope  that  his  lordship  might  still 
be  forthcoming ;  but  it  brought  back 
to  the  anxious  expectants  at  the  rec- 
tory only  a  servant  and  a  portman- 
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tean ;  and  as  they  did  not  pass  the 
spot  whero  the  accident  occnrred,  and 
ab  inqnirics  made  at  S—  only  resulted 
in  the  intelligence  that  **  there  had 
been  sn  apset,  that  no  one  was  hnrt, 
and  that  the  passengers  had  walked 
homc,*^  they  made  np  their  minds  to 
await  some  accurate  information  as  to 
his  lordship*s  whereabouts  from  him- 
self, when  he  reliered  his  friends 
from  their  uncomfortable  suspense  by 
making  his  appearance  personally  at 
breakfast  on  the  Monday  morning; 
though,  to  punish,  as  he  jokingly  said, 
the  archdeacon,  for  leaving  him  in 
such  a  predicament,  he  would  tell 
them  nothing  more  than  that  he  had 
spent  the  Sunday  very  pleasantly 
with  a  friend. 

Much  amusemeft  ensued  at  the 
bishop's  details  of  bis  visit,  though  he 
good-naturedly  avoided  any  alli^ons 
that  could  possibly  be  embarrassing  to 
his  late  host.  Bolton  hud  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  bed,  and  it  was  late 
before  they  separated  for  the  night. 
Before  he  took  his  leave  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  bij«hop,  to  his  sur- 
prise, announced  his  intention  of  pay- 
ing him  a  second  visit.  **  I  think,  Mr 
Bolton,*'  said  he,  **  that,  having  in- 
trndeil  upon  you  once  in  disguise,  as 
I  may  say,  I  am  bound  to  come  and 
preach  foV  you  some  Sunday,  if  it  bo 
only  to  clear  my  own  character  in 
the  eyes  of  your  parishioners,**  (for 
Harry  had  confessed,  to  the  excani- 
Ing  amusement  of  all  parties,  his  own 
and  bis  clerk's  suspicions.)  *^  So,  if 
▼on  please,  and  if  my  good  friend 
hero  will  accompany  me,  we  will 
drive  over  to  yon  next  Sunday  room- 
ing; and  ril  try,"  continued  the  bishop 
slyly,  *^  if  I  cannot  get  Mr  Church- 
warden Brooks  to  put  vour  church  a 
little  to  rights  for  you.'*^ 

The  morning  arrived,  and  the 
archdeacon  and  the  bishop.  A  proud 
woman  bad  Molly  been  from  the 
moment  the  announcement  was  made 
to  her  of  the  intended  honour ;  and 
the  luncheon  which  she  had  prepared 
was,  considering  her  limited  re- 
sources, something  extraonlinary. 
But  when  his  lordship  alighted,  and, 
catching  a  sight  of  her  eager  face  in 
the  passage,  called  to  her  by  name, 
and  addressed  her  kindly— and  she 
recognised  the  features  of  the  un- 
known   guest,  whom   Sam    hud   so 


IrreTerently  slandered— the  good  old 
woman,  between  shame  and  gratiftca*"* 
tloo,  was  qnite  overcome,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  recover  her  self- 
possession  throughout  the  day.    Dur- 
ing tJie  whole  of  the  service,  she 
looked  at  the  bishop  instead  of  the 
prayer-book,  made  responses  at  ran- 
dom, and  was  only  saved  by  the 
good-natured  Interierence  of  his  lord- 
ship's own  man  from  totally  mining 
the  luncheon.    Of  course,  the  church 
was  crowded ;  the  sermon  was  plain 
and  impressive :  and  when,  after  ser- 
vice, the  whole  of  the  rasUc  congre- 
gation, collected  in  the  dinrchyard  to 
see  as  much  as  they  could  of  a  person- 
age few  of  them  had  ever  seen  before, 
flwmed  tc  lane  respectfhlly,  with  their 
hats  off,  for  him  to  pass  to  the  gate, 
the  bishop,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
claiming  their  attention   for  a  few 
moments,  spoke  a  few  words,  homely 
and  audible,  approving  their  behaviour 
during  the  service,  and  representing 
to  them  the  advantages  they  might 
derive  from  the  residence  among  them 
of  an  exemplary  minister,  such  as  he 
believed  they  had  at  present,  and  such 
as  hewonld  endeavour  to  provide  them 
with  in  the  possible  event  of  his  re- 
moval.   And    when    afterwards   he 
begged  to  be  introduced  to  the  church- 
wiu^en,  and,  taking  him  familiarly  by 
the  arm,  walked  with  him  round  the 
building,   pointed  out  indispensable 
repairs,   and,  without  any  word  of 
reproof,  explained  to  him  the  harm 
done  by  injudicious  patching,  and  put 
into  his  hands  a  liberal  contribution 
towards  the  expenses — it  might  have 
seemed  quite  wonderfhl  to  those  who 
either  overrate  or   underrate    poor 
human  nature,  how  much  more  popu- 
lar a  notion,  and  how  much  better 
understood   a   bishop  was    in    that 
remote*village  from  that  time  forth. 
The  landlord  of  the  Crown  and  Thistle 
was  quite  surprised  at  the  change  that 
had  come  over  Af  r  Brooks.    He  used 
to  be  rather  a  popular  orator  on  dub 
nights  and  other  convivial  occa^iono, 
taking  that  economical  view  of  church 
dignitaries  and  their  salaries  which, 
by  an  amusing  euphemism,  is  ca1Ie<l 
**  liberal**  in  politics;  but  subsequently 
to  this  occasion  he  seldom  joined  in 
these  discussions,  was  seen  less  fre- 
quently by  degrees  in  the  taproom  of 
the  Crown   and  Thbtle,  and  more 
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regularly  at  charch ;  and  once,  when 
hu^  pressed  for  an  opinion  by  some 
of  his  foimer  supporters,  was  asserted 
to  have  told  them  that  the  Crown  and 
Thistle  took  more  money  out  of 
people's  pockets  than  ever  the  bishops 
did. 

Harry  had  anticipated  much  amuse- 
ment from  Sam  Shears*  confasion, 
when  he  should  encounter,  in  his  full 
canonicals,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  the  person  of  the  apocryphal  Dr 
Bates ;  but  whatever  that  worthy's 
secret  discomfiture  might  have  been, 
he. carried  it  off  wonderfully  well,  and 
met  his  lordsliip  in  the  vestry  with  a 
lurking  smile  in  his  humble  obeisance, 
as  if  he  had  all  along  penetrated  the 
mystery  of  his  incognito.  With  Molly 
in  the  kitchen,  indeed,  he  had  for  some 
evenings  a  hard  time  of  it;  but  a 
threat  of  absenting  himself  altogethei*, 
which  he  ventured  in  some  fear  of  be- 
ing taken  at  his  word,  had  the  effect 
of  moderating  her  tone  of  triumph. 
Before  the  bishop  left,  he  called  Sam 
aside,  and  presented  him  with  a  sub- 
stantial token  of  remembrance ;  when 
Sam  took  the  opportunity  of  produc- 
ing, with  many  prefaces  of  apology, 
the  condemned  half-crown,  which  had 
fretted  in  his  pocket  ever  since. 

"  Please  your  lordship's  worship 
and  reverence,"  said  Sam,  "  this  here 
ain't  a  very  good  half-crown ;  at  least, 
I  can't  pass  it  noways  down  here.  I 
dare  say  as  your  lordship's  worship 
might  pass  it  away  easy  enough  among 
your  friends,  but — " 

"  Here,  here,"  said  the  bishop, 
laughing  heartily,  **  hero's  another  for 


you,  by  all  means,  my  man;  bnt 
pray  excuse  my  having  anything  more 
to  do  with  the  bad  one." 

Again  the  bishop  parted  from  his 
entertainer  with  many  expressions  of 
regard,  and  an  invitation  to  a^ien^i.^ 
some  time  with  him  at  his  palace, 
which  Bolton  did  much  to  his  satis- 
faction ;  and  received  from  him  so 
much  valuable  advice  and  paternal 
kindness,  that  he  always  considered 
the  snug  living  with  which,  some 
months  afterwards,  he  was  presented, 
one  of  the  least  of  his  obligations. 

^^  And  that's  how  Harry  Bolton 
came  to  be  a  neighbour  of  mlney" 
concluded  Long  Lnmley ;  '^  and  a  nice 
place  he  has  here,  and  a  capital 
neighbour  he  is." 

We  discussed  the  whole  story  over 
Lumley's  wine  after  dinner  the  next 
day,  when  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr 
Luttridge,  who  had  since  married  the 
bishop's  niece,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  a  disappointed  expectant  of  the 
living  given  to  Bolton,  made  one  of 
our  party. 

"A  very  odd  man,  certainly,  the 
bishop  is,"  was  that  gentleman's  re- 
mark ;  "  very  strange,  you  know,  to 
go  poking  about  the  country  in.Uiat 
kind  of  way.  Scarcely  the  thing,  in 
fact,  I  must  say." 

**  Upon  my  honour,"  said  Lumley, 

"you  parsons  ought  to    be   better 

judges  of  what  is  or  is  not  ^  the  thing' 

for  a  bishop,  than  I  can  be ;  but  if  the 

Bishop  of  F is  an  odd  man,  I 

know,  if  I  had  the  making  of  bishops, 
I'd  look  out  for  a  match  for  him." 
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XO.  I. — OUH  KXTERHAL  DANGtIIS. 


Among  the  many  remarkable  eir- 
cnmstauccs  which  a  comparison  of 
former  with  present  times  nerer  fails  to 
present  to  an  attentive  observer,  It  is 

Serhaps  the  most  remarkable  with 
ow  mnch  accnracy  the  effects  of 
great  changes  in  public  policy  are 
predicted  by  one  portion  or  the  com- 
mnoity,  and  with  what  entire  insensi- 
bility they  are  regarded  by  another. 
The  results  of  ail  the  chief  alterations 
in  the  system  of  government  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  times — the 
Contraction  of  the  Currency,  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Reform 
Bill,  Negro  Emancipation,  Free 
Trade,  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws— were  all  foretold  by  their  op- 
ponents at  the  time  they  were  under 
discussion,  with  such  accuracy  that 
their  predictions  might  pass,  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  for  a  concise 
history  of  their  effects.  And  yet  the 
whole  body  of  their  supporters,  em- 
bracing at  each  period  the  numerical 
majority  at  least  of  the  most  influ- 
ential part  of  the  nation,  were 
absolutely  deaf  to  these  warnings; 
they  ridiculed  the  authors  of  them, 
disputed  their  reasonings,  impugned 
their  motives,  and  were  only  the 
more  confirmed  in  the  headlong 
course  they  were  pursuing,  by  the 
demonstration  which  daily  experience 
was  affording  of  the  enormity  of  their 
own  error  on  previous  occasions.  It 
i.4  evident,  from  these  examples,  that 
Plato's  observation  is  well  founded, 
and  til  at  jL^eueral  ignorance  is  neither 
thegreatest:iocialevil,  nor  the  one  most 
to  be  dreaded.  Prejudice,  passion,  a 
thirst  for  scliish  aggrandisement,  are 
the  real  evils  which  affect  society;  and 
theirsway,  unhappily,  is  only  rendered 
the  more  iK>werful  with  the  extension 
of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  They  do  worse  than 
conceal  tbe  truth:  thev  render  men  in- 
sensible  to  it.  So  obstinately  do  the 
majority  of  men,  when  their  interests 
arc  supposed  to  be  at  stake,  or  their 
passions  are  inflamed,  resist  the  light  of 
truth ;  so  resolutely  do  they  disregard 
the  clearest  procession  of  demonstra- 


tion ;  so  prone  are  they  to  be  led 
away  by  the  arta  of  ambitious  men  or 
the  eflbrts  of  class  interest,— that  it 
may  be  safely  concluded  that  the 
greatest  national  disasters  cannot 
long  be  averted  when  affaire  are 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
numerical  majority;  and  that  their 
own  folly  or  infatuation  become  the 
instruments  of  the  Divine  judgments 
upon  mankind. 

A  memorable  example  of  the  truth 
of  these  observations,  and  of  their  vast 
importance  to  a  society  constrocted 
as  it  now  is  in  this  country,  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  recent  instance  of  the 
Papal  Aggression.  For  above  half  a 
century  past,  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  England  were  di- 
rected to  the  abolition  of  religious 
distinctions,  and,  in  particular,  to 
the  iotrodoction  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  an  entire  and  equal 
participation  in  the  power,  privileges, 
and  influence  of  Protestants.  In 
vain  was  it  urged  by  a  small  but  de- 
termined band,  headed  by  Lord  Eldon 
in  one  house  of  Parliament,  and  Mr 
Perceval  in  another,  that  however 
well-founded  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion were  in  the  general  case,  and 
however  desirable  it  might  be,  if  con- 
sistent with  security,  to  abolish  all 
distinctions  founded  on  differences  of 
religious  belief,  yet  tbe  opinion  of 
the  great  apostle  of  toleration,  Mr 
Locke,  was  well  founded,  that  these 
principles  could  not  be  safely  applied 
to  the  Itoman  Catholics,  because  they 
formed  part  of  a  great  foreign  reli- 
gious power,  whicli  formerly  boasted 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  brightest  jewel 
in  its  crown,  which  openly  aspired  to 
universal  domiuion,  and  would  never 
cease  striving  to  reunite  that  splendid 
appanage  to  the  Papal  dominions. 

These  observations  were  generally 
disregarded:  the  names  of  bigot.s, 
tyrants,  illiberals,  were  constantly 
applied  to  tbe  resolute  patriots  who 
still  continued  to  utter  them ;  conces- 
sion after  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  went  on ;  they  were  ad- 
mitted   without    reserve    into    the 
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their  Bishops   were   recognised   bj  ism.* 

Ministers  in  Ireland  and  the  colonies;        Another,  «id  not  less  memonble, 
the  entire  government  and  patron*  instance  of  the  wajr  in  whidi  pablio 
age  of  Ireland  were  surrendered  into  delosiona,  all  bat  universal,  which 
their  hands ;  nntil  at  length,  in  return  have  withstood  the  ntmort  force  of 
f(Mr  so  many  acts  of  condescension,  the  reason,  argument,  and  ezperieiice  for 
Pope  deemed  it  safe  to  throw  off  the  a  long  course  of  /ears,  have  beea 
mask,  and  send,  for  the  first  time  dur-  suddenly  dispdled  by  some  ipreat  fact 
ing  three  hundred  years,  a  Cardinal  to  which  struck  the  senses  of  all^  and 
London,  in  order  to  superintend  the  could  no  longer  be  denied,  has  oe- 
partition  of  England  into  ecclesiasUcal  curred  in  the  recent  vast  and  impor- 
divisions,  and  the  re-establishment  of  tant  change  whksfa  the  diseovory  of  the 
the  Romish  worship  in  every  parish  gold  in  California  has  made  on  the 
of  the  realm  I     Tken^  and  not  tUi  current  of  this  country,  and  of  th» 
then,  the  eyes  of  the  nation   were  worid«    For  thhrty  years  iwst  it  hat- 
opened  :    the    bubble,    which    the  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  British' 
Liberals  bad  kept  up  for  half  a  cen-  Government,  directed  by  the  preesnre 
taiy,  suddenly  burst,  and  the  dormant  of  the  mon^  power,  and  the  mfliieiiee 
strength  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  realised  capital,  to  augment  the 
was  awakened  to  an  extent  which  value  of  realised  wealth,  by  enhancing 
outstripped  all  calculation,  and  al-  its  price  and  cheapenhig  everything 
most  alarmed  the  most  dedded  op-  else.     To  effect  this,  gold  was  flm 
ponents  throughout  of  Papal  ambi-  selected  as  the  standara,  because  H^ 
tion  1     Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  was  the  most  valuable  of  the  predou* 
warning  voice  of  the  bigots  and  illi«  metals;  and  as  its  price  had  for  a  1ob|^ 
beralsofformer  days  was  recollected:  course   of  years   been    slowly   but 
their    oft-derided    predictions  were  steadily  advancing,  it  was  thought, 
searched  out :  the  streets  were  pla-  with  reason,  that  the  assumption  Si  ii 
carded  with  Lord  £ldon*s  vatidna-  as   the   standard  could  not  foil  tfr 
tions ;  and  the  journals  which  most  enhance  the  value  of  realised  capital 
openly  shaped  their  course  according  of  every   kind,  by  dieiq>ening  the  > 
to  popular  feding,  were  the  first  to  money-price  of  all  the  articles   in 
insert  in  capital  letters  the  now  fol-  which  every  one  else  dealt.    Next, 

*  **  We  have  now  lying  before  ns  both  the  printed  and  manuscript  copy  of  the 
petition  of  a  Talued  friend  (the  late  ReT.  W.  HowelU,  of  Long  Acre)  against  the  biU 
for  granting  to  Roman  Catholics  the  privilege  of  paralysing  the  hands  and  obstruct- 
ing the  labour  of  Protestant  statesmen.  At  page  92,  in  the  Memoirs  of  that 
eminent  man,  published  by  his  friend  and  executor,  Mr  Bowdler,  our  readers  will 
find  that  petition  speaking  with  little  less  than  prophetic  ?oice  of  the  confasion  and 
misery  certain  to  follow  a  measure  which  every  Protestant,  in  proportion  to  the 
clearness  of  his  riews  of  Divine  truth,  must  consider  a  downright  inflraction  of  his 
alle|nance  to  his  God. 

"We  quote  three  of  the  clauses  in  the  petition  alluded  to,andJwe  ask  whether  the 
fears  therein  expressed  have  not  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter': — 

** '  That  the  concession  of  the  elective  fhmchise  has  not  only  multiplied  the  crimes 
and  aggravated  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  but  shaken  likewise  the  very  foundation  of 
the  glorious  British  constitution,  the  majority  of  Irish  votes  heing  virtuidly  at  the 
disposal  of  a  demoralising,  disloyal,  turbulent,  and  traitorous  priesthood. 

*"That  the  concession  of  the  representative  fhmchise  would  be  productive  of 
further  and  progressive  evils,  and  enable  Romanists  either  to  prosecute  a  suceesifhl 
crusade  for  supremacy,  or  involve  the  eonnbj  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  ciril  war. 

^ '  That  the  grant  of  the  representative  franchise  would  soon  introduce  into  the 
British  Senate  such  an  infinz  of  members  firom  each  side  the  Channel,  as  woul^sbj 
voting  together  on  all  occasions  of  emergency,  control  your  honourable  house  and.  the 
other  estates  of  the  realm,  dictatb  to  thb  MurisrsBS  of  thb  crowit^  and  vobcK 
THEx  INTO  ANT  MBASUUB  they  pleascd.'  ** 

^'Lou>  Eldon's  PaiDicnoMS  iif  1829,  oil  khb  twbo  BBAnine  of  nm  Rokaii 
Cathouc  Rkubp  Bill. 

^  The  following  predictions  of  this  venerable  nehlrauui  were  al  the  tisM  wmn^ 
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small  notes  were  extlDgaished.  because 
tbey  formed  a  carrency  commeDsnrate 
to  tbe  wants  of  the  nation ;  and  con- 
sequently their  abundance  tended  to 
raise  prices.  Then  the  issue  of  notes 
beyond  £32,000,000  in  the  whole 
empire  was  made  to  depend  on  an 
amount  of  gold  coin  corresponding  to 
the  notes  issued  being  in  the  coffers  of 
the  banks  issuing:  in  other  words,  the 
currency  beyond  that  limited  amount, 
not  half  of  what  the  nation  required, 
was  made  entirely  metallic  Free 
Trade  was  next  introduced,  in  order 
still  further  to  augment  the  value  of 
realised  wealth,  by  taking  a  fourth 
from  the  price  of  every  commodity 
which  it  might  purchase,  and  conse* 
quently  depressing  to  a  similar  extent 
the  remuneration  of  productive  indus- 
try. All  this  was  rested  on  tbe 
plausible  plea  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
and  unchangeable  standard  of  value, 
and  preventing  monetary  crises,  by 
having  no  circulation  except  what 
was  based  on  the  most  precious  of  the 
precious  metals. 

This  system  was  adhered  to 
through  a  series  of  disasters  directly 
owing  to  its  adoption,  which  would 
have  destroyed  any  other  nation,  and 
levelled  with  the  dust  any  other 
people.  In  vain  was  it  represented 
that  gold  itself  was  a  commodity, 
liable  to  change  in  price  like  any  other 
article  of  commerce,  according  as  the 


supply  was  or  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand ;  thai  to  fix  a  standard  price 
for  it  was  to  cast  anchor  in  the  clonds, 
and  that  to  make  the  circulation  of 
the  country  depend  entirely  on  the 
retention  of  an  article  of  commerce, 
which  could  not  always  be  retained, 
was  necessarily  to  expose  it  to  the 
recnrrence  of  the  most  disastrous 
shock  to  credit.  These  warnings 
were  systematically  disregarded  ;  the 
bullion  system  was  adhered  to  amidst 
the  most  frightful  calamities ;  and  the 
nation,  as  the  price  of  its  adoption, 
underwent  a  series  of  monetary  con< 
vulsions  beyond  anything  reconled  in 
hustory,  and  which  entailed  losses 
greatly  exceeding  in  amount  the  con- 
fiscation and  destruction  of  property 
which  resulted  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

Where  are  these  dogmas  about  the 
immutability  and  indestmctible  value 
of  the  gold  standard  now?  *^  £ftlavit 
Deus,  et  dissipantur.**  The  bene- 
ficence of  Providence  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  a  benighted  and  suffering 
world.  As  reason  had  proved  inade- 
quate to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
interest,  the  reserves  of  nature  were 
let  in  :  the  floodgates  were  opened  : 
the  beneficent  stream  overspread  the 
world.  A  few  grains  of  gold  are  dis- 
covered in  digging  a  mill-course  in 
California,  and  the  whole  bullion 
system  is  blown  into  the  air.    The 


at  as  the  scaile  and  effete  expressions  of  a  bigoted  octogenarian.     What  a  lesson  has 
he  left  to  those  who  now  hold  the  rndder  of  the  state  in  their  hands  ! — 

*  *  I  know  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  bill  will  orerturn  the  aristocracy  and  the 
monarchy.  Whal  I  bare  stated  is  my  notion  of  the  danger  to  the  Establishment. 
Hare  they  not  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  for  erery  Protestant  archbishop — Roman 
Catholic  deaus  for  erery  Protestant  deau  !  Did  not  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tics dlspnte  against  Henry  VIII.  in  defenc*  of  the  power  of  the  Pope!  and  in 
l^Iary's  time  were  not  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  repealed,  not  by  the 
aotbority  of  Parliament,  but  through  tbe  influence  of  the  Pope's  legate  I  And  even 
Uiough  you  suppress  these  Roman  Catholics  who  utter  these  seditious,  treasonable, 
abominable,  and  detestable  speeches,  others  will  arise  who  will  utter  speeches  moro 
treasonable,  more  abominable,  and  more  detestable.  No  sincere  Roman  Catholic 
could  or  did  look  for  less  than  a  Roman  Catholic  king  and  a  Roman  Catholic  parliament. 
Their  lordships  might  flatter  tbemselfes  that  the  dangers  he  had  anticipated  were 
▼isionary,  and  God  forbid  that  be  should  say,  that  those  who  roted  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  will  not  hare  done  so  conscientiously,  belicTing  that  no  danger 
exists  or  can  be  apprehended  from.  it.  But  in  so  Toting,  they  had  not  that  know- 
ledge of  the  danger  in  which  they  were  placing  the  great,  the  paramount  interests  of 
this  Protestant  state.—  they  had  not  that  knowledge  of  iu  true  interests  and  situa- 
tion, which  they  ought  to  hare.  Those  with  whom  we  are  dealing  are  too  wary  to 
apprise  you  by  any  indiscreet  conduct  of  tbe  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed. 
When  those  dangers  shall  have  arriTed,  I  shall  hare  been  consigned  to  the  nm,  tbe 
sepulchre,  and  mortality  ;  but  that  they  will  arriTe,  I  hare  no  more  doubt  than  that 
I  yet  continne  to  exut.'  ''—UeUt  Lift  in  LQMdom,  Dec.  21,  IS50. 
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labour  of  a  lifetime  is  undone  in  a 
moment:  the  citadel  of  the  money 
power  is  blown  up  by  a  spark  falling 
in  its  own  magazine :  the  island  on 
which  the  Buliionists  had  cast  anchor 
itself  begins  to  drift  along.    Farewell 
to    all  their  dreams  of   cheapening 
everything :  farewell  to  the  boast  of 
their  able  and  principal  organ,  that 
they  had  made  the  sovereign  worth 
two  sovereigns !    The  sovereign  is  in 
process  of  becoming  only  worth  half 
a  sovereign.  The  ominous  intelligence 
has  been  received  from  Paris  that  the 
English  sovereign  had  declined  four- 
teen   sons  in  value ;     Holland  has 
openly  abandoned  the  gold  standard ; 
France  is  preparing  measures  to  meet 
the   altered  value    of  the    precious 
metals.    The  Buliionists  are  struck  in 
the  very  heart  of  their  power.    True 
to  their  motives,  though  not  to  their 
principles,  they  are  already  in  their 
journals  decrying  gold  as  a  standard, 
and  proposing  silver  in   its   stead. 
Everything  has  for  a  year  past  been 
rising  in  price  in    England   except 
agricultural  produce  and  sugar,  still 
kept  down  by  the  unrestrained  im- 
portation of  foreign  states.    For  long 
it  was  tried  to  write  down  California  \ 
but  the  gold-dust  at  length  became 
too  strong  for  them.    The  fatal  truth 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  that  the 
value  of  money  had  declined,  was 
declining,  and,  as  they  thought,  ought 
to  be  enhanced.     But  how  to  do  that 
was  the  diflSculty,   amidst  ceaseless 
fin*ivals  of  gold  from  California,  and  an 
overflowing  treasure  in  the  Bank  of 
England.    They  discovered  that  some 
other  idea  courd  be  formed  of  a  pound 
sterling  "  than  a  certain  determinate 
weight  of  gold  metal."    They  would 
fain  have  it  something  of  less  fleeting 
value.      The  truth  is  at  length  ap- 
parent to  the  nation — which  had  been 
so  long  denied  and  so  studiously  con- 
cealed by  those  who  were  profiting 
by  the  opposite  delusion — that  gold, 
like  every  other  metal,  is  a  commo- 
dity liable  to  change  in  value  accord- 
ing to  its  plenty  or  scarcity,  and  that 
it    is    hopeless    to     make    a    fixed 
standard  of  an  article  which  is  itself 
liable  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  price 
than  perhaps  any  other. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  examples 
of  this  sort  are  most  fitted  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of  the 


cause  of  truth,  or  despondency  as"to 
the  fate  of  a  nation  in  which  error  has 
been  widespread  and  long  continued, 
and  powerful  classes  of  society  are 
interested  in  its  being  perpetuated. 
It  is  evident  that  the  enormity  of 
error,  the  clearness  of  the  demon- 
stration of  its  falsehood,  the  perilous 
and  even  fatal  consequences  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  its  continu- 
ance, afford  no  sort  of  security  against 
its  sway  being  continued,  if  an  influ- 
ential class  is  interested  in  its  duration. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  extension 
of  education,  the  boasted  march  of 
intellect,  the  spread  of  journals,  the 
number  of  persons  interested  in  tbe 
termination  of  a  pernicious  policy,  the 
awful   consequences  which   may  be 
anticipated  from  its  continuance,  are 
often  wholly  impotent  to  rescue  a 
nation  from  disaster,  it  may  be  ruin, 
if  the  effects  of  the  disastrous  system 
are  not  so  plain  and  palpable  as  to  be 
obvious  to  the  senses  of  the  whole  of 
mankind.    But  while  all  this  is  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  one  hand — and  there 
is  obviously  no  limit  to    this  long 
continuance  of  the  most  ruinous  error 
in  the  opinions  and  policy  of  a  parti- 
cular nation— it  is  equally  evident,  on 
the  other,  that  there  is  a  bar  imposed 
by  Providence  to  the  eternity  of  error 
in  the  world  in  general.    The  laws 
of  nature  at  length  come   to  the  aid 
of  truth:   some   great   and  decisive 
event  occurs  which  renders  its  effects 
palpable  to  all  the  people ;  the  whole 
fabric  of  error  so  studiously  upheld, 
so  anxiously  defended,  is  overturned 
in  an  instant;  and  mankind,  awak- 
ening from  the  slumbers  of  half  a 
century,   are  astonished  only  how  a 
thing  so  very  evident  had  never  before 
struck  them.     They  then   find,  to 
their  infinite  surprise,  that  all  which 
has  occurred  had  been  clearly  fore- 
seen and  distinctly  predicted  by  the 
few  among  them  who  judged  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  and  cast  their  eyes 
beyond  the  interests  or  passions  of 
the  moment;    and  that  it  was  not 
because  truth  had  not  been  told  tO" 
them,  but  because  theg  would  not  lis- 
ten to  it,  that  all  the  calamities  they 
deplore  had  been  brought  upon  them. 
The  circumstances  which  mainly 
contribute  to  produce  this  extraordi- 
nary tenacity  of  error  and  insensibility 
to  truth,  in  the  majority  of  mankind 
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at  all  times  and  ander  all  circam- 
stances,  are  their  general  indifference 
to  distant  effects,  and  their  acnte  sense 
at  present  hardens.    If  the  danger  is 
obvioas  and  visible  to  the  senses  of 
all,  and,  above  all,  if  it  threatens  imme- 
diate evil  to  all,  the  mass  of  men  will 
often  make  incredible,  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  avert  it.     Bot  if  it 
is  distant  and  contingent  only,  and 
the    remedies    propoMd    to    guard 
against  it  are  attended  with  present 
burdens,  however  slight,  it  will  in 
general  be  found  that  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  make  them  do  anything  to 
guard  against  the  impending  evils. 
In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  them 
well,*  "  they  prefer  any  load  of  in- 
famy, however  great,  to  any  burden 
of  taxation,  however  light."     They 
never  will  incur  present  expense  to 
gnard  against  future  danger.    It  is 
for  this  reason  that  states  in  which 
the  popular  voice  is  all-powerful  so 
often  rush    into    f4>roign   wars  with 
scarcelv  any  preparations,  and  are  so 
often  defeated  by  nations  possessing 
far  less  vigour  and  fewer  resources, 
but  in  whom  the  wisdom  of  a  mo- 
narchical or  aristocratic  government 
has  made  an  adequate  provision  in 
peace  for  the  contingency  of  future 
hostilities.    All  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes, we  know,  failed  to  make 
the  Athenian  people  take  any  steps 
to  an;nnent  the  national  armaments, 
and  they  got  the  battle  of  Cbirronea 
and  subjugation  by  Philip  in  conse- 
quence.   The  English,  in  177H,  com- 
menced the  contest  with  their  revolted 
American    colonies  with    a   regular 
army  of  20,000  men,  and  they  lost 
the  colonies  in  consequence:     they 
began  the  war  with  France  in  1793 
with  40,000  regular  soldiers  in  the 
British    empire,    when   their  enemy 
had  1.200,CHX>  men  under  arms;  and 
it  cost  them  a  struggle  of  twenty 
years,  and  six   hundred  millions  of 
debt  incurrecl,   to  get  the  b«»lter  of 
the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
infatuation.    Tliey  starved  down  the 
establi:thment  in  India,  and  forbade 
all  hoz«tile  preparations,  even  though 
it  was  a  dominion  won,  and  mhich 
could  only  be  upheld,  by  the  sword,  till 
it  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  de- 
struction on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  : 


and  the  empire  which  disposed  of  the 
resonrces  of  80,000,000  of  subjects, 
owed  its  extrication  from  what  seem- 
ed nnavoidable  ruin,  only  to  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  resting  on  a  population  of 
6,000,000  only,  when  victoiy  was  with- 
in their  grasp.  The  Americans  rushed 
into  a  contest  with  England  in  1812 
with  a  fleet  of  six  frigates  and  an  army 
of  8000  men ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  in  two  years  their  commerce  was 
totally  destroyed,  their  capital  taken 
by  a  British  division  of  S500  men, 
and  the  general  suffering  would  in  six 
months  have  made  the  Northern 
States  break  off  from  the  Union,  had 
not  England,  weary  of  fighting  and 
satiated  with  glory,  sheathed  her 
sword  when  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  was  within  her  power. 

But  in  addition  to    this    general 
cause  of  delusion  and  error,   which 

genrades  all  states  really  regulated 
y  the  popular  voice,  there  b  another 
and  a  still  more  powerful  one  which 
occasions  and  perpetuates  the  most 
ruinous  public  delusions  in  an  ad- 
vanced and  complicated  state  of 
society.  This  arises  from  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  classes  who  be- 
come interested  in  the  perpetuating 
of  error  because  they  profit  by  it,  ami 
the  impossibility  of  get  ting  the  great 
bulk  of  men  to  see,  among  the  nume- 
rous cauRes  which  are  then  acting 
upon  their  fortuneji,  the  real  ones  to 
which  their  sufferings  are  owing. 
They  know  perfectly  when  they  are 
prosperous,  and  when  unfortunate ; 
out  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  see,  to  what  either  the  pro- 
sperity or  adversity  is  to  be  ascril>ed. 
If  the  consequences  of  a  particular  lino 
of  policy  could  be  brought  before  them 
by  a  ctrar  cm// «Aorl  process  of  demon- 
stration —  if  they  could  see  from 
whence  their  suffering  in  truth  comes, 
and  the  arrow,  known  to  have  been 
discharged  from  the  quivers  of 
IVee  Trade  and  a  metallic  currency, 
could  iM  seen  festering  in  the  breast 
of  ever^'  induKtrions  man  in  the  coun- 
try,  one  nniversal  bur^t  of  indignation 
would  arise  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.  This  system,  so 
profitable  to  the  moneyed  rich,somiu- 
008  Co  the  Industrious  poor,  would  be 
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abolished,  amidflt  shouts  of  eoiigrata- 
ladon  from  one  end  of  the  coantry  to 
the  other,  in  a  month.  But  they  omu- 
not  be  brought  to  see  this ;  and  the 
vast  riches  which  the  continuance  of 
this  system  is  daily  bringing  to  the 
moneyed  classes,  enables  them  to 
perpetuate  the  darkness. 

The  press  in  such  circumstances 
becomes — what  it  was  in  Napoleon*s 
time  in  France,  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  military  power — ^what 
Madame  de  Stael  feared  it  would  one 
day  become  in  all  aged  communities — 
the  most  powerful  engine  for  the  dif- 
Insion  and  continuance  of  error. 
The  most  ruinous  systems  of  public 
policy  are  then  pursued  with  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  mHiumnaires  who 
profit  by  them,  with  the  loud  applause 
and  able  assistance  of  the  public 
press,  who  are  guided  by  the  require- 
ments of  their  subscribers,  or  directed 
by  the  dictates  of  their  shareholders, 
and  amidst  the  supine  indifference 
mr  sullen  despair  of  the  industrious 
classes,  who  are  steeped  in  misery  by 
their  effects.  They  see  they  are 
ruined,  but  ihey  know  not  how  or  by 
whom ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  public 
press  are  careful  to  direct  theur  atten- 
tion to  any  but  the  right  quarter  for 
redress,  in  despair  at  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  distresses,  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  follow  the  usual  instinct 
of  the  multitude  in  such  cases — they 
fasten  upon  the  seen  in  preference  to 
searching  for  the  unseen,  and  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  any  demagogue  of  the 
day  who  lays  before  them  plans  for  a 
great  reduction  of  public  burdens,  by 
abandoning  nearly  the  whole  means 
of  the  public  defence.  Thus  a  per- 
petual reduction  of  our  military  and 
naval  armaments,  and  means  of  main- 
taining our  independence  or  even 
existence  as  a  nation,  is  forced  upon 
successive  Governments,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  obvious  peril 
with  which  such  reductions,  with 
increasing  armaments  on  the  part  of 
our  neighbours,  and  increasing  points 
of  attack  upon  the  part  of  ourselves, 
muit  be  attended;  and  the  policy 
which  has  impoverished  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  terminates  in  its 
natural  result,  the  destruction  of  the 
nation  itself.  Such  is  the  most  com^ 
mon  process  of  national  ruin. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  day 


will  one  day  eooie  whMi  all  these 
illusions  wiU  be  dispeQed.  If  a  Rns- 
idan  fleet  of  twenty-five  slMps  of  the 
Mne  anchors  off  the  Nore,  and  de- 
mands the  surrender  ,of  the  arsenal  cit 
Woolwich,  and  of  our  ships  of  war  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  as  the 
condition  of  their  raising  the  block- 
ade of  the  capital  or  saving  it  firom  pil- 
la^—or  if  a  French  squadron  of  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line  takes  a  second  look 
into  Torbay,  and  we  have  only  tlvee 
or  four  half-manned  seventy-ronn  to 
oppose  to  them— or  if  an  invading  army 
of  80,000  men  lands  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  and  we  can  only  muster 
30,000  regular  troops  to  stop  tbdr 
progress— if  Woolwich  is  taken,  and 
Hyde  Park  is  the  scene  of  an  enemylk 
camp,  and  London,  like  Paris,  capi- 
tulates to  the  conquenMT— or  if  Bussia 
and  America  unite  together  and  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  half  of  our 
fleet  and  the  whole  of  our  arsenals 
as  the  price  at  which  tiiey  will  allow 
their  min-laden  vessels  to  come  to 
Great  Britain  and  restore  bread  to  the 
7,000,000  of  our  popuhuion  whom  we 
have  in  four  years  rendered  dependent 
on  supplies  from  those  countries  for 
their  daily  food,  or  if  wheat  rises  to 
160s.  the  quarter,  and  the  quartern  loaf 
to  2s.  in  consequence  of  our  refusal— if 
the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  -the 
Clyde  are  blockaded  by  hostile  fleets, 
and  700,000  or  800,000  manufacturers 
with  their  families,  for  the  sake  of 
the  riches  produced  by  whom  we  have 
sacrificed  everything,  are  sudd^y 
thrown  out  of  employment — or  if  the 
seamen  of  the  Baltic  and  other  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe  have  come  to 
outnumber  our  own  in  the  carrying  on 
of  our  trade,  and  threaten  to  disable 
our  commerce,  and  bring  us  to  death's 
door,  by  simply  recalling  their  crewa 
— or  if  the  Bank  stops  pajment  in 
the  midst  of  these  calamities,  and 
public  and  private  credit  are  at  onoe 
destroyed  at  the  very  time  when  their 
assistance  is  most  needed— liAen,  and 
noi  au  lAoi,  will  England  speak  oat 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

How  rapidly  will  the  scales  then 
fall  fh)m  the  eyes  which  have  so  long 
been  Uinded ;  how  bitter  will  be  the 
regret  at  the  inexplicable  insensibi- 
lity now  to  solemn  warnings;  how^ 
intense  the  indignation  at  tbeddo^ 
sioQS  wbieb,  for  the  sake  of  prei 
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profit  to  the  deladerSf  has  so  long 
been  prACtised  npon  theml  The 
bant  of  indignation  with  which  the 
appointment  of  the  Lord  Cardinal 
was  received  thronghont  England, 
the  more  suppressed  apprehensions 
with  which  the  opening  of  the  Cali- 
fomian  treasures  was  viewed  by  oar 
moneyed  oligarchy,  can  afford  but  a 
faint  image  of  the  feelings  of  a^ny 
which  will  then  wring  the  Bntisb 
heart— the  frightful  cry  of  distress 
which  will  then  rise  up  from  famish- 
ing millions,  the  universal  horror  at 
past  neglect  which  will  send  the  iron 
into  the  soul  of  our  whole  people. 
Their  efforts  to  redeem  the  past  will 
probably  be  great;  their  struggles 
will  be  those  of  a  giant.  But  it 
may  be  too  late.  They  will  be  in 
the  condition  of  the  Athenian  people 
when  Lysander  cast  anchor  off  the 
Pincns,  after  the  burning  of  their 
fleet  at  Aigos  Potamos ;  or  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, when  the  legions  of  Scl- 
pio,  in  the  last  Punic  war,  drew 
round  their  walls ;  or  of  the  Parisisns, 
when  **  Europe  in  arms  before  their 
gates**  demanded  the  surrender  of  all 
their  con(|ue«its.  They  will  be  pro- 
foundly mortified — they  will  be  cut  to 
the  heart ;  they  would  give  half  they 
possess  for  a  deliverance,  but  they 
will  be  forced  to  submit ;  and  to  the 
annalist  of  these  moumfhl  times  will 
only  remain  the  task  of  drawing  the 
appropriate  moral  from  the  melan- 
choly tale,  and  recording  the  fall  and 
ruin  of  England  for  the  instruction  of, 
and  as  a  beacon  to  be  avoided  bv, 
future  times. 

The  Free  Trade  and  Bullionint 
orators  will  exclaim  that  this  state- 
ment is  overcharged — that  these  ap- 
prehensions are  entirely  chimerical — 
that  neither  France  nor  Russia  have 
the  slightest  intention  of  going  to 
war  with  us — that  the  days  of  nos- 
tility  between  nations  are  at  an  end~ 
that,  even  if  we  were  attacked,  onr 
resources  are  greater  than  ever — and 
that  the  insular  situation  of  Great 
Britain  gives  her  a  security  which 
renders  the  maintenance  of  costly 
armaments  for  the  national  defence 
wholly  unnecessary.  This  is  what 
they  iri7/  gay ;  and  we  tell  them  what 
tkey  wiU  mot  say. — ^They  will  never 
allude  to  the  arguments  which  follow, 
which  will  denoDttrate  the  reality  of 


all  this  peril  aa  clearly  as  any  propo- 
sition in  Euclid ;  if  they  do  allude  U> 
them,  it  will  only  be  to  ridicule  and 
misrepresent— the  usual  resource  of 
detected  error  in  presence  of  irresis- 
tible arguments.  They  will  never 
allude  to  the  facts  or  arguments  ad- 
duced on  the  other  side ;  but,  treating 
the  whole  persons  who  adduce  them 
— and  ourselves  among  the  rest — 
as  utter  fanatics  and  monomaniacs, 
continue  to  inculcate  on  thehr  nume- 
rous readers^who  never  look  at  any 
papers  on  the  other  side — the  entiro 
security  of  the  nation,  the  evident 
advent  of  a  time  when  all  wars  are 
to  cease,  onr  secure  and  unassailable 
position,  and  the  utter  folly  of  incurr- 
ing the  certain  evil  of  present  ex- 
pense for  the  purpose  of  warding  off 
such  contingent,  remote,  and  chime- 
rical dangers.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  ability  with  which  this  method 
of  upholding  delusions  is  carried  oi>, 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  It 
is  listened  to  both  by  the  opulent  and 
powerful  class  whose  means  of 
amassing  fortunes  would  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  numerous  class  whose 
burdens  would  in  a  slight  degree  be 
increased  by  a  change  of  system. 

The  argument,  that  the  era  of 
wars  has  ceased,  that  Peace  Con- 
gresses are  henceforth  to  supersede 
the  logic  of  cannon,  and  that  the 
sooner  we  disband  our  troops,  and 
sell  our  ships  of  the  line,  as  a  costly 
relic  of  a  preadamite  age,  the  better 
— would  be  an  extremely  strong  one, 
and  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  if  It  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  But  if  thb  is  not 
the  case— if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
facts  are  all  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter—  then  the  argument,  based 
on  such  a  fallacious  fbundation,  be- 
comes the  strongest  which  can  be 
nrged  on  the  other  side.  Now,  with- 
out going  back  to  former  times  and 
the  annals  of  history,  let  us  attend 
only  to  onr  own  days,  and  what  we 
see  around  us,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  war  be- 
coming unknown  among  men,  and  a 
real  millennium  causing  all  swords  to 
be  turned  into  pruning-hooks. 

Everybody  kif^ws  that  the  tendency 
of  the  present  times  is  to  become 
democratic ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  tlie 
increased  weight  of  the  people— tho 
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greatest  sufferers  from  the  ravages  of 
war — in  the  direction  of  pnblic  affairs, 
that  the  advocates  of  universal  peace 
rest  their  predictions  of  the  imme- 
diate advent  of  a  pacific  roillenniam. 
What  countenance  do  the  facts  of 
recent  times — even  if  all  previous 
history  were  set  aside — afford  to  the 
assertion  that  democratic  influenco  is 
essentially  of  a  pacific  character,  and 
that  with  the  increase  in  all  civilised 
states  of  popular  power,  the  disuse 
and,  at  length,  extinction  of  war 
may  be  anticipated  ? 

So  far  from  affording  any  counte- 
nance to  such  an  idea,  all  recent,  as 
well  as  former  experience,  leads  to 
conclusions  directly  the  reverse,  and 
induces  the  melancholy  prognostica- 
tion that,  with  the  general  increase  of 
democratic  influence,  not  only  will 
the  sphere  of  future  hostility  be  aug- 
mented, but  its  fierceness  and  devasta- 
tions will  be  fearfully  enhanced.  Who 
commenced  the  dreadful  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  for  twenty 
long  years  deluged  Europe  with 
blood,  and  brought  the  tricolor  stand- 
ards— the  emblem  of  Republicanism 
—into  every  capital  of  continental 
Europe? — Democratic  ascendency  in 
Paris;  the  crimes  and  ambition  of 
the  Girondists ;  the  bloodthirsty  pas- 
sions of  the  Jacobins,  which,  not  con- 
tent with  ravaging  and  drenching 
with  gore  their  own  country,  could 
not  find  vent  but  in  the  sacking  and 
plundering  of  all  Europe.  What 
afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  terrible 
struggle  in  Poland  in  1831,  and  in- 
duced the  multiplied  sufferings  of  that 
gallant  but  inconsiderate  and  infatu- 
ated democracy  ? — The  French  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  which,  but  for  the 
firmness  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  his 
determination  to  risk  all  rather  than 
gratify  the  passion  for  war  in  the 
Republicans  who  had  elevated  him 
to  power,  would  have  involved 
Europe  in  universal  conflagration. 
What  brought  on  the  horrid  civil 
war  in  Spain,  which  for  fiy^  years 
overwhelmed  the  Peninsula  with 
horrors  and  cold-blooded  atrocities, 
which  throw  even  those  consequent 
on  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  into 
the  shade? — A  democratic  triumph 
in  Madrid;  the  placing  of  a  revo- 
lutionary queen  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  ;  the  determination  and  armed 


intervention  of  England  and  Franco 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  popular  aggres- 
sion in  both  kingdoms  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 

What  overturned  the  throne  and 
pacific  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  ? — His 
determination  to  keep  at  peace ;  his 
resolution  to  coerce,  at  any  hazard, 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Parisian 
democrats.  He  tried  to  bo  a  *^  Napo- 
leon of  Peace,"  and  he  lost  his 
throne  and  died  in  exile  in  con- 
sequence. What  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  triumph  of  the  Republicans 
in  Paris  in  February  1848?  W^as 
it  the  reign  of  universal  tranquillity 
— the  advent  of  peace  and  good- will 
among  men  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  outbreak  of  general  hostility 
— the  universal  arming  of  nation 
against  nation,  of  people  against 
people,  of  race  against  race  ?  Did  not 
Republican  Piedmont  invade  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  Republican  Prussia,  Hol- 
stein ;  and  Republican  France  besiege 
Rome  ?  Did  not  the  Magyar  rise  np 
against  the  Sclave,  and  the  Bohemian 
against  the  Austrian,  and  the  Lom- 
bard against  both ;  and  was  not  the 
frightful  scene  of  almost  universal 
hostility  appeased— and  that  for  the 
time  only — by  the  appalling  appear- 
ance of  a  hundred  thousand  Musco- 
vites on  the  Hungarian  plains  ?  Have 
not  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  last 
six  months  been  on  the  verge  of  a 
dreadful  contest?  Have  not  the 
burghers  and  ploughmen  of  all  Ger- 
many been  called  from  their  peaceful 
avocations,  to  man  the  ranks  of  the 
laudwehr  ?  Have  not  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  been  arrayed  on  the 
opposite  sides,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Saale  crowded  with  armies  paralleled 
only  by  those  which  in  1813  stood  on 
those  of  the  Elbe  ?  And  what  stopped 
this  dreadful  war,  and  sent  back 
those  multitudes  of  armed  citizens 
unscathed  to  their  peaceful  homes? 
Was  it  republican  France,  or  popular 
England  ?  No ;  it  was  despotic  Rus- 
sia. It  was  the  presence  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  armed  and 
disciplined  Muscovites  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  which  like  a  thunder- 
cloud overcast  the  east  of  Enropo, 
and  at  last  cooled  down  the  ardent 
ambition  of  democratic  Prussia  into 
something  like  a  just  estimate  of  the 
chances  of  the  conflict,  and  a  tern- 
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porary  respect  for  the  rights  of  other 

UAtiOIIS. 

Turn  to  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
and  id  the  prospect  more  indicative  of 
the  advent  of  a  pacific  iiiilleDnium  ? 
Is  it  to  be  found  among  the  English 
colonists  in  India,  or  the  energetic 
republicans  of  America  V  Have  not 
the  Knglish,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
been  engaged  in  almost  ceaseless  hos- 
tilities in  iiindostan  or  China,  during 
which  ultimately  our  victorious  stand- 
ards have  been  advanced  to  Cabul 
and  Nankin ;  and  we  have  seen  our 
empiro  shaken  to  its  very  foundation 
by  the  disasters  of  the  Coord  Cabnl 
Pass,  and  the  frightful  contest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej?  Is  America 
more  peaceful,  and  is  the  advent  of 
the  reign  of  peace  foreshadowed  by  the 
entire  aMtiuence  from  ambitious  and 
angry  passious  in  the  republicans  of 
its  southern  or  uurthem  hemisphere  ? 
lias  not  the  former,  since  thedisastrons 
era  when  its  revolution  began,  been 
the  theatre  of  convulsions  so  fre<]nent, 
and  bloodshed  so  iucessant,  that  his- 
tor}',  in  despair,  has  ceased  to  reconl 
the  names  of  these  coutlicis,  and 
points  with  horror  only  to  their  woeful 
consequences?  And  has  not  Nor- 
thern Americii,  during  the  l:ist  twenty 
years,  exhibite<l  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  lust  of  conquest  hav- 
ing gained  pos'ression  of  the  most 
infinential  portions  of  her  inhabitants? 
Were  they  not  actually  at  war  with 
us  in  1x37  to  support  the  Canadian 
revolutionists  :  did  they  not  cheat  us 
out  of  three- fourths  of  Maine,  and 
bully  us  out  of  half  of  ( >regon ;  and 
have  they  not  si^uatted  down,  without 
the  vestifrc  of  a  title,  on  Texas;  and 
when  the  Mcxionn»  resentetl  the  ag- 
gression, invaded  their  territory  and 
wrested  from  theni  the  half  of  it, 
including  the  whole  auriferous  n*gion 
of  California?  In  short,  war  sur- 
rounds us  on  all  sides;  its  passions 
are  raging  throughout  the  world ;  an 
era  of  such  hostile  prognostications 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  And  yet  Mr  Cobden 
and  Mr  Bright  declare,  to  admiring 
and  assenting  audiences  in  Manches- 
ter, that  the  era  of  war  is  past,  and 
that  we  should  disband  our  tn>ops  and 
sell  our  ships  of  the  line !  Thoy  are 
like  an  insane  patient  in  a  distant 
wing  of  a  bnilduig  which  is  wrapped 


in  flames,  who  positively  refuses  to  do 
anything  to  save  himself,  saying, 
^*  They  will  never  reacli  me.'* 

lias  the  conduct  of  the  English 
Government  for  twenty  years  past 
evinced  the  reality  of  the  alleged  dis- 
inclination to  hostilities  which  is  said 
to  be  creeping  over  all  established 
govemments,  and  to  which  popular 
ones  in  particular  are  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner  averse  ?  Has  not  our 
conduct,  on  the  contrary,  even  in 
Europe,  been  aggressive  and  provoca- 
tor}'  to  war  in  the  very  highest  degree  ? 
Did  we  not  anite  with  France  to  force 
a  revolutionary  government  on  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  to  prevent  a  legiti- 
mate one  in  Belgium  from  recovering 
its  lawful  possessions?  Did  we  not, 
along  with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Atis- 
tria,  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  at  the 
time  of  the  bombardment  of  Beyront 
and  the  siege  of  Acre,  to  France ;  and 
did  not  the  fimmoss  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  accession  of  Guizot,  whom  lie 
called  to  his  councils  at  the  critical 
moment,  alone  prevent  a  general 
and  frightful  war  in  Europe?  It 
is  well  known,  to  all  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  we  were 
still  nearer  a  war  with  France  some 
years  afterwards,  when  the  affair  of 
Otaheite  and  Queen  Pomare  revived 
the  ancient  and  undying  jealousy  of 
the  two  countries.  We  know  it  for  a 
fact,  that  at  that  period  the  French 
were  prepared  for,  and  fuUy  fjtprcteil 
instant  hostilities ;  and  that  for 
several  nights  six  thousand  choice 
light  troops  slept  armed  and  accoutred 
on  board  the  huge  war- steamers  at 
Cherbourg,  ready  to  start  at  daybreak 
for  a  descent  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Britain,  and  on  some  of  its  unde- 
fended dockyards,  where  not  a  vestige 
of  preparation  had  been  made  to  re- 
|)el  them. 

But  why  recnr  to  periods  compara- 
tively remote  for  proofs  of  a  state  of 
things  which  recnr  under  our  present 
foreign  administration  as  periodically 
as  commercial  catastrophes  do  under 
onr  monetary  system  ?  In  November 
184i^  we  sent  Admiral  Parker,  with 
the  whole  Meditt'iranean  fleet,  to  the 
month  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  took 
the  Czar  bv  the  lieard  to  r«*scne  from 
bis  grasp  some  thousand  Hungarian 
insurgents  :  and  not  content  with  this 
denoDstration— which  was  as  bostiio 
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us  the  ancboriDg  of  a  Russian  fleet  off 
the  Nore  woald  have  been  to  this 
country — he  was  directed  to  cast 
anchor,  on  his  return,  off  the  Piriens, 
and  bid  defiance  to  France  and  Russia, 
the  guarantees  with  ourselves  of  the 
independence  of  Gre'ece.  On  this 
occasion  we  were  so  near  a  rupture 
that  the  French  ambassador  actually 
left  London,  and  the  Russian  one  was 
preparing  to  follow  his  example,  when 
an  immediate  war  with  the  two  largest 
powers  of  Europe — thus,  by  unparal- 
leled rashness  on  our  part,  brought,  for 
the  first  time  for  half  a  century,  to  act 
cordially  together— was  only  prevented 
by  our  succumbing  and  referring  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  as  they  had  all 
along  proposed,  instead  of  exacting  it 
at  the  cannon^s  mouth,  as  we  had  at 
first  endeavoured  to  do.  And  for 
what  mighty  national  interest  was  this 
enormous  peril  incurred,  when,  as 
usual,  we  were  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet  it  ?  Was  it  to  save  Hindostan 
from  invasion,  or  raise  the  blockade  of 
the  Nore,  or  extricate  our  fleet  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Czar  ?  No  !  It  was 
to  QnfoTce  private  claims  of  M.  Pacifico 
and  Mr  Finlay  on  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, to  the  amount  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds — a  proceeding  which  afibrded 
the  Continental  powers,  if  they  had 
been  as  hostilely  disposed  as  our 
Government,  a  fair  precedent  for  send- 
ing a  Russian  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of 
the  line  to  the  Nore,  to  demand 
satisfaction  from  our  Government 
for  the  brutal  attack  on  Marshal 
Ilaynau !  And  yet,  such  is  the 
infatuation  produced  by  party  spirit, 
that  not  only  was  this  aggressive  act 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  after  we 
had  been  obliged  to  recede  from  it, 
but  it  was  approved  by  the  very  men 
who  are  constantly  preaching  up 
the  immediate  advent  of  a  pacific  mil- 
lennium, and  the  necessity  of  disband- 
ing our  troops  and  selling  our  ships 
of  the  line. 

Surrounded  then,  as  we  undeniably 
are,  with  the  flames  and  the  passions 
of  war  on  every  side ;  slumbering  on 
the  edge  of  a  volcano,  the  fires  of 
which  are  smouldering  under  our 
feet  and  gathering  strength  for  a 
fresh  and  still  more  terrific  explosion ; 
actuated  as  we  are  by  unbounded 
national   haughtiness,   and  a   most 


aggressive  system  of  foreign  policy, 
have  we  done  anything  to  support 
our  pretensions,  or  avert  thos^ 
ravages  from  our  own  shores  which 
we  have  so  lil)erally  scattered  on  all 
the  adjacent  coasts?  Have  we  100,000 
regular  troops  and  200,000  land- 
wehr,  in  the  British  Islands,  ready  to 
repel  insult ;  and  a  fleet  of  30  ships 
of  the  line  and  20  armed  steamers, 
ready  afloat  and  manned,  on  the 
German  Ocean  and  in  the  Channel,  to 
secure  our  harbours  from  attack,  and 
raise  a  blockade  of  our  coasts? 
Have  we — since  we  are  so  set  upon  a 
foreign  war,  and  have  done  so  muck 
to  spread  the  passions  which  neces- 
sarily lead  to  it,  and  made  so  many 
hostile  demonstrations  calculated  in- 
stanUy  to  induce  it — made  preparations 
in  our  Exchequer  and  our  granaries 
for  its  expenses  and  its  privations? 
Have  we,  like  Frederick  the  Great 
when  he  invaded  Silesia,  a  fund  of 
£7,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  to  meet 
his  war  expenses ;  or  Napoleon, 
when  he  plunged  into  Russia,  a  re- 
serve of  £14,000,000  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Tuileries?  Have  we  fortified 
Woolwich,  the  general  arsenal  of  the 
empire,  and  Chatham,  and  our  other 
naval  depots,  hitherto  undefended? 
Have  we  cleared  out  the  glacis  of 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  so  as  to 
give  free  range  to  the  guns  of  the 
works,  and  established  a  great  centred 
fortification  at  Weedon,  or  some 
other  central  point  in  England, 
whither  our  troops  might  retire,  if 
obliged  to  evacuate  London,  and 
where  the  new  levies,  raised  in 
haste,  might  receive  the  elements 
of  discipline,  without  the  risk  of 
being  assailed,  while  yet  in  the  awk- 
ward squad  state,  by  the  enemies* 
cuirassiers  ? 

Alas !  we  have  done  none  of  these 
things.  Woolwich  is  still  an  open 
depot,  liable  to  be  taken  by  a  single 
regiment ;  there  is  not  a  bastion  at 
Weedon ;  there  is  not  a  defensible 
post  in  the  environs  of  London; 
Chatham,  Sheemess,  and  Deptford 
are  entirely  open  on  the  land  side ;  and 
although  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
are  fortified,  and  may  be  pronounced 
impregnable  against  a  naval  assault, 
they  are  far  from  being  so  against  a 
land  force.  The  enemy  would  not 
require  to  run  a  sap  up  to  the  counter- 
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scarp :   we   have    saved    him    the 
trooble,  by  allowinff  booses  to   be 
bnilt  almost  everywhere  so  near  the 
ditch,  that  the  besiegers  woald  effect 
'  a  lodgment  there  the  first  day,  and 
be  able  to  batter  in  the  breach  in  two 
days  more.  Landwehr  we  have  none« 
nnless  30,000  pensioners — most  vatu- 
able  veterans,  of  great  use  against 
mobs,  or  for  garrison  service,  bnt  little 
qnalified  for  the  field — deserve  the 
name :  our  y^mannr,  though  admir- 
ably mounted  and  full  of  spirit,  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  duties, 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  fatigues,  of 
actual  warfare.    We  have  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
and  these  but   imperfectly   manned^ 
ready  for  sea  in  our  harbours ;  and 
the  regular  troops  in  Great  Britain, 
though  second  to  none  in  the  world 
in  discipline  and  courage,  can  only 
mnster  37,000  sabres  and  bayonets, 
and  in  the  two  islands  amount  only  to 
61,000 !  I    In  proportion  to  the  eager- 
ness with  which  we  have  spread  abroad 
the  passions  and  lighted  the  flames  of 
war  in  all  the  adjoining  states,  is 
the  assiduity  with  which  we  have 
neglected  or  abandoned  our  own  de- 
fences ;  and  the  promptitude  we  have 
evinced,  on  every  possible  occasion, 
to  provoke  the  hostility  or  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  the  most  powerful  states 
in  our  neighbourhood  can  be  paral- 
leled only  by  the  simultaneous  reduc- 
tions we  have  effected  in  our  own 
armaments,  and  the  utterly  defence- 
less state  in  which  we  have  exposed 
ourselves  to  their  attacks.    Judging 
from    our  internal   reductions,   one 
would  suppose  we  were  never  again 
to  go  to  war :  judging  from  our  foreign 
policy,  one  would  suppose  we  were 
never  again  to  be  at  peace. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks,  and 
demonstrate  the  utter  insanity  of  our 
simultaneous  adoption  of  the  meet 
aggressive  foreign  policy  and  the 
roost  pacific  internal  preparation,  we 
subjoin  from  Sir  Francis  Head*s  late 
most  admirable  and  interesting  work 
a  vidimus  of  the  military  force  of  the 
principal  European  powers,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  subjoin  to  it  a  statement  of  our 
naval  force,  accompanied  with  that  ot 
France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States — the  principal  nuuritime  powers 
of  the  Continent  and  America :— - 


I.  FaANCB. 

Regular  trocpt— 
Infiuitry, 
CftTalry, 

Artillery, 
Engineers,  &€.,     . 

801,224 
58,932 
80,166 
18,298 

National  Gaards, 

408,630 
2,630,800 

II.  Russia. 

Regular  troops^ 
Infiuitry, 
GaTalry, 
Cotaaeks, 

• 

468,000 
85,000 
20,000 

Regnlan,    . 
Gonv, 

573,000 
1,020 

Garritons  snd  reserrev, 
CoMackf, 

150,000 
10,000 

160,000 

III.  AusraiA  (iic  war.) 

Infantry, 
GaTalry, 

Artillery, 
Engineers,  &c.,      . 

484,240 
54,560 
26,104 
56,549 

In  peace  redaced  to,     . 
Landwehr,    . 

626,453 
878,552 
200,000 

IV.  PaussiA. 

Regular*  amd  Landwehr^' 
Infantry,      .        .        .        265,530 
CaTalry,        .  .  49,662 

Artillery,      .  .  23,400 

Engineers,  ^.,     .        .  40,800 


379,392 

1,163 

222,416 


Gone,            ... 
Landitnnn,  

V.  Grkat  Britaiic. 

Rtgulartt  iirf'auirw,  eatalrg,  amd 
artmerg— 

In  Great  BriUin,  37,845 

..  Ireland,  .        .        .  24,005 

«.  European  colonies,  .  7,915 

.  Asia,  (EogUshO  30,467 

..  America,  &«.,  19,835 

..  Afriea,     .                .  3,703 


PentioAert,  .  30,000 

Dockyardf^Bien,         8,000 
Yeomanry,    .  18,441 

Militia  in  Channel )  .  *»a 
Iilandi,  I  *''^ 


123,768 


56,141 
179,909 


—Sir  F.  Hrap,  p,  5-36. 
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This  is  the  entire  farce^  so  far  as 
European  troops  are  concerned,  whidi  Line, 
18  on  foot  to  protect  the  immense  Frigates/ 
British  dominions  in  the  four  qnarters 
of  the  globe!  And  as  tlie  entire 
regular  force  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  only  61,848  men,  with  40 
guns  equipped  for  the  field—and  at 
least  a  fifth  of  eyery  military  force 
must  always  be  deducted  for  sick, 
absent,  and  deserters — it  follows  that 
50,000  men,  with,  40  guns,  is  the 
very  utmost  of  regular  troops  that 
could  bo  relied  on  in  both  islands 
to  meet  an  enemy.  Of  this  at  least 
20,000  would  require  to  be  left  in 
Ireland;  so  that  30,000  men  alone 
could  be  assembled  in  the  last 
extremity  for  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain!  As  to  the  pensioners 
and  yeomanry,  they  would  bo 
entirely  absorbed  in  forming  gar- 
risons, keeping  up  the  commn- 
nications,  and  preserving  tranquillity 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
interior. 

Formidable  as  this  state  of  matters 
is,  it  becomes  doubly  serious  when 
the  state  of  our  naval  force  is  con- 
sidered. 

In  1792,  before  the  war  broke  out, 
and  when  our  population  was  not  a 
half,  nor  our  commerce  and  colonial 
dominions  a  fourth  of  what  they  now 
are,  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britun 
was — 

Ships  of  the  line,  of  which  115)  ,  .^ 
wereeffecUve,         .        .J  ^^ 
Frigates,         .        .        .        .97* 

At  this  moment  our  naval  force 
stands  as  follows : — 

Ships  of  the  line,  and  building, )    ^n 

ofwhich  65  are  serviceable,  ( 
50  to  70  gun  ships,         .        .      39 

Frigates, 110 

War-steamers,        ...      56 


RUSSIA. 


AMSaZCA. 


wr 


45 
80 


11 
14 
14  t 


The  forces  of  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  the  globe,  Spain  being  effete, 
stand  thus : — 


FAANCE. 


Line, 
Frigates, 
Steamers  of  war. 


46 

50 

102 


Thus  Russia  and  France  could  pro- 
duce 85  ships  of  the  line,  80  frigates, 
and  102  war-steamers,  against  our 
65  or  70  of  the  Une,  147  frigates, 
and  56  war-steamers.  A  dispropor- 
tion sufficiently  great  for  a  country 
which  boasts  of  Iwing  mistress  of  the 
waves :  the  more  especially  when  it 
is  recollected  that  both  these  hostile 
nations  are  actuated  by  the  greatest 
jealousy  of  our  naval  power,  and  envy 
of  our  commercial  greistness,  and  that 
we  have  so  managed  our  Ibreign  policj 
that,  not  six  months  ago,  wo  were 
within  a  hairsbreadth  of  a  war  with 
both  united.  We  are  aware  of  the  re- 
sources which,  if  the  contest  were 
prolonged  for  any  considerable  period, 
would  arise  to  this  country  from  the 
steam-packets  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  their  owners  are 
taken  bound,  on  an  emergency,  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty. 
But  this  provision,  though  a  most  wise 
and  judicious  one,  and  of  very  great 
moment  in  a  lengthened  coi&ict, 
would  obviously  be  of  little  or  no 
avail  if  war  surprised  us,  as  to  all 
appearance  it  will  do,  in  our  usualstate 
of  fancied  security  and  entire  want  of 
preparation,  and  a  Russian  fleet  of 
twenty- five  ships  of  the  line  from  the 
Baltic  anchors  off  the  Nore,  simulta- 
neously with  a  French  one  of  ten  off 
Portsmouth,  with  as  little  warning  or 
intimation  as  Admiral  Parker  gave  to 
the  Russians  when  he  appeared  at 
the  month  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  to 
the  Greek  Government  when  he 
cast  anchor  off  tiie  harbour  of  the 
Pinens. 

But  tiie  danger  becomes  incom* 
paraUy  greater,  and  assumes  the 
most  portentous  aspect,  when  two 
other  drcomstances  connected  with 
our  naval  sitnation  are  taken  into 
consideration,  of  vital  importance  iR 


*  James's  Naval  Hiatory^  vol.  i.,  Appendix, 
t  See  Saxe  Ootha  Almanae,  1851,  p.  415, 461. 
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this  question,  bat  wllidi  the  adrocates 
for  redoctioa  stadionslj  keep  ont  of 
Tiew  in  its  discassion. 

The  first  is,  the  immense  extent  of 
the  colonial  empire  we  haye  to  defeno, 
and  the  consequent  nnavoidable  die- 
penion  of  oar  naval  force,  sach  as  it 
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iSy  o?«r  the  whole  globe.  This  ap- 
pears in  the  moel  dedsiTe  maaaer  from 
the  table  quoted  below,  taken  from 
the  C/fiiM  iSbtnee  (?a«fttf  fSM' Decem- 
ber 1850,  showing  the  distribatkm  of 
oar  ships  of  the  line  in  commissioQ  np 
to  25th  NoTomber  laet 


OBiAT  vtcrthis : 
oir  COM  manosr,  Asn 

OUABSftHirSb 


I 

Bellerophon, 
I  Britannia,     . 

Cumberland, 

Uogue,  .  . 
;  Impregnable, 
'  Monarch,  . 
*  Ocean,  .  . 
I  Saturn,  .  . 
I  St  George,    . 

Trafiedgar,     . 

Vengeance, . 

Victory,  .     . 

Blenheim,    . 


KgpfnnRAgiaw. 


Gobs. 

.  78 
.  120 
.  72 
.  60 
.  104  > 
.  84 
.  80 
.  72 
.  120 
.  120 
.  84 
.  101 
.     56 


ooLoinni, 
A3ID  npaRmisTAL 

a^UADBON. 


Albion,  . 
Caledonia, 
Qangcfl,  . 
Powerful, 
Superb,  . 
Quoen^    . 


.     90  ;  Aflia,  .    .    . 

.  120  I  Hastingiv 

84     Imanm,   .    . 
.    84     Inde&tigaUe, 

80     Leander, 
.  110     Phston, .    . 
t  Portland,     • 
Prince  Regent, 
Southampton, 
Wellealoy,    . 


84 
72 
72 
50 
50 
50 
50 
92 
50 
72 


Lino  and  Guard 
I      "hipa. 


This  shows  that  ont  of  twenty- 
eight  line-of-battle  ships  and  fifties 
in  commission  at  that  period,  only 
thirteen  were  in  the  British  harbonrs, 
and  even  including  the  Experi- 
mental Sqoadron,  only  fifteen.  Of 
these,  at  least  a  half  are  mere  ffnard- 
ships — sach  as  the  Victory  at  rorts- 
month— of  little  real  nsebat  to  famish 
a  mast  for  the  Admiral  on  the  station 
to  hoist  his  flag.  Of  the  six  or 
seven  that  really  are  fit  for  sea, 
not  more  than  one  half  are  fully 
manned.  Accordingly,  it  is  nniversally 
known  among  naval  men,  that  there 
are  not  more  than  three  or  fonr  ships 
of  the  line  that  conld  on  a  sndden 
emergency  be  got  ready  for  sea  in  the 
British  harbonrs :  being  not  haif  the 
force  which  the  Danes  had  when  they 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  Nelson  in 
1801,  and  by  Lord  Cathcart  in  1807. 
On  the  first  occasion,  they  had  nine 
ships  of  the  line  and  floating  batteries 
moored  off  Copenhagen  :  on  the  last, 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  were  taken 
by  the  victors,  and  bnNight  to  the 
British  shores. 


We  are  often  told  of  the  immense 
force  which  England  now  has  in  her 
steam- vessels— more  nnmerons,  it 
is  said,  and  unqaestionablj  bettor 
manned  and  navigated  than  any  in 
Europe;  and  the  ''Excellent,**  at 
Portsmouth,  is  referred  to  as  able  at 
a  moment*8  warning  to  fnmish  the 
requisite  amount  of  experienced  gun- 
ners. Fully  admitting  the  high  dis- 
cipline and  training  of  the  gunners  on 
b<^u*d  the  Excellent,  of  whose  merits 
we  are  well  aware,  they  cannot  do 
impossibilities.  They  amount  onl  j  to 
five  hundred  men ;  and  what  are  they 
to  the  forces  requisite  to  defend  the 
British  shores  against  a  combined 
French  and  Rnssian  fieet,  such  as  we 
aD  bmi  broupht  upon  mm  last  April, 
when  the  French  ambassador  left 
London  ?  What  eonld  fonr  or  t\^ 
hundred  trained  gunners  do  when 
scattered  over  fifteen  or  twenty  sail  of 
the  line,  and  as  many  steamers,  the 
crews  of  which  were  suddenly  hod- 
dled  together— supposing  them  got 
at  aU--lh>m  the  merchant  service, 
where  thej  had  received  no  sort  of 
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trainiDg  in  naral  warfare?  What 
could  the  peace  steam-boats,  not 
pierced  for  a  single  gan,  do  against 
the  broadsides  of  the  Russian  line^of- 
battle  ships,  or  the  hnge  war-steamers 
which  excited  such  astonishment 
among  our  naval  men,  when  exhibited 
at  the  late  review  at  Cherbourg? 
The  thing  is  quite  ridiculous.  They 
would  furnish,  in  Napoleon's  words, 
ample  chair  au  carmon^  and  nothing 
more. 

Contrast  this  now  with  the  state  of 
preparation  in  which  the  French  and 
Kussian  navies  are  kept,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  both  a  regular 
force  raised  bj  conscription,'  and 
constantly  paid  and  under  arms  like 
their  land  forces,  wherewith  to  com- 
mence the  conflict.  The  Czar  has 
always  twenty  ships  of  the  line  and 
ten  frigates  in  the  Baltic,  completely 
equipj:^  and  ready  for  sea,  with 
80,000  soldiers  ready  to  step  on  board 
of  them ;  and  it  would  be  surprising 
if,  in  passing  the  Sound,  they  were 
not  reinforced  by  the  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  steam- frigates  at  the  disposal 
of  Denmark,*  who  would  desire  no- 
thing better  than  to  return,  in  a  man- 
ner equally  unexpected,  the  sudden 
visits  we  paid  her  in  1801  and  1807. 
France,  in  addition  to  sixteen  ships 
of  the  line  in  commission,  and  double 
that  number  of  war- steamers,  has 
no  less  than  55,000  seamen  ready  to 
be  called  on,  like  the  national  guard, 
at  a  moment's  wamiag,  perfectly 
trained  to  gunnery  and  warlike  duties, 
who  could  man  double  that  number  of 
line -of- battle  ships  and  war-steamers. 

'*  The  French  nation,  however,  deeming 
it  unsafe  to  rest  on  any  such  frail  con- 
tingency as  voluntary  enlistment,  has 
wisely,  as  well  as  justly,  decreed  that  her 
maritime  districts  and  commercial  marine 
shall  be  subject  to  the  iarne  obligation  to 
senre  their  country  as  the  other  classes 
of  the  community  ;  and,  accordingly,  by 
the  laws  of  France,  every  boy  who  goes 
to  sea  is  required  to  register  his  name  on 
the  *  Inscription  Marine.'  After  one 
year's  probation,  he  enters  into  the  class 
of '  Mousses '  until  he  is  sixteen,  when  he 
becomes  a  '  novice '  or  apprentice  till 
eighteen,  when  he  is  classed  as  a  marine 
or  seaman,  and  he  is  thenceforward  at  the 
service  of  the  state  till  he  is  fifty  years  of 
age.    Besides  this,  about  ^  of  the  gene- 


ral eoDSoriptkm  throvgh^nt  th€  inland 
provinces  are  by  law  liable  to  senrt  in 
the  navy.  By  the  above  arraageaients, 
it  appears  that  between  the  year  1835 
and  1844,  both  inelusive,  55,517  seamen 
answered  the  calls  of  the  annual  Levie 
permanente,  and,  moreover,  that  very 
nearly  (he  whole  of  the  French  merchant 
seamen,  amounting  altogether  to  upwards 
of  100,000  men,  must  have  passed  suc- 
cessively through  the  royal  navy. 

**  Under  this  admirable  system — whioh, 
while  it  flatters  the  passions,  cultivates 
the  mind,  and  comfortably  provides  for 
the  sailor, — the  French  nation  are  pre- 
pared, by  beat  of  drum,  to  march  from 
their  various  quarters  to  their  respective 
ships,  compagnies  permanentes  of  well- 
trained  gunner  seamen  ;  and  thus,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
to  complete  the  manning  of  sixteen  sail  of 
the  Iine.*^—Si3.  Francis  Head,  184,  185. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  therefore, 
but  the  siniple  truth,  to  say  that 
France  and  Russia  could,  in  ten  days 
from  the  time  that  their  respective 
ambassadors  left  London,  appear  with 
a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and 
forty  frigates  or  war- steamers  in  the 
Channel,  with  which  they  could 
with  ease  blockade  the  Thames, 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  where  not 
more,  at  the  very  utmost,  than  eight 
or  ten  line-of-battle  ships,  and  ten  or 
twelve  war- steamers,  most  of  them 
only  half  manned,  could  be  collected 
to  oppose  them.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  crews  of  this  diminutive  fleet 
would  do  their  duty  as  nobly  as  they 
did  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar ;  but  we 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  na- 
tional blindness  and  infatuation  which 
would  expose  them,  and  with  them 
the  existence  of  England  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  to  such  fearful  odds. 

In  any  such  conflict,  it  is  by  the 
forces  which  can  suddenly  be  rendered 
available  that  everything  will  be  de- 
termined. It  may  be  quite  true  that 
England  possesses  resources  in  the 
vast  extent  of  her  mercantile  navy 
and  steam-vessels,  and  the  undaunted 
character  of  her  seamen,  which,  in 
any  prolonged  contest,  would  give  her 
the  same  superiority  which  she  main- 
tained throughout  the  last  war;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  this  con- 
tingent ultimate  superiority  would  be 
of  no  avail  to  avert  disaster — it  may 
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be  conqnest— if  the  eDemy,  by  Imving 
Uieir  forces  better  la  bandt  and  avail- 
able in  the  ouUet^  were  in  a  sitaatioa 
to  gain  an  advantage  which  coold 
never  be  recovered  from  in  the  com- 
mencement. It  U  impossible  to  over- 
cstiipatc  the  shock  to  credit,  and  rnin 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire, 
which  woald  arise  from  a  blockade  of 
our  harbonrs  even  for  a  single  fort- 
night. Of  what  wonld  it  avail  ns 
that  we  liad  six  noble  sail  of  the  line, 
and  double  that  number  of  war- 
steamers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
ns  many  scattered  through  the  world, 
from  China  to  California,  if  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde, 
were  blockaded  by  hostile  fleets,  and 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  could  only 
famish  five  or  six  half-manned  linc- 
of-battlc  ships  to  raise  the  blockade  ? 
Russia  has  nu  colonies ;  France,  next 
to  none :  thus  the  whole  naval 
forces  of  both  these  Powers  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  without  deduction 
or  defalcation  of  any  sort,  on  Great 
Britain,  more  than  half  of  whose  navy 
is  necessarily  scattered  over  the  globe. 
Our  distant  fleets  would,  in  such  a 
crisis,  avail  ns  as  little  as  an  army  of 
pawns,  with  bishops  and  kuights, 
would  a  chess-player  who  had  re- 
ceived checkmate. 

In  the  next  place,  these  considera- 
tions become  doubly  powerful  when  it 
is  recollected  how  very  peculiar  and 
tardy  is  the  mode  of  coUeciing^  men, 
which  alone  is  now  thought  of  in  the 
British  navy.  It  is  not  generally 
known  by  landsmen — though  hereafter 
they  may  come  to  know  it  to  their 
cost — that  in  England  at  present  there 
is  neither  any  $landiny  royal  naval 
force,  nor  any  compulsory  meant  of 
leryintj  it.  By  our  great  naval  estab- 
lisiiment  and  right  of  impressing  sea- 
men, we  had,  practically  speaking, 
both  during  the  war :  but  these  days 
are  past.  The  na^-y  sailors  are 
changed  as  ships  come  into  harbour, 
and  the  riglit  of  impressment  has 
virtually  become  obsolete.  When  a 
ship,  after  two  or  three  years*  service, 
comes  into  port,  she  is  immediately 
paid  off,  and  a  new  set  of  sailors, 
wholly  ignorant  of  war,  are  slowly 
got  together  by  the  next  captain  who 
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gets  that  or  a  eomapondlog  ahip ;  who 
m  tiieir  torn,  when  they  bsgin  to  be- 
eome  expert  at  their  new  duties,  are 
displaeed  to  make  way  for  a  third 
body  of  untrained  men !  What  should 
we  say  to  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant, 
or  a  general,  who  should  conduct 
things  in  this  manner  ?  Yet,  such  as 
it  is,  it  is  the  system  of  the  British 
navy.  This  subject,  of  vital  impor- 
tance, has  been  so  well  illustrated 
by  two  gallant  naval  officers,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  their  ad- 
mirable observations  on  it. 

**  A  ship,"  says  Admiral  Bowles,  **  is 
required  to  reliere  another  for  foreiKu 
service:  She  is  selected,  reported  ready 
for  commitsioD,  the  captain  and  officers 
are  appointed,  and  then  volunteers  are 
advertised  for.  They  come  in  slowly  and 
uncertainly.  If  the  ship  is  a  large  one, 
the  men  will  not  enter  until  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  work  of  fitting  is  completed  : 
the  equipment  proceeds  slowly  and  care- 
lessly, because  energy  and  rapidity  are 
impracticable  ;  but  even  then,  those  wlio 
enter  first  feel  they  are  unfairly  worked, 
and  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  desertion 
are  sown  at  the  very  commencement  of 
their  service. 

"  Three,  or  sometimes  four,  months  thus 
pass  away,  before  the  ship's  complement 
is  complete  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
little  progress  is  made  in  discipline  or  in- 
struction. She  at  last  sails  for  her  des- 
tination, and  relieves  a  ship  which,  having 
been  three  or  fbur  years  on  active  service, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency ;  but  on  its  arrival  in  England  it 
is  dismantled,  the  officers  and  crew  are 
paid  off  and  discharged,  and  we  thus  pro- 
ceed, on  the  plan  of  perpetually  creating, 
and  as  perpetu.-Uly  destroying,  what  wo 
have  with  so  mnch  labour  and  expense 
endeavoured  to  obtain— an  effective  ship 
of  war."  • 

Captain  Plnukett  adds  his  valuable 
testimony  to  the  same  eflect : — 

"  Voluntary  enlistment  may  be  consi- 
dered entirely  inapplicable  to  cases  of 
emeTgeacy.  There  are  no  means  of  cal- 
eulating  how  long  ships  would  be  man- 
ning, if,  as  would  necessarily  happen  in 
cases  of  emergency,  their  crews  were  not 
increased  by  men  recently  paid  off  from 
other  ships.  In  peace,  there  are  usually 
<u  ntany  jAiPt  paid  off  as  commisAioned  i:i 
a  year  ;  and  thus  the  men  who  leave  one 
•hip  join  another.  But,  even  with  this  aid. 


*  A DMiaAL  Bowles'  Pamphlet,  \^i(^^Swg^ion9  for  the  more  9f>eedy  K^limmi 
and  better  MaMuim^  of  her  Majetiy^t  Ifory. 
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the  avenge  tim«oeeopied  by  general  line-  aboat  the 
of-batile  ships  in  completing  their  erews, 
we  find  to  hnye  been  aboTe  fire  UMmths. 
In  1835-6,  when  we  oommissioned  sereral 
skips  of  line  at  once,  the  j  were  $ix  wtoniht 
itaUin^for  seamet^  and  were  then  eerv  iil 
tnanned.  We  may  safely  suppose  thaty 
were  ten  sail  of  the  line  commissioned  at 
this  moment,  and  did  circumstances  not 
admit  of  paying  others  ofl^  we  should  not 
see  them  manned  in  less  than  eight  months. 
We  may  therefore  say  that,  for  any  ease 
of  emergency,  simple  Tolnnteering  will 
foil,  (u  U  altoaye  hcu  faUed.  We  may 
expedite  the  material  fitting  of  a  fleet; 
we  may  moTe  ships  about  our  harbours, 
put  their  masts  in,  and  call  them  *  demon- 
stration' or  'adrance  ships  1'  we  may 
even  fit  them  for  sea — ^for  Uie  dockyard 
men  can  do  all  that— but,  when  fitted, 
there  they  muit  remain  for  months  waiting 
for  seamen.  Foreign  powers  are  quite 
aware  of  this,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
consuls  at  our  ports  to  inform  their 
goTcmments,  and  they  must  laugh  at 
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they  are  now. 
But  now  that  Power  has,  in  addi- 
tion, 2,000,000  well-trained  National 
Gaajxls  in  arms,  which,  by  render- 
ing her  territory  wellnigh  nnaflsidl- 
able,  leayes  her  whole  reffniar  force 
available  for  foreign  expedition. 

2.  England  had  then  160,000 
regular  troops  on  foot,  indnding 
80,000  of  the  armv  of  reserve, 
raised  in  the  preceding  years,  of 
whom  about  100,000  were  in  the 
British  Islands.  In  1808,  the  Duke 
of  York  reported  to  Government 
that,  without  detriment  to  any  neces- 
saiy  home  service,  60,000  .regulars 
could  be  spared  for  the  Peninsula ; 
and  in  1809  she  had  80,000  in  active 
warfttre— via.,  40,000  at  Walcheren, 
80,000  in  Spain,  and  10,000  in  Sicily. 

8.  In  addition  to  tiiis,  she  had 
80,000  militia,  quite  equal  to  troops 
of  the  line,  in  Great    Britain   asd 


the  demonstration  by  which  John  Bull    Ireland,  besides  800,000  Yolunteers 

^^!  *.*"«*^  "P*^'*— P2?*.*^^  I      ,      ^     in  arms,  tolerably  driUed  and  ftdl  of 
**  It  IS  a  matter  of  officud  avowal,  and,    spirit. 


we  may  add,  of  personal  and  painfbl  re- 
collection, that,  in  1840,  we  were  unable 
to  collect  a  few  hundred  seamen  to  makt 

a  show  of  preparation When 

Euffland  was  vainly  trying  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  few  hundred  seamen,  France 
had  (in  eampagniei  permanenUe)  upwards 
of  3000  ready  in  the  AtUntic  ports,  and 
probably  not  less  at  Toulon. 

^  It  is  a  fact  as  surprising  as  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  England,  that  Rustia  could 
send  thirty  tail  of  the  line  to  tea  before 
England  eould  tend  three. 

**  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say, 
we  might  huild  a  ship  in  the  time  required 
to  man  one." 

Wq  add  not  a  word  of  comment  on 
these  admirable  passages.  Fmther 
illustration  were  worse  than  useless, 
after  such  words  coming  from  such 
quarters. 


4.  She  had  88  ships  of  the  line  in 
commission,  and  280  in  all  the  royal 
dockyards,  and  508  yessels  of  war 
bore  the  royal  flag. 

6.  She  had  a  system  of  impress- 
ment in  active  operation,  whkdi  in 
effect  gave  the  Admiralty  the  com- 
mand, on  an  emergency,  of  the  whole 
sailors  in  the  mercantile  navy  of 
Great  Britain,  as  they  successively 
came  into  harbour :  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  royal  navy  was  sudi, 
and  its  attractions — especially  the 
hopes  of  priae-money  and  glory — so 
powerful,  that  the  sailors  of  the  fleet 
were  as  much  a  siandmg  farce  as 
Napoleon's  grenadiers. 

6.  Austria  and  Russia  were  then 
in  dose  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  Great  Britain,  and 
It  is  often  said  that  all  fears  of    80,000  Muscovites,  under  Kutusoff, 


invasion  are  ridiculous,  after  the 
failure  of  Napoleon,  who  had  130,000 
of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world  to 
effect  it.  The  Times,  with  its  usual 
ability,  makes  the  most  of  this  argu- 
ment. Wo  accept  the  diallenge: 
and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
that  able  journal  will  have  no  reason 
to  congratulate  itself  on  having  re- 
ferred to  that  period  for  support  of  its 
argument : — 

1.  The  regular  land  forces  of  France 
at  that  period  were   450,000  men: 

TOL.  LXIX.^NO.  CCCCXXIY. 


were  hastening  through  Poland  and 
Moravia  to  join  90,000  Austrians, 
who  were  on  the  Inn,  threatening  to 
invade  Bavaria. 

7.  So  instant  was  the  danger,  and 
so  pressing  the  approach  of  a  con* 
test  with  the  two  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  on  the  Continent,  that 
Napoleon  was  obliged  to  count  not 
only  bv  weeks  but  by  days;  and 
he  had  only  just  time  enough  to 
dose  the  war,  as  he  himself  said,  by 
^'  a  dap  of  thunder  on  the  Thames^ 
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before  he  would  be  called  on  to 
combat  for  his  existence  on  the 
Danube.'* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Napoleon  then  undertook  his 
long  meditated  and  deeply  laid  pro- 
ject for  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Great  Britain*  His  plan  was  to 
decoy  Lord  Nelson  away  to  the 
West  Indies  by  a  feigned  expedition 
of  the  combined  Toulon  and  Cadia 
fleets,  and  for  them  suddenly  to 
uetum,  join  the  Ferrol  squadron,  pick 
up  those  of  Bochefort  and  rOrient^ 
unite  with  that  of  Brest,  and  with 
the  united  force,  which  would  be 
sixty  sail  of  the  line,  proceed  into 
the  Channel,  where  it  was  calculated 
there  would  only  be  twenty  an 
twenty- five  to  oppose  them ;  and, 
with  this  overwhelming  force,  cover 
the  embarkation  of  the  130,000  men 
whom  ho  had  collected  on  the  coast 
of  the  Channel.  The  plan  was  not 
original  on  the  part  of  Nap(4eon, 
though  he  had  the  whole  merit  of 
the  organisation  of  the  stupendous 
armament  which  was  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  The  design  was 
originally  submitted,  in  1782,  by 
M.  de  Bouille  to  Louis  XVI.,  and 
Bodney*s  victory  alone  prevented  it 
from  being  attempted  at  that  time. 
France's  designs  in  this  respect  are 
fixed  and  unalterable :  they  were  the 
same  under  the  mild  and  pacific 
Louis  as  the  implacable  NaiK>leon, 
and  suggested  as  ably  by  the  chival- 
rous and  loyal-heaited  de  Bouille, 
the  author  of  the  fiight  of  the  Boyal 
family  to  Varennea,  as  by  the 
refftcide  TaUeyrand,  or  the  republicao 
Decres.* 

Such  was  Napoleon's  plan,  formed 
on  that  of  M.  de  Bouille ;  and,  vast 
and  complicated  as  it  was,  it  all  but 
succeeded.  Indeed,  its  failure  was 
owing  to  a  oombination  of  drcnm- 
stances  so  extraordinary  that  they 
can  never  be  expected  to  recur  again; 
and  even  these  are  to  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  ^ood  providence  of  God, 
than  to  any  thug  done  by  man  to  conn* 
teractit. 


Nelson's  fieet  of  ten  Uae-of-battle 
ships  pursued  the  combined  fieet  of 
twenty  from  Cadis  to  the  West  In- 
dies; but  they  bad  four  wedu  the 
start  of  him  :  and  upon  arriving  there 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  re- 
eeired  intdligence  that  they  had  set 
sail  ten  days  before  for  Europe.  In- 
stantly divhiing  their  plan,  he— with- 
out losing  an  hour— despatched  seve- 
ral fast-Miling  brigs  to  warn  the  Ad- 
mkalty  of  their  approach.  One  of 
these,  the  Curieux^  which  bore  the 
fortunes  of  England  on  its  sails,  out- 
stripped all  its  competitors,  and  even 
ontsaQed  the  combined  fleet,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  July. 
Without  losing  an  hour,  the  Admi- 
ralty sent  orders  by  telegraph  to  Ad- 
miral Calder  to  join  the  Kochefort 
blockading  squadron,  and  stand  out 
to  sea,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
enemy  on  his  return  to  the  European 
seas.  He  did  so;  and  with  fifteen 
sail  of  the  Une  met  the  combined 
fieet  of  twenty,  on  the  15th  July: 
engaged  them,  took  two  ships  of  the 
line,  and  drove  the  fieet  back  into 
Ferrol ;  where,  however,  he  was  too 
weak  to  blockade  them,  as  their  junc- 
tion with  the  squadron  there  raised 
their  force  to  thirty  ships  of  the 
line. 

Though  this  was  a  severe  dieck, 
it  did  not  altogether  disconcert  Napo- 
leon. He  sent  orders  to  Yilleoenvo 
to  set  sail  from  Ferrol,  and  join  the 
Rochefort  and  Brest  squadrons  which 
were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  which 
would  have  raised  the  combined 
fieet  to  fifty- five  line-of-battle  ships, 
then  to  nudLC  straight  for  the  Chan- 
nel, where  Napoleon,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
fifteen  hundred  gun-boats  and  lesser 
craft,  lay  readv  to  embark.  On  the 
21st  August,  the  Brest  squadron,  con- 
sisting <N  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line, 
under  Gantheaome,  stood  out  to  sea. 
Even^  eye  was  strained  looking  to 
the  south,  where  Villenenve  with 
thirty-five  line-of-baUie  ships,  was 
expected  to  a|^>ear.  What  prevented 
the  junction,  and  defeated  this  ad- 


*  The  Author  it  in  powMnon  of  M.  do  Bo«ilM*k  nmBoir  lo  Looit  XYI.,  ob  this 
•■bjeei,  {■  1782,  which  is  identioally  the  mmm  ••  Napolooa  sftorwrnnU  pot  in 
ozeoatiM.  Ho  oweo  this  valnaklo  Uotorteal  doeamont  to  the  kisdnoa  of  his 
ottoomd  IHoad,  Adminl  Sir  Oooige  Seymsmr,  who  got  it  in  the  West  ladks, 
whither  a  oopj  of  it  had  boon 
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minblj  laid  plan,  whicb  had  tbua 
obtained  complete  success  so  fiv  as  it 
had  gone — for  Nelson  was  stUl  a  long 
way  off,  his  fleet  having  been  wholly 
worn-out  by  their  long  voyage,  and 
obliged  to  go  into  GibrSitar  to  refit? 
It  was  this :  YUleneuve  set  sail  from 
Ferrol  with  29  sliil  of  the  line,  on  the 
11th  August,  but  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  north — in  confiMrmi^  with  his 
orders — ^to  join  Gantheaume  off  Brest, 

HB  STEERED    FOB   GaDIZ,    whlCh    hO 

reached  in  safety  on  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, the  very  day  on  which  he  had 
been  expected  at  Brest,  without  meet- 
ing with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  had 
ftdlen  back  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
For  this  disobedience  of  orders,  Napo- 
leon afterwards  brought  Villeneuve  to 
a  court-martial,  by  which  he  was  con- 
demned. 

This  unaccountable  disobedienoe  <tf 
orders  entirely  defeated  Napdiami's 
scheme,  for  Austria  was  now  on  the 
verse  of  invading  Bavaria.  He  ac- 
ocrainghv  at  once  changed  his  plan ; 
and,  as  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  a 
naval  superiority  in  the  Channel,  be- 
fore the  Austrian  invasion  took  place, 
directed  all  his  forces  to  repel  the 
combined  Austrian  and  Russian  forces 
in  Bavaria  and  Italy.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  his  whole  army  received 
orders  to  march  from  the  heights  of 
Botdogne  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
On  the  20th  October,  Mack  defiled, 
with  thirty  thousand  men  as  prison- 
ers before  him,  on  the  heights  of  Ulm ; 
and  on  the  day  after — October  21 — 
Nelson  defeated  V'illeneuve  at  Tra- 
falgar, took  nineteen  ships  of  the  line, 
and  ruined  seven  more.  Between 
that  battle  and  tiie  subsequent  one 
of  Sir  R.  Strachan,  thirtv  ships  of 
the  line  were  taken  or  destroyed ; 
all  hope  of  invasion  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  war  was  at  an  end ;  and 
^^  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce^ 
had  Irrevocably  passed  to  Napoleon's 
enemies. 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  and 
apparently  providential  combination 
of  circumstances  which  defeated  this 
great  plan  of  Napoleon  for  the  inva- 
sion of  this  country — a  plan  which,  he 
repeatedlv  said,  was  the  best  com- 
bined and  most  deenly  laid  of  any  he 
had  ever  formed  in  nis  life.  Its  fail- 
ure was  owing  to  accident,  or  some 
overruling  cause   which   cannot  be 


again  zelied  on.  Had  the  Cwrieux 
not  made  the  shortest  passage  ever 
then  known,  firom  Antigua — twen^- 
four  days;  had  YiUeneuve  readied 
the  Channel  unfixpeotedly  on  the  30th 
or  21st  July,  as  he  would  have  done 
but  for  its  anival--4iadhe  even  sailed 
for  Brest  on  the  11th  August,  as 
ordered,  imiead  qfio  Cadizj  tiie  inva- 
sion would  in  all  human  probabOiUr 
have  taken  place.  What  its  resiut 
would  have  been  is  a  very  different 
question.  With  a  hundred  sod 
eigh^  thousand  regular  troops  and 
muitU  in  arms  in  the  British  Islands, 
besides  three  hundred  thousand  volun- 
teers, the  conflict  must  at  least  have 
been  a  very  desperate  one.  But 
what  would  it  be  now,  when  the 
French  and  Russians  have  greater 
land  forces  to  invade  us ;  when  their 
naval  superiorly,  at  least  in  tiie  out- 
set of  the  contest,  would  be  mueh 
more  decisive;  and,  with  a  much 
ihore  divided  and  discontented  popu- 
lation at  home,  we  could  only — at  the 
very  utmost— oppose  them  witii  fifty 
thousand  effective  men  inbothisUrnds, 
in  the  field. 

It  is  often  said  by  persons  who 
know  nothing  <tf  war,  either  by  stnd7 
or  experience,  that  ^*  if  the  Frmca 
invaded  us,  we  would  all  rise  np  and 
omsh  them.*'  Setting  aside  what 
need  not  be  said  to  any  man  who 
knows  anything  of  the  subject — ^the 
utter  inadequacy  of  an  unarmed,  un- 
trained, and  undisciplined  body  of 
men,  however  individually  brave,  to 
repel  the  attack  of  a  powerfol  regular 
army— we  shall  by  one  w(»d  settle 
this  matter  of  the  nation  rising  up. 
It  would  rise  up,  and  we  know  what 
it  would  do.  The  ntost  ir^ential 
part  of  it,  at  least  in  the  towns,  who 
now  rule  ^  state,  would  run  away. 
We  do  not  mean  run  nwav  from  the 
field ;  for,  truly,  very  fow  of  those  who 
now  raise  the  ery  for  economy  and 
disarming  would  be  found  there.  We 
mean  they  would  counsel,  and,  in 
fact,  [insist  on  submission.  Many 
brave  men  would  doubtless  be  found 
in  the  towns,  and  multitudes  in  the 
country,  who  would  be  eager  at  the 
posts  of  danger ;  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes, 
at  least  in  the  great  cities,  would 
loud^  call  out  for  an  accommodation 
on  any  terms.    They  would  suirender 
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the  fleets,  dlsmanUe  Portemoath  and 
Pljmoath,  cede  GibnlUr  aod  Malta 
— anytkmg  to  9iop  the  criiii.  Thej 
would  do  80  for  the  same  reason  that 
thej  now  so  earnestly  eoonsel  dis- 
bandine  the  troops  and  selling  the 
ships  of  the  line,  and  under  the  infla« 
ence  of  a  mach  more  cogent  necessitj 
—  In  order  to  be  able  to  continne 
without  intermption  the  making  of 
money.  Peace,  peace!  wonld  be  the 
nnirersal  cry,  at  least  among  the 
rich  in  the  towns,  as  It  was  in  Paris 
in  1814.  There  wonld  be  no  thought 
of  imitating  the  bnming  of  Moscow, 
or  renewing  the  sacrifice  of  Nnmantia. 
The  feeling  among  the  vast  majority 
of  the  manufacturing  and  mercan« 
tile  classes  would  be— '^  What  is 
the  use  of  fighting  and  prolong- 
ing so  terrible  a  crisis  ?  Our  work- 
men are  starving,  our  harbours  are 
blockaded,  our  trade  is  gone,  we  are 
evidently  overmatched ;  let  us  on 
any  terms  get  out  of  the  contest,  and 
sit  quietly  on  our  cotton  bags,  to 
make  money  by  weaving  cloth  for 
our  conquerors.** 

We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to 
make  every  thoughtful  and  impartial 
mind  contempliOe  with  the  most 
serious  disquietude  the  prospect  which 
is  before  us,  under  our  present  system 
of  cheapening  everything,  and,  as  a 
necessa^  consequence,  reducing  the 
national  armaments  to  a  pitiable  de- 
gree of  weakness  In  the  midst  of 
general  hostility,  and  the  greatest 
possible  increase  of  available  forces  on 
the  part  of  all  our  neighbours,  rivals, 
and  enemies.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  we  are  entirefy  wrong  in  all  we 
have  hitherto  advanced — that  there 
b  not  the  slightest  danger  of  an  in- 


vasion or  blockade  from  foreign 
powers,  or  that  our  home  forces  are 
so  oonsiderable  as  to  render  any  sucb 
attempt  on  their  part  utterly  hopeless* 
There  are  three  other  circumstances, 
the  direct  effects  of  our  present  Free 
Trade  policy,  any  one  of  which  is 
fully  adequate  in  no  distant  period 
to  destroy  our  independence,  and 
from  the  combined  operation  of 
which  nothing  but  national  subjuga- 
tion and  ultimate  ruin  can  be  anti- 
cipated. 

The  first  is  the  extraordinary 
and  appalling  increase  which,  since 
Ftm  Trade  was  introduced,  has 
taken  place  in  the  proportion  of 
the  daily  food  of  our  population 
which  is  famished  by  foreigm  staies. 
Before  the  great  change  in  our 
policy  began,  the  nation  had  been 
rendered,  practically  speaking,  self- 
supporting.  The  importauon  of 
wheat,  for  the  five  years  from  1880 
to  1885,  was  onljr  398,000  quar- 
ters; and  even  during  the  five  bad 
years  in  succession,  from  1836  to 
1841,  the  average  importation  was 
only  1,700,000  quarters.  From 
1830  to  1810,  the  average  impor- 
tation of  wheat  and  flour  was  only 
907,000  quarters.*  But  since  the 
great  change  of  1846,  the  state 
of  matters  has  been  so  completely 
changed  that  it  is  now  notorious 
that,  in  ordinary  years,  the  impor- 
tations cannot  be  expected  to  be  ever 
less  than  9,000,000  or  10,000,000 
quarters  of  grain,  about  5,000,000 
quarters  of  which  consists  of  wheat.f 
The  importation  in  the  single  month 
of  July  last,  in  the  face  of  prices 
about  42s.  the  quarter,  was  no  less 
than  1,700,000  quarters  of  all  sorts 


*  PoRTem*s  Progm$  ofiiU  NatUm,  p.  188,  Sd  editioiL 

t  "  The  ofl&eial  returns  of  the  importelioos  ef  grain,  itc,  into  tho  Unitod  King^m 
hnre  not  jet  been  eompletod ;  bat  for  the  olevMi  Monthi  ending  5Ui  of  Deoember 
1S50,  the  qunntttiet  were— 


Whesi, 

S,45Sy876  qrt. 

Bronght  over,     5,688,4 1 S  qrs. 

Barlej, 

994,754   ... 

Baaas,                         418,258  ... 

Oatoy 

1,145,705   ... 

Poaae,                           167,683  ... 

Rye,     ... 

94,078    ... 

liaise,                         1,240,075  ... 

• 

Flour,                         3,286,749  ewto. 

Carrj  forward. 

5,^88,413 

In  11  Bonths,      8,610,295 


Which  if  at  the  rste,  with  prioet  at  89s.  9d.,  of  9,500,000  qnartort  a- jear.**— Iforsiii^ 
Pof#,Jaa.  7, 1851. 
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of  grain  ;*  and  in  the  month  ending 
November  5,  with  prices  abont  898. 
9d.  the  quarter  of  wheat,  the  impor- 
tation was : — 


Wheat,      . 
Other  grain, 
Indian  com. 

Quartan. 

809,162 

181,753 

86,412 

Flour  and  meal,    • 

194,700 

721,657 
— ^PriGe9  898.  9d.  quarter  of  wheat 

The  average  of  prices  for  the  last 
twelve  weeks  has  been  398.  9d.  the 
qaarter ;  but  the  importation  goes  on 
without  the  least  diminution,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  M(Mrk  Lane  Expreee  of 
December  28, 1850,  observes, — 

^In  the  oommeneement  of  the  year 
Aow  about  to  terminate,  an  opinion  was 
very  proTalent  that  prices  of  grain  (more 
especiall  J  those  of  wheat)  had  been  some- 
what nndnly  depressed;  and  it  was  then 
ihonght  that,  eren  with  Free  Trade,  the 
■valae  of  the  article  wonld  not  for  any 
iengthened  period  be  kept  down  below 
the  cost  of  production  in  this  conntiy. 
The  experience  of  the  last  twelre  months 
has,  howcTer,  proTcd  that  this  idea  was 
erroneous;  for,  with  a  crop  verj  much 
inferior  to  that  of  1849,  quotations  haye, 
on  the  whole,  ruled  lower,  the  aTcrage 
price  for  the  kingdom  for  the  jear  1850 
"being  onlj  about  40fl.,  whilst  that  for  the 
preceding  tweWe  months  was  44s.  4d. 
per  quarter. '  This  fact  is,  we  think,  soA- 
oient  to  eontinc4  all  parties  tMat,  to  long 
at  the  lawt  of  import  remain  at  tkejf  Notp 
jtoiui,  a  higher  range  ofprieet  than  what 
-wehatehadtinee  our  portt have  been  thrown 
open  cannot  be  tafely  reckoned  on.  The 
experiment  has  now  had  two  years'  trial; 
the  first  was  one  in  which  a  considerable 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  took  place  in 
£ng1and  and  Ireland ;  and  this  season  we 
hare  had  a  deficient  harvest  of  almost  all 
descriptions  of  grain  over  the  whole  of 
Oreat  Britain.  If,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  foreign  growers  have  found  no 
•difficulty  in  furnishing  supplies  so  exten- 
sive as  to  keep  down  prices  here  at  a 
^int  at  which  farmers  have  been  unable 


td  obtain  a  fkir  retdm  foft  their  hidnsttfy 
and  interest  for  the  eapital  employed,  we 
can  hardly  calealate  on  more  remnnermt- 
ing  rates  during  Ikir  avenge  seasoos. 
Under  certain  combinations  of  eirenm- 
stanoes^  prices  may,  perhape,  at  times  be 
somewhat  higher;  but  yiewing  the  matter 
OB  the  broad  princi^e,  we  feel  satisfied 
that,  with  Free  Tnuie,  the  piedneert  of 
wheat  will  rarely  receive  equal  to  5s.  per 
bnshel  for  their  erop. 

Accordingly,  so  notorious  has  this 
fact  become,  and  so  familiar  have  the 
public  become  with  it,  that  it  has  be« 
come  a  common-place  remark,  which 
is  making  the  round  of  all  the  news- 
papers without  exdting  any  attention, 
that  the  food'  of  7,000,000  of  our 
people  has  come  to  depiend  on  snp« 
plies  from  foreign  countries.  In  fact 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  this,  of 
the  wheaten  food  of  the  country,  comes 
from  abroad;  for  the  total  wheat 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  under  15,000,000  quarters, 
and  the  importation  of  wheat  is  from 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000*  quarten, 
which  is  about  a  third.  And  of  the 
corresponding  decreaee  in  our  own 
production  of  grain,  a  dedsive  proof 
has  been  afforded  by  the  decline  since 
1846  in  wheat  grown  in  Ireland,  the 
only  part  of  the  empire  where  such 
returns  are  made,  which  has  stood 
thus: — 


1848, 
1849, 
1850, 


1,084,000 
511,000 
674,000 1 


Now,  assuming  —  as  experience 
warrants  us  in  doing— this  state  of 
matters  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
growth  of  wheat  in  the  British  Islands 
to  be  progressively  superseded  by  im- 
portations from  abroad,  how  is  the 
iia/»wna/mii!9>«iidbiee  to  be  maintained, 
when  h  fourth  of  our  people  have  come 
to  depend  on  foreign  supplies  for  their 


'^  London,  week  ending  Jult  12, 1850. 

AamiTALs. 
Wheat  Barky.  Oata.  Malt. 

EnglUh,     .  1,990  50  580 

jinsn,         .  «••  **•  •••  ... 

Foreign,     .  14,810  10,040  18,110 

Flour,  English,  8,140  sacks. 
—Tim^t,  July  17. 

t  Captain  Lareom*s  Report.    We  qnote  firom  memory  ;  bat  the  above  fignres  are 
jiear  the  truth. 
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diUly  food?  Nearij  all  this  gpain,  be 
it  recollected,  comes  firom  two  coun- 
tries only-— Russia,  or  Poland  which  it 
governs,  and  America.  If  these  two 
powers  are  desirons  of  beating  down 
the  naval  snperiorify,  or  minixig  the 
commerce  and  maniukctares  of  Great 
Britain,  thej  need  not  fit  ont  a  ship 
of  the  line,  or  embark  a  battalion  to 
effect  their  porpose ;  they  have  only 
to  pass  a  Non- Intercourse  Act^  as 
they  both  did  in  1811,  and  wheat 
will  at  once  rise  to  ISOs.  the  quarter 
in  this  coantry  ;  and  in  three  months 
we  roost  haul  down  our  colours,  and 
submit  to  any  terms  they  may  choose 
to  dictate. 

In  another  respect  our  state  of  de- 
pendence is  sUll  greater,  for  we  rest 
almost  entirely  on  the  supplies  ob- 
tained from  a  singte  state.  No  one 
need  be  told  that  five-sixths,  often 
nine-tenths,  of  the  supply  of  cotton 
consumed  in  our  manufactures  come 
from  America,  and  that  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  persons  are 
directly  o7  indirectly  emoloyed  in  the 
operations^  which  take  place  upon  it. 
Suppose  America  wishes  to  bully  us, 
to  make  us  abandon  Canada  or 
Jamaica  for  example,  she  has  no  need 
to  go  to  war.  She  has  only  to  stop 
the  export  of  cotton  for  six  months, 
and  the  whole  of  our  manufacturing 
counties  are  starving  or  iu  rebellion ; 
while  a  temportwy  cessation  of  profit 
is  the  only  inconvenience  they  ex- 
perience on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Can  we  call  ourselves  in- 
dependent in  such  circumstances? 
We  might  have  been  independent : 


Jamaica,  Demerara,  and  India,  might 
have  fhrnished  cotton  enough  for  all 
cor  wants.  Whr,  then,  do  they  not  do 
so  ?  The  mania  of  cheapening  every- 
thinffhas  done  it  all.  We  have  ruined 
the  West  Indies  by  emancipating  the 
negroes,  and  then  admitting  foreign 
sugar  aU  but  on  the  same  tenns  as 
our  own,  and  therefore  cotton  cannot 
be  raised  to  a  profit  in  those  rich 
islands — for  a>ii£tiiaiaia  labour,  of  which 
the  emancipated  negroes  are  incapable^ 
is  indispensable  to  Its  production.  In 
the  East  Indies,  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  has  not  been  able  to  make  any 
material  progress,  because  the  mania 
of  Free  TtwSa  lets  m  American  cotton,, 
grown  at  half  the  expense,  without 
protection.  We  have  sold  our  inde- 
pendence, not  like  Esan,  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  but  for  a  bale  of  cotton. 

In  the  next  place,  the  progressive 
and  rapid  decrease  m  our  shipping, 
and  increase  of  the  foreign  employ^ 
in  carrying  on  our  trade,  since  the 
Navigation  Laws  were  repealed,  is  so 
great  that  from  that  quarter  also  the 
utmost  danger  to  our  independence 
may  be  anticipated.  We  need  not 
reinind  our  readers  how  often  and 
eamestlv  we  have  predicted  that 
this  effect  must  take  place;  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how 
completely,  to  the  very  letter, 
these  prognostics  have  been  veri- 
fied :— 

The  shipping  returns  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  the  month  ending  the 
5th  of  November,  present  the  follow- 
ing results : — 


TOIWAOI  POE  TUB  MOnS  BHDIICO  NoT.  5. 

Entered  luwardt— 

1S48. 

British  vMwli, 370,393 

United  SUtee  TetMlt, 30,677 

Other  eoantriet, 67,783 


1830. 
326,058 

K164 
140,397 


—  riiii«,  I>ec.7,  1850. 

The  general  results  for  the  ten 
months,  from  Januair  1,  1850,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  ^avigation  Laws 
took  eff-ct,  to  October  31,  are  as  fol- 
lows, and  have  been  thus  admirably 
stated  by  Mr  Young : — 

*^  In  the  year  1840,  the  total  unovat  of 
tonnage  entered  inwards,  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  waa 
4,105,207  torn,  of  which  2,807,367  were 


468,808        520,619 

British,  and  1,297,840  foreign.  In  1845, 
the  Britith  tonnage  bad  advanced  to 
8,669353,  and  the  foreign  to  1,353,735, 
making  an  aggregate  of  5,023^8  tons. 
In  1849,the  British  entries  were  4,390,375, 
the  foreign  1,680,894— together  6,07 1  ^69 
toni.  Thus,  in  ten  yean,  with  a  growing 
eMuneree,  but  under  protection,  British 
tonnage  bad  progressiTely  inereased 
1,588,008  tons,  or  56^  oer  cent;  and 
foreign  383,054  tons,  or  294  pM*  ««ut  At 
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this  point,  pioteetioa  was  wiilidrMni. 
Free  naTigation  lias  now  been  ten  montibfl 
in  operation,  and  the  following  is  the 
result : — 

*'  The  aggregate  inward  entries  daring 
the  ten  months  ended  the  5th  of  NoTem- 
ber  1849,  were  5,081^92  tons,  of  which 
9,651,589  were  British,  and  1,480,008 
Ibreign.  Baring  the  corresponding  ten 
BKMi&s  ending  the  5th  of  NoremW  of 
the  present  year,  the  aggregate  enteies 
«re  5,114,064  tons,  the  British  bc^ 
3,86l»,033,  and  the  foreign  1,749,081. 
Thns,  comparing  the  first  ten  months  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  with 
the  oorreqMnding  ten  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding jear,  when  those  laws  were  in 
operation,  we  find  that  British  tonnage 
Aoff  decreiued  itithin  thit  brirf  period  no 
leu  ^an  286,556,  or  8  I-IO  per  cent,  wkik 
foreign  tannage  hat  increased  to  the  enor- 
mont  extern  qf  819,028  tone,  or  22  8-10 
per  cent,  the  whole  entries  haying  ad- 
faaeed  only  82,472  tons — ihas  showing 
that  onr  maritime  commerce  has  not  been 
augmented  in  any  appreciable  degree  by 
the  alteratiim,  but  that  it  has  rim^y 
changed  hands.  The  foreigner  has  taken 
what  we  hare  madly  surrendered.  I 
may  add,  that  nerer  was  the  state,  and 
neyer  were  the  prospects,  of  shipowners 
Bo  gloomy.  Freights  in  all  parts  of  tiie 
world  are  anprecedentedlylow,and,forthe 
first  time  within  my  recollection,  ships 
are  actually  returning  from  the  British 
West  Indies  in  ballast. 

**  Could  I  regard  the  whole  subject 
with  less  of  humiliating  apprehension  for 
my  country,  I  might  derive  satisfaction 
from  the  confirmation  of  many  predic- 
tions on  which  I  have  formerly  ventured, 
afforded  by  an  analysis  of  the  return 
firom  which  the  melancholy  result  1  have 
exhibited  is  taken.  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Grermany — coun- 
tries whose  rivalry  you  have  repeatedly 
derided  as  undeserving  of  attention — ^have 
increased  in  the  ten  months  from  502,454 
tons  to  796,200  tons,  or  58  4-10  per  cent. 
But  I  forbear.  While  all  Europe  bristles 
with  bayonets,  the  loom  and  the  spindle 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  chosen  defen- 
ces of  this  now  the  most  unwarlike  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Wellington, 
and  Ellesmere,  and  Napier  have  in  vain 
essayed  to  arouse  England  to  solicitude 
for  her  national  defences  ;  and  till  some 
imminently  impending  alarm  shall 
awaken  my  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the 
insecurity  in  which  they  are  unconsdons- 
ly  reposing,  I  inmost  dread  they  will  ac- 
cept the  unworthy  advice  recently  ten- 
dered to  them  by  the  unadorned  oracle 


of  Fret  Trade,  tt  xui  CTMyrii^  nilMr 
than  incur  any  expense.  It  is  thns  that| 
under  the  illnsiwy  ei^eetation  of  the  mosl 
infinitesimally  minute  reduction  in  the 
freight  of  imported  oommoditieB,  the 
hazard  of  leaving  our  navy  unmanned  is 
overlooked  or  disregarded." 

In  the  single  harbonr  of  liyorpooli 
the  decrease  of  British  shipping,  ia 
the  year  1850,  has  been  no  Uu  thorn 
100,000  tans;  while  the  foreign  has 
sweUed  from  56,400  to  126,700.* 
If  such  has  bera  the  reenlt  in  less 
than  one  year,  what  may  be  antici- 
pated if  the  system  continues  thne 
or  four  years  longer?  It  is  qoite 
evident  that  the  foreign  tcmaafe 
employed  in  conducting  onr  trade 
will  come  to  exceed  the  British,  and 
th^,  of  course,  our  independence  and 
maritime  superiority  are  alike  at  an 
end. 

The  Free-Traders,  in  answer  te 
this  i^ppalling  statement,  say  that  the 
entries  outward  exhibit  a  different 
and  less  unfavourable  result.  With- 
out referring  to  the  authority  of  Mr 
Huskisson,  who  stated  what  Is  well- 
known  to  all  men  practically  engaged 
with  the  subject,  that  the  outward 
entries  afford  no  correct  data  for 
jnd^ng  of  trade  returns,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remariL  that  the  dufer- 
ence  is  mainly  owing,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  the  promgious  multitude 
of  our  emfgranis  to  America,  the 
shipping  employed  in  conveying  whom 
is  estimated  at  240,000  tons.  The 
Free-Traders  first,  by  their  final  mea- 
sures, drive  some  300,000  of  our  indus- 
trious inhabitants  out  of  the  country 
annually,  in  quest  of  the  employment 
which  they  have  lost  at  home,  and 
then  they  rest  on  the  tonnage  required 
to  convey  them  away,  in  orcLsr  to 
conceal  Uie  effect  of  Free  Trade  in 
shipping  on  onr  mercantile  marine  I 
They  are  welcome  to  the  whole  be- 
nefit which  they  can  derive  from 
the  double  effect  of  Free  Trade,  first 
on  our  people,  and  then  on  our 
shipping. 

These  considerations  become  the 
more  forcible  when  it  is  considered,  in 
the  third  place,  what  immediate  and 
imminent  risk  there  is  that  either  onr 
principal  colonies  will  ere  long  de- 
clare themselves  independent,  or  that 


*  Quarterly  RevieWy  Jan.  I85I9  p.  899,  note. 
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ihej  will  be  abandoned  without  a 
•traggle  by  oar  Free-Trade  mlers. 
Now,  the  tonnage  between  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  is  abont  1,300,000 
tons,  and  to  the  West  Indies  some- 
what above  170,000.  Fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand  British  tons  are  taken 
no  with  our  trade  to  these  two  colonies 
cione;  and  if  thej  become  indepen- 
dent states,  that  tonnase  will,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  half,  slip  from 
our  grasp^as  thej  hare  the  materials 
of  shipbuilding  at  their  door,  which 
we  have  not.  Eight  or  nine  hundred 
thousand  tons  will  bjr  that  change  at 
once  be  severed  from  the  British 
Empire  and  added  to  the  foreign  ton- 
nage employed  in  carrying  on  our  trade, 
which  is  now  about  2,200,000  tons. 
That  will  raise  it  to  above  3,000,000 
tons,  or  folly  a  half  of  our  whole 
tonnage,  foreign  and  British —which 
is,  in  round  numbers,  about  6,000,000 
tons.  The  intention  of  Government 
to  abandon  our  colonies  to  themselves 
has  been  now  openly  announced. 
Earl  Grey*8  declaration  of  his  resolu  • 
tion  to  withdraw  all  our  troops,  except 
a  mere  handful,  from  Australia,  is 
obviously  the  first  step  in  the  general 
abandonment  of  the  colonies  to  their 
own  resources,  and,  of  course,  their 
speedy  disjunction  from  the  British 
£mpire.  As  the  separation  of  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies  is  an  event  which 
may  ere  long  be  looked  for — not  less 
fh>m  the  universal  discontents  of  the 
colonies,  who  have  lost  by  Free  Trade 
their  only  interest  in  upholding  the 
connection  with  the  British  Empire, 
than  from  the  growing  disinclination 
of  our  Free  Trade  rulers  to  continue 
much  longer  the  burdens  and  expense 
consequent  on  their  government — it  is 
evident  that,  the  moment  it  happens, 
the  foreign  ships  employed  in  carr>'- 
ing  on  our  trade  will  outnumber  the 
British.  From  that  moment  the 
nursery  for  our  seamen,  and  with  it 
the  means  of  maintaining  our  mari- 
time superiority  and  national  inde- 
pendence, are  at  an  end.  And  as  this 
separation  will,  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, take  place  the  moment  that  we 
are  involved  in  a  European  war — 
which,  with  the  aggressive  policy  of 
our  Foreign  Minister,  may  any  day  be 
looked  for — this  is  perhaps  the  most 
immediate  and  threatening  danger 
which  menaces  the  British  Empire. 


When  the  maffnitude  and  variety 
of  the  perils  which  Free  Trade  and 
the  cheapeninff  system  have  bronght 
upon  the  BrUish  empire  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  may  appear 
extraordinary  that  the  foreign  powers, 
who  are  perjfectfy  <iw€ire  of  it  ally  do 
not  at  once  step  forward  and  secure 
for  themselves  the  rich  price  which 
we  so  invitingly  tender  to  their  grasp. 
Bat  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  be 
discerned.  They  know  what  England 
once  was,  and  they  see  whither,  under 
the  new  system,  she  is  tending. 
They  anticipate  our  subjugation,  or 
at  least  our  abrogation  of  the  rank 
and  pretensions  of  an  independent 
power,  at  no  distant  period,  from  our 
own  acts,  without  their  interfering  in 
the  matter  at  all.  They  are  fearful, 
if  they  move  too  soon,  of  committing 
the  same  fault  which  the  Pope  has 
recently  done,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman.  They  are  afiraid 
of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by 
any  overt  act,  to  the  dangers  accumu- 
lating around  them,  before  it  is  so 
thoroughly  debilitated  by  the  new 
system  that  any  resistance  would  bo 
hopeless,  and  therefore  will  never  be 
attempted.  They  hope,  and  with 
reason,  to  see  us  ruined  and  cast 
down  by  our  own  acts,  without  their 
firing  a  shot.  Their  feeling  is  analo- 
gous to  Napoleon*s  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Ansteriitz,  when  the 
Allies  were  making  their  fatal  cross- 
march  in  front  of  the  heads  of  his 
columns,  and  exposing  their  flank  to 
his  attack.  AVhen  urged  by  his  gene- 
rals to  give  the  signal  for  an  imme- 
diate advance,  he  replied  —  "  Wait ! 
when  the  enemy  is  making  a  false 
movement,  which  will  prove  fatal  if 
continued,  it  is  not  our  part  to  inter- 
rupt him  in  it.** 

What,  then,  is  the  advantage  which 
the  Free-Traders  have  to  set  ofi" 
against  these  obvious  and  appalling 
dangers,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
with  which  their  policy  is  attended? 
It  is  this,  and  this  only—that  the 
manufacturing  towns  are  prosperous, 
and  that  our  exports  are  increasing. 
They  point  with  exultation  to  the 
following  statement : — 

*  The  aggregate  valne  of  oar  exports, 
dariog  the  first  ten  'months  of  the  pre- 
eent  year,  bat  been  L.55,038,206,  against 
h.i9^nfiiB  in  the  like  period  of  1849, 
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xhowinc  an  inortMe  of  L^^GSdySSS, 
wUchl-a  oeenmd  in  tbe  folhwiag 
order: 


-    Ifontli  toding  £  £ 

Fel>roBry5,  858^285  '  — 

March      5,  656,746  — 

April        6,  418,089  — 

Maj         5,  1,898,232  — 

June         6,  1,604,628  — 

July         5,  427,090  — 

Aagnsi     5,  —  834,858 

Sept.        5,  —  279,961 

Oct.        10,  807.742  — 

Nov.        5,  183^70  — 
— Timtif  Not.  10. 

Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  this 
increase,  which  will  amount  to  less 
than  L.7,000,000  in  onr  exports  in 
the  whole  year,  is  all  to  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  Free  Trade.  Let  ns 
aappose  that  Califomian  gold,  which 
has  given  so  unparalleled  a  stimolos 
to  America,  and  the  lowering  the 
discounts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
2|  per  cent — which  has  done  so  much, 
as  it  always  does,  to  vivify  industry 
and  raise  prices  at  home — and  the 
pacification  of  Germany  by  Musco- 
vite influences  or  bayonets,  which 
have  again,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  opened  the  Continental  markets 
to  our  produce,  have  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  this  increase  in  our 
exports, — what,  after  all,  does  it 
amount  to,  and  what,  on  striking 
the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  of 
Free  Trade,  has  the  nation  lost  or 
gained  by  its  adoption  ? 

It  has  increased  our  exports  by 
L.7,000,000  at  the  very  utmost ;  and 
as  the  total  produce  of  our  manufac- 
tures is  about  L.180,000,000,  this  is 
an  addition  of  a  twenty-fifUi  part.  It 
has  made  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  employed  in  the  ex- 
port manufactures  prosperous  for  the 
xirae,  and  increased,  by  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  last 
year,  the  incomes  of  some  eighty  or 
a  hundred  mill-owners  or  milUon- 
naires. 

Per  contra.  1.  It  has  lowered  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  of  every 
lind  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  a  harvest  very  defi- 
cient in  the  south  of  England.  As 
the  value  of  that  produce,  prior  to  the 


Free  •Trade  dianges,  was  abovt 
L.800,000,000  a-year,  it  has  gU 
L.75,000,000  qffme  remmnerationjhr 
agriadtural  mdmtry    wtr  the   two 

2.  It  has  cat  as  much  off  the  funds 
available  to  the  purchase  of  articles 
of  oar  manofacture  in  the  home 
market ;  for  if  the  land,  which  pays 
above  half  the  income  tax,  is  impover- 
ished, how  are  the  pnrchasen  at 
home  to  find  f  ands  to  buy  goods  ? 

3.  It  has  totally  destroyed  the 
West  Indies— colonies  which,  before 
the  new  system  began,  raised  prodvee 
to  the  value  of  L.22,000,000,  and 
remitted  at  least  L.6,000,000  anna- 
ally,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  profits,  and 
taxes,  to  this  country. 

4.  It  has  hiduoed  such  ruin  m  Ire- 
land, that  the  annual  emigration, 
which  chiefly  comes  from  that  agri- 
cultural country,  last  year  (1849) 
reached  800,000  souls,  and  this  year, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  still  greater.* 
This  is  as  great  a  chasm  hi  our  popn- 
lation  as  the  Moscow  retreat,  or  the 
Leipsio  campaign,  made  in  that  of 
France;  but  it  excites  no  sort  of 
attention,  or  rather  the  pressors  of 
unemployed  labour  is  felt  to  be  so 
excessive,  that  it  is  looked  on  rather 
as  a  blessing.  The  Times  obaenref, 
on  January  1, 1561 : — 

''We  see  the  population  of  Ireland 
flowing  off  to  the  United  Sutes  in  one 
oontinuoofl  and  unfailing  etream,  at  a 
rate  that  in  twentj  years,  if  uninter- 
rupted, will  redues  tkew  to  a  third  <ff 
tieir  prttent  numbers.  We  see  at  the 
same  time  an  increasing  emigration  from 
this  island.  England  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  excess  of  popula- 
tion as  the  on!  J  danger,  that  she  will  be 
slow  to  weigh  as  seriouslj  as  periiape 
she  ought  tkii  rapid  iubtraeitUm  of  k$r 
situ^  and  bone,  and  wnteqnewt  dimimi- 
tion  ofphytietU  ttrenffth.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, howerer,  that  so  considerable  a 
cluLnge  should  be  attended  with  unmixed 
advantage,  or  that  human  forethought 
should  be  able  to  oompass  all  the  results. 
The  census  of  next  spring  maj  invite 
attention  to  a  subject,  the  very  magni- 
tude of  which  maj  soon  command  our 
anxietj." 

5.  It  has  totally  ruined  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  depend 
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on  two  sUplet— kelp  and  l>Ud[  cattto 
— the  fint  of  wUch  has  been  destrojed 
by  free  trade  in  barilla,  and  the 
second  rained  bjr  free  trade  in  cattle, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturing 
towns,  and  sent  their  cottars  in  starv- 
ing hands  to  Glasgow,  ahreadj  over- 
whelmed bj  above  L.100,000  a-year 
of  poor-rates. 

6.  It  has  so  serionsly  affected  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country, 
that,  with  a  foreign  trade  prosperous 
bejond  what  has  Iwen  seen  since  1845, 
the  revenue  is  only  L.  165,000  more 
than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year, 
which  was  one  of  great  depression : 
and  the  last  quarter  has  produced 
L.1 10,000  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  1849. 

7.  It  has  so  lowered  the  income$  of 
people  in  the  country,  that  although 
the  number  of  travellers  by  railways 
has  greatly  increased,  and  the  total 
receipts  of  the  lines  have  been  swelled 
hj  L.  1,700,000  since  last  year,  the 
mileage  has  deerecued — proving  that 
the  general  traffic  of  the  country  bears 
no  adequate  proportion  to  its  railway 
lines.    It  stands  thus, — 


1819. 
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MilMge  on  6267  buIm,  L.2302  L.2247 
— Tun**. 

which  is  a  Jaii  of  L.55  a  mile  in  the 
midst  of  our  boasted  prosperous  ex- 
port trade. 

Such  are  the  athoMiaffeSy  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  nation  has 
embarked  on  a  course  of  policy 
which  so  evidently,  and  in  so  many 
ways,  threatens  our  independence.  It 
is  class  government  which  has  done  it 
idl — the  determination  to  make  the 
sovereign  worth  two  sovereigns,  and 
a  day*s  labour  to  the  poor  man  worth 
one  shilling  to  him  instead  of  two, 
which  has  induced  dangers  in  every 
quarter,  which  threaten  the  existence 
of  Great  Britain.  Why  is  it  that  we 
are  constrained— though  Government 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  nas 
repeatedly  pointed  it  out— to  have  a 


milUuy  and  naval  ftiee  evidently 
inoommensorate  to  the  wants  of  our 
vast  empire,  and  unable  to  deftod  it 
from  the  hostility  which  onr  foreign 
poli<nr  does  so  much  to  provoke? 
Simjuy  because  we  have  surrendered 
the  government  of  the  oountry  to  a 
moneyedjoligarchy,  who  are  resolved, 
coute  guicouU,  to  cheapen  everything, 
because  it  enhances  the  value  of  their 
realised  wealth,  and  because  the 
measnres  of  that  oligarchy  have  cut 
down  Queen  Victorians  income  from 
£100,000,000— as  it  might  have  been, 
and  is  now,  in  reed  weight  upon  the 
eomUry* —  to  £50,000,000;  just  as 
they  have  reduced  Uie  income  of  the 
poor  needlewomen  from  9d.  a-day 
to  4id.  Why  is  it  that  we  are- 
constrained,  openly  and  avowedly, 
to  abandon  our  colonies  to  their  own 
resources  ?  Only  because  the  cheap- 
ening STStem  and  Free  Trade  havo 
so  paralysed  and  weakened  our  re- 
sources, that,  like  the  Romans,  if  we 
would  protect  at  all  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  we  must  forthwith  abandon 
its  extremities. 

Why  are  we  evidently  and  undo* 
niably  losing  the  emphre  of  the  seas, 
by  the  rapid  and  portentous  increase 
of  the  foreign  and  decline  of  the  Eng- 
lish shipping,  in  carrying  on  our  own 
trade  ?  Only  because  freights  must, 
it  is  thought,  be  cheapened  as  well  as 
evervthing  else;  and  the  independence 
of  the  country  is  a  trifling  considera- 
tion to  a  fidl  of  a  farthing  in  the 
pound,  in  the  transport  of  some 
articles,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Man- 
chester trader.  Why  are  the  West 
Indies  utteriy  ruined,  and  the  annual 
importation  of  slaves  into  Cuba  and 
Braxil  donbled,t  and  discontent  so 
universally  spread  through  our  colo- 
nies, that  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  first 
reverse,  they  will  break  off  from  the 
mother  country,  if  not  previously 
thrown  off  by  it  ?  Merely  to  carry  out 
the  dogma  of  Free  Trade,  and  lower 
sugar,  watered  by  the  blood  of  the 
slaves,  a  penny  or  twopence  a  pound 


•  £100,000,000  io  qaarten  of  wheat  at  SOn,  25/M)0,000  qiiart«n  ;  £50,000,000  in 
qoarten  of  wheat  at  40*.,  25,000,000.  So  that,  alltr  all  oar  boasted  redactions,  oar 
taxes  are  now  Uirtjr  per  cenl  beafter  than  thej  were  in  the  heariest  year  of  the  war, 
when  they  were  only  £72,000,000. 

t  See  a  most  admirable  pamphlet  by  Mr  Stanley,  the  worthy  inheritor  of  his 
father's  geuias  and  patriotic  spirit.  The  slaves  imported  into  Cuba  have  increased 
aince  1S47  from  23,000  to  50,000. 
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to  the  British  conmmier.  Whj  haire 
we  brought  7,000,000  of  our  people, 
in  three  years,  to  depend  for  thehr 
dailj  food  on  foreign  supplies,  and 
put  oorselves  enturelj  at  the  merej  of 
the  two  states  from  which  nearly  all 
that  food  comes?  Only  to  enrich  the 
Manchester  mannfkcturers,  and  np- 
pease  the  cry  for  cheap '  bread,  by 
enabling  them  to  beat  down  the  wages 
of  labour  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  a-day. 
Why  are  poor-rates — measured  in  the 
true  way, by  quartersof  grain— hearier 
in  this  year  of  boasted  prosperity 
than  they  were  in  any  former  year 
of  admitted  Idyersity?  Because,  in 
every  department  of  industry,  we 
have  beat  down  native  by  letting  in 
a  flood  of  foreign  industry.  Why  are 
300,000  industrious  citizens  annually 
driven  into  exile,  and  Ireland  threat- 
ened with  a  depopulation  the  most 
rapid  and  extraordinary  which  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  world  since  the 
declining  days  of  the  Roman  empire  ? 
Because  we  would  lower  wheat  from 
569.  to  39s.  a  quarter ;  and  thereby 
we  have  extinguished  the  profits  of 
cultivation  in  a  portion  of  our  empire 
containing  8,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
but  so  exclusively  agricultural  that 
its  exports  of  manufactures  are  only 
£280,000  a-year.  It  is  one  principle 
— the  cheapening  system — devised  by 
the  moneyed  and  manufacturing 
oligarchy,  and  calculated  for  their 
exclusive  benefit,  which  has  done  the 
whole. 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy  for  these 
various,  accumulating,  and  most 
threatening  evils  ?  -Must  we  sit  down 
with  our  hands  across,  supinely  wit- 
nessing the  progressive  dangers  and 
certain  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
empire,  merely  because  the  measures 
inducing  all  these  perils  are  supported 
by  the  moneyed  and  manufacturing 
oUgarchy  who  have  got  the  command 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  We  are 
far  from  thinkine  that  this  is  the  case; 
but  if  we  would  avert,  or  even  miti- 
gate our  dangers,  we  must  set  our- 
selves first  to  remedy  the  most  press- 
ing. Of  these,  the  most  serious,  be- 
yond all  question,  are  to  be  found  in 
our  unprotected  state,— for  they  may 
destroy  us  as  a  nation  in  a  month, 
after  some  fresh  freak  of  Lord  Pal- 
mereton^s  has  embroiled  us  with  some 
of  the  great  European  powers.    In 


regard  to  other  matters,  and  the 
general  commercial  poliqr,  the  dan- 
ger, though  not  the  less  real,  is  not  so 
immediate,  and  experience  may  per- 
haps enlighten  the  country  before  It 
is  too  late.  But  it  is  otherwise  witii 
our  external  dangers:  they  are  in- 
stant and  terrible.  The  means  of  re* 
sisting  them  are  perfectly  simple — 
they  will  be  felt  as  a  burden  by  none ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  calculated, 
at  the  same  time  tnat  they  provide 
for  our  national  defence,  to  mitigate 
the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  evUs 
under  wMch  the  people  labour. 

Government  tdi  us  that  they  hare 
a  surplus  of  L.8,000,000  this  year  in 
their  hands.  We  hope  it  is  so,  and 
that  it  will  not  prove,  Hke  other  sur- 
pluses, greater  on  paper  than  In 
reality.  But  let  it  be  assumed  that  it 
is  as  lai^e  as  is  represented.  That 
surphis^  judiciously  applied^  would  savo 
the  coufUry !  It  would  raise  our  arma- 
ments to  such  a  point  as,  with  the 
advantages  of  our  insular  situation, 
and  long-established  warlike  fame^ 
would  prevent  all  thoughts  of  invasion 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies.  It  would 
give  us  100,000  regular  troops,  with 
those  we  already  have— 100,000  mili- 
tia, occasionally  called  out — and  25^ 
ships  of  the  line,  with  those  already  in 
commission,  to  defend  the  British 
shores.  It  is  true,  the  continuance  oT 
the  Income  Tax  cannot  be  relied  on — 
nor  should  the  country  submit  to  it  any 
longer ;  for  a  tax  which  is  paid  exdn- 
sivdy  by  147,000  persons  out  of 
28,000,000,  is  so  obviously  unjust,  that 
its  Author  retention  is  probably  im- 
possible. Additional  direct  taxation 
upon  the  affluent  classes  is  obviously 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  chasms^ 
made  in  the  incomes  of  those  depend- 
ing on  land,  who  pay  three-fourths  of 
it,  are  such  that  it  would  prove  totally 
unproductive.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  to  uphold  the  public  revenue  at 
its  [nresent  amount,  or  even  prevent  its 
sinking  so  as  to  increase  Instead  of 
diminishhig  our  helpless  and  unpro- 
tected state  ?  An  obvious  expedient 
remains.  Imitate  the  Conduct  of 
America  and  Prussia,  France  and 
Russia,  and  all  countries  who  have 
any  regard  either  to  their  national 
independence,  or  the  social  wel- 
fare of  theur  hihabitants.  Lay  a 
moderate   duty    upon   all  importa- 
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UoDB,  whether  of  rade  or  maonfac- 
tared  articles.  In  America  it  la  80 
per  cent,  and  conatitntes  neariy  their 
sole  soorce  of  revenue :  in  Pmasla  it 
ia  practically  40  or  60  per  cent.  B^ 
this  means  nearly  half  the  tax  it 
paid  by  fortignen — for  competition 
forces  them  to  sell  the  articles  taxed 
cheaper  than  thehr  ordinary  price,  with 
ihe  addition  of  the  tax.  It  is  spread 
over  so  vast  a  surface  among  con« 
4snmers,  that  its  weight  is  not  felt; 
being  mixed  up  with  the  price  of  the 
article  sold,  its  weight  is  not  perceived. 
We  pay  in  this  way  half  the  taxes  of 
America,  Germany,  and  ail  the  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  chiefly  export  our 
mannfactures.  Let  ns  return  them  the 
<x>mpiiment,  and  adopt  a  system  which 


will  make  them  par  the  half  of  onrs. 
Thewhole,  ornearfy  the  whole,  of  the 
looome  Tax,  which  now  prodncei 
L.5,400,000  a-year,  would  Inr  this 
change  be  spent  In  incraasea  par- 
chases  in  the  home  mai^et,  and  sen- 
sibly relieve  iU  sinking  sUte.  This 
chanffe  would  at  <moe  obviate  our  ex- 
VanSi  dangers — for  It  would  enable 
Government,  without  sensibly  burden- 
ing the  country,  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional armaments  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  fortign  attack.  We 
shall  see  In  our  succeeding  paper 
whether  It  would  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  an  effectual  remedy,  and  the 
only  one  that  would  be  pacticable,  to 
the  most  serious  part  of  our  domestic 
evils. 


CUBRAN   AND    HIS    CONTElfrORABIXS. 


A  NOBLE  land  lies  in  desolation. 
Tears  pass  over  it,  leaving  its  aspect 
only  more  desolate  ;  the  barbarian 
^kes  possession  of  the  soil,  or  the 
outcast  makes  it  his  place  of  refuge. 
Its  palaces  are  in  ruins,  its  chieftains 
are  in  the  dost;  its  past  triumphs 
are  regarded  as  the  exaggerations  of 
romance,  or  the  fond  &ntasies  of 
fable.  At  length  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  vigour  comes,  delves  into 
ihe  heart  of  the  soil,  breaks  up  the 
mound,  throws  aside  the  wrecks  of 
neglect  and  time,  opens  to  us  the 
foundations  of  palaces,  the  treasure- 
chambers  of  kmgs,  the  trophies  of 
warriors,  and  gives  the  worid  the  me- 
morials of  a  great  people  in  the  grave. 

All  analogy  must  be  imperfect  in 
detail ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  insist 
on  the  perfection  of  our  analogy  be- 
tween the  Golden  Head  of  the  East, 
and  the  liule  kingdom  whose  fallen 
honours  are  recoiled  In  the  volume 
before  us.  But,  if  Ireland  is  even 
now  neither  the  nominu  umbra  which 
Che  Assyrian  empire  has  been  for  so 


many  ages,  nor  the  Irish  legislature 
the  heir  of  the  fierce  and  falcon-eyed 
council  which  sleeps  in  the  sepulchres 
of  Nineveh,  there  is  something  of  a 
curious  relationship  in  the  adventurous 
industry  which  has  so  lately  exhumed 
the  monuments  of  Eastern  grandeur, 
and  the  patriotic  reminiscence  which 
has  retrieved  the  true  glories  of  the 
sister  country,  the  examples  of  her 
genius,  from  an  oblivion  slike  result- 
ing from  the  misfortunes  of  the  Land 
and  the  lapse  of  Time. 

Nor  are  we  altogether  inclined  to 
admit  the  inferiority  of  the  moral 
catastrophe  of  the  Island  to  the 
physical  fall  of  the  Empire.  If  there 
be  an  inferiority,  we  should  place  it 
on  the  side  of  the  Oriental  throne. 
To  us,  all  that  belongs  to  mind 
assumes  the  higher  rank;  the  soil 
trodden  by  the  philosopher  and  the 
patriot,  the  Mrthplace  of  the  poet  and 
the  orator,  bears  a  prouder  aspect,  is 
entitled  to  a  more  reverent  homage, 
and  creates  richer  recollections  in  the 
coming  periods  of  mankind,  than  all 
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the  pomp  of  nnintellectaal  power. 
There  would  be  to  us  a  stronger  claim 
in  the  fragments  of  an  Athenian  tomb, 
or  in  the  thicket- covered  wall  of  a 
temple  in  the  JEgean,  than  in  all  the 
grandeurs  of  Babylon. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  fell;  and,  in  that 
period,  there  has  not  been  a  more 
distnrbed,  helpless,  and  hopelesa 
country  than  Ireland,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Nor  has  this  calamity 
been  confined  to  the  lower  orders; 
every  order  has  been  similarly  con- 
vulsed. The  higher  professions  have 
languished  and  lost  their  lustre ;  the 
Church  has  been  exposed  to  a  struggle 
for  life;  the  nobility  have  given  up 
the  useless  resistance  to  difficulties 
increasing  round  them  from  hour  to 
hour;  the  landed  interest  is  suppli- 
cating the  Court  of  Encumbered 
Estates  to  relieve  it  from  its  burthens; 
the  farmers  are  hurrying,  in  huge 
streams  of  fngitives,  from  a  land  m 
which  they  can  no  longer  live ;  and 
the  tillers  of  the  ground,  the  serfs  of 
the  spade,  are  left  to  the  dangerous 
teaching  of  an  angry  priesthood,  or  to 
the  death  of  mingled  famine  and 
pestilence.  A  cloud,  which  seems  to 
stoop  lower  day  by  day,  and  through 
which  no  ray  can  pierce,  at  once 
chills  and  darkens  Ireland. 

The  author  of  this  important  and 
interesting  volume,  in  a  brief  preface, 
states  his  object  as  being  that  of 
giving  personal  sketches  of  the  leading 
Irish  characters  of  his  time,  exactly 
as  they  appeared  on  the  scenes  of 
professional  and  public  life — most  of 
them  being  his  acquaintance,  some 
his  intimates.  He  concludes  by 
gracefully  expressing  his  '^  hope,  that 
the  reader  will  rejoice  in  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them ; 
and  that,  in  endeavouring  to  elevate  the 
land  of  his  birth^  he  may  make  some 
return  for  the  kindness  bestowed  on 
him  by  that  of  his  adoption." 

Here  two  objects  are  announced; 
and,  whether  ihejirst  was  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  country  by  the  characters 
of  its  eminent  men];  or,  whether  the 
country  was  the  background  for  the 
figures  of  the  national  history-piece, 
he  has  given  us  a  work  which  brings 
the  patriots  and  orators  of  Ire- 
land with  singular  force  before  the 
eye. 


His  introduction  to  Corran  was 
sufficiently  characteristic.  When  at 
the  Temple,  he  had  written  a  poem 
on  the  honours  of  his  country,  in 
which  the  great  orator  of  her  Bar  was 
named  with  due  admiration.  The 
popularity  of  the  verses  excited  the 
attention  of  their  object,  and  the 
young  barrister  received  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  Curran,  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  at  the  Priory,  his  villa, 
a  few  miles  from  Dublin.  The  ap- 
pointed hour  was  five,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  be  punctual ; 
for  beyond  that  hour  dinner  was  to 
wait  for  no  man.  His  first  view  of 
his  host  is  graphically  described.  He 
found  him  in  his  avenne. 

**  There  he  was  ;  as  a  thousand  times 
afterwards  I  saw  him,  in  a  dress  which 
you  would  imagine  he  had  borrowed  from 
his  tipstaff;  his  hands  in  his  sides,  his 
face  almost  parallel  with  the  horizon — 
his  under  lip  protruded,  and  the  impa- 
tient step  and  the  eternal  attitude,  only 
varied  by  the  pause  in  which  his  eye 
glanced  from  his  guest  to  his  watch,  and 
from  his  watch  reproachfully  to  his 
dining-room." 

However,  it  appears  that  the 
ominous  hour  had  not  struck,  and 
they  dined. 

**  I  had  often  seen.Curran,  often  heard 
of  him,  often  read  him,  but  no  man  ever 
knew  anything  about  him  who  did  not 
see  him  at  his  own  table,  with  the  few 

whom  he  selected It  was 

said  of  Swift,  that  his  rule  was,  to  allow 
a  minute's  pause  after  he  had  concluded, 
and  then,  if  no  person  took  up  the  con- 
versation, to  recommence.  Curran  had  no 
conrersational  rule  whatever  :  he  spoke 
from  impulse,  and  he  had  the  art  so  to 
draw  you  into  a  conyersation,  that,  though 
you  felt  an  inferiority,  it  was  a  contented 
one.  Indeed,  nothiog  could  exceed  the 
urbanity  of  his  demeanour." 

If  this  description  could  be  doubted, 
on  the  authority  of  the  volume,  it 
would  be  amply  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  his  time.  Curran  was 
confessedly  the  wit  of  the  day,  and 
his  witticisms  were  the  more  popular 
from  their  being,  in  general,  harmless. 
No  man  could  sting  more  keenly 
where  he  had  a  public  culprit  of  his 
own  class  to  sting,  or  a  political  ad- 
versary to  combat ;  but  no  man  was 
seldomer  personal. 

Currants  nature  was  playful.  His 
taste  was  also  dramatic,  and  he  was 
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fond  of  plajing  harmleas  tricks  upon 
hisfrieiiik.  of  this  taste  Mr  Phimpa 
had  a  specimen,  even  on  the  day  of  hia 
introduction : — 

"When  the  last  dish  had  departed, 
Corran  totally  eonfonnded  me  with  a 
proposal  for  which  I  wae  anything  bnt 
prepared.  *  Mr  Phillipe,'  said  he,  *  at  tbii 
is  the  first  of,  I  hope,  year  rery  aiany 
▼isits  to  the  Priory,  I  may  as  well  at 
onee  initiate  yon  into  the  pecnliarities  of 
the  place.  Yon  may  oheerre  that,  though 
the  board  is  cleared,  there  are  no  pre- 
parations for  a  «ym;>of  ivin ;  it  all  depends 
on  you.  My  friends  here  generally  prefer 
a  vo/Jb  after  dinner.  It  is  a  sweet  eren- 
hig,  bnt  if  you  wish  for  wine,  say  so  with* 
out  ceremony.' 

**  Eren  now  I  ean  see  Cnrran's  star- 
like eyes  twinkling  at  the  disappohit- 
ment  no  doubt  Tisible  in  mine.  •! 
had  heard,  and  heard  tmly,  that  he 
nerer  was  more  delightftil  than  with 
half-a-doien  friends  i3ter  dinner  over 
his  bottle.  The  hope  in  which  I  had 
so  long  reTelled  was  realised  at  last, 
and  here  came  this  infernal  w€Uk,  and 
the  '  sweet  CTening.'  Oh,  how  I 
would  hare  hailed  a  thunderstorm  I 
Bnt,  to  say  the  tmth,  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming  and 
breathing  so  sweetly  on  that  antnmn 
eve,  that,  wondering  not  at  the  wish 
of  my  companioBS,  i  also  voted  for  *  the 
walk.' 

**  We  took  the  walk,  no  doubt,  but 
it  was  only  to  the  drawing-room; 
where,  orer  a  dessert  freshly  culled 
from  his  gardens,  and  over  wfaies  for 
which  his  board  was  celebrated,  we 
passed  those  hours  which  seemed  an  era 
in  my  life." 

All  this  is  rery  well  told,  and  Tory 
amnsing  in  description,  and  was  verj 
innocent — when  all  was  oyer.  Bat  it 
was  exposed  to  the  chance  of  being 
differently  taken,  and  had  bnt  one 
advantage — that  it  could  not  be  re- 
peated on  the  mtiividmaL    ^ 

Cnrran  was  bom  in  17J0  at  New- 
market, a  village  in  iJie  county  of 
Cork.  His  parentage  was  humble, 
his  father  being  only  the  seneschal  of 
the  manor,  uia  mother  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  superior  facul* 
ties,  and  her  celebrated  son  always 
spoke  of  her  with  remarkable  dew- 
ence. 

As  it  was  a  custom,  among  the 
oddities  of  Ireland,  to  teach  Ureek 
and  Latin  to  boyi  who  probacy  were 


to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  at  the 
spaae,  Cnrran  liad  what  in  Ireland 
was  called  a  clissical  education,  but 
which  his  natural  talent  tnrnc^  to 
better  account  than  one  in  a  million 
of  those  half-naked  daasicists.  It 
enriched  his  metaphors  in  after  life, 
and  enabled  him  to  talk  of  the  rap- 
tores  of  antiquity.  In  the  Irish  Uni- 
reraity,  he  shared  the  frite  of  other 
eelebnUed  men.  Swift,  Burke,  and 
Goldsmith  made  no  figure  in  their 
academic  course.  We  certainly  do 
not  mention  this  failure  to  their 
praise,  nor  would  thcnr  themselves 
nave  ever  so  mentioned  it  We  can 
easily  conceive,  that  in  their  palmiest 
days  they  regretted  their  waste  of 
time,  or  want  of  industry.  Still, 
they  may  have  found  their  palliative 
in  the  nngenial  nature  of  the  collegi- 
ate studies  in  their  day.  We  should 
observe,  that  thoee  studies  have 
since  been  more  advantageously 
adapted  to  the  national  necessity,  and 
are  of  a  much  more  general  and 
popular  description. 

But  in  the  last  centnir,  the  whole 
bemt  of  the  collegiate  edncatioB  was 
mathematical :  iSe  only  road  to  dis- 
tinction was  Euclid.  The  value  of 
mathematics  is  unquestionable.  As 
a  science,  it  holds  its  head  among  the 
highest ;  but  aa  a  national  education, 
it  is  among  the  moat  useless.  The 
mind  made  for  mathematical  distinc- 
tion is  as  rare  as  the  mind  made  for 
poetic  pre-eminence.  One  might  as 
well  make  poetry  a  requisite,  in  a 
national  education,  as  the  mastery  of 
mathematics.  The  plea  that  they 
invigorate  the  reason  is  contradicted 
by  perpetual  experience.  Some  of 
toe  feeblest,  and  even  the  most  lanci- 
ftd,  and  of  coarse  the  slllieet,  managers 
of  great  principles,  have  been  mathe- 
maticians  of  celebrity.  Napoleon 
aaid  of  Laplace,  the  nrst  mathema- 
tician of  his  day,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
title  and  a  seat  in  his  Council  of 
State,  on  the  atrength  of  his  scien- 
tific renown,  that  ''he  could  do 
nothing  with  him,— that  as  a  public 
man  be  was  oselesa— that  his  mind 
was  fhU  of  his  infimU  Uuktr 
And  this  ia  the  history  of  nearly 
an  mathematical  minds :  beyond 
their  diagrama,  they  are  among  the 
dollesk  most  circomscribed,  and 
most   incapable   of  mankind.    The 
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mind  of  a  Newton  is  not  to  be  ranged 
in  this  class  of  elaborate  medlocritj : 
he  was  not  the  mole,  whose  merit  con- 
sists in  seeing  his  way  in  the  dark  by 
an  organ  which  is  blind  in  the  broad 
light  of  nature ;  he  was  an  eagle,  and 
coold  dare  the  fall  effulgence  of  the 
sun.  But  this  meagre  and  inappli- 
cable acquirement  was  the  chosen 
prize  for  the  whole  young  mind  of 
educated  Ireland ;  her  mathematical 
cratch  was  the  only  instrument  of 
progress  for  ail  the  salient  spirits  of  a 
nation  abounding  in  the  most  aspiring 
faculties  of  man,  and  the  quiet  drudge 
who  burrowed  his  way  through  Cubics 
and  Surds,  or  could  keep  himself 
awake  over  the  reveries  of  the 
MecUtcUiones  AnafyHoB,  was  the  Cory- 
phasus  of  the  College  ;  while  men 
passed  along  unnoted,  who  were  in 
future  years  to  embody  the  national 
renown. 

As  Currants  determination  was  the 
Irish  Bar,  he  of  course  made  the 
customary  visit  to  the  English  Inns 
of  Court.  Here,  though  his  finances 
compelled  him  to  live  m  solitude,  he 
contrived  to  amuse  himself  by  that 
study  of  which  in  life  he  was  so 
great  a  master — the  studv  of  charac- 
ter. Some  of  his  letters  from  London 
'are  curious 'indications  of  this  early 
tendency  of  his  mind.  Curran  was 
by  nature  a  Tory.  AU  men  of  genius 
are  Tories,  until  they  get  angry  with 
the  world,  or  get  corrupt,  and  sell 
themselves  to  Whiggism ;  or  get  dis- 
gusted, and  think  that  both  parties 
are  equally  worthless. 

**  Here,*'  says  Carran,  "every  coal- 
porter  is  a  politician,  and  rends  his 
maxims  in  public  with  all  the  importance 
of  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  exerting  him- 
self for  the  public  senrice.  He  claims 
the  privilege  of  looking  as  wise  as  pos- 
sible, and  of  talking  as  loud ;  of  damning 
the  Ministry,  and  abusing  the  King,  with 
less  reserve  than  he  would  his  equal.  Yet, 
little  as  those  poor  people  understand  the 
liberty  they  so  warmly  contend  for,  or  of 
the  nucuure9  they  rail  against,  it  recon- 
ciles me  to  \heir ab9urdittf,hy  considering 
that  they  are  happy,  at  so  small  an 
expense  as  being  rtdiouUms,** 

This  feeling  was  too  true  ever  to 
have  been  changed.  The  language 
was  changed,  and  no  tongue  could 
pour  out  more  showy  declamation 
on  the  multitude ;  but,  when  loosed 
from  the  handcuffs  of  party,  no  man 
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laughed  more  loudly,  or  sneered  more 
contemptnously,  at  the  squalid  idol  to 
which  he  had  so  long  bowed  the  loiee. 
Another  fragment  has  its  value  in 
the  illustration  of  his  kindness  of 
heart: — 

^  A  portion  of  my  time  I  have  set  apart 
every  day  for  thinking  of  my  absent  friendM, 
Though  this  is  a  duty  that  does  not  giye 
much  trouble  to  many,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  confine  it,  or  endeavour  to 
confine  it,  within  proper  bounds.  I  have 
therefore  made  a  resolution  to  avoid  any 
reflections  of  this  sort  except  in  thftir 
allotted  season,  immediately  after  dinner. 
I  am  then  in  a  tranquil,  happy  humour, 
and  I  increase  that  happiness  by  present- 
ing to  my  fancy  those  I  love,  in  Um  most 
advantageouB  point  «f  view.  So  that, 
however  severdy  I  treat  them  when  they 
intrude  in  the  morning,  I  make  them 
ample  amends  in  the  evening.  I  then 
assure  myself  that  they  are  twice  as 
agreeable,  and  as  wise  and  as  good,  as 
they  really  are." 

Whether  the  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy  would  have  been  a  great 
orator,  if  he  had  begun  his  career  at 
the  Bar,  may  be  a  question;  bat 
that  Curran  could  have  written  ad- 
mirable 5Aaiu/tian  chapters  can  scarce- 
ly be  doubted  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  exquisite  turns  of  his 
speeches  from  grave  to  gay ;  or  per- 
haps even  those  who  now  read  the  few 
words  which  conclude  the  story  of  Dr 
du  Gavreau.  This  man  was  one  of  his 
casual  acquaintances,  a  French  fugi- 
tive, who  ran  away  with .  a  Parisian 
woman  of  a  different  faith.  Whether 
they  married  or  not  is  dexterously 
veiled.  The  woman  died,  leaving  a 
daughter  ;  but,  whether  married  or 
not,  their  child  would  have  been  ille- 
gitimate by  the  existing  laws  of 
France.  The  widower  had  often 
been  pressed  by  his  friends  to  return 
to  France,  but  he  determined  never 
to  return,  where  his  child  would  bo 
stigmatised. 

*'  I  did  not  know  the  particulars,"  says 
Curran,  **  till  a  few  days  since,  when  I 
breakfasted  with  him.  He  had  taken  his 
little  child  on  his  knee,  and,  after  trifling 
with  her  for  a  few  moments,  burst  into 
tears.  Such  an  emotion  oould  not  bat 
excite,  as  well  as  justify,  some  share  of 
curiosity.  The  poor  Doctor  looked  as  if 
he  were  conscious  I  felt  fbr  him,  and  his 
heart  was  too  full  to  conceal  his  afllic- 
tion.  He  kissed  his  little  *  orphan,*  as 
he  calkd  hery  and  then  endeavoured  to 
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ftoqiiftint  ■!•  with  ibe  UtmenUbto  detail. 
It  was  the  hardest  ttorj  in  the  world  to 
be  told  bj  a  man  of  delieaoy.  He  felt 
all  the  dtffiealtiee  of  it:  he  bad  many 
tbin^^  to  palliate,  some  that  wanted  to 
be  jostlfled ;  he  aeemed  fally  senBible  of 
this,  yet  cheeked  himself  when  he  elided 
into  anything  like  defence.  I  conld  per- 
ceive the  conflict  ihifting  the  colours  of 
his  cheek,  and  I  could  not  but  pity  him, 
and  admire  him  for  such  an  embarrass- 
ment Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
sometimes  assumed  all  the  gaiety  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  is  a  very  entertaining 
fellow." 

In  all  these  breaks  of  the  story, 
and  touches  of  feeling,  who  bnt  must 
recognise  the  spirit  of  Sterne? 

The  volume  is  a  grave  volnme,  and 
treats  of  high  things  with  equal 
grace  and  gravity ;  bnt  Cnrran  was 
an  eccentric  being,  and  his  true  his- 
tory roust  always  be  mingled  with  the 
comic. 

'*  I  have  got  acquainted^"  he  says, 
"  with  a  Miss  Hume,  who  is  also  an  ori- 
ginal in  her  way.  She  is  a  relation  of  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  and,  I  suppose 
on  the  strength  of  her  kindred,  sets  up 
for  a  politician  as  well  as  a  icepiic.  She 
has  heard  his  Essays  recommended,  and 
shows  her  own  discernment,  by  pro- 
nouncing them  unamtwerabit,  and  talks 
of  the  famous  Burke  by  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Ned.  Then  she  is  m>  ro- 
mantic, «o  sentimental !  Nothing  for  ker, 
but  goats  and  purling  streams,  and  pip- 
ing shepherds.  And,  to  crown  all,  it  sings 
like  a  nightingale.  As  I  have  not  the 
best  command  of  my  muscles,  I  always 
propose  putting  out  the  candles  brfore 
the  sobg  begins,  for  the  greater  romanti- 
eality  of  the  thing." 

Then,  as  to  his  relaxations — 
^  You  will  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  to 
gness  what  kind  of  amusement  I  allow 
myself:  why,  I'll  tell  ^ou.  I  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  every' night  at  a  coffM- 
house,  where  I  am  not  a  little  entertained 
with  a  group  of  old  politicians,  who  meet 
in  order  to  debate  on  the  reports  of  tiie 
day,  or  to  invent  some  fsr  the  next,  with 
tkt  oiktr  Inuineu  of  the  nation  t  Though 
I  don't  know  that  society  is  the  chariM- 
teristic  of  this  people,  yet  polities  are  a 
eertain  iotroductioa  to  the  closest  in- 
timacy of  coffee-house  acquaintance.  I 
alto  visit  a  variety  of  ordinaries  and  eat- 
ing houses,  and  they  are  equally  fsrtUe 
in  came  for  a  character-hunter.  I  think 
I  nave  found  out  the  cellar  where 
Roderick  Random  ate  shin  of  beef  t6r 
threepence,  and  have  aetoally  drvak  ost 


of  the  identieal  qaari  whieh  the  dram- 
■er  equeesed  together  when  poor  Strap 
spilt  the  broth  on  his  legs." 

He  visited  Hampton  Court,  and 
though  he  seems  to  have  passed 
through  its  solemn  halls  and  stately 
gallenes  without  peculiar  remark,  he 
seized  on  his  game  of  living  character. 

''The  servant  who  showed  us  the 
splendid  apartments  seemed  to  be  a  good 
deal  pleased  with  his  manner  of  ex- 
plaining a  suite  of  tapestry  representing 
the  Persian  war  of  Alexander.  Though 
a  simple  fellow,  he  had  his  lesson  well 
by  rote,  and  ran  over  the  battles  of  Issus, 
^bela,  Ac.,  with  snrpriaing  fluency. 
'  But,  where  is  Alexander  f  eries  Apjohn, 
(a  young  fellow-student,  who  had  accom- 
panied him.)  '  There,  sir,  at  the  door  of 
Darius's  tent,  with  the  ladies  at  his  feet.' 
*  Surely/  said  I, '  that  must  be  Hephics- 
tion,  for  he  was  mistaken  by  the  Queen 
for  Alexander.*  '  Pardon  me,  sir,  /  hope 
I  know  Alexander  UtUrtkcmtkatJ  *  But, 
which  of  the  two  do  you  think  the  greater 
man  1'  '  Greater  1 — bless  yoor  soul,  sir, 
they  are  both  dead  these  hundred  ifeart.* " 

Currants  observation  on  this  ofll- 
cial,  or,  as  he  would  probably  have 
called  it,  mmis£fria/ blunder,  exhibits, 
even  in  these  early  days  of  his  mind, 
something  of  the  reflective  spirit 
which  afterwards  gave  such  an  in- 
terest to  his  eloquence. 

''Oh,  what  a  oomment  on  hnriian 
vanity !  There  was  the  marrow  of  a 
thousand  folios  in  the  answer.  I  oould 
not  help  thinking  at  the  instant,  what  a 
pnssle  that  mighty  man  would  be  in, 
should  he  appear  before  a  oommittee  from 
the  Temple  of  FMae,  to  claim  those 
laurels  which  he  thought  so  much  of,  and 
to  be  oppoeed  in  his  demands,  though  his 
competitor  were  Thersites,  or  the  fellow 
who  rubbed  Bncephalus's  heels  I  ** 

All  this  is  showy  if  not  new ;  yet, 
In  deflaoce  even  of  Curran's  authority, 
its  argument  is  practically  denied  by 
all  human  nature.  What  man  ever 
actsybr  the  praise  of  posterity  alone  ? 
Present  impulses,  excited  by  present 
rewards,  are  the  law  of  the  living ; 
and  Alexander  charging  through  the 
Granicus,  and  sweeping  the  royal 
Persian  cavalry  before  him,  had  pro- 
bably a  heart  as  full  of  the  most  pow- 
erful impulses,  as  if  he  could  have 
assured  himself  of  the  inheritance  for 
tea  thousand  years  of  the  plaudits  of 
the  globe.  We  are  also  to  remember, 
that  he  Aos  Inherited  the  great  legacy 
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of  fame,  to  this  hoor— that,  to  the 
minds  of  all  the  intelligent,  he  is  still 
the  hero  of  heroes  ;  that  clowns  are 
not  the  clients  of  memory,  or  the  dis- 
tribators  of  reno^vn ;  and  that  the 
man  whose  history  has  already  snr- 
yived  his  throne  two  thousand  years, 
has  exhibited  in  himself  all  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  perishableness 
of  power  and  the  immortality  of 
fame. 

In  1775  Carran  retarned  to  Ire- 
land, and  after  anxioasly  pondering 
on  the  chances  of  abandoning  Enrope, 
and  seeking  fortune  in  America,  as 
other  eminent  men — Edmund  Bnrke 
among  the  number — had  done  before 
him,  he  fixed  his  fates  at  home. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  begins 
with  a  high  panegyric  on  the  difficult 
but  attractive  profession  into  which 
Curran  now  threw  himself,  without 
income,  connection,  or  friend  : — 

**  It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  to 
the  Bar  of  that  day  the  people  of  Ireland 
looked  up  in  every  emergency,  with  the 
most  perfect  reliance  on  their  talent  and 
their  integrity.  It  was  then  the  norsery 
of  the  parliament  and  the  peerage;  there 
was  scarcely  a  noble  family  in  the  land 
that  did  not  enrol  its  elect  in  that  body, 
by  the  study  of  law  and  the  exercise  of 
eloquence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field 
of  legislative  exertion.  And  there  not 
unfrequently  arose  a  genius  from  the 
very  lowest  of  the  people,  who  won  his 
way  to  the  distinctions  of  the  Senate, 
and  wrested  from  pedigree  the  highest 
honours  and  offices  of  the  Constitution." 

That  the  Bar  was  the  first  body  in 
the  country  was  incontestible,  and 
that  it  often  exhibited  remarkable 
instances  of  ability  is  equally  known. 
But  those  facts  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  giving  the  author's  opinion, 
that  perfection  lies  in  the  populace. 
All  the  remarkable  persons  of  their 
time  in  Ireland  were  men  of  education^ 
many  of  birth,  and  many  of  hereditary 
fortune.  Grattau  was  the  son  of  a 
judge;  Flood  a  man  of  old  family 
and  estate ;  Clare,  the  Chancellor,  was 
the  son  of  the  leader  of  the  Bar,  and 
began  the  world  with  £4000  a- year — 
a  sum  probably  now  equal  to  twice 
the  amount.  The  Ponsonbys,  the 
leading  family  of  Whiggism  in  Ire- 
land, were  among  the  first  blood  and 
fortune  of  the  land.  Hussey  Burgh 
was  a  man  of  old  family  and  fortune. 
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The  Beresfords  were  dcMely  allied  to 
nobility.  Planket  and  Carran  were, 
perhaps,  those  mmonff  the  leaders  tlio 
least  indebted  to  the  Heralds'  College; 
bat  Planket  was  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  and  both  had  received 
the  best  education  which  Ireland 
could  give — both  were  graduates  of 
the  University, 

Of  course,  nature  is  impartial  in 
the  distribution  of  talents,  but  the 
true  distinction  is  in  their  training. 
The  Radicalism  which  fills  public  life 
with  vulgarity  and  faction  is  wholly 
the  work  of  that  absence  of  all  early 
training,  which  must  be  the  fate  of 
men  suddenly  gathered  from  tho 
manual  labours  of  life.  We  know  the 
necessity  of  those  labours,  but  intel- 
lectual superiority  must  be  the  work 
of  another  school.  The  men  of  emi- 
nence in  Ireland  were  also  men  of 
accomplished  general  knowledge,  and 
of  classical  acquirement,  to  an  amount 
seldom  found  even  in  the  English 
Legislature.  There  was  not  an  assem- 
bly in  the  world  where  a  happy  clas- 
sical quotation,  or  dexterous  reierence 
to  antiquity,  would  be  received  with 
a  quicker  sense  or  a  louder  plaudit 
than  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

When  the  well-known  antagonist 
of  the  Romish  claims,  Dr  Duigenan, 
a  stem-looking  and  singularly  dark- 
featured  old  man,  had  one  night 
made  a  long  and  learned  speech  on 
the  subject,  Sir  John  Doyle  wholly 
extinguished  its  efiect,  by  the  Hora- 
tian  line, — 

**  Hie  ni(/er  est,  hunc  tu  Roinaite  caveto.'* 

The  House  shook  with  applause,  and 
the  universal  laugh  drove  the  doctor 
from  the  field. 

On  another  evening,  when  the 
prince  of  jesters,  Toler,  then  a  chief 
supporter  of  Government,  contempta- 
ously  observed,  on  seeing  a  smile  on 
some  of  the  Opposition  faces — 

*^  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  ;** 

an  Opposition  member  started  ap 
and  retorted  the  quotations,  by  saying, 
"  That  it  was  much  more  applicable 
to  the  conduct  and  position  of  the 
honourable  member  and  his  fHends, 
and  that  the  true  translation  was,  *  It 
is  mighty  pleasant  to  play  the  fool 
in  a  place,^ " 
The  novelty  and  happiness  of  the 
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translation  disturbed  the  grayity  of 
debate  for  a  considerable  time. 

But  tbo.^e  were  the  gay  dajs  of 
Ireland.  Times  of  keen  anxiety,  of 
daring  change,  and  of  social  convul- 
sion, were  already  shaping  tbcmselves 
to  the  eye  of  the  patriot,  and  the 
true  debates  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
nation  hung  were  transferred  from 
parliament  to  the  peasantry,  from  the 
council-room  to  the  cabin,  from  the 
accomplished  intelligence  and  polished 
brilliancy  of  the  legislature  to  the 
rude  resentment,  tierce  recollections, 
and  suUon  prejudices  of  the  multitude. 
It  was  un  the  heath,  that  Kevolution, 
like  Macbeth,  met  the  disturbing 
spirits  of  the  land,  and  heard  the 
**  All  hail,  hereafter." 

Currants  rapid  professional  distinc- 
tions wi*re  the  more  remarkable,  that 
the  Irish  Bar  was  aristocratic,  to  a 
degree  wholly  unknown  in  England. 
If  it  is  trne«  that  this  great  profession 
often  leads  to  the  Peerage,  in  Ireland 
the  course  was  revorse<l,  and  the  Peer- 
age often  derived  its  chief  honours  from 
its  connection  with  the  Bar.  The  sons 
of  the  first  families  wore  the  gown, 
and  the  cedant  arma  totfte  was  more 
fully  realised  in  Ireland  than  it  ever 
was  in  Rome. 

But  few  men  of  condition  ever 
entered  the  Army ;  nnd  in  a  nation  of 
habitual  passion  for  publicity,  and 
proverbial  love  of  enterprise,  )>erhaps 
fewer  ctlicers  were  added  to  the  Bri- 
th*h  sen' ice  than  from  the  Channel 
Islands.  This  has  since  been  largely 
changed,  and  Ireland,  which  in  the 
last  century  but  filled  up  the  rank  and 
61e,  has  since  nobly  contributed  her 
share  to  the  names  which  register 
themsclvt's  in  the  memory  of  nations. 
To  Ireland,  glorions  England  and 
rescued  Eumpe  owe  a  Wfm.inotos  ! 

Tlie  Church,  the  usual  province  of 
high  families  in  England,  was  poor, 
feeble,  and  unp%>pular  in  Ireland. 
With  a  few  portions  of  great  wealth, 
all  below  was  barren  :  livin^^'s  of 
vast  extent,  with  a  meagre  population, 
and  still  more  meagre  income ;  Ro- 
manism was  hourly  spreading  with 
a  pt»pulatiou,  itself  spreading  until  it 
had  nothing  to  eat.  and  embittered 
against  Protestantism  until  cunvfrsion 
became  more  than  a  h(>|teless  toil— an 
actual  terror.  I^w  wa^i  the  only 
instnimcDt  of  collecting  the  clerical 


income,  and  the  collector  and  the 
clergyman  were  involved  in  one  com- 
mon obloquy,  and  often  in  one  common 
danger — a  condition  of  things  which 
must  have  largely  repelled  all  those 
who  had  the  power  of  choice. 

The  mitres  were  chiefly  bestowed 
on  the  Fellows  of  English  colleges, 
and  tntors  of  English  noblemen. 
Every  new  Viceroy  imported  a  suc- 
cession of  chaplains,  and  quartered 
them  all  upon  the  Irish  Church. 
The  majority  of  those  men  looked 
upon  their  position  with  the  nervous 
alarm  of  settlers  in  the  wilderness, 
thonght  only  of  the  common-room 
of  the  colleges  from  which  they  had 
been  torn,  or  of  the  noble  houses  in 
which  they  had  been  installed;  and 
reproached  the  ill  luck  which  had 
given  them  dignities  which  only  ex- 
cited popular  disgust;  and  wealth, 
from  which  they  could  derive  no 
pleasure,  but  in  its  accumulation. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  that,  through 
almost  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Irish  Church  lay  in  a 
state  of  humiliation,  repulsive  to  the 
public  feelings.  This,  too,  has  changed; 
and  the  Church  now  possesses  many 
able  men. 

Commerce,  which  plays  bo  vigorous 
a  part  in  the  world,  was  then  a 
swathed  infant  in  Ireland,  and  swathed 
so  tightly  by  provincial  regulations, 
that  there  was  scarc:cly  a  prospect  of 
its  ever  stepping  bi^yond  the  cradle. 
Manufactures — that  gold-mine  wurtli 
all  the  treasures  of  the  Western  World 
— were  limited  to  the  looms  of  the 
north :  and  the  oidy  manufacture  of 
three -fourths  of  this  fine  countrv 
consisted  in  the  fatal  fabrication  of 
forty -shilling  voters. 

The  S4)uiredom  of  Ireland  was  the 
favourite  profession  of  busy  iiJleness, 
worthless  activitv,  and  festive  follv. 

m  m 

Bnt  this  profesMon  must  have  an 
estate  to  dilapidate,  or  a  countrv  to 
ride  over,  and  English  mortgagees  to 
pam|>er  its  prvnligality  and  accelerate 
ICB  ruin,  (innt,  the  pistol,  broken 
necks,  and  here<litary  disea.se.  rapidly 
thinned  this  class.  Perpetual  litiga- 
tion stood  bi'fun*  their  rent-rolls,  in 
the  2*hape  of  a  devouring  dragon  ; 
and,  with  a  peasantry*  starving  but 
cheerful,  and  with  a  proprietary*  pau- 
perised, bnt  laughing  to  the  last, 
they  were  dctermuied,  though  hourly 
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sinking  into  bankraptcj,  to  be  rained 
like  a  gentleman. 

All  those  circamstances  coming  to- 
gether, made  the  Bar  almost  the  sole 
assemblage  of  the  ability  of  Ireland. 
Bat  they  also  made  it  the  most  daring, 
dashing,  and  belligerent  body  of  gen- 
tlemen that  Europe  has  seen.  It  was 
Lord  Norbary's  remark,  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  reposed  on  the  cnshions 
of  the  peerage,  had  realised  immense 
wealth,  and  obtained  two  peerages  for 
bis  two  sons — that  all  this  came  oat 
of  fifty  poands,  and  a  case  of  pistols, 
his  father's  sole  present  as  he  launched 
him  in  life.  The  list  of  duels  fought 
by  the  leading  members  of  the  Bar 
might  figure  in  the  returns  of  a  Con- 
tinental campaign  ;  and  no  man  was 
regarded  as  above  answering  for  a 
sarcasm  dropped  in  court,  by  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  field. 

But  we  must  not,  from  this  unfor- 
tunate and  guilty  habit,  conceive  that 
the  spirit  of  the  higher  orders  of  Ire- 
land was  deficient  in  the  courtesies  of 
life.  There  was  a  melancholy  cause 
in  the  convulsions  of  the  country. 
The  war  of  William  III.,  which  had 
broken  down  the  throne  of  James  n., 
had  left  many  a  bitter  feeling  among 
the  Popish  families  of  Ireland.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  of  James  had  retired 
into  village  obscurity,  or  were  suf- 
fered to  retain  the  fragments  of  their 
estates,  and  live  in  that  most  embit- 
tering of  all  conditions — a  sense  of 
birth,  with  all  the  struggles  of  dimin- 
ished means.  These  men  indulged 
their  irritable  feelings,  or  avenged 
their  ruin,  by  the  continual  appeal  to 
the  pistol.  Always  nurturing  the 
idea  that  the  victory  had  been  lost 
to  them  solely  by  the  cowardice  of 
James,  they  were  ready  to  quarrel 
with  any  man  who  doubted  their 
opinion ;  and  as  their  Protestant  con- 
querors were  brave  bold  men,  equally 
disposed  to  maintain  their  right,  and 
unhesitating  in  their  claim  to  possess 
what  they  had  won  by  their  swords, 
their  quarrels  became  feuds.  Law, 
which  reprobated  the  principle,  by  its 
laxity  established  the  practice;  and 
when  lawyers  led  the  way,  the  com- 
munity followed.  Still,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  duelling  is  a  custom 
alike  contrary  to  the  order  of  society, 
and  the  command  of  heaven ;  and,  the 
first  judge  who  hangs  a  duellist  as  a 


murderer,  and  sends  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  transaction  to  the 
penal  colonies  for  hfe,  will  have 
rendered  a  signal  service  to  his 
country. 

While  every  part  of  this  volume  is 
valuable,  for  the  display  of  vigorous 
writing  and  manly  conception,  the 
more  interesting  fragments,  to  us,  are 
the  characters  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders;  because  such  men  are  the 
creators  of  national  character,  the 
standards  of  national  intellect,  and 
the  memorials  to  which  their  nation 
justly  points  as  the  trophies  of  na- 
tional honour. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  in  the 
grave ;  but,  while  the  statues  of  her 
public  orators  stand  round  the  tomb, 
it  must  be  felt  to  be  more  than  a 
sepulchre.  Whatever  homage  for 
genius  may  be  left  in  the  distractions 
of  an  unhappy  country,  must  come  to 
kneel  beside  that  tomb ;  and  if  the 
time  shall  ever  arrive  for  the  national 
enfranchisement  from  faction,  the  first 
accents  of  national  wisdom  must  be 
dictated  from  that  sacred  depository 
of  departed  virtue. 

Grattan,  the  first  man  in  the 
brightest  day  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
was  descended  of  an  honourable 
lineage.  His  father  was  a  barrister, 
member  of  parliament  for  Dublin,  and 
also  its  Recorder.  He  himself  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Irish  University, 
where  he  was  distinguished.  Enter- 
ing the  Middle  Temple,  he  was 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1772. 

But  his  mind  was  parliamentary ; 
his  study  in  England  had  been  parlia- 
ment ;  and  his  spirit  was  kindled  by 
the  great  orators  of  the  time.  He 
who  had  heard  Burke  and  Chatham, 
had  heard  the  full  power  of  imagina- 
tive oratory  —  of  all  oratory  the 
noblest.  Grattan  had  the  materials 
of  a  great  speaker  in  him  by  nature — 
keen  sensibUity,  strong  passion,  daring 
sincerity,  and  an  Imagination  fur- 
nished with  all  the  essential  know- 
ledge for  debate — not  overwhelmed  by 
it,  but  refreshing  the  original  force  of 
his  mind,  like  the  eagle's  wing  re- 
freshed by  dipping  into  Hie  fountain, 
but  dipping  only  to  soar.  Yet,  though 
almost  rapturously  admiring  those 
distinguished  men,  he  was  no  imitator. 
He  struck  out  for  himself  a  line 
between  both,  and,  in  some  of  its 
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happier  momeoto,  saperior  to  dther ; 
combiniog  the  rich  exoberaoce  of 
Barkers  imagination  with  Chatham*8 
condensed  dignity  of  thought.  Poft- 
fM^Med  of  an  extraordinary  power  of 
reasoning,  Grattan  had  the  not  less 
extraordinary  power  of  working  it 
into  an  intensity  which  made  it  glow ; 
and  some  of  the  most  elaborate  argu- 
ments ever  uttered  in  Parliament 
hare  all  the  brilliancy  of  eloquence. 
He  continually  reatoned^  though  the 
most  metaphorical  of  speakers ;  and 
this  combination  of  logic  and  lustre, 
though  so  unusual  in  others,  in  him 
was  characteristic  He  poured  out 
arguments  like  a  shower  of  arrows, 
but  they  were  all  arrows  tipped  with 
fire. 

Mr  Phillips*  sketch  of  him  brings 
Grattan  before  us  to  the  life : — 

**  He  was  short  in  statare,  and  anpre- 
possessing  in  appearance.  His  arms 
were  disproportionate!/  long.  His  walk 
was  a  stride.  With  a  person  swa/ing 
like  a  pendulam,  and  an  abstracted  air, 
he  seemed  always  in  thought,  and  each 
thought  proToked  an  attendant  gestica- 
lation.  Such  was  the  ontward  and 
Tieible  form  of  one  whom  the  paraenger 
wonld  stop  to  stare  at  as  a  droll,  and  the 
philosopher  to  contemplate  as  a  study. 
How  strange  it  is  that  a  mind  so  replete 
with  grace  and  symmetry,  and  power  and 
splendour,  should  hare  been  allotted  such 
a  dwelling  for  its  residence  !  Yet  so  it 
was,  and  so  also  was  it  one  of  his  highest 
attributes,  that  bis  genius,  by  its  '  exces- 
sive light,*  blinded  his  hearers  to  his 
physical  imperfections.  It  was  the 
Tictory  of  mind  OTer  matter."* 

It  b  then  stated  that,  even  while 
at  the  Temple,  he  exercised  himself 
in  parliamentary  studies,  and  made 
speeches  in  his  walks  in  Windsor 
Forest,  near  which  he  had  taken 
lodgings,  and  in  his  chamber.  Of 
course,  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  little 
mad : — 

*'  His  landlady  ohserred, '  What  a  sad 
thing  it  was  to  see  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man all  day  talking  to  somebody  be  calls 
Bir  Speaker,  when  there  was  no  speaker 
in  the  house  but  himself.*  Nor  was  the 
old  lady  singular  in  her  opinion.  In 
some  few  years  afterwards,  no  leM  a  man 
than  tMmund  Burke  wrote  orer  to  Ire- 
land, '  Will  no  one  stop  that  madman, 
Grattan!'  AMuredly  when  Burke  him- 
self enacted  the  dagger- scene  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
epithet  was  more  applicable." 


We  refer  to  this  remark,  chiefly 
to  correct  a  misconception  goierally 
adopted.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Bone,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his 
speech  on  the  discontents  then  en- 
gendering against  the  State,  actually 
8urchas<S  a  dagger,  to  throw  on  the 
oor  of  Parliament.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  been  ridiculous ;  and  it  is 
to  do  the  common  duty  of  rescuing 
the  fame  of  a  great  man  from  the 
slightest  touch  of  ridicule  that  this 
explanation  is  given.  One  of  his 
friends  (we  believe,  a  member  of 
Parliament)  had  received,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  from  Birmingham, 
a  newly-invented  dagger,  of  a  despe- 
rate kind,  of  which  some  thousands  had 
been  ordered,  evidently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assassination,  Burke,  natu- 
rally shocked  at  this  proof  of  the 
sanguinary  designs  spreading  among 
the  lower  population,  took  the  weapon 
with  him,  to  convince  those  who  con- 
stantly scoffed  at  him  as  an  alai-misi 
that  his  alarms  were  true.  The 
whole  was  a  matter  of  accident ;  no- 
thing could  be  less  premeditated; 
and  every  hearer  of  the  true  state- 
ment will  agree  that,  so  far  from 
being  a  theatrical  exhibition,  it  was 
the  very  act  which  any  rational  and 
manly  man  would  have  done.  The 
time  was  terrible :  revolution  threat- 
ened every  hour.  Jacobinism  wns 
hourly  boasting  that  it  had  the 
Church  and  Throne  in  its  grasp ;  and, 
at  such  a  period,  the  positive  state- 
ment of  a  man  like  Burke,  that  thou- 
sands (we  believe  five  thousand)  of 
weapons,  evidently  made  for  private 
murder,  were  actually  onlered  in  one 
of  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
sight  of  one  of  those  horrid  instrn- 
ments  itself,  was  an  important  call 
on  the  vigilance  of  Government,  and 
a  salutary  caution  to  the  country. 
It  is  not  at  all  Improbable  that  this 
act  crushed  the  conspiracy. 

Mr  Phillips  observes,  that  when 
Burke  wrote  '*  that  madman  Grat- 
tan, the  madman  was  contemplating; 
the  glorious  future ;  his  ardent  miud 
beheld  the  vision  of  the  country  he  8o 
loved  rising  erect  from  the  servitude  of 
centuries,  ^redeemed,  regenerated,  and 
disenthralled*  by  his  exertions.  Nor 
was  that  vUion  baseless— he  made  ofit  a 
proud  and  grand  reality :  her  chains  fell 
off,  as  at  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter.*' 
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Grattan*8  influence  in  Parliament 
was  felt  from  bis  first  entrance.  Bat 
he  earned  it  in  the  onlj  way  in  which 
even  genius  can  be  permcmentfy  snc- 
cessfnl. 

"His  industry  was  indomitable.  The 
affairs  of  Parliament  were  to  be  thence- 
forth the  business  of  bis  life,  and  he 
studied  them  minutely.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  tbis  great  speaker's  way  was  Uie 
first  five  minutes.  During  bis  exordium, 
laughter  was  imminent.  He  bent  his 
hody  almost  to  the  ground,  swung  his 
arms  over  his  head,  up  and  down  and 
arouud  bim,  and  added  to  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  his  manner  a  hesitating  toue  and 
drawling  emphasis.  Still  there  was  an 
earnestness  about  bim,  that  at  first  be- 
sought, and,  as  be  warmed,  enforced — 
nay,  commanded  attention." 

His  first  entrance  into  the  British 
House  of  Commons  is  described  with 
the  same  graphic  efibct : — 

"  He  bad  said  of  Flood  '  tbat  he  forgot 
that  he  was  an  oak  of  the  forest,  too  old 
and  too  great  to  be  transplanted  at  fifty.' 
And  yet  here  he  was  himself.  Whether  he 
would  take  root  was  the  question,  and 
for  some  moments  very  questionable  it 
was.  When  he  rose,  every  voice  in  that 
crowded  House  was  hushed;  the  great 
rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox,  riveted  their  eyes 
upon  him;  he  strode  forth  and  gesticu- 
lated— the  hush  became  unanimous  ;  not 
a  cheer  was  heard  :  men  looked  in  one 
anothc'r*s  faces,  and  tlien  at  the  pheno- 
menon before  them,  as  if  doubting  his 
identity.  At  last,  and  on  a  sudden,  the 
indication  of  the  master-spirit  came. 
Pitt  was  the  first  generously  to  recognise 
it.  He  smote  bis  thigh  hastily  with  his 
hand— it  was  an  impulse  when  he  was 
pleased — his  followers  saw  it,  and  knew 
it,  and  with  a  universal  burst  they  hail- 
ed the  advent  and  the  triumph  of  the 
stranger." 

Grattan  was  sincere,  and  this  sin- 
<icritj  gave  at  once  substance  to  his 
popularity,  and  power  to  his  elo- 
qnencc.  Bnt,  as  a  politician,  he  was 
rash  ;  and  as  a  prophet,  he  had  to 
sec  the  failure  of  nil  his  predictions. 
He  wielded  a  torch  of  exceeding 
brightness,  it  is  true;  but  the  torch  at 
once  blinded  himself  and  inflamed 
the  nation.  His  patriotism  was  pure, 
hut  it  wanted  practicability.  He  left 
no  great  measure  of  public  utility 
behind  him.  His  liberation,  as  he 
<!allcd  it,  of  Ireland  in  1782,  was  a 
i^howy  fiction,  to  end  in  the  disgrace 
of  a  painful  discovery.    It  was  the 
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Uberatitm  of  a  fever  to  end  in  ex- 
haustion ;  of  a  dream  of  opolence  and 
independence,  to  finish  in  an  awaking 
of  poverty  and  despair.  Ita  closest 
resemblance  was  to  the  late  festival 
at  the  Hanwell  Asylam — an  assem- 
blage of  lunatics  dressed  for  the  night 
in  feathers  and  flowers,  dancing  and 
feasting,  until  the  morning  light  sent 
them  back  to  their  cells,  and  the 
drudgery  of  their  melancholy  disci- 
pline. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Whig 
party  in  Ireland  was  the  counterpart 
of  their  policy  in  England,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale.  It  was,  to  the  perfor- 
mances of  Fox  and  Opposition  here, 
what  the  little  stage-play  in  Hamlet 
is  to  the  tragedy  itself— the  same 
characters  and  the  same  crime  per- 
formed in  imitation  of  the  larger  gnilt 
that  gazes  on  it.  The  wretch^  short- 
sightedness of  supporting  any  demand 
of  the  populace  whom  they  at  once  de- 
luded and  despised ;  the  perpetual  agi- 
tation to  give  the  franchise  to  classes 
who  must  use  it  without  the  power 
of  discrimination,  and  who  must  be 
careless  of  it  but  for  the  purposes  of 
cormption ;  the  reckless  clientship  of 
the  Popish  claims,  ending  in  the  sale 
of  Irish  independence  by  the  Papists; 
the  universal  conspiracy,  and  the 
sanguinary  civil  war,  followed  by  the 
political  suicide  of  the  Parliament — <Ul 
the  direct  and  rapid  results  of  the 
Whig  policy  in  Ireland— show  either 
the  headlong  ignorance  or  the  scan- 
dalous hypocrisv  of  Iribli  faction. 

Yet,  in  all  this  blaze  of  fraud  and 
falsehood,  the  name  of  Grattan  was 
never  degraded  by  public  suspicion.^ 
He  was  an  enthusiast ;  and  his  robe* 
of  enthusiasm,  like  one  of  the  fire- 
resisting  robes  of  antiquity,  came  out 
only  brighter  for  its  passing  through 
the  flame.  But  the  Legislature  (all 
impurities)  was  left  in  ashes. 

Mr  Phillips  seems  to  regret  Grat- 
tan's  transfer  to  England,  as  an  In- 
jury  to  his  oratorical  distinctions.  He 
tells  ns  *^  that  it  is  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, and  in  his  younger  day,  that 
his  finest  eflbrts  are  to  be  found!" 
Heluctant  as  we  are  to  differ  from 
such  an  authority,  yet,  judging  from 
his  published  speeches,  it  appears 
to  ns  that  his  powers  never  found 
their  right  position  until  they  were 
within  the  walls  of  the  British  Par- 
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liament.  These  wills  shut  out  the 
roar  of  the  populace,  which  disturbed 
him,  but  to  which  he  once  must  listen. 
These  wails  sheltered  him  from  that 
perpetual  clinging  of  Popery,  which 
dragged  down  his  fine  tastes  to  its 
own  level.  Within  these  walls,  he 
was  relieved  from  the  petty  interests 
of  partisanship,  and  raised  from  the 
feuds  of  an  island  to  tlie  policy  of  an 
empire.  In  Ireland,  popularity  re- 
quired perpetual  submission  to  the 
caprices  of  the  multitude,  and  no  man 
had  more  fully  fvlt  than  Grattan  the 
impossibility  of  taking  a  stand  on  his 
own  principles — he  must  be  either  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  or  tinder 
their  heels.  In  England,  no  longer 
wearied  with  the  responsibility  of 
leading  parties  who  refused  to  be 
guided,  or  the  disgust  of  following  his 
inferiors  through  the  dust  of  their 
hurried  *'  road  to  ruin,"  he  had  before 
him,  and  embraced  with  the  gallantr}' 
of  his  nature,  the  great  Cause  for 
which  England  was  fighting  —  the 
cause  of  human  Idnd.  In  In>land, 
Grattan,  with  all  his  intrepidity, 
would  not  have  dared  to  make  his 
magnincent  spooch  on  the  war  witli 
NapohsMi,  or,  if  he  had,  would  have 
been  tlen<»unrod  by  the  roar  of  the 
million.  In  England,  he  was  in  the 
mid-st  of  the  noblest  assm'iations  ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  all  tlie  living  abi- 
lity (if  the  empire';  and  if  genius  itself 
is  to  l>e  inspired  by  the  memories  of 
the  mi^rlity,  every  'ston«»  of  the  walls 
rouinl  him  ti^emcil  with  inspiration. 

Thiij*,  if  his  Inngunge  was  mori' 
chasteni'd.  it  was  loftier;  if  his  meta- 
phors wrro  more  disciplined,  they 
were  ninre  ninjestic; — the  orb  which, 
rising  through  the  mists  of  faction, 
hrtd  slioiH*  with  broadened  disc  and 
fiery  hu<»,  now,  in  its  meridian,  as- 
sumed its  |K»rfect  ft)rni,  and  l>eamed 
with  its  St. tin  less  glory. 

In  leconling  thi»  remarkable  names 
of  thi<  period  in  Ireland.  Mr  Thillips 
alludes  tn  the  celebrated  preacher. 
Dean  K-rwan  : — 

"  lie  hail  been  a  Runun  Catliolii*  rier- 
gymaii,  liut  confunneJ  to  tlio  Churih  of 
Eu|;Uih).  IK'  wa$  a  wonJerfu!  orator 
one  of  i)  c  i{r«*ato«t  that  evrr  filliMl  a  imiI- 
pit  ;  ani  vft.  when  injiiflicioiis  frifihN, 
after  111:!  <ieath,  p'ihlt-he<l  a  rolume  of  hit* 
rennonf,  they  were  srarcely  readable. 
This  loundi  paradoxical :  but  it  i«  tme. 


The  Tolame  is  not  remembered — those 
who  heard  the  preaoher  nerer  can  forget 
bim.  It  was  my  happiaess  to  have  the 
opportunity  thrice,  while  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  The  church,  on 
those  occasions,  presented  a  singular, 
and,  in  truth,  not  a  very  decorous  spec- 
tacle— a  bear-garden  was  orderly  com- 
pared to  it.  The  clothes  were  torn  off 
men's  backs — ladies  were  carried  out 
fkinting— disorder  the  most  unseemly  dis- 
graced the  entire  service,  and  so  eonti-- 
nued  till  Kirwan  ascended  the  pulpit. 
What  a  change  was  there  then  !  Every 
eye  was  turned  to  him — every  tongue  was 
hushed — all  was  solemn  silence.  His 
enunciation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  one 
of  the  finest  things  ever  heard.  Never 
before  or  since  did  mortal  man  produce 
such  wonderful  effect.  And  yet  he  had 
his  disadvantages  to  overcome  :  his  per- 
son was  not  imposing  ;  he  was  somewhat 
wall-eyed  ;  and  his  voice  at  times  was 
inharmonious." 

We  see  In  this  striking  portrait  the 
writer ron  amore^  and  we  must  give  him 
due  credit  for  his  vivid  tribute  to  Irish 
ability.  But  there  are  few  miracles 
in  this  world,  and  the  fact  that  Kir- 
wan's  printed  sermons  are  wholly  in- 
ferior to  his  reputation  reduces  our 
won<ler  within  more  restricted  liounds. 
If  it  is  true,  that  much  emotion  is  lost 
by  the  Io9s  of  the  actual  speaking; 
that  the  full  jvower  of  the  oratory  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  its  being 
calmly  read,  instead  of  Iteing  ardently 
heanl ;  still  we  have  but  few  instanees, 
perha|v«  none,  where  true  oratory  alto- 
gether loses  its  {Miwerin  publication. 

For  example,  Curran's  published 
speeches  give  the  general  reader  a 
very  sutficient  specimen  of  the  rich- 
ness of  his  language,  the  fertility  of 
imagination,  and  even  the  subtlety  of 
his  humour.  Cirattrin's  speeches, 
most  of  them  mere  fragments,  and 
probably  few  published  with  his  revi- 
sion, give  the  full  impn'ssion  of  his 
boldne.<s  of  thought,  depth  of  argu- 
ment, and  exquisite  pungency  of  ex- 
pression. BurkeV  printed  speeehes 
are  even  paid  toeive  a  higher  sense  of 
his  wonderful  ahiiitv  than  when  thev 
were  delivenMl  in  the  House  of  ( Com- 
mons. There  is  an  an<'i'dote  that, 
when  Pitt  had  n^ad  one  of  those 
earlier  speeches  in  the  form  of  a  pam- 
phlet, he  expressed  his  astonishment. 
**  Is  it  po&siiilf,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
this  fine  oration  ran  Of  what  we  heard 
the  other  night  V  ** 
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That  Kirwan^s  preaching  was 
attended  by  immense  congregations  is 
unquestionable ;  and  that  his  collec- 
tions were  very  large  is  equally  true. 
But  there  were  circumstances  re- 
markably in  favour  of  both.  He 
preached  but  three  or  four  times  in 
the  year,  and  he  never  preached  bat 
for  charities  patronised  by  the  highest 
personages  of  the  land.  The  Lord- 
lieutenant  and  the  principal  nobility 
were  generally  the  patrons  of  those 
especial  charities.  There  was  this 
additional  advantage,  that  then  poor- 
laws  in  Ireland  were  unknown,  and 
public  liberality  was  thus  the  more 
urgently  required,  and  the  more 
wUlingly  exercised.  The  day  of  his 
preaching  was  in  general  an  anniver- 
sary ;  for  which  the  whole  preceding 
year  was  a  preparation ;  and  the  col- 
lection was  thus,  in  a  certain  degree, 
the  pa3rment  of  a  rent. 

The  magnitude  of  his  collections 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  errone- 
ous conjectures.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  preaching  for  the  families  of  the 
yeomanry  who  fell  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798 — a  memorable  and  melancholy 
occasion,  which  naturally  called  forth 
the  national  liberality — the  collection 
was  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  A  very  large  sum,  but 
it  was  a  national  contribution. 

Kirwan's  style  of  deliver}-,  too,  had 
some  share  in  his  popular  effect— he 
recited  his  sermons  in  the  manner  of 
the  French  preachers;  and  the 
novelty  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dreary  reading  of  the  ordinary 
preachers.  He  was  also  fond  of 
lashing  public  transgressions,  and  the 
vices  of  high  life  were  constantly  the 
subject  of  sharp  remarks,  which  even 
stooped  to  the  dresses  of  the  women. 
The  nobility,  accordingly,  came  to 
hear  themselves  attacked ;  and,  as  all 
personality  was  avoided,  they  came 
to  be  amused. 

Still,  Kir  wan  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and  worthy  of  mention  in  any 
volume  which  treats  of  the  memor- 
able personages  of  Ireland. 

We  wish  that  we  could  avoid 
speaking  of  his  treatment  by  the 
Church  dignitaries  of  his  time.  While 
they  ought  to  have  received  such  a 


convert  with  honour,  they  seem  to 
have  made  a  point  of  neglecting  him. 
He  was  not  merely  a  man  of  talent 
in  the  pulpit,  but  alike  accomplished 
in  science  and  elegant  literature ; 
for  he  had  been  successively  Profeswr 
of  Rhetoric,  and  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, in  (if  we  recollect  rightly) 
the  College  of  Louvain,  at  a  time 
when  French  Mathematics  were  the 
pride  of  the  Continent. 

Yet  he  never  obtained  preferment 
or  countenance,  and  scarcely  even 
civility,  except  the  extorted  civility  of 
fear,  from  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  heads 
of  Ireland.  The  dull  and  common- 
place men,  with  whom  it  was  then 
customary  to  fill  the  Irish  Seoi, 
shrank  from  one  who  might  have  been 
a  most  willing,  as  he  must  have  been  a 
most  able,  instrument  in  reconciling 
his  Papist  countrymen  to  the  Church 
of  England.  And,  without  any  other 
cause  than  their  own  somnolent 
stupidity,  they  rendered  wholly  use- 
less— as  far  as  was  in  their  power — 
a  man  who,  in  a  position  corresponding 
to  his  ability,  might  have  headed  a 
New  Reformation  in  Ireland. 

Kirwan's  only  dignity  was  given  to 
him  by  the  Lord- lieutenant,  Com- 
wallis,  after  nearly  fifteen  years  of 
thankless  labour;  and  it  consisted 
only  of  the  poor  Deanery  of  Killala, 
a  nook  on  the  savage  shore  of 
Western  Ireland.  He  died  soon 
after,  of  a  coup-de-soleil — as  it  was 
observed  the  natural  death  of  a  man 
of  his  genius  1 

But  we  must  break  off  from  this 
captivating  volume.  We  recollect 
no  political  work  in  which  politics 
are  treated  with  more  manly  pro- 
priety, or  personal  character  deli- 
neated with  more  vigorous  truth ;  in 
which  happier  anecdotes  abound,  or 
in  which  the  writer  gives  his  own 
opinion  with  more  firmness,  yet  with 
less  offence  to  public  feelings.  From 
\t%  evident  knowledge  of  Ireland,  it 
could  be  written  by  none  but  an 
Irishman ;  but  its  sentiments  are  cos- 
mopolite. If  the  author  sails  under 
his  national  flag,  still,  his  bark  must 
be  recognised  as  a  noble  vessel,  and 
welcome  in  any  Port  of  the  World. 
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TuKRK  ifl  DO  pleasanter  kiod  of  rend- 
iog  than  a  good  peraooal  memoir. 
Works  of  Mb  description  senre  a 
doable  purpose ;  for  they  not  only 
convey  to  as  most  lively  impressions 
of  society,  illastrated  with  portraits 
of  the  most  eminent  and  remarkable 
men  of  the  time,  bot,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  they  famish  the  best  and 
most  authentic  store  of  materials 
available  to  the  faturo  historian. 
Ponderoas  or  brilllaotf  gossiping  or 
grave,  accordiug  to  the  pecaliar  style 
and  idiosyncrasy  of  their  writers, 
thev  have  all  claims  to  oar  notice ; 
and  more  than  one  posthnmons  repu- 
tation has  been  achieved  through 
compositions  such  as  these,  by  men 
whose  other  labours  have  failed  to 
attract  the  slightest  share  of  the 
pnblic  notice  or  approbation. 

But  even  in  this  light  walk  of 
literature,  there  are  certain  conditions 
which  must  be  observed,  in  order  to 
excite  interest  and  to  insure  suc- 
cess. We  expect  from  the  compiler 
of  memoirs  a  narrative,  however 
desultory,  of  what  passed  before  his 
own  observation,  lie  must  not  be 
altogether  a  reporter  at  second-hand 
— a  mere  relater  of  stories  or  scandals 
which  he  has  chanced  to  pick  up 
fit>m  others— a  dilator,  through  simple 
hearsay,  of  closet  or  ant^amber 
gossip.  The  substance  at  least  of 
his  tale  must  be  derived  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  else  we  have  no 
voucher  at  all  for  the  authenticity 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  relate.  The 
memoirs,  in  short,  must  be  his  own,  not 
fragments  from  those  of  other  people. 

The  announcement  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  Memoirs  or  Remini- 
scences from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
stimulate  the  public  curiosity.  His 
known  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, his  near  relationship  to  tht  most 
conspicuous  of  modem  Whig  states- 
men, his  inclination  towards  letters — 
which  made  him  appear  the  centre  of 
a  certain  literary  coterie— were  all  so 


many  distinct  pledges  for  the  value  of 
his  literary  lega<7.  True,  Byron  in 
his  early  satire  had  irreverently 
seoffed  at  the  rennions  of  Holland 
House,  and  thrown  no  slight  degree 
of  ridicule  on  the  ftune  of  that  rising 
academy;  but  the  satire  ser%'ed  at 
the  same  time  to  commemorate  the 
hospitality  of  the  noble  Msecenas. 
We  observe  that  a  critic  hi  the  last 
nomber  of  the  EdMrnr^k  Review  la 
still  magniloqaent  on  this  theme. 
With  the  savour  of  past  banquets 
still  lingeriug  in  his  nostrils,  he  man- 
fully declares  his  intention  of  being 
impartial,  nay  stem,  in  the  execation 
of  ois  censorial  duty ;  and  attempts  to 
persuade  as,  as  he  is  persuaded  him- 
self, ^*that  the  very  prepossessions 
which  we  feel,  and  have  endeavoored 
to  describe,  have  been  disadvanta- 
geous rather  than  favourable  to  the 
author."  If  so,  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion must  be,  that  the  critic  is  a  mon- 
ster of  ingratitude.  Had  he  contented 
himself  with  simply  stating  that  no 
amount  of  dinners,  no  extent  of 
hospitalities  received,  should  influence 
his  Judgment  one  whit  in  favour  of 
the  book,  the  declaration,  with  some 
due  allowance  of  course  for  the  frail- 
ties of  human  natare,  might  have 
been  accepted.  But  when  he  tells  us 
that,  because  he  was  a  ffuest  at  the 
table  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and 
admitted,  as  he  insinuates,  to  his 
intimacy,  his  prepossessions  are  disad- 
vantageous to  the  author,  he  is  either 
writing  egregious  nonsense,  or  con- 
veying the  reverse  of  a  compliment. 

«Htd  the  work,**  ttji  he,  "been 
MKNiymoae,  or  had  It  proceeded— like 
nuuiy  of  thote  inBamermble  books  mit- 
calM  hictoriet—fVom  the  Palaif  Rojsl 
or  tht  qaa  j8  of  Paris,  wo  art  iBcUatd  to 
thiak  that  a  mort  ^Tonnblt  jadgmtnt 
■i^t  hsTt  btta  fonaed  of  it,  than  when 
tvtry  sentence,  naj,  almott  tvery  line,  is 
weighed  against  the  high  repntation  of 
tbo  aathor,  and  the  anticipations  of 
rtadtrs  lUu  omntltfJ* 

Tlie  majority  of  the  reading  public, 
however,  are  by  no  means  in  the 
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exalted  position  of  the  critic,  who,  bj 
the  waj,  WM  under  no  obligation 
whatever  to  review  the  book,  if,  on 
perosd,  he  found  its  contents  fall 
greatly  short  of  his  expectations. 
What  he  means  by  talking  about 
publications  issuing  **from  the  Palais 
Royal  or  the  quays  of  Paris"  we 
cannot  exactly  divine,  unless  he 
wishes  us  to  understand  that  the 
Foreign  ReminUcencea  intrinsically 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  writ- 
ings —  an  opinion  in  which  we 
thoroughly  agree.  Such  twaddle  as 
this  is  altogether  superfluous.  The 
public  generally  has  no  prepossession 
cither  the  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
name  of  Lord  Holland  is  known  to 
them  as  that  of  a  man  who  moved  in 
a  distinguished  sphere  of  society,  and 
who  must,  in  his  own  day,  have  seen 
much  which  was  worth  narrating. 
They  have  no  means  of  weighing  his 
conversation  against  his  writings; 
they  accept  the  latter  when  laid  before 
them,  and  will  judge  of  them  strictly 
acconling  to  their  actual  value. 

It  appears  that  the  present  volume 
constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  Lord 
Holland's  written  Memoirs.  The  rea- 
son why  it  is  given  to  us  at  the  present 
time  18  set  forth  In  the  Preface,  which, 
being  short,  we  transcribe  entire. 

'"The  recent  events  on  the  Continent 
have  induced  the  editor  to  publish  the 
following  pages  on  foreign  politics.  The 
time  of  which  this  volume  treats  has 
already  acquired  the  interest  of  a  long 
past  age  ;  and  the  public  will  read  with 
pleasure,  and  perhaps  with  profit,  the 
observations  on  passing  events  of  a  con* 
temporary  who,  if  not  wholly  impartial, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him 
io  have  been  as  candid  as  he  was  bene- 
Tolcnt. 

'^  The  editor  has  scrupulously  abstained 
/rom  making  the  slightest  verbal  altera- 
tion in  the  text  or  notes.  The  omission 
•of  four  insignificant  sentences  is  all  that 
he  has  deemed  necessary  for  the  imme- 
diate publication  of  what  was  probably 
wTitten  with  the  intention  of  not  seeing 
the  light  so  soon." 

We  must  fairly  confess  that  this 
preface  stimulated  our  curiosity  still 
further.  From  it  we  understood  that 
the  Reminiscencei  were  to  have 
some  practical  bearing  upon  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  last  three  years — 
4.hat  they  would  throw  some  additional 


light  upon  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  so  many   dynastic  convulsions. 
Our   disappointment  therefore   was 
proportionably  great,  when,  on  per- 
using the  work,  we  discovered  that 
not  a  single  page  of  it  was  calculated 
to  assist  us  in  any  such  researdies, 
and  that  even  the  observations  on 
passing  events  were    of   the    most 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  description. 
What  especial  purpose  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume,  apart  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Memoirs,  could  serve 
at  the  present,  or  Indeed  at  any  other 
time,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive.   It  treats  of  no  topic  which 
has  not  been  long  ago  exhausted, 
contains  hardly  any  personal  narra- 
tive, and  affords  us  not  one  single 
atom  of  novel  information.     As  a 
repertory  of  anecdotes  it  is  singularly 
worthless.    We  allude  to  such  anec- 
dotes as  may  be  considered  authentic, 
or  at  least  tolerably  so — anecdotes, 
for  example,  communicated  to  the 
author  by  Talleyrand,  and  one  or  two 
other  foreign  statesmen  with  whom, 
in  later  years,  he  was  acquainted. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  anec- 
dotes, or  pseudo-anecdotes,  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  even  with  so  slight 
a  censure.   We  allude  to  the  revela- 
tions of  private  intrigue,  on  which  the 
author  dwells  with  a  zest  which  to 
us  seems  peculiarly  offensive.    Until 
we  saw  this  volume,  we  could  not 
have  believed  that  one  British  peer 
would    have   penned,    and   another 
have   published,    such    a   tissue   of 
scandals,  emanating  from  discarded 
serving-women  and    court   menials, 
and  reflecting  directly  on  the  hon- 
our of  some  of  the  flrst  houses  of 
Europe.    We  are  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cover where  the  omissions  mentioned 
in  the  preface  are  made,  or  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  passages  expunged. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  better, 
where  the   inuendo  is  retained,  to 
have  preserved  the  details,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  been  strictly 
tested.    It  is,  we  think,  no  proper 
concession  to  delicacy  to  And  lines  of 
asterisks   following  a  direct  charge 
against  the  virtue  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
or  the  legitimacy  of  the  Duchess  of 
York;  or  to  have  a  page  of  such  myste- 
rious symbols  inserted  immediately 
after  the  notice  of  the  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand YII.  of  Spain.    Lord  Holland 
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should  have  been  allowed  to  toll  his 
own  8tor}*,  if  not  iu  justice  to  tho 
memor}'  uf  tbc  ladies  wbose  cbastity 
\A  called  in  question,  at  least  that  we 
might  know  tho  true  bent  of  the 
imagination  of  the  noble  author,  and 
a[»preciate  ''  that  humorous  plea- 
santry, guided  by  good  sense  and 
wisdom,  and  raised  above  vulgar  irony 
or  ()ersonality,"  wliich  his  eulogist  in 
the  litiinburyh  Itevitw  is  pleased  to 
claim  as  his  attributes.  It  is  ditllcult 
to  understand  why,  in  one  case,  there 
should  be  an  evident  suppression, 
whilst,  in  another,  anecdotes  of  an 
exceedingly  otTensive  nature,  reflect- 
ing u|Kjn  tiie  conduct  of  a  queen,  are 
printeil  without  the  slightest  re.ser\'e, 
introduced  in  the  following  highly 
satisfactory  manner: — '*  A  story  was 
cnm*nt  at  Madrid,  which,  1/  true^ 
would  at  onar  prove  that  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  was  aware  of  her  infideli- 
ties, ^*  iVc,  and  followed  by  this  com- 
mentary— " the  anecdote  is,  pmhaps 
too  dramatic  to  deser\*e  implicit 
credit."  If  so,  why  was  it  written 
down,  and  why  is  it  now  published  V 
The  apiH.*tite  for  prurient  details 
which  is  a  main  feature  of  this  book, 
is  iKThaps  intelligible  when  it  relates 
to  intrigues  notorious  to  all  the  world. 
Xo  man  of  a  really  retined  or  fasti- 
dious mind  would  have  committed 
these  details  to  pa[)er,  more  es|)ecialiy 
when  they  lx>re  reference  to  the 
family  of  an  individual  with  whom  he 
was  on  something  like  intimate  terms. 
But  the  cose  is  far  wurse,  and  can 
admit  of  no  palliation,  when  we  tind 
the  mo>t  iufamons  charges,  which 
have  never  been  supported  by  even  a 
shadow  uf  proof,  deliberately  revived 
and  n^iKMted  a;;:uust  that  heroic  and 
unfortunate  lady,  ijueen  Marie  An- 
toinette of  France.  If  the  lament  of 
Kurke  for  the  wane  of  chivalry  was 
felt,  not  as  a  brilliant  diatribcp  but  as 
a  cutting  sarcasm  at  the  time  when  it 
was  first  enunciated,  how  nmch  mi»re 
appropriate  is  it  now,  when  we  tind 
that  a  nit'mber  of  the  liritish  | peerage 
—a  man  thought  to  be  distinguished 
for  high  sentiment  and  generous  sym- 
pathy— did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  in 
the  solitude  of  his  rloset  the  shameless 
inventions  of  the  French  revolution- 
ary rabble ;  and  that  these  are  now 
given  as  facts  which  will  not  admit  of 
questioning  or  denial  to  the  world  1 


We  are  extremely  glad  to  obser>'o 
that  the  writer  in  Uie  Edutburgh 
Ugvieic  has  had  the  proper  spirit  to 
refute — and  he  does  it  most  satisfac- 
torily— this  wretched  and  scandalous 
attack  upon  the  memory  of  a  royal 
lady.  It  was  not  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  do  more ; 
but  what  sort  of  imputation  does  his 
vindication  of  the  Queen  leave  upon 
the  character  of  her  assailant  ?  This 
is  not  a  matter  which  should  be  passed 
over  lightly ;  and  for  our  part  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that  wo  can  conceive  no 
spectacle  more  pitiable  or  humi- 
liating, than  that  of  an  old  man 
committing  with  a  palsied  hand  to 
paper  the  prurient  rumours  of  the 
past.  Had  the  evidence  against 
Marie  Antoinette  been  ten  times 
stronger  than  it  was,  honour  and 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  should 
have  deterred  any  one  even  from  re- 

C mating  the  accusation.  But  the  late 
ord  Ilollaiid  entertained  no  such 
scruples.  His  witness,  at  second- 
hand, is  the  very  woman  who  wrote 
SItmoi'res  ^ur  la  Vie  JUvt'e  de  Marie 
Antoinette^  Heine  iU  France;  and  in 
these  memoirs  of  hers  there  is  not 
even  an  inuendo  against  the  honour  of 
the  nnfortanate  Queen.  But  Madame 
Cam|>an  cannot  so  escape.  Lord  Hol- 
land was  determined  that  she  shouhi, 
in  some  way  or  other,  assist  in  black- 
ening the  reputation  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress ;  and  accordingly  we  are  treated 
to  the  following  ingenuous  note : — 

**  Madame  Campan'H  delicacy  and  dis- 
cretion are  not  only  pardonable,  but 
prait>eworth J ;  bat  they  are  «li»ingenuoui(, 
and  her  Memoin  conceal  truth;*  well 
known  to  her,  tlmugh  i^urh  as  would  have 
been  unbecoming  a  la^ly  to  reveal.  She 
was*,  in  fart,  tlie  c  mjiitunh  of  Marie  .An- 
toinette's amour*.  These  amount  were 
not  nnmeroa^,  scandalous,  or  detn^ding. 
bnt  they  were  amtmrt,  Madame  Cam  pan, 
who  lived  beyond  the  Kestoration.  wax 
not  so  mysterious  in  conversation  on 
these  subjects  as  she  is  in  her  writtnt!<*. 
She  acknowledged  to  persons,  who  have 
acknuwledfced  it  to  me,  that  Aw  was 
privy  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
<^ueen  and  the  i>uc  de  Coigny." 

,  And  this  is  evidence  upon  which  wo 
are  to  condemn  Marie  Antoinette  !  I 
badit— savs  this  distinct  and  contident 
accDser— from  other  i>oi»plei  who  bad 
it  Crom  the  waiting- wuman,  although 
the  waiting- wuinau  knew  better  than  to 
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write  it  down  I  And  who  were  the 
people  ^^  who  acknowledged  it  to 
me" — what  was  their  character  and 
station— what  was  their  repute  for 
credibility  ?  Lord  Holland  durst  not 
in  his  lifetime  have  said  as  much  of 
the  father  or  mother  of  any  man  of 
his  acquaintance  upon  such  a  pretext 
for  authority.  It  is  altogether  the 
very  worst  instance  of  a  wanton  attack 
which  we  ever  remember  to  have  met 
with  :  it  has  but  one  parallel  in  his- 
tory— the  famous  warming-pan  legend, 
by  means  of  which  Lonl  Holland's 
political  predecessors  sought  to  bastar- 
dise the  son  of  James  II.  But  the  mo- 
tive which  dictated  the  earlier  fiction 
is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  later  one. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
case  stands  thus :  Lord  Holland  has 
made  a  grievous  charge  against  the 
honour  of  the  murdered  Queen  of 
France.  He  says  that  he  believes 
that  charge  to  be  true,  and  he  states 
the  grounds  of  his  belief.  They  are 
these :  A  lady,  who  wrote  the  me- 
moirs of  her  mistress's  private  life, 
in  which  no  hint  of  criminal  conduct 
appears,  told  other  persons  (who  are 
nameless)  who  told  him,  Lord  Hol- 
land, that  the  Queen  had  been  guilty 
of  adultery.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
doubt  the  honour  of  a  British  peer. 
But,  rather  than  doubt  the  honour  of 
Mario  Antoinette,  we  should  doubt 
the  fact  of  Lord  Holland  having  re- 
ceived any  such  statement  from  any 
human  being.  Who  were  the  indis- 
creet friends  of  Madame  Campan  that 
conveyed  to  his  ear  the  hitherto  un- 
divulged  eecret  ?  Were  they  old 
menials  of  the  French  court — retired 
waiting -women  —  confidential  lac- 
queys— or  persons  who  had  the  entree 
to  Holland  House?  Surely,  when 
the  honour  of  a  Queen  is  impeached, 
we  are  entitled  to  know  the  authority. 
No  authority  of  any  kind  is  given. 
On  the  ipse  dixit  of  Lord  Holland  rests 
the  entire  substantiation  of  the  charge, 
and  on  his  memory  must  lie  the  stigma 
of  having  revived  the  gross  and  un- 
manly calumny. 

We  have  f(ilt  ourselves  bound  to  say 
this  much,  because,  if  stories  of  this 
sort  are  to  be  accepted  as  authentic 
contributions  to  history,  there  is  no 
imaginable  kind  of  falsehood  which 
may  not  be  promulgated  as  truth. 
Apply  the  nile  to  private  life,  and 


the  malignity  of  a  discarded  butler 
would  be  sufficient  to  taint  the  best 
blood  in  England.  What  would  we 
think  of  memoirs,  compiled  by  some 
man  of  considerable  standing  and 
celebrity,  and  published  under  the 
editorship  of  his  son,  which  should 
tell  us  that  the  present  inheritor  of 
any  noble  title  was  a  bastard  and  an 
intruder,  on  such  authority  as  this — 
that  somebody  had  told  the  writer, 
that  somebody  else  had  told  him  or 
her,  that  she  was  cognisant  of  a  cer- 
tain intrigue?  Yet  the  two  cases  are 
much  the  same.  If  they  differ  at  all^ 
it  is  in  this  particular,  that  the  ori- 
ginal testimony  of  the  "  somebody," 
who  in  the  instance  of  the  Queen  of 
France  was  Madame  Campan,  hap- 
pens to  be  written  and  published^ 
and  to  contain  no  insinuation  what- 
ever ;  whereas,  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  that  negative  vindication 
would  almost  certainly  be  wanting. 
Who,  we  ask,  would  dare,  on  such 
authority,  to  set  down  such  accusa- 
tions against  any  private  family? 
and,  if  we  are  right  in  thinking  that 
public  indignation  would  most  cer- 
tainly overwhelm  the  retailer  of  snch 
miserable  calumny,  why  should  any 
other  rule  be  applied  when  royalty  is 
the  subject  of  the  attack  ? 

We  suspect  that  Lord  HolIand*8 
political  friends  will  hardly  thank  his 
successor  for  the  publication  of  this 
volume.  It  exhibits  the  late  peer  in 
what  we  must  suppose  to  be  his  true 
colours,  not  as  a  constitutional  Whig, 
nor  as  in  any  way  attached  to  the 
recognised  forms  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, but  as  an  admirer  of  prin- 
ciples which  would  necessarily  tend  to 
its  overthrow.  We  have  searched  the 
work  in  vain  for  a  single  expression 
of  anything  which  we  can  venture  to 
designate  as  patriotic  feeling.  Kings 
and  courts  are  condemned  by  him — 
what  sympathy  he  has  is  bestowed  on 
the  agents  of  revolution — and  he  ap- 
pears a  eulogist,  or  at  least  apologist, 
of  the  very  man  whom  Whig  and  Tory 
alike  have  agreed  in  branding  with  re- 
probation. The  conduct  of  "  Egalit^," 
in  voting  for  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
Ix>nis  XVI.,  appears  to  him  not  un- 
natural. He  takes  great  pains  to 
convince  ns  that  the  infamous  duke 
was  an  exceedingly  maligned  person ; 
and,  with  characteristic  judgment  as 
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to  tho  luUare  of  bU  evidence,  cites  **  a 
short  narrative  written  bj  Mrs 
Eiliott,  who  had,  I  beiieve,  lived 
with  him,*'  as  an  apology  for  an  act 
which,  even  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Convention,  called  forth  an 
exclamation  of  horror. 

Lord  Holland's  personal  experi- 
ences— we  should  rather  call  them 
reminiscences — connected  with  the 
French  Rcvolation,  were  very 
meagre.  He  was  then,  (in  1701,)  as 
he  tells  us,  a  mere  boy,  and  not 
likely  to  have  much  cognisance  of  the 
state  of  political  affairs.  In  conse- 
quence, we  gain  absolutely  nothing 
from  his  observation.  Neither  was 
his  sojourn  in  Prussia,  during  the  en- 
suing year,  more  fruitful  save  in  the 
article  of  scandal,  of  which  we  have 
said  enough.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  his  Spanish  tour ;  from  the 
records  of  which,  if  we  abstract  the 
personal  .ind  iudecent  details,  not  one 
word  of  interest  remains.  This 
strikes  us  as  very  singular.  A  youug 
and  well-educated  man,  travcrstug 
those  countries  at  a  time  when 
thev  widely  differed  in  their  aspect 
and  forms  of  society  from  those 
which  tbcy  afterwards  assumed, 
ought  surely  to  have  preserved  some 
'*  Reminiscences**  of  their  condition, 
which  would  have  been  more  accept- 
ablo  to  posterity  than  stories  of 
court  adulterv,  which  he  hardly  conld 
have  derived  from  any  creditable 
source;  and  we  fairiy  confess  that 
the  total  omission  of  anything 
like  practical  details,  goes  far  to  con- 
vince us  that  Byron*s  eariy  judgment 
was  right,  and  that  the  fame  of  Hol- 
land House  rested  far  more  upon  the 
Amphytrionlc,  than  the  natural  or 
acquired  accomplishments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished host.  In  fact,  were  it  not 
remarkable  for  such  disgraceful  scan- 
dal as  would  lower  the  character  of  a 
theatrical  green-room,  the  first  half  of 
this  volume  is  entirely  beneath  con- 
tempt It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  present  crisis  of  affairs- 
it  refers  in  no  way  to  national  or 
dynastical  interests— it  is  simplv  a 
collection  of  such  trssh  as,  thirty 
years  ago,  might  have  been  published 
under  the  auspices  of  a  noble  name, 
and  then  have  descended  to  the  hands 
of  the  tmnkmaker,  without  the  slight- 
est chance  of  a  second  resnrrectioiL 


Bat  the  other  half  of  the  volume 
reiBAlns  yet  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
devoted  ezdnsively  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  Boonaparte,  whom  Lord 
Holland  appears  to  have  regarded 
with  the  most  profound  admiration. 
We  approached  this  part  of  the  book 
with  sharpened  cariosity,  hoping  to 
find  reeoraed  some  additional  traiu  of 
that  remarkable  character;  bat  again 
we  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Lord  Holland*s  personal  recollections 
of  the  Emperor  are  contained  in  the 
following  passage : — 

^  Both  Ladv  Holland  and  myself  were 
presented  to  him  in  1802,  when  he  was 
First  Consol.  He  saw  her  only  onee,  and 
addressed  some  usual  questions  and  eom- 
plimeuts  to  her,  but  had  ao  coavertation ; 
though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  admiration  she  enter- 
tained and  avowed  for  his  military  and 
political  genius.  1  stood  next  to  him  in 
the  eircle  when  he  received  and  answered, 
in  a  short  written  speech,  (hastily,  and 
somewhat  awkwardly  delivered,)  the 
deputation  headed  by  Barthelemi,  which 
cane  to  confer  upon  him  the  consulship 
for  life.  He  spoke  very  eivilly,  but  very 
little  to  me  on  that  occasion ;  and 
scarcely  more  when  I  dined  and  passed 
the  etening  at  his  court,  in  company 
with  Mr  Fox,  with  whom  he  conversed  at 
considerable  length  on  various  matters, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  Concordat. 
Tliese  were  the  only  opportunities  I  ever 
had  of  observing  his  countenance  or 
hearing  his  voice.  The  former,  though 
composed  of  regular  featores,  and  both 
penetrating  and  good-humoured,  was 
neither  so  dignified  nor  so  animated  as  I 
had  expected  ;  but  the  latter  was  sweet, 
spirited,  and  persuasive  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  gave  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  his  disposition  as  well  as  of  liis 
understanding.  His  manner  was  neither 
affected  nor  aasumiog,  but  certainly 
wanted  that  ease  and  attraction  which 
the  eariy  habits  of  good  company  are 
supposed  exclusively  to  confer.** 

Interchanges  of  civilities,  however, 
continued  to  take  place.  Lady  Hol- 
land transmitted  to  the  Emperor, 
when  at  Elba,  '^oneor  two  packets  of 
English  newspapers,**  and  these  little 
acts  of  attention  were  acknowleged 
by  *'some  small  but  curious  speci- 
mens of  the  iron  ore  of  that  island.** 
Her  I^yship*s  subsequent  solicitude 
for  the  comforts  of  Napoleon,  when 
exiled  at  St  Helena,  and  her  generous 
attention  to  his  wants,  are  well  known, 
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and  exhibit,  in  a  most  pleasing  man- 
ner, the  kindliness  of  the  female  heart. 
The  mention  of  these  things  leads  to 
an  account  of  the  Longwood  sqnabbles, 
the  interest  of  which  has  now  enturely 
passed  away.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  may 
not  have  been  the  most  courteous  or 
debonnmre  of  wardens,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Napoleon 
would  have  made  a  point  of  quarrel- 
ing with  an  aogel  of  light  if  appointed 
as  his  custos ;  and  that  the  li^t  pas- 
sages of  his  life  by  no  means  exhibit 
him  in  a  dignified  or  magnanimous 
point  of  view.     As,  however,  the 


Napoleon  Arom  appi jing  for  aaythisg ;  a 
more  mistaken,  and  in  my  jadgment  eoo- 
temptible,  pnnetilio  led  him  to  rc^jeot  any 
oommauioation  in  which  his  title  of 
Emperor  was  not  preserved.  Adrantage 
was  taken  of  such  oircamstances — " 

No ;  in  mercy  to  the  compositors, 
we  shall  not  go  on  with  this !  The 
pen  drops  from  tlie  fingers,  and  a 
drowsy  sense  of  numbness  steals 
upon  the  brain  in  the  mere  act  of 
transcribing  these  ponderous  and 
most  prosy  sentences.  Skip  we  a 
couple  of  pages  still  occupied  by  the 
recital  of  such  unutterable  woes,  and 


narrative  to  which  we  refer  is  one  of    let  us  arrive  at  the  period  of  better 
the  few  in  this  volume  which  are  based  "         ~    " 

upon  Lord  Holland^s  own  experience, 
we  may  as  well  insert  it  here  as  a 
specimen  of  the  author^s  style. 

''When  the  ungenerous  decision  by 
which  this  great  prisoner  was  to  be  cou- 
Teyed  to  St  Helena  was  known,  Lady 
Holland  hastened  to  apply  to  GrOTemment 
for  permission  to  send  such  articles  as  in 
her  judgment  were  likely  to  contribute 
to  his  comfort  or  amusement  in  that  dis- 
tant  exile.  She  improved  her  slight 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
and,  by  every  civility  in  her  power,  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  from  him  all  the 
facilities  consistent  with  his  duty,  and 
instructions  for  carrying  her  intentions 
into  execution.  She  failed  in  both  these 
attempts.  Lord  Batburst  informed  her 
that  no  present  could  be  sent  to  General 
Buonaparte,  but  that  Government  would 
willingly  purchase  and  convey  to  him  any 
article  that  could  be  suggested  as  con- 
ducive to  his  comfort.  Lady  Holland 
happened  to  know  that  the  Emperor  liked, 
even  in  less  sultry  climates,  to  drink  both 
water  and  wine  extremely  cold.  She 
had  been  on  the  point  of  buying^  at  a 
considerable  price,  a  newly  -  invented 
machine  for  making  ice ;  and,  in  answer 
to  Lord  Bathurst's  message,  she  gave 
him  the  direction  of  the  maker,  and  sug- 
gested the  purchase.  The  machine,  how- 
ever, was  neither  purchased  nor  sent. 
Lady  Holland  nevertheless  persisted,  and 
contrived  to  send,  together  with  new 
publications  and  trifling  presents  to  Sir 
Hudson,  similar  marks  of  remembrance 
to  Napoleon.  They  were  often  delayed, 
from  excessive  scruple  or  from  less 
pardonable  motives,  at  the  Government 
House  ;  yet  the  innocent  nature  of  the 
memorials  themselves  secured  their  ulti- 
mately reaching  their  destination.  Vari- 
ous obstacles,  however,  presented  them- 
selves to  this  insignificant  intercourse. 
A  natural  and  pardonable  pride  deterred 


treatment  — "  the  eflPect,  I  flatter 
myself,  of  my  motion  in  the  House  of 
Lords." 

"  Letters  from  the  Emperor's  family, 
intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  were 
henceforward  inore  regularly  trans- 
mitted. Provisions,  clothing,  and  books, 
purchased  by  them,  and  sent  to  the 
same  ofiioe,  were  also  forwarded;  and 
Lord  Bathurst,  some  time  afterwards, 
not  only  consented  to  convey  artidei 
from  Lady  Holland  to  Napoleon  and 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  but  apprised  her 
regularly  of  ships  that  sailed  for  St 
Helena,  and,  after  due  experience  of 
her  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  rules 
which  he  imposed,  allowed  all  parcels, 
books,  and  cases  indorsed  with  her 
handwriting  and  name,  to  proceed,  with- 
out further  inspection,  to  their  destina- 
tion. Lady  Holland  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  many  of  those  articles 
were  received  and  approved  of.  Napo- 
leon never  wrote,  but  he  mentioned  her 
name  and  her  attentions  more  than  once 
to  persons  who  repeated  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  her.  The  legacy  was, 
however,  a  gratifying,  and,  by  her,  an 
unexpected  proof  that  such  endeavours 
to  express  her  admiration  of  his  great 
qualities,  and  even  to  soothe  his  afflic- 
tions, had  not  been  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful. The  testimony  of  his  own  hand- 
writing, the  words  so  judiciously  chosen — 
even  the  pains  taken  to  fit  the  card  to 
the  box — enhanced  the  value  of  the 
bequest;  for  they  proved  that  Napoleon 
understood  her  motives,  and  that  they 
had  occupied,  for  some  little  space  of 
time,  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  excited 
the  good-will,  of  that  extraordinary 
man.  The  whole  was  in  good  taste. 
Had  the  gift  been  greater,  she  could  not 
have  accepted  it;  had  the  expressions 
been  stronger,  they  would  not  have 
appeared  sincere.  Surely  to  have  afibrd- 
ed  satisfaction  to  a  man  so  calumniated, 
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flo  peneeatedy  sttd  lo  ill  traated,  sttd  to 
hftTe  excited  the  esteem  of  a  mind  eo 
eapfteiona  and  so  peiietratiiig,i8  no  ilight 
distinction.  Lad/  Holland  found,  in  the 
knowledfe  of  it,  an  ample  reward  for 
her  constant,  unremitting,  and  nnosten- 
tatious  compassion  and  generosity/' 

Onr  readers  will  probably  agree 
with  XLS  in  thinking  that  there  ia 
^'  something  too  much  of  this."  It 
18  rather  a  novelty  to  ns  to  be 
informed  that  Napoleon  was  a  perse- 
cuted man.  Most  people  thronghont 
Europe  have  maintained  the  opinion 
that  the  persecution  lay  the  other 
way.  But  perhaps  Lord  Holland 
meant  to  insinuate  that  the  persecu- 
tion lay  in  his  banishment  of  St 
Helena.  lie  calls  it  an  *^  ungenerous 
decision  ;'^  and  elsewhere  says : — 

**  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  one  of  those 
papers  so  tent  (to  Elba)  bj  Lady  Hoi- 
land,  was  a  paragraph  hinting  a  project 
among  the  confederates  of  transporting 
him  to  St  Helena.  True  it  is  that  such 
an  idea,  howerer  inconsistent  with 
honour  or  good  faith,  was  started  and 
discussed,  though  probably  noTer  eom- 
mitted  to  paper,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  before  Napoleon  left  Elba.  It 
is  just  to  add  that  it  was  discoun- 
tenanced and  rejected  by  Austria.  In 
confirmation  of  so  base  a  design  haring 
been  entertained,  it  is  obserTable  that 
a  negotiation  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  place  St  Helena  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  GoTomment,  with  no  other 
probable  or  ostensible  object  for  such 
a  measure,  was  actually  commenced  in 
March  1815,  and  discontinued  on  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  in  that  month. 
Any  well-grounded  suspicion  of  such  a 
proceeding  was  sufficient  to  release  the 
exiled  Emperor  from  the  obligations  of 
his  treaty  and  abdication  of  Fontaine- 
bleao,  and  to  justify  his  attempt  to 
reeoTer  the  empire  he  had  so  reeently 
lost." 

We  observe  that  the  writer  in  the 
EduUfure/h  lUvinc  denies  the  state- 
ment of  Ix>rd  Holland,  that  the 
removal  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  was 
mooted  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  have  always 
understood  that  the  proposition  was 
seriously  considered,  though  not,  as 
Lord  Holland  would  insinuate,  with- 
out sufficient  cause  and  proTOcatkm. 


The  intrigues,  of  which  Elba  was  the 
centre,  to  pave  the  way  for  another 
attempt  at  the  dethronement  of  the 
Bourbons,  had  for  some  time  been 
in  active  progress,  and  were  well 
known  to  Fouch^  and  others,  and  by 
them  communicated  to  the  Congress. 
ALk>,  the  attitude  of  Murat  in  Italy 
was  such  as  to  excite  very  serious 
apprehensions.  Mr  Alison,  in  his 
UitUny  of  Europey*  thus  notioes  the 
intrigues  of  Elba : — 

"  Its  close  proximity  to  the  Italian 
shore  led  naturally  to  a  secret  corres- 
pondenee  between  the  Island  of  Elba  and 
the  Court  of  Naples.  Mnrat,  ever 
governed  by  ambition,  and  yet  destitute 
of  the  firmness  of  porpoee  requisite  to 
render  it  snoeessftil,  now  found  that  his 
vacillation  of  conduct  had  mined  him  with 
the  aristocratic,  as  it  had  formerly  done 
with  the  revolutionary  party,  and  that  the 
Allies  were  little  dispoeed  to  reward  his 
deviation  from  his  engagements  by  the 
lasting  possession  of  the  urone  of  Naples. 
He  tl^w  himself,  therefore,  once  more 
into  the  arms  of  Fraaoe;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  descent  of  Napoleon 
on  the  ooast  of  Provenoe  should  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  advanoe  of  his 
troops  to  the  Po,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  great  prineipto  of  Italian  liberty 

'  independenoe.** 


Accordingly,  we  find  that  Murat, 
only  ten  days  before  Napoleon  quit- 
ted Elba,  made  a  formal  demand  for 
the  passage  of  eighty  thousand  men 
through  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Italy—an  act,  doubtless,  of  insane 
foUy,  but  one  which  can  be  attributed 
to  no  other  motive  than  his  perfect 
knowledge  that  the  designs  of  Napo- 
leon were  neariy  ripe  ror  execution. 
This  demand,  of  course,  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  the  Congress,  to  whom,  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
jected enterprise  was  conveyed.  Mr 
Alison  says : — 

*  This  military  position  and  demand 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Allied  Powers; 
the  more  especially  as,  towards  the  end 
of  February,  rumours  reached  Vienna  of 
eonetant  correspondence  between  the  Isle 
of  Elba  and  the  adjoining  shores  of  Italy, 
aad  of  an  intended  descent  by  Napoleon 
on  the  shores  of  France.  These  rumours 
oooa  acquired  such  ooniistency,  that  the 
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propriety  of  remoying  him  Arom  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Italy  had  already  been  more 
than  once  agitated  in  the  Congress  ;  and 
various  places  of  residence  for  him,  in 
exchange  for  Elba,  had  been  proposed  ; — 
among  others,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
which  was  suggested  by  the  Portuguese 
Minister,  and  St  Helena  or  St  Lucia, 
which  were  proposed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  Alexander,  howerer,  still  firmly 
held  out  for  adhering  to  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  maintaining  the  fallen 
Emperor  in  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Elba  :  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  his  per* 
sonal  honour  had  been  pledged  to  his 
great  antagonist  for  that  asylum,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  the  first  to  break  if  * 

On  the  7th  of  March,  iDtelligence 
reached  Vienna  that  Napoleon  had 
secretly  left  Elba.  Soch  we  believe 
to  be  the  tme  statement  of  the  case. 
That  the  Allies  should  have  wished, 
without  any  adequate  cause,  to  dis- 
turb the  recent  settlement  of  Napo- 
leon in  the  Island  of  Elba,  appears  to 
us  a  proposition  too  preposterous  to 
be  maintained.  But  that  such  a  mea- 
sure should  have  been  discussed,  after 
they  became  aware  of  the  nature  of 
his  designs  and  preparations,  and  had 
thus  received  warning  that  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  again  in  imminent  dan- 
ger from  his  uncontrollable  ambition, 
need  not  excite  any  wonder,  and  can- 
not surely  be  wrested  into  a  charge  of 
persecution  against  Napoleon.  Lord 
Holland  entirely  fails  to  make  out — 
nay,  he  does  not  even  assert — that 
any  such  proposal  was  made  in  Con- 
gress before  the  intrigues  of  Elba  were 
divulged,  or  the  negotiation  with 
Murat  completed.  It  does  not  even 
appear  that  Napoleon,  previous  to  his 
landing  in  France,  was  aware  that  the 
Allies  had  received  any  intimation  of 
his  design  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
shortness  of  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  receipt  of  Murat's  formal 
demand  and  the  departure  from  Porto 
Ferrajo,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that 
any  tidings  of  a  discussion  following 
thereon  could  have  reached  him  while 
in  Elba.  In  short,  this  attempt  to 
justify  the  evasion  of  Napoleon,  and 
bis  deliberate  breach  of  treaty,  is  a 
signal  failure,  and  will  certainly  add 
nothing  to  Lord  Holland^s  posthumous 
renown  for  historical  accuracy  or  acu- 
men. 


But  Lord  Holland  also  considers 
Napoleon  as  entitled  to  deep  sympa- 
thy on  the  ground  of  his  being  ill- 
treated.  That  is  a  matter  entirely  of 
private  opinion.  That  Lord  Bathnrst 
should  not  have  purchased  Lady  Hol- 
land's machine  for  making  ice  may 
appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  frequenters 
of  Holland  House,  a  most  barbarous 
act  of  cruelty.  That  a  special  vessel 
should  not  have  been  despatched  for 
St  Helena,  so  often  as  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  illustrious  captive, 
may  shock  the  sensitive  mind.  The 
liberal  soul  may  be  thrilled  with  an- 
guish and  pity  at  the  perusal  of  the 
following  miseries  inflicted  on  the  de- 
vastator of  Europe  towards  the  dose 
of  his  career : — 

"  It  was  indispensable  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  to  prerent  his  escape ;  and  the 
expedition  from  Elba  had  shown  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  either,  on  his 
professions  or  his  treaties.  Detention 
and  sure  custody,  therefore,  were  un- 
aToidable ;  and  every  comfort  consistent 
with  these  objects  was  afforded  him  by 
the  British  Grovemment.  He  was  allowed 
the  society  of  the  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  his  exile  ;  he  had  books  in 
abundance  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  ; 
saddle-horses  in  profusion  were  at  his 
command ;  he  was  permitted  to  ride 
several  miles  in  one  direction  ;  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy  were  his  daily  bever- 
age ;  and  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  table, 
which  is  shown  by  Las  Cases  as  a  proof 
of  the  severity  of  the  British  Government, 
would  be  thought  the  height  of  luxury 
by  most  persons  in  a  state  of  liberty.  If 
the  English  Government  had  acted  to- 
wards Napoleon  as  he  did  to  others  who 
opposed  him,  they  would  have  shot  him 
in  the  first  ditch,  as  he  did  the  Duo 
d*£nghicn  or  Ilofer;  or  shut  him  up  in  an 
Alftine  fortress,  as  he  did  the  Cardinal 
Pacca."t 

But  we  have  really  dwelt  too  long 
upon  this  tedious  exhibition  of  spuri- 
ous sympathy,  which,  after  all,  is  but 
a  flimsy  veil  intended  to  cover  the 
self-glorification  of  the  peer.  The 
remaining  passages  regarding  Napo- 
leon contain  nothing  of  the  slightest 
interest,  and  are,  moreover,  especially 
heavy.  A  few  commentaries  upon 
various  remarkable  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  are  interspersed, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Lord  Hol- 
land condemned  the  murder  of  the 
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Dae  d*£ogfaieii,  bat  did  not  consider 
the  abandonmeDt  of  Joeephine  as  any 
beinons  act  of  moral  dereliction.  Wo 
don  bt  whether  tbe  majority  of  manlciad 
willconcnr  in  the  latter  opinion.  To  na 
it  appears  that  Napoleon's  treatment 
of  hU  first  wife  shows  him  to  have 
been  as  destitute  of  heart  as  insensible 
to  the  obligations  of  honour. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe 
the  estimate  formed  bj  Lord  Holland 
of  some  of  his  remarkable  contem- 
poraries. Occasionallj  he  assumes  a 
tranquil  air  of  superiority,  which, 
when  wc  remember  the  even  obscurity 
of  bis  own  life,  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  is  comical  in 
the  extreme.  Mark  how  he  disposes 
of  Prince  Mettcmich  :— 

'Thai  minister,  origtoall/  a  partisan 
of  the  French  faction,  and  then  a  tool  of 
Napoleon,  has,  no  donbt,  since  the  fall  of 
that  gteat  prince,  supported  the  sjstem 
which  succeeded  him.  lie  seems  hardi/ 
qualified  by  any  superior  genius  to  assume 
the  ascendency,  iu  the  councils  of  hu  own 
and  neighbouring  nations,  which  common 
rumour  has  for  some  years  attributed  to 
him.  He  appeared  to  me,  in  the  Tery 
short  iotereourfo  I  had  with  him,  little 
superior  to  the  common  run  of  Continen* 
tal  politicians  and  courtiers,  and  clearly 
inferior  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  those 
qualities  which  secure  an  influence  in 
great  aflkirs.  Some  who  admit  the  de- 
grading but  too  prevalent  opinion,  that  a 
disregard  of  truth  is  useful  and  necessary 
in  the  gorcmment  of  mankind,  hare,  on 
that  score,  maintained  the  contrary  pro- 
position. Uis  manners  are  reckoned 
insinuaUttg.  In  my  slight  acquaintance 
with  him  in  London,  1  was  not  struck 
with  them ;  they  seemed  such  as  might 
hare  been  expected  from  a  German  who 
had  studied  French  rivacity  in  the 
Ikshionable  noTel  of  the  day.  I  saw  little 
of  a  sagacious  and  ob^errant  statesman, 
or  of  a  courtier  accustomed  to  very  re- 
fined and  enlightened  society.*' 

What  will  the  crKme  de  la  crtme  of 
Vienna  say  to  this  ?  Here  is  a  decided 
thrust  at  the  midriff  of  the  enemy ! 
Not  only  is  Prince  Mettcmich  set 
down  a.^  an  exceedingly  OTcrrated 
person  in  point  of  ability,  bat  his  very 
manners  and  demeanour  have  been 
criticised  in  the  polite  circles  of  Hol- 
land House,  and  found  wanting.  We 
cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the  saga- 
city with  which'  the  true  source  of 
the  Mettcmichian  polish  is  detecte<!. 


Troth  wQl  oat  at  latt  I  Daring  tho 
later  years  of  his  life,  tho  Prince  has 
been  studying  French  Wyadty  in  the 
classical  academies  of  Piganlt  lo  Bruu 
and  Paul  de  Kock  1  And  yet,  perhaps, 
we  may  be  wrong.  Lonvet  was  tho 
earlier  master,  and  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  forming  the  vivacity  of  this 
distingnisbed  pupiL  Bnt  the  Prince 
has  this  consolation,  at  least,  that  he 
suffers  In  good  company.  Tried  by 
the  unerring  standard  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, **  the  address  of  Alexander  him- 
self, the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was, 
perhaps,  liable  to  simUar  criticism.*' 
The  inference  is,  that  the  Czar  also 
had  been  studying  vivacity  in  French 
novels,  and  was  obviously  not  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  very  refined  and 
enlightened  society  I  As  for  the  Em- 
peror Francis  II.,  he  is  dismissed  in  a 
still  more  summary  manner : — 

**  I  have  heard  it  observed,  and  I  believe 
justly,  that  the  Emperor  passed,  during 
bis  long  reign,  for  a  weak,  foolish,  but 
good  sort  of  man  ;  but  that  he  deserved 
none  of  those  epithets.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  understanding,  little  feeling,  and  ^o 
justice." 

Perhaps  the  reader  would  take  a 
glimpse  at  the  royal  family  of  Portu- 
gal, as  seen  through  the  critical  glasses 
of  Lord  Holland : — 

**  The  king  and  queen,  very  opposite  in 
principle,  c^racter,  and  eonduet,  have  a 
natural  abhorrence  to  one  another.  They, 
in  truth,  hare  nothing  in  common  but  a 
reTolting  ugliness  of  person,  and  a  great 
awkwardness  of  manner.  He  is  well- 
meaning,  bnt  weak  and  eowardly,  and  so 
apprehensive  of  being  goremed  by  his 
ostensible  ministers,  that  he  becomes  the 
Tietim  of  low  and  obscure  cabals,  and 
renders  his  councils  at  all  times  unsteady, 
irresolute,  and  uncertain.  Tbe  queen*;! 
outrageous  leal  in  the  eanse  of  despotism, 
miscalled  legitimacy,  is  supposed  to  hare 
softened  bis  aversion  to  a  representative 
assembly  and  a  eonstitntioiial  form  of 
government.  The  queen  is  vindictive, 
ambitions,  and  selfish,  and  has  strong  pro- 
pensities to  every  kind  of  intrigue,  politi- 
cal or  amorous." 

\Vhat  a  sensation  of  awe  steals 
across  the  mind  as  we  peruse  thoeo 
wholesale  sentences  of  condemnation  ! 
What  a  sublime  idea  we  imbibe  of  the 
dignity  and  intellect  of  the  iudgc! 
We  need  not  add  further  to  this  pNOr- 
tralt  gallery,  although  ample  materials 
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are  afforded  ns.  The  aboye  spedmens, 
we  think,  will  be  sufficient  to  satiate 
the  cariosity  of  the  reader. 

Lord  Holland,  however,  had  his 
favonrites.  Napoleon,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  one ;  and  Talleyrand  was 
another.  It  is  rather  odd  that  Lord 
Holland  should  have  discerned  in 
the  latter  one  pre-eminent  and  dis- 
tinguishing quality,  for  which  no  one 
else  ever  gave  liim  the  slightest  credit 
— ^we  mean  a  high  regard  for  truth. 

"  Talleyrand,"  says  he,  **  was  initiated 
into  public  affairs  under  M.  de  Calonne, 
and  learned  from  that  lively  minister  the 
happy  facility  of  transacting  business 
without  effort  and  without  ceremony  in 
the  comer  of  a  drawing-room,  or  in  the 
recess  of  a  window.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  talent,  he  equalled  the  readiness  and 
surpassed  the  wit  of  his  model;  but  he 
brongbt  to  his  work  some  commodities 
which  the  latter  could  never  supply — viz. 
great  veracity^  discretion,  and  foresight.'* 

And  again,  in  a  note: — 

**  My  general  and  long  observation  of 
Talleyrand's  veracitt,  in  great  and  small 
matters,  makes  me  confident  his  relation 
is  correct.  He  may  as  much,  or  more 
than  other  diplomatists,  suppress  what 
is  true;  /  am  quite  aatisfied  he  never  aotU' 
ally  tayi  what  is  falie,  though  he  may 
occasionally  imply  it,** 

It  is  a  pity  that  an  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  significance  of 
terms  was  not  among  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Lord  Holland.  Here  we 
have  the  two  leading  elements  of 
falsehood— the  suppressio  veri^  and  the 
suggestio  falsi — plainly  admitted ;  and 
yet  we  are  told  in  the  same  breath, 
tliat  the  man  who  recoiled  from 
neither  practice  was  a  person  of 
great  veracity!  One  or  two  hackneyed 
and  rather  poor  bon-mots  of  Tal- 
leyrand are  quoted  in  the  text,  as  in- 
stances of  his  remarkable  wit ; — had 
he  never  enunciated  anything  better, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  achieved 
his  great  renown  as  a  conversation- 
alist. He  appears,  however,  to  have 
enchanted  Lord  Holland,  who  cites  his 
authority  on  all  occasions  with  an 
implicit  trustfulness  which  we  can- 
not sufficiently  admire. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  remark  that, 
in  this  instance  also,  Lord  Holland 
has  chosen  an  odd  method  of  testify- 
ing his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a 
friend.      In    whatever   liberties   of 
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speech  a  famous  wit  may  choose  to 
indulge  with  reference  to  his  own 
domestic  relations,  we  are  yet  sore 
that  he  by  no  means  intends  these  to 
form  part  of  th^  common  currency  of 
conversation,  and  that  he  will  not 
feel  pecnliarly  obliged  to  any  one  who 
gratnitonsly  undertakes  to  circnlate 
them.  The  sarcasm  of  Tallejrrand 
with  regard  to  the  intellectual  defi- 
ciencies of  the  lady  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife,  was  not,  we  pre- 
sume, intended  for  repetition,  thovffh 
Lord  Holland  carefully  preserves  it. 
Good  taste,  we  think,  woidd  have 
suggested  its  omission;  bnt  if  onr 
scruples  upon  that  point  shoold  be 
thought  to  savour  too  much  of  Pori- 
tanism,  of  this  at  least  we  are  certain, 
that  no  living  relative  of  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand will  feel  indebted  to  Lord 
Holland  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
secret  history  of  his  marriage  is  re* 
lated : — 

'at  is  generally  thought  that  he  (Talley- 
rand) negotiated 'his  return  to  France 
through  Madame  do  StaSI.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  her^  bnt  had  aban- 
doned her  society  for  that  of  Madame 
Grand  before  the  peace  of  1802,  when  I 
saw  him  again  at  Paris.  It  became  ne- 
cessary, on  the  conclusion  of  the  CDiioortfal, 
that  he  should  either  revert  tp  the  habits 
and  character  of  a  prelate,  or  receive  a 
dispensation  from  all  the  duties  and  obli- 

fations  of  the  order.  He  chose  the  latter, 
tut  Buonaparte,  who  affected  at  that  time 
to  restore  great  decorum  in  his  Consular 
court,  somewhat  maliciously  insisted 
either  on  the  dismissal  of  Madame  Grand, 
or  his  public  nuptials  with  that  lady.  The 
questionable  nature  of  her  divorce  from 
Mr  Grand  created  some  obstacle  to  such 
a  union.  It  was  curious  to  see  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  judge  who  had  granted  ner 
husband  damages  in  India  for  her  infi- 
delity, caressed  at  her  little  court  at 
Neuilly.  His  testimony  was  deemed 
essential,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to 
withhold  it,  because,  notwithstanding  his 
denial  of  riches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  at  that  verj^ime  urging  a  claim 
on  the  French  Government  to  indemnify 
him  for  his  losses  in  their  funds.  Mr  (Sir 
Philip)  Francis,  her  paramour,  then  at 
Paris  also,  did  not  fail  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Englishmen  to  the  circumstance, 
though  he  was  not  himself  admitted  at 
Neuilly  to  complete  the  curious  group 
with  his  judicial  euemy  and  quondam 
mistress." 

Pleasant  reading  this  !    It  may  bo 
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said  that  the  facts  were  long  ago  no- 
torious, and  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  more  than  one  scandalous  chronicle. 
That  may  possibly  be  the  case ;  but 
surely  it  can  alford  no  apology  for  this 
elaborate  repetition  on  the  part  of  a 
friend.  Is  history  served  by  such 
contributions  ?  Does  society  benefit 
by  their  preservation  ? 

The  passion  of  the  past  generation 
for  collecting  and  retailing  bon-muU 
was  carried  to  an  extravagant  length. 
Sach  a  man  as  Talleyrand  was  a  per- 
fect treasure  to  any  coterie,  for  his 
established  reputation  gave  to  every 
sentence  which  he  uttered  more  than 
its  intrinsic  value.  But  we  often  tind 
that  sayings  which  appear  most  bril- 
liant in  conversation,  lose  their  lustre 
when  committed  to  writing,  after  the 
occasion  which  called  them  forth  has 
passed  away.  Therefore  we  do  not 
attach  any  very  exorbitant  value  to 
their  collection,  esi)ecially  when  they 
are  flavoured,  as  it  is  too  often  the 
case,  with  coarseness  and  })ersonality. 
The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  lUview 
expresses  a  wish  ''  that  Lord  Hol- 
land, who  possessed  more  opportu- 
nities than  any  other  man  for  collect- 
ing and  stringing  these  conversational 
pearls,  had  been  more  diligent  in  so 
agreeable  a  vocation.'^  Judging  from 
the  specimens  which  are  given,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  world  has  sustain- 
ed any  great  loss  from  the  negligence 
of  the  nuble  peer ;  for  some  of  those 
which  have  escaped  oblivion,  bear 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  decum- 
position  of  the  heap  from  which  they 
were  originally  culled. 

In  short,  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  say  that  we  cannot  consider 
this  volume  as  an  important  or  even 
creditable  cuutribution  to  the  histori- 
cal literature  of  the  countn-.  Those 
portions  of  it  which  do  not  directly 
offend,  are  so  uninteresting  and  des- 
titute of  the  charms  of  style,  that  they 
act  as  a  postitivo  soporitic;  and,  but 
for  the  iuilignatioh  excited  Ity  the 
more  objectionable  passages,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  we  could  have 
had  patience  enon^  to  peruse  it  from 
the  title-page  to  the  close.  We  are 
not  suro  whether  we  even  understand 
the  meaning  of  several  sentences,  or 
whether  they  really  were  intendei!  to 
convey  any  meaning  at  all.  Possibly 
the  fanlt  lies  with  tis.    We  may  be 


either  too  dull,  or  too  unversed  in 
the  occult  inuendos  of  diplomatic 
society,  to  perceive  what  is  clear 
and  perspicuous  to  those  who  have 
enjoyed  superior  advantages.  Never- 
theless, we  would  give  a  trifio  to 
any  one  who  should  enlighten  us  upon 
the  point  of  relationship  suggested 
by  the  following  paragraph.  Lord 
Holland  is  recounting  a  conversation 
held  ill  1838  with  his  friend  Godoy, 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  appear  to  have  dis- 
cussed family  matters  with  that 
charming  ease  which  excludes  con- 
siderations of  propriety. 

"  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  Don  Francisco; 
and  hia  manner  of  saying  *  no'  convinced 
me  that  that  Prince,  who  is  notorioasly 
hit  ion,  had  made  no  advances  to  him  ; 
for  he  somewhat  earnestly  explained  that 
it  did  not  become  him  to  seek  his  protec- 
tion, and  enlarged  on  the  opportunities  he 
had  of  knowing  the  Infanta  before  her 
marriage  at  liome,  and  talking  of  the 
beauty  of  her  mother,  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Kaplcd,  ttho  itas  iu  all  tcMtt^  I  btlUtt^ 
(A«  orn  brother  of  her  ioH-'tH-law  Fran- 
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We  have  certainly  no  overstrained 
impression  of  the  moral  purity  of  the 
EuroiK'an  courts  as  they  existed  fifty 
years  ago.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  intrigues  of  a  very  shame- 
ful nature,  and  even  less  of  a  wide- 
spread system  of  venality  and  cor- 
ruption ;  but  we  totally  demur  to  the 
opinion  which  I/ord  Holland  seems  to 
have  entertained,  that  such  topics 
constitute  the  most  interesting  and 
most  important  points  of  history.  A 
man  who  is  collecting  notes  relative 
to  the  leailing  features  of  the  age  in 
which  he  has  lived,  with  the  deli- 
berate intention  that  these  shall,  at 
some  future  perii>d,  be  given  to  the 
public,  might  surely  be  better  occu- 
pied— more  creditably  to  himself,  and 
more  usefully  to  his  species — in  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  great 
subjects  of  social  progress,  intellec- 
tual development,  and  high  nn- 
selfish  patriotism,  than  in  gleaning 
at  second-hand  the  malicious  reports 
of  the  antechamber,  or  in  chroni- 
cling the  whispers  of  the  waiting- 
room.  Lord  Holland  either  would 
not,  or  could  not,  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  which  were  evidently 
within  his  reach.    Ho  has  preferre^i 
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giving  us  some  sketches,  not  con- 
ceived in  the  best  or  most  delicate 
taste,  to  the  composition  of  a  manly 
picture ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  be 
exx>ected  to  feel  any  exuberant  de- 
gree of  gratitude  on  the  receipt  of 
the  legacy,  or  to  entertain  any  very 
exalted  notion  of  the  artistlcal  acquire- 
ments of  the  painter. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  we 
have  attached  more  importance  to 
this  work  than  it  deserves  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, seeing  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  so  unfavourable 
a  judgment  on  its  merits,  there  may 
appear  room  for  the  allegation.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  book 
always  acquires  a  certain  degree  of 
factitious  importance  from  the  posi- 
tion of  its  writer.  Humble  and 
nameless  men  may  scribble  their  Re- 
miniscences by  the  ream,  rush  boldly 
into  print,  and  yet  find  scarce  a  single 
reader.  If  their  works  are  indeed  des- 
titute of  merit,  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  fall  into  oblivion,  for  they  never  take 
hold  of  the  memory.  They  have 
neither  the  advantage  of  a  name 
to  introduce,  nor  the  greater  advan- 
tage of  genius  to  recommend  them. 
But  the  case  is  different  when 
men  of  station  and  title  come  for- 
ward in  the  character  of  authors. 
They  are  sure  to  find  an  audience, 
even  though  that  audience  should 
be    deeply    disappointed  ;    and    if, 


besides  these  other  advantages, 
they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
any  sort  of  literary  connection,  they 
never  want  heralds  who  are  ready  and 
able  to  proclaim  their  advent  to  the 
world.  We  regret  exceedingly  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  use  the 
language  of  condemnation  rather  than 
of  praise — ^for  the  literature  of  the  pre* 
sent  century  has  been  greatly  enriched 
in  almost  every  department  by  the 
contributions  of  the  nobflityofEngiand, 
and  we  never  feel  greater  pleasure- 
than  when  able  to  l^ar  testimony  to> 
such  instances  of  talent  and  indus- 
try. It  becomes,  therefore,  of  more 
importance  that  the  critical  fhnctioa 
should  be  duly  and  justly  perfonned ; 
and  that  no  work,  whicn  does  not 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  intrinsic 
merit,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
under  shelter  of  the  author's  name. 
Had  the  merit  been  there,  we  should 
most  gladly  have  followed  the  example 
of  our  critical  brother  in  the  Edm- 
burgh  Review ;  and,  adopting  his 
magnificent,  sonorous,  but  not  veiy 
intelligible  phraseology,  have  taken 
care  Uiat  ^^  the  last  chords  of  our 
opera  should  be  accompanied  by 
double  drums,  and  the  burst  of  a 
brass  band,  and  that  our  curtain 
should  drop  before  the  gold  and  tissue, 
the  waving  wings,  an^i  the  flowing 
garlands  of  a  modern  opera !" 
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POPEKY  IN  THE  KIKBTSSHTH  CEMTUBT. 


The  constant  custom  of  the  advo- 
cates of  Popery  is  to  represent  their 
religion  as  a  work  of  the  primitive 
age.  With  them  it  is  a  Patriarchai 
figure,  beginning  its  pilgrimage  by  a 
Divine  summons,  and  protected  by 
Divine  influence;  perhaps  occasion- 
idly  touched  by  the  stains,  or  sinking 
ander  the  struggles  belonging  to  all 
human  history,  but  still  suddenly 
purifying  its  robes  into  more  than 
their  original  brightness,  and  turning 
its  difficulties  into  the  weapons  of 
that  warfare  which  is  to  end  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world. 

The  Teamed  investigation  of  Pro- 
testantism, however,  wholly  strips 
this  Patriarchal  figure  of  its  antique 
hid>illments,  declares  that  every  frag- 
ment of  its  ceremonial  has  been  the 
work  of  ages  when  Christianity  had 
fallen  into  oblivion  ;  that  its  belief  is 
credulity,  its  system  an  accumulation 
of  error,  and  its  spirit  an  antagonism 
to  the  gospel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Popish 
stigma  on  Protestantism  is,  that  it  is 
a  new  name,  unknown  before  the 
sixteenth  centunr.  But  to  this 
^arge  the  natural  answer  has  been, 
that  a  name  is  nothing ;  that  Christi- 
anity was  once  a  new  name,  and  that 
Heathenism  was  older  than  Popery. 

The  true  question  is  of  principle, 
and  then  the  decision  is  clear.  Popery 
appeals  for  its  authority  to  councils 
and  fathers ;  Protestantism,  to  apostles 
and  prophets.  The  doctrines  of  Rome 
are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  annals 
of  the  Po|)cdom ;  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism  appeal  only  to  the 
Kew  Testament.  ''The  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants,"  was  the  maxim  of  the 
celebrated  Chillingvrorth.  Nothing 
commanded  by  the  New  Testament 
can  be  rejected  by  Protestantism,  no- 
thing contradictory  of  the  New  Tesu- 
ment  can  be  received  by  Protestantism. 
The  appeal  of  Rome  is  to  tradition  ; 
the  appeal  of  Protestantism  is  to  in- 
spiration. 

Wc  shall  now  give  the  dates,  at 
which  the  peculiar  errors  of  Popery 
were  engrafted  on  the  worship  of  the 
Roman  world. 


The  claim  of  the  Headship  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  first  of  the  Romish 
errors,  and  the  fount  from  which  they 
all  flowed.  But  this  claim  was  first 
formally  made  in  the  sixth  century, 
(A.D.,  553,)  and  was  established  by  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  But  no  mortal 
power  had  the  right  to  give,  or  to 
assume,  this  title.  The  headship  of 
the  universal  church  belongs  to  Christ 
alone,  who  has  been  made  **  Head  over 
all  things  to  His  church.*'  No  human 
being  could  be  competent  to  the  high 
duty  of  governing  a  church  spreading, 
and  to  be  ultimately  spread,  through 
all  nations.  The  government  is  also 
tpiritwd,  of  which  no  human  being  of 
this  earth  can  have  a  campnhem$km. 
Its  seizure  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  an  enormous  usurpation.  In 
about  sixty  years  after,  the  title  was 
disclaimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
indignation  at  its  seizure  by  tho 
Bishop  of  Constantinople ;  but  it  was 
solicited  again,  in  the  reign  of  tho 
£mperor  Phocas,  (a.d.,  606,)  and  has 
been  ever  since  retained. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  this 
usurpation  was  universallr  allowed. 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
witnesses  in  any  age.  Sooeessive 
opponents  of  Rome,  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  the  true  Protestants,  arose 
aunng  the  dark  ages ;  and  a  continued 
resistance  to  superstition  was  sus- 
tained for  the  thousand  years  of  the 
Popish  assumption ;  until,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  recovery  of  learn- 
ing, the  renewed  intelligence  of  the 
human  mind,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and,  above  all,  and  acting 
through  all,  the  mercy  of  God,  restored 
Christianity  to  tho  worid  in  tho 
glorious  German  Reformation,  (a.d. 
1617.) 

The  most  visible  practice  of  Popery 
is  Mass- worship.  This  practice  com- 
menced early ;  but  we  have  no  direct 
record  of  its  reception  nntil  the 
Second  Council  of  Nice,  (a.d.  787.) 

Infallibility  was  too  monstrous  a 
conception  to  be  adopted,  but  in  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  general  mind. 
It  was,  accordingly,  first  made  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  Dart[  Ages,  (a  d.  1076.) 
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Bat  this  claim  is  so  repugnant  to 
reason,  so  contradictory  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  man,  and  so  palpably 
overthrown  by  the  vicious  conduct  of 
Popes,  and  the  contemptible  quarrels 
of  Councils,  that,  even  among  the 
Papists,  it  has  been  the  most  dubious 
of  all  doctrines — some  of  the  Popish 
parties  placing  infallibility  in  a  General 
Council,  some  in  a  General  Council 
united  with  the  Pope,  some  in  the 
Universal  Church.  But  those  disputes, 
which  no  human  understanding  could 
ever  decide,  show  only  the  repugnancy 
of  the  doctrine  itself  to  the  human 
intellect.  Infallibility  was,  at  length, 
by  the  mere  ignorance  of  knowing 
where  to  place  it,  quietly  delivered 
into  the  possession  of  the  Pope.  He 
is  now  presumed  to  be  the  acting 
infallibility  of  the  Romish  world. 

Yet,  immeasurably  absurd  as  this 
doctrine  is,  it  is  the  especial  and  fa- 
vourite one  on  which  the  Tractarians 
insist,  and  by  which  the  apostates 
attempt  to  justify  their  guilty  deser- 
tion to  Rome.  Infatuated  as  they  are, 
they  have  fixed  on  the  very  point 
where  infatuation  is  most  infatuated, 
and  where  perversion  most  degrades 
the  character  of  the  understanding. 

The  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy. — After 
several  attempts  by  ambitious  Popes, 
this  doctrine,  or  ordinance,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  tyrannical  Ilildebrand, 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  parochial  clergy  had 
generall}'  married,  and  they  protested 
long  and  strongly  against  abandoning 
their  wives.  But  the  advantage  of 
having  the  ecclesiastics,  in  all  countries, 
wholly  separated  from  all  connexion 
with  their  native  soil  and  native  in- 
terests, and  the  fixture  of  large  bodies 
of  men  in  every  kingdom,  wholly 
devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Popedom, 
overpowered  the  voice  alike  of  nature, 
justice,  and  scripture.  **  Those  whom 
God  had  joined  together"  were  put 
asunder  by  man. 

No  act,  even  of  the  Papacy,  ever 

Sroduced  more  suffering  or  more  crime, 
fo  act  could  be  politically  more  inju- 
rious, for  it  withdrew  from  the  increase 
of  the  population — in  times  when 
population  was  the  great  want  of 
Europe,  and  when  half  the  laud  was 
desert  —  300,000  parochial  priests, 
800,000  monks  and  friars,  and  proba- 
bly upwards  of  300,000  nuns ;  thus 


giving  up  to  a  life  of  idleness,  and  al- 
most total  aselessness  in  a  national 
view,  an  enormous  multitude  of  human 
beings  annually,  down  to  this  hour, 
through  nearly  nhie  centuries  I 

But,  to  give  the  true  character  of 
this  presomptnous  contempt  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  of  the  primal  blessing 
of  ^^  Increase  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,"  and  of  the  universal 
custom  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  in 
which  the  priesthood  descended  by 
families;  we  should  know  the  solitary 
miseries  entailed  by  monastic  and 
conventual  life,  the  thousands  of 
hearts  broken  by  remorse  for  those 
rash  bonds,  the  thousands  sunk  into 
idiotism  and  frenzy  by  the  monotony, 
the  toilsome  trifling,  the  useless  se- 
verities, and  the  habitual  tvrannies 
of  the  cloister.  Even  to  those  we 
must  add  the  still  darker  page  of  that 
grossness  of  vice  which.  In  the  ages 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  produced 
frequent  remonstrances  even  from  the 
Popes,  and  perpetual  disgust  among 
the  people. 

The  Invocation  of  Saints.— This 
doctrine  first  assumed  an  acknow- 
ledged form  in  the  seventh  century. 
It  had  been  gradually  making  its  way, 
since  the  dangerous  homage  paid  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries.  But  this  invocation 
made  them,  in  the  estimate  of  their 
worshippers,  gods.  For  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  heard  and  answered 
prayer  in  every  part  of  the  world  at 
once,  necessarily  implied  Omni- 
presence—an attribute  exclusively 
belonging  to  Deity. 

Transubstantiation.— This  doctrine 
declares  that,  when  the  words  of  con- 
secration have  been  pronounced  over 
the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  wine  are 
actually  transformed  into  the  body 
and  bloody  the  soul  and  divinity  oi 
Christ.  This  monstrous  notion  wa» 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Christians  of 
the  first  four  centuries.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  it  was  held  that  the 
body  of  Christ  was  actually  present, 
without  directly  aflirming  in  what 
manner.  It  was  not  until  the  thir- 
teenth century  (a.d.  1215)  that  the 
cliange  of  the  bread  and  wine  became 
an  acknowledged  doctrine,  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council. 

This  doctrine  contradicts  the  con- 
ception of  a  muscle,  which  consists 
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ia  a  vuibU  Bupernatoral  change.  It 
contradicts  the  physical  conception  of 
body,  which  id,  that  body  is  local,  and 
of  course  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
once ;  but  the  body  of  Christ  is  in 
Heaven.  It  also  contradicts  Scrip- 
ture, which  pronounces  that  the  taking 
of  the  bread  and  wine  would  be 
wholly  profitless,  but  by  the  accom- 
panying oi)eration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
acting  on  the  faithful  partaker  of  the 
Sacrament ;  the  language  of  Christ 
being — ^^  The  jUsh  profiteth  nothing. 
The  words  that  I  s|)eak  to  you,  they 
are  spirit.**  The  whole  efficacy  is 
spiritual. 

The  ^f  ass. — Popery  declares  that  in 
the  Mass  is  offered  continually  the 
aiiual  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  con- 
ception arises  from  Transubstan- 
tiatiun,  by  which  the  Host  is  Christ ; 
and  the  priest  thus  continually  offer- 
ing the  Host  is  presumed  to  sacrilice 
our  Lord,  in  every  instance  of  the 
offering  ! 

This  doctrine  is  threefold — that  the 
priest  can  make  God,  that  flour  and 
water  can  be  Clod,  and  that  the  wafer, 
which  is  still  but  flour  and  water  to 
the  senses,  is  the  Christ  of  whom  it 
is  declared  in  Scripture  that,  '^  having 
suffered  once  far  «//  for  the  sins  of 
men,  he  sat  down  for  ever  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.'^  This  monstrous 
doctrine  was  long  dii^puted,  and, 
though  practically  adopted,  was  not 
confirmed  licfore  the  Council  of  Trent, 
(a.i>.  15<;3.) 

The  Half- communion. — This  doc- 
trine originated  also  in  Transubstan- 
tiation.  Fn»m  pronouncing  the 
Eucharist  to  be  actually  Christ, 
scniples  arose  as  to  its  chances  of 
pollution ;  and  as  the  wine  might  be 
spilt,  it  became  the  custom  to  give 
only  the  bread  to  the  laity,  in  whose 
mouths  it  is  placeil  by  the  priest. 
Bnt  a  muti.attkl  sacrament  is  none. 
The  con.^equence  of  this  doctrine  is, 
that  no  Popish  Utyman  ever  receives 
the  Kucharist,  or  has  received  it 
during  the  last  foar  hundred  years ! — 
a  most  awful  and  terrible  result  of 
human  presumption ! 

Auricular  Confession.  —  By  this 
doctrine,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  must 
lie  prect'iled  by  confession  to  a  priest. 
In  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture,  which  declares  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin   to  depend   on  sincere 


prayer  for  forgiveness,  through  the 
atonement  of  Clirist,  and  on  the  de- 
termination to  sin  no  more :  ^^  Come 
to  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  refresh  you.** — ''Repent  ye,  and 
be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.*' 

Bnt  Auricular  Confession,  with  its 
BulMequent  Absolution,  actually  in- 
creases crime,  by  disbnrthening  the 
mind  of  remorse,  and  by  substituting 
absolution  for  repentance.  This  prac- 
tice was  established,  as  a  portion  of 
the  acknowledged  system  of  Rome, 
scarcely  before  the  thirteenth  century. 

Purgatory.— This  doctrine  was  un- 
heard of  in  the  first  four  centuries. 
It  crept  in  about  the  seventh  century, 
the  period  of  the  chief  corruptions  of 
worship.  It  was  not  sanctioned  by 
any  council  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tur}',  (a.i>.  1438.)  Its  first  establish- 
ment was  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

This  doctrine,  which  is  wholly  con- 
tradictory to  the  redemption  declared 
in  the  (vospel,  as  resulting  from  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  alone ;  declares 
that  every  sinner  must  be  qualified 
for  redemption  in  part,  by  undergoing 
suffering.^  of  his  own  ;  that  he  must 
be  personally  punished  in  Purgatory 
for  his  teniiK)ral  sins,  to  be  purified 
for  Heaven.  The  doctrine  is  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  Heathen 
ideas  of  Tartarus.  It  has  not  the 
slightest  ground  in  Scripture,  and  is 
totally  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  bearing  of  Christianity. 

Indulgences. — This  doctrine  origi- 
nated in  the  combination  of  Purgatory 
and  Saintship.  It  held,  that  the 
merits  of  the  dead  might  be  applied 
to  the  wants  of  the  living :  and  that 
these  merits,  not  being  required  for 
the  redemption  of  the  saints,  were 
preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
to  be  distribnted  as  remissions  from 
Penance,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
the  next,  from  the  terms  of  sufi'eiing 
in  Purgatory.  These  remissions  were 
sold  by  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Indulgences,  and  were  given  for  any 
and  every  period.  These  Indulgences 
extended  from  a  year  to  ten  thousand 
years.  Instances  are  recorded  of 
their  being  extended  to  thirty  thou- 
sand years!  This  was  the  most 
lacrative  porti<m  of  the  traffic  of 
Rome.  It  brought  in  prodigious 
soois  to  the  Roman  Treasury. 
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Masses  for  the  Dead. — This  doctrine 
was  connected  with  those  of  Purga- 
tory and  Indulgences.  By  it  a  suc- 
cession of  solitary  masses  might  be  con- 
tinually carried  on,  either  to  relieve  the 
Purgatorial  torments,  or  shorten  their 
duration.  Bat  these  masses  must  be 
paid  for  either  in  money  or  land.  Tliey 
formed  the  vast  funds  which  endowed 
the  great  Romish  establishments — 
the  monasteries,  &c.  Operating  on 
the  fears  of  the  dying,  the  Popish 
priesthood  rapidly  possessed  them- 
selves of  enormous  wealth,  and,  in 
England,  they  were  calculated  to  be 
masters  of  one-third  of  the  land  I  The 
statute  of  mortmain  alone  preserved 
the  rest.  This  prodigious  grasp  was 
loosened  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
monkish  institutions  were  deprived  of 
the  wealth  gained  only  by  super- 
stition. 

It  is  obvious  how  fatally  a  doctrine 
of  this  order  must  operate  on  society. 
If  man  could  clear  himself  from  the 
punishment  of  a  life  of  profligacy  by 
a  bequest  on  his  deathbed,  his  whole 
responsibility  would  be  removed  at 
once.  The  fear  of  judgment  would  be 
extinguished  throughout  his  life ;  he 
could  have  no  restraint  but  the  arm 
of  society.  Masses  would  be  his 
substitute  for  morals;  and  his  con- 
science would  be  cleared  by  the  acts 
of  others,  for  years  after  he  was 
laid  in  the  grave.  If  Masses  could 
avail,  there  would  be  no  use  in  living 
virtue,  to  any  man  who  was  able  to 
pay  for  them. 

This  doctrine,  intolerable  in  the 
view  of  common  sense,  unjust  in 
placing  an  insurmountable  distinction 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
wholly  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel — which  commands  that 
"  every  man  shall  work  out  his  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
it  is  God  that  worketh  in  him,  both  to 
will  and  to  do^^ — was  created  and 
continued  for  its  vast  profits  to  the 
priesthood  of  Rome. 

The  celebrated  Council  of  Trent, 
which,  under  various  forms,  sat  from 
15-42  till  1563,  collected  all  these 
doctrines  into  a  system^  and  the  sub- 
sequent act  of  Pius  IV.  gave  them  in 


the  shape  of  a  creed  to  the  Popish 
world. 

Wo  are  glad  to  find  that  the  '^  Papal 
Aggression"  has  awakened  the  in- 
telligent and  important  authority  of 
the  English  bar.  On  all  great  ques- 
tions of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
empire,  that  authority  is  of  the  most 
decisive  order ;  and  in  this  spirit  we 
welcome  with  peculiar  gratification  a 
pamphlet  from  the  well-known  and 
eloquent  pen  of  Mr  Warren.*  He 
commences  by  this  bold  and  manly 
denunciation  of  the  Papal  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  the 
privileges  of  the  crown  :— 

''The  ascendency  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  this  country  is  in  danger,  not- 
withstanding the  noble  movement  which 
has  been  made  in  its  defence.  The 
position  so  suddenly  taken  by  the  mortal 
enemy  of  that  faith,  is  meant  to  be  per- 
manent ;  and  he  is  silently  intrenching 
himself  in  it:  regarding  all  that  has 
been  said  by  this  great  nation  as 
"  sound  and  fury,  signifying — nothino." 
He  is  infinitely  more  to  be  feared  than 
he  wishes  at  present  to  be  believed  ; 
and  though  the  precipitancy  of  priestly 
ambition  may  have  deranged,  for  a 
moment,  the  working  of  his  policy,  it  is 
really  profound  and  comprehensive,  as 
its  results  will  in  due  time  show  ;  and 
has  been  accommodated  to  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  circumstances  of  the 
country  with  malignant  exactitude  and 
skil  fulness. 

**  The  political  power  of  the  Papacy  lies 
hid  under  its  spiritual  pretensions,  like 
a  venomous  serpent  lurking  under  lovely 
foliage  and  flowers.     A  leading  object  of 
this  Letter,  is  to  explain  and  illustrate 
that  truth,  in  its  practical  application  to 
the     great    question     now    before    the 
country,  challenging  its  best  energies  of 
thought  and  will.     It  would  be  fatally 
fallacious  to  regard  the  late  act  of  the 
Pope  as  exhibiting  only  the  spasms  of 
weakness.    The  more  it  is  coosidered, 
the  greater  cause  will  be  developed  for 
anxious  but  resolute  action.     As  a  pre* 
tender  to  the  exercise  of  direct  temporal 
power,  the  Pope  seems  quite  impotent ; 
but  he   is    the  visible   exponent    of   a 
spiritual     despotism,    founded     (so    we 
Protestants  believe,  or  have  no  right  to 
be  such)  as  clearly  on  falsehood  and 
impiety,  as  its  pretensions  and  purpose 
are  at  once  sublime  and  execrable  ;  that 
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parpOM  beiof  to  cxUiigiiiihy  ud  in  Um 
name  of  HeaTOO,  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
•^  The  qnesiion  then—'  The  Qtuem  or 
the  Pope  1  '^18  a  momentooe  one,  which 
we  hare  been  Tery  insolently  challenged 
to  answer.     The  whole  matter,  social. 
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Bant  at  this  Uogoafe!     But  who 
can  henceforth  be  deceived  ? 

Mr  Warren,  in  reverting  to  the 
character  and  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy,  lays  it  down  as  a  funda- 
menUi  proposition,  that  **  the  Pope*s 
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answering  that  question." 

Mr  Warren,  in  taking  a  lawyer's 
general  view  of  the  subject,  strikingly 
adverts  to  the  impudence  of  the 
Papbt  assertions.  It  is  tme  that 
these  assertions  have  now  shmnk 
into  a  very  small  compass ;  that  the 
bravado  of  **  my  Lord  CardinaP*  has 
dwindled  down  into  a  sort  of  sappli- 
cation  to  be  suffered  to  remain  hero 
on  any  terms;  and  that  the  ^^  prince'' 
has  stooped  into  the  pilgrim,  gliding 
through  the  filth,  vice,  and  poverty 
of  the  Irish  colony  in  Westminster, 
or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  a&fjRs— an 
expression  of  extreme  vnlgarify, 
which,  Mr  Warren  justly  observes, 
does  not  belong  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  which,  wo  may  as  justly 
observe,  belongs  only  to  the  meanest 
of  the  rabble. 

But  the  organs  of  Popery  abroad 
have  not  submitted  to  circumstances 
so  demurely,  and  they  let  out  the 
Popish  objects  with  all  the  easy  inso- 
lence of  the  foreigner.  Thus  Count 
le  Maistre,  in  a  work  translated  and 
published  in  London,  says,  ^*  What 
shall  we  say  of  Protestantism,  and 
of  those  who  defend  it,  when  it  will 
no  hnger  exist?  Let  them  rather  aid 
us  in  making  it  disappear.  In  order 
to  re-estabUsh  a  religion  and  a 
morality  in  Europe,  in  order  to  give 
to  truth  the  strength  which  it  reqmres 
for  the  conguest  it  meditates,  it  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  efface 
from  the  European  dictionary  that 
fatal  word,  l^roteetantismy  VUnirers^ 
the  Journal  of  Popery  in  France,  has 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
Protestant  faith  in  England  to  be 
totally  undone,  and  that  Popery  is 
only  taking  its  time  to  make  the 
operation  complete. 

The  Popish  organ  hero  has  been 
equally  plain-spoken,  and  pronounced, 
in  the  most  dashing  style,  the  triumph 
of  Rome,  and  the  return  of  aU  Pro- 
testants  under  its  yoke,  on  paim  of 
dammatiam !    Who  but  must  be  indig- 


tells  us  further,  "that  we  have  to 
tolerate  a  rival,  who  condescends  to 
equality  only  as  an  advance  to  ascen« 
dency.**  He  then  gives  the  memo- 
rable Florentine  canon  of  1439,  which 
the  Romish  lawyers  regard  as  con- 
taining "the  true  doctrine  of  their 
chnrch,"  and  for  the  consequences 
dedudble  from  which  all  P^)bts  are 
answerable.  These  are  its  words  .^— 
"  Moreover,  we  define  that  the 
Holy  Apostolic  See,  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  have  a  primacy  over  the 
whole  workH^wad  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  the  successor  of  St  Peter, 
the  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  true 
Vicar  of  Christ  l^and  that  he  is 
*  head  of  the  whole  church,'  and  the 
father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians  I 
—and  to  him,  in  St  Peter,  was  dele- 
gated by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full 
power  to  feed^  rule,  and  govern  the 
universal  church,  as  also  is  contained 
in  the  Acts  of  General  Councils,  and 
in  the  holy  canons  I "  In  this  daring 
proclamation  of  power,  we  have  the 
assumption  of  an  authority  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  any 
nation  under  heaven,  and  equally 
incompatible  with  the  common  liber- 
tics  of  mankind— for  there  can  be  no 
liberty  where  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
stranger  b  the  fountain  of  the  law, 
and  most  especially  contradictory  to 
that  Scripture  which  declares  that 
Christ*s  kingdom  is  nol  a  kingdom 
after  the  fashion  of  this  world. 
When  the  question  was  contemp- 
tnouly  put  by  Pilate  to  our  I>ord 
himself,  "Art  <Ao«  a  king?"  the 
answer  was,  that  he  was  not  a  king 
in  the  sense  of  the  Roman ;  that,  if  he 
were  snch,  "  his  servants  would  fight  '* 
— in  other  words,  that  he  would  have 
the  troops  and  attendance  of  an 
earthly  king,  that  he  would  have 
resisted  and  made  war.  "  But  now 
is  my  kingdom  not  of  this  worid.** 

But  what  is  the  Papacy,  with  its 
princes  and  pageantries,  its  armies 
and  intrigues,  its  cabinets  and  alli- 
anoea?    fn  what  doca  all  this  eom- 
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plicated  and  systematic  mixture  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  differ  from  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  ?  except  per- 
haps in  its  deeper  intrigue,  in  its 
more  perpetual  artifice,  in  its  more 
insatiable  craving  for  power,  and  in 
its  more  habitual  gratification  of 
every  daring  and  dangerous  passion 
of  man. 

And  it  has  felt  the  consequences. 
Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
since  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  Popedom 
has  been  the  most  marked  by  calamity. 
There  has  been  no  nation  whose 
sovereign  has  been  so  often^xxn^  from 
his  throne ;  whose  throne  has  l^n  so 
often  contested  with  bloody  dissen- 
sion, whose  sovereign  has  been  so 
often  a  prisoner  in  foreign  lands, 
whose  capital  has  been  so  often 
sacked,  whose  provinces  have  been 
so  often  in  foreign  possession,  whose 
population  is  so  miserable,  and  whose 
vassalage  has  been  so  palpable,  so 
humiliating,  and  so  wretched. 

But  need  we  look  to  the  past, 
when  we  see  the  Papacy  at  this  hour  ? 
Need  we  dig  up  ancient  fields  of  battle, 
to  see  how  often  its  armies  have  been 
buried  ;  or  dive  into  its  dungeons,  to 
see  how  many  centuries  of  fetters  are 
recorded  there  against  its  presump- 
tion ?  Need  we  break  up  its  tombs 
to  see  its  shattered  crosiers  and 
tarnished  tiaras,  when  we  see  the 
living  figure  that  sits  in  mock  majesty 
in  the  Vatican,  with  a  French  garri- 
son in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo  ? 

But  the  Papist  demands  religious 
liberty.  The  words,  in  Papist  lips,  are 
jargon.  He  has  never  had  it  in  any 
country  on  earth.  Has  ho  it  in 
Home?  Can  the  roan  have  the 
absurdity  to  call  himself  a  freeman, 
when  the  priest  may  tear  the  Bible 
out  of  his  hand ;  when,  without  a 
license,  he  cannot  look  into  the  Book 
of  Life? — when,  with  or  without  a 
license,  he  cannot  exercise  his  own 
understanding  upon  its  sacred  truths, 
but  must  refuse  even  to  think,  except 
as  the  priest  commands  ? — when,  for 
daring  to  have  an  opinion  on  the 
roost  essential  of  all  things— his  own 
salvation — he  is  branded  as  a  heretic ; 
and  when,  for  uttering  that  opinion, 
he  is  cast  into  the  dungeon? — when 
the  priest,  with  the  Index  ExpurgatO' 
riiis  in  his  hand,  may  walk  into  his 
house,  and  strip  it  of  every  book  dis- 


pleasing to  the  caprices,  insolence,  and 
ignorance  of  a  coterie  of  monks  in  the 
Vatican  ? 

If  the  legitimate  and  noble  boast  of 
the  Englishman  is,  that  his  house  is 
his  castle,  what  is  the  house  of  the 
Italian  Papist,  but  his  dungeon  ?  If 
the  Irish  or  the  English  Papist  de- 
mands *^  Religious  Liberty,"  let  him 
demand  it  of  his  master  the  Pope.  If 
the  Papist  desires  it,  let  him  break  the 
Popish  fetter,  and  emancipate  himself. 
Till  then,  we  must  look  upon  his  claim 
as  lawlessness  instead  of  liberty,  and 
hypocrisy  instead  of  religion. 

But,  before  the  Papist  requires  more 
than  toleration,  must  he  not  show 
that  at  least  he  tolerates  f  If,  in  the 
Popish  kingdoms  of  the  Continent, 
fear  or  policy  has  produced  some 
degree  of  Protestant  toleration,  what 
is  the  condition  of  Protestantism  in 
the  capital  of  Popery;  and,  in  its 
most  important  point,  freedom  of 
worship?  To  this  day,  no  English 
Protestant  is  suffered  to  worship 
within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Americans,  with  a  sense  of 
national  right,  of  which  it  is  a  scandal 
to  England  not  to  have  adopted  the 
example,  have  insisted  on  having  a 
chapel— a  solitary  chapel !— in  Rome ; 
while  the  English  have  been  forced 
to  run  from  one  lodging  to  another, 
to  hide  in  holes  and  comers,  and  to 
exhibit  to  the  Roman  rabble  the  sight 
of  Protestants  sneaking  to  a  worship 
indebted  only  to  connivance  for  its 
being  suffered  to  exist  at  all !  From 
1816,  theyear  in  which  M;cgave  liberty 
to  the  Pope,  their  worship  was  held 
only  in  private  rooms  for  the  ten  fol- 
lowing years,  even  to  which  the 
English  were  prohibited  from  going  iR 
carriages.  They  must  go  on  foot! 
From  1826,  the  condition  of  their 
worship  is  thus  stated  on  the  authority 
of  the  chaplain : — 

"  In  that  year,  the  English  congre- 
gation migrated  to  a  granary  outside 
the  Flaminian  Gate.  In  the  upper  part 
of  this  huge  building,  a  space,  large 
enough  for  a  congregation,  was  hired. 
It  was  reduced  into  shape  by  lath  and 
plaster ;  it  had  a  ceiling  of  canvass  to 
hide  the  rafters  and  cobwebs,  and 
carpets  laid  over  straw,  for  covering 
the  mud  floor.  The  rats  and  mice  ran 
races  over  the  canvass  above  the  heads 
of  the  worshippers ;  the  pigs,  in  great 
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nnmbers,  sqaealed  in  concert  in  the 
story  below ;  and  sometimes  the  don- 
keys, laden  with  sacks  of  corn,  dis- 
puted the  common  staircase  with  the 
congregation.  On  one  occasion,  the 
competition  was  more  serious.  The 
first  story  of  the  building  was  hired 
for  a  menagerie^  and  on  a  Sunday 
morning  we  fonnd  the  wild  beasts  in 
previous  possession.'* 

Can  any  vulgar  display  of  into- 
lerance  exceed  this  humiliation? 
There  is  not  a  beggar  in  liome  who 
does  not  stand  on  tiptoe,  at  the 
sight  of  the  English  going  to  their 
bam.  There  is  not  a  saucy  priest, 
who  does  not  turn  up  his  nostrils 
at  the  sight.  And  yet  the  population 
live  on  the  English  ex|)enditnre. 
If  the  English  were  to  leave  Kome 
for  a  twelvemonth,  half  their  popula- 
tion— a  population  of  lodging-letters 
and  valets  —  would  starve.  We 
certainly  can  feel  no  compassion 
for  any  degree  of  contempt  which 
can  be  heaped  on  the  English  resi- 
dents, who  desert  their  own  noble 
country  for  the  coffee-house  life  of  the 
Continent.  The  men  who  can  abandon 
their  duties  to  England  (and  what 
man  is  not  without  hU  duty?)  for  cheap 
wine,  gossip,  and  grimace — the  race  of 
sullen  seltishess  and  perpetual  vacu- 
ity— are  justly  punished  by  foreign 
ill-usage.  But  still,  the  insult 
is  to  the  religion  of  England,  and  it 
teaches  us  the  real  feeling  of  Popery 
in  power.  Let  the  Protestant  ever 
snfTer  the  predominance  of  Ilome  in 
England,  and  he  will  then  only  know 
what  Popish  power  is  in  its  nature, 
its  fierce  recollections,  and  its  grasping 
ambition.  In  the  mean  time,  let  him 
look  at  the  Protestants  creeping 
through  the  ^'  Flaminian  Gsite**  to  their 
Bom,  outside  the  walls  of  Itome  I 

What  right  can  those  have,  who  so 
loudly  proclaim  themselves  the  spi- 
ritnai  subjects  of  the  Papacy,  to  de- 
mand here  what  they  refuse  there? 
Are  they  to  insist  on  privileges,  where 
their  condescension  only  amounts  to 

{>ig8ties  V  What  would  become  of  their 
evees  and  lectures  here,  if  we  laid 
them  under  the  Itoman  rule,  which 
sends  *'  controversialists  to  jail  ?  *'  Is 
it  not  the  fact,  that  no  Protestant  can 
be  buried  within  the  walls  of  Rome; 
and  that  no  inscription  can  be  place<l 
oo  a  Protesuat  grave,  wilhoot  being 


subjected  to  the  Roman  Censm*;  who 
■cratches  his  pen  over  every  syllable 
jreferring  to  the  hope  of  a  Eentr^ 
rtctionf 

Those  statements  have  been  re- 
peated in  every  public  jonmal  of  the 
empire.  Who  has  contradicted  them? 
Have  we  not,  then,  a  right  to  demand 
the  liberty  which  we  give  ?  or,  if  re- 
fbsed  by  the  dwarfed  and  beggarly 
flovereignty  of  Rome,  ought  we  not 
to  act  with  the  insulted  dignity  of 
the  first  kingdom  and  truest  religion 
of  the  worid  ? 

The  great  error  of  Protestants,  in 
their  legislation  on  Popish  questions, 
ia,  to  believe  that  the  same  rules  of 
morality  exist  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Popery.  The  pamphlet 
applies  itself  with  full  effect  to  the 
hets  of  the  case,  by  giving  the  Papist 
ocHtA,  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
Papist  performance. 

*^  The  essential  items  of  the  Papist 
oath  of  1829  were— ^  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  or  pre- 
eminence, directly  or  indirectly,  within 
this  realm.  I  disclaim,  disavow,  and 
solemnly  abjure  any  imtention  to  iub- 
vert  the  preieni  Ckmrch  EttabUthment^ 
as  settled  by  law  within  this  realm; 
and  I  solemnly  swear,  that  /  never 
will  exereite  any  privUege^  to  which  I 
am  or  may  be  entitled,  to  dUturb  or 
%teaken  the  Protestant  religion  or 
I'rotcstant  government  in  the  United 
Kingdom.'  ^ 

What  must  be  the  contempt  felt  for 
all  Popish  promises,  when  we  see  this 
oath^  and  see  the  conduct  of  the  Po- 
pish bodv  ever  since  it  was  taken ! 
''  With  'what  feelings,"  says  Mr 
Warren,  ^*any  one  who  has  taken 
this  oath,  can  pemse  and  approve  of 
the  BuU  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  Pastoral 
of  his  pseudo-cardinal  arehbishop,  and 
contemplate  with  satisfaction  what 
has  been  recently  done  by  him  and 
others  in  professed  conformity  with 
that  Ball,  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive." 

And  in  this  honest  difficulty  of  con- 
ception every  tme  Protestant  will 
ooucide  with  him*  But  let  us  look 
to  the  natural  result  of  this  palpable 
calkMnness  of  conscience. 

The  saeredness  of  oaths  is  eiisential 
to  the  ejoMience  of  society :  the  maa 
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who  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath 
is  self-banished,  self-disfranchised, 
self-excluded  from  all  the  rights  of 
society ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that, 
if  all  men  were  equally  false,  society 
muit  dissolve.  Such  a  man  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
law.  And  the  same  rule  is  inevitably 
applicable  to  any  institution  which 
thus  sets  itself  at  war  with  society. 
Popery  is  anti- social.  This  sentiment 
is  the  substance  of  a  letter  by  the  late 
Bishop  Watson ;  a  man  of  a  rough 
and  almost  republican  spirit — a  bold 
advocate  for  liberality,  almost  to  the 
verge  of  Liberalism — and,  though  a 
vigorous  arguer  against  Paine  and  his 
infidelity,  yet  as  sturdy  a  disclaimer 
of  all  submission  to  prejudice  as  any 
radical  orator  of  our  day.  We  quote 
the  pamphlet. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, in  1784,  the  Bishop  says — "  I 
particularly  agree  with  you  in  relation 
to  the  (Roman)  Catholics.  No  man 
on  earth,  I  trust,  can  have  more  en- 
larged sentiments  of  toleration  than  I 
have.  But  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a 
persecuting  Church ;  and  it  is  our 
interest  and  our  duty^  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  religion  and  common  sense^  to 
guard  ourselves  against  her  machina- 
tions.'^ He  then  gives  the  expression 
of  the  great  Lord  Clarendon — "  It  is 
the  duty  of  Catholic  subjects  in  a 
Protestant  country,  of  priests  as  well 
as  the  laity,  to  abjure  the  Pope^s 
supremacy,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
temporal." 

The  Popish  advocates  lay  great 
weight  on  the  patronage  afforded  to 
their  parliamentary  demands  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Pitt ;  who  evidently  made 
the  grand  mistake  of  supposing  that 
spiritual  dominion  could  be  disunited 
from  temporal — a  mistake  as  great  as 
supposing  that  the  command  of  the 
limbs  could  be  disunited  from  the 
power  of  the  mind.  But  the  views  of 
the  Minister  were  founded  merely  on 
political  objects,  while  the  true  ques- 
tion was  one  of  religion.  The  argn- 
raent  is  thus  summarily  answered : — 

^*  Let  me  remind  you  that  an  illus- 
trious statesman,  William  Pitt,  in  the 
very  last  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  Parliament,  expressed  himself  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation in  the  following  remarkable 
language : — ^  I  never  thought  that  it 


would  have  been  wise  to  throw  down 
rudely  the  guards  and  fences  of  the 
Constitution.  Bnt  I  did  think,  that 
if  the  system  I  alluded  to  had  been 
adopted,  it  ought  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  those  checks  and  guards, 
and  with  every  regulation  which 
could  have  given  respect  and  infln- 
ence  to  the  Established  Church,  to 
the  support  and  protection  of  the 
Protestant  interest,  and  to  the  en- 
couragement of  every  measure  which 
conld  tend  to  propagate  the  example 
of  the  Protestant  religion,^ 

*^  His  splendid  pupil,  Canning,  the 
most  ardent  friend  of  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  also  thus  expressed 
himself:  ^  Go  as  far  as  you  can, 
with  safety  to  the  Establishment. 
Do  not  exact  from  them  terms  tibiat 
are  unnecessary,  bnt  be  rigorons  in 
imposing  such  conditions  as  shsdi  free 
you  from  all  real,  I  had  almost  said 
all  imaginary,  danger/  " 

These  are  important  opinions, 
which  should  teach  us  how  to  act. 
We  have  seen  those  guards  and  fences 
broken  down;  we  have  seen  every 
protective  condition  accepted^  and 
finally  scoffed  at ,  and  we  are  at  this 
moment  at  once  insnlted  and  injured 
by  the  cool  and  contemptuous  viola- 
tion of  every  promise  which  was 
required  for  the  safety  of  the  Church 
— of  Protestantism. 

But  the  whole  system  of  concession 
was  founded  on  ignorance,  carried  on 
by  faction,  and  suffered  by  infatua- 
tion. That  unhappy  concession  is 
the  only  blot  on  the  tomb  of  Pitt, 
who  made  it  in  ignorance :  it  is  the 
chief  among  the  many  blots  on  the 
tomb  of  Canning,  who  made  faction 
his  auxiliary,  by  first  sacrificing  his 
Toryism;  and  it  covers  with  the 
indelible  contempt,  due  to  the  traffic 
of  principle,  the  whole  paltry  and 
perfidious  generation  who,  subse- 
quently, under  different  garbs,  bnt 
with  the  same  physiognomy  of  world- 
liness,  have  droned  and  drivelled  and 
died  off  in  the  shadow  of  the  Treasury. 
What  the  majority  of  those  men 
thought,  is  a  subject  too  low  for 
memory ;  what  they  did,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  scars  of  the  Constitution. 
But  when  the  mighty  orb  of  Pitt 
undergoes  an  eclipse,  it  must  be  by  a 
body  of  no  slight  magnitude.  Hip 
wisdom  was  actually  thwarted  by  1 
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magnanimity.  Himself  the  soul  of 
hononr,  he  evidently  imagined  that 
Popery  was  capable  of  honour. 

"  What  would  William  Pitt,  w>at 
would  Georee  Canning,  say?**  ex- 
claims Mr  Warren,  "  were  they  still 
alive  to  read  the  Bull  of  Pins  IX.  and 
Dr  Wiseman*s  Pastoral?  and  what 
would  they  doV* 

We  think  that  we  can  answer  the 
question.  If  Pitt  dcnonnced  the 
grasping  ambition  of  French  repub- 
licanism, if  Canning  lashed  the  low 
absurdities  of  Radicalism,  with  what 
indignant  iusticc  would  they  not  have 
script  and  scourged  an  aggression 
which  unites  more  than  the  ambition 
of  the  one,  with  more  than  the  absur- 
dity of  the  other !  With  what  lofly 
vengeance  would  Pitt  have  trampled 
down  the  haughty  usurpation  which 
dared  to  degrade  England  into  a 
province  1  and  with  what  sarcastic 
ridicule  would  Canning  haEVe  stung 
the  bloated  arrogance  with  which, 
from  a  palace  almost  a  prison^  an  im- 
pudent monk  dared  to  control  the 
liberties  of  England ! 

But  what  would  the  Papal  assump- 
tions be,  if  uttered  by  any  other 
sovereign?  Let  us  suppose  that 
Austria  ventured  to  send  a  dozen  of 
her  monks  here  to  can-e  the  land  into 
dioceses.  What  would  be  the  uni- 
versal exclamation,  but  that  Austria 
was  mad;  and  that  the  first  mouk  who 
made  the  attempt  should  find  his  only 
diocese  within  the  walls  of  Newgate. 
What  if  France  declared  England  a 
province  f  Can  we  doubt  that  our 
answer  would  be  a  declaration  of  war? 
And  is  a  beggarly  Italian— a  fugitive 
from  his  own  territory,  a  priest  flying 
for  his  life  in  the  livery  of  a  footman — 
to  offer  this  insult  with  impunity  ? 
But  if  we  are  told  that  Pius  IX.  is  a 
dilTerent  personage  from  bis  predeces- 
sors, a  Liberal,  a  man  of  the  new 
school  —  tempted,  by  misrepresenta- 
tions from  his  emissary  monks  here, 
to  make  a  usurpation  against  his 
nature — let  us  hear  the  pamphlet : — 

*^Let  OS  go  to  the  lountain-head. 
Pope  Pins  IX.,  who,  on  his  elevation 
to  the  supreme  Episcopate,  addressed 
an  elaborate  Encyclical  I/Ctter  to  ^  all 

Eatriarchs,  primates,  archbishopt,  and 
ishops,*  dated  9th  of  November 
1946,  and  which,  to  the  eves  of  anr 
person  in  whom  exists  a  single  spare 


of  trae  Protestant  Christiaiiity«  ap- 
pears surcharged  with  btaaphemonj 
preanmption,  falsehood,  and  biffotry.** 

In  this  document,  the  Pope  solemnly 
and  formally  asserts  bis  claim  to  be 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth  I  declares 
that  God  has  constituted  the  Pope  a 
Uoing  authariiy  to  teach  the  true  sense 
of  his  Heavenly  revelations,  and  to 
judge  m/d/ilMy  (infallibili  indicia)  in  all 
controversies  on  faith  and  morals,  and 
that  *'  out  of  the  Catholic  Church  there 
u  tu>  sahatum  ;^*  and  he  bitteriy  de- 
nounces our  ^*  most  crafty  Bible 
societies,**  (a  denunciation  simply 
against  the  Bible  itself,  for  there  are 
no  notes  of  anv  kind  in  the  Bibles 
thus  published.) 

In  this  letter,  *^  the  Pope  will  be 
foond,  in  the  year  1846,  to  use  the 
essential  terms  of  the  Florentine 
Canon,  which  has  been  in  force  for 
four  hundred  and  eleven  years,  and 
nnder  whose  sanction,  consequently, 
have  been  perpetrated,  by  the  Papal 
authority,  all  the  enormous  crimes  , 
and  offences  which  history  records 
against  it  during  that  long  period.** 

Mr  Warren  then  quotes,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  Pope*s  assumed  supremacy 
in  temporals  over  the  Pat^t  every- 
where, a  conversation  detailed  in 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. — **  I  said  to  him, 
(a  respectable  Roman  Catholic,)  sup- 
pose the  Pope  and  bis  Council  an- 
nounced that  the  King  of  Enaland  was 
a  person  who  should  be  deposed — 
would  you  feel  in  conscience  bound, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  obey  ?  He 
answered,  ^  Certainly  not,  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  Scripture.* 
I  asked  whether  he  or  bis  church  was 
to  Judge  of  Scripture?  He  replied, 
'  IBs  church.*  I  then  asked, '  If  the 
decree  was  so  worded,  that  the  Pope 
and  Council  affirmed  it  to  l>e  iio<  con- 
rary,  but  according  to  Scripture, 
that  a  heretical  monarch  should  be 
deposed,  bow  would  yon  act?  He 
admitted,  ^  that  be  should  feel  him- 
self frotoK/^y  the  decree^  because  it  waa 
for  the  Pope  to  judge  of  Scripture,  and 
that,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  should 
ooof  htm, 

hi  this  conversation  we  have  a 
perflect  specimen  of  Popish  casuistry. 
The  man  is  suffered  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  coneeience,  and  that  be  is  ever 
obedient  to  Scripiure.     Bat  Popery 
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atill  holds  him  fast,  and  if  regicide 
should  salt  its  purposes,  he  can  give  the 
blow  with  a  safe  consdence.  What 
must  be  tibe  religion  when  such  is  the 
morality  ? 

And  this  view  leads  us  to  the  true 
question  on  which  the  whole  subject 
turns.  In  the  ejes  of  the  Tractarians, 
the  controversy  is  simply  between  an 
old  church  and  a  new.  In  the  apolo- 
gies of  the  apostates,  it  is  simply  be- 
tween Papal  infallibility  and  private 
judgment.  Thus,  the  whole  is  diluted 
into  a  mere  metaphysical  inquiry, 
while  both  suppress  the  entire  prac- 
tical reality  of  this  tremendous  super- 
stition. In  those  tranquil  subtleties 
and  meek  submissions  they  both 
labour  to  conceal  the  ^acf,  that  if  they 
are  to  be  Papists,  they  must  be  tror- 
shippers  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  they 
must  be  worshippers  of  imaginary 
saints ;  they  must  be  worshippers  of 
stocks  and  stones,  as  the  images  of 
those  imaginary  saints;  and  they 
must  be  prepared  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  Papacy,  even  though  that 
should  amount  to  the  dissolution  of 
society ;  for  to  this  they  must  come. 
This  is  their  yoke.  To  this  every 
man  who  apostatbes  is  bound  for 
life :  he  must  drag  the  whole  length 
of  the  chain. 

Strong  curiosity  is  now  excited  by 
the  approach  of  Parliament ;  ^and  the 
inquiry  into  the  measures  contem- 
plated by  the  Cabinet  is  intense.  In 
the  midst  of  the  numberless  conjec- 
tures hazarded  at  the  moment,  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to 
a  body  of  his  clergy  has  appeared ; 
which,  when  we  remember  that  the 
memorable  letter  of  the  Premier  was 
addressed  to  the  Bishop,  and  that  a 
correspondence  on  the  subject  may 
have  been  continued,  seems  to  throw 
a  light  on  the  Ministerial  intentions, 
and  probably  has  been  written  for 
the  express  purpose. 

The  Bishop,  after  observing  that 
the  question  of  religious  liberty  to  the 
Homan  Catholics  could  not  possibly 
require  *Hhat  a  foreign  potentate 
should  be  permitted  to  insult  a  great 
nation,  trample  on  the  rights  of  a 
sovereign  secured  by  law,  and  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
Established  Church,"  proceeds  to 
state  his  conception  of  the  necessary 
measures  of  protection. 


'*  In  order  to  prevent  such  evUs,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  provide — 

'*  Some  restrictions  upon  the  ui/ro- 
duction  and  circulation  of  Papal  Bulls 
in  this  island. 

*^To  prohibit  the  assumption  of 
Episcopou  titles  conferred  by  Rome, 
and  deriving  the  name  from  anyplace 
in  this  country. 
^  ^*  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  for- 
bid the  existence  of  monastic  institu- 
tions^  strictly  so  called. 

**Nor  can  the  residence  of  any 
Jesuits  appear  otherwise  than  inju- 
rious among  Scotch  and  English  Pro- 
testauOT  This  Order  is  well  known 
to  have  shown  itself  so  dangerous, 
that  it  was  suppressed  by  Clement 
XIV.,  1773,  with  the  approbation  of 
all  wise  and  good  men.  What  spe- 
cies or  amount  of  merit  may  have 
brought  them  again  into  favour  with 
Home,  I  profess  myself  unable  to 
determine.  But  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  body  of  men, 
whose  principles  and  conduct  have 
been  so  justly  reprobated  in  (Roman) 
Catholic  countries,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  desirable  neighbours  among 
Protestants  like  ourselves. 

*(  To  some  such  measures  as  I  have 
thus  pointed  out,  it  may  in  all  pro- 
bability be  found  necessary  to  resort; 
and  tliey  may  not  improperly  be  re- 
ferred  to  in  petitions  presented  to 
Parliament  in  the  ensuinfi^  Session.** 

Of  coui*se  it  would  be  essential 
that,  in  the  exclusion  of  Bulls,  all 
documents  asserting  any  similar  autho- 
rity over  the  Popish  subjects  of  the 
realm,  as  **  Apostolical  Letters,  "  Re- 
script Ordinances,**  and,  in  short, 
every  paper  claiming  a  public  right 
by  the  Pope  to  govern  the  Papists  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  British  empire,  should  be 
distinctly  comprehended.  We  must 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cheated  by 
names.  Similarly,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  put  down  convents  and 
monasteries,  so  called,  but  every  insti- 
tution in  which  Popish  vows  are 
taken,  binding  the  rasii  and  unfortu- 
nate people  who  take  them,  for  life. 
Here,  too,  we  must  not  be  cheated  by 
names.  SimOariy,  we  must  put  down 
not  merely  Jesuits,  so  called,  but 
every  Order  of  foreign  monkism,  let  it 
hide  itself  under  what  name  it  will. 
Rome  is  all  artifice^  and  we  may  be 
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well  assnred  that,  whether  under  the 
ntme  of  Oraforians,  or  Freachers,  or 
Brethren  of  the  Spirit,  the  craft  of 
Jesuitry  wIU  be  exercised  to  make  its 
way  into  England,  and  keep  its  foot- 
inghere. 

The  Bishop*8  letter  makes  no  direct 
reference  to  Ireland.  Bnt  in  Ireland 
there  are  tivo  millions  of  Protestants ; 
and  if  Protestantism  is  to  be  trium- 
phant in  England,  it  mnst  be  protect- 
ed in  Ireland.  As  to  the  right,  the 
justice,  and  the  necessity  of  those 
measures,  and  many  more  of  the  same 
kind,  there  can  be  no  doub^n  the 


mind  of  any  ratkmal  being.  Lords 
Beaumont,  Norfolk,  i^d  Camoyt, 
Roman  Catholics,  have  openly  stated 
that  the  operation  of  the  Papal  Bull 
is  incompatible  with  temporal  alle- 
ffiance  to  the  Queen.  The  pamphlet 
finom  which  we  have  quoted  so  lai^y, 
from  a  sense  of  its  merits,  disposes  of 
the  question  in  reference  to  the  British 
Constitution ;  and  the  united  fbeling 
of  the  nation,  which  has  already,  in 
the  purest  spirit  of  Christian  men, 
exdidmed  ^*  No  Popbrt,'*  must  now, 
in  the  most  determined  spirit  of  JVee- 
iii€ii,  exclaim,  ^'  No  Svbbekdxb  P 
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*^  The  apparent  contradiction/' 
says  the  Edinburgh  Review^  **  be- 
tween the  vast  amount  of  nnrelieved 
misery  in  the  country,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  energetic  benevolence  now 
existing  in  this  country,  which  strUies 
so  many  with  despair,  inspires  us,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes';  because,  in  that  beneyolence, 
we  see  ample  means  of  remedying 
nearly  all  our  social  evils, — means 
heretofore  impotent  solely  because 
misapplied.  We  agree  with  the 
Socialists  in  holding  that  the  world 
can  never  have  been  intended  to  be, 
and  will  not  long  remain,  what  it  is. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  same  intellect 
which  has  wrung  from  nature  her 
most  hidden  secrets,  which  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  most  gigantic  ma- 
terial obstructions,  which  has  *  ex- 
hausted worlds  and  then  imagined 
new ;'  which  has  discovered  and  de- 
scribed laws  operating  in  regions  of 
space  separate  from  us  by  a  distance 
so  vast  that  human  imagination  can- 
not figure  it  and  arithmetical  lan- 
guage can  hardly  express  it,  should 
not,  when  fairly  applied  to  social  and 
administrative  science,  be  competent 
to  rectify  our  errors  and  to  smoothe 
our  path— unless,  indeed,  society  take 


refuge  in  the  dreary  creed,  which 
shall  never  be  ours,  that  the  problem 
before  us  Is  insoluble,  and  the  wretch- 
edness around  us  inherent  and  in- 
curable."* 

We  entirely  concur  in  these  elo- 
quent and  just  observations,  though 
tne  honest  and  candid  admissions 
they  contain  sound  rather  strange 
when  coining  firom  a  journal  whidi 
has,  for  nearly  half-a-century,  been 
the  most  strenuous,  and  not  the  least 
able,  supporter  of  the  system  which 
has  terminated  in  these  woful  results. 
We  concur  with  this  author  in  think- 
ing, that  it  never  was  intended  by 
Providence  that  things  in  this  coun- 
try should  be  as  they  now  are ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  long 
continue  so.  Sooner  or  later,  if  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  our  diseased 
state  continue  to  be  disregarded  by 
our  rulers,  and  the  influential  part  of 
the  nation  who  now  determine  our 
policy,  as  they  have  been  for  a  great 
number  of  years  back,  some  terrible 
catastrophe  will  arise,  like  that  in 
Ireland  by  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  1846,  which,  amidst  an  ap- 
palling and  perhaps  unprecedented 
amount  of  human  sufferinff^  is  in 
course  of  rectifying  many  of  the  social 


*  Edinburgh  JRmew,  January  1851,  p.  28. 
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evils  under  which  that  ill-starred 
country  has  so  long  laboured.  We 
narrowly  escaped  such  a  catastrophe 
on  occasion  of  the  great  monetary 
crisis  of  October  1847,  by  far  the 
most  serious  and  widespread  which 
Great  Britain  has  ever  known ;  and 
80  much  was  the  nation  in  its  vital 
resources  weakened  by  that  calamity^ 
and  so  wearing-out  and  grieroiia  ar9 
the  causes  of  evil  still  operating 
amongst  us,  that  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  catastrophe  we  an- 
ticipate will  not  be  deferred  beyond 
the  next  of  the  periodical  monetary 
crises  with  which  the  country  is  now 
80  regularly  afflicted. 

What  renders  our  present  social 
condition  so  alarming  and  depressing  * 
to  the  contemplative  mind  is,  that 
the  evils  which  are  so  widespread 
through  society  have  only  increased 
with  the  advance  of  the  nation  in 
general  industry,  accumulated  capi- 
tal, and  mechanical  power ;  and  at  a 
time  when  universal  and  unprece- 
dented exertiooa  have  been  muade 
both  for  the  religions  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  working -clasaes,  the 
improvement  of  their  habits,  and  the 
extension  of  their  information.  The 
most  superficial  observer  must  be 
aware  what  astonishing  progress  we 
have  made  since  18 1&  Our  exports 
and  imports  have  tripled — our  ship- 
ping doubled* — our  population  ad- 
vanced fully  60  per  cent.  Our  agri- 
culture has  kept  pace  with  this  asto- 
nishing increase,  insomuch  that,  down 
to  the  commencement  of  five  bad 
years  in  succession,  in  1886,  followed 


by  Free  Trade  in  1842  and  1846,  our 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour  had  sunk  to 
a  hundredth-part  of  the  food  of  our 
people.  At  no  former  period,  in 
England's  or  the  world's  history,  were 
such  efforts  made  by  energetic  and 
philanthropic  individuals  to  stem  the 
progress  of  public  and  private  disas- 
ter, or  such  noble  and  even  heroic 
sacrifieetmade  by  the  St«te  to  assuage, 
where  it  was  most  aggravated,  the 
intensity  of  private  suffering.  At  one 
period  Goveinment  gave  £20,000,000 
to  compensate  the  planters  in  the 
West  Indies  for  Negro  Emancipation ; 
at  another  £10,000,000,  to  relieve  the 
effects  of  famine  and  Irish  improvi- 
dence. The  efforts  made  in  the  cause 
of  education,  religious  instruction, 
church  accommodation,  the  relief  of 
pauperism,  the  elevation  of  the  stan- 
dard of  comfort,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  habits  of  the  poor,  have  been 
innumerable,  systematic,  and  un- 
wearied. 

In  Scotland,  a  new  great  sect  of  Pres- 
byterians has  grown  up  more  suited 
than  the  Establishment  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  a  large  part  of  the  people, 
and  they  have,  in  three  years,  built 
and  provided  for  ei^ki  kimdred  new 
places  of  worship,  at  a  cost  of  above 
£1,600,000.  In  GUagow  alone,  <Am^. 
two  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
£107,000!  besides  fifteen^  erected  a 
few  years  before,  by  subscription  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Establish- 
ment. The  prodigious  efforts  made 
by  the  dignitaries  and  pastors  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  extend  the 
sphere   and  increase   the  ntility  of 
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1822 
1823 
1824 

1836 
1837 
1838 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
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424^36^33 
43,803,472 
48,785^51 

65,926^62 
694^89.389 
73^31,880 

132,286,845 
126,157>19 
132,904,407 
164^9^04 
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29^32^76 
84,591,260 
86,056,551 

44,586^41 
45,952^1 
49,362,811 

75,963^5 

9a^l,866 

93*547,134 

106,874,^07 


BnrrpfNo. 
Toot  In  wank. 


2,519,044 
2,506J60 
2,559,687 

8,062,875 
8,149,152 
8,149,168 

6,091,052 
7,196,033 
5,579,461 
6,071,269 
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their  Establishment,  are  known  to  all 
the  world,  and  have  extorted  the 
reluctant  applanse  even  of  the  most 
inyeterate  of  their  opponents.  All 
other  religions  persuasions  have  done 
the  same :  Roman  Catholics,  Metho* 
dists,  Wesleyans,  Dissenters  of  all 
sorts,  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  zeal  and  efforts  to  extend  their 
respective  adherents,  and  augment 
the  number  and  respectabilitj  of 
their-  places  of  worship.  Educa- 
tion has  shared  in  the  general  move- 
ment ;  and  although  Governmeiit  has 
yet  done  little,  the  number  of  vo- 
limtary  schools  established  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  almost  exceeds 
belief.  At  the  same  time,  the  average 
poor-rates  of  England  have  for  the 
laBBt  ten  years  been  about  £6,000,000. 
Scotland  has  got  a  more  efficient  one 
than  the  cautious  administration  of 
the  old  law  had  permitted,  which 
already  expends  about  £500,000 
yearly  on  the  relief  of  indigence ;  and 
Ireland  has  got  a  new  one,  which  at 
its  greatest  distress  expended  above 
£2,000,000  in  a  year,  and  still  dis- 
penses upwards  of  £1,500,000  an- 
nually. Yet,«  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
prodigious  increase  of  national  indus- 
try, religious  zeal,  and  philanthropic 
activity,  the  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  working  classes  has  been 
daily  getting  worse,  and  was  never 
perhaps,  as  a  whole,  so  bad  as  in  this 
year,  when,  in  consequence  of  Con- 
tinental pacification.  Bank  discounts 
at  2i  per  cent,  and  a  great  influx  of 
Californian  gold,  prices  of  manufac- 
tured articles  have  risen  20  per  cent, 
and  the  great  manufacturing  towns  are 
in  a  state  of  general  prosperity.  Ample 
evidence  of  all  this  will  be  brought 
forward  in  the  sequel  of  this  essay. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  do 
not  despair  cither  of  the  human  race 
or  of  the  fortunes  and  social  condition 
of  this  country.  We  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine,  derived  equally 
from  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils, 
individual  and  social,  of  this  life  are 
derived  from  the  effects  of  human 
selfishness,  folly,  or  wickedness,  and 
that  it  is  sin  which  has  brought  death 
to  nations  not  less  than  individuals. 
Barring  some  calamities  which  are 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
remedy — such  as  sickness,  the  death 


of  relations  or  fHends,  and  external 
disasters,  as  fkmine  or  pesdlenoe— 
there  is  scarcely  an  ill  which  now 
afflicts  mankfaid  which  may  not  be 
distinctly  traced  to  human  selfish- 
ness or  fblly  in  the  present  or  some 
preoeding  generation.  That  God 
will  visit  the  sins  of  the  fkthers  upon 
the  children  is  indeed  as  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  the  histoiy  of  man  as 
ever  it  was  among  the  tiinnders  of 
Mount  Sinai  But,  assuming  this  to 
be  tibe  principle  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment of  msnynd,  we  are  confi- 
dent we  are  within  bonnds  when  w» 
say  that  four-fifths,  perhaps  nine- 
tenths,  of  the  sodal  and  private  erfls 
which  now  afflict  humanity,  are  tiie 
direct  consequences  of  selfishness  or 
fblly  in  this  or  some  recentiy  preceding 
generation.  Every  attentive  observer 
of  the  fate  of  individuals  or  Amoilies 
around  him  must  see  that  this  is  the 
case  in  private  life;  and  a  very 
little  attention  alone  is  required  to 
convince  one  that  to  the  same  cause 
is  to  be  ascribed  fbnr-fifths  of  the 
social  evils,  great  as  they  are,  which 
all  feel  to  be  now  so  overwhelming. 

We  propose,  first,  to  establish  the 
fact  that,  amidst  all  the  boasted  and! 
re  illy  astonishing  increase  of  our 
national  industry,  the  suffering  and' 
misery  of  the  working-classea  has 
constantly,  on  an  average  of  years,; 
gone  on  increasing ;  and  then  to  con- 
sider to  what  causes  this  most  alarm- 
ing and  disheartening  state  of  things 
is  to  be  ascribed.  To  prove  the  first,  it 
is  sufficient  to  refer  to  three  authentic 
sources  of  information — the  records  of 
emigration,  of  crime,  and  of  pauper- 
ism, for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

From  the  table  given  below,  it  ap- 
pears that  while,  in  the  year  1826, 
immediatdy  following  the  dreadM 
monetary  crisis  of  December  1825,. 
—by  fkr  the  severest  which  had  them 
been  felt— the  total  emigration  fSrom 
the  British  Islands  was  under  twenty- 
one  thousand ;  in  the  year  1849,  hie- 
ing the  fourth  yeac  of  Free  Trade,, 
and  m  its  last  six  months  one  of  great 
commeroial  activity,  it  had  reach- 
ed Mitf  enormous  and  unprecedented 
amount  of  threb  hundred  thou- 
sand! In  twenty^  five  years  of  almost 
ceaseless  Liberal  government,,  and 
oarryinff  oat  the  minciples^  sodal  and 
political,  of  the  rolitical  Economists^ 
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the  number  of  penons  driven  into 
exile  hid  increaae^i  JifUen-fokL  So 
extraordinmry  and  dedsive  a  proof  of 
the  progresaive  increase  of  suffering 
in  a  people  is  periiaps  not  to  be  found 
In  the  whole  annals  of  mankind. 
The  emigraUon-retums  for  1850  have 
not  yet  been  made  up,  but  that  they 
will  exhibit  a  result  not  lees  striking 
and  wofnl  than  the  preceding  years 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  facts,  that 
the  emigration  from  Uverpool,  which 
in  1849  was  154,400,  had  risen  in 
1850  to  174,260 ;  and  that  the  emi- 
grants who  landed  at  New  York 
alone,  in  1850,  were  212,796-^f 
whom  116,552  were  Irish,  and  28,125 
English  subjects,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  Scotch  and  Germans.* 

We  say,  and  say  advisedly,  that 
thisj  proaigious  flood  of  emigrants 
were,  for  the  most  part,  (briven  into 
exile  by  suffering,  not  tempted  into  it 
by  hope,  and  that  its   progressive 


increase  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of 
the  enhanced  mlaery  and  suffering  of 
the  working-classes.  The  slightest 
oonsideration  of  the  last  column  of  the 
table  belowf  must  demonstrate  this. 
Every  known  and  deplored  year  of 
soflferiuff  has  been  immediately  fol- 
lowed oy  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  emigrants  in  the  next,  or 
some  subsequent  years.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1825,  the  total  emignition 
was  only  14,891 ;  but  the  monetaiy 
crisis  of  December  in  that  year  raised 
it  to  20,900  in  the  next  year.  In  the 
year  1830,  the  last  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration,  the  emi- 
gration was  56,907 ;  but  in  the  two 
next  vears,  being  those  of  Rdbrm 
agitation  and  consequent  penurv, 
these  numbers  were  almost  doubled : 
they  rose  to  83,160  in  1831,  and  to 
103,140  in  1832.  With  the  fine  har- 
vests and  consequent  prosperity  of 
1833  and  1834,  they  sank  to  44,478 ; 
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Yean 

North  AnMriean 
Coloaiw 

Unit«l8Ut«t 

AmtnliAn 

ColoolMand 

MtwZMload 

1 H  titlmr  iilioM 

Total 

1825 

8,741 

5,551 

485 

114 

14,891 

1826 

12,818 

7,063 

903 

116 

20,900 

1827 

12,648 

14,526 

715 

114 

28,008 

1828 

12,084 

12,817 

1,056 

135 

26,092 

1829 

13,307 

15,678 

2,016 

197 

31,198 

1839 

30,574 

24,887 

1,242 

204 

56,907 

1831 

58,067 

28,418 

1,561 

114 

83,160 

1832 

66,339 

32,872 

8,733 

196 

103,140 

1833 

28,808 

29,109 

4,093 

517 

62,527 

1834 

40,060 

33,074 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1835 

15,573 

26,720 

1,860 

325 

44,478 

1836 

34^6 

37,774 

3,124 

293 

75,417 

1887 

29,884 

86,770 

5,054 

326 

72,034 

1838 

4,577 

14,832 

14,021 

292 

33,222 

1839 

12,658 

33,536 

15,786 

227 

62,207 

1840 

82,293 

40,642 

15,850 

1,958 

90,743 

1841 

38,164 

45,017 

32,626 

2,786 

118,592 

1843 

54,123 

63,852 

8,534 

1335 

128,344 

1843 

28,518 

28,335 

3,478 

1,881 

57,212 

1844 

22,924 

48,660 

2,229 

1,873 

70,686 

1845 

31,808 

58,538 

880 

2,880 

93,501 

1846 

48,439 

82,239 

2,347 

1,826 

129,851 

1847 

109,680 

142,154 

4,949 

1,487 

258,270 

1848 

81,065 

188,233 

23,904 

4,887 

248,089 

1849 

41,367 

219,450 

32,091 

6,590 

299,498 

t 

808,740 

1,260,247 

185,286 

1      80,91 1 

2,265,184 

Avertgt  aanaal  taigratioa  ftom  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  list  tweatT-fife 
yttn,  91,407. 
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Irat  the  bad  seasons  of  1838,  1889, 
and  1840  made  them  rapidly  rise 
again,  mitil  they  became, 

1840,  -  -  90,748 
184),  .  .  118,592 
1842,        .        .      128,842 

The  Railway  Mania  and  artificial 
excitement  of  1843  and  1844  brought 
down  these  numbers  to  one  half^ 
they  were  57,212  and  70,686  in  these 
two  years  successively.  But  the 
Currency  Laws  of  1844  and  1845,  and 
Free  Trade  of  1846,  soon  more  than 
quadrupled  these  numbers  ;  and  they 
have  never  since  receded^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rapidly  increased  ever  since, 
llie  numbers  were : — 

Currency  Acts,  1845,       93,501 
Free  Trade,  1846,  .        129,851 
Iriah  Famine,  1847>        258,270 
Free  Trade,  1848,  .        248,089 
Free  Trade,  1849,  .        299,498 
More  conyiucing  proof  that  emigra- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  the  result 
of  general  distress,  and  that  the  in- 
tensity and  wide  spread  of  that  dis- 
tress is  to  be  measured  by  its  increase, 
cannot  possibly  be  imagined. 


In  the  next  place,  the  criminal 
records  for  the  same  period,  ahice 
1822,  demonstrate,  in  a  mann^ 
equally  decisive,  that  amidst  all  onr 
advances  in  dvilisaUon,  wMlth,  and 
productive  industiy,  the  causes  pro- 
ducing an  increase  of  crime  have  been 
equally  active;  and  that,  abreast  of 
the  distress  which  drove  sudi  prodi- 
gious and  increasing  multitudes  into 
exile,  have  advanc^  the  sodai  evils 
which  have,  in  an  equal  ratio,  multi- 
plied the  criminals  among  those  who 
remain  at  home. 

From  the  table  quoted  below,  it 
appears  that,  since  the  year  1822, 
serious  crime,  over  the  whole  empire, 
has  advanced  fully  800  per  cent; 
while  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
during  the  same  period,  have  not  in- 
creased more  than  80  per  cent,  wUch 
of  itself  is  a  very  great  and  most  sur- 
prising increase  for  an  old  state.  It 
has  advanced  from  27,000  to  75,000. 
In  other  words,  serious  oime,  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  ad- 
vanced TEN  TIMES  as  fost  as  the 
numbers  of  the  people.* 


*  Table  showing  the  Commitments  for  Serious  Crime  in    England,  Scotland^  and 
Ireland,  from  1822  to  1849,  both  indnsiye  :— 


Yenrs 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total 

1822 

12,241 

1,691  . 

13,251 

27,188 

1823 

12,263 

1,733 

14,632 

28,628 

1824 

13,698 

1,802 

16,258 

30,748 

1825 

14,437 

1,876 

15,515 

81,828 

1820 

16,164 

1,999 

16,818 

34,481 

1827 

17,924 

2,116 

18,031 

80,071 

1828 

16,564 

2,024 

14,683 

83,278 

1829 

18,676 

2,068 

15,271 

86,009 

1830 

18,107 

2,829 

15,794 

86,280 

1831 

19,647 

2,451 

16,192 

88,290 

1832 

20,829 

2,431 

16,066 

89,816 

183S 

20,072 

2,564 

17,819 

40,453 

1834 

22,461 

2,691 

24,381 

49,523 

1835 

20,731 

2,867 

21,206 

44,803 

1836 

20,984 

2,922 

28,891 

47,797 

1837 

23,612 

8,126 

14,804 

41,452 

1888 

23,094 

3,418 

15,723 

42,636 

1839 

24,443 

8,409 

26,892 

54,244 

1840 

.  27,187 

8,872 

23,883 

64,892 

1841 

27,760 

3,562 

20,796 

62,118 

1842 

31,889 

4,189 

21,186 

66,684 

1843 

29.591 

8,615 

20,126 

68,832 

1844 

26,542 

8,575 

19,448 

49,565 

1845 

24,303 

3,587 

16,696 

44,686 

1846 

26,107 

4,069 

18,492 

47,668 

1847 

28,883 

4,635 

81,209 

64,677 

1848 

30,349 

4,909 

88,622 

73,780 

1849 

27,806 

4,357 

41,982 

74,162 

302 
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The  same  table  is  equally  Talnable 
in  aoother  point  of  view,  as  demon- 
Btrating,  that  it  ia  to  a  general  and 
progreMive  increase  of  dmtr^tt  that 
this  deplorable  resolt  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Every  year  of  great  and  general  sof- 
fering  has  been  immediately  followed 
in  the  next  and  the  succeeding  ones 
by  a  sadden  start  in  crime,  which  has 
again  as  regularly  receded,  when  a 
returning  gleam  of  prosperity  has  for 
a  time  filuminated  the  prospects  of 
the  working-classes  in  the  com- 
munity.  Thus,  the  dreadful  monetary 
crisis  of  December  1^5  was  followed 
next  year  by  a  considerable  increase  of 
commitments :  they  rose  from  31,828 
to  38,071.  The  numbers  again  fell  to 
33,273  and  36,009  in  1829  and  1830, 
which  were  years  of  comparative 
comfort.  The  Reform  agitation,  and 
consequent  distress  of  1831  and  1832, 
raised  them  again  to  49,623  in  1834  ; 
while  the  Joint-stocic  mania  and 
fine  harvests  of  1835  lowered  it  to 


44,803.  The  bad  hanreata,  great 
importation,  and  ooosequent  mone- 
tary crisis  of  1839  and  1840  raised 
them  most  materially;  they  amounted 
to  64,244  and  64,892  in  those  years 
respectively.  The  fine  harvests  and 
Railwav  mania  of  1844  and  1845 
lowered  them  to  49,665  and  44,636; 
but  the  Irish  famine  and  Free- 
trade  measures  of  1846,  followed,  as 
they  necessarily  were,  by  the  dreadful 
monetary  crisis  of  October  1847, 
raised  them  again  to  an  unprecedented 
amount,  from  which  they  have  never 
since  receded.  In  1848,  they  were 
73,780;  in  1849,  74,162;  of  which, 
last  year,  no  less  than  41,980  were  in 
Ireland,  being  nearly  4000  more  than 
1848— albeit  the  harvest  of  1849  was 
very  fine,  and  the  preceding  year  had 
been  the  year  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  when  that  country  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  still  labouring  under  the 
efiects  of  the  famine  of  autumn  1846. 
The  poor*s  rate  from  1822  to  1849* 


*  Table  showing  the  Poor*«  Rates  of  Eugland  and  Wales,  with  their  Populatioii,aiid 
the  amount  in  Qoarten  of  Grain  in  erery  year,  from  1822  to  1849,  both  inclosife  : — 


Yean 


1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

I835t 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

]84t$ 

1847 

1848 

1S49 

1850 


I 


I 


I 


Peor'a  lUtai 

Popuklisa 

;     Pricet  of 

1         WiMSt 

1 

Amount  la 
(iiMrtCfaof 

WbMt 

!      *. 

d. 

£6,358,702 

12,318,810 

48 

8 

.2.940,440 

5,772,958 

1 2,50^5,956 

1      fil 

9 

2,231,091    • 

5,736,898 

12,699,098 

62 

0 

1,850,612 

5,786,989 

123^1,906 

66 

6 

1,740,447 

5,928^01 

13,056,931 

55 

11 

2,983,221 

6,441,088 

13,242,019 

56 

9 

2,269,987     . 

6,298,000 

13,441,913 

60 

5 

2,084,855 

6^32,410 

13.6*20,701 

66 

3 

1,911,671 

6329,042 

18,811,467 

64 

8 

2,125,772 

6,798,888 

13,897.187 

66 

4 

2,049,916 

7,036,968 

14,105,645 

58 

8 

2,398,966 

6,790,799 

14,317,229 

52 

11      1 

2,566.601 

6,317,255 

14,531,957 

46 

2      1 

2,736,717 

6,526.418 

14,703,002 

44 

2 

2.502,528 

4  717.680 

14,904,456 

89 

5 

2,893,723 

4,044.741 

15,105,909 

52 

6 

1.540,853 

4,123,604 

15.307,868 

55 

3 

1,492,684 

4,421,712 

15,506,816 

69 

4      1 

1,275,494 

4.576,965 

15,710,270 

68 

6  ; 

1,336,340 

4,760.929 

15.911,725 

65 

8 

1,459.283 

4»9 11,498     < 

16,141,808 

64 

0 

1.534.843 

5,208.027 

16.371,892 

54 

4 

1 

1,917.665     . 

4,976,093 

16,601,975 

51 

!»      . 

1,935,595 

5,039,708 

16,824,841 

50 

10 

1.976,364 

4,954.204 

17,032^71 

54 

8 

1,801,528 

5.298,787 

17,426,821 

69 

9 

1,513,939 

6,180,764 

17,649,622 

50 

6      ' 

2.423,436     , 

5,792,963 

17,862,431 

44 

8 

2.633,166     1 

40     2 


Poors-Hat€  Iltjiart,  \U9;%md  PoftTBa, 90«  3d  ed 
from  Mr  Porter's  wwkt  whtre  thej  awhfkaily 

1  New  Poor-Law  cant  iolo 


— The  five  laat  year**  prices  are  not 
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affords  an  equally  ^M>nclii0ive  proof  of 
the  steady  inorease  of  panperiaai'— 
Taryiug,  of  coarse,  like  the  crime  and 
emigration,  with  the  prosperity  and 
and  suffering  of  particolar  years,  bet 
exhibiting  on  the  whole  a  great  and 
most  portentous  increase.  This  ap- 
pears even  when  it  is  measured  in 
money ;  bnt  still  more  strikingly  and 
convincingly  when  measured  in  grain 
— the  true  test  both  of  its  amount  and 
its  weight,  as  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is  laid  out  in  the  pnrchase  of 
food  for  the  paupers,  and  the  price  of 
that  food  is  an  index  to  the  ability  of 
the  land  to  bear  it.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that. the  new  Poor  Law,  which 
was  introduced  to  check  the  rapid 
and  alarming  increase  in  the  poor*s 
rates  of  England  and  Wales,  was 
passed  in  1834,  and  came  into  full 
operation  in  1885,  and  has  since 
continued  unaltered.  .  It  certainly 
effected  a  great  reduction  at  first; 
but  that  it  was  not  lasting,  and  was 
speedily  idtered  by  the  Free-Trade 
measures,  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
following  table,  ftimished  by  Mr 
Porter.  The  in-door  and  out-door 
paupers  of -England  since  1840  have 
stood  thus  to  1848: — 


1840, 

1,199,629 

1841, 

1,299,048 

1842, 

1,427,187 

1843, 

1,539,490 

1844, 

1,477,561 

1845, 

1,470,970 

1846, 

1,332,089 

1847, 

1,720,350 

1848, 

1,626,201 

Progress  of  (he 

Nation, 

3d  Ed.  p.  94. 

These  are  the  results  exhibited  in 
England   and   Wales.     The  poor^s 


rates  ainoe  18S7  haf«  donbled  ia  real 
wei^^  and  we  meed  not  aay  that 
they  are  oalcfihKked  to  awaken  the 
most  alarming  reflectioiis ;  the  mora 
especially  when  it  k  lecolleoted  that 
the  year  1849  i^m  one  of  reviving; 
and,  during  its  last  six  months,  oi 
boasted  commercial  prosperity.  But 
the  matter  becomes  mndi  more  seri- 
ous, and  the  pictnise  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  island  much  more  correct 
and  striking,  when  die  aimultaneous 
measures,  adopted  during  the  last  five 
years  in  Scotland  and  IreUmd,  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that, 
prior  to  1844,  Ireland  had  no  poor 
law  at  all ;  and  that  although  Scot- 
land had  a  most  humane  and  admir- 
able poor  law  on  Its  statute-book, 
yet  its  operation  had  been  so  mnch 
flittered  away  and  nullified,  by  the 
unhappy  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  which  gave  no  oontrd  to  the 
ioeal  conrts  over  the  dedsions  of  the 
heritors  and  kirk-sessions  (churdi- 
wardens  of  parishes),  thereby  in  eflfeot 
rendering  them  judges  without  control 
in  their  own  caose,  that  it,  practically 
speaking,  amounted  to  almost  nothing. 
But  as  the  evils  of  that  state  of 
things  had  become  apparent,  and  had 
been  demonstrated  kux  meridiimd 
elarhu^  by  Dr  Alison  and  other  dis- 
tinguished philanthropists,  an  efficient 
statute  was  passed  in  1845,  which 
corrected  this  evil,  and  has  since  pro- 
duced the  following  results,  which 
may  well  attract  the  notice  of  the 
most  inconsiderate,  from  the  rapid 
increase  which  pauperism  exhibUB, 
and  the  extraordinary  magnitude  it 
lias  already  attained  in  Scotland— 


Years 

Sums  raised 

Number  6t  Poor,  flztd  and 
CMual 

B«gi8tered  Paapen 

1840 

£202,812 

1841 

218,481 

1844 

258,814 

1845 

806,044 

63,070  or  1  in  42 

62,070  or  1  in  42 

1846 

485,367 

69,432  —  1  —  88 

69,432  —  I  —  88 

1847 

583,073 

146,370  —  1  —  17.8 

74,161  —  1  —  35.3 

1848 

583,613 

227,647  —  1  —  11.5 

77,732  —  1  —  88.7 

1849 

1 

202,120  —  1  —  12.96 

82,357  —  1  —  31.8 

— Poor- Law  Report,  Scotland,  Aug.  1849. 
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In  the  jetr  1850,  a  year  of  mrasiud 
GommercUl  proeperitj,  the  tiims  n- 
sessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Glas- 
gow alone,  irrespectiTe  of  boildinge 
and  other  expenses  connected  with 
them,  was  £87,687,  and  with  these 
expenses  £121,000.* 

In  Ireland,  the  growth  of  the  Poor 
I^w,  from  its  .first  introduction,  has 


qfike  OtmUrjf.  [Haidr, 

been  still  more  rapid  and  alarming, 
as  might  haye  been  anticipated  from 
the  greater  mass  of  indigence  and 
destiUition  with  wldch  it  there  had  to 
contend.  The  sams  raised  for  relief 
of  the  poor  in  that  conntnr,  the  nomi- 
nai  rental  of  which  is  £18,000,000, 
has  stood   thus  for  the  last  three 


Ymt 

•OdiOf 

(XtDoetod 

Expended 

Indoor  Panpen, 

AUglMt 

Outdoor 
FuqMre 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

£359,870 
585,507 
1,559,248 
1,648,337 
1,561,846 

£850,667 
717,713 
1,732,597 
2,177,651 
1,274,125 

75,376 
150,000 
203,199 
264,048t 

838,889 
666,224 
141,077 

— T^ird  Annual  Report,  Irdand,  p.  7. 

On  8d  Jnly  1847,  no  lees  than 
3,020,712  per9(mB  were  fed  hy  the 
pubUc  in  Ireland^  being  about  40  per 
cent  on  the  whole  population — cer- 
tainly, at  that  date,  under  8,000,000. 
Well  may  the  Edinburgh  Review  say, 
in  reference  to  this  astonishing  sub- 
ject— 

*^  The  collection  in  the  year  1847-8  it 
remarkable  :  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  collectiooB  of  1846-7,  fife  times  the 
amount  of  the  oollectiona  of  1845-6.  A 
tax  anknown  in  Ireland  ten  years  before 
was  leried  in  the  year  1848  to  the  extent 
of  onenintk  of  the  rateable  property  of 
the  country,  and  that  in  a  period  of  nnpre- 
cedented  depression  and  embarrassment. 
In  the  same  year  the  expenditure  had 
risen  1 50  percent  aboTt  that  of  1847,  and 
500  per  cent  abate  the  exptndUmre  e/ 1846. 
The  expenditure  in  1848-9  exceeds  that 
of  1847  by  the  large  sum  of  £445,054.*^ 

The  diminished  expenditure  of  1850 
is  mniuly  owing  to  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  provisions  in  that 
year,  which  has  caused  the  cost  of 
an  in-door  pauper  to  decline  from 
2s.  2d.,  which  it  was  in  April  18i7,  to 
Is.  2d.,  or  nearly  a  half\  to  which  it 
fell  in  autumn  1849,  which  it  has 
never  since  exceeded.  Measured  by 
quarters  of  grain,  the  poor*8-rate  of 
Ireland,  in  1850,  was  inlly  twice  as 
heavy  as  it  was  in  1848,  when  the 
effects  of  the  disastrous  famine  of  1846 
were  still  felt. 


After  these  broad  and  decisive  &cts, 
drawn  from  so  many  official  sources, 
and  all  conspiring  to  one  result,  it 
may  seem  unnecessarv  to  go  forther, 
or  load  these  pages,  for  which  matter 
abundant  to  ovemowing  still  remains, 
with  any  farther  proof  or  illustration 
of  a  thiug  unhappily  too  apparent. 
But  as  our  present  system  is  mainly 
calculated  for  the  interests  of  our 
great  manufacturing  cities,  and,  at  all 
eveuts,  has  been  brought  about  by  their 
influence,  and  Is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  their  demands,  we  cannot  resist 
the  insertion  of  an  extract  from  an 
eloquent  speech  of  a  most  able, 
humane,  and  zealous  minister  of  tho 
Free  Church  in  Glasgow  on  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  worliing- 
classes  in  that  vast  and  rapidly- 
increasing  city,  which  now  has  little 
short  of  400,000  inhabitants  within  its 
bounds. 

*'I  know,"  said  Dr  Paterson,  "that 
many  eongregationf,  not  of  the  Free 
OiBrch,  both  feel  and  manifest  au  anxions 
and  enlightened  eonoem  in  this  cause.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  describe  their  efforts, 
simply  because  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
do  them  justice.  I  hail  them,  howerer, 
aa  fellow-labourers.  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  they  are  in  the  field  to  some  extent 
already,  and  I  shall  rejoice  still  more  to 
see  their  exertions  multiplying  bide  by 
side  with  our  own.  Certain  f  am  that 
nothing  short  of  a  lery  en  tna$*e  of  That- 


Db  Yor5o*8  ReporttJno.  ia5K  f  On  22d  June,  1850. 
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#Mr  Hurt  ii  of  Uvinp  ChriHianiiy  l«  ik€ 
etljr,  in  all  the  branones  of  the  Chueh  of 
Quiet  which  it  oontaine,  will  snfflee  to 
make  head  against  the  tiugmeiUiug  ign<h 
ranee  and  vnaodlinetif  and  Popery  and 
infidelitpy  wita  which  toe  have  to  deal. 
My  other  observation  is  for  the  members 
of  oar  own  church.  Some  of  them  wiU^ 
perhaps,  be  startled  by  this  moToment, 
simply  because  it  is  adding  another  to 
our  already  numerous  solMmes  —  and 
because  it  may  aggravate  the  difficulty 
we  already  feel  of  carrying  them  on. 
Here,  they  may  say,  is  the  beginning  of 
new  demands  upon  both  our  money  and 
our  time.  To  such  a  complaint  I  have 
no  other  answer  to  make  but  one — but  it 
is  one  that  seems  to  me  to  be  decislTe. 
My  answer  is,  that  this  movement,  what- 
ever it  may  cost,  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  If  we  do  not  destroy  this  evil^  U 
will  destroy  us" 

These  are  certainly  strong  expres- 
sions, but  they  come  from  one  wdl 
acqndnted,  from  personal  visitation 
in  his  parish,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  in  Glasgow,  and 
second  to  none  in  zeal  and  ability  to 
combat  the  enormous  mass  of  desd- 
tntion,  crime,  sensuality,  and  civilised 
heathenism  with  which  he  has  to  deaL 
And  that  he  does  not  exaggerate  the 
evil,  and  speaks  from  accurate  infor- 
mation, not  vague  imagination,  is 
evident  from  the  details  which  ho 
gives. 

"*  I  begin  with  the  Old  Wynd,  which  is 
the  western  boundary  of  the  parish,  and 
of  which  only  the  one  side,  therefore,  is 
in  the  Tron  parish.  That  one  side  con- 
tains 102  families  and  504  individuals. 
Among  that  population  there  are  pos- 
sessed in  all  only  1 1  church  sittings,  or 
little  more  than  2  to  the  100.  Of  the 
102  families,  only  14  profess  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  any  place  of  worship. 
In  the  New  Wynd,  there  are  350  families 
and  1976  individuals,  possessing  in  all  66 
church  sittings,  or  little  more  than  3  to 
the  100.  Of  the  350  families,  only  67. 
profess  to  be  in  the  habit  of  attending 
any  place  of  worship.  Lastly,  the  Back 
Wynd  contains  137  families  and  752 
individuals,  who  possess  in  all  only  6 
church  sittings,  or  less  than  1  to  the  100 ! 
Of  these  137  families,  only  13  profess  to 
attend  any  place  of  worship.  Here,  then, 
in  these  three  Wynds,  constituting  but  a 
section  of  the  parish,  we  have  a  popula- 
tion of  3232  individuals,  with  only  83 
church  sittings,  or  little  more  than  an 
average  of  2^  to  the  100.  Of  the  589 
families  of  which  that  population  con- 


sistsy  the  enomums  niimber  of  495 /mhI- 
It«i^  by  their  omi  eonfiseiomt  are  Hntiy  Us 
habiiudl  and  Mai  ettramgemeni  fnm  tike 
homeefQod,  In  these  iqipallingeixenm- 
stanoes,  it  will  not  surprise  the  presby- 
tery to  learn,  that  in  th^  whole  of  th» 
throe  Wynds  there  were  fonnd  no  more 
than  117  Bibles— in  other  words,  that 
scarcely  one  fkmUr  iajlte  were  possessed 
of  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God  \^ 

Again  he  says — 

^  During  the  first  ten  of  the  last  thirty 
years  —  that  is,  from  1821  to  1881  — 
the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of 
about  5600  a-year.  Dnring  the  seeond 
ten  of  these  years— that  h»,  from  1831  to 
1841 — ^it  increased  at  the  rate  of  8000  »- 
year.  Dnring  the  third  ten  of  these 
years— that  is,  from  1841  to  1851— it  is 
believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  in- 
crease will  average  12,000  a-year.  Let 
any  man  consider  these  fiusts,  and  then, 
if  he  has  courage  to  look  forward  at  all, 
let  him  try  to  picture  to  himself  ihe  Hate 
of  Glasgow  when  another  thirty  years  thaU 
have  run  their  course.  If  the  same  ratio 
of  inorease  holds  on — and  I  know  of  no- 
good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  will — ^we- 
shall  have  in  thirty  yean  a  popnlaliott 
nearly  equal  in  nnmbm  to  that  of  Paris ;. 
and  most  assuredly,  if  the  Chiistiaa 
chnrches  do  not  speedily  arouse  them- 
selves, it  will  be  by  that  time  like  Paris 
in  more  respects  than  one.  We  maiy 
have  the  numbers  of  the  French  eapital,. 
but  we  shall  have  their  infidelity,  their 
Popery,  their  licentiousness,  and  their- 
lawlessness  too.  If  our  efforts  did  not 
keep  pace  with  a  population  growing  at 
the  rate  of  5000  a-year,  how  are  sneh^ 
efforts  to  do  alongside  of  a  population 
growing  at  the  rate  of  from  12,000  to- 
15,000  a-year !  If  in  the  race  of  the  last 
thbrty  years  we  fell  at  least  twenty  years- 
behind,  how  tremendously  and  how  ruin- 
ously 1^1  we  be  distanced  in  the  next 
thirty  years  to  come  1  '  If  thou  hast 
run  with  the  footmen,  and  they  have- 
wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  t^on  eon- 
tend  with  horses  \  And  if  in  the  land  of 
peace,  wherein  thou  tmstedst,  they 
wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in 
the  swellings  of  Jordan  1' " 

We  select  this  as  a  picture  of  our 
great  manufacturing  towns,  in  which 
the  greatest  and  most  unbounded 
pros^rity,  so  far  as  mere  productioa 
ffoes,  has  prevailed,  generally  speak- 
mg,  for  the  last  thirty  years;  in 
which  the  custom-house  duties  have 
increased,  since  1812,  from  £3000 
a-year  to  £660,000,  and  the  river 
dues  from  £4500  to  £66,000  in  the 
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aame  period ;  bat  in  which  the  simu 
expended  in  poor-rates  and  pauper 
burials  were,  in  round  nambera, — 

Poor  lUtaL     Puipv  Bmidk 

1848 £180^00 4042 

1849 13^0 3577 

1850 120,000» 2381 

Indicating  the  deplorable  destitution 
of  multitudes  in  the  midst  of  this 
growing  wealth  and  unparalleled 
increase  of  mai\ufacturing  and  com- 
mercial  greatness.  In  the  last  year, 
out  of  10,461  burials,  no  less  than 
2381,  or  nearly  a  fourth^  were  at  the 
public  expense.f 

Of  the  wretched  condition  of  a 
large  class  of  the  operatives  of 
Glasgow— that  employed  in  making 
clothes  for  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity— the  following  striking  account 
has  been  given  in  a  recent  interest- 
ing publication  on  the  ^'  Sweating 
System,"  by  a  merchant  tailor  of  the 
dty:— 

*^  Tlie  outdoor  or  sweating  Bystem,  by 
which  the  great  proportion  of  their  work 
if  produced,  has  had  a  fearful  debasing 
effect  on  joumeyaen  tailors.     WoHc  is 
given   ont  to   a  person   denominated   a 
**  Bsiddle-oian.*'      He  akme    comes  into 
contact  with  the  employer.    He  employs 
others  to  work  under  him,  in  his  own 
house.    The  workmen  have  no  respect 
for  him,  as  they  have  fbr  an  ordinary 
employer ;    nor    has    he    the    slighteAt 
influence  over  tliem,  in  enforcing  proper 
conduct    or    prudent    habits.      Oa    the 
contrary,    his   influence    tends  only  to 
their  hurt     lit  M^nyet  tkem  to  trork  at 
tk€  ivwt$i  pomihit  prieet — making  all  the 
profit  he  can  out  of  them.    He  ordinarily 
sets  them  down  to  work  in  a  small,  dirty 
room,  in  some  unhealthy  part  of  the  dty. 
They  are  allowed  to  work  at  irregular 
hours.  Sunday,  iu  innumerable  instances, 
brings  no  rest  to  the  tailor  under  the 
iweating  system ;    he    must    serve    his 
slave-driver  on  that  day  too,  even  if  he 
should  go  idle  on  the  other  days  of  the 
week.     So  um  of  ckmrdtrt  or  miuuten 
Iu  him;  his  catiim^  it  to  vrudmoe  m  eatltd 
cktap  clotket  for  tlu  mi2/i««— Sunday  or 
Monday  being  alike  necessary  for  such  a 
laudable  pursuit,  though  his  soul  idionld 
perbh.      Small   matter  that:    only   lit 
At  ekfajf  tyttrm   /ttmritk,   a  ltd    th^rthf 
imcrtate  the  ricka  of  tkt  pfoftit,  and  then 
Aill  compeusation  has  been  made,  though 


iMral  degradation,  loM  of  aU  ieU^nipect, 
mad  tattered  rags,  be  the  lei  tf  the 
nahappy  vletiai,  sunk  by  it  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree."  4: 

Such  is  the  effect  of  the  cheapening 
and  competition  system,  in  one  of  our 
greatest  manufacturing  towns,  in  a 
year  of  great  and  unusual  commercial 
prosperity.     That  the  condition  of 
the  vast  multitude  enffaged  in  the 
making  of  clothes  in  we  metropolis 
ia  not  better,  may  be  judged  <A  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  London 
80,000  journeymen  tailors,  of  whom 
14,000  can  barely  earn  a  miserable 
subsistence  by  workine  fourteen  hours 
a-day,  Sunday  included;    and  that 
Mr  Sidney  Herbert  himself,  a  great 
Free-Trader,  has  been  lately  endea- 
vouring to  get  subscriptions  for  the 
needlewomen    of   London,    on    the 
statement  that  there  are  there  83,000 
females  of  that  class,  who  only  earn 
on  an  average  4|d.  a  day,  by  work- 
faig  fourteen  hours.    And  the  writer 
of  this  Essay  has   ascertained,  by 
going  over  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  l&ll  for  Glasgow,  (Occupations  of 
the  People,)  that  there  were  in  Glas- 
gow   in    that    year    above    50,000 
women  engaged  in  factories  or  needle- 
work, and  whose  average  earnings 
certainly  do  not,  even  in  this  year  of 
boasted  commercial  prosperity,  ex- 
ceed 78.  or  88.  a  week.    Their  number 
i$   now^    bemfvui  all  queation^   above 
60,000,  and  their  wages  not  higher. 
Sueh  is  the  cheapening  and  competi- 
tion system  in  the  greatest  marts  of 
manufacturing  industry,    and    in    a 
year  when   provisions    were  cheap, 
exports  great,  and  the  system  devised 
for  its  special  encouragement  in  full 
and  unrestrained  activity. 

Facts  of  this  kind  give  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  picture 
drawn  in  a  late  work  of  romance,  but 
evidently  taken  by  a  well-inlbnned 
observer  in  London,  is  too  well 
fiMUBded  in  fact: — 

''  Every  working  tailor  must  come  to 
this  at  last,  on  the  present  sysUm  ;  and 
we  are  lucky  in  having  been  spared  so 
long.  You  all  know  where  this  will 
•nd— in  tlic  same  misery  as  15,000  out 
of  20,000  of  our  class  are  enduring  now. 


iDcluding  buildhigs  £87.000;  for  poor  alone.      t  Dr  SmAUo's  Report,  IMl. 
:  ModermSyrtem  t^ Loit-prietd  Good§,p.  2,  S. 
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We  ahftll  l>eoom6  the  felaree,  often  Ibe 
bodily  prisonen,  of  Jews,-  middle-meiii 
and  sweaters,  who  draw  their  livelihood 
out  of  our  starvation.  We  shall  hare  to 
£ure  as  the  rest  have — ever  decreasing 
prices  of  labour^  ever  increasing  profits, 
made  out  of  that  labour  by  the  contrao- 
tors  who  will  employ  ns  —  arbitrary 
fines,  inflicted  at  the  eapriee  of  hire- 
IingB--the  competition  of  women,  and 
ehildren,  and  starring  Irish — onr  honn 
of  work  will  inarease  one-third^  oar 
aotnal  pay  decrease  to  less  than  one- 
half.  And  in  all  this  we  shall  haTO  no 
hope,  no  chance  of  improYoment  in 
wages,  but  even  more  penary,  slayery, 
misery,  as  we  are  pressed  on  by  those 
who  are  sucked  by  fifties — ^almost  by 
hundreds — yearly  out  of  the  honourable 
trade  in  which  we  were  brought  up,  into 
the  infernal  system  of  contract  .work, 
which  is  devouring  onr  trade,  and  many 
others,  body  and  soul.  Our  wives  will 
be  forced  to  sit  up  night  and  day  to  help 
ns — oar  children  must  labour  firom  the 
cradle,  without  chance  of  going  to 
school,  hardly  of  breathing  the  fireah  air 
of  heaven — our  boys,  as  they  grow  up, 
must  turn  beggars  or  paupers — our 
daughters,  as  thousands  do,  must  eke  out 
their  miserable  earnings  by  prostitution. 
And  after  all,  a  whole  f&mily  will  not 
gain  what  one  of  us  had  been  doing,  as 
yet,  single-handed.  You  know  &ere 
will  be  no  hope  for  us.  There  is  no  use 
appealing  to  Government  or  Parlia- 
ment"* 

We  shall  only  add  to  these  copious 
extracts  and  documents  one  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  to  which  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland  have  been 
brought  by  Free  Trade  in  black 
cattle  and  barilla,  the  staple  of  their 
industry : — 


Price  of  the  EsUte,  £163,779. 


Ycnn. 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Recefpte. 

£4,134  0  0 

1,781  0  0 

1,109  0  0 

1,345  0  0 


JBzpendttaieon 
E«tate. 
£7,305     0     0 
4,253     0     0 
1,294     0     0 
1,126     0     0 


— Internets  Courier, 


Couple  this  with  the  facts  that,  in 
1850,  in  the  face  of  average  prioes 
of  wheat  at  about  40s.  a  quarter,  the 
importation  of  all  sorts  of  grain  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about 
9,500,000  quarters  —  of  course  dis- 
placing domestic  industry  employed 
previous  to  1846  in  this  production ; 


«o  that  the  acreK  uider  wheat  enlti- 
▼ation  in  Irela&d  have  sunk  fycm. 
1,048,000  in  1847,  to  664,000  in 
1849  ;  and  there  will  be  no  diffienltgr 
in  explaining  the  immenae  influx  if 
the  destitute  from  the  country  hato 
the  great  tOMma — augmenting  thus 
the  enormone  maw  of  destitntioii, 
pauperism,  and  wretdiednesa,  with 
which  they  ate  ahneady  overwhelmed. 

Such  is  a  pioture,  however  brief  and' 
impeirfeot,  of  the  social  oondition  of 
onr  population,  after  twen^  yearn  of 
Liberal  government,  self-direction, 
and  increasing  popnlarisati<m,  en- 
hanced, daring  the  last  five  veaiB,  1^ 
the  blessings  of  Free  Traae  and  a 
restricted  and  fluctnating  cnrrency. 
The  question  remains  the  most  mo- 
mentous on  which  pnUic  attentioli 
can  now  be  engaged.  Is  this  state  of 
things  unaooidabU^  or  are  there  any 
means  by  which,  under  Providence, 
it  may  be  removed  or  alleviiUed? 
Fart  of  it  is  unavoidable,  and  by  bo 
human  wisdom  could  be  averted. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  is  directly 
owing  to  the  selfish  and  shortsighted 
legislation  of  man,  and  might  at  onoe 
be  removed  by  a  wise,  just,  and  equal 
system  of  government. 

There  is  an  unavoidable  tendency, 
in  all  old  and  wealthy  states,  mr 
riches  to  concentrate  in  the  highest 
ranks,  and  numbers  to  become  ex- 
cessive in  the  lowest.  This  arises 
from  the  different  set  of  principles 
which,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
chain  of  society,  regulate  human  con- 
duct in  the  direction  of  life.  Pm- 
dence,  and  the  desire  of  elevation,  are 
predominant  at  the  one  extremity; 
recklessness,  and  the  thirst  for  grati- 
fication, at  the  other.  Life  is  spent  in 
the  one  in  striving  to  gain,  and  endea- 
vouring to  rise ;  in  the  other,  in  seek- 
ing indulgence,  and  strugglhig  with 
its  consequences.  Marriage  is  con- 
tracted in  the  former,  generally  speak- 
ing, from  prudential  or  ambitions 
motives ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  infla- 
ence  of  passion,  or  the  necessity  of  a 
home.  In  the  former,  fortune  marries 
fortune,  or  rank  is  allied  to  rank ;  in 
the  latter,  poverty  is  linked  to  poverty, 
and  destitution  engenders  destitution. 
These  opposite  set  of  principles  come, 


*  jGton  Leehe,  toL  i.  p.  149-60. 
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in  the  progreai  of  time,  to  exerdM  a 
great  and  decisive  influence  on  tlie 
comparative  nnmbers  and  circnro- 
stances  of  the  affluent  and  the  desti- 
tute classes.  The  former  can  rarely, 
if  ever,  maintain  their  own  nnmbers ; 
the  latter  are  constantly  increasing 
in  numbers,  with  scarcely  any  other 
limit  on  their  multiplication  but  the 
experienced  impossibility  of  rearing  a 
family.  Fortunes  run  into  fortunes 
by  intermarriage,  the  effects  of 
continued  saving,  and  the  dying  out 
of  the  direct  line  of  descendants  among 
the  rich.  Poverty  is  allied  to  poverty 
by  the  recklessness  invariably  pro- 
duced by  destitution  among  the  poor. 
Hence  the  rich,  in  an  old  and  wealthy 
community,  have  a  tendency  to  get 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer ;  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  only  increases  Uiis 
tendency,  and  renders  it  more  decided 
with  every  addition  made  to  the 
national  fortunes.  This  tendency  is 
altogether  irrespective  of  primogeni- 
ture, entails,  or  any  other  device  to 
retain  property  in  a  particular  class 
of  society.  It  exists  as  strongly  in 
the  mercantile  class,  whose  fortunes 
are  for  the  most  part  equally  divided, 
as  in  the  landecl,  where  the  estate 
descends  in  general  to  the  eldest  son ; 
and  was  as  conspicuous  in  former 
days  in  Imperial  Kome,  when  primo- 
geniture was  unknown,  and  is  now 
complained  of  as  as  great  a  grievance 
in  kepnblican  France,  where  the 
portions  of  children  are  fixed  by  law, 
as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
feudal  institutions  still  prevail  among 
those  connected  with  real  estates. 

In  the  next  place,  this  tendency 
in  old  and  opulent  communities  has 
been  much  enhanced,  in  the  case  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances— -some 
natural,  some  political — ^which  have, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  augmented 
its  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry.  It  would  appear  to  be  a 
general  law  of  nature,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  which  tlie  progress  of  society 
makes  no  or  venr  little  change— that 
machinery  and  the  division  of  labour 
can  add  scarcely  anything  to  the 
powers  of  human  industry  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil — but  that  they 
can  work  prodigies  in  the  manufac- 
tories or  trades  which  minister  to 
human  luxury  or  enjoyment.     The 


proof  of  this  Is  dedsive.  EnglandY 
my  in  years^  and  overloaded  with 
debt,  can  undersell  the  inhabitants  of 
HIndostan  in  cotton  manufactures, 
formed  in  Manchester  out  of  cotton 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or 
the  Mississippi ;  but  she  is  imdersold 
in  grain,  and  to  a  ruinous  extent,  by 
the  Polish  or  American  cultivators, 
with  grain  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula  or  the  Ohio.  It  is  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  division  of  labonr 
which  have  worked  this  prodisy. 
They  enable  a  girl  or  a  child,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  to  do  the  work 
of  a  hundred  men.  They  substituto 
the  inanimate  sphidle  for  human 
hands.  But  there  is  no  steam- 
engine  in  agriculture.  The  spade 
and  the  hoe  are  its  spindles,  and 
tliey  must  be  worked  by  human 
hands.  Garden  cnltivation,  exclu- 
sively done  by  man,  is  the  perfection 
of  husbandry.  By  a  lasting  law  of 
nature,  the  first  and  best  employment 
of  man  is  reserved,  and  for  ever 
reserved,  for  the  human  race.  Thus 
it  could  not  be  avoided  that  in  Great 
Britain,  so  advantageously  situated 
for  foreign  commerce,  possessing  the 
elements  of  great  naval  strenffth  in 
its  forests,  and  the  materials  In  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  from  which 
manufacturing  greatness  was  to  arise, 
should  come,  in  process  of  time,  to 
find  its  manufacturing  bear  an  extra- 
ordinary and  scarce  paralleled  pro- 
portion to  its  agricultural  population. 
Consequent  on  this  was  another 
circumstance,  scarcely  less  important 
in  its  effects  than  the  former,  which 
materially  enhanced  the  tendency  to 
excess  of  numbers  in  the  manufactur- 
ing portions  of  the  community.  This 
was  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
employment  of  women  ami  MUlren  in 
prefermce  io  men  in  most  manufactur- 
ing establishments — partly  from  the 
greater  cheapness  of  their  labour, 
partly  from  their  being  better  adapted 
than  the  latter  for  many  of  the 
operations  connected  with  machines, 
and  partly  from  their  being  more 
manageable,  and  less  addicted  to 
strikes  and  other  violent  insurrec- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  forcing  up 
warn.  Great  is  the  effect  of  this 
tendency,  which  daily  becomes  more 
marked  as  prices  decline,  competition 
iacreases,   and  political  associations 
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among  workmen  become  more  freqaent 
and  formidable  by  the  general  popa« 
lariaing  of  institationa.  The  steam- 
engine  thos  is  generally  found  to  be 
the  sole  moving  power  in  factories ; 
spindles  and  spinning -jennies  the 
hands  by  which  their  work  is  per- 
formed; women,  and  children  tiie 
attendants  on  their  labour.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  precodons  forcing 
of  youth,  and  general  employment  of 
young  women  in  factories,  is  often  a 
great  resource  to  families  in  indigent 
circumstances,  and  enables  the  chil- 
dren and  young  women  of  the  poor 
to  bring  in,  early  in  life,  as  much  as 
enables  their  parents,  without  priva- 
tion, often  to  live  in  idleness.  But 
what  effect  must  it  have  upon  the 
principle  of  population,  and  the  vital 
point  for  the  welfare  of  the  working- 
classes — ^the  proportion  between  the 
demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
labour?  When  young  children  of 
either  sex  are  sure,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, of  finding  employment 
in  factories,  what  an  eztraorduiary 
impulse  is  given  to  population  around 
them,  under  circumstances  when  the 
lasting  demand  for  labour  in  society 
cannot  find  them  employment !  The 
boys  and  girls  find  emplovment  in 
the  factories  for  six  or  eight  years ; 
80  far  all  is  well :  but  what  comes  of 
these  boys  and  girls  when  they 
become  men  and  women,  fathers  and 
mothers  of  children,  legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  and  their  place  in  the 
factories  is  filled  by  a  new  race  of 
iufants  and  girls,  destined  in  a  few 
years  more  to  be  supplanted,  in  their 
turn,  by  a  similar  inroad  of  juvenile 
and  precocious  labour  ?  It  is  evident 
that  this  is  an  important  and  alarm- 
ing feature  in  manufacturing  com- 
munities; and,  where  they  have 
existed  long,  and  are  widely  ex- 
tended, it  has  a  tendency  to  induce, 
after  a  time,  an  alarming  dispropor- 
tion between  the  demand  for,  and  the 
supply  of  fidl-grown  labour  over  the 
entire  community.  And  to  this  we 
are  in  a  great  degree  to  ascribe  the 
singular  fact,  so  well  and  painfully 
known  to  all  persons  practically 
acquainted  with  such  localities,  that 


while  maaofJMtnring  towns  are  tiie 
places  where  the  greatest  maricet 
exists  for  juvenile  <Nr  infimt  labcmr— 
to  obtain  which  the  poor  fiock 
firom  all  qnarters  with  ceaseless 
alacrity— th^  are  at  the  same  time 
the  places  where  destitotion  in 
general  prevails  to  the  greatest  and 
most  distressing  extend  and  it  is 
most  difficult  fbr  ftall-grown  men  and 
women  to  obtain  permanent  situations 
or  wages,  on  which  th^  can  mafaitain 
themselves  in  comfort  Hiehr  oi^y  re- 
source, often,  is  to  trust,  in  their  torn, 
to  the  employment  of  thek  children 
for  the  wages  necessary  to  snppcMrt 
the  fomily.  Jnvenile  labour  becomes 
profitable — a  family  is  not  felt  as  a 
burden,  but  rather  as  an  advantage 
ai  ftrii;  and  a  forced  and  nnnatnnl 
impulse  is  given  to  population  by  the 
very  drcnmstances,  m  the  commn- 
nity,  which  are  abridging  the  means 
of  desirable  subsistence  to  the  persons 
brought  into  existence. 

Lastly  the  close  proximity  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  improvident  habits  an^ 
rapid  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  has 
for  above  half  a  century  had  a  most 
important  effect  in  augmenting,  in  a 
degree  altogether  disproportioned  to 
the  extension  in  the  demand  fin* 
labour,  the  numbers  of  the  woridng 
classes  in  the  community  in  Ghreat 
Britam.  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  oidamity,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  fact, 
unhappily  too  well  and  generally 
known  to  require  any  illustration^ 
that  the  numbers  of  labourers  of  the 
very  humblest  class  in  Ireland  has 
been  long  excessive;  and  that  any 
accidental  failure  in  the  usual  means 
of  subsistence  never  fails  to  impel 
multitudes  in  quest  of  work  or 
charity,  upon  the  more  industrious 
and  consequently  opulent  realm  of 
Britain.  Great  as  has  been  the 
emigration,  varying  firom  200,000  to 
250,000  a-yearfrom  Ireland,  during 
the  last  two  years  to  Transatlantic 
regions,  it  has  certdnly  been  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  by  the  simultaneous 
influx  of  Irish  hordes  into  the 
western  provinces  of  Britain.  It  is 
weU  known  *  that,  during  the  whole  of 


*  It  was  ascertained,  f^m  an  aeoarate  retora  obtained  by  the  liagistrates  of 
Glasgow,  that  the  number  of  pexsons  who  arrived  at  that  city  by  the  Clyde,  or  the 
Ayrshire  railway,  in  four  months  pieoedhig  10th  April  184S^  was  42|860« 
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1848,  the  intiDdation  into  Glasgow 
was  at  the  rate  of  above  lUOO 
a- week  on  an  average ;  and  into  Liver- 
]>ooi  generally  above  doable  the 
nnmber.  The  censna  now  in  course 
of  preparation  will  famish  manj 
most  valuable  retnms  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  prove  to  what  extent  Eng- 
lish has  suffered  by  the  competition 
of  Irish  labour.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  refer  to  this 
well-known  social  evil,  as  one  of  the 
causes  which  has  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  increase  Che  competition 
among  the  working-classes,  and  en- 
hance the  disproportion  between  the 
demand  t\tr,  and  the  supply  of,  labour, 
which  with  few  and  brief  exceptions 
has  been  felt  as  so  distressing  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Powerful  as  these  causes  of  evil 
nndonbtedly  wero,  they  were  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  reme<ly  by 
human  means  —  nay,  circumstances 
simultaneously  existed  which,  if  duly 
taken  advantage  of,  might  have  con- 
verted them  into  a  source  of  bless- 
ings. They  haft  enormously  aiig- 
mcnti*d  the  powers  of  productive 
industry  in  the  Hriti.sh  Empire ;  and 
in  the  wealth,  dominion,  and  intlnence 
thereby  acquirpd,  the  means  had  l>een 
opened  up  of  giving  full  employment  to 
the  multitudes  displaciHl  by  its  bound- 
less machinorv  and  extended  manu- 
facturing  skill.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  enjoyed  one  Immense  advan- 
tage— their  territory  was  not  merely 


proaching— at  least,  in  the  richer  dis- 
tricts of  the  country — the  horticultural 
jgnsten^  in  which  at  once  the  greatest 
produce  Is  obtained  flrom  the  soil,  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  human  labour 
18  employed  in  its  cultivation ;  and  in 
which  the  greatest  manufacturing 
states  of  former  da}'«,  Florence  and 
Flanders,  had,  on  the  decay  of  their 
manufacturing  industir,  found  a 
never- failing  resource  for  a   denser 

E>palation  than  now  exists  in  Great 
ritain. 

But,  more  than  all,  England  pos- 
sesseil,  in  her  immense  and  rapidly- 
increasing  colonies  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  at  once  an  inexhaustible 
vent  and  place  of  deposit  for  its  sur- 
plus home  population,  the  safest  and 
most  rapidly- increasing  market  fbr  its 
manufacturing  indnstrr,  and  the  most 
certain  means,  in  the  keeping  up  the 
communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  so  vast  a  dominion,  of  main- 
taining and  extending  its  maritime 
superiority.  This  was  a  resource  un- 
known to  any  former  stat«>,  and  ap- 
parently reserved  for  the  Aii;;lo-Saxon 
race,  whom  such  mighty  destinies 
awaited  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 
The  forests  of  Canada,  the  steppes  of 
Australia,  the  hills  of  New  Z(*aland, 
the  .savannah:}  of  the  Cape,  seemed 
spread  out  by  nature  to  receive  the 
numerous  and  sturdv  children  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  whom  the  natural 
progress  of  opulence,  the  division  of 
labour,  the  extension  of  machinery, 
and  the  substitution  of  female  and 


capable    of  yielding    ft>o«l    for    the    juvenile  f<ir  mate  labour,  were  ilopriv- 


wholc  present  inhabitants,  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing  as  they  were, 
but  for  double  or  triple  the  number. 
The  pro«»f  of  this  is  decisive.  Al- 
though the  two  ijilands  had  added 
al)ove  a  half  to  thrir  numliers  between 


ing  of  employment  in  thfir  native 
seats.  In  the  colonies,  manual  lal>our 
was  as  much  in  demand  as  it  was  re- 
dundant in  the  parent  state.  No  ma- 
chiner}'  or  manufactures  oxi«ti*d  there 
to  displace  the  arm  of  the  labourer's 


17i*0  and    IH.V>,  the  importation  of    industry;  the  felling  of  the  fon'st,  the 


forei;rn  grain  had  been  continually 
diminishing ;  and  in  the  five  years 
onding  with  1835,  they  had  roine  to 
be  on  an  average '  only  31i8,()O0 
quarters  of  grain  and  flour  in  a  year 
^-being  not  a  huntiredth  part  of  the 
whole  subsistence  of  the  pe^iple. 
Further,  agrieulture  in  Great  Britain, 
from  the  great  attention  paid  to  it, 
and  the  extended  capital  and  skill 
employed  in  its  prosecution,  had  come 
to  be  more  ami  more  worked  by 
manual  labour,  and  was  rapidly  ap- 


draining  of  the  morass,  the  cnitivation 
of  the  wild,  chained  the  great  niajorit  y 
of  the  human  rare  to  agricnltnnil  em- 
ployments, for  generations  ami  cen- 
turies to  come.  Even  the  redundant 
nnmber  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
Celtic  population  in  Ireland  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  ajn'i- 
cultnral  labour  in  our  Transatlnntic 
domintuns.  The  undue  preponderanre 
of  the  female  sex.  felt  as  so  great  an<l 
oonsamiDg  an  evil  in  all  oki  and 
wealthy  dtiea,  might  be  rendered  the 
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greatest  possible  blessing  to  the  infknt 
colonies,  in  which  the  greatest  social 
evil  always  experienced  is  the  exces- 
sive numbers  of  the  male  sex.  All 
that  was  required  was  the  removal  of 
them  from  the  overburdened  heart  to 
the  famishing  extremities  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  this,  while  it  relieved  the 
labour,  promised  to  afford  ample  em- 
ployment to  the  national  navy.  The 
magnitude  of  this  traffic  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact  that  the  212,000  emi- 
grants who  arrived  at  New  York  in 
the  year  1860  were  brought  in 
2000  vessels.  At  the  same  time  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  colonies,  under 
such  a  system,  would  have  fur- 
nished a  steady  market  for  the  most 
extensive  manufacturing  industry  at 
home,  and  that  in  a  class  of  men 
descended  from  ourselves,  imbued 
with  our  habits,  actuated  by  feeling 
our  wants,  and  chained  by  circum- 
stances, for  centuries  to  come,  to  the 
exclasive  consumption  of  our  mann- 
factares.  What  the  magnitude  of 
this  market  might  have  been  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  year 
18^,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
vrith  a  population  which  had  not  yet 
reached  250,000  souls,  took  off  in  the 
year  1850  £2,080,364  of  our  manu- 
factares,  being  at  the  rate  of  £8 
a-head ;  while  Russia,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  66,000,000,  only  took  off 
£1,572,593  worth,  being  not  6d. 
a-hoad* 

The  social  evils  which  at  first  sight 
appear  so  alarming,  therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  our 
m.innfacturing  population,  and  the 
vast  increase  of  our  wealth,  were  in 
reality  not  only  easily  susceptible  of 
remedy,  but  they  might,  by  a  wise 
and  paternal  policy,  alive  equally  to 
the  interests  represented  and  unrepre- 
sented of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  have 
been  converted  into  so  many  sourees 
of  increasing  prosperity  and  durable 
social  happiness.  All  that  was  re- 
quired was  to  adopt  a  policy  conducive 
alike  to  the  interests  of  all  parts  of 
our  varied  dominions,  but  giving  no 
one  an  undue  advantage  over  the 
other ;  legislating  for  India  as  if  the 
seat  of  empire  were  Calcutta,  for 
Canada  as  if  it  were  Quebec,  for  the 
West  Indies  as  if  it  were  Kingston. 


tf 


^*  Non  alia  Rome  alia  AthenaB, 
should  have  been  our  maxim.  Equal 
justice  to  all  would  have  secured  equal 
social  happiness  to  all.  The  distrefs 
and  want  of  employment  consequent 
on  the  extension  of  machinery,  and  the 
growth  of  opulence  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  would  have  become  the  great 
moving  power  which  would  have 
overcome  the  attachments  of  home 
and  country,  and  impelled  the  multi- 
tudes whom  our  transmarine  domi- 
nions required  into  those  distant  but 
still  British  settlements,  where  ample 
room  was  to  be  found  for  their  com- 
fort and  increase,  and  where  their 
rapidly  -  increasing  numbers  would 
have  operated  with  powerful  effect, 
and  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  on  the  in- 
dustry and  happiness  of  the  parent 
state.  Protection  to  native  industry 
at  home  and  abroad  was  all  that  was 
required  to  bless  and  hold  together 
the  mighty  fabric.  So  various  and 
extensive  were  the  British  dominions, 
that  they  would  soon  have  arrived  at 
the  point  of  being  independent  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  materials 
for  our  fabrics,  the  food  for  our  people, 
were  to  be  had  in  abundance  in  the 
different  parts  of  onr  own  dominions. 
We  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  hosti- 
lity or  the  stopping  of  supplies  from 
any  foreign  power.  The  trade  of 
almost  the  whole  globe  was  to  Great 
Britain  a  home  trade,  and  brought 
with  it  its  blessings  and  its  double 
return,  at  each  end  of  the  chain. 

These  great  and  magnificent  objects, 
which  are  as  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Providence  as  the  mission  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation — and  which  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  so 
evidently  qualified  it  to  discharge — as 
if  it  had  been  declared  in  thunders 
from  Mount  Sinai,  were  in  a  great 
degree  attained,  though  in  an  indirect 
way,  under  the  old  constitution  of 
England ;  and  accordingly,  while  it 
lasted,  and  was  undisturbed  in  its 
action  by  local  influences  in  the  heart 
of  the  empire,  distress  was  compara- 
tively unknown  at  home,  and  disaf- 
fection was  unheard  of  in  our  distant 
settlements.  The  proof  of  this  is 
decisive.  The  tables  already  given 
in  the  former  part  of  this  paper  demon- 
strate when   distress  at   home  and 
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sedition  abroad  seriously  set  in,  when  Tbe  fiist  of  these,  and  peihaps  the 

emigration  advanced  with  the  steps  of  most  disastrous  in  its  effects  npon  the 

a  giant,  and  crime  began  to  increase  internal  prosperity  of  the  empire,  was 

ten  times  as  fast  as  the  nnmbers  of  the  great  contraction  of  the  currency 

thepeople — and  the  poor-rates,  despite  whloi  took  place  by  the  bill  of  1819. 

all  attempts  to  check  them  by  firesh  By  that  bill  the  iMUik  and  bankers* 

laws,  threatened  to  swallow  ail  bat  notes,  which  at  the  dose  of  the  war 

the  fortunes  of  the  miiUonnaires  in  the  had    amounted,    in    Great    Britain 

kingdom.    //  was  after  1819  that  aU  and  Ireland,  to  about  £60,000,000  in 

tJiis  took  place.    Previous  to  this,  or  round  numbers,  were  suddenly  reduced 

at  least  previous  to  1816,  when  the  to  £32,000,000,  which  was  the  limit 

approaching  great  monetary  change  formally  imposed,  by  the  acts  of  1844 

of  that  year  was  intimated  to  the  and  1845,  on  the  circulation  issuable 

Bank,  and  the  contraction  of  the  cur-  on  securities  in  the  oountry.     We 

rency  really  began,  distress  at  home  know  the  effect  of  these  changes :  the 

was  comparatively  unknown,  and  the  Timei  has  told  us  what  it  mui  been, 

most  unbounded  loyalty  existed  in  It  rendered  the  sovereign  worth  two 

our  colonial  settlements  in  every  part  sovereigns ;  the  fortune  of  £600,000 

of  the  worid.    But  from  that  date  our  worth    £1,000,000  ;     the    debt    of 

policy  at  home  and  abroad  underwent  £800,000,000  worth  £1,600,000,000 ; 

a   total   change.      Everything  was  the   taxes    of    £50,000,000    worth 

changed  with  the  change  in  the  ml-  £100,000,000  annuidly.    As  a  neces- 

Ing  i^ucnces  in  the  state.  The  words  sary   consequence,   it   reduced    Uie 

of  the  Christian  bishop  who  converted  average  price  of  wheat  from  90s.  to 

Clovis  were  acted  upon  to  the  letter —  40s. ;  and  the  entire  wages  of  labour 

**  Bmlcz  ce  que  vous  avcz  ador^ ;  andremuneration  of  industry,  through- 

adorez  ce  que  vous  avez  bruld.**    The  out  the  country,  to  one^haif  of  their 

moneyed  came  to  supplant  the  terri-  former  amount.   The  prodigious  effect 

tonal   aristocracy,  the   interests   of  of  this  change  upon  tne  r^  amount 

realised  capital  to  prevail  over  those  of  the  national  burdens,  and  the  re- 

of  industry  and  wealth  in  the  course  muneration  of  the  industry  which  was 

of  formation.    The  Reform  Bill  con-  to  sustain  it,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 

firmed  and  perpetuated  this  change,  invaluable  table  quoted  on  the  next 

by  giving  the  moneyed  class  a  decid-  page,  which  is  stated  to  be  taken 

ed  majority  of  votes  in  the  House  of  from  Mr  Porter's  Suable  work  on 

Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  theProffreuofthe  Nation^  published 

the  practical  government  of  the  conn-  in    1847,    and    furnished    by    that 

try.     From  that  moment  suffering  gentleman  with  his  wonted  courtesy 

marked  us  for  her  own.  Misery  spread  to  the  Midland  CamUies  Herald^  to 

in  the  heart  of  the  empire ;  many  of  the  end  of  1850.    Its  import  will  be 

its  most  flourishing  settlements  abroad  found  to  be  correctly  condensed  in 

went  to  ruin ;  and  such  disaffection  the  following  statement,  bv  that  able 

prevailed  in  all,  that  Government,  writer  Gemini,  contained  in  the  same 

foreseeing  the  dissolution  of  the  em-  paper  of  January  30  :— 

pire,  has  already  taken  steps  to  con-  ^    ^ 

ceal  the  fall  of  the  fabric  by  volun-  « xbe  averagt  priee  of  whMt 

tarily  Uking  it  to  pieces.  f^ni  1800  to  Um  close  of  the 

AVithout    going  into    details,  un-  wmr,was,      .       .       .       .  90    7 

happily  too  well  known    to  all    to  The  iferage  priee  of  wheat  from 

require  any  lengthened  illustration,  It  the  patdng  of  the  Com  Law 

may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  three  of  1815  to  1827,  each  iaolu- 

circnmstances  which  have  not  only  '^^^            •     ^*       •       •  ^'^   2 

immensely  aggravated   the  internal  The  average  pnce  of  wheat  from 

distress  and  external  disaffection  of  *i*,SS'?*fLi        i";    i'' 

the  empire,  but  interrupted  and  neu-  j'^^^®  ^  ^^^*  ••^^  ^^^°'  58  l^ 

trallsed    the  influence  of  aU  those  The  af'eraiepri^e  of  wheat  from 

causes  of  rehef  provided  for  us  by  n,,  pJring  of  the  Com  Law 

nature,  and  which,  under  a  just  and  of  1842  to  1849,  each  incla- 

pqual   policy,  would   have   entirely  ti?e, 63    g 

averted  them.  The  aftrage  price  of  1850,       .  40    2 
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"  Duilng  the  wu  the  >ver»ge  qoMtitjr 
of  nbaat  required  to  be  Mid  to  pkf  one 
ndllion  oT  tiiatian  unoaated  to  230,791 
qouUn.  The  qaantitf  reiiaired  to  be 
■old  to  pa;  one  millian  ur  taxation,  so- 
cording  to  llie  prioea  of  lUDO,  amounta  to 
497 fi2S  quarlers,  or  56,343  qairterB  more 


Bold   daring  tbe   War.     The    eDOiMOU 

increase  in  tbe  burdeDBOraenees  of  taxa- 
tion lua;  be  ibuB  -cleailr  estioAled." 

Comment  is  nnnecesfuy,  illustra- 
tion aupei-flnons,  on  snch  a  resnlt. 

la  the  next  plac 


Iban  doable  Hie  qunntitj  required  to  be     w»S   the   addition   which  thte  gr«t 


Yum. 

RwrnpuMlnlo 

Y«rlj 
JIto?5 

HntofSHI 

PrlMof 

Y»M^ 

'umu™." 

p«qr. 

•^.Lr 

■nragi, 
pn-ir. 

1800 

34,145.581 

.Is  to 

5^,m 

^T 

■"...'^ 

1800 

jeoi 

34,113.146 

119    6 

5,709,313 

50       1 

1801 

1802 

36;86V49 

69  10 

10.415.098 

85       7 

1802 

1803 

3)l,Ga9,:)92 

.^  10 

13,125,005 

101      7 

180S 

imn 

46,176,492 

62    3 

I4,N35.820 

96      5 

1804 

1805 

B0,897,706 

B9    9 

11.342.107 

66      6 

1805 

1806 

£^796.086 

79     1 

14,110,706 

75      6 

84    8 

1806 

1807 

£9.339,331 

7--.    4 

15,753,802 

It      ^ 

79    3 

}SS 

I80S 

62,998.191 

81     4 

15,49l,i«8 

73      5 

73    7 

1808 

1809 

63,71  P,400 

97    4 

13,09.1,037 

61       5 

V    H 

1809 

ISIO 

67.1 44.54  J 

106    5 

12.619,177 

66       3 

84     5 

IfllO 

1811 

65,173^5 

95    3 

18,684,363 

63      7 

1811 

1813 

es.037,850 

126    6 

10,283,604 

47      4 

94     5 

1812 

1813 

6^748.363 

109    9 

12,628,175 

54       S 

98  10 

1813 

1814 

7il34,W3 

74    * 

19.139,338 

80      6 

93    8 

1814 

IBIS 

72,310,512 

S5     7 

22,020,994 

91       4 

96    5 

1815 

18)6 

G!2  264^S 

78    6 

15.863,578 

76      8 

03     7 

1816 

1817 

5a,0M,»13 

96  11 

10,742,406 

61   .  7 

1817 

1818 

53,747,795 

86    3 

12,463.256 

69      4 

91     6 

leiB 

1819 

^648^847 

74    6 

14,133,918 

80      4 

83    4 

1819 

1820 

54.^.958 

67  10 

16,004.803 

88      5 

77    8 

1830 
1821 

1821 

55,834,1 0-J 

56     T 

19,911,153 

106      7 

75     1 

1822 

55,663.650 

44     7 

24,970,609 

134       7 

72    1 

1823 

IS2S 

57,672,999 

53    4 

31,627  .m 

1J2      4 

68    6 

1823 

1824 

59,363.403 

63  11 

18,574,937 

93      7 

63    9 

57,273J»9 

68    6 

16.722,297 

^      i 

61     3 

issn 

54',B9I>89 

58    8 

18.714,300 

103      2 

53  11 

182S 
1827 

1827 

54.932,518 

5S    6 

18,780,348 

102      4 

57    7 

lass 

5.5,187.142 

60    5 

18,'26K,847 

99      2 

58    S 

1328 
1829 

1823 

£0,786,682 

66    3 

16,331,838 

!«      4 

61     4 

1830 

50,056,616 

64     3 

l3,MI.8a5 

93      4 

62  11 

1830 
1831 

1831 

46,424,410 

66    4 

13,997.318 

90      4 

IBUl 

«^88:75S 

50    8 

16,018,893 

102      3 

61  10 

1833 
IS34 

1833 

48.271,336 

52  11 

17,488,375 

113      3 

1834 

46425^3 

46    2 

20.113,027 

130      0 

1835 

45,893,369 

39    4 

23,335,611 

153      4 

.56    3 

1836 
1837 

4B:W1.1B0 
46,475,194 

48    6 
55  10 

20,037,600 
6,647,830 

133      6 
107      3 

53     8 
53    6 

1836 
1B37 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1043 
1H44 
1845 
1846 

18.18 

47;33S;460 

64     7 

4,658,103 

92      7 

52     3 

1839 

1840 
1841 

47,844,899 
48,084,360 

70    a 

64    4 

3v!41,«0n 
4,341.979 
4,94«,W 

84      7 
90      3 
93      3 

54     0 

IS42 

57    3 

^•iSl'^ 

104       6 

Gl     0 

1843 

1844 

S2)s82.ei7 
54,003,754 

50  1 

51  3 

20,998,129 

1,074.635 

lis  i 

60     7 

1345 
1S46 

53,000,3.54 
53,790,138 

50  10 
54     S 

20.876,304 
9679318 

118      0 
109       6 

.SB     8 
56    4 

1847 

51,549.2115 

6S    a 

4.780.291 

86       0 

.«  10 
51  10 

1847 
1848 

1849 
1850 

1848 

B:1.38B,717 

SO  e 

1.144.046 

\iH      I 

l)nn 

52,5131,749 

44     3 

40    ■! 

2S,933,9!>3 

135       4 

149      3 

53    0 
SI     6 

—Midland  Coamin  Htrald,  Jina»ry  31, 1851.    The  prices  of  wheat  In 
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cbango  made  to  Uie  biinleiis«  pnbiic 
aud  private,  of  the  nation,  tke  change 
wad  attended  with  an  alteration  at 
times  still  more  hartful,  and,  in  the 
end,  not  less  pernicious.    This  was 
the  compelling  the  bank  to  pav  all 
their  notes  in  gold,  the  restraining 
them    from    issuing   paper    beyond 
£14,000,000  bond  on  secorities,  and 
compelling   them    to   take  all  gold 
brouglit  to  them,  whatever  its  mar- 
ket value  was,  at  the  fixed  price  of 
£3,  17s.  lOld.  the  onnce.    This  at 
once  aggravated  speculation  to  a  most 
fearful  degree  in  periods  of  prosperity, 
for  it  left  the  bank  no  way  of  indem- 
nifying itself  for  the  purchase  and  re- 
tention of  £15,000,000  or  £16,000,000 
worth  of  treasure   but    by  pushing 
its   business  in  all   directions,  and 
lowering  its  discounts  so  as  to  ac- 
complittb  that  object ;  aud  it  led  to  a 
rapid  and  ruinous  contraction  of  the 
currency  the  moment  that  exchanges 
became  adverse,  and  a  drain  set  in 
upon  the  bank,  either  from  the  neces- 
sities of  fon^igii   war  in   the  neigh- 
bouring states,  the  mutation  of  com- 
merce, or  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
importation  of  grain  to  supply   the 
wants  of  our  own  ci>uutr\'.     Iiioalcu- 
able  a'S  tbo  distress  which  those  alter- 
natious  of  impulse   and  depression 
have  brought  upon  this  great  manu- 
facturing community,  and  immeasur- 
able the  multitudes  whom  thev  have 
sunk,  never  more  to  ri:te,  into  the  lowest 
and  moj^t  destitute  classes  of  society, 
their  effect  has  by  no  means  been 
contincd  to  the  periods  during  which 
they  actually  la<»te<l.    Their  baneful 
influence  has  extended  to  subsequent 
tinieji,  aud  produced  a  continuous  and 
almu»c  unbroken  stream  of  distress ; 
for,  I<»ng  ere  the  victims  of  one  mone- 
tary crisis  have  sunk  into  the  grave, 
or  been  driven  into  exile,   another 
storm  ari^tes  which  precipitates  fresh 
multitudes,  esi^eciaUy  in  the  mannfac- 
turing  towns,  into  the  abyss  of  ruin. 
The  wholf,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
this  terrific  and  continued  suffering  ia 
to  bo  ascribed  to  the  monstrous  prin- 
ciplort  adopted  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem—that of  compelling  the  Itanks  to 
foster  and  encourage  si>eculatioB  in 
periotls  of  pros|)erity,  and  suddenly 
contract  tht^ir  issues  and  starve  the 
body  (Hilitic,  when  a  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  carries  them  in  con- 


siderable quantities  out  of  the  coun- 
try. A  memorable  inatance  of  the 
working  of  that  system  is  to  be  fonnd* 
in  the  Kail  war  mania  of  1846  and 
1846,'flowing  directly  from  the  Acta  of 
1844  and  1845,  which  landed  the 
nation  in  an  extra  expenditure  of 
neariy  £300,000,000  on  domestic 
undertakings,  at  a  time  when  com- 
merce of  every  kind  was  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  activity,  followed  by  the 
dreadful  crash  of  October  1847,  which, 
by  suddenly  contracting  the  currency 
and  ruining  credit,  threw  millions  out 
of  employment,  and  strained  the  real 
capital  of  the  nation  to  the  very  utter- 
most, to  complete  a  part  only  of  the 
undertakings  which  the  Currency  Laws 
had  given  birth  to.  And  the  example 
of  the  years  1809  and  1810— when  the 
whole  metallic  currency  was  drained 
out  of  the  country  by  the  demands  for 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula  and  Germany, 
but  no  distress  was  experienced,  and 
the  national  strength  was  put  forth 
with  unparalleled  vigour,  and,  as  it 
prove<l,  decisive  effect — proves  how 
easily  such  a  crisis  might  be  averted  by 
the  extended  issue  of  a  paper  currency 
not  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  when  most 
required,  by  a  public  rnn  for  gold. 

In  the  third  place,  to  crown  the 
whole,  and  as  if  to  pnt  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  public  distress,  Free- 
Trade  in  every  department  was  forced 
upon  the  country  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  successors  iu  1816,  1847, 
and  1849,  under  the  dictation  of 
the  Manchester  school,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  master-manufacturers 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  labonr  and 
of  realised  capital,  by  cheapening  the 
price  of  everything  else,  and  raising 
the  value  of  money.  We  see  the 
effects  of  this  already  evinced  in  every 
department  to  which  the  system  has 
applied ;  and  we  see  the  commence- 
ment only  of  the  general  ruin  with 
which  it  is  fraught.  In  agricultnn'. 
Great  Britain  and  Irvland,  which 
were,  practically  speaking,  in  ordin:ury 
seasons  self •  supporting,  have  come 
already  to  import  from  nine  to  ten 
tmiUionM  of  foreign  grain  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants,  besides 
sheep  and  cattle  in  an  e(|ual  pro|)or- 
tion.  At  least  fifteen  millions  yearly 
is  sent  out  of  the  country,  for  the  ma<«t 
part  in  hard  cash,  to  buy  food,  which 
ibrmerly  was  nearly  all  spent  in  It^ 
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and  enriched  all  classes  of  its  people,  that  prolific  escolent,  should  have 
The  exchangeable  value  of  what  re-  tended  to  an  increase  of  cereal  crops 
mains  has  been  lowered  bj  at  least  as  the  onlj  thing  that  could  be  relied 
£75,000,000  annually,  and  of  course  on,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  done 
90  much  taken,  away  from  the  means  so,  but  for  the  blasting  influence  of 
of  siq)porting  domestic  labour,  and  Free  Trade,  which  deprived  the  farmei 
paying  the  national  defences  and  the  of  all  hope  of  a  profitable  return  for 
mterest  of  public  and  private  debt,  agricultural  expenditure.  Asaneces- 
The  West  Indies,  formerly  the  right  sary  consequence,  above  200,000  cnl- 
arm  of  the  naval  strength  of  England,  tivators  have  disappeared  firom  the 
and  no  small  source  of  its  riches,  have  soil  of  the  £merald  Isle  in  the  four 
been  totality  ruined;  and,  as  a  neces-  last  years ;  about  250,000  of  them  or 
saiy  consequence,  the  exports  of  our  their  families  are  immured,  idle  and 
manufactures  to  those  once  splendid  miserable,  in  the  Irish  workhouses, 
settlements,  which,  prior  to  the  com-  and  above  40,000  in  its  prisons;  white 
mencement  of  the  new  measures  in  above  200,000  persons  from  that  island 
1834,  had  reached  £3,500,000  a-year,  alone,  and  300,000  from  the  two 
had  sunk  in  1850  to  £1,821,146  1  islands,  are  annually  driven  into  exile! 
Canadahas  been  so  much  impoverished  Lastly,  as  if  Free  Tnde  had  not  work- 
by  the  withdrawing  of  all  protection  ed  su^cient  mischief  on  the  land,  it 
to  colonial  industry,  which  has  anni-  has  invaded  the  sea  also ;  no  longer 
hilated  its  intercolonial  trade  with  the  can  the  Englishman  say — 
West  Indies,  and  seriously  injured  its  «  His  much  is  on  the  monntain  mtve, 
export  trade  in  grain  and  wood  to  this  His  home  is  on  the  deep." 
country,  that  the  British  exports  to  xhe  ocean  is  fast  becoming  the 
that  country,  which  in  1839  amounted  home  for  other  people,  to  the  exclu- 
to  £3,047,000,  had  sunk  in  1850,  not-  gion  of  its  ancient  lords.  One  snigle 
wiOiBtanding  the  subsequent  addition  year  of  Free  Trade  in  shipping,  follow- 
of  above  50  per  cent  to  its  popula-  ing  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
tion,  to  £2,280,386.  has  occasioned,  under  the  most 
^^KXPOETSTO    ^  .j^^j^  favourable  circumstances  for  testing 

1839 L.3,047,671       Ud^sl59S  the  twidency  of  the  change,  80  great 

1840         2,847,970          3,574,970  *  diminution  m  Bntisn  ana  increase 

1841 2,947,061          3,504,004  i^  foreien  shipping  in  all  our  har- 
bours, that  it  is  evident  the  time  is 

I860 2,280,386           1,821,146  rapidly  approaching,  if  the   present 

In  Ireland  from  four  to  five  hun-  system  is  continued,  when  we  must 

dred  thousand  acres  have  gone  out  renounce  all  thought  of  maintaining 

of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  alone;  naval  superiority,  and  trust   to  the 

although  the  calamitous   failure    of  tender  mercies  of  our  enemies  and 

the  potato  crop  in  1846,  and  the  sub-  rivals  for  a  respite  from  the  evils  of 

sequent  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  blockade  and  famine.* 

*   The  following  Returns  from  three  seaports  alone — London,  Liyerpool,  and 
Dublin — in  1849  and  1 850,  will  show  how  rapidly  this  ruinous  process  is  going  on : — 


I.  London — 
British, 
Foreign,     . 

II.  Liverpool — 
British, 
Foreign,     . 

III.  Dublin — 
British, 
Foreign,     • 

184d. 

1850. 

Ships. 

6,917 
8,040 

TonB. 
1,444,311 
443,923 

Ships. 

6,497 
3,413 

Torn. 

1,876,233 
627,174 

56,500 

124,800 

351 
12!{ 

63,263 
27,774 

279 
183 

44,146 
39,250 

£  Oovrtitm^a* 
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The  vast  emigration  of  800,000 
annually,  which  is  now  going  on  from 
the  United  Kinffdom,  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  aUeriated, 
in  a  mat  degree,  this  most  calami- 
tons  decrease  in  ^  staple  branches 
of  industry  in  onr  people ;  and  so  it 
wonld  have,  certainly,  had  a  wise  and 
paternal  Government  taken  it  under 
Its  own  direction,  and  sent  the  parties 
abroad  who  really  were  lilLely  to 
want  employment,  and  whose  removal 
wonld  at  once  prove  a  relief  to  the 
country  from  which  they  were  sent, 
and  a  blessing  to  that  for  which  they 
were  destine£  But  this  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  there  is 
perhaps  no  one  cirenmstanee  in  our 
social  condition  which  has  done  more 
of  late  years  to  aggravate  the  want  of 
employment,  and  enhance  the  distress 
among  the  working-classes,  than  the 
very  magmtrnde  cf  thU  emigration. 
The  dogma  of  Free  Trade  has  in- 
volved even  the  humble  cabins  of  the 
emigrant's  ship :  there,  as  elsewhere, 
it  has  spread  nothing  but  miserv  and 
desolation.  The  reason  is,  that  it  has 
been  left  to  the  unaided,  undirected 
efforts  of  the  emigrants  themselves. 

Government  was  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  not  to  interfere :  the  constant- 
ly destitute  condition  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  ceaseless  clamour  against 
taxation,  in  consequence  of  the  wast- 
ing away  of  the  national  resources 
under  the  action  of  Free  Trade  and 
a  contracted  currency,  made  them  too 
happy  of  any  excuse  for  avoiding  any 
payments  from  the  public  Treasury, 
even  on  behalf  of  the  most  snflering 
and  destitute  of  the  communihr.  This 
excuse  was  found  in  the  plausible 


plea,  that  any  advances  on  their  part 
wonld  interfm  with  the  free  exerdse 
of  hidividttal  enterprise^a  plea  some- 
what similar  to  what  it  would  be  if 
an  laws  for  the  protection  of  paupers, 
minors,  and  lunatics,  were  swept 
awav,  lest  the  free  action  of  the 
crsditors  on  their  estates  should  be 
disturbed.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  whole,  or  nearlv  the  whole, 
of  the  immense  stream  of  emigration 
which  general  distress  has  now  caused 
to  flow  from  the  British  Islands, 
has  been  sustained  by  the  efforts  of 
private  individuals,  and  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  owners  or 
fireighterB  of  emigrant  ships.  The 
result  is  well  known.  Frightful  dis- 
asters, from  imperfiKt  manning  and 
eauipment,  have  occurred  to  seveml 
or  these  misery-laden  vessels.  A 
helpless  multitude  is  thrown  ashore 
at  New  York  and  Montreal,  desti- 
tute alike  of  food,  clothing,  or  the 
means  of  getting  on  to  the  finon- 
tier,  where  its  labour  could  be  of 
value;  and  the  competition  for  em- 
ployment at  home  has  been  increase<l 
to  a  frightful  degree  by  the  removal 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  such  of  the 
tenantry  or  middle  class  as  were  pos- 
sessed of  little  capitals,  and  had  the 
means  either  of  maintaining  them- 
selves or  giving  employment  to 
others.  At  least  L.d,000,000  yearly 
goes  abroad  with  the  emigrant  ships, 
and  that  is  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  lower  class  of  farmers,  the 
very  men  who  employ  the  poor.  The 
class  who  have  gone  away  was  for 
the  most  part  that  which  should  have 
remained,  for  it  had  the  means  of 
doing  something  in  the  world,  and 
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IccrcftM  of  Forttfn. 

8Up«. 
420 

78,078 

Shtpt. 
373 

TOOA. 

83,251 

78,S00 

72 

19,117 

58 

11,476 

173,027 
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employing  others;  that  which  was 
left  at  home,  was  that  which  should 
have  been  removed,  because  Uu^ 
were  the  destitate  who  could  neither 
find  employment  in  these  islands, 
aor  do  anything  on  their  own  account 
from  want  of  funds.  Hence  above  a 
iniliion  and  a-half  of  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  and  above  seven  hundred 
thousand  in  Ireland,  on  an  average 
of  years,  are  constantly  maintained 
by  the  poor-rates,  for  the  most  put 
in  utter  idleness,  although  the  half  of 
them  are  able-bodied,  and  thehr  la- 
bour— if  they  could  only  be  forwarded 
to  the  frontier  of  civilisation  in  Ame- 
rica—would be  of  incalculable  service 
to  our  own  colonies  or  the  United 
States. 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  trade 
employed  in  the  exportation  of  the 
emigrants,  and  the  importation  of 
food  for  those  who  remain,  has  gone 
far  to  conceal  the  ruinous  effects  of 
Free  I^ade.  Between  the  carrying 
out  of  emigrants,  and  the  bringing  in 
of  grain  —  the  exportation  of  our 
strength,  and  the  importation  of 
our  wesJuiess — our  chief  seaports 
may  continue  for  some  time  to  drive 
a  gainful  traffic.  The  Liverpool  Time$ 
ol^erves: — 

"  The  number  of  emigrant  Tessela  which 
sailed  fh>m  Liyerpool  daring  the  last 
year,  was  568.  Of  these  vessels,  many 
are  f^m  1500  to  2000  tons  burden,  and 
a  few  of  them  even  reach  8000  tons. 
They  are  amongst  the  finest  vessels  that 
ever  were  built,  are  well  commanded, 
well-manned,  fitted  out  in  excellent 
Btyle^and  present  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  all  respects,  when  compared  with 
the  same  class  of  vessels  even  half  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Taking  the  average  passage- 
money  of  each  passenger  in  these  vessels 
at  £6,  the  conveying  of  emigrants  yields  a 
revenue  of  upwards  of  £1,000,000  ster- 
ling to  the  shipping  which  belongs  to  or 
frequents  this  port,  independent  of  the 
great  amount  of  money  which  the  passage 
of  such  an  immense  multitude  of  persons 
through  the  town  must  cause  to  be  spent 
in  it.  In  fact,  the  passage  and  convey- 
ance of  emigrants  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  trades  of  Liverpool." — Liverpool 
Times,  Jan.  10,  1851. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  since  the  days 
of  Free  Trade  began,  have  been  pro- 
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digions,  and  rapidly  Increasing.  Tb^ 
have  stood  thus : — 


Y«ar. 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


LhnvpooL 
184,584 
131,121 
158,902 
174;i87 


OMt. 

7^28 

10,035 
14,968 
14,203 


It  was  precisely  the  same  in  the 
declining  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
— the  great  seaport  towns  continoed 
to  flourish  when  all  other  interests  in 
the  state  were  rapidly  sinking;  and 
when  the  plains  in  the  interior  were 
desolate,  or  tenanted  only  bv  the  ox 
or  the  buffalo,  the  great  citlee  were 
still  the  abodes  of  vast  realised  wealth 
and  unbounded  private  luxury.  We 
are  raj^dly  fouowltag  in  the  same 
path.  The  realised  capital  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimatea  In  1814  at 
L.t,200,000,000 ;  In  1841,  Mr  Porter 
estimated  it  at  L.2,000,000,0(K) ;  the 
capital  subject  to  legaey  dn^  in 
Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  forty- 
one  years,  from  1797  to  1841,  was 
L.26,000,000;  in  the  sinjrie  year  1840 
it  was  L.40,600,0(K).  The  Increase 
of  realised  capital  among  the  rich  has 
been  neariv  as  great  as  that  of  pan* 
perism,  misery,  and  consequent  emi- 
gration among  the  pooiv— the  well- 
known  and  oft-observed  prsmooltoiy 
symptoms  of  the  decline  of  nations. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  nume- 
rous and  overwhelming  evils,  the 
result  mainly  of  theoretical  innova- 
tion and  dass  government  in  the 
country — when  above  two  millions  of 
paupers  in  the  two  islands  are  pain- 
fully supported  by  public  assessment ; 
when  tnree  hundred  thousand  are 
annuallv  driven  into  exile,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  are 
constantly  supported  in  Jails,  one-half 
of  whom  are  committed  for  serious 
crimes  ;*  when  all  classes,  excepting 
those  engaged  in  the  export  trade  of 
human  lyings  and  the  import  of  hu- 
man food,  are  languishing  fh)m  the 
decline  of  domestic  employment,  and 
the  constantly  increaung  influx'  of 
foreign  goods,  both  rude  and  manu- 
factured—that we  are  assured  by  one 
benevolent  set  of  philanthropists  that 
all  will  be  right,  if  we  only  give 
the  starving  working-classes  model 
houses,    rented    at    L.8    each,    to 
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Uve  in;  by  anoiber,  that  ragged 
schools  for  their  destitute  children 
will  set  all  in  order ;  bj  a  third,  that 
a  schoolmaster  in  every  wynd  is 
alone  required  to  remove  ail  the  evils 
nndcr  which  we  labour ;  by  a  fourth, 
that  cold  baths  and  wash-houses  to 
lave  theur  emaciated  limbs,  are  the 
great  thing ;  by  a  fifth,  that  church 
extension  is  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
and  that,  till  there  is  a  minister  for 
every  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  it  is 
in  vain  to  hope  for  any  social  amelio- 
ration. We  respect  the  motives  which 
actuate  each  and  all  of  these  benevo- 
lent labourers  in  the  great  vineyard 
of  human  suffering ;  we  acknowledge 
that  each  within  a  limited  sphere  does 
some  good,  and  extricates  a  certain 
nnmbor  of  individuals  or  families  out 
of  the  abyss  of  degradation  or  suffer- 
ing in  which  they  are  immersed.  As 
to  anything  like  national  relief,  or 
alleviation  of  distress  in  any  sensible 
degree,  from  their  united  efforts,  when 
the  great  causes  of  evil  which  have 
been  mentioned  contini^  in  undimin- 
ished activity,  it  is  as  chimerical  as 
to  exj)ei't  by  the  schoolmaster  or  the 
washing-woman  to  arrest  the  ravages 
of  the  plague  or  the  cholera. 

Two  circutnstanccs  of  general  ope- 
ration, and  overwhelming  importance, 
render  all  these  various  and  partial 
remedies,  while  the  great  causes  which 
depress  the  demand  for  labour  and 
deprive  the  people  of  employment 
continue  in  operation,  entirely  nuga- 
tory and  ineffectual,  in  a  general  view, 
to  arreitt  our  social  evils. 

The  tirst  of  these  is,  that  these  re- 
medies, one  and  all  of  them,  arc  cal- 
culated for  the  elevation  and  intel- 
lectual or  moral  improvement  of  the 
people,  but  have  no  tendency  to  im- 
prove their  circumstances,  or  diminish 
the  load  of  pauperiitm,  destitution,  and 
misery  \iith  which  they  are  over- 
whelmed. Until  the  latter  is  done, 
however,  all  the  efforts  made  for  the 
attainment  of  the  former,  how  bene- 
volent and  praiseworthy  soever,  will 
have  nfi  (ceneral  effect,  and,  in  a  na- 
tional i)oint  of  view,  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  eqnal  to  nothing.  The  rea- 
son id  that,  generally  ppeaking,  the 
human  race  are  govemeii,  in  the  first 
iudtance,  alma<t  entirely  by  their 
physical  suffiTintfi^  or  comfurts,  and 
that  intellectual  or  moral  improve- 


ment cannot  be  either  thought  of  or 
attended  to  till  a  certain  degree  of 
enae  as  to  the  imperious  demands  of 

eyaieal  nature  baa  been   attained, 
every  age,  doubtless,  there  are 
some  persons  of  both  sexes  who  will 
heroically  struggle  against  the  utmost 
pbyrical  privation,  and  pursue   the 
path  of  virtue,  or  sedulously  improve 
their  minds,  under  circumstances  the 
moat  adverse,  and  with  facilities  the 
most  ineonsiderable.    But  these  are 
the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.    The 
number  of  such  persons  Is  so  Incon- 
MeraMe,  compared  to  the  immense 
mass  who  are  governed  by  their  physi- 
cal sensations,  that  remedies  addressed 
to  the  intellect  of  man,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, can  never  operate  gene- 
rally upon  society.    Even  the  most 
intellectual  and  powerful  minds  must 
give  way  under  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  want   or   necessity.    Take 
Newton    and    Milton,    Bacon    and 
Descartes,  Cervantes  and  Cicero,  and 
make  them  walk  thirty  miles  in  a 
wintry  day,  and  come  in  to  a  wretched 
hovel  at  night,  and  see  what  they 
will  desire.    Relv  upon  it,  it  will  be 
neither  philosophy  nor  poetry,  but 
warmth  and  foo<l.    A  good  Are  and  a 
good  supper  would  attract  them  from 
all  the  works  which  have  rendered 
their  names  immortal.    Can  we  ex- 
pect the  great  body  of  mankind  to  be 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  imperi- 
ous demands  of  our  common  physical 
nature  than  the  most  gifted  of  the 
human  race?    What  do  the  people 
constantly    ask    for?    It  is   neither 
cold  baths  nor  warm  baths,  ragged 
schools  nor  normal  schools,  churches 
nor  chapels,  model  houses  nor  me- 
chanics' institutes—"  It  is  a  fair  day's 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  work."    Wc 
would  all  do  the  same  in  their  cir- 
cumstances.   Give  them  /Aa/,  the  one 
thing  needful  alike  for  social  happi- 
ness and   moral    improvement,  and 
you  make  a  mighty  step  in  social 
amelioration  and  elevation ;  because 
you  lay  the  foHndntitm  on   whic'h  it 
all  rest^,  and  on  which  it  must,  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  all  depend — 
without  it,  all  the  rest  will  be  found 
to  be  as  much  thrown  away  as  the 
seed  cast  on  the  arid  dissert. 

In  the  next  place,  the  iutellertn.il 
cnltivatiun    and  elevation  which  is 
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vegArded  bj  so  large  a  piolitieal  {MUtf , 
and  80  nmnerons  a  body  of  benevoleiit 
indiyidnals,  as  the  panacea  for  all  oar 
aooial  erils,  never  has  affected,  and 
merer  can  affect,  more  than  a  limited 
class  m  society.  We  may  indeed  teach 
ail,  or  nearly  all,  to  read ;  but  can  we 
make  them  all  read  books,  or  still 
more,  read  books  that  will  do  them 
any  good,  when  they  leave  school,  and 
become  their  own  masters,  and  are 
involved  in  the  cares,  oppressed  with 
the  labours,  and  exposed  to  thetemp^ 
tations  of  the  world  ?  Did  any  man 
ever  find  a  fifth  of  his  acquaintance  of 
any  rank,  from  the  House  of  Peers 
and  the  Bar  downwards,  who  were 
really  and  practically  directed  in  man- 
hood  and  womanhood  by  intellectnal 
pleasures  or  pursuits  ?  Habit,  early 
training,  easy  circumstances,  absence 
of  temptation,  a  fortunate  marriage, 
or  the  like,  are  the  real  circumstances 
which  retain  the  great  body  of  the 
human  race  of  every  rank  in  the  right 
path.  They  are  neither  positively 
bad,  nor  positively  good:  they  are 
characters  of  imperfect  goodness,  and 
mainly  swayed  by  thehr  physical  cir- 
cnmstances.  If  yon  come  to  a  crisis 
with  them,  when  the  selfish  or  gene- 
rous feelings  must  be  acted  npon, 
nine- tenths  of  them  will  be  swayed 
by  the  former.  The  disciples  of  Rous- 
seau will  contest  these  propositions : 
we  would  only  recommend  them  to 
look  aroTmd  them,  and  see  whether  or 
not  they  are  demonstrated  by  every 
day's  experience  in  eveiyrank  of  life. 
We  wish  it  were  otherwise ;  but  we 
must  take  mankind  as  they  are,  and 
legislate  for  them  on  their  average 
capacity,  without  supposing  that  they 
are  generally  to  be  influenced  by  the 
intellectual  appliances  adapted  only 
to  a  small  fraction  of  their  number. 
And,  accordingly,  upon  looking  at  the 
statistical  tables  given  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Essay,  it  will  be 
found  that,  while  emigration,  crime, 
and  pauperism,  have  advanced  rapid- 
ly, despite  all  the  efforts  of  phuan- 
thropy  and  religion,  which  are  perma- 
nent, but  affect  only  a  part  of  society, 
they  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
fluctuations,  according  to  the  prospe- 
rity or  distress  of  particular  years, 
because  the  causes  then  in  operation 
affected  the  whole  of  mankind* 
The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which 


the  physloal  drenoistaiices  6f  the 
great  body  of  mankind  can  be  amelio- 
rated, or  room  can  be  alRnrded  fbr  the 
moral  and  intellectnal  rtevalion  of 
sndi  of  them  m  have  reoeived  ftom 
nature  minds  snsecotible  of  soch  tndn^ 
ing*  te  by  restormg  <Ae  eqvOibrktm 
betwem  Me  demand  far  kAow  and 
the  manbers  of  the  piople^  which  onr 
late  measures  have  done  so  mnch  to 
snbvertr  By  that  means,  and  that 
means  abme,  can  the  innumeraUe 
social  evils  under  which  we  labour  be 
alleviated.  Without  it,  all  the  other 
remedies  devised  by  philanthropy, 
pursued  with  zeal,  cherished  by  hope, 
will  prove  ineffectual.  How  that  is 
to  be  done  must  be  evident  to  eveiy 
person  of  common  understanding. 
The  demand  for  labour  must  be  in* 
creased,  the  supply  of  labour  must  be 
dhninished.  The  first  can  only  be 
done  by  a  moderate  degree  of  Pro- 
tection to  Native  Industry,  at  present 
beat  down  to  the  dust  in  every 
department  by  the  competition  of 
forsign  states,  where  money  is  more 
scarce  and  taxation  lighter,  and  con- 
sequently production  is  less  expen- 
sive* The  second  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  systematie  emigration, 
conducted  at  the  public'  expense,  and 
drawing  off  annually  an  hundred  or 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the 
mo$i  destitute  of  the  community,  who 
have  not  the  means  of  transport  for 
themselves,  and,  if  not  so  removed, 
will  permanently  encumber  our 
streets,  our  Jails,  our  workhouses. 

But  money  is  required  for  these 
things;  and  where,  it  will  be  asked,  is 
money  to  be  found  in  this  already 
overtaxed  and  suffering  community? 
The  answer  is,  the  money- question  is 
the  easiest  of  all;  for  it  will  be 
attained  in  abundance  by  the  very 
means  requisite  to  attain  the  other 
objects.  Protection,  even  on  the  most 
moderate  scale,  to  Native  Industry,  is 
not  to  be  attained  without  the 
imposition  of  import  -  duties  ;  and 
that  wHl  at  once  produce  the  fhnds 
requisite  for  the  attainment  of  all 
these  objects.  Laid  on  the  importa^ 
tion  of  all  goods,  rude  or  manufac- 
tured, they  would  yield  such  a  revenue 
as  would  enable  us  to  take  off  the 
Income  Tax,  and  thereby  let  loose 
L.5,500,000  a-year,  now  absorbed 
by   it,    for   the   encouragement  of 
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domeetic  industiy.  Agricaltore, 
manaikctiires  of  all  sorts,  would  take 
a  renewed  start  firom  the  exclnsion, 
«o  a  certain  degree,  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Domestic  industry  woold 
cease  to  languish,  becaose  the  ruinous 
competition  of  foreigners  working  at 
a  third  of  our  wages  would  be 
checked.  Bj  these  means  an  ample 
fund  would  be  raised  to  enable  us  to 
transport,  at  the  public  expense,  and 
comfortably  settle  in  their  new  habita- 
tions, some  hundred  thousand  annually 
of  the  most  destitute  class  of  our 
people — that  class  who  cannot  get 
away  themselves,  and,  as  they  are 
^irown  out  of  employment  by  Free 
Trade,  now  encumber  our  hospitals, 
jails,  and  workhouses.  We  would 
couYcrt  them  from  paupers  into 
healthful  and  sturdy  emigrants,  dou- 
bling in  numbers,  with  constant  addi- 
tions from  the  parent  state,  every  ten 
years;  and  consuming  L.8  a-head 
worth  of  our  manufactures.  Pro- 
perty in  the  colonies  would  double  in 
value  ever}'  five  years,  from  the  joint 
4>trect  of  domestic  labour,  and  the 
prolific  stream  of  external  immigra- 
tion ;  and  every  acre  deared  in  these 
fertile  wilds  would  cause  a  wheel  to 
itivolve,  or  a  spindle  to  move,  or  a 
family  to  be  blessed,  in  the  parent 
-state. 

We  can  affix  no  limits  in  imagina- 
.  tion  to  what  the  British  Empire  might 
become,  or  the  amount  of  social  and 
-general  happiness  it  might  contain, 
with  the  physical  advantages  which 
nature  has  given  it,  and  the  character 
which  race,  and  consequent  institu- 
cions,  have  impressed  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  centre  of  the  Empire 
stands  the  parent  state,  teemin^^  with 
energy,  overflowing  with  inhabitants, 
with  coal  and  ironstone  in  its  bosom 


capable  of  putting  In  motion  maaufac* 
tones  for  the  supply  of  half  the  globe. 
In  the  extremitiea  are  colonies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  poasesslns 
waste  lands  of  boundless  extent  and 
inexhaustible  fertility,  producing 
every  luxury  which  the  heart  of  man 
can  desire,  and  one  only  of  whiclt 
could  furnish  the  whole  staple  re- 
quired for  its  greatest  fabrics.*  With 
such  providential  wisdom  were  the 
various  parts  of  this  immense  empire 
fitted  for  each  other ;  so  manr^onaly 
was  the  surplus,  whether  in  animated 
beings  or  rude  produce,  of  <me  part 
adaj^ed  to  the  deficiencies  and  wants 
of  another,  that  nothing  but  a  just 
and  equal  system  of  government,  sSive 
to  the  wants,  and  solicitous  for  the 
interests,  of  every  part  of  its  vast 
dominion,  was  requisite  to  render  it 
the  most  united,  prosperous,  growing, 
and  powerful  state  that  ever  existed 
on  the  faee  of  the  earth.  The  Roman 
Empire,  while  spread  areund  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
afibrds  but  a  faint  image  of  what  it 
might  have  been.  The  ocean  wa$  He 
inhnd  hie;  the  British  navy  its 
internal  means  of  communication; 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  whole  earth 
its  home  trade.  We  obtahied  the 
empire  of  the  seas  precisely  to  enable 
us  to  carry  out  this  magnificent  des- 
tiny ;  the  victory  of  lYsfalgar  pre- 
sented it  to  our  grasp.  But  a  just 
and  equal  system  of  government  was 
essential  to  the  exbtence  and  duration 
of  so  immense  a  dominion ;  a  sense  of 
fair  administration,  a  consciousness 
of  protected  interests,  would  alone 
hold  it  together  for  any  length  of 
time.  TIm  simple  precept  of  the 
gospel,  ^^  to  do  to  othera  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,**  would,  if 
duly  carried  into  practice,  have  for 


*  **  At  present  the  Dative  coniiimption  of  cotton  in  India  is  eetimated  it  f^m 
1,000,000,000  lb.  to  3,000,000,000  lb.  annnallj;  while  the  export  to  Great  BriUin  ia 
onljr  60,000,000  lb.,  and  to  all  the  world  only  160,000,000  lb.  In  this  lUte  of  things, 
the  rough  production  that  raits  the  home  market  will,  of  cunrse,  onl/  be  carried  on  ; 
.while,  if  sufficient  means  of  coureyanre  eziated  to  render  the  cotton  that  is  now 
.grown  in  the  interior,  at  l|d.  per  lb.,  remnnerative  for  export,  increased  care  in  its 
preparation  would  be  manifested,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  reward  that  would  reralt.  In  developing  these  riews,  Mr 
Chapman  undertakes  to  demonstrate,  by  well-arranged  facts  and  tables,  that  the 
export  of  cotton  fVom  India  to  England  has  risen  exactly  as  the  difficulties  or  ex- 
pense of  its  transmission  hare  been  diminished ;  and  also  that  costs  and  impediments 
still  remain  which  are  sufficient  to  account  fur  the  smallnefis  of  tho  quantit/  we  eon* 
Jiaas  to  receivt.**— Times,  Jaa.  IKl. 
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eTcr  kept  united  the  mighty  fabric, 
and  caused  it  to  embrace inpeace and 
happiness  half  the  globe.  This  object 
was  practically  attained  by  the  vir- 
tual representation  of  all  classes, 
interests,  and  colonies,  under  the 
old  constitution;  and  thence  the 
steady  growth,  vast  extent,  and 
unvarying  loyalty  during  many  a 
severe  contest,  of  this  multifarious 
dominion.  The  new  constitution, 
by  vesting  the  government  in  the 
representatives  of  our  manufacturing 
towns,  and  thence  introducing  the 
Tule  of  class  interests,  is  visibly  and 
rapidly  destroying  it.  The  only 
remedy  practicable — and  even  that  is 
so  only  for  a  short  season — is  the 
extension  to  t/ie  colonies  of  a  direct 
share  in  the  Imperial  Parliament;  but 
that  is  far  too  just  and  wise  a 
measure  to  permit  the  hope  that  it 
will  ever  be  embraced  by  the  class 
interest  who  now  rule  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obvious 
advantages  of  the  course  of  policy 
which  we  have'recommended — though 
it  would  at  once  furnish  the  means,  as 
we  have  shown  in  a  former  paper,  of 
obviating  our  external  dangers  and 
maintaining  our  national  indepen- 
ilencc,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve 
oiir  internal  distresses  and  extend 
and  consolidate  our  colonial  depen- 
dencies— we  have  scarcely  any  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted.  The  Free- 
traders have  got  such  a  hold  of  the 
burghs— to  which  the  Reform  Bill 
gave  a  decided  majority  in  the  House 


of  Commons^and  their  leaden  so 
perseveringly  pursue  thehr  own  imme' 
diaie  interest,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  ruin  they  are  bringing 
upon  all  other  interests  of  the  state, 
that  the  hope  of  any  change  of 
policy— at  least  till  some  terrible 
external  disaster  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the 
impending  calamities  brought  on  them 
by  theur  rulers — may  be  regardcNi  as 
hopeless,  without  a  general  nationtd 
effort.  The  imposition  of  a  moderate 
import  duty  upon  the  produce,  whether 
rude  or  manufactured,  of  all  other 
nations,  but  with  an  entire  exendp- 
tion  to  our  own  colonies,  is  obvioosly 
the  first  step  in  the  right  dhnection, 
and  would  go  far  to  alleviate  our 
distresses,  and  at  the  same  time 
replenish  the  public  Treasury  and 
avert  our  external  dangers.  In 
taking  it,  we  should  only  be  follow- 
ing the  example  of  America,  Prussia, 
and  nearly  all  other  nations,  who 
levy  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  on  our 
manufactures,  and  thereby  make  us 
pay  half  of  their  taxes.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  mania  of  Free  Trade 
will  prevail  over  a  wise  and  expedient 
policy,  calculated  equally  to  advance 
the  interests  of  all  classes  in  tiie 
state.  Wo  do  not  say,  therefore, 
that  any  such  system  will  be  adopted; 
but  this  we  do  say,  and  with  these 
words  we  nail  our  colours  to  the 
mast, — Protection  must  bb  rk- 
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'*  It  was  no  bad.  idea  of  yoiin, 
rUUtratus,*'  said  m  j  father  gracionsly, 
**  to  depict  the  heightened  affections 
and  the  serious  intentions  of  Signior 
Riccabocca  by  a  single  stroke— i/« 
left  off  hU  spectacleM  I    Good/' 

''  Yet,"  quoth  my  uncle,  ''  I  think 
Shakspeare  represents  a  lover  as  fall- 
ing into  slovenly  habits,  neglecting 
his  parson,  and  suffering  his  hose  to 
be  nngartered,  rather  than  paying 
that  attention  to  his  outer  man  which 
induces  Signior  Riccabocca  to  leave 
off  his  spectacles,  and  look  as  hand- 
some as  nature  will  permit  him/* 

**  There  are  different  degrees  and 
many  phases  of  the  passion,**  replied 
my  father.  **  Shakspeare  is  speaking 
of  an  ill-treated,  pining,  wobegone 
lover,  much  aggrieved  by  the  cruelty 
of  his  mistress — a  lover  who  has  found 
it  of  no  avail  to  smarten  himself  up, 
and  has  fallen  despondently  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Whereas  Signior 
Riccabocca  has  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  barbarity  of  Miss  Jemima.** 

"  Indeetl  he  has  not!'*  cried  Blanche, 
tossing  her  head —  ^*  forward  crea- 
ture 1" 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,'*  said  my  mother, 
trying  her  best  to  look  stately,  '*  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  that  re- 
spect, I*i8istratu3  has  lowered  the 
dignity  of  the  sex.  Not  intentionally/* 
added  my  mother  mildly,  and  afraid 
she  had  said  something  too  bitter ; 
*^  but  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to 
describe  ns  women" 

The  Captain  nodded  approvingly; 
Mr  Squills  smiled  ;  my  father  quietly 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 

*»To continue/*  quoth  he.  ''Ricca- 
bocca has  no  reason  to  despair  of  success 
in  his  suit,  nor  any  object  in  moving 
his  mistress  to  compassion.  He  may, 
therefore,  very  properly  tie  up  his 
garters  and  leave  off  his  spectacles. 
What  do  you  say,  Mr  S<|uills?— for, 
after  all,  since  fove-making  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  great  constitutional  de- 
rangement, the  experience  of  a  medi- 


cal man  must  be  the  beat  to  ooq- 
snU.*' 

^  Mr  Caxton,*"  replied  SqoilU,  ob- 
▼iossly  flattered,  '^  yon  are  quite 
right :  when  a  man  makes  love,  the 
organs  of  self-esteem  and  deslro  of 
afi^use  are  greatly  stimulated,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  he  seta  himself 
off  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  only, 
as  yon  observe,  when,  like  Shak- 
speare*a  lover,  he  has  given  up  making 
love  as  a  bad  job,  and  has  received 
that  severe  hit  on  the  ganglions  which 
the  cruelty  of  a  mistress  inflicts,  that 
he  neglects  his  personal  appearance : 
he  neglects  it,  not  becanse  he  is  in  love, 
but  because  his  nervous  system  is  de- 
pressed. That  was  the  cause,  if  yoa 
remember,  with  poor  Major  Prim. 
He  wore  his  wig  all  awry  when  Susaa 
Smart  jUted  him ;  but  I  set  it  all  right 
for  him.** 

*'  By  shaming  Miss  Smart  into  re- 
pentance, or  getting  him  a  new  sweet- 
heart ?  **  asked  my  uncle. 

''  Pooh  I  *'  answered  Squills,  "  by 
qnlnine  and  cold  bathing.** 

*^We  may  therefore  grant,**  re- 
newed my  father, ''  that,  as  a  general 
rale,  the  process  of  courtship  tends  to 
the  spruceness,  and  even  foppery,  of 
the  individual  engaged  in  the  experi- 
ment, as  Voltaire  has  very  prettily 
proved  somewhere.  Nay,  the  Mexi- 
cans, indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
lady  at  least  ought  to  continue  those 
cares  of  her  person  even  after  mar- 
riage. There  is  extant,  in  Sahagun's 
HiMiottf  of  Sew  Spnin^  the  advice  of  an 
Axtec  or  Mexican  mother  to  her 
daughter,  in  which  she  says — '  That 
your  husband  may  not  take  you  in 
dislike,  adorn  yourself,  wash  yourself, 
and  let  your  garments  be  clean.*  It 
is  true  that  the  goo<i  lady  adds, — 
^  Do  it  in  moderation ;  since,  if  every 
day  you  are  washing  yourself  and 
your  clothes,  the  world  will  say  that 
you  are  over-delicate  ;  and  particular 
people  will  call  you  —  tapetzok 
TiNEMixocQ  I '    What  those  words 
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preoMj  mean,'*  added  mj  father 
modestly,  ^*  I  camiot  saj,  sinoe  I 
never  had  the  opportmiitj  to  acquire 
the  andent  Azteclangnage—bat  soma- 
thing  very  op^robrioaB  and  horrible, 
no  donbt. 

'^I  daresay  a  philosopher  like 
Signimr  Riccabocca,"  said  my  nncle, 
*^  was  not  himself  very  TagMiztm  tme — 
what  d'ye  call  it  ? — and  a  good  healthy 
English  wife,  like  that  poor  afEeetionate 
Jemima,  was  thrown  away  npon  him." 

^*'  Boland,"  said  my  fiiuher,  ^'  yon 
don't  like  foreigners:  a  respectable 
prcjadice,  and  qnite  natural  in  a  man 
wl^  has  been  trying  his  best  to  hew 
them  in  pieces,  and  blow  them  np  into 
splinters.    But  yon  don't  like  pfailoso- 

Shers  either^-and  for  that  dislike  yon 
aye  no  equally  good  reason." 

'^  I  only  impli^  that  they  were  not 
much  addicted  to  soap  and  water," 
said  my  nncle. 

**  A  notable  mistake.  Many  great 
philosophers  have  been  very  great 
beaux.  Aristotle  was  a  notorious  fop. 
Bnfibn  put  on  his  best  laced  ruiBes 
when  he  sat  down  to  write,  whidi 
implies  that  he  washed  his  hands  first. 
Pythagoras  insists  greatly  on  the  holi- 
ness of  frequent  ablutions ;  and 
Horace — who.  In  his  own  way,  was  as 
good  a  philosopher  as  any  the  Romans 
produced — takes  care  to  let  us  know 
what  a  neat,  well-dressed,  dapper 
little  gentleman  he  was.  But  I  don't 
think  yon  ever  read  the  ^  Apology  of 
Apnleius  ?' " 

''  Not  I— what  is  it  about  ?"  asked 
the  Captain. 

^  .**  About  a  great  many  things.  It 
is  that  Sage's'vindication  firom  several 
malignant  charges — amongst  others, 
and  principally  indeed,  that  of  being 
much  too  refined  and  efiiominate  for  a 
philosopher.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
rhetorical  skill  with  which  he  excuses 
himself  for  using  —  tooth-powder. 
'  Ought  a  philosopher,'  he  exclaims, 
'  to  allow  anything  unclean  about  him, 
especially  in  the  mouth—the  mouth, 
which  is  the  vestibule  of  the  soul, 
the  gate  of  discourse,  the  portico  of 
thought  f  Ah,  but  iBmilianns  [the 
accnser  of  Apuleius]  never  opens 
his  month  bnt  for  slander  and  calumny 
— tooth-powder  would  indeed  be  un- 
becoming to  him  !  Or,  if  he  use  any, 
it  will  not  be  my  good  Arabian 
tooth-powder,  but  charcoal  and  cin- 


ders. Ay,  hlfl  teeth  should  be  as 
fonl  as  his  langnagel  And  yet 
even  the  crocodile  likes  to  have  his 
teeth  cleaned ;  insects  get  into  them, 
and,  horrible  reptile  though  he  be,  he 
opens  his  jaws  inofi'ensively  to  a  fidth- 
fnl  dentistical  bird,  who  volunteen 
his  beak  for  a  toothpick.'" 

My  father  was  now  warm  in  the 
snliject  he  had  started,  and  soared 
miles  away  from  Rhseabocea  and 
''  My  Novel."  ''  And  obMrve,"  he 
exclaimed — **  observe  with  what 
gravity  this  eminent  Platonist  pleada 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  a  mirror. 
^Why,  what,'  he  exclaiins,  ^more 
worthy  of  the  regards  of  a  fanmaa 
creature  than  his  own  image^'  (mkS 
retpeetabikiu  homini  qnoM  formam 
tmxmf)  Is  not  that  one  of  onr 
children  the  most  dear  to  us  who  is 
called  Uhe  picture  of  his  fotherf 
Bnt  take  what  pains  yon  will  with  a 
picture,  it  can  never  be  so  like  yon  as 
the  foce  in  your  mirror!  Think 
it  discreditaUe  to  look  with  proper 
attention  on  one's-self  in  the  glass  f 
Did  not  Socrates  recommend  sn<A 
attention  to  his  disciples  —  did  be 
not  make  a  great  moral  agent  of  the 
speculum  ?  The  handsome,  in  admir- 
ing their  beauty  therein,  were  ad<w 
monished  that  handsome  is  who 
handsome  does;  and  the  more  the  ugly 
stared  at  themselves,  the  more  they 
became  naturally  anxious  to  hide  the 
disgrace  of  their  features  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  theh*  merits.  Was  not  Demos- 
thenes always  at  his  speculum?  Did 
he  not  rehearse  his  causes  before  it  as 
before  a  master  in  the  art?  He  learned 
his  eloquence  from  Plato,  his  dialec- 
tics from  Enbnlides ;  but  as  for  his  de- 
livery— there,  he  came  to  the  mirror  I* 

"Therefore,"  concluded  Mr  Cax- 
ton,  returning  unexpectedly  to  the 
subject — ^"  therefore  it  is  no  reason  to- 
suppose  that  Dr  Riccabocca  is  averse 
to  cleanliness  and  decent  care  of  the 
person,  because  he  is  a  philosopher ; 
and,  all  things  considered,  he  never 
showed  himself  more  a  philosopher 
than  when  he  left  off  his  spectadee 
and  looked  his  b<Mt." 

"  Well,"  said  my  mother  kindly, 
"  I  only  hope  it  may  turn  out  hap- 
pily. But  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  Pisistretus  had  not  made 
Dr  Riccabocca  so  reluctant  a  wooer." 

"  Very  true,"  said  the  Captain  y 
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'Ube  Italian  does  not  Bhine  aa  a 
lover.  Throw  a  Uttle  mora  fire  into 
him,  Pisistratas — something  gallant 
4ind  chivalroas.'* 

"  Fire—gallantry— chivalry! "  cried 
mj  father,  who  had  taken  Biccabocca 
•under  his  special  protection — '^why, 
don*t  joa  see  that  the  man  is  described 
as  a  philosopher? — and  I  sbonld  like 
^  know  when  a  philosopher  ever 
plunged  into  matrimony  without  con- 
siderable misgivings  and  cold  shivers. 
Indeed,  it  seems  that— -perhaps  before 
he  was  a  philosopher — Biccabocca  Aoc/ 
tried  the  experiment,  and  knew  what 
it  was.  Why,  even  that  plain-speak- 
ing, sensible,  practical  man,  Metellns 
Nnmidicus,  who  was  not  even  a  philo- 
sopher, bat  oi^ly  a  Boman  Censor, 
•Ums  expressed  himself  in  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  People  to  perpetrate  matri- 
mony— ^  If,  O  Qnirites,  we  could  do 
without  wives,  we  should  all  dispense 
with  that  subject  of  care,  (td  moUsHa 
careremus;)  but  since  nature  has  so 
managed  it,  that  we  cannot  live  with 
women  comfortably,  nor  without  them 
at  all,  let  us  rather  provide  for  the 
human  race  than  our  own  temporary 
ielicity.' " 

Here  the  ladies  set  up  a  cry  of  such 
indignation,  that  both  Boland  and\ 
myself  endeavoured  to  appease  their 
wrath  by  hasty  assurances  that  we 
utteriy  repudiated  that  damnable  doc- 
trine of  Metellus  Numidicus. 

My  father,  wholly  unmoved,  as 
soon  as  a  sullen  silence  was  estab- 
lished, recommenced — ^^  Do  not  think, 
ladies,"  said  he,  *'  that  tou  were  wiih- 
•«ui  advocates  at  that  day:  there  were 
many  Bomans  gallant  enough  to 
blame  the  Censor  for  a  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself  which  they  held 
to  be  equally  impolite  and  injudi- 
cious. ^  Surely/  said  they,  with  some 
plausibility,  'if  Numidicus  wished 
men  to  marry,  he  need  not  have 
veferred  so  peremptorily  to  the  dis- 
quietudes  of  the  connection,  and  thus 
have  made  them  more  inclined  to  turn 
away  from  matrimony  than  given 
them  a  relish  for  it.*  But  a^dnst 
these  critics  one  honest  man  (whose 
name  of  Titus  Castridus  should  not 
be  forgotten  by  Posterity)  maintained 
that  Metellus  Numidicus  could  not 
have  spoken  more  properiy;  'For 
remark,^  said  he,  *  that  Metellns  was 
a  censor,   not  a  rhetorician.    It  be- 


comes rhetoricians  to  adorn,  and  dia« 
guise,  and  make  the  best  of  things ; 
Mt  Metellus,  samehit  vir — a  My 
and  Uamelesfl  man,  grave  and  sincere 
to  whit,  and  addressing  the  Boman 
peq>le  in  the  solemn  capacity  of  Cen- 
sor—was boimd  to  speak  the  plain 
tmth,  especially  as  he  was  treating  of 
a  snliject  on  which  the  observation  of 
every  day,  and  the  ezperienoe  of 
every  life,  could  not  leave  the  least 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  his  audience.* 
Still  Biceabooca,  having  decided  to 
marry,  has  no  doubt  prepared  him- 
self to  bear  all  the  concomitant 
evils — as  becomes  a  professed  sage ; 
and  I  own  I  admire  the  art  with 
wfaichPisistratushasdrawntheprecise 
woman  likely  to  suit  a  philosopher.** 

Pisistratus  bows,  and  looks  round 
complacently;  but  recoils  from  two 
very  peevish  and  discontented  faces 
femimne. 

Mr  Caxton  (completing  his  sen- 
tence,) —  *'  Not  only  as  regards 
mildness  of  temper  and  other  house- 
hold qualifications,  but  as  regards 
the  very  perton  of  the  olNect  of  his 
choice.  For  you  evidently  remem- 
bered, Pisistratus,  the  reply  of  Bias, 
jwhen  asked  his  opinion  on  marriage : 

f  Htm  coXmr  c£fi£,  h  aUrxpiar  Km  tl  jcoXnr, 
i«(tis  Kuunffir  ci  d^  tuaxp^f  ^tf  irou^. 

Pisistratus  tries  to  look  as  if  ho  had 
the  opinion  of  Bias  by  heart,  and  nods 
acquiescingly. 

MR  Caxton.— ''  Tliat  Is,  mjr  dears, 
'  the  woman  you  would  many  is  either 
handsome  or  ugly :  if  handsome,  she 
is  koin^,  viz.  yon  don't  have  her  to 
youreelf ;  if  ugly,  she  is  poin^ — that  is, 
a  fury.*  But,  as  it  is  observed  in  Aulns 
(vellins,  (whence  I  borrow  this  cita- 
tion,^ there  is  a  wide  interval  between 
handsome  and  ugly.  And  thus  £n- 
nius,  in  his  tra^Miy  of  MemaUmms^ 
uses  an  admirable  expression  to  desig- 
nate women  of  the  proper  degree  of 
matrimonial  comeliness,  such  as  a  phi- 
loaopher  would  select.  He  calls  this 
degree  siata  forma — a  rational,  me- 
diocre sort  of  beantVf  which  is  not 
liable  to  be  either  koin^  or  poin^ 
And  Fav<Mrinus,  who  was  a  remanably 
sensible  man,  and  came  from  Pro- 
venoe— the  male  inhabitants  of  which 
district  have  always  valued  themselves 
on  thdr  knowledge  of  love  and  ladies — 
calls  this  said  slola  forma  the  beauty 
of  wives — the  uxorial  beauty.  Bnnins 
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says,  that  women  of  a  stata  forma  are 
almost  always  safe  and  modest.  Now 
Jemima,  yon  observe,  is  described  as 
possessing  this  stata  forma ;  and  it  is 
the  nicety  of  yonr  observation  in 
this  respect,  which  I  like  the  most 
in  the  whole  of  yonr  description 
of  a  philosopher's  matrimonial 
courtship,  Plsistratns,  (excepting 
only  the  stroke  of  the  spectacles,)  for 
it  shows  that  yon  had  properly  con- 
sidered the  opinion  of  Bias,  and  mas- 
tered all  the  coanter  logic  suggested  in 
Book  V.  chapter  xi.,  of  Anlns  Gellias.** 
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"  For  all  that,*'  said  Blanche,  half- 
archly,  half- demurely,  with  a  smile  in 
the  eye,  and  a  pont  of  the  lip,  ^*  I  don*t 
remember  that  Pisistratns,  in  the  days 
when  he  wished  to  be  most  compli- 
mentary, ever  assured  mo  that  I  had 
a  stata  forma — a  rational,  mediocre 
sort  of  beauty." 

"  And  I  think,"  observed  my  uncle, 
^^  that  when  he  comes  to  his  real 
heroine,  whoever  that  may  be,  he  will 
not  trouble  his  head  much  about  either 
Bias  or  Anlns  Gellius." 


CRIPTEB  II. 


Matrimony  is  certainly  a  great 
change  in  life.  One  is  astonished  not 
to  find  a  notable  alteration  in  one's 
friend,  even  if  he  or  she  have  been 
only  wedded  a  week.  In  the  instance 
of  Dr  and  Mrs  Riccabocca  the  change 
was  peculiarly  visible.  To  speak 
first  of  the  lady,  as  in  chivalry  bound, 
Mrs  Riccabocca  had  entirely  renoun- 
ced that  melancholy  which  had  cha- 
racterised Miss  Jemima:  she  became 
even  sprightly  and  gay,  and  looked 
all  the  better  and  prettier  for  the 
alteration.  She  did  not  scruple  to 
confess  honestly  to  Mrs  Dale,  that 
she  was  now  of  opinion  that  the 
world  was  very  far  from  approaching 
its  end.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  she 
did  not  neglect  the  duty  which  the 
belief  she  had  abandoned  serves  to 
inculcate — "She  set  her  house  in 
order."  The  cold  and  penurious  ele- 
gance that  had  characterised  the 
Casino  disappeared  like  enchantment 
— that  is,  the  elegance  remained,  but 
the  cold  and  penury  fled  before  the 
sraile  of  woman.  Like  Puss-in-Boots 
after  the  nuptials  of  his  master, 
Jackeymo  only  now  caught  minnows 
and  sticklebacks  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. Jackeymo  looked  much 
plumper,  and  so  did  Riccabocca.  In 
a  word,  the  fair  Jemima  became  an 
excellent  wife.  Riccabocca  secretly 
thought  her  extravagant,  but,  like  a 
wise  man,  declined  to  look  at  the 
liousc  bills,  and  ate  his  joint  in  unre- 
proachfal  silence. 

Indeed,  there  was  so  much  unaf- 
fected kindness  in  the  nature  of  Mrs 
Riccabocca — beneath  the  quiet  of  her 
manner  there  beat  so  genially  the 


heart  of  the  Hazeldeans— that  she 
fairly  justified  the  favourable  antici- 
pations of  Mrs  Dale.    And  though 
the  Doctor  did  not  noisily  boast  of  his 
felicity,  nor,  as  some  new  married  folks 
do,  thrust  it  insultingly  under  the  nimis 
unctis  naribus — the  tumed-np  noses 
of  yonr  surly  old  married  folks,  nor 
force  it  gaudily  and  glaringly  on  the 
envious  eyes  of  the  single,  you  might 
still  see  that  he  was  a  more  cheeHhl 
and  light-hearted  man  than  before. 
His  smile  was  less  ironical,  his  po- 
liteness less  distant.  He  did  not  study 
Machiavelli  so  intensely, — and  he  did 
not  return  to  the  spectacles ;  which 
last  was  an  excellent  sign.  Moreover, 
the  humanising  influence  of  the  tidy 
English  wife  might  be  seen  in  the 
improvement  of  his  outward  or  artifi- 
cial man.    His  clothes  seemed  to  fit 
him  better ;  indeed,  the  clothes  were 
new.    Mrs  Dale  no  longer  remarked 
that  the  buttons  were  off  the  wrist- 
bands, which  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  her.    But  the  sage  still  remained 
faithful  to  the  pipe,  the  cloak,  and  the 
red  silk  umbrella.    Mrs  Riccabocca 
had  (to  her  credit  be  it  spoken)  used 
all  becoming  and  wifelike  arts  against 
these   three   remnants    of  the    old 
bachelor  Adam»  but  in  vain.  ^^Anima 
mia — ^soul  of  mine,"  said  the  Doctor 
tenderly,   "I  hold   the   cloak,    the 
umbrella,  and  the  pipe,  as  the  sole 
relics  that  remain  to  me  of  my  na- 
tive  country.     Respect   and   spare 
them." 

Mrs  Riccabocca  was  touched,  and 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that 
man,  let  him  be  ever  so  much  mar- 
ried, retains  certain  signs  of  his  an- 
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cient  independence — oartain  tokens  of 
bis  old  identity,  which  a  wife,  the 
most  despotic,  will  do  well  to  con- 
cede. She  conceded  Uie  dosk,  she 
submitted  to  the  nmbrella,  she  con- 
cealed ber  abhorrence  of  the  pipe. 
After  all,  considering  the  natural 
villany  of  our  sex,  she  confessed  to 
herself  that  she  might  have  been 
worse  off.  But,  throngh  all  the  calm 
and  cheerfulness  of  Bioeabocca,  a 
nervous  perturbation  was  snfllcientlj 
perceptible ; — it  commenced  after  the 
second  week  of  marriage — it  went  on 
increasing,  till  one  bright  sunny  after- 
noon, as  be  was  stanSng  on  his  ter- 
race gazing  down  upon  the  road)  at 
which  Jackeymo  was  placed, — lo,  a 
stage-coach  stopped  1  The  Doctor 
made  a  bound,  and  put  both  hands 
to  his  heart  as  if  he  had  been  shot ; 
he  then  leapt  over  the  balustrade, 
and  his  wife  from  her  window  beheld 
him  flying  down  the  hill,  with  his 
long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  till 
the  trees  hid  him  from  her  sight. 

'^  Ah,*^  thought  she  with  a  natural 
pang  of  conjugal  jealousy,  **  hence- 
forth I  am  only  second  in  his  home. 
He  has  gone  to  welcome  his  child  1  *^ 
And  at  that  reflection  Mrs  Riccabocca 
shed  tears. 


Bat  so  naturally  aaiable  was  she, 
this  she  hastened  to  earfo  her  emo- 
tion,  and  effaoe  as  wdl  as  she  oonkl 
the  trace  of  a  stepmother's  grief. 
When  this  was  done,  and  a  silent 
self-reboking  prayer  mnrmnred  over, 
the  good  woman  descended  the  stairs 
with  alacrity,  and,  sunmoning  op 
her  best  smiles,  emerged  on  the 
terraoe. 

She  was  repaid ;  for  scarcely  had 
she  come  bito  the  open  air,  when  two 
little  arms  were  thrown  round  her, 
and  the  sweetest  voice  that  ever 
came  from  a  child's  lips,  sighed  out  in 
broken  English,  *^  Good  mamma,  love 
me  a  little.'* 

"  Love  you?  with  my  whole  heart  T' 
cried  the  stepmother,  with  all  a  mo- 
ther's honest  passion.  And  she  clasped 
the  child  to  her  breast. 

^^God  bless  yon,  my  wilel'*  said 
Bioeabocca,  in  a  hnsky  tone. 

''Please  take  this  too,"  added 
Jackeymo  in  Italian,  as  well  as  his 
sobs  would  let  him — and  he  broke  <^ 
a  great  bough  full  of  blossoms  from 
his  Cavonrite  orange-tree,  and  thrust 
it  into  his  mistresses  hand.  She  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  what  he 
meant  by  it! 
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Yiolantc  was  indeed  a  bewitching 
child— a  child  to  whom  I  defy 
Mrs  Caudle  herself  (immortal  Mrs 
Caudle  I^  to  have  been  a  harsh 
stepmother. 

Look  at  her  now,  as,  released  from 
those  kindlv  arms,  she  stands,  still 
clinging  with  one  hand  to  her  new 
mamma,  and  holding  out  the  other 
to  lUccaboocA — with  those  large  dark 
eyes  swimming  in  happy  tears.  What 
a  lovely  smile  I — what  an  ingennoos 
candid  brow!  She  looks  delicate — 
she  evideutly  requires  care-~she  wants 
the  mother.  And  rare  is  the  woman 
who  would  not  love  her  the  better  for 
that !  Still,  what  an  innocent  infim- 
tine  bloom  in  those  clear  smooth 
cheeks!— and  in  that  alight  frame, 
what  exquisite  natural  grace ! 

''  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  yoor  none, 
dariing?**  said  Mrs  Riccabocca,  ob- 
serving a  dark  foreign-looking  woman, 
dressed  ytry  strangely—without  cap 


or  bonnet,  but  a  great  silver  arrow 
stuck  in  her  hair,  and  a  filagree 
chain  or  necklace  resting  upon  her 
kerchief. 

''  Ah,  good  Annette,**  said  Violante 
in  Italian.  '^Papa,  she  says  she  is 
to  go  back ;  but  ane  is  not  to  go  back 
-4s  she?** 

Riccabocca,  who  had  scarcely  before 
noticed  the  woman,  started  at  that 
question — exchanged  a  nq>id  glance 
with  Jackeymo— and  then,  muttering 
some  inandible  excuse,  approached 
the  Nurse,  and,  beckoning  her  to  fol- 
low him,  went  away  into  ue  grounds. 
He  did  not  return  for  more  than  an 
hcmr,  nor  did  the  woman  then  accom- 
peay  him  home.  He  said  briefly  to 
nia  wile  that  the  Nurse  was  obligcMl  to 
return  at  once  to  Italy,  and  that  she 
would  stay  in  the  village  to  catch  the 
mail :  that  indeed  she  would  be  of  no 
use  in  their  establishment,  as  she 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  Eti^ish; 
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imt  thAt  he  was  sadly  afraid  Yiolante 
.would  pine  for  her.  And  Yiolante 
did  pine  at  first.  But  still,  to  a  child 
it  is  so  great  a  thing  to  find  a  parent — 
to  be  at  home  —  that,  tender  and 
gratefnl  as  Yiolante  was,  she  conld 
not  be  inconsolable  while  her  father 
was  there  to  comfort. 

For  the  first  few  days,  Riccabocca 
scarcely  permitted  any  one  to  be  with 
his  daughter  but  himself.    He  would 
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not  even  leave  her  alone  with  his 
Jemima.  They  walked  out  together 
— ^sat  together  fbr  hours  in  the  Belvi- 
dere.  Then  by  degrees  he  began  to 
resign  her  more  and  more  to 
Jemima^s  care  and  tuition,  especially 
in  English,  of  which  language  at 
present  she  spoke  only  a  few  sen- 
tences, (previously,  perhaps,  learned 
b^  heart,)  so  as  to  be  clearly  intelli- 
gible. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


There  was  one  person  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Dr  Kiccabocca,  who  was 
satisfied  neither  with  the  marriage  of 
his  master  nor  the  arrival  of  Yiolante 
— and  that  was  our  Mend  Lenny 
Fairfiel d.  Previous  to  the  all-  absorb- 
ing duties  of  courtship,  the  young 
peasant  had  secured  a  very  large 
share  of  Riccabocca^s  attention.  The 
sage  had  felt  interest  in  the  growth  of 
this  rude  intelligence  struggling  up 
to  light.  But  what  with  the  wooing, 
and  what  with  the  wedding,  Lenny 
Fairfield  had  sunk  very  much  out  of 
his  artificial  position  as  pupil,  into 
his  natural  station  of  under-gardener. 
And  on  the  arrival  of  Yiolante,  he 
saw,  with  natural  bitterness,  that  he 
was  clean  forgotten,  not  only  by 
Biccabocca,  but  almost  by  Jackeymo. 
It  was  true  that  the  master  still  lent 
him  books,  and  the  servant  still  gave 
him  lectures  on  horticulture.  But 
Riccabocca  had  no  time  nor  inclina- 
tion now  to  amuse  himself  with  en- 
lightening that  tumult  of  conjecture 
which  the  books  created.  And  if 
Jackeymo  had  been  covetous  of  those 
mines  of  gold  buried  beneath  the 
acres  now  fairly  taken  from  the  Squire, 
(and  good-naturedly  added  rent-free, 
as  an  aid  to  Jemima's  dower,)  before 
the  advent  of  the  young  lady  whose 
future  dowry  the  produce  was  to 
swell — now  that  she  was  actually 
under  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  servant, 
such  a  stimulus  was  given  to  his  in- 
dustry, that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else  but  the  land,  and  the  revolution 
he  designed  to  efiect  in  its  natural 
English  crops.  The  garden,  save 
only  the  orange- trees,  was  abandoned 
entirely  to  Lenny,  and  additional 
labourers  were  called  in  for  the  field- 
work.    Jackeymo  had  discovered  that 


one  part  of  the  soil  was  suited  to 
lavender,  that  another  woidd  grow 
camomile.  He  had  in  his  heart  ap- 
portioned a  beautiful  field  of  rich  loam 
to  flax ;  but  against  the  growth  of 
flax  the  Squire  set  his  face  obstinately. 
That  most  lucrative,  perhaps,  of  all 
crop,  when  soil  and  skill  suit,  had,  it 
wotild  appear,  been  formerly  attempted 
in  England  much  more  commonly 
than  it  is  now;  since  you  will  find 
few  old  leases  which  do  not  contain 
a  clause  prohibitory  of  flax,  as  an 
impoverishment  of  the  land.  And 
though  Jackejono  learnedly  endea- 
vouiid  to  prove  to  the  Squire  that 
the  flax  itself  contained  particles 
which,  if  returned  to  the  soil,  repaid 
all  that  the  crop  took  away,  Mr 
Hazeldean  had  his  old-fashioned  pre- 
judices  on  the  matter,  which  were  in- 
superable. "  My  forefathers,"  quoth 
he,  *^  did  not  put  that  clause  in  their 
leases  without  good  cause ;  and  as 
the  Casino  lands  are  entailed  on 
Frank,  I  have  no  right  to  gratify 
your  foreign  whims  at  his  expense." 

To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  flax, 
Jackeymo  resolved  to  convert  a  very 
nice  bit  of  pasture  into  orchard 
ground,  which  he  calculated  would 
bring  in  £10  net  per  acre  by  the 
time  Miss  Yiolante  was  marriageable. 
At  this.  Squire  pished  a  little ;  but  as 
it  was  quite  clear  that  the  land  would 
be  all  the  more  valuable  hereafter  for 
the  fruit  trees,  he  consented  to  permit 
the  *  grass  land '  to  be  thus  partially 
broken  up. 

All  these  changes  left  poor  Lenny 
Fairfield  very  much  to  himself— at  a 
time  when  the  new  and  strange  de- 
vices which  the  initiation  into  book 
knowledge  creates,  made  it  most 
desirable  that  he  should   have  the 
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ooDsUnt    guidance    of   a    superior  collage  rtry  anllen  and  Ywy  moody, 

mind.  he  snddenly  came  in  conlact  witk 

One  evening  after  his  worlc,  as  Sproll  Uie  tinker. 
Lennj  was  relaming  to  his  mother's 


cnAma  ▼. 


The  tinker  was  seated  nnder  a 
hedge,  liammering  awaj  at  an  old 
kettle—with  a  little  firo  baming  in 
front  of  him — and  the  donkey  hard  by, 
indulging  in  a  placid  doze.  Mr 
Sprott  looked  np  as  Lenny  passed— 
nodded  kindly,  and  said— 

**Good  evenin*,  Lenny:  glad  to 
hear  yon  be  so  *spectably  sitivated 
with  ifounseer." 

"Ay,"  answered  Lenny,  with  a 
leaven  of  ranconr  in  his  recollections, 
«*  Tenure  not  ashamed  to  speak  to 
me  now,  that  I  am  not  in  disgrace. 
But  it  was  in  disgrace,  when  it  wasnH 
my  fanlt,  that  the  real  gentleman 
was  most  kind  to  mc." 

"Ar— r,  I.ienny,"  said  the  Tinker, 
with  a  prolonged  rattle  in  that  said 
Ar— r,  which  was  not  withont  great 
significance.  "  Bat  yon  sees  the  real 
gentleman  who  han*t  got  his  bread  to 
gel,  can  hafTord  to  'spise  his  cracter 
m  the  world.  A  poor  tinker  most  be 
timbersome  and  nice  in  his  *socin- 
lions.  Bat  sit  down  here  a  bit, 
Lenny ;  IVe  snmmat  to  say  to  ye !  *' 

**  To  me—" 

"To  ye.  Give  the  neddy  a  shove 
ont  i*  the  vay,  and  sit  down,  I  say." 

Lenny  rather  reluctantly,  and  some- 
what superciliously,  accepted  this  in- 
vitation. 

"  I  hears,"  said  the  Tinker  in  a 
voice  made  rather  indistinct  by  a 
couple  of  nails  which  he  had  inserted 
between  his  teeth  ;  "  I  hears  as  how 
you  be  unkimmon  fond  of  reading. 
I  ha*  sum  nice  cheap  books  in  mybi^ 
yonder— sum  as  low  as  a  penny." 

"  I  shonld  like  to  see  them,"  said 
I^enny,  his  eyes  sparkling. 

The  Tinker  rose,  opened  one  of  the 

Kniers  on  the  ass*s  back,  look  out  a 
g  which  he  placed  before  Lenny, 
and  told  him  to  suit  himself.  The 
young  peasant  desired  no  better. 
He  spread  all  the  contents  of  the 
bag  on  the  sward,  and  a  motley  col- 
lection of  food  for  the  mind  was 
there—  food  and  poison  —  9erpaUe$ 
amities— good  and  eviL    Here,  Mil- 


ton's Paradise  Lost,  there  The  Age 
of  Reason — ^here  Methodist  Tracts, 
there  Thie  Principles  of  Socialism 
— ^Treatises  on  Usdnl  Knowledge  by 
sound  learning  actuated  by  pure  bene- 
volence—Appeals  to  Operatives  by 
the  shallowest  reasoners,  instigated 
by  the  same  ambition  that  had  moved 
Eratosthenes  to  the  conflagration  of 
a  temple ;  works  of  fiction  admirable 
as  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  innocent  as 
the  Old  English  Baron,  beside  coarse 
translations  of  such  garbage  as  had 
rotted  away  the  youth  of  France  under 
Louis  Quinze.  This  miscellany  was 
an  epitome,  in  short,  of  the  mixed 
Worid  of  Books,  of  that  vast  City  of 
the  Press,  with  its  palaces  and  hovels, 
its  aqueducts  ana  sewers  —  which 
opens  all  alike  to  the  naked  eye  and 
the  curious  mind  of  him  to  whom  you 
say,  in  the  Tlnker^s  careless  phrase, 
"  suit  yourself." 

Bot  it  is  not  the  first  impulse  of  a 
natare,  healthful  and  still  pare,  to 
settle  in  the  hovel  and  lose  itself 
amidst  the  sewers  ;  and  Lenny  Fair- 
field turned  innocently  over  the  bad 
books,  and  selecting  two  or  three  of 
the  best,  brought  them  to  the  Tinker 
and  asked  the  price. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr  Sprott,  putting 
on  his  spectacles,  "you  has  taken 
the  werry  dearest :  them  *ere  be  much 
cheaper,  and  more  hinterestin'." 

"  But  I  don*t  fancy  tjiem,"  answered 
Lenny;  "I  don*t  understand  what 
they  are  about,  and  this  seems  to  tell 
one  how  the  steam-engine  Is  made, 
and  has  nice  plates;  and  this  is  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  which  Parson  Dale  once 
said  he  would  give  me— Pd  rather 
boy  it  out  of  my  own  money." 

"  Well,  please  yourself,"  quoth  the 
Tinker;  "you  shall  have  the  books 
for  four  bob,  and  yon  can  pay  me 
next  month." 

"  Four  bobs— four  shillings  ?  it  i j  a 
great  sum,"  said  Lennv,  "  but  I  will 
lay  by,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to 
tivsl  me ;  good  evening,  ^Ir  Sprott." 

"  Suy  a  bit,"  said  the  Tinker  ; 
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"  ni  just  throw  yott  these  two  little 
tracks  into  the  barging ;  they  be  only 
a  shilling  a  dozen,  so  Wa  but  tuppence 
— and  ven  you  has  read  those,  vy, 
you'll  be  a  reglar  customer." 

The  tinker  tossed  to  Lenny  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  Appeals  to  Operatives, 
and  the  peasant  took  them  up  grate- 
fully. 

The  young  knowledge-seeker  went 
his  way  across  the  green  fields,  and 
under  the  still  autumn  foliage  of  the 
hedgerows.    He  looked  first  at  one 
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book,  then  at  another;  he  did  not 
know  on  which  to  settle. 

The  Tinker  rose  and  made  a  fire 
with  leaves  and  furze  and  sticks, 
some  dry  and  some  green. 

Lenny  has  now  opened  No.  1  of 
the  tracts :  they  are  the  shortest  to 
read,  and  don't  require  so  much  efibrt 
of  the  mind  as  the  explanation  of  the 
steam-engine. 

The  Tinker  has  now  set  on  his 
grimy  glue-pot,  and  the  glue  sim- 
mers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


As  Yiolante  became  more  familiar 
with  her  new  home,  and  those  around 
her  became  more  familiar  with 
Yiolante,  she  was  remarked  for  a 
certain  stateliness  of  manner  and 
bearing,  which,  had  it  been  less  evi- 
dently natural  and  inborn,  would  have 
seemed  misplaced  in  the  daughter  of 
a  forlorn  exile,  and  would  have  been 
rare  at  so  early  an  age  among  children 
of  the  loftiest  pretensions.  It  was 
with  the  air  of  a  little  princess  that 
she  presented  her  tiny  hand  to  a 
friendly  pressure,  or  submitted  her 
calm  clear  cheek  to  a  presuming  kiss. 
Yet  withal  she  was  so  graceful,  and 
her  very  stateliness  was  so  pretty  and 
captivating,  that  she  was  not  the  less 
loved  for  all  her  grand  airs.  And, 
indeed,  she  deserved  to.  be  loved ;  for 
though  she  was  certainly  prouder  than 
Mr  Dale  could  approve  of,  her  pride 
was  devoid  of  egotism ;  and  that  is  a 
pride  by  no  means  common.  She  had 
an  intuitive  forethought  for  others ; 
you  could  see  that  she  was  capable  of 
that  grand  woman-heroism,  abnega- 
tion of  self;  and  though  she  was  an 
original  child,  and  often  grave  and 
musing,  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy, 
sweet,  but  deep  in  her  character,  still 
she  was  not  above  the  happy  genial 
merriment  of  childhood,  — only  her 
silver  laugh  was  more  attuned,  and  her 
gestures  more  composed,  than  those 
of  children  habituated  to  many  play- 
fellows usually  are.  Mrs  Hazeldean 
liked  her  best  when  she  was  gi*ave, 
and  said  "she  would  become  a  very 
sensible  woman."  Mrs  Dale  liked 
her  best  when  she  was  gay,  and  said 
*^  she  was  bom  to  make  many  a  heart 
ache ;"  for  which  Mrs  Dale  was  pro- 
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perly  reproved  by  the  Parson.  Mrs 
Hazeldean  gave  her  a  little  set  of 
garden  tools;  Mrs  Dale  a  picture- 
book  and  a  beautiful  doll.  For  a  long 
time  the  book  and  the  doll  had  the 
preference.  But  Mrs  Hazeldean 
having  observed  to  Riccabocca  that 
the  poor  child  looked  pale,  and  ought 
to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air,  the 
wise  father  ingeniously  pretended  to 
Yiolante  that  Mrs  Riccabocca  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  pictnre- 
book,  and  that  he  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  the  doll,  upon  which  Yiolante 
hastened  to  give  them  both  away^ 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
mamma  (as  she  called  Mrs  Kiccabocca^ 
was  admiring  the  picture-book,  and 
Riccabocca  with  austere  gravity  dan- 
dled the  doll.  Then  Riccabocca  assured 
her  that  she  could  be  of  great  use  to 
him  in  the  garden;  and  Yiolante 
instantly  put  into  movement  her 
spade,  hoe,  and  wheel-barrow. 

This  last  occupation  brought  her 
into  immediate  contact  with  Mr 
I^eonard  Fairfield ;  and  that  personage 
one  morning,  to  his  great  horror, 
found  Miss  Yiolante  had  nearly  exter- 
minated a  whole  celery-bed,  which 
she  had  ignorantly  conceived  to  be  a 
crop  of  weeds. 

Lenny  was  extremely  angry.  He 
snatched  away  the  hoe,  and  said 
angrily,  "You  must  not  do  that, 
Miss.    I'll  tell  your  papa  if  you—" 

Yiolante  drew  herself  up,  and  never 
having  been  so  spoken  to  before,  at 
least  since  her  arrival  in  England, 
there  was  something  comic  in  the 
surprise  of  her  large  eyes,  as  well  as 
something  tragic  in  the  dignity  of  her 
offended  mien.    *'  It  is  very  naughty 
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otjouy  Miss,**  oonUiiaed  Laoiuucd  in 
a  milder  tone,  for  he  was  both  softeaed 
bj  the  eyes  and  awed  bj  the  mien, 
^^and  I  trost  jon  will  not  do  it 
a^D.*' 

^^Non  cttpueo,^'  (I  don*t  under- 
stand,) murmured  Yiolantey  and  the 
dark  eyes  filled  with  tears.  At  that 
moment  up  came  Jackeymo;  and 
Yiolante,  pointing  to  Leonard,  said, 
with  an  effort  not  to  betray  her 
emotion,  ^*  //  fancmllo  e  maUo  groB* 
§okmo^^^  (he  is  a  very  rude  boy.^ 

Jackeymo  turned  to  Leonard  with 
the  look  of  an  enraged  tiger.  **  How 
you  daro,  scum  of  de  earth  that  yon 
are,**  cried  he/  *^  how  you  dare  make 
cry  the  signorina?**  And  his  Eng- 
lish not  supplying  familiar  vitupera- 
tives  sufficiently,  be  poured  out  imon 
Lenny  such  a  prolusion  of  Italian 
abase,  that  the  boy  turned  red  and 
white  in  a  breath  with  rage  and  per- 
plexity. 

Yiolante  took  instant  compassion 
upon  the  victim  she  had  made,  and, 
with  true  feminine  caprice,  now 
began  to  scold  Jackeymo  for  his 
anger,  and,  finally  approaching 
Leonard,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  said  with  a  kindness  at  once 
childlike  and  queenly,  and  in  the 
prettiest  imaginable  mixture  of  im- 
perfect Eogl&h  and  soft  Italian,  to 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice, 
and  shall  therefore  tran^te:  '*I>on*t 
mind  him.  I  dare  say  it  was  all  my 
fault,  only  I  did  not  uderstand  you : 
are  not  these  things  weeds  ?** 

^'  No,  my  darling  signorina,**  said 
Jackeymo  in  Italian,  looking  ruefully 
at  the  celery-bed,  ^*they  are  not 
weeds,  and  they  sell  very  well  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  But  still,  if  it 
amuses  you  to  pluck  them  up,  I  should 
like  to  see  who*s  to  prevent  it.** 

Lenny  walked  away.  He  had  been 
called  ^'  the  scum  of  the  earth,**  by  a 
foreigner  too !  He  had  again  been  ill- 
treated  for  doing  what  he  conoeived 
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his  duty.  He  was  again  feeling  the 
distinction  between  rich  and  poor, 
and  he  now  fancied  that  that  distinc- 
tion involved  deadly  warfare,  for  be 
had  read  from  beginning  to  end  l^eee 
two  damnable  tracts  which  the 
Tinker  had  presented  to  him.  Bat 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  angry  disturb* 
anoe  of  his  mind,  he  felt  the  soft 
touch  of  the  infant*s  hand,  the  sooth- 
ing infioence  of  lier  conciliating  words, 
and  he  was  half  ashamed  that  he  had 
spoken  so  roughly  to  a  child. 

Still,  not  trusUng  himself  to  speak, 
he  walked  away  and  sat  down  at  a 
distance.  "  I  don*t  see,**  thought  he, 
*^  why  there  should  be  rich  and  poor, 
master  and  servant**  Lenny,  be  it 
remembered,  had  not  heard  the  Par- 
son's Political  Sermon. 

An  hour  after,  having  composed 
himself,  Lenny  returned  to  his  wori^ 
Jackeymo  was  no  longer  in  the 
garden;  he  had  gone  to  the  fields; 
bot  Kiccabocca  was  standing  by 
the  celery -bed,  and  holding  the 
red  silk  umbrella  over  Yiolante  as 
she  sat  on  the  ground  looking  up  at 
her  father  with  those  eyes  alrMdy 
so  full  of  intelligence,  and  love, 
and  sonl. 

**  Lenny,**  said  Riceabocea,  '*my 
young  lady  has  been  telling  me  that 
she  has  been  very  naughty,  and 
Giacomo  very  unjust  to  yon.  For- 
give them  both.** 

Lenny's  snUenness  melted  in  an 
instant:  the  reminiscenoe  of  tracts 
Nos.  1  and  2,— 

**  Ltk«  the  hMelan  fabric  of  a  Tifioa, 
Left  not  A  wreck  bebiikL** 

He  raised  eyes,  swimming  with  all 
his  native  goodness,  toward  the  wise 
man,  and  dropped  them  gratefully  on 
the  face  of  the  infant  peace-maker. 
Then  he  turned  away  his  head  and 
fairly  wept.  The  ParMm  was  right : 
^  O  ye  poor,  have  charity  fbr  the  rich ; 
O  ye  rich,  respect  the  poor.** 


*  It  Mtd  aoaroely  b«  obttrvMl,  that  Jad»j«io,  la  hit  OMvtnatioiif  with  his 
natter  or  ViolMtt,  or  kit  oomhmmom  with  hisstift  taipldyi  hit  nativt  Imngoage,  whioh 
it  therefore  tnui«lated  without  the  bloaden  that  he  it  driToa  to  oommit  whea  eooi- 
polled  to  tnut  hiiatelf  to  ths  tongne  of  the  eoaatry  io  which  he  it  a  tojoamer. 
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Now  from  that  day  tbe  humble 
Lemiy  and  the  regal  Yiolante  became 
great  friends.  With  what  pride  he 
taoght  her  to  distingnish  between 
celery  and  weeds — and  how  prond 
too  was  she  when  she  learned  that 
shewastiM^/  There  is  not  a  greater 
pleasure  yon  can  give  to  children,  espe- 
cially female  children,  than  to  make 
them  feel  they  are  abready  of  valoe  in 
the  world,  and  serviceable  as  well  as 
protected.  Weeks  and  months  rdled 
away,  and  Lenny  still  read,  not  only 
the  books  lent  him  by  the  Doctor, 
but  those  he  bonght  of  Mr  Sprott. 
As  for  the  bombs  and  shells  against 
religion  which  the  Tinker  carried  in 
his  bag,  Lenny  was  not  induced  to 
blow  himself  up  with  them.  He  had 
been  reared  from  his  cradle  in  simple 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Divme 
Father,  and  the  tender  Saviour,  whose 
life  beyond  all  records  of  human  good- 
ness, whose  death  beyond  all  epics  of 
mortal  heroism,  no  being  whose 
infancy  has  been  taught  to  supplicate 
the  Merciful  and  adore  the  Holy,  yea, 
even  though  his  later  life  may  be 
entangled  amidst  the  thorns  of  some 
desolate  pyrrhonism,  can  ever  hear 
reviled  and  scoffed  without  a  shock 
to  the  conscience  and  a  revolt  of  the 
heart.  As  the  deer  recoils  by  instinct 
from  the  tiger,  as  the  very  look  of  the 
scorpion  deters  you  from  handling  it, 
though  you  never  saw  a  scorpion 
before,  so  the  very  first  line  in  some 
ribald  profanity  on  which  the  Tinker 
pat  his  black  finger,  made  Lenny's 
blood  run  cold.  Safe,  too,  was  the 
peasant  boy  from  any  temptation  in 
works  of  a  gross  and  licentious  nature, 
not  only  because  of  the  happy  igno- 
rance of  his  rural  life,  but  because  of 
a  more  enduring  safe- guard — genius  I 
Genius,  that,  manly,  robust,  healthfhl 
as  it  be,  is  long  before  it  lose  its 
instinctive  Dorian  modesty ;  shame- 
faced, because  so  susceptible  to  gioiy 
—  genius,  that  loves  indeed  to 
dream,  but  on  the  violet  bank,  not  the 
dung- hill.  Wherefore,  even  in  the 
error  of  the  senses,  it  seeks  to  escape 
from  the  sensual  into  worlds  of  fancy, 
sabtle  and  refined.  But  apart  from 
the  passions,  true  genius  is  the  most 
practical  of  all  human  gifts.  Like  the 


Apollo,  whom  the  Greek  worshipped 
as  its  type,  even  Aready  Is  its  exile, 
not  its  home.  Soon  weaiy  of  the 
dalliance  of  Tenp^,  it  ascends  to  its 
mission — the  Archer  of  the  silver  bow, 
the  guide  of  the  car  of  liffht.  Speak- 
ing more  plainly,  genius  is  the  enthu- 
siasm for  selMmprovement ;  it  ceases 
or  sleeps  the  moment  it  desists  from 
seeking  some  object  which  it  beHeves 
of  value,  and  by  that  object  it  insen- 
sibly connects  its  selMmprovement 
with  the  positive  advance  <^  the 
worid.  At  present  Lenny's  genius  had 
no  bias  that  was  not  to  the  Positive 
and  Usefhi.  It  tool^  tlra  Erection 
natural  to  his  sphere,  and  the  wants 
therein— viz.,  to  the  arts  which  we- 
call  mechanicid.  He  wanted  to  know 
about  steanh-engines  and  Artesian 
wells;  and  to  know  about  them  it 
was  necessary  to  know  something  of 
mechanics  and  hydrostatics;  so  he 
bought  popuhu*  elementary  works  on 
those  mystic  sdences,  and  set  an  the 
powers  of  his  mind  at  woric  on  experi- 
ments. 

Noble  and  generooa  spirits  are  ye. 
who,  with  small  care  for  fiime,  and 
little  reward  from  pelf,  have  opened 
to  the  intellects  of  the  poor  the  portals 
of  wisdom  I  I  honour  and  revere  ye ; 
only  do  not  think  ye  have-  done  all 
that  is  needful.  Consider,  I  pray  ye, 
whether  so  good  a  choice  from  the 
Tinker's  bag  would  have  been  made 
by  a  boy  whom  religion  had  not  scared 
from  the  Pestilent,  and  genius  had  not 
led  to  the  Self-Improving.  And  Licnny 
did  not  whoUy  escape  from  the  me- 
phitic  portions  of  the  motley  elements 
from  which  his  awakening  mind  dbrew 
its  nurture.  Thfaik  not  it  was  all  pure 
oxygen  that  the  panting  lip  drew  in. 
No ;  there  were  stm  those  rafiamma- 
tory  tracts.  Political  I  do  not  like  to 
call  them,  for  politics  mean  the  art  of 
government,  and  the  tracts  I  speak  of 
assailed  all  government  which  man- 
kind has  hitherto  recognised.  Sad  rub- 
bish, porhaps,  were  such  tracts  to  you, 
O  sound  thhiker,  in  yonr  easy- chair  f 
Or  to  you,  practised  statesman,  at 
your  post  on  the  Treasury  Bench — ^to 
you,  calm  dignitary  of  a  learned  Ghurdi 
— or  to  you,  my  lord  judge,  who  may 
often  have  sent  frx>m  your  bar  to  the 
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dire  OrcoB  of  Norfolk*8  Ulo  the  shosU 
of  men  wbom  that  rubbish,  falling 
simnltaneonBly  on  the  bnmpa  of  ac- 
quisitiveness and  combativeness,  hath 
untimely  slain.  Sad  rubbish  to  you  I 
But  seems  it  such  rubbish  to  the  poor 
man,  to  whom  it  promises  a  paradise 
on  the  easy  terms  of  upsettmg  a 
world  ?  For  ye  see,  these  **  Appeals  to 
Operatives*'  represent  that  same 
world-upsetting  as  the  simplest  thing 
imaginable — a  sort  of  two-and- two- 
make- four  proposition.  The  poor 
have  only  got  to  set  their  strong 
hands  to  the  axle,  and  heave- a-hoy  I 
and  hurrah  for  the  topsey-tnrvey  1 
Then,  just  to  put  a  little  wholesome 
rage  into  the  heave* a-hoy!  it  is  so 
facile  to  accompany  the  eloquence  of 
**  Appeals  **  with  a  kind  of  stir-the- 
bilc-up  statistics — *^  Abuses  of  the 
Aristocracy  " — "  Jobs  of  the  Priest- 
hood "— '*  Expenses  of  Army  kept  up 
for  Peers*  younger  sons" — "Wars 
contracted  for  the  villanous  purpose 
of  raising  the  rents  of  the  landowners" 
— all  arithmetically  dished  up,  and 
seasoned  with  talcs  of  every  gentle- 
man who  has  committed  a  misdeed, 
every  clergyman  who  has  dishonoured 
his  cloth ;  as  if  such  instances  were 
fair  8]K*cimens  of  average  gentlemen 
and  ministers  of  religion!  All  thii, 
passionately  advanced,  (and  observe, 
never  answered,  for  that  literature 
admits  no  controversialists,  and  the 
writer  has  it  all  his  own  way,)  mav  |>e 
rubbish  ;  but  it  is  out  of  such  rubbish 
that  operatives  build  barricades  for 
attack,  and  legislators  prisons  for  de- 
fence. 

Our  poor,  friend  Lenny  drew  plenty 
of  tills  stuff  from  the  Tinker's  bag.  He 
thought  it  very  clover  and  very  elo- 
quent ;  and  he  supposed  the  statistics 
were  as  true  as  mathematical  demon- 
strations. 

A  famous  knowledge-diffnser  is 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  tells 
me,  *' increase  education,  and  cheapen 
ffood  books,  and  all  this  rubbish  will 
disappear  I"  Sir,  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it.  If  you  printed  Ricardo 
and  Adam  Smith  at  a  farthing  a  vo- 
lume, I  still  believe  that  they  would 
be  as  little  read  by  the  operatives  as 
they  arc  now-a-davs  by  a  venr  large 

roportion  of  highly  cultivated  men. 
still  believe  that,  while  the  press 
works,  atucks  on  the  rich,  and  pro« 


pofiltions  for  heave- a-hoys,  will  always 
form  a  popular  portion  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Labour.  There^s  Lenny  Fair- 
field reading  a  treatise  on  hydraulics, 
and  constructing  a  model  for  a  foun- 
tain into  the  bargain ;  but  that  docs 
not  prevent  his  acquiescence  in  any 
proposition  for  getting  rid  of  a  National 
Debt,  which  he  certainlv  never  agreed 
to  pay,  and  which  he  is  told  makes 
sugar  and  tea  so  shamefully  dear.  No. 
I  toll  you  what  does  a  little  counter- 
act those  eloquent  incentives  to  break 
his  own  head  against  the  strong  walls 
of  the  Social  System — It  is,  that  he  has 
twoeyes  in  that  head,  which  are  not  al- 
ways employed  in  reading.  And,  hav- 
ing been  told  in  print  that  masters  are 
tyrants,  parsons  hypocrites  or  drones 
in  the  hive,  and  landowners  vampires 
and  bloodsuckers,  he  looks  out  into 
the  little  world  around  him,  and,  first, 
he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
his  master  is  not  a  tyrant,  (perhaps 
because  he  is  a  foreigner  and  a  philo- 
sopher, and,  for  what  I  and  Lenu}" 
know,  a  republican.)  But  then  Parson 
Dale,  though  Iligh  Church  to  the 
marrow,  is  neithernypocrite  nor  drone. 
He  has  a  very  good  Uving,  it  is  true — 
much  better  than  he  ought  to  have, 
according  to  the  **  politi<^"  opinions 
of  those  tracts ;  but  Lenny  is  obliged 
to  confess  that,  if  Parson  Dale  were  a 
penny  the  poorer,  he  would  do  a  pen- 
nyworth's less  good ;  and,  comparing 
one  parish  with  another,  such  as 
Boodhall  and  llazeldean,  ho  is  dimly 
aware  that  there  is  no  greater  civi- 
uscu  than  a  parson  tolerably  well 
ofi*.  Then,  too,  Squire  IIazcldean« 
though  as  arrant  a  Tory  as  ever  stood 
upon  shoe-leather,  is  certainly  not  a 
vamphre  nor  bloodsucker.  lie  does 
not  feed  on  the  public ;  a  great  many 
of  the  public  feed  upon  him :  and, 
therefore,  his  practical  experience  a 
little  staggers  and  perplexes  Lenny 
FaLrfield  as  to  the  gospel  accuracy  of 
his  theoretical  dogmas.  Masters,  par- 
sons, and  landowners  I  having,  at  the 
risk  of  all  popularity,  just  given  a  coup 
de  Dotie  to  certain  sages  extremely  the 
fiubion  at  present,  I  am  not  going  to 
let  yon  ofi*  without  an  admonitory  Ilea 
hi  tne  ear.  Don't  suppose  that  any 
mere  scribbling  and  typework  will 
Boflke  to  answer  the  scribbling  and 
typework  set  at  work  to  demolish  you 
-^write  down  that  rubbish  you  cau*t 
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— live  it  down  yon  may.  If  yon  are 
rich,  like  Sqnire  Hazeldean,  do  good 
with  yonr  money ;  if  yon  are  poor, 
like  Signer  Riccabocca,  do  good  with 
yonr  kindness. 

See !  there  is  Lenny  now  receiving 
his  weeVs  wages ;  and  though  Lenny 
knows  that  he  can  get  higher  wages 
In  the  very  next  parish,  his  bine  eyes 
are  sparkling  with  gratitude,  not  at 
the  chink  of  the  money,  bnt  at  the 
poor  exile's  friendly  talk  on  things 
apart  from  all  serrice ;  while  Yiolante 
is  descending  the  steps  from  the  ter- 
race, charged  by  her  mother-in-law 
with  a  little  basket  of  sago,  and 
suchlike   delicacies,    for   Mrs  Fair* 
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field,  who  has  been  ailing  the  last  few 
days. 

Lenny  will  see  the  Unker  as  he  goes 
home,  and  he  will  bny  a  most  Demoe- 
thenean  *^  Appeal " — a  tract  of  tracts, 
upon  the  *'  Propriety  of  Strikes,**  and 
the  Avarice  of  Masters.  Bnt,  some- 
how or  other,  I  think  a  few  words 
from  Signer  Riccabocca,  that  did  not 
cost  the  Signer  a  farthing,  and  tJie 
sight  of  his  mother*8  smile  at  the 
contents  of  the  basket,  which  cost 
very  little,  will  serve  to  nentraJise  the 
effects  of  that  ^*  Appeal,**  much  more 
efficacionsly  than  the  best  article  a 
Brougham  or  a  Mill  could  write  on 
the  subject. 


CHAFTBE  Till. 


Spring  had  come  again ;  and  one 
beautiful  May- day,  Leonard  Fairfield 
sate  beside  the  little  fountain  which 
he  had  now  actually  constructed  in 
the  garden.  The  butterflies  were 
hovering  over  the  belt  of  flowers  which 
he  had  placed  around  his  fountain, 
and  the  birds  were  singing  overhead. 
Leonard  Fairfield  was  resting  from 
his  day*s  work,  to  enjoy  his  abstemious 
dinner,  beside  the  cool  play  of  the 
sparkling  waters,  and,  with  the  yet 
keener  appetite  of  knowledge,  he  de- 
voured his  book  as  he  munched  his 
crusts. 

A  penny  tract  is  the  shoeing-hom 
of  literature:  it  draws  on  a  great  many 
books,  and  some  too  tight  to  be  very 
useful  in  walking.  The  penny  tract 
quotes  a  celebrated  writer,  you  long 
to  read  him  ;  it  props  a  startling  asser- 
tion by  a  grave  authority,  you  long 
to  refer  to  it.  During  the  nights  of 
the  past  winter,  Leonard's  intelligence 
had  made  vast  progress:  he  had  taught 
himself  more  than  the  elements  of 
mechanics,  and  put  to  practice  the 
principles  he  had  acquired,  not  only  in 
the  hydraulical  achievement  of  the 
fountain,  nor  in  the  still  more  notable 
application  of  science,  commenced  on 
the  stream  in  which  Jackeymo  had 
fished  for  minnows,  and  which  Lenny 
had  diverted  to  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating two  fields,  but  in  various  in- 
genious contrivances  for  the  facilita- 
tion or  abridgment  of  labour,  which 
had  excited  great  wonder  and  praise 
in  the  neighbourhood.    On  the  other 


hand,  those  n^id  little  tracts,  which 
dealt  so  summarily  with  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race,  even  when  his 
growing  reason,  and  the  pemsal  of 
works  more  classical  or  more  logical, 
had  led  him  to  perceive  that  they  were 
illiterate,  and  to  suspect  that  they 
Jumped  from  premises  to  conclnsiona 
with  a  celerity  very  difibrent  from  the 
careful  ratiocination  of  mechanical 
science,  had  still,  in  the  dtations  and 
references  wherewith  they  abounded, 
lured  him  on  to  philosophers  more 
specious  and  more  perilous.  Out  of 
the  Tinker's  bag  he  had  drawn  a 
translation  of  Condorcet's  Progrees 
of  Man^  and  another  of  Roussean*s 
Social  Contract  These  had  induced 
him  to  select  from  the  tracts  in  the 
Tinker's  miscellany  those  which 
abounded  most  in  professions  of  phi- 
lanthropy, and  predictions  of  some 
coming  Golden  Age,  to  which  old  Sa- 
turn's was  a  joke— tracts  so  mild  and 
mother-like  in  their  language,  that  it 
required  a  much  more  practical  expe- 
rience than  Lenny's  to  perceive  that 
you  would  have  to  pass  a  river  of 
blood  before  von  had  the  slightest 
chance  of  settmg  foot  on  the  flowery 
banks  on  which  they  invited  von  to 
repose — tracts  which  rouged  poor 
Christianity  on  the  cheeks,  clapped  a 
crown  of  innocent  dafibdillies  on  her 
head,  and  set  her  to  dancing  a  pas  de 
zephyr  in  the  pastoral  ballet  in  which 
St  Simon  pipes  to  the  flock  he  shears; 
or  having  first  laid  it  down  as  a  pre- 
liminary axiom,  that 
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**  The  clood-cftpt  iowen,  ths  goif«o«s  pJacct, 
The  tolemn  temple*,  the  gmt  glohc  itself — 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  ahalf  diMoWe,** 

sabstituted  in  pUce  thereof  Monaieor 
FoQrier*8  symmetricftl  pbalanstere,  or 
Mr  Oiren*8  architectural  parallelo- 
gram. It  was  with  some  such  tract 
that  LeQoy  was  seasoniog  his  crusts 
and  his  radishes,  when  Kiccabocca, 
bending  his  long  dark  face  over  the 
stndent^s  shoulder,  said  abruptly — 

^^ Diavohf  my  friend!  What  on 
earth  have  you  got  there  ?  Just  let 
me  look  at  it,  will  yon  ?  '* 

Leonard  rose  respectfully,  and 
coloured  deeply  as  he  surrendered 
the  tract  to  Riccabocca. 

The  wise  man  read  the  first  page 
attentively,  the  second  more  cursorily, 
and  only  ran  his  eye  over  the  rest. 
He  had  gone  through  too  vast  a  range 
of  problems  political^  not  to  have 
passed  over  that  venerable  Poms  Asi- 
norum  of  Socialism,  on  which  Fon- 
ricrs  and  St  Simons  sit  straddling  and 
cry  aloud  that  they  have  arrived  at 
the  last  boundary  of  knowledge  I 

''  All  this  is  as  old  as  the  hilU," 
quoth  Riccabocca  irreverently ;  **  but 
the  hills  stand  still,  and  this — there  it 
goes  I "  and  the  sage  pointed  to  a  cloud 
emitted  from  his  pipe.  ^*  Did  you  ever 
read  Sir  David  Brewster  on  Optical 
Delusions?  No  I  Well,  TU  lend  it  to 
you.  You  will  find  therein  a  story  of 
a  lady  who  always  saw  a  black  cat  on 
her  hearth-  rug.  The  black  cat  existed 
only  in  her  fancy,  but  the  hallucina- 
tion was  natural  and  reasonabtoh— eh 
— what  do  you  think  ? 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Leonard,  not 
catching  the  Italian's  meaning,  ^'I 
don*t  exactly  see  that  it  was  natural 
and  reasonable.'* 

''  Foolish  boy,  yes !  because  black 
cats  are  things  possible  and  known. 
But  who  ever  saw  upon  earth  a  com- 
munity of  men  such  as  sit  on  the 
hearth-rugs  of  Messrs  Owen  and 
Fourier  ?  If  the  lady's  hallucination 
was  not  reasonable,  what  is  his,  who 
believes  in  such  visions  as  these?" 

Ix*onanl  bit  his  lip. 

''  My  clear  boy,"  cried  Riccabocca 
kindly,  ''  the  only  thing  sure  and 
tangible  to  which  these  writers  would 
lead  you,  lies  at  the  first  step,  and 
that  U  what  is  commonly  called 
a  Revolution.  Now,  I  know  what 
that  is.     I  have   gone,  not  indeed 


through  a  revolntioB,  bot  an  attempt 
at  one." 

Leonard  raised  his  eyes  towards  bis 
master  with  a  look  of  profouid  re- 
spect, and  great  curiosity. 

**  Yes,"  added  Riccabocca,  and  the 
face  on  which  the  boy  gaised  ex- 
changed its  usual  ffrotesqne  and  sar- 
donic expression  for  one  animated, 
noble,  and  heroic  **  Yea,  not  a 
revolution  for  chimeras,  but  for  that 
cause  which  the  coldest  allow  to  be 
good,  and  which,  when  successful,  all 
time  approves  as  divine — the  redemp- 
tion of  our  native  soil  from  the  rule  of 
the  foreigner  1  I  have  shared  in  such 
an  attempt.  And,"  continued  the 
Italian  mournfully,  *^  recalling  now 
all  the  evil  passions  it  arouses,  all 
the  ties  it  dissolves,  all  the  blood 
that  it  commands  to  flow,  all  the 
healthful  industry  it  arrests,  all  the 
madmen  that  it  arms,  all  the  vic- 
tims that  it  dupes,  I  question 
whether  one  man  really  honest,  pure, 
and  humane,  who  has  once  gone 
through  such  an  ordeal,  would  ever 
haaai^  it  again,  unless  he  was  assured 
that  the  victory  was  certain  —  ay, 
and  the  object  for  which  he  fights  not 
to  be  wrested  from  his  bands  amidst 
the  uproar  of  the  elements  that  the 
battle  has  released." 

The  Italian  paused,  shaded  his  brow 
with  his  hand,  and  remained  long 
silent.  Then,  gradually  resuming 
his  ordinary  tone,  he  continued — 

^*  Revolutions  that  have  no  defi- 
nite objects  made  clear  by  the  posi- 
tive experience  of  history ;  revolutions, 
in  a  word,  that  aim  less  at  substi- 
tuting one  law  or  one  dynasty  for 
another,  than  at  changing  the  whole 
scheme  of  society,  have  been  little 
attempted  by  real  statesmen.  Even 
Lvcnrgus  Is  proved  to  be  a  myth 
who  never  existed.  They  are  the  sug- 
gestions of  philosophers  who  lived 
apart  from  the  actual  world,  and 
whose  opinions  (though  generally 
they  were  very  benevolent,  good  sort 
of  men,  and  wrote  in  an  elegant 
poetical  style)  one  would  no  more 
take  on  a  plain  matter  of  life,  than 
one  would  look  upon  Virgil's  EefogmeB 
as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  ordinary 
pains  and  pleasures  of  the  peasants 
who  tend  our  sheep.  Read  them  as 
yon  would  read  p<»ets,  and  they  are 
ddightfnl.      But  attempt  to  shape 
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tbe  world  acoordiog  to  the  poetrv-— 
and  fit  yourself  for  a  madhouse.  The 
farther  off  the  age  is  from  the  reali- 
sation of  sach  projects,  the  more  these 
poor  philosophers  have  indulged  them, 
uiis,  it  was  amidst  the  saddest  cor- 
ruption of  court  manners  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  in  Paris  to  sit  for 
one's  picture,  with  a  crook  in  one's 
hand,  as  Alexis  or  Daphne.  Just 
as  liberty  was  fast  dying  out  of  Greece, 
and  the  successors  of  Alexander  were 
founding  their  monarchies,  and  Rome 
was  growing  up  to  crush  in  its  iron 
grasp  idl  states  save  its  own,  Plato 
withdraws  his  ey^  from  the  world,  to 
open  them  in  his  dreamy  Atlantis. 
Just  in  the  grimmest  period  of  Eng- 
lish history,  with  the  axe  hanging 
over  his  head>  Sir  Thomas  More  gives 
yon  his  Utopia,  Just  when  the 
worid  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  new 
Sesostris,  the  dreamers  of  France 
toll  you  that  the  age  is  too  enligfat- 
oned  for  war,  that  man  is  henceforth 
to  be  governed  by  pure  reason,  and 
live  in  a  paradise.  Very  pretty 
reading  all  this  to  a  man  like  me, 
Lenny,  who  can  admire  and  smile  at 
it.  But  to  you,  to  the  man  who  has 
to  work  for  his  living,  to  the  man  who 
thinks  it  would  be  so  much  more 
pleasant  to  live  at  his  ease  in  a  pha- 
lanstore  than  to  work  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day;  to  tbe  man  of  talent 
and  action  and  industry,  whose  future 
is  invested  in  that  tranquillity  and 
order  of  a  state,  in  which  talent  and 
action  and  industry  are  a  certain 
capital ;  —  why,  Messrs  Coutts  the 
great  bankers  had  better  encourage 
a  theory  to  upset  the  system  of  bank- 
ing I  Whatever  disturbs  society,  yea, 
even  by  a  causeless  panic,  much  more 
by  an  actual  struggle,  falls  first  upon 
the  market  of  labour,  and  thence 
affects    prejudicially    every   depart- 


ment of  inteUigeooe.  In  saoh  timea 
the  arts  are  arrested;  liteiwtare  is 
neglected ;  people  are  too  busy  to  read 
anything  save  appeals  to  their  pas- 
sions. And  capital,  shaken  in  its  sense 
of  security,  no  longer  ventures  boldly 
thron|fh  the  land,  ^ing  forth  all  tlie 
energies  of  toil  and  enterprise,  and 
extending  to  eveiy  workman  his  re* 
ward.  Now,  Lenny,  take  this  piece 
of  advice.  Ton  are  young,  clevor,  and 
aspiring:  men  rarely  succeed  in 
changing  the  world  ;  bnt  a  man  sel- 
dom fiuls  of  success  if  he  lets  the 
worid  alone,  and  resolves  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  You  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  crisis  of  your  life ;  it  is  the 
struggle  between  the  new  desires 
knowledge  excites,  and  that  sense  of 
poverty,  which  those  desunes  cony^ 
either  into  hope  and  emulation,  or 
into  envy  and  despair.  I  grant  Aat 
it  is  an  up-hill  work  that  lies  before 
you ;  but  don't  you  think  it  is  always 
easier  to  climb  a  mountain  than  it  la 
to  level  it  ?  These  books  call  on  yon 
to  level  the  mountain ;  and  that  moun- 
tain is  the  property  of  other  people, 
subdivided  amongst  a  great  many 
proprietors,  and  protected  by  law.  At 
the  first  stroke  of  the  pick-axe,  it  is 
ten  to  one  bnt  what  yon  are  %tkmk 
up  for  a  trespass.  Bnt  the  path  «p 
the  mountain  is  a  right  of  way  uncon- 
tested. You  may  be  safe  at  the  sum- 
mit, before  (even  if  the  owners  are 
fods  enough  to  let  you;)  yon  could  have 
levelled  a  yard.  Cospetior*  quoth 
the  Doctor,  'Mt  is  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago  since  poor  Plato 
began  to  level  it,  and  the  mountain 
is  as  high  as  ever  I  " 

Thus  saying,  Biccabocca  came  to 
the  end  of  his  pipe,  and,  stalkintP 
thoughtfully  away,  he  left  Leonard 
Fairfield  trying  to  extract  light  from 
the  amoke. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Shortly  after  this  discourse  of 
Riccabocca's,  an  incident  occurred  to 
Leonard  that  served  to  carry  his 
mind  into  new  directions.  One 
evening,  when  his  mother  was  out, 
he  was  at  work  on  a  new  mechanical 
contrivance,  and  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  one  of  the  instruments  which 
he  employed.     Now  it  will  be  re- 


membered that  his  father  had  been 
the  Sqnire's  head  •  carpenter  ;  the 
widow  had  carefully  hoarded  tlie  tools 
of  his  craft,  which  had  belonged  to 
her  poor  Mark  ;  and  though  she 
occasionally  lent  them  to  Leonard, 
she  would  not  give  them  up  to  his 
service.  Amongst  these,  Leoi  i 
knew  that  he  should  find  the  < 
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be  wanted;  and  being ndi  interested 
in  bis  contriyance,  ht  oodd  not  wait 
till  bis  motber's  retom.  The  toolSf 
with  other  little  relics  of  the  lost, 
were  kept  in  a  large  trunk  in  Mrs 
Fairfield's  sleeping  room;  the  trunk 
was  not  locked,  and  Leonard  went  to 
it  without  ceremony  or  scruple.  In 
rummaging  for  the  instrument,  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  bundle  of  MSS. ;  and 
be  suddenly  recollected  that  when 
he  was  a  mere  child,  and  before  he 
much  knew  the  diffbrence  between 
verse  and  prose,  his  mother  had 
pointed  to  these  MSS.  and  said,  *^  One 
day  or  other,  when  you  can  read 
nicely,  111  let  yon  look  at  these, 
Lenny.  My  poor  Mark  wrote  such 
▼erses — ah,  he  wa$  a  scollard  I  " 
Leonard,  reasonably  enough,  thought 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  he 
was  worthy  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  paternal  effusions,  and  he  took 
forth  the  MSS.  with  a  keen  but 
melancholy  interest.  He  recognised 
his  father's  handwriting,  which  he  had 
often  seen  before  in  account-books 
and  memoranda,  and  read  eagerly 
some  trifliog  poems,  which  did  not 
show  much  genius,  nor  much  mastery 
of  language  and  rythm — such  poems, 
in  short,  as  a  self-educated  man,  with 
poetic  taste  and  feeling,  rather  than 
poetic  inspiration  or  artistic  culture, 
might  compose  with  credit,  but  not 
for  fame.  But  suddenly,  as  he  turned 
over  these  *  Occasional  Pieces/ 
Leonard  came  to  others  in  a  different 
handwriting — a  woman's  handwritbig 
—small,  and  fine,  and  exquisitely 
formed.  He  bad  scarcely  read  six 
lines  of  these  last,  before  his  attention 
was  irresistibly  cbaiaed.  They  were 
of  a  different  order  of  merit  from  poor 
Mark's ;  they  bore  the  nnmistakeable 
stamp  of  genius.  Like  the  poetry  of 
women  in  general,  they  were  devoted 
to  personal  feeling — they  were  not 
the  mirror  of  a  world,  but  reflections 
of  a  solitary  heart.  Yet  this  is  the 
kind  of  poetry  most  pleasing  to  the 
young.  And  the  verses  in  question 
Lad  another  attraction  for  Leonard : 
they  seemed  to  express  some  struggle 
akin  to  his  own— some  complaint 
against  the  actual  condition  of  the 
writer's  life,  some  swoet  melodious 
murmurs  at  fortune.  For  the  rest, 
they  were  characterised  by  a  vein  of 
sentiment  so  elevated  that,  if  written 


by  a  man.  It  wonld  have  ran  into 
exaggeration;  written  by  a  woman, 
the  romance  was  carried  off  byso  many 
genuine  revelations  of  sincere,  deep, 
pathetic  feeling,  that  it  was  always 
natural,  though  true  to  a  nature  from 
which  you  would  not  augur  happi- 


Leonard  was  still  absorbed  in  the 
perasal  of  these  poems,  when  Mrs 
Fabrfield  entered  the  room. 

^^What  have  you  been  abont, 
Lenny  ?— searching  in  my  box  ?  " 

^*I  came  to  look  for  my  father's 
bag  of  tools,  mother,  and  I  found 
these  papers,  which  you  said  I  might 
read  some  day.** 

*^I  doesn't  wonder  you  did  not 
hear  me  when  I  came  in,"  said  the 
widow  sighing.  ^*  I  used  to  sit  still 
for  the  hour  together,  when  mypoor 
Mark  read  his  poems  to  me.  Ibere 
was  such  a  pretty  one  about  the  ^Pea- 
sant's Fireside,*  Lenny— have  you  got 
hold  of  that  ?  '* 

*'  Yes,  dear  mother ;  and  I  remarked 
the  allusion  to  yon :  it  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes.  But  these  verses  are 
not  my  father's — whose  are  they? 
Thev  seem  a  woman's  hand.** 

Mrs  Fairfield  looked  —  changed 
colour — ^grew  faint— and  seated  her- 
self. 

*'  Poor,  poor  Nora !  **  said  she  fal- 
teringly.  I  did  not  know  as  they 
were  there ;  Mark  kep  'em ;  they  got 
among  his — ** 

Leonard.—"  AVho  was  Nora  ?  " 

Mrs  Fairfield.—"  Who?— child, 
— who?  Nora  was— was  my  own 
—own  sister.** 

Leonard  (in  great  amaze,  contrast- 
ing his  ideal  of  the  writer  of  these 
musical  lines,  in  that  graceful  band, 
with  his  homely  uneducated  mother, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write.)— 
"Your  sister— is  it  possible?  My 
aunt,  then.  How  comes  it  you  never 
spoke  of  her  before  ?  Oh  I  you  should 
be  so  proud  of  her,  mother.** 

Mrs  FAUinELD  (clasping  her 
bands.) — "  We  were  proud  of  her,  all 
of  OS— father,  mother— all !  She  was 
so  beautiful  and  so  good,  and  not 
proud  she!  though  she  looked  like 
the  first  lady  in  the  land.  Ob !  Nora, 
Normr 

LsoxARD  (after  a  pause.) — "  But 
she  mdst  have  been  highly  edu- 
eated?'* 
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Mrs  FAiitnELD — ^^  ^Deed  she 
was!" 

Leonard. — "  How  was  that?" 

Mrs  Fairfield  (rocking  herself  to 
and  fro  in  her  chair.>— **  Oh  I  my 
Lady  washer  godmother— Lady  Laos- 
mere  I  mean^and  took  a  fancy  to  her 
when  she  was  that  high !  and  had  her 
to  stay  at  the  Park,  and  wdt  on  her 
ladyship ;  and  then  she  pnt  her  to 
school,  and  Nora  was  so  clever  that 
nothing  wonld  do  bnt  she  most  go  to 
London  as  a  governess.  Bat  don*t 
talk  of  it,  boy !— don't  talk  of  it  I" 

Leonard. — "  Why  not,  mother? 
— what  has  become  of  her? — ^where 
is  she  ?  " 

Mrs  Fairfield  (bursting  hito  a 
paroxysm  of  tears.)—"  In  her  grave 
— ^in  her  cold  grave  I    Dead,  dead !" 

Leonard  was  inexpressibly  grieved 
and  shocked.  It  is  the  attribute  of 
the  poet  to  seem  always  living,  al- 
ways a  friend.  Leonard  felt  as  if 
some  one  very  dear  had  been  sud- 
denly torn  from  his  heart.  He  Med 
to  console  his  mother ;  bnt  her  emotion 
was  contagions,  and  he  wept  with 
her. 

"  And  how  long  has  she  been 
dead?"  he  asked  at  last,  in  monm- 
fnl  accents. 

"  Many's  the  long  year,  many ; 
bat,"  added  Mrs  Fairfield,  rising,  and 
putting  her  tremulous  hand  on  Leo- 


nardos shonlder,  *^  youHl  just  never 
talk  to  me  about  hei^-I  can't  bear  it 
— it  breaks  my  heart.  I  can  bear 
better  to  talk  of  Mark — come  down 
stairs — come." 

*^May  I  not  keep  these  verses, 
mother?    Do  let  me." 

"  Well,  well,  those  bits  o'  pq>er  be 
all  she  left  behind  her — yes,  keep 
them,  but  put  back  Marii's.  Are 
ihey  dl  here? — sure?"  And  the  widow, 
though  she  could  not  read  her  hns- 
band^s  verses,  looked  Jealously  at  the 
MSS.  written  in  his  irregular  large 
scrawl,  and,  smoothing  them  carefullyt 
replaced  them  in  the  trunk,  and  re- 
settled over  them  some  sprigs  of  lav- 
ender, which  Leonard  had  unwittingly 
disturbed. 

*^  But,"  said  Leonard,  as  his  eye 
again  rested  on  the  beautifhl  hand- 
writing of  his  lost  aunt — "  but  yon 
call  her  Nora— I  see  she  signs  her- 
self L." 

"  Leonora  was  her  name.  I  said 
she  was  my  Lady's  godchild.  We 
called  her  Nora  for  short " — 

"  Leonora— and  I  am  Leonard^is 
that  how  I  came  by  the  name?" 

"  Yes,  yes— do  hold  your  tongue, 
boy,"  sobbed  poor  Mrs  Fairfield ;  and 
she  could  not  be  soothed  nor  coaxed 
into  continuing  or  renewing  a  subject 
which  was  evidently  associated  with 
insupportable  pain. 


CHAPTER  X. 


It  is  dif9cnlt  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  that  this  discovery  produced  on 
Leonard's  train  of  thought.  Some 
one  belonging  to  his  own  humble  race 
had,  then,  preceded  him  in  his  strug- 
gling flight  towards  the  loftier  regions 
of  Intelligence  and  Desire.  It  was 
like  the  mariner  amidst  unknown 
seas,  who  finds  carved  upon  some 
desert  isle  a  familiar  household  name. 
And  this  creature  of  genius  and  of 
sorrow— whose  existence  he  had  only 
learned  by  her  song,  and  whose  death 
created,  in  the  simple  heart  of  her 
sister,  so  passionate  a  grief,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years — supplied  to 
the  romance  awaking  in  his  young 
heart  the  ideal  which  it  unconsciously 
sought.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
she  had  been  beaatifnl  and  good.  He 
paused  from  his  books  to  muse  on  her. 


and  picture  her  image  to  his  fancy* 
That  there  was  some  mystery  in  her 
fate  was  evident  to  him ;  and  while 
that  conviction  deepened  his  interest, 
the  mystery  itself,  by  degrees,  took  a 
charm  which  he  was  not  anxious  te* 
dispel.  He  resigned  himself  to  Mr» 
Fairfield's  obstinate  silemse.  He  was 
contented  to  rank  the  dead  amongst 
those  holy  and  ineffable  images  which, 
we  do  not  seek  to  unveil.  Youth  and 
Fancy  1>&^®  many  secret  hoards  of 
idea  which  they  do  not  desire  to  im- 
part, even  to  those  most  in  thehr  con- 
fidence; I  doubt  the  depth  of  feeling 
in  any  man  who  has  not  certain  re- 
cesses in  his  soul  into  which  none  may 
enter. 

Hitherto,  as  I  have  said,  the  taleots- 
of  Leonard  Fairfield  had  been  more 
turned  to  things  positive  than  to  the 
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ideal ;  to  science  and  iiiTestigatioii  of 
fact  than  to  poetry,  and  that  airier 
tmtli  in  wiiich  poetry  has  its  element. 
He  had  read  our  greater  poets,  in- 
deed, but  without  thought  of  imitat- 
ing ;  and  rather  from  the  general 
cnriostty  to  inspect  all  celebrated 
monuments  of  the  human  mind,  than 
from  that  especial  predilection  for 
verse  which  is  too  common  in  child- 
hood and  youth  to  be  any  sore  sign 
of  a  poet.  But  now  these  melodiea, 
unknown  to  all  the  world  beside,  rang 
in  his  ear,  mingled  with  his  thoughts 
— set,  as  it  were,  his  whole  life  to 
music  He  read  poetry  with  a  dif- 
ferent sentiment — it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  discovered  its  secret. 
And  so  reading,  the  passion  seized 
him,  and  *^  the  numbers  came/* 

To  many  minds,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  grave  and  earnest 
pilgrimage,  I  am  Vandal  enough 
to  think  that  the  indulgence  of 
poetic  taste  and  reverie  does  great 
and  lasting  harm  ;  that  it  serves 
to  enervate  the  character,  give  false 
ideas  of  life,  impart  the  semblance 
of  drudgery  to  the  noble  toils  and 
duties  uf  the  active  man.  All 
poetry  would  not  do  this — not,  for 
instance,  the  Classical,  in  its  diviner 
masters — not  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
of  Virgil,  of  Sophocles— not,  perhaps, 
even  that  of  the  indolent  Horace. 
But  the  |K)etry  which  youth  usually 
loves  aiul  appreciates  the  best — the 
poetry  of  mere  sentiment — does  so  in 
minds  already  over  predisposed  to 
the  sentimental,  and  which  require 
bracing  to  grow  into  healthful  man- 
hood. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  this  latter 
kind  of  poetry,  which  is  peculiariy 
modem,  does  suit  many  minds  of 
another  mould — minds  which  our 
modem  life,  with  its  hard  positive 
forms,  tends  to  produce.  And  as  in 
certain  climates  plants  and  herbs,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  as  antidotes  to  those 
diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  atmo- 
uphere,  are  profusely  sown,  as  it  were, 
by  the  benignant  providence  of  na- 
ture— so  it  may  be  that  the  softer  and 
more  romantic  species  of  poetry,  which 
comes  forth  in  harsh,  money  making, 
nnroroantir.  times,  is  intended  as 
carat  Ives  and  counter- poisons.  The 
worid  is  so  much  with  us,  now-a-days, 
Chat  we  need  have  something  that 


prates  to  ns,  albeit  even  in  too  fine 
an  enphuism,  of  the  moon  and  stani. 

Certes,  to  Leonard  Fairfield,  at 
that  period  of  his  inteUectnal  life,  the 
softness  of  our  Helicon  descended  as 
healinff  dews.  In  his  tnrbulent  and 
nttBCttTed  ambition,  in  his  vague 
gnppie  with  the  |^t  forms  of  poli- 
tical truths,  in  hn  bias  towards  the 
application  of  science  to  unmediate 
practical  purposes,  this  lovely  vision 
of  the  Mose  came  in  the  white  robe 
of  the  Peacemaker ;  and  with  npraiaed 
hand,  pointing  to  serene  skiei,  ahe 
opened  to  hun  fiiir  glimpses  of  the 
Beantifnl,  which  is  given  to  Peasant 
as  to  Prince — showed  to  him  that  on 
the  surface  of  earth  there  is  something 
nobler  than  fortune — that  he  who  can 
view  the  worid  as  a  poet  is  always 
at  sonl  a  king ;  while  to  practioil 
purpose  itself,  that  larger  and  more 
profound  hivention,  which  poetry 
stimulates,  supplied  the  grand  design 
and  the  snbUe  view — leading  him  Im- 
yottd  the  mere  ingenuity  of  the  me- 
chanic, and  habituating  him  to  regard 
the  inert  force  of  the  matter  at  his 
command  with  the  ambition  of  the 
Discoverer.  But,  above  all,  the  dis- 
oontent  that  was  within  him  finding 
a  vent,  not  in  deliberate  war  upon 
this  actual  world,  but  through  the 
purifying  channels  of  song— in  the 
vent  itself  it  evaporated,  it  was 
lost.  By  accustoming  ourselves  to 
survey  all  things  with  the  spirit  that 
retains  and  reproduces  them  only  in 
their  lovelier  or  grander  aspects,  a 
vast  philoaophy  of  toleration  for  what 
we  before  gamed  on  with  soom  or  hate 
insensibly  grows  upon  us.  Leo- 
nard looked  into  his  heart  after  the 
enchantress  had  breathed  upon  it ; 
and  through  the  mists  of  the  fleet- 
ing and  tender  melancholy  which 
betrayed  where  she  had  been,  he 
beheld  a  new  sun  of  delight  and  Joy 
dawning  over  tlie  landscape  of  human 
life. 

Thus,  though  she  was  dead  and 
gone  firom  his  actual  linowledge,  this 
nysterioua  kinswoman  —  *'  a  voice, 
and  nothing  more**— had  spoken  to 
Idm,  soothed,  elevated,  cheered,  at- 
tuned each  discord  into  harmony;  and, 
if  now  permitted  from  tome  serener 

Sliere  to  behold  the  life  that  her  soul 
us  atrangely  influenced,  verily,  with 
jaC  holier  joy,  the  saving  and  loveliy 
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jB|ttrit  might  have  glided  onward  in  that  we  aFs!    How  know  we  what 

the  Eternal  Progress.  lives  a  single  thought  retained  ftom 

We  call  the  large  majority  of  hn-  the  dnat  of  namelesa  graves  may  have 

man   lives   obscure.     Presumptaons  lighted  to  renown  ? 


cBAPnsaxi. 


It  was  about  a  year  after  Leonard's 
diBCoyery  of  the  family  MSS.  that 
Parson  Dale  borrowed  the  quietest 
pad  mare  ih  the  Squhre's  stables,  and 
set  out  on  an  equestrian  excursion. 
He  said  that  he  was  bonnd  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  his  old  parish- 
ioners of  Lansmere;  for,  as  it  has 
been  incidentally  implied  in  a  pre- 
vious  chapter,  he  had  been  connected 
with  that  borough  town  (and,  I  may 
here  add,  in  the  capacity  of  curate) 
before  he  had  been  Inducted  into  the 
living  of  Hazeldean. 

It  was  so  rarely  that  the  Parson 
stirred  from  home,  that  this  joor* 
ney  to  a  town  more  than  twenty 
mUes  off  was  regarded  as  a  moat 
daring  adventure,  both  at  the  EUdl  and 
at  the  Parsonage.  Mrs  Dale  could 
not  sleep  the  whole  previous  night 
with  thinidng  of  it ;  and  though  she 
had  naturally  one  of  her  worst  ner- 
Yons  headaches  on  the  eventful  mom, 
she  yet  suffered  no  hands  less  thought- 
ful than  her  own  to  pack  up  the  saddle- 
bags which  the  Parson  had  borrowed 
along  with  the  pad.  Nay,  so  distrust- 
ful was  she  of  the  possibility  of  the 
good  man's  exerting  the  slightest 
common  sense  in  her  absence,  that 
she  kept  him  close  at  her  side  while 
she  was  engaged  in  that  same  opera- 
tion of  packing  up — showing  him  the 
•exact  spot  in  which  the  clean  shirt 
was  put,  and  how  nicely  the  old  slip- 
pers were  packed  up  in  one  of  his  own 
sermons.  She  implored  him  not  to 
mistake  the  sandwiches  for  his  shav- 
ing-soap, and  made  him  observe  how 
carefully  she  had  provided  against 
such  confusion,  bj^lacing  them  as  far 
apart  from  each  other  as  the  nature  of 
saddlebags  will  admit.  The  poor 
Parson — who  was  really  by  no  means 
an  absent  man,  but  as  little  likely  to 
shave  himself  with  sandwiches  and 
lunch  upon  soap  as  the  most  common- 
place mortal  may  be — listened  with 
conjngal  patience,  and  thought  that 
man  never  had  such  a  wife  before; 
nor  was  it  without  tears  in  his  own 


eyea  that  he  tore  himself  from  the 
farewell  embrace  of  his  weeping 
Cany. 

I  confess,  however,  that  it  was  with 
some  apprehension  that  he  set  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  trusted  his 
person  to  the  mecdee  of  an  unfiiuatdliar 
animal.  For  whatever  might  be  Mr 
Dale's  minor  accomplishments  as  man 
and  parson,  horsemanship  was  not  his 
forte.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  bad 
taken  the  reins  in  his  hand  more  than 
twice  since  be  had  been  married. 

The  Squire's  surly  old  groom,  Mat, 
was  in  attendance  with  the  pad ;  and, 
to  the  Parson's  gentle  inquiry  whether 
Mat  was  quite  sure  that  the  pad  was 
quite  safe,  replied  laconically,  *^  01, 
oi,  give  her  her  bead." 

'*  Give  her  her  headl"  repeated 
Mr  Dale,  rather  amased,  for  he  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  taking 
away  that  part  of  the  beast's  frame, 
so  essentiid  to  its  vital  economy — 
^^  Give  her  her  head ! " 

^*'  Oi,  oi;  and  don't  jerk  her  up  like 
that,  or  she'll  fall  a  doincing  on  her 
hind- legs." 

The  Parson  instantly  slackened  the 
reins ;  and  Mrs  Dale — who  had  tarried 
behind  to  control  her  tears  —  now 
running  to  the  door  for  *^  more  last 
words,"  he  waived  his  hand  with 
courageous  amenity,  and  ambled  forth 
Into  the  lane. 

Our  eqnestrian  was  absorbed  at 
first  in  studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  pad,  and  trying  thereby  to  arrive 
at  some  notion  of  her  general  charac- 
ter :  guessing,  for  instance,  why  she 
raised  one  ear  and  laid  down  the 
other ;  why  she  kept  bearing  so  close 
to  the  left  that  she  brushed  his  leg 
against  the  hedge;  and  why,  when 
she  arrived  at  a  Tittle  side-gate  in  the 
fields,  which  led  towards  the  home- 
farm,  she  came  to  a  fhll  stop,  and  fell 
to  rubbing  her  nose  against  the  rail — 
an  occupation  from  which  the  Parson, 
finding  all  civil  remonstrances  in  vain, 
at  length  diverted  her  by  a  timorous 
application  of  tiie  whip. 
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This  crisis  on  the  road  fidrl  j  passedf 
the  pad  seemed  to  comprehend  that 
she  had  a  jonmej  before  her,  and 
giving  a  petnlant  whisk  of  her  tail, 
quickened  her  amble  into  a  short 
trot,  which  soon  brought  the  Parson 
into  the  high  road,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  Casino. 

Here,  sitting  on  the  gate  which  led 
to  his  abode,  and  shaded  by  his 
nmbrella,  he  beheld  Dr  Riccabocca. 

The  Italian  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
book  he  was  reading,  and  stared  hard 
at  the  Parson ;  and  ho — not  ventaring 
to  withdraw  his  whole  attention  flrom 
the  pad,  (who,  indeed,  set  np  both  her 
ears  at  the  apparition  of  Riccabocca, 
and  evinced  symptoms  of  that  sur- 
prise and  superstitions  repugnance  at 
unknown  objects  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  **  shying,'*) — looked  askance 
at  Riccabocca. 

"  Don't  stir,  please,"  said  the  Par- 
son, **  or  I  fear  youll  alarm  this 
creature;  it  seems  a  nervous,  timid 
thing ; — soho — gently — gently." 

And  he  fell  to  patting  the  mare  with 
great  unction. 

The  pad,  thus  encouraged,  over- 
came her  first  natural  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  Riccabocca  and  the  rod 
nmbrella ;  and  having  before  been  at 
the  Casino  on  sundry  occasions,  and 
sagaciously  preferring  places  within 
the  range  of  her  experience  to  bournes 
neither  cognate  nor  conjecturable,  she 
moved  gravely  np  towards  the  gate 
on  which  the  Italian  sate ;  and,  lUfter 
eyeing  him  a  moment — as  much  as  to 
say,  '*  I  wish  you  would  get  off" — 
came  to  a  dead  lock. 

'*  Well,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  since 
yonr  horse  seems  more  disposed  to  be 

r>lite  to  mo  than  yourself,  ^fr  Dale, 
take  the  opportunity  of  your  present 
involuntary  pause  to  congratulate  yon 
on  your  elevation  in  life,  and  to 
breathe  a  friendly  prayer  that  pride 
may  not  have  a  fall  I " 

''  Tut,"  said  the  Parson,  affecting 
an  easy  air,  though  still  contemplating 
the  pad,  who  appeared  to  have  fallen 
into  a  quiet  doze,  ''  it  is  true  that  I 
have  not  ridden  much  of  late  years, 
and  the  Squire's  horses  are  very  high 
fed  and  spirited ;  but  there  is  no  more 
harm  in  them  than  their  roaster  when 
one  once  knows  their  ways." 

"  (lit  ▼&  pUno,  t4  MBOt 
E  chi  va  nmo  tA  lonUae,** 


»> 


said  Riceabocoo,  pointing  to  the  sad- 
dkT-bagB.  "  Yon  go  slowly,  therefore 
aafchr;  and  he  who  goes  safely  may 
to  far.  Yon  seem  prepared  for  a 
joomey?" 

*^  I  am,**  said  the  Parson ;  ^'  and 
00  a  matter  that  concerns  you  a 
Uttle." 

**Me!"  exclaimed  Riccabocca — 
*^ concerns  me!" 

**  Yes,  so  fkr  as  the  chance  of 
depriving  yon  of  a  servant  whom  yon 
like  and  esteem  affects  yon." 

^^  Oh,"  said  Riccabocca, ''  I  under- 
stand: you  have  hinted  to  me  very 
often  that  I  or  Knowledge,  or  both 
toffether,  have  unfitted  Leonard  Fair- 
field for  service." 

**  I  did  not  say  that  exactly ;  I  said 
that  you  have  fitted  him  for  somethini^ 
higher  than  service.  But  do  not  re- 
peat this  to  him.  And  I  cannot  yet 
aar  more  to  yon,  for  I  am  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  success  of  my  mission  p 
and  it  will  not  do  to  unsettle  poor 
Leonard  until  we  are  snre  that  we  can 
improve  his  condition." 

*'  Of  that  you  can  never  be  snre, 
qnoth  the  wise  man,  shaking  his  head ; 
*'*'  and  I  can*t  say  that  I  am  unselfish 
enough  not  to  bear  yon  a  grudge  for 
seeking  to  decoy  away  from  me  an 
invaluable  servant — faithftil,  steady, 
intelligent,  and  (added  Riccabocca, 
warming  as  he  approached  the  climac- 
teric adjective)---exoeedingly  cheap  f 
Nevertheless  go,  and  Heaven  speed 
von.  I  am  not  an  Alexander,  to  stand 
between  man  and  the  son." 

*^Yon  are  a  noble  great-hearted 
creature,  Signor  Riceal>^sca,  in  spite 
of  your  cold-blooded  proverbs  and 
villanous  books."  The  Parson,  as 
he  said  this,  brought  down  the  whip- 
hand  with  so  indifcreet  an  enthusiasm 
on  the  pad*s  shoulder,  that  the  poor 
beast,  startled  out  of  her  innocent 
dose,  made  a  bolt  forward,  which 
Bcariy  precipitated  Riccabocca  from 
bis  seat  on  the  sti^  and  then  turning 
round — ^as  the  Parson  tugged  despe- 
rately at  the  rein— caught  the  bit 
between  her  teeth,  and  set  off  at  a 
canter.  The  Parson  lost  both  hia 
sthrrope;  and  when  he  regained  tben>, 
(as  the  pad  slackened  her  pace,)  and 
bad  time  to  breathe  and  look  about 
him,  Riccabocca  and  the  Casino  were 
both  out  of  sight. 

^*  Certainly,"  qnoth  Parson  Dale, 
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as  be  resettled  himself  with  great  com- 
placencj,  and  a  conscious  triomph 
chat  he  was  still  on  the  pad*8  back — 
*^  certainly  it  is  trae  '  that  the  noblest 
•conquest  ever  made  by  man  was  that 
of  the  horse :  *  a  fine  creature  It  Is — 


a  very  fine  creature— and  uncom- 
monly difficult  to  sit  on, — especially 
without  stirrups.**  Firmly  in  lus 
stirrups  the  Parson  planted  his  feet ; 
and  the  heart  within  him  was  very 
proud. 


CUATTKB  XII. 


Lansmere  was  situated  in  the  county 
adjoining  that  which  contained  the 
village  of  Hazeldean.  Late  at  noon  the 
Parson  crossed  the  little  stream  which 
divided  the  two  shires,  and  came  to 
an  inn,  which  was  placed  at  an  angle, 
where  the  gi*eat  main  road  branched 
off  into  two  directions—the  one  lead- 
ing towards  Lansmere,  the  other 
|;oing  more  direct  to  London.  At  this 
inn  the  pad  stopped,  and  put  down 
both  ears  with  the  air  of  a  pad  who 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  bait.  And 
the  Parson  himself,  feeling  very  warm 
and  somewhat  sore,  said  to  the  pad 
benignly,  *^  It  is  just — thou  shalt  have 
com  and  water ! " 

Dismounting  therefore,  and  finding 
himself  very  stiff,  as  soon  as  he  had 
reached  terra  firma^  the  Parson  con- 
signed the  pad  to  the  ostler,  and 
walked  into  the  sanded  parlour  of  the 
inn,  to  repose  himself  on  a  very  hard 
Windsor  chair. 

He  had  been  alone  rather  more  than 
half-an-hour,  reading  a  county  news- 
paper which  smelt  much  of  tobacco, 
and  trying  to  keep  off  the  files  that 
gathered  roand  him  in  swarms,  as  if 
they  bad  never  before  seen  a  Parson, 
and  were  anxious  to  ascertain  how  the 
flesh  of  him  tasted, — when  a  stage- 
coach stopped  at  the  inn.  A  traveller 
got  out  with  his  carpet-bag  in  his 
band,  and  was  shown  into  the  sanded 
parlour. 

The  Parson  rose  politely,  and  made 
a  bow. 

The  traveller  touched  his  hat, 
without  taking  it  off-— looked  at  Mr 
Dale  from  top  to  toe — then  walked  to 
the  window,  and  whistled  a  lively  im- 
patient tune,  then  strode  towards  the 
fireplace  and  rang  the  bell ;  then 
stared  again  at  the  Parson ;  and  that 
gentleman  having  couileously  laid 
down  the  newspaper,  the  traveller 
seized  it,  threw  himself  on  a  chair, 
fiung  one  of  his  legs  over  the  table, 
tossed  the  other  up  on  the  mantel- 


piece, and  began  reading  the  pi4>er« 
while  he  tilted  the  chaur  on  its  hind 
legs  with  so  daring  a  disregard  to  the 
ordinary  position  of  chairs  and  their 
occupants,  that  the  shuddering  Parson 
expected  every  moment  to  see  him 
come  down  on  the  back  of  his  skulL 

Moved,  therefore,  to  compassion, 
Mr  Dale  said  mildly — 

**  Those  chairs  are  very  treacherous, 
sir.    Pm  afraid  you*ll  be  down.*' 

**£h,**  said  the  traveller,  looking 
up  much  astonished.  '*£h,  down? 
— oh,  you*re  saturical,  sir.** 

*'  Satirical,  sk?  upon  my  word,  no  1** 
exclaimed  the  parson  earnestly. 

*'  I  think  every  free-bom  man  has  a 
right  to  sit  as  he  pleases  in  his  own 
house,**  resumed  the  traveller  wiUi 
warmth ;  ^*  and  an  inn  is  his  own 
house,  I  guess,  so  long  as  he  pays 
his  score.    Bettv,  my  dear.** 

For  the  chambermaid  had  now  re- 
plied to  the  bell. 

"  I  han*t  Betty,  sir ;  do  you  want 
she?** 

**  No,  Sally — cold  brandy  and  water 
— and  a  biscnit.** 

''  I  han*t  Sallv  either,**  muttered 
the  chambermaid ;  but  the  traveller 
turning  round,  showed  so  smart  a 
neckcloth  and  so  comely  a  face,  that 
she  smiled,  coloured,  and  went  her  way. 

The  traveller  now  rose,  and  fiung 
down  the  paper.  He  took  out  a  pen- 
knife, and  began  paring  his  nails. 
Suddenly  desisting  from  this  elegant 
occupation,  his  eye  caught  siffht  of 
the  Par8on*s  shovel-hat,  which  lay  on 
a  chair  in  the  comer. 

'*  You're  a  clergyman,  I  reckon, 
sir,**  said  the  traveller,  with  a  slight 
sneer. 

Again  Mr  Dale  bowed^-bowed  in 
part  deprecatingly — ^in  part  with  dig- 
nity. It  was  a  bow  that  said,  ^'  No 
offence,  sur,  but  I  am  a  clergyman, 
and  I*m  not  ashamed  of  it.*' 

'*  Going  far?**  asked  the  traveller. 

Pabsok. — "Not  very.'* 
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Traveller. — ^  In  a  chaise  or  fly  ? 
If  80,  and  we  are  going  the  Mune 
way — halves. " 

Parson.—"  Halves?" 

Traveller.—**  Yes,  Til  pay  half 
the  damage — pikes  inclusive." 

Parson. — "  You  are  very  good, 
sir.  But',*'  (spoken  with  pride)  "  I 
am  on  horseback." 

Traveller.  —  *^  On  horseback  I 
Well,  I  should  not  have  guessed  that ! 
You  don't  look  like  it.  Where  did 
you  say  you  were  going?" 

**  I  did  not  say  where  I  was  going, 
sir,"  said  the  Parson  drily,  for  he  was 
much  offended  at  that  vague  and  on- 
grammatical  remark  applicable  to  his 
horsemanship,  that  "  he  did  not  look 
like  it." 

**  Close !"  said  the  traveller  laugh- 
ing ;  **  an  old  traveller,  I  reckon." 

The  Parson  made  no  reply,  but  he 
took  up  his  shovel-hat,  and,  with  a 
bow  more  majestic  than  the  previous 
one,  walked  out  to  see  if  his  pad  had 
finished  her  com. 

The  animal  had  indeed  finished  all 
the  com  afforded  to  her,  which  was 
not  much,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
Mr  Dale  resumed  his  journey.  He 
had  performed  about  three  miles,  when 
the  sound  of  wheels  behind  made  him 
tum  his  head,  and  he  perceived  a 
chaise  driven  very  fast,  while  out  of 
the  windows  thereof  dangled  strange- 
ly a  pair  of  human  legs.  The  pad  be- 
gan to  curvet  as  the  post  horses 
rattled  behind,  and  the  Parson  had 
only  an  indistinct  vision  of  a  human 
face  supplanting  these  human  legs. 
The  traveller  peered  out  at  him  as  he 
whirled  by— saw  Mr  Dale  tossed  up 
and  down  on  the  saddle,  and  cried  out, 
**How*s  the  leather?" 

'"Leather!"  soliloquised  the  Par- 
son, as  the  pad  recomposed  herself. 
**What  does  he  mean  by  that? 
Leather !  a  very  vulgar  man.  But  I 
got  rid  of  him  cleverly." 

Mr  Dale  arrived  without  farther 
adventure  at  Lansmere.  He  put  up 
at  the  principal  inn — reflnesbed  him- 
self by  a  general  ablution — and  sate 
down  with  good  appetite  to  his  beef- 
steak an<l  pint  of  port. 

The  Parson  was  a  better  jodge  of 
the  physiognomy  of  man  than  that  of 
the  horse ;  and  after  a  satisfiKtorv 
glance  at  the  the  dvil  smirking  lana- 
lord,  who  removed  the  cover  and  aet 


on  the  wine)  he  ventured  on  in 
attempt  at  conversation.  ^Is  my 
lord  at  the  park?" 

Landlord,  still  more  civilly  than 
before :  ^^  No,  ur,  his  lordship  and 
my  lady  have  gone  to  town  to  meet 
Lord  L'Estrange." 

''Lord  L'Estrange!  He  is  in 
England,  then?" 

"Why,  so  I  heard,"  replied  the 
landlord, ''  but  we  never  see  him  here 
now.  I  remember  him  a  very  pretty 
yomig  man.  Every  one  was  fond  of 
bin,  and  preud  of  him.  But  what 
pranks  he  did  play  when  he  was  a  lad ! 
We  hoped  he  would  come  in  for  our 
bore*  some  of  these  dajrs,  but  he  has 
taken  to  foren  parts — more*s  the  pity. 
I  am  a  regUar  Blue,  sir,  as  I  ought 
to  be.  The  Blue  candidate  always 
does  me  the  honour  to  come  to  the 
I>ansmere  Arms.  Tis  only  the  low 
party  puts  up  with  The  Boar,"  added 
the  landlord  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
disgust.  ''  I  hope  yon  like  the  wine, 
sir?" 

**  Very  good,  and  seems  old." 

''  BottM  these  eighteen  years,  sir. 
I  had  in  the  cask  for  the  great  elec- 
tion of  Dashmore  and  Egerton.  I 
have  little  left  of  it,  and  I  never  give 
it  but  to  old  friends  like — for,  I  think, 
sir,  though  yon  be  grown  stout,  and 
look  more  grand,  I  may  say  that  Fvc 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  be- 
fore." 

''  That's  true,  I  daresay,  though  I 
fear  I  was  never  a  veir  good  customer." 

Landix>rd. — ''  An,  it  it  Mr  Dale, 
then  I  I  thought  so  when  you  came 
into  the  hall.  I  hope  your  lady  is 
quite  well,  and  the  squire  too ;  fine 
pleasant -spoken  gentleman  ;  no  fault 
of  his  if  Mr  Egerton  went  wrong. 
Well,  we  have  never  seen  him — I  mean 
Mr  Egerton— since  that  time.  I  don*t 
wonder  he  stays  away ;  but  my  lord's 
son,  who  was  brought  up  here, — it  an*t 
natural  like  that  ha  should  tum  his 
bade  on  usi" 

Mr  Dale  made  no  reply,  and  the 
landlord  was  about  to  retire,  when 
the  Parson,  pouring  out  another  glass 
of  the  port,  said, — ^*  There  must  be 
great  enanges  in  the  parish.  Is  Mr 
Sforgan,  the  medical  man,  still 
here?" 

**No,  indeed;  he  took  out  his 
piona  after  you  left,  and  became  a 
real  doctor ;  and  a  pretty  practice  he 
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had  too,  wben  he  took,  all  of  a  snd- 
den,  to  some  new-feuigied  way  of 
phTsicking— I  think  thejcalUithomj- 
sometbiog — " 

"  HomoBopathy  I " 

^'Thafs  it—something  against  all 
reason :  and  so  he  lost  his  practice 
here  and  went  np  to  Lnnnnn.  IVe 
not  heard  of  him  since." 

"Do  the  Avenels  keep  their  old 
house  ?  " 

«^  Oh  yes  I — and  are  pretty  well  off, 
I  hear  say.  John  is  idways  poorly  ; 
though  he  still  goes  now  and  then  to  the 
Odd  Fellows,  and  takes  his  glass ;  but 
his  wife  comes  and  fetches  hiro  away 
before  he  can  do  himself  any  harm.*' 

"Mrs  Avenel  is  the  same  as 
erer  ?  " 

"She  holds  her  head  higher,  I 
think,"  said  the  landlord,  smiling* 
"  She  was  alw^s--not  exactly  prowl 
like,  but  what  X  calls  gamptioos." 

"  I  never  heard  that  word  before," 
said  the  Parson,  laying  down  his 
knife  and  fork.  "  Bampdons,  indeed, 
though  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  dic- 
tionary, has  crept  into  familiar  par- 
lance, especially  amongst  young  folks 
at  school  and  college." 

"Bumptious  is  bumptious,  and 
gumptious  is  gumptious,"  said  the 
landlord^  delighted  to  puzzle  a  Par- 
son. "  Now  the  town  beadle  is  bump- 
tious, and  Mrs  Avenel  is  gumptious." 

"  She  is  a  very  respectable  woman," 
said  Mr  Dale,  somewhat  rebukingly. 

"In  course,  sir,  fdl  gumptions  folks 
are ;  they  value  themselves  on  their 
respectability,  and  looks  down  on 
their  neighbours." 

PAseoN,  still  philologically  oc- 
cupied. —  "  Gumptious  —  gumptious. 
I  think  I  remember  the  substantive 
at  school — not  that  my  master  taught 
it  to  me.  *•  Gumption,'  it  means 
cleverness." 

Landlord,  (doggedly.) — "  There's 
gumption  and  gumptious  I  Gump- 
tion is  knowing ;  bat  when  I  say  that 
sum  an  is  gumptioos,  I  mean — though 
that's  more  valgar  like — sam  un  who 
does  not  think  small  beer  ofhisself. 
You  take  me,  sir  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  the  Parson, 
half- smiling.  "  I  believe  the  Avenels 
haxe  only  two  of  their  children  alive 
still — their  daughter,  who  married 
Mark  Fairfield,  and  a  son  who  went 
off  to  America?" 


Ma 

^^Ah,  but  he  made  bis  iintiiiie 
there,  aiid  has  come  bads." 

^Indeed!  I'm  very  glad  to  hear 
it    He  has  settled  at  Lanamere  ?  " 

^  No,  sir.  I  hear  as  he's  boaght  a 
property  a  long  way  off.  But  he 
comes  to  see  his  parents  pretty  often 
—so  John  tells  me— but  I  can't  say 
that  I  ever  see  him.  I  fancy  IHek 
doesn't  like  to  be  seen  by  folks  who 
remember  him  playing  in  the  kennel.'* 

"Notunnatural,"6aid  theParsonin- 
dnlgently ;"  bathe  visits  his  parents: 
he  is  a  good  son,  at  all  events,  then  ?** 

"  I've  nothisff  to  say  against  him. 
Dick  was  a  wild  chap  before  he  took 
himself  off.  I  never  thought  he 
would  make  his  fortune;  but  the 
Avenels  are  a  clever  set.  Do  you  re- 
member poor  Nora— the  Biose  of 
Lansmere,  as  they  called  her?  Ah, 
no,  I  think  she  went  up  to  Lunnun 
aforeyour  time,  sir." 

"  Humph  I  "  said  the  Panon  drily. 
"  Well,  I  think  you  may  take  awar 
now.  It  will  be  dark  soon,  and  I'U 
just  stroll  out  and  look  about  me." 

"  There's  a  nice  tart  coming,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,  I've  dined," 

The  Parson  put  on  his  hat  and  sal- 
lied forth  into  the  streets.  He  eyed 
the  houses  on  either  hand  with  tiiat 
melancholy  and  wistfhl  interest  with 
which,  in  middle  life,  we  revisit 
scenes  familiar  to  us  in  youth  — . 
surprised  to  find  either  so^little  change 
or  so  much,  and  recalling,  by  fits  and 
snatches,  old  associations  and  past 
emotions.  The  long  High  Street 
which  be  threaded  now  began  to 
change  its  bustling  character,  and 
slide,  as  it  were  gradually,  into  the 
high  road  of  a  suburb.  On  the  left, 
the  houses  gave  way  to  the  moss- 
grown  pales  of  Lansmere  Park :  to  the 
right,  though  houses  still  remained, 
they  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  gardens,  and  took  the  pleasing  ap- 
pearance of  villas — such  villas  as  re- 
tired tradesmen  or  their  widows,  old 
maids,  and  hidf-pay  officers,  select  for 
the  evening  of  their  days. 

Mr  Dale  looked  at  these  villas  with 
thedeliberate  attention  of  a  man  awak- 
ening his  power  of  memory,  and  at  last 
stopped  before  one,  almost  the  last  on 
the  road,  and  which  faced  the  broad 
patch  of  sward  that  lay  before  the 
lodge  of  Lansmere  Park.  An  old 
pollard  oak  stood  near  it,  and  from 
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the  oiCk  there  came  a  low  diaeordant 
aonad;  it  waa  the  hanfipry  cnr  of 
young  ravens,  awaiting  the  belated 
return  of  the  parent  bird.  Mr  Dale 
pat  his  hand  to  his  brow,  paused  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  harried 
step,  passed  through  the  little  garden 
ana  knocked  at  the  door.  A  liffht 
was  burning  in  the  parlour,  and  Mr 
Dale's  eye  caught  through  the  window 
a  vague  outline  of  three  forms.  There 
was  an  evident  bustle  within  at  tl\^ 
aonnd  of  the  knocks.  One  of  the  forms 
rose  and  disappeared.  A  very  prim, 
neat,  middle-aged  maid-servant  now 
appeared  at  the  threshold,  and 
austerely  iuqaired  the  visitor's 
business. 

^*  I  want  to  sec  Mr  or  Mrs  Avenel. 
Say  that  I  have  come  many  miles  to 
see  them  ;  and  take  in  this  card.'* 

The  maid-servant  took  the  card, 
and  half- closed  the  door.  At  least 
three  minutes  elapsed  before  she  re- 
appeared. 

** Missis  says  it*s  late,  sir;  but 
walk  in." 

The  Parson  accepted  the  not  very 
gracioas  invitation,  stepped  across 
the  little  hall,  and  entered  the  par- 
lour. 

Old  John  Avenel,  a  mild-looking 
man,  who  seemed  slightly  paralytic, 
rose  slowly  from  his  arm-chair.  Mrs 
Avenel,  in  an  awfully  stiff,  clean,  and 
Calvinistical  cap,  and  a  gray  dress, 
every  fold  of  which  bespoke  respecta- 
bility and  staid  repute^stood  erect  on 
the  floor,  and,  fixing  on  the  Parson  a 
cold  and  cautious  eye,  said — 

**You  do  the  like  of  us  great 
honour,  Mr  Dale— take  a  chair! 
You  call  upon  business  ?  " 

^^  Of  which  I  have  apprised  you  by 
letter,  Mr  Avenel." 


*^  My  husband  is  rerv  poorlT.*' 

^*A  poor  creatorer*  said  John 
feebly,  and  as  if  in  eompaasion  of 
himself.  ^'  I.can't  get  about  as  I  used 
to  do.  But  it  ben*t  near  election  time, 
belt,  sir?" 

^^No,  John,"  said  Mrs  Avenel, 
placing  her  husband's  arm  within  her 
own.  ^*  Ton  most  lie  down  a  bit, 
while  I  talk  to  the  ffentleman." 

^'  Pm  a  real  good  blue,"  said  poor 
John ;  '^  but  I  an't  quite  the  man  I 
was;"  and,  leaning  heavily  on  his 
wife,  he  left  the  room,  tnmuig  round 
at  the  threshold,  and  saying,  with 
great  urbanity  — ^^  Anything  to  oblige, 
sir?" 

Mr  Dale  was  much  touched.  He 
had  remembered  John  Avenel  the 
comeliest,  the  most  active,  and  the 
most  cheerful  man  in  Lansmere; 
great  at  glee  dub  and  cricket,  (though 
then  stricken  in  years)  greater  in 
vestries;  reputed  greatest  in  elec- 
tions. 

^^  Last  scene  of  all,"  murmured  the 
Parson ;  ^*  and  oh  well,  turning  from 
the  poet,  ma^  we  cry  with  the  dis- 
believing philosopher,  *Poor,  poor 
humanit}'  1' "  * 

In  a  few  minutes  Mrs  Avenel  re- 
tnmed.  She  took  a  chair  at  some 
distance  from  the  Parson's,  and,  rest- 
ing one  hand  on  the  elbow  of  the 
chair,  while  with  the  other  she  stiffly 
smoothed  the  stiff  gown,  she  said— 

"Now,  sir." 

That  '^  Now,  sir,"  had  in  its  sound 
something  sinister  and  warlike.  This 
the  shrewd  Parson  recognised  with 
his  usual  tact.  He  cdg^  his  chair 
nearer  to  Mrs  Avenel,  and  placing  his 
hand  on  hers — 

'^  Yes,  now  then,  and  as  friend  to 
friend." 


*  Mr  Dale  probftblj  here  al lades  to  Lord  BoUncbroke's  cJAcaUtion  ai  he  stood  by 
the  dying  l*ope  ;  bat  his  memory  does  not  itrve  mm  with  the  exact  words. 
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Lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts— and  they 
onght  to  be  the  whole  civilised  world — 
owe  an  especial  regard  and  reverence 
to  the  Monastic  Orders,  without  whom 
there  would  have  been,  and  would  be 
now,  no  Art  at  all.  Taking  the  Fine 
Arts  at  their  lowest  value,  as  a  mere 


bear  upon  the  head,  as  it  were,  of 
one  generation.  The  monastic  ordafs 
have  been  the  theme  of  general  abate 
by  many  a  flippant  writer,  as  if  they 
lived  but  at  one  particalar  period,  and 
were  but  examples  of  ignorance  and 
vice — the  encouragers  of  superstition 


source  of  pleasure,  from  the  love  of  for   their    own  selfish    ends.     The 

imitation  or  representation  of  agree-  "  dark  ages''  have  been  indeed  dark 

able   objects — the   remembrancer  of  to  those  who  have  shut  their  eyes  to 

scenes  of  interest,  the  elegant  accom-  the  light  which,  small  and  glimmer- 


plishment  by  which  homes  are 
embellished  and  made  more  beauti- 
fully homely — surely  some  little  grati- 
tude is  due,  where  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  be  sparing  of  auy  praise, 
to  those  good  and  pious  men  who 
in  their  convents  prepared,  improved, 
and  invented  colours  as  well  as 
implements  of  Art ;  were  themselves 
the  early  painters,  and  by  their  ex- 
tensive patronage  may  be  called  the 
Fathers  of  the  Arts.  Had  the  world 
derived  from  the  monastic  orders  no 
other  good,  that  one  should  have' 
insured  them  a  perpetual  respect. 

But  the  Arts  do  not  stand  alone — 
are  themselves  a  sisterhood,  if  we 
may  so  speak — many  orders,  but  one 
religion ;  one  bond  binding  them 
together — the  culture  of  humanity. 

History  has  unfortunately  too  often 
been  the  work  of  infidel  hands  and 
hearts.  Whatever  is  of  religion 
has  been  viewed  with  a  prejudice ; 
the  vices  of  mankind  at  large  have 
been  tenderly  treated ;  while  such  as 
could  with  truth  or  untruth  be  charged 
upon  religious  orders,  have  met  with 
little  mercy,  and  have  been  exempted 
from  the  common  apology  of  the  age. 
In  this,  little  candour  has  been  shown. 
It  would  bo  fairer,  speaking  of  any 
class  of  men,  to  inquire  whether  they 
were  worse  or  better  than  others — a 
benefit  or  a  plague-spot  on  society; 
and  it  would  be  fairer  to  see  what 
efforts  they  made  for  their  own  and 
for  the  general  improvement,  and 
rather  to  estimate  their  success,  where 
few  but  themselves  struggled  for 
amelioration,  than  to  single  out  every 
fault,  every  corruption,  and  of  every 
age,  and  to  bring  the  accumulation  to 
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ing  thongh  it  appeared  from  oar 
broad  and  open  way  of  life,  might,  if 
followed  with  a  gentle  curiosity,  have 
led  into  nndreamt-of  recesses,  fonnd  to 
contain  great  treasures;  and  as  the 
bodily,  so  the  mental  eye  would  have 
accommodated  its  vision  to  the  de- 
gree of  light  given,  and  would  have 
seen  distinctly  both  form  and  beaaty, 
which  would  have  burst  with  a  kind 
of  glory  upon  them  throngh  the  gloom, 
and  met  them  as  goodness  would 
meet  willing  seekers. 

"Virtue  makes  herself  light,  through  dark- 
ness for  to  vade.^* 

^'  I  know  nothing,"  says  one  writer, 
*'*'  of  those  ages  that  knew  nothing." 
As  it  has  been  justly  retorted — haw 
did  he,  knowing  nothing  of  them, 
know  that  they  knew  nothing?  It 
might  be  more  easy  to  show  that,  if 
he  knew  anything  about  anything,  he 
was  mainly  indebted  to  those  very 
ages  which  kept  within  them  the 
light  of  knowledge,  preserved  and 
cherished  from  utterly  going  out 
with  the  sanctity  of  a  vestsd  fire. 
Turn  where  we  will,  we  see  the 
monuments  of  the  labour  of  the 
monastic  orders  —  wonderful  monu- 
ments. And  surely  if  any  age  may 
be  said  with  truth  to  be  dark,  dark 
were  those  of  the  two  last  centuries 
which,  with  the  wondi*ous  edifices  be- 
fore their  eyes,  saw  not  their  beauty 
mutilated,  and  with  most  unwarrant- 
able conceit  thought  they  had  improved 
upon  them.  Whose  was  the  ignorance? 
Look  at  our  architecture.  Great  ad- 
vancement has  been  made,  and  is 
making  daily;  and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  revived  taste?  A 
proper  appreciation  of  the  architecture 
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of  the  **  (lark  ages.^  Our  l)Ost  hope 
in,  to  imitate  sacceMfully.  Who  were 
thev  who  designed  theM  miracles  of 
art?  Devout  men — the  monastic 
orders !  Who  famished  erery  species 
of  decoration  —  the  senlpture,  the 
painted  glass,  the  pirtnres,  that  were 
a  language?  Men  who  themselves 
Vived  hombiv  and  sparingly,  that 
they  might  devote  themselves,  their 
talents,  and  their  po9sej«sions  to  make 
an  exalted  and  visible  religion  upon 
earth,  as  the  one  thing  needful  for 
ftttnre  generations  of  men.  Such, 
undonlitcdly,  was  the  one  mind  of  the 
great  religions  onlers— we  speak  of  their 
purpose  ami  of  their  doings.  It  was 
their  mission  over  every  land:  we 
say  not  that  corruption  did  not  find 
them  (»nt,  that  there  was  no  canker 
in  their  fruit.  The  enemy  knew 
where  to  sow  his  tares  ;  but  perverse 
people  tore,  nprooted,  and  cast  from 
them  the  wheat,  and  loved  to  lay 
waste ;  and,  as  is  ever  the  case, 
hatini:  whom  they  iiijnre,  they  viliHed 
prr  ffijt  et  nrfiut :  and,  upon  the  plea 
of  others*  corruption,  became  them- 
selves robl>erH,  plunderers,  and,  tiK> 
oft(*n,  assMs.-iin-*. 

It  has  l)een  charged  against  th«'so 
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of  the  Popes  is  not  the  history  of  the 
devout  and  laborious  of  the  monastic 
orders  at  all  times.  They  were  indeed 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
fbr  there  was  then  no  other ;  but  they 
who  cultivated  wastes,  taught  the 
people,  and  preserved  and  invented 
arts  and  literature,  were  far  other  men. 
The  evil  of  Papacy  had  not  reached 
them  at  once  in  their  wildernesses. 
When  the  corrupt  system  did  reach 
them.  It  bore  its  fruit.  But  even  then, 
and  among  such,  be  it  remembered, 
arose  those  who  were  still  pure,  and 
above  the  corruptions — and  from  them 
originated  the  Reformation.  In  rea- 
soning upon  past  institutions,  consi- 
deration must  be  had  of  the  peculiar 
?hase  of  the  world  when  they  arose, 
'he  whole  altered  condition  of  society 
would  make  that  a  positive  evil  which 
was  once  a  positive  good.  Monastic 
institutions  have  done  their  work  ; — 
they  cannot  be  restored,  in  a  healthy 
state,  in  a  Protestant  country,  whose 
constitution,  and  the  laws  that  both 
make  and  support  It,  and  the  habits, 
manners,  and  feelings  of  the  people,  are 
entirely  repugnant  to  them.  Roman- 
ism is  antagonistic  with  everything 
that  is  not  of  It.  It  demands  at  all 
orders,   that    from  the    extreme    of    times  and  everywhere  to  be  the  domi- 


poverty  they  l>ecarae  rich.  Nine  ilUe 
iachri/mfp.  Rut  how  did  they  so 
increasfV  Becans«»  toil  and  labour 
were  their  law :  they  brought  wealth 
out  of  lands  chosen  for  their  sterility, 
that  their  rule  of  toil  might  be  the 
more  continually  exercised.  Industry 
had  its  natural  fhiits,  and  spread  its 
intlnence  :  they  taught  as  well  as  prac- 
tised; and  their  object,  how  they 
dispo!ic<l  of  that  which  they  gainecl, 
is  now  well  known.  The  monuments, 
long  unhetHleil,  are  l»efore  us.  That 
we  may  not  be  unjustly  thought,  in 
what  we  have  said,  to  favour  Romish 
instituti(»ns,  we  would  make  a  distinc- 
tion, t«K>  little  oliserved, — we  would 
not  c(»nfound  the  retired,  the  benevo- 
lent, the  ri'licious  lives  of  those  bene- 
factors in  the  monastic  orders,  with 
thepniitiral  tyrannical  PapacyinRome 
Itself.  There  was  ambition  and  avarice 
— a  world liness,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  "  Prince  of  this  worid,"  working 
out  a  «ystpm  whose  necessities  begot 
the  vilest  superstitions  and  Idolatries 
for  un hilly  gain,  and  disseminated 
Cfrniptiun  instead  of  life.   The  history 


nant  power.  To  give  it  more  than 
toleration,  is  to  put  into  its  hands 
that  fulcrum  which  will  be  ince.«santlv 
employed  to  subvert  every  institution 
that  cannot  be  resolved  into  itself. 
Neither  governments  nor  homes  can 
escape  its  snares  and  its  tyranuy. 

*'  Iniipcrtum  dumos  vi  ntureque  dcsuper  urlti.*' 
And  here  we  would  ofler  a  quotation 
from  Mrs  .lameson^s  iutriMluction  to 
this  her  third  volume  of  the  Series  on 
Religious  Art;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  scrutiny  her  subject 
has  led  her  to  make,  into  the  real 
character  of  the  religious  orders  of 
the  middle  ages,  has  given  a  nion^ 
serious,  we  would  say  solemn,  rei^pt'ct 
for  them  than  was  perceptible  in  the 
two  former  volumes.  Not  that  we 
would  charge  any  levity  u|M)n  her 
in  them  :  the  reverse ;  but  we  do  think 
that  the  reverence  and  resp4>ct  for  the 
subjects  generally  have  fallen  advan- 
tageouiily  u|>ou  the  "orders"  them- 
selves. 

*  In  the  firvl  plaee,  then,  monachism 
in  art,  taken  in  a  Ur|^  ««om,  is  histori- 
eallj  iatereating,  aa  the  tapraaaion  of  a 
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moat  important  era  of  human  culture. 
We  are  outlining  the  gross  prejudioep 
which  once  represented  the  life  of  the 
eioiflter  as  being  from  first  to  last  a  life  of 
laiiness  and  imposture.  We  know  that, 
but  for  the  monks,  the  light  of  liberty 
and  literature  and  science  had  been  for 
•▼er  extinguished,  and  that  for  six  cen- 
tories  there  existed  for  the  thoughtful, 
the  gentle,  the  inquiring,  the  devout 
spirit  no  peace,  no  security,  no  home  but 
the  cloister.  There  learning  trimmed 
her  lamp,  there  contemplation  '  pruned 
her  wings  ;'  there  the  traditions  of  art, 
preserred  from  age  to  age  by  lonely 
stndioos  men,  kept  alive  in  form  and 
colour  the  idea  of  a  beauty  beyond  that 
of  earth— -of  a  might  beyond  ^hat  of  the 
spear  and  the  shield — of  a  Divine  sym- 
pathy with  suffering  humanity.  To  this 
we  may  add  another  and  a  stronger 
claim  on  our  respect  and  moral  sympa- 
thies. The  protection  and  the  better 
education  given  to  women  in  these  early 
communities  —  the  venerable  and  dis- 
tinguished rank  assigned  to  them  when, 
as  governesses  of  their  order,  they  be- 
came in  a  manner  dignitaries  of  the 
church — the  introduction  of  their  beanti- 
fhl  and  saintly  effigies,  clothed  with  all 
the  insignia  of  sanctity  and  authority, 
into  the  decoration  of  places  of  worship 
and  books  of  devotion — did  more,  perhaps, 
for  the  general  cause  of  womanhood  than 
all  the  boasted  institutions  of  chivalry. " 
Now,  be  it  remembered  that  all  this 
was  effected  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
and  turbulent  world,  whom  they  thus 
subdued  by  their  sanctity  to  an  awe 
and  respect,  without  which  there 
would  have  been  no  peace  to  them, 
no  shelter  to  the  pure  and  the  weak 
from  injury  and  wrong.  Do  we  not 
see  here  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
earnestness,  their  piety,  their  charity, 
and  that  they  were,  under  Heaven, 
the  ministers  of  blessings  to  mankind? 
There  was  a  period,  however,  when 
the  entire  seclusion  of  the  cloister 
ceased  to  be  beneficial  —  the  con- 
templative life  must  be  succeeded  by 
the  active.  From  that  period  must 
we  date  the  promise  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good  in  art,  science,  and 
every  effort  of  human  genius,  which 
burst  winged  out  of  darkness  Into  day, 
with  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant  orders. 

**  If  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
regular  ecclesiastics  seem  to  have  had 
each  a  distinct  vocation,  there  was  at 
least  one  vocation  common  to  all.  The 
Benedictine  monks  instituted  schools  of 
learning  ;    the    Angustines   built  noble 


cathedrals ;  the  Mendicant  orders  founded 
hospitals  :  aU  became  patrons  of  the 
fine  arts,  on  such  a  scale  of  munificence 
that  the  protection  of  the  most  renowned 
princes  has  been  mean  and  insignificant 
in  comparison.  Yet,  in  their  relation  to 
art,  this  splendid  patronage  was  the  least 
of  their  merits.  The  earliest  artists  of 
the  middle  ages  were  the  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  orders.  In  their  convents 
were  preserved,  from  age  to  age,  the 
traditional  treatment  of  sacred  subjects, 
and  that  pore  unworldly  sentiment  which 
in  later  times  was  ill  exchanged  for  the 
learning  of  schools  and  the  competition 
of  academies ;  and  as  they  were  Uie  only 
depositories  of  chemical  and  medical 
knowledge,  and  the  only  compounders  of 
drugs,  we  owe  to  them  also  the  discovery 
and  preparation  of  some  of  the  finest 
colours,  and  the  invention  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  implements  used  in  painting : 
for  the  monks  not  only  prepared  their 
own  colours,  but  when  they  employed 
secular  painters  in  decorating  their  con- 
vents, the  materials  furnished  from  their 
own  laboratories  were  consequently  of 
the  best  and  most  durable  kind.  As 
architects,  as  glass-painters,  as  mosaic 
workers,  as  carvers  in  wood  and  metal, 
they  were  the  precursors  of  all  that  has 
since  been  achieved  in  Christian  art ;  and 
if  so  few  of  these  admirable  and  gifted 
men  are  known  to  us  individually  and  by 
name,  it  is  because  they  worked  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  their  community — 
not  for  profit,  nor  for  reputation. '* 

Mutability  is  written  upon  the  face 
of  all  earthly  things,  whether  they  bo 
good  or  evil  in  themselves.  We  pro- 
gress and  we  retrograde  according  as 
influences  act  upon  us.  If  we  would 
judge  in  candour,  we  cannot  take  any 
class  of  facts  of  things  or  persons  by 
themselves — all  are  parts  of  one  whole ; 
but  how  made  one,  is  a  speculation  of 
a  deep  philosophy.  It  is  hard  to 
place  upon  the  map  of  understanding 
the  hidden  causes,  and  their  relation 
to  each  other,  which  make  up  the 
general  social  aspect  at  any  one 
period.  However  we  may  advance 
in  knowledge,  however  that  know- 
ledge may  operate  as  a  check,  man- 
kind are  in  heart  intrinsically  the 
same  they  ever  were  —  they  have 
within  them  the  same  passions,  the 
same  instincts ;  and  though  we  are 
daily  pronouncing,  as  we  look  back 
upon  past  ages,  Uiat  such  and  such 
^ings  never  can  be  again,  that  we 
cannot  have  the  same  superstitions, 
nor  exercise  the  same  cruelties,  what- 
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ever  wo  may  hope,  we  do  in  fiict  mj 
bat  this,  that  the  Identical  facta  and 
identical  personages  will  not  come 
again  npon  the  st^;e  of  life.  Of  this 
we  may  be  sore,  that  nnder  certain 
influences,  always  within  the  sphere  of 
oar  liabilities,  the  passions  of  men 
will  lead  them  to  the  same  excesses, 
the  same  fanatidsm,  the  same  crimes. 
The  plot  of  the  drama  may  be  some- 
what varied,  or  even  new,  bat  tragedy 
and  comedy  will  still  designate  the 
play  of  haman  actions.  We  may  have 
crnsadcs  without  a  Holy  Land  to 
recover — as  we  have  had  a  Bartholo- 
mew massacre ;  we  have  had,  and  may 
have  again,  in  civilised  Europe,  the 
politicid  massacres  which,  in  reading 
history  in  our  closets  in  our  own  peaceful 
homes,  we  had  fondly  deemed  passed 
away  for  ever.  Fanaticism  in  religion 
and  politics  is  still  a  human  instinct 
— the  sleeping  volcano  in  every  man*s 
breast,  thou^  he  knows  it  not,  be- 
lieves it  not.  ^^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?  "  Who 
can  answer  for  himself?  It  is  wiser, 
far  better  to  bow  the  head  in  humility — 
*^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.**  As 
the  times  are,  as  people  are,  in  peace 
or  in  suffering,  will  be  their  religious 
hopes  or  their  religions  fears — a  gloom 
or  a  comfort,  a  wholesome  practical 
vhrtue  or  a  feverish  excitement,  a 
personal  selfishness,  a  frenzy  of  des- 
pair—intolerance and  persecution  the 
result.  The  civil  troubles  of  England 
made  our  religion,  or  that  which 
passes  for  religion  amons  the  masses, 
gloomy  and  morose  on  ue  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  an  awfhl  conceit  of 
self-righteousness.  There  was  the 
asceticism  of  the  eariy  ages,  but  In  a 
new  form :  there  were  no  deserts,  no 
dens  into  which  fanatics  coald  fly 
from  worldly  pleasure :  compelled  to 
live  in  its  sight,  they  persecuted  it  to 
the  death,  and  took  their  own  insane 
pleasure  in  denying  pleasnre  to  others. 
General  distress  will  naturally  engen- 
der unwholesome  excitement,  and  It 
will  infect  invariably  the  religious 
mind.  These  remarks  are  not  super- 
fluous— they  arise  out  of  the  subject. 
Mrs  Jameson  herself  sees  analogies 
of  times,  which  it  may  be  worth  oar 
while  to  pause  and  consider. 

**  It  ■ecmi  to  ni«  that  in  the  SMTeoMat 
of  the  thirteenth  eentary  there  wm  some- 
tiling  analogoiu  to  the  times   throogh 


wUeh  we  of  this  pretent  geoeration  ha?e 
li?ed.  There  had  been  asarlv  a  hundred 
yean  of  deeolating  wart.  The  Croiadee 
had  npheaved  eoeiety  from  its  depths,  as 
a  ftorm  npheavet  the  oeean,and  changed 
the  eondiuon  of  men  and  nations.  .... 
A  generation  iprang  np  phTsieallj  pie- 
dispoeed  to  a  sort  of  morbid  exaltatioB, 
and  powerfrillj  aeted  on  by  the  reyela- 
tioo  of  a  hitherto  anieen,  nnfelt  world  of 
woe.  In  the  words  of  Seriptnre  'men 
eoald  not  stop  their  ean  from  hearing  of 
blood,  nor  shat  their  ejes  from  teeing  of 
otU.*  There  was  a  deep,  almoet  nnirer- 
tal,  feeling  of  the  prettnre  and  harden  of 
sorrow — an  awakening  of  the  eonscienee 
to  wrong,  a  blind  anxiont  groping  for  the 
right,  a  tente  that  what  had  hitherto  taf- 
iloed  to  hnmanitj,  wonld  tnffice  no  longer. 
Bat  in  the  nneatj  ferment  of  men*a 
mindt,  religiont  fear  took  the  place  of  re- 
ligioat  hope,  and  the  religiont  t  jmpathiea 
and  aspirations  attaoMd,  in  their  exeett,  a 

disordered  and  exaggerated  form 

Bot  what  wat  dark  misery  and  bewilder- 
Bient  in  the  weak  and  ignorant,  astamed 
in  the  more  highlj  endowed  a  higher  form  ; 
and  to  St  Francit  and  his  order  we  owe 
what  hat  been  happil j  called  the  mystic 
tchool  in  poetry  and  pUnting — that 
school  which  to  strangely  combined  the 
tpiritnal  with  the  tentntl,  the  beaatifal 
with  the  terrible,  and  the  tender  with 
tiie  inexorable— which  first  found  utter- 
ance in  the  workt  of  Dante  and  of  Uie 
ancient  paintert  of  Toscany  and  Umbria. 
It  hat  been  ditpnted  often  whether  the 
toggettions  of  Dante  iuflaenced  Giotto, 
or  the  creationt  of  Giotto  intpired 
Dante;  bat  the  tme  inflaeace  and  in- 
tpiration  were  aroand  both,  and  domi- 
nant o^er  both,  when  the  two  greatest 
men  of  their  age  united  to  celebrate  a  re- 
ligion of  retribution  and  taffering—to 
tolemnite  the  etpontals  of  sanctity  with 
tiie  self-abnegatioo  which  despises  all 
things,  rather  than  with  the  lore  that 
pardont  and  the  hope  that  njoices — and 
which,  in  doting  the  gatet  of  pleasure, 
*  would  have  thnt  the  gatet  of  mercy  on 
Bunkind."' 

Dante  himself^  the  great  man  of  his 
age,  the  deep  in  soul  and  intellect,  but 
individualises  the  character  of  an  age ; 
and,  as  far  as  individual  character  can 
porteay  a  general,  tends  to  confirm  the 
observations  into  which  the  nature  of 
oar  subject  led  us.  Dante  lived  a 
whole  life  of  injui^  and  wrong,  of 
sorrow,  of  persecution,  which  doubt- 
less darkened  and  embrowned  every 
facolty  of  his  consummate  genius. 
The  persecutions  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians drove  men  into  solitudes,  whcro 
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the  tamult  and  fear  of  the  worid  was 
exchanged  for  tnmalt  and  fear  with- 
hi ;  for  they  were  where  nature,  or- 
dainhig  every  man  to  woiiL  for  a  com- 
mon good,  never  intended  them  to  be, 
and  therefore  would  not  give  them 
peace.  No  wonder,  if,  in  theur  be- 
wildered fancies,  they  were  liannted 
by  demons,  and  took  their  fevered 
visions  for  realities.  No  wonder  if 
they  enacted  the  extravagant  vagaries 
of  insanity,  and  their  faith  (still  faith) 
became  mixed  with  a  fabulons  super- 
stition. The  anchorite  was  soudit 
as  a  holy  man';  people  believed  in  his 
miraculous  powers  as  people  have 
believed  since — and  people  believe 
BOW,  though  no  longer  in  anchorites. 
There  are  even  Protestant  mirade- 
workers,  and  thousands  who  have  a 
kind  of  belief  in  their  hearts  which 
they  will  not  acknowledge  in  words ; 
and,  while  they  ridicule  the  Romish 
calendar,  have  their  own  Protestant 
saints,  and  worship  them,  too,  with 
an  idolatry  perhaps  not  less  in  reality 
than  that  which  they  so  vehemently 
condemn  in  others.  It  is  well  to  dis- 
countenance seriously  and  gravely  the 
lying  legends  of  Rome,  and  to  sift 
from  the  fables  the  evil  purpose  with 
which  they  are  fabricated  or  propa- 
gated, to  expose  the  hidden  design — 
a  dominant  power  over  minds  and 
persons.  But,  to  be  candid,  thera  was 
a  time  when  legends  of  miracles  were 
household  words,  and  yet  had  nothing 
to  do  with  priestcraft  and  Popery. 
Such  things  were  before  Popery :  and 
ihat  corrupt  Church  but  took  advan- 
tage of  a  human  propensity,  which 
they  could  not  hope  to  eradicate.  It 
would  indeed  be  wonderful  if  there 
was  not  at  all  times  a  ready  belief  in 
them,  as  long  as  people  believed  any- 
thing, and  that  there  might  bo  powers 
Above  the  human.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  many  legends  of  miracles 
Are  of  that  early  date  which  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  ere  miracles  had 
^ceased — ere  the  belief,  not  in  the  pos- 
sibility, but  in  the  present  existence, 
coidd  be  well  worn  out.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  show  of  them  has 
indeed  been  the  crime,  and  is  the  cry- 
ing disgrace,  of  the  Romish  Churdi. 
All  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that,  con- 
sidering the  contiguity  of  the  true  and 
the  false,  in  point  of  time,  there  is  at 
least  a  great  diminution  of  disparage- 


ment of  intellect  in  those  who,  in  the 
eariiest  times,  took  viaioDS  and  dreams 
for  facts,  and  events,  that  Itappened  to 
be  shnnltaneons,  for  mirades.  Then,' 
again,  we  know  that  many  of  these 
legends  were  but  repetitions,  and  in 
their  ori^n  not  intended  to  pass  for 
truth.  The  lives  of  saints  were  the 
school-themes  in  convents — ^tho  on^ 
schools.  The  names  and  a  few  lead- 
ing lines  of  life  of  sidnts  s^veut 
scholars  were  to  fill  np,  as  thehr 
imaginations  conld  supply  detail; 
consequently  we  see  many  of  them 
to  be  of  a  puerile  and  even  infim- 
tine  fancy,  and  taken  from  nnrseiy 
tales  enlarged— a  kind  of  'raw-head 
and  bloody-bones* — children  boiled 
in  a  pot,  the  Thyestean  supper,  and 
the  children  leaping  whole  out  of 
the  dish.  And  here  we  would  adc 
the  Romish  deigy,  who  certahily  in 
their  accredited  books  propagate  fitbles 
scarcely  less  ridiculous,  if  the  beins 
ridiculous  is  not  a  test  of  their  falsitv? 
We  cannot,  while  we  are  reasonable, 
suppose  otherwise  than  that  the  Author 
of  mhrades  would  at  least  guard  them 
from  contempt  of  this  kind ;  that,  as 
they  are  intended  for  the  conversion 
of  mankmd,  they  should  not  present 
themsdves  in  a  ridicnlons  posture,  or 
under  ridiculous  coinddences.  Such 
was  not  the  pattern  of  the  Scripture 
miracles.  We  would,  however,  make 
a  great  distinction  between  the  fraudu- 
lent (that  is,  having  a  fraudulent  pur- 
pose) legends,  and  those  which  are 
merely  exaggerations  or  repetitions, 
readily  and  naturally  applied  under 
congenial  chxumstances,  and  for  the 
most  part  allegorical  of  the  Christian 
charities,  and  inculcating  Christian 
virtues.  Shall  we  shock  the  reader  if 
we  add,  too,  that  there  may  be  a  veiy 
innocent  superstition?  Since  bloody 
persecution  has  ceased,  superstition 
in  the  eyes  of  this  wise-growing  age 
is  like  the  dog  that  the  member  of  a 
Peace  Society  rebuked  thus,  *^  Friend, 
I  won't  beat  thee,  but  1*11  cry  mad 
dog."  Should  a  child,  now-a-days, 
on  lying  down  in  bed,  say,  as  children 
did  say  in  our  younger  days—- 

'*  Matibew,  Mark,  Lake,  and  John, 
Ble«  the  bed  that  I  lie  on/* 

there  may  be  grounds  for  fear  that, 
should  ever  the  Government  inspec- 
tors of  schools  hear  of  it,  the  poor  in- 
nocents would  be  put  to  an  incon- 
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venient  qocstioniog ;  and  it  ib  poesiUe 
tliat  these  inspectors,  or  mnltitades  of 
men  equally  learned,  discreet,  and 
wise,  may,  after  lecturing  the  school 
teachers  and  scholars  on  saperstitioo, 
go  directly,  with  as  great  credulity, 
to  a  lecture  of  another  kind,  and  to 
witness  mesmeric  experiments,  which 
assume  powers  far  beyond  thoee  of 
any  miracles  whatever.     Those  who 
would  smile  at  the  tale  of  a  holy  man 
healing  the  sick  by  a  word,  will  credit 
a  somnambulist  who,  upon  a  physi- 
cian's fee,  professes  to  look  blindfolded 
into  the    inside      of   his    credulous 
patient,  and,  without  knowing  any- 
thing whatever  about  medicine,  say 
what  drug  will  effect  a  cure  ;    who 
advertiiKCs  to  beat  home  for  consulta- 
tion upon  people*s  most  private  affairs 
— to  tell  them  of  unknown,  unsus- 
pected, important  papers  and  docu- 
ments— to  tell  the  past,  the  present, 
and,  more  wonderful,  ihe/Mimre.   And, 
with  a  wonderful  inconsistency,  there 
are  men  who,  having  entire  faith  in 
these  assumptions,  and  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  their  science,  have  no  belief 
whatever  in  asoul,  scoff  at  spirituality, 
and  b4^»ldly  pronounce  the  phenomena 
of  seeing    withont    eyes,    travelling 
without  f^t,  bidding  doors,  whether 
of  mau^tion  or  of  cabinets,  open  to 
them,  and,  being  obeyed,  of  knowing 
all  secrets  which  were  never  told  ;  of 
knowing  what  is  passing  thousands 
of  miles  off  with  persons  never  before 
soen,  by  holding  any  person's  hand  ; 
of  entering  into  that  person  ;  of  pro- 
phesyiu!^;  of  knowing  thoughts  and 
their  cou.^equences,  as  to  be  shown  in 
events  ; — audaciously,  we  say,  pro- 
nnnnrinj;  these  phenomena  to  arise 
frt»m  materialism. 

While  such  things  are,  and  things 
a^  strange,  who  can  hope  to  expel 
snpersiition  from  the  stronghold  of 
man's  iKflief?  ami  who  would  wi!»h 
to  do  it  altoi^ther.  If  the  vacant  cita- 
d<'l  i«»  to  Ik*  taken  positession  of  by 
such  philosophy  as  this — the  fanati- 
cism of  >rience?  And  whilst  we  con- 
demn, Rs  it  must  he  confessed  we 
ou};liL  but  duly  and  discreetly,  the 
greater  part  of  the  RomLth  saintology, 
thfir  !•  z«'nds  and  the  works  of  art 
relatintr  ti»  them,  as  all  N^ionging  to 
*•  aire-  "lark"  and  olwolete,  it  may  not 
be  alto)(fther  ami?>s  to  turn  over  some 
of  the  old   and   new   pages  of   the 


ertngellea]  magiEinea,  where  modem 
saints  figure  in  portraiture  and  bio- 
graphy— that  is,  in  our  enlightened 
art  and  literature ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  we  shall  be  humbled  and 
disgusted,  and  be  charitably  disposed 
to  make  some  apologies  even  for  the 
OHTM  legenda.      And    should    any, 
in  their  folly  or  in  their  wickedness, 
desire  to  set  up  a  new  idol,  to  rival  or 
obliterate  the  memory  of  St  Johanna 
Soathcote  the  immaculate,  or  St  Hun- 
tingdon, for  whom  the  fishes  leaped 
voluntarily  from  the  ponds  into  his 
sanctified  hands,  and  for  whose  sake 
sadden  death  came  upon  the  man  who 
would  not  receive  him  as  a  tenant, 
let  such  person  or  persons  not  despair 
of  collecting  a  household  of  ^*  Latter- 
day  Saints''  after  the  authorised  man- 
ner of  Joe  Smith  the  Monnonist.    It 
may  be  read  in  modem  biographies, 
that  children  almost  infants  have  been 
miraculously  converted  whilst  in  idle 
play,  and  have  gone  back  to  thehr 
homes    and    converted   their  great- 
grandfathers. Poor  good  John  Wesley 
believed  many  of  these  absurd  things. 
He  assented  to  the  assertion  of  the 
profligate  who  courted  his  sister,  that 
it  was  by  "  the  I^ord's  directions ;" 
and  again,  that  suddenly  *^  the  I/ord** 
had  told  him  to  transfer  his  affections 
to  John's  other  sister.   The  published 
Sancia  Mnctwrum  of  religious  sects 
are  nigh  forgotten  now-a-days;  but 
they  still  exi^t,  as  did  other  legends, 
to  be  C(»llected  in  form,  should  a  seem- 
ing necessity  or  a  cunning  purpose 
require  it :  for  there  are  multitudes 
who  cre<lit  them  now,  and  many  more 
who  mii^ht,  withont  much  difficulty, 
be  made  strenuous  to  establish  thein 
for  *'  their  Church." 

We  must  not,  however,  forget,  that 
the  subject  of  Mrs  Jameson's  book  be- 
fore us  is  the  legends  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  theirconnection  with  art.  And 
here  modern  superstition  or  fanaticism 
is  at  a  desperate  disadvantage.  Mo- 
dem art  itself  is  far  too  worldly,  too 
material  a  thing  for  spirituality,  real 
or  assumed.  In  those  evangelical  por- 
traits to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  fross.  and,  as  it  would  almost 
seem,  studiediv  U£lv  similitudes,  lest 
the  flesh  should  boast,  shining  with  an 
unction  t(K»  human,  and  with  the  con- 
ceit of  self- applause  escafiing  from 
every  pore,  and  re^lolent  of  congro- 
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adoratioD,  valgar  peraonifi- 
caliona  of  peculiar  and  hosdle  secta- 
rianisiD,  the  material  man  has  been 
alone  the  aim  of  the  utiAt.  There  Lb 
BO  tale  told — no  act  of  devotion 
npresented — no  religioos  procession, 
no  temple  spiritnality, — but  the  man 
alone;  not  as  he  might  be  seen — 
humble,  devout  towards  Grod,  but,  as 
it  were,  with  his  back  to  sacred  things, 
and  his  face  towards  his  people,  as  if 
be  were  the  sole  or  chief  recipient  of 
worship.  How  different  in  character 
were  the  works  of  Angelico,  II  Beato, 
of  Giotto,  and  those  great  and  pions 
men,  who  with  their  wondrons  genius 
adorned  the  cloisters  of  the  monastic 
orders — ^not  with  the  portraiture  of 
the  monks  of  the^daj,  but  with  devout 
and  holy  processions,  acts  of  their 
founders,  and  incidents  of  sacred  his- 
tory 1  They  taught  by  the  eye ;  and 
it  possessed,  in  some  respects,  a  charm 
above  that  of  the  being  taught  by 
books.  Picture,  at  once,  is  able  to 
imbue  the  spectator  with  a  kind  of 
spirituality  ere  it  touches  the  under- 
standing; whereas,  in  reading,  it  is 
the  uniuformed  and  grosser  imagina- 
tion supplies  the  portraiture  from 
scenes  of  a  narrow  experience,  and 
personages  of  a  homely  familiarity. 

Yet  even  in  very  many  of  the  mo- 
nastic pictures  Mrs  Jameson  finds  a 
defect,  in  the  too  human  purpose  of 
the  painters  and  their  patrons:  she 
ascribes  somewhat  of  a  vain-glorious 
and  exdnsive,  where  the  chief  object 
was  to  exalt  a  St  Benedict,  a  St 
Francis,  or  St  Dominick,  not  as  men, 
but  as  saints  of  their  respective  orders, 
and  for  those  orders.  Still,  we  think 
this  objection  is  carried  too  far  The 
purpose  was,  at  least,  no  present  por- 
traiture ;  and  surely  the  subjects  did 
often  convey  precept,  and  were  cal- 
culated to  touch  the  heart,  and  kindle 
devotion,  and  encourage  human  chari- 
ties. Undoubtedly,  far  higher  in  the 
poetical  scale  were  those  themes  of  an 
actual  Divinity,  of  which  she  treated 
so  enthusiastically  in  the  first  part  of 
her  former  volumes — ascending  from 
angels  and  archangeb,  from  the 
heavenly  host,  to  the  precincts  around 
the  throne  of  the  Divine  glory.  Yet 
be  it  duly  weighed,  in  favour  of  the 
patronage  of  the  monastic  orders,  that 
this  exaltation  of  art  in  its  theme  was 
not  aliogether  ever  abandoned;  and 


upon  the  whole,  we  donbl  if  ^yan- 
tages  were  not  in  some  degree  gained- 
by  the  admixture  of  things  more  com-. 
prehensible,  and  more  directly  appeal- 
ing  to  natural  sensibilitiea.  Besidee, 
there  was  a  class  of  paintings  which 
aroee  out  of  onr  human  aflfiactions,  and 
which,  therefore,  led  to  a  pious  trust, 
through  onr  common  sympathies:  we 
allude  to  votive  pictures,  which  were 
of  the  eariiest  and  latest  date — ^per- 
vading, indeed,  the  whole  religion; 
for  it  waa,  in  truth,  a  practice  ooa- 
tinued  from  the  heathen  worship. 

**  The  pictures,  too,**  sajt  oar  aathoreM, 
"whieh  are  Buepended  in  churches  as 
votive  memorials  of  beneflts  receiTed,  are 
often  very  toui^ing.  I  recollect  sooh  a. 
piciure  in  the  galtory  of  Vienna.  A 
yonth  about  fiftMn,  in  the  character  of 
Tobias,  is  led  bj  the  hand  of  hit  gnaidian 
aogel  Raphael ;  and  on  the  other  tide  is 
St  Leonard,  the  patron  of  captives,  hold- 
ing his  broken  fetters  ;  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer appears  above  ;  and  below  in  a 
comer  kneels  an  elderly  man,  his  eyes. 
fixed  on  the  youth.  The  arrangement  of 
this  group  leaves  us  no  doubt  of  its  pur- 
pose. It  was  the  votiTS  offering  of  a. 
fkther  whose  son  had  escaped,  or  had 
been  redeemed  from  captivity.  The  pie- 
tnre  ia  very  beantifU,  and  either  bv 
Andrea  del  Sarto,or  one  of  his  schooL 
If  we  ooold  discover  where  It  had  been 
originally  placed,  we  might  discover  the 
facts  and  personages  to  which  it  alludea  ; 
bat,  even  on  the  walls  of  a  gallery,  we 
recognise  its  pathetic  significance:  we  read 
it  as  a  poem — as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiring." 

Mrs  Jameson  makes  a  very  good 
remark  upon  a  deficiency  in  cata- 
logues of  galleries  and  collections — the 
omission  of  the  name  of  the  church  or 
chapel,  or  the  confraternity,  whence 
the  pictures  were  purchased,  and  such 
history  as  might  be  known  respecting 
them.  Our  collectors,  indeed,  are  not 
without  their  picture-pedigrees;  but 
they  are  of  a  curious  kind — rather  too 
expressive  of  a  fear  of  dupery  of 
dealers,  and  implying  but  little  good 
foundation  of  taste  in  purchasers. 
Picture- pedigrees  refer  not  to  an  in- 
herent virtue,  visible  as  the  pure  blood 
of  the  Arabian  courser,  but  to  the 
supposed  taste  or  bistter  known 
wealth  of  the  last  possessor.  Few 
pictures  stand  on  their  own  merits — 
they  acquire  a  virtue  from  the  hands 
or  houses  thev  have  passed  through, 
more  than    from   the    hands    that 
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worked  tliem.  Indeed,  the  kaown 
collector  id  generally  the  only  anthen- 
tidt  J  of  the  painter,  and  stamps  the 
value.  Bat  to  say  somewhat  of  pic- 
tures of  sacred  sabjects — and  they  are 
by  far  the  finest  in  known  collections— 
from  this  deficiency  in  the  catalogues 
much  of  their  interest  is  lost ;  not  only 
80,  but  we  see  them  in  the  midst  of 
strange  incongruities,  as  well  as  in- 
jured in  their  effect  by  locality,  and 
by  light  unsuited  to  them.  Wo  can- 
not judge  fairly  of  their  real  excel- 
lence, nor  understand  the  actual  rell- 
gous  power  they  once  possessed, 
[any  of  them  were  painted  for  private 
chapels  or  oratories,  and  purposely, 
perhaps,  for  dim  religious  light ;  for  an 
intimate  communion  of  the  derout 
with  the  one  sentiment  and  with  it 
alone.  Wc  have  often  earnestly 
wished  that,  in  building  national 
gnllerics,  the  large  and  ostenta- 
tions display,  at  one  view,  were  not 
the  object,  and  that  the  particular 
character  of  onr  greatest  works  were 
well  consiJercd,  and  fit  positions  given, 
and  proi>or  lights  adjusted.  It  would 
be  a  great  thinf?,  for  instance,  to  see 
the  ^^inising  of  Lazarus**  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  In  our  National  Galler}*, 
in  a  room  by  itself,  and  under  a 
etudlcd  and  arranged  light.  It  is  now 
where  it  is  not  all,  and  at  all  time.*, 
visible ;  and  It  is  far  too  important  in 
itself,  of  too  impressive  a  character,  for 
the  look  of  one  passing  moment,  and 
the  distraction  of  many  things.  In 
the  Vatican  the  Apollo  has  a  room  to 
himself.  Picture  galleries  should  not 
emulate  the  show-rooms  of  trade.  If 
the  pictures  arc  irrecoverably  removed 
from  their  own  birthplace,  from  their 
own  home,  separated  from  their 
local  history  and  interest,  much  may 
still  be  done,  in  some  degree,  to  pre- 
8or\'e  fur  them  their  general  character, 
and  to  allow  them  to  make  the  in- 
tended general  impression.  And  it  is 
in  fact  for  this  purpa«e  tliat  we 
highly  estimate  this  work  of  Mrs 
Jameson,  that,  in  n'ferring  to  these 
legends,  we  may  read  the  productions 
to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

"  What  •  lirely,  living,  really  religious 
intcreft  i<  given  to  one  of  theeo  lacred 
groups  when  we  know  the  localit}-,  or 
the  eonmunitj  fvr  which  it  wae  exe- 
cnteii ;  and  bow  it  becomes  enriched  ai  a 
proUuction  of  mind  when  it  rjieiks  to  the 


mind  throogh  a  thoutaad  aisoeiatioiiff, 
will  be  Alt,  I  think,  after  iMdiag  the 
legends  which  follow.'* 

The  Benedictine  order  stands  first 
in  point  of  time  and  in  interest,  not 
as  regards  art  only,  but  as  the  great 
dviUsing  order  of  the  world.  The 
Benedictines  were  the  eariy  mission- 
aries of  the  north  of  Europe ;  they 
banished  the  impure  and  inhumau 
rites  of  heathenism,  by  conveying, 
regardless  of  peril,  the  light  of  the 
gospel  into  the  wilds  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
Saxony,  and  Belgium.  They  gave 
security  to  the  oppressed,  rescued 
from  the  spoiler,  and  were  a  refoge  to 
the  poor  in  times  of  tyranny  and 
barbarism.  They  were  the  solo  de- 
positaries of  learning  and  of  the  arts ; 
collected  and  transcribed  books — 
particulariy  the  Scriptures — which 
were  charitably  bestowed  or  deposited 
as  precious  gifts.  We  owe  to  them 
not  only  the  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  preservation  of  classi- 
cal literature.  To  them  we  owe  the 
recovery  of  the  works  of  Pliny,  Sallust, 
and  Cicero. 

^'Thej  were  the  (athen  of  Gothic 
arehitecture  ;  thej  were  the  earlieit  illu- 
minaton  and  limneri ;  and,  to  crown  their 
deeervings  under  thiahead,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  gamut,  and  the  first  who 
inttitnted  a  achool  of  music,  was  a  Bene- 
dietine  monk,  Guide  d'Areno.*' 

They  were  the  great  clvilisers,  by 
bringing  science  to  bear  upon  agricul- 
ture ;  the  authors  of  experimental 
farming  and  gardening;  the  cultivators 
of  new  fruits  and  herbs.  They  cleared 
and  cultivated ;  science  and  the  plough 
went  with  them  wherever  they  planted 
the  cross.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting 
the  words  of  Sir  James  Stephen : — 

**  Tlie  greatneae  of  the  Benedictines  did 
not,  however,  eonsiat  either  in  their 
agricultural  akiU,Uieirprodigiei  of  archi- 
tecture, or  their  priceiesa  libraries,  but 
in  their  parentage  of  countless  men  and 
women  illustrious  for  active  piet^r,  for 
wisdom  in  the  government  of  mankind, 
for  profound  learning,  and  fur  that  con- 
templative spirit  which  discovers,  within 
tiie  soul  itself,  things  beyond  the  hmita  of 
tiie  perceptible  creation." 

The  Benedictines  were  introduced 
into  England  about  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  their  founder,  in  a.p. 
543.  Augustine  the  monk,  however, 
was  not  the  first  Christian  missionary 
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to  tbk  conntry,  as  it  has  commanly 
been  represented.  Tbe  Benedictibse 
order  was  established  here  by  him. 
The  whole  Christian  worid  was  then 
divided  npon  the  question,  whether 
the  Eastern  or  Western  Patriarch 
shoold  be  acknowledged  head  of  the 
universal  church.  Under  him  England 
was  subjected  to  Rome.  St  Benedict 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  bom  at 
Korda,  in  the  dachy  of  Spoleto,  about 
A.D.  480.  Sent  to  Rome  tostudy  litera- 
ture, and  disgusted  by  the  profligacy 
of  his  companions,  at  a  period  when 
opinions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  solitude 
and  penance  were  prevalent,  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  vicious  contagion 
in  a  hermitage,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  would  probably  have  died 
under  suffenng  and  privation  had  not 
his  nurse,  doubting,  perhaps,  between 
the  idea  of  his  inspiration  or  liis 
insanity,  followed  him,  begged  for 
him,  and  administered  to  his  wants. 
Benedict  thought  to  deny  himself  this 
comfort — escaped,  and  hid  himself 
among  the  rocks  of  Subiaco,  about 
forty  miles  from  Rome.  He  here 
met  with  a  hermit,  and  lived  three 
years  in  a  cavern,  unknown  to  his 
family,  and  shared  with  the  hermit 
the  scanty  fare  of  bread  and  water. 
In  this  solitude  he  was  not  without 
temptations ;  visions  too  earthly,  and 
snch  as  well  might  assault  his  age, 
were  rendered  vain  by  increased  pen- 
ance. He  is  said  to  have  rushed  from 
his  cave,  and  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  a  thicket  of  briars  and  nettles, 
nntil  the  blood  flowed.  They  still  show 
at  Subiaco  the  rose-bushes  propagated 
from  those  which  wounded  the  saint. 

The  scenery  about  Subiaco  has 
even  now  a  monastic  charm ;  it  has 
Us  lonely  recesses,  its  silent  dells. 
Wc  have  ourselves  threaded  its  deep 
valley,  and  laying  aside  the  pencil, 
been  the  hermit  of  an  hour  by  the 
side  of  its  clear  mountain  river — and 
then  ascended  the  rocky  heights  to 
visit  tbe  convents  of  St  Benedict  and 
Santa  Scholastics.  We  well  remem- 
ber to  have  taken  shelter  from  a 
land-storm,  such  as  Foussin  has 
painted,  and  probably  from  this  spot, 
in  a  cave  which  had  heretofore  doubt- 
less been  tbe  home  of  more  than  one 
follower  of  St  Benedict. 

He  became  so  holy,  in  the  estima- 
<Hon  of  the  villagers  and  shepherds, 


that  they  brought  their  aiek  to  hla 
cavern  to  be  nealed  by  him.  A 
ndghbonring  society  of  hermits  prayed 
him  to  put  Mmself  at  their  heao.  He 
knew  the  morals  of  the  mooasteiy, 
and,  with  the  intention  of  reforming 
them,  he  yielded  to  thehr  solicitation. 
The  strictness  of  life  required  by  him 
alarmed  and  excited  the  envy  of  these 
men,  and  poison  was  given  him 
in  a  cup  of  wine.  It  is  told  that 
upon  his  blesshig  the  cup,  it  fell  from 
the  traitor*s  hands.  Upon  this  he 
left  them,  and  again  retired  to  hUi 
cave  at  Subiaco.  Bnt  the  fame  of 
his  sanctity  brought  many  to  Subiaco. 
which  became  crowded  with  huts  ura 
cells.  Among  those  who  came  to 
him  were  two  Roman  senatoni, 
Anicius  and  Tertnllus,  who  brought 
their  sons,  Manrus  and  Pladdus,  to 
be  educated  l^  him  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  He  had  now  inducea  his 
followers  to  build  twelve  monasteries, 
in  each  of  which  he  placed  twdve 
disciples  and  a  superior.  One  Flo- 
rentius,  through  envy  at  seeing  ao 
many  of  his  own  followers  dniwn 
away  from  him,  maligned  Benedict, 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  him  by 
means  of  a  poisoned  loaf.  Not  suc- 
ceeding in  this,  the  same  Florentina 
introduced  into  one  of  the  monasteries 
seven  young  women,  in  order  to 
corrupt  the  monks.  ^Benedict  now, 
as  was  his  wont,  fled  from  evil,  and 
left  Subiaco ;  but  soon  Florentina 
was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  gallery 
of  his  house.  His  disciple,  Autums, 
who  sent  to  acquaint  Benedict  of  the 
fate  of  his  adversary,  was  enjoined  a 
severe  penance  for  his  too  triumphant 
expression,  that  a  judgment  had 
overtaken  his  enemy.  Here  was 
Christian  forgiveness  and  Christian 
charity,  worthy  of  imitation  in  these 
enlightened  days. 

Paganism  was  not  yet  extinct. 
Benedict  hearing  that,  while  the 
bishops  were  extending  Christianity 
in  distant  regions,  idolatry  was  j»rac- 
tised  near  to  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom— the  worship  of  Apollo  on 
Monte  Cassino — repaired  thither, 
and  by  his  preaching  prevailed  npon 
the  people  to  break  their  statue  and 
the  altar,  and  bum  the  consecrated 
grove ;  and  here  he  built  two  chapds 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  Baptist  and 
St  Martin  of  Tonrs. 
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On  iht  BaiM  monnUin  he  bnilt 
the  celebrated  monastery,  the  parent 
inBtitntion  of  his  order. 

*  Heoee,**  (w«  qaote  from  Mn  Jaae- 
son,)  *^  was  proraal^ed  th«  ftuaoai  mk, 
which  beeama,  from  that  time  fbrtb,  the 
genarml  law  of  the  monks  of  westeni 
Enrops,  and  which  gaTc  to  monaohism 
its  definite  form.  The  rule  given  to  the 
Cenobites  of  the  East,  and  which,  aeeor- 
diog  to  an  old  tradition,  had  been  re- 
realed  to  St  Pachomias  by  an  angel, 
comprised  the  three  tows — of  poTerty,  of 
chastity,  and  obedience.  To  these  Bene- 
diet  added  two  other  obligations :  the 
first  was  mannal  laboor  with  their  hands 
soTen  hours  in  the  day  :  secondly,  tho 
Towa  were  perpetual;  but  he  ordained 
that  these  perpetual  tows  should  be 
preceded  by  a  noviciate  of  a  y«ar,  during 
which  the  entire  code  was  read  repeatedly 
firom  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and,  at  the 
conclusion,  the  reader  said,  in  ao  em- 
phatic Toice,  'This  is  the  law  under 
which  thon  art  to  live,  an<l  strlTc  for 
salTation;  if  thou  canst  obserre  it,  enter; 
if  thon  canst  not,  gi>  in  peace — thou  art 
free.*  But  the  tows  once  taken  were 
irrevocable,  and  the  punishment  fur 
breaking  them  most  severe.  On  the 
whole,  however,  and  setting  apart  that 
which  beluDged  to  the  superstition  of  the 
time,  the  rule  given  by  St  Benedict  to 
his  order  was  humane,  moderate,  wise, 
and  emiucutly  Christian  in  spirit" 

Towardd  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
Benedict  was  joined  at  Snbiaco  by 
his  8ist4^r  Scholastica,  who  had  also 
devoted  herself  to  a  religions  life. 
She  retired  to  a  cell  near  his  convent, 
and  is  gi'uerally  considered  the  first 
Benedictine  nun.  It  is  said  that 
Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  visited  him 
in  the  year  54U,  and,  casting  himself 
at  hi:)  feet,  entreateil  his  blessing,  bnt 
was  reproved  by  Benedict  fur  his 
cmeltieM ;  and  it  is  eaid  that  be  be- 
came from  that  time  more  humane. 
Shortly  after,  lienedtct  died  of  a  fever, 
caught  by  visiting  the  poor.  In  his 
last  illness  he  ordered  his  grave  to  be 
dug.  Supported  by  his  disciples,  he 
stood  upon  the  brink  to  con  tern  pbite 
his  last  earthly  home — was  carried 
by  his  desire  to  the  foot  of  the  altar 
in  the  church,  where  he  received  the 
last  Hscrament,  and  expired  on  the 
20th  March  543.  It  is  natural  to 
expect  that  legends  of  so  remark- 
able a  man  should  abound  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of    his  order  that  they  reproach  the 
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lefendary  writen  for  their  impro- 
biU>le  stcnriea.  Benedict  saw  his  order 
spnHid  during  his  life ;  bnt  ao  widely 
did  this  rule  supersede  all  others, 
that  when  Charlemagne  made  in- 
quiry tlironghont  his  empune,  if  other 
monks  existed,  none  were  foand  bat 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  St  Manros, 
his  early  disciple,  introduced  the  order 
into  France ;  the  other,  St  Flacidna, 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  where  he  waa 
Joined  by  his  sister  Flavia.  They 
were,  it  is  said,  massacred  at  Biessina. 
in  fr^t  of  their  convent,  with  thirty 
others,  by  an  irruption  of  pirates. 
We  the  more  notice  the  latter  state- 
ment, because  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
celebrated  picture  by  Correggio  in 
the  gallery  at  Parma,  and  of  which 
copies  are  frequently  met  with.  We 
dwell  at  some  length  on  the  order  of 
St  Benedict,  bemuse  of  its  chief 
importance.  AH  the  monasteries 
already  in  existence,  from  the  time 
of  St  Augustine,  accepted  the  rule ; 
and,  during  the  next  six  hundred 
years,  the  grand  ecclesiastical  edifices 
which  rose  in  England  were  "  chiefly 
founded  by  or  for  the  members  of 
this  magnificent  order.*"  The  infor* 
mation  concerning  the  works  of  the 
Benedictines  in  our  country  will  be 
found  extremely  interesting  in  thisnew 
volume  by  Mrs  Jameson.  Space  will 
not  allow  ns  to  do  more  than  refer  the 
reader  to  its  pages.  Mrs  Jameson 
eloquently  deplores  the  mutilation 
and  destruction  of  so  many  great 
memorials  of  the  Benedictines,  under 
the  rapacity  of  Henry  VIIL  and  his 
minion  plunderers ;  and  of  the  fero- 
cious and  degradingly-fanatic  Puri- 
tans she  thus  speaks : — 

"When  I  recall  the  history  of  the 
ecclesiastical  potentates  of  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  I  ronld  almost  turn 
Puritan  myself ;  bnt  when  I  think  of  the 
wondrous  and  beautiful  productions  of 
human  skill,  all  tho  memorials  of  the 
great  and  gifted  men  of  old,  the  hnman- 
ieers  and  oivilisers  of  our  country,  which 
onco  esistod,  and  of  which  our  great 
cathedrals — noble  and  glorious  as  they 
are  even  now — are  but  the  remains,  it  is 
with  a  very  cordial  hatred  of  the  profkne 
savage  ignorance  which  destroyed  and 
desecrated  them.*' 

We  are  not  sure  that  what  yet 
remains  is  safe.  We  are  surrounded 
with    political    fanatics,    who    bate 
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evwything  eodetiastical ;  and  the 
people  are  not  taught  aaffioieiitly  to 
be  lovers  of  art  to  wish  to  preeerve 
'iHiat  belongs  to  it.  We  cannot  bat 
remember  that  at  the  Bristol  riots, 
ibr  the  furtherance  of  the  Reform 
mania,  attempts  were  made  to  bom 
down  the  cathedral,  and  that  the 
bishop*8  palace  was  actually  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  good  bishop  was 
in  great  hasard  of  his  life.  The  Bible 
and  all  his  library  were  ostentatiowly 
destroyed. 

Heterogeneous  pariiaments  grant 
no  money  for  the  building  and  de- 
corating churches ;  it  were  well  if  they 
did  so,  as  a  public  act,  that  Uie  people 
might  feel  that  these  places  of  wor- 
ship are  their  own,  and  with  that 
feeling  understand  and  venerate 
every  art  which,  in  the  chain  of 
decoration,  might  receive  a  sanctity 
thereby. 

To  return.  One  or  two  noted 
characters  of  the  English  saintolo^ 
we  cannot  omit  to  mention.  St 
Neot  and  St  Swithin  had  the  riory 
of  educating  our  Alfred.  St  Neot 
gave  his  name  to  two  towns  in 
England. 

**  He  was  a  monk  of  Glastonbury ;  and 
it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  Tisited 
Rome  seren  times,  was  very  learned, 
mild,  religions,  fond  of  singing,  hamble  to 
all,  affable  in  eonTorsation,  wise  in  trans- 
acting basiness,  venerable  in  aspeet, 
scTere  in  countenance,  moderate  OTon  in 
his  walk,  sincere,  upright,  calm,  temper- 
ate, and  charitable.  This  good  man  is 
said  to  have  reproved  Alfred  for  his 
faults,  and  to  have  consoled  him  in  his 
misfortunes." 

St  Swithin  still  lives  in  popular 
superstition  ;  and  is  perhaps  the  ob- 
ject of  prayer  or  deprecation  among 
the  ignorant,  according  as  they  may 
lack  rain  for  their  fields,  or  dread  the 
pains  of  rheumatism.  He  was  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  He  accompanied  Al- 
fred to  Rome.  His  character  resem- 
bled that  given  of  St  Nebt :  he  was  a 
devout  champion  of  the  church.  Per- 
haps the  reader  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  origin  of  the  popular 
superstition  with  regard  to  thU  saint. 
We  give  it  in  Mrs  Jameson's 
words ; — 

"  He  had  ordered  that  his  body  should 
be  buried  among  the  poor,  outside  the 
church, '  under  the  feet  of  the  passengers, 


and  exposed  to  the  droppbfi  ef  the  Mini 
f^  above.'  Whea  hit  elergy  aittempi«d 
to  remove  tiie  body  to  a  aore  hoaoarabla 
tomb  inside  the  ehnreh,  there  eame  oa 
snoh  a  storm  of  rain  as  effBCtnally  stopped 
the  proeeesion  ;  and  this  eontinned  finr 
fbrty  days  without  iatermismoo,  till  tlM 
ptojeet  was  abaadone'd,  and  his  remaiaa- 
were  sailbred  to  rest  in  tiie  humble  giava 
he  had  chosen  fbr  himself." 

Such  is  the  story  of  this  Jupiter 
Pluvius  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and 
of  our  Protestant  calendar. 

We  cannot  be  allowed  altogether  to 
pass  by  St  Dunstan.  Mr  Turner,  in 
his  Anglo-Saxon  history,  represents 
him  as  having  introduced  the  Bene- 
dictine order  into  England :  the  fut 
being  that  there  had  been  no  other 
order  from  the  time  of  St  Augustine 
of  Canterbury.  St  Dunstan  is  chiefly 
known  in  popular  belief  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Elgiva.  The  story  of  Edwfai 
and  Elgiva  Is  of  too  romantic  a  east 
to  be  willingly  abandoned.  He  ia 
quoted  also  as  an  object  of  ridicule, 
whenever  ridicule  of  ecdesiastieal 
matters  or  personagee  is  thought 
desirable.  He  was,  however,  as  Mn 
Jameson  Justly  oonsidierB  him,  **  one 
of  the  most  strikfaig  and  interesthif 
characters  of  the  times."  He  was 
himself  an  artist,  as  well  as  the  sub*- 
ject  of  art.  He  was  bom  In  925. 
He  gained  instruction  at  the  great 
seminary,  Glastonbury,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  a  profsssed  monk. 
A  painter,  a  musician,  and  a  skilfal 
artificer  in  metal,  he  followed  strictly 
the  industrial  rule  of  his  order. 
Learned  in  books,  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  scribe.  He  constructed 
an  organ  ^*with  brass  pipes,  filled 
with  air  from  the  bellows,  and  which 
uttered,"  says  Bede,  **a  grand  and 
most  sweet  melody."  He  was  made 
successively  Bishop  of  Worcester,  of 
London,  and  at  length  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  If  he  did  not  introdnoe, 
he  at  least  reformed  the  Benedictine 
order  in  England :  he  founded  mo- 
nasteries and  schools,  promoted  learn- 
ing, and  a  taste  for  science  and  the 
arts.  Like  other  sidnts,  he  has  his 
fabulous  history  of  miracles. 

**  He  relates  himself  a  vision  in  whieh 
he  beheld  the  espousals  of  hie  mother^- 
for  whom  he  eatertaiaed  the  profoandest 
lore  and  ▼eneratioa— with  the  SaTionr  ef 
the  worid,  aoeompanied  with  all  the  eir- 
enmstanees  of  hearenly  pomp,  amid  a 
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clioir  of  angeU.  One  of  the  aageU  Mkod 
Dontian  whj  lie  did  not  Joia  ia  the  soDf 
of  rejoicing,  when  he  ezented  himeeff 
on  aceoant  of  hi«  ignorance.  The  angel 
then  taught  him  the  eong.  The  next 
morning  St  Dnetan  aasemhled  his  monks 
around  nira,and,  relating  his  Tision,  taught 
them  the  very  h  jmn  which  he  had  learned 
in  his  dream,  and  commanded  them  to 
sing  it.  Mr  Turner  calls  this  an  impions 
story ;  whereas,  it  is  merely  one  form  of 
those  old  allegorical  legends  which  are 
figuratire  of  the  mrstic  espousals  of  tiie 
soul,  or  the  church  (as  in  the  Marriage  of 
St  Catherine)  and  which  appear  to  naTO 
been  suggested  by  the  language  of  the 
Canticles." 

In  our  view,  Mrs  Jameson  might 
hare  made  qoite  a  more  simple  sola- 
tion;  for  it  is  altogether  offensive  if 
his  earthly  mother  is  meant,  (as  the 
words  **for  whom  he  entertained," 
^.,  would  imply) ;  bat  if  be  thereby 
expressed,  that  he  bad  by  his  vow 
bat  one  mother,  the  Charch,  and  the 
Canticle  was  an  Evaogelicalone — and 
therefore  that  he  was  angel-taaght — 
we  see  nothing  in  the  story  bat  a 
'Qaaintness  belonging  to  the  age,  and 
by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter for  piety  of  St  Danstan. 

Concerning  St  Thomas-k-Becket, 
we  cannot  bat  qaote  the  eloquent 
words  of  our  authoress : — 

Tiord  Campbell,  in  his  recent  and 
admirably  written  lifo  of  Be€ket,as  chan- 
cellor and  minister  of  Henry  11.,  tells  as 
that  his  Titoperators  are  to  bo  found 
among  bigoted  Protestants,  and  his  un- 
qualified eulogists  among  intolerant  Ca- 
tholics. After  stating,  with  the  perq>i- 
cnity  of  a  judge  in  Equity,  their  respec- 
tive arguments  and  opinions,  he  sums  op 
in  fsTonr  of  the  eulogists,  and  decides 
that,  setting  aside  exaggeration,  miracle, 
and  religious  prejudice,  the  most  mereifbl 
view  of  the  character  of  Becket  is  also 
the  most  just.  And  is  it  not  pleasant, 
where  the  imagination  has  been  so  ex- 
cited by  strange  Tictssitudes  and  pictur- 
eaque  scenes  of  his  Tarions  life — the  judg- 
ment so  danled  by  his  brilliant  and 
generous  qualities,  the  sympathies  so 
touched  by  the  tragic  circumstances  of 
his  death—to  have  our  scruples  set  at  rest, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  admire  and  to 
venerate  with  a  good  conscience;  and  this, 
too,  on  the  authority  of  one  accustomed 
to  balance  evidence,  and  not  swerred  by 
aay  bias  to  extreme  religioos  opinions  t 
Bat  it  is  not  as  statesman,  chancellor,  or 
^eUte  that  Becket  takes  his  place  la 
aacsed  art.    It  is  in  his  character  of 
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caaonised  saint  and  martyr  that  I  have 
to  speak  of  him  hers.  He  was  murdered 
or  martvred  becaoae  he  pertinaoioasly 
diteded  tiie  spiritual  against  the  royal 
aathority;  and  we  must  remember,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  cause  of  the  Church 
wai^  in  foety  the  cause  of  the  weak  against 
the  stiong,  the  cause  of  cirilisation  and 
of  the  people  against  barbarism  and 
tyranny;  and  that  by  his  contemporaries 
he  was  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed  Saxon  raee  against  Uie  Norman 
noHlity.** 

Why  is  the  eulogy  of  the  Church 
confined  in  this  passase  to  the  eleventh 
century  ?  It  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  cause  of  the  people.  We  mean 
the  Church  as  the  Church  should  ever 
be,  cleansed  from  eveir  superstition, 
evenr  impurity,  the  Reformed  Charch 
of  England,  or  even  that  ancient 
Church  which  existed  in  this  our 
land  before  Popery  was^emphati- 
cally  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
our^  not  a  Pope's  England,  free  from 
superstitions,  in  principle  nnpersecut- 
ing.  With  regard  to  Becket,  he  was  a 
sincere  man,  nor  did  he  disparage  the 
Benedictines  in  his  own  character. 
The  strong  roan — the  man  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  of  direct  purpose— will 
ever  find  in  all  minds  but  the  mean  a 
ready  reception  an*d  excuse  for  actions 
whldi,  in  their  nature  distasteful, 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  weak, 
the  vacUlating,  though  even  the  more 
virtuous,  locket's  history  is  well 
adapted  to  historical  art  mB  mother, 
daughter  to  the  Emir  of  Palestine, 
delivering  his  father  from  captivity, 
seeking  him  in  England,  knowing  no 
English  words  but  London  and  Gil- 
bert, is  of  the  richest  tissue  of  old 
romance. 

Fh>m  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
century  almost  all  the  men  distin- 
guished as  statesmen,  or  as  scholars, 
or  as  churchmen,  were  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order.  And  when  their  influence 
dedined,  owing  to  the  disorders  and 
nei^ect  of  the  primitive  rule  which 
crqK  into  religious  houses,  there  were 
not  wanting  men  who  conscientiously 
opposed  the  corruption.  Many  retired 
again  to  the  hermit's  cell,  the  wild  and 
the  forest,  till  numerous  communities 
at  length  arose  to  re-establish  the 
strictness  of  the  rule,  and  constituted 
the  reformed  Benedictines. 

The  origin  of  the  Augustine  order 
lies  in  much  obscurity.    We  are  told 
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that  Angnstine  assembled  together 
persons  disposed  to  a  regions  and 
charitable  life ;  bat  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  himself  instituted  a  religions 
order.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
centar7,Pope  LeoIU.and  the  Emperor 
Lothaire  incorporated  all  the  yarions 
denominations  of  Christian  clergy  who 
had  not  entered  the  ranks  of  mona- 
chism,  and  gave  them  the  nde  of  dis- 
cipline promalgated  by  St  Angnstine. 
Under  innocent  lY.,  after  mnch  diffi- 
culty, and  not  without  the  assumption 
of  no  less  a  miracle  than  Uie  re-ap- 
pearance of  St  Augustine  himself,  all 
those  recluses,  and  hermits,  and  fra- 
ternities, bound  to  no  disdpline,  were 
brought  under  that  rule,  and  enjoined 
to  wear  the  habit  in  which  the  saint 
had  appeared — the  sign  of  poverty  and 
humility.  Such  were  the  ^^  Austin 
Friars  '^  in  England.'  St  Patrick  and 
St  Bridget  of  Ireland  were  of  tills 
order ;  who,  though  eyery  yestige  of 
them  has  been  destroyed  or  mutilated, 
still  live  in  story  and  legend  in  the 
faith  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

''To  the  Augastinefl  belong  the  two 
great  military  orders,  the  Knights  Tern- 
pUurs  (1118)  and  the  knights  of  St  J<^ 
of  Jerasalem,  afterwards  styled  of  Malta 
(1092.)  The  first  wear  the  red  cross  on 
the  white  mantle,  the  second  the  white 
cross  on  the  black  mantle  or  cassock. 
They  may  thus  be  recognised  in  portraits; 
but  in  connection  with  sacred  art  I  hare 
nothing  to  record  of  them  here." 

With  us  their  architecture  is  stUl 
the  monument  of  their  greatness  and 
their  piety. 

Of  the  Mendicant  orders — the 
Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the 
Carmelites — it  will  be  in  place  to  speak 
only  of  the  two  first :  the  CarmeUtes, 
though  claimiog  Elijah  himself  as  their 
founder,  never  having  been  an  influen- 
tial order.  The  strong  religious  move- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century  exhi- 
bited no  results  more  important  than 
the  rise  of  the  two  great  mendicant 
communities  of  St  Francis  and  St 
Dominick. 

"  In  the  year  1216,  Dominiok  the 
Spaniard  and  Francis  of  Assise  met  at 
Rome.  They  met  and  embraced,  each 
recognising  in  the  other  the  companion 
predestined  to  aid  the  Church  in  her  con- 
flict with  the  awakening  mental  energies 
so  long  repressed,  and  in  her  attempt  to 
guide  or  crush  the  aspiring,  inquiring, 


ardtnty  fnrrid  spirits  of  the  time.  Sona 
attempts  were  made  to  faidoeo  theai  to 
unite  mto  one  great  body  thehr  separata 
iBstitatioiis.  Dominiek  wbnld  have  com- 
plied :  it  may  be  that  he  thought  to  find 
in  Francis  an  instrument  as  well  as  an 
ally.  Francis,  perhaps  from  an  intoitiva 
perception  of  the  unyielding  dogmatic 
character  of  his  friend,  stood  aloof.  Thi^ 
received  flrom  Innocent  III.  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  respectiTe  oommunities,  *  and 
parted,'  as  it  has  been  well  exproMod, 
'to  diride  the  world  between  themf 
for  before  the  end  of  the  century,  nay, 
in  the  time  of  one  generation,  their  fol- 
lowers had  spread  themselTcs  in  thoa- 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  OTcr  tiie 
whole  of  Christian  Europe,  and  sent  fbrth 
their  missionaries  through  every  region  of 
the  then  known  world." 

The  rule  of  St  Angusthie  was  the 
adoption  of  both.  The  stricter  Bene- 
dictine rule,  though  as  we  have  seen 
how  departed  from,  enjoined  a  sedn- 
sion  firom  the  worid.  They  had,  as 
Mrs  Jameson  expresses  it,  ^^  where-* 
ever  their  influence  had  worked  fbr 
good,  achieved  that  good  by  gatherhig 
tiie  people  to  them,  ^ot  bv  lowering 
themselves  to  the  people."  The 
Franciscans  and  Donunicans,  on  the 
contrary,  were  to  minale  with  the 
people,  even  in  all  their  domestic  con- 
cerns and  affections :  they  were,  in 
this  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
people,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to  rebuke. 
The  ministering  the  offices  of  religion 
was  not  at  first  conceded  to  them. 
They  took  the  more  humble  title  of 
brothers  and  sisters  of  mankind— -/^afi 
and  ntort— instead  of  that  of  fathers, 
padri.  The  Dominicans  called  them- 
selves ^^  preaching  friars  ;**  the  Fran- 
ciscans, with  greater  humility,  called 
themselves  FratiMmori,  **  lesser  bro^ 
there."  In  England  they  were  known 
as  the  black  and  grey  friars ;  but  they 
never  reached  the  populari^  or  power 
of  the  Benedictines  in  this  country. 
The  remarkable  feature  in  the  insti- 
tution of  these  communities  was  their 
admittance  of  athird  class  of  members, 
called  *^  the  Tertiary  Order,  or  the 
ThirdOrderofPenitence."  Thesewere 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks :  they 
were  not  bound  by  vows,  nor  re- 
quired to  relinquish  their  secular  em- 
ployments. They  were,  however,  to 
be  strictly  moral,  and,  as  far  as  they 
might  be,  charitable.  They  were 
never  to   take  up  weapon  except 
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agminst  tb6  ciwiiin  of  Christ.  ''Could 
0uoh  a  brotberbood,**  sajs  Mrs  Jame- 
0OD,  ''  have  been  rendered  nnWersal, 
and  have  agreed  on  the  question, 
*Who,  among  men,  Christ  himself 
would  have  considered  as  His  ene- 
mies?* we  should  have  had  a  heaven 
upon  earth."  The  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  may  be  considered  as  one 
body,  the  difference  being  not  in 
essentials,  but  in  points  of  discipline 
and  dress. 

The  characters  of  these  two 
founders  of  their  communities  have 
the  distinguishing  stamp  of  Dante*s 
genius,— 

**  Hftth  two  ordaiBMl,  wko  ih— M  on  Mtbtr 

hand 
In  chief  escort  her  ;  one  teraphic  all 
In  fenrencj  ;  for  wisdom  ufton  onrth 
The  other,  tplendottr  of  chcnibie  light ! 
I  but  of  one  will  tell :  he  UUs  of  both 
Who  one  commandeth,  whieh  of  then  loeVr 
Be  taken  ;  for  their  deedi  were  to  one  end.*^ 

Of  Dante's  description  of  St  Do- 
minick,  that  he  was — 

**  Beaigno  ai  aaoi  ed  ai  Bemiei  ecndo,*^ 

we  thiok  Mrs  Jameson^s  paraphrastic 
translation  a  little  unwarrantable — 
*' unscrupulous,  inaccessible  to  pitj, 
and  wise  as  a  serpent  in  carrying  out 
his  religious  views  and  purposes." 
Shakspearc  was  more  true, — 

**  Lofty  and  soar  to  those  that  loved  him 

not, 
B«t,  to  those  BMD  that  sovfhi 


Greater  learning  and  energy  cha- 
racterised the  Dominicans;  sanctity 
and  humility  and  self-denial  the 
Franciscans.  The  good  of  both  com- 
munities is  eloouently  set  forth  by 
Sir  James  Stephen,  and  quoted  in 
this  volume : — 

"  So  reiterated  and  so  just  hare  be«n 
the  assaults  on  the  Mendicant  fHars,  that 
we  osoally  forget  that,  till  the  days  of 
Martin  Lather,  the  Chnrvh  had  nertr 
seen  so  great  and  eftctnal  referm  as 
tlieirs.  ....  Nothing  in  the  Uale- 
riee  ef  Wesley  er  ef  Whitfield  ean  be 
eompared  with  the  enthaaiaem  whieh 
erery  where  weloened  Uum,  er  with  the 
immediAle  and  visible  reenlt  ef  their 
labours.  In  en  age  of  eUgaichal  tyraaay, 
they  were  the  proteelen  of  the  weak ;  in 
an  age  of  ignoranee,  the  inetmctorf  of 
mankind ;  end  in  en  age  of  profligaey,  the 
stem  ▼iodieaton  of  the  holiness  of  the 
•acerdoul  character  and  the  virtues  of 
domeetio  Hfe." 


Two  remafkable  things  are  spoken 
of  both.  One,  that  after  fasting,  and 
being  rapt  in  a  vision,  St  f^ancia 
was  seen  with  the  **  Stigmata,"*  (the 
miracle  of  the  present  day,)  the 
wounds  of  the  Saviour  in  his  hands, 
his  feet,  and  his  aide.  St  Dominick 
invented  the  Bosary ;  whieh,  like 
most  inventions  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
and  from  the  nature  of  its  claim,  is 
perpetuated  to  this  day.  Of  the 
artistic  treatment  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  rosary,  Mrs  Jameson  professes 
to  have  much  to  say,  when  she  comes 
to  the  legends  of  the  Madonna.  The 
cmelUes  towards  the  Albigenaes — 
ascribed  apparently  with  too  much 
reason  to  St  Dominick — shows  that 
when  religion  descends  to  ihnaticism, 
persecution  becomes  a  tenet ;  and  in 
this,  politics  and  religion,  when  both 
lose  tneir  reliance  on  Provideooe  to 
goide  all  things  to  an  end,  are  of  one 
diaracter,  and  make  the  interference 
of  Bian*s  oppressive  and  bloody  hand 
the  only  instrument. 

One  of  the  order  of  St  Dominick 
has  been  immortalised  by  Titian,  in 
perhaps  the  finest  work  of  his  hands— 
St  Peter  Martyr.  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
In  painting  this  martyr,  took  the  por- 
trsit  of  that  extraordinary  fimatic, 
his  friend,  Jerome  Savonarola,  who, 
too  sucoeesftil  in  the  destruction  of 
works  of  art  that  did  not  come  up  to 
his  religious  mark,  met  with  a  terrible 
fate — being  strangled,  and  then  burned 
in  the  great  square  at  Fk>rence,  In 
U98.  The  faoe  is  striking,  and  indi- 
cative of  the  impetuosity  of  a  fanatic 
and  religions  demsjEOgne.  We  should 
be  glad  to  treat  of  many  of  the  cha- 
racters, members  of  these  oommnni- 
ties ;  b«t  space,  and  the  difficulty  of 
selection,  where  there  is  so  much  of 
interest,  will  not  allow  as.  We  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  Jesuits. 

This  inost  remarkable  order  have 
had  little  infloenoe  on  art.  They 
neglected  it  as  a  means  of  teaching. 
Their  great  wealth  was  lavished  in 
gorgeous  ornament :  but  few  pictures, 
and  they  not  of  the  best,  are  to  be 
found  in  their  churches.  Nor,  though 
they  can  justly  boast  of  men  of 
sdcnce,  cUimmcsI  learning,  mathematl- 
dans,  astronomers,  antiquarians,  have 
th^  prodnced  one  painter.  The 
Jeaails'  perspective  is  still  a  staading 
frork;  but  Father  Poasi  can  acaioely 
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merit  the  name  of  artist,  —  *^wlio 
used  his  skill  less  as  an  artist  than  a 
conjuror,  to  produce  such  illusions  as 
make  the  vulgar  stare."  The  fact  is, 
art  had  long  declined  before  the 
canonisation  of  their  saint.  Mrs 
Jameson  thinks  them  unfortunate  in 
this ;  yet  it  maj  be  donbted  if  the 
genius  of  their  order  is  not  in  a  degree 
adverse  to  art,  and  would  not  at  all 
times  have  disregarded  it.  The 
secret  working  of  their  system — the 
•depositing  their  influence  in  every 
house,  in  every  bosom — their  ubiquity, 
their  universal  aim,  required  neither 
the  particular  circumstances  and  in- 
cidents, nor  the  localities  of  art.  It 
was  the  insidious  ^*  teaching  through 
the  ear,  and  by  their  books,  upon 
which  they  relied  for  success.**  Nor 
can  it  be  said  of  them  that  they  have 
been  doomed  (^  a  long  night  of  for- 
getfulness :  in  tnis  their  lack  of  sacred 
art  they  have  not  perished  —  Carent 
^uia  vote  sacro  —  for  they  are  in- 
destructible, intangible.  They  have 
been  nommally  suppressed,  but  spring 
up  in  full  vigour  at  the  first  call,  and 
everywhere ;  for  they  exist  every- 
where, known  and  unknown.  And 
one  clause  in  their  regulations  greatly 
favours  them  in  this,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  assume  the  dress  of  the 
country  in  which  they  may  be,  when- 
ever they  shall  deem  it  expedient. 
And  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
are  at  liberty  to  assume  much  more 
than  the  dress,  and  that  Jesuits  are 
to  be  found  among  the  functionaries 
in  Protestant  countries,  and  at  Pro- 
testant courts.  We  have  only  to  see 
the  nature  of  their  vows  ;  and  if  we 
give  them  credit  for  seal  and  honesty 
in  falfiliing  them,  certainly  we  must 
be  alive  to  the  danger  of  such  a 
society,  whose  movements  are  secret, 
and  whose  conscience  is  in  implicit 
obedience  organised  throughout  the 
body. 

^  They  were  to  take,  besides,  a  vow  of 
Bpeciftl  obedience  to  the  head  of  the 
Chorch  for  the  time  being,  devoting 
themseWes,  without  oondition  or  remnne- 
ntion,  to  do  his  pleMiue,  and  to  go  to 
any  part  of  the  world  to  which  he  ^nld 

see  fit  to  send  them The 

essential  duties  of  the  new  order  were  to 
be  three  :  preaching  in  the  first  place  ; 
secondly,  the  guidance  of  souls  through 
confession  ;  and  thirdly,  the  education  of 
the  young.' 
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Surely  this  la  s  win  aohene,  to 
prepare  the  kingdoms  of  the  «iiith 
and  subdue  them,  not  to  tb^  Divine 
master,  but  to  their  temporal,  aad, 
through  their  temporal,  to  themsdvee. 
Their  founder,  Ignatius  Loyola^  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  world.  His  life  is  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  our  dwelling  upon  any  of 
its  incidents.  He  died  first  (xeneral 
of  his  order,  1556,  and  was  canonised 
by  Gregory  XY.  in  1622.  Althoogb 
the  Jesuits  were  not  conspicuous  as 
patrons  of  art — nor  has  samd  art 
done  much  for  them — ^yet  the  gorgeous 
pencil  of  Rubens,  of  a  more  material 
than  spiritual  splendour,  has  to  a 
considenrable  degree  brought  them 
within  pictorial  notice  and  celebrity. 
Mrs  Jameson  thinks  Uiat  no  portrait 
was  taken  of  their  fbnnder  durhig  his 
life.  We  are  surprised  she  does  not 
notice  that  wondrously  fine  portrait 
at  Hampton  Court,  by  Utian. 

In  the  histories  of  rdigions  orders, 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  founders 
never  foiled  to  unite  themselves  with 
one  or  more  congenial  sphit,  ready  to 
co-operate  with  them,  and  donbtiess, 
as  they  thought,  by  a  Divine  appoint- 
ment. As  St  Fnuicis  and  St  Do« 
minick,  different  as  they  were  fai  indl^ 
vfdual  character,  had  the  one  great 
sympathy  under  which  they  met, 
embraced,  and  then  parted — as  fior 
one  end  to  divide  the  world  be- 
tween them  —  so  did  Ignatins 
Loyola  find  in  Francis  Xavier  a 
friend  and  associate,  and  subse- 
quently in  Francis  Borgia,  a  no  less 
willing  disciple.  One  is  perfectly 
astonished  at  reading  accounts  of  the 
entire  -devotion  of  the  whole  man  to 
the  law  of  obedience,  and  the  more 
than  satisfaction,  the  joy,  at  being 
selected  to  suffering  and  death.  It 
had  been  the  dream  of  Francis  Xavier 
to  die  a  martyr  in  the  Indies  for  the 
conversion  of  mankind;  and  when 
chosen  to  that  end  by  Ignatius, — 

^'  When  the  dearer  sense  and  approach- 
ing aooomplishment  of  thoee  dark  intima- 
tions were  disclosed  to  him,  passionate 
sobs  attested  the  rapture  whioh  his 
tongue  was  unable  to  speak.  He  fell  on 
his  knees  before  Ignatius,  kissed  the  feet 
of  the  holy  father,  repaired  his  tattered 
cassock^  and,  with  no  other  provisioii  than 
his  breviary,  left  Rome  on  the  15th 
March  1640,  for  Lisbon,  his  destined 
port  of  embarkation  for  the  East." 
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Nor  is  the  story  of  St  Francis 
Borgi*  less  strange,  showing  the  sad- 
den impulse,  yet  continued  purpose, 
executed  after  many  years — never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of.  A  grandee 
of  Spain,  high  in  honour  and  office,  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  as  her  master 
of  horse  he  attends  the  fhneral  of  the 
Empress  Isabella,  first  wife  of  Charles 
y.  The  ceremonial  required  that  he 
should  raise  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  re- 
move the  covering,  and  see  the  face, 
to  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  royal 
remains  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  beheld  in  the  solemn  paleness 
of  death  the  face  of  his  beautiful 
and  benign  empress,  and  from  that 
hour  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God.  Never- 
theless, he  repaired  to  his  active  duties 
— conscientiouslv  performed  them — 
and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
six  years  spent  in  settling  his  affairs 
and  providing  for  his  children,  and 
'^  bidding  a  farewell  to  every  world- 
ly care  and  domestic  affection,  depart- 
ed for  liome,  to  place  himself,  and 
every  faculty  of  his  being,  at  the  feet 
of  St  Ignatius."  It  was  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  humble  Father  Francis  he 
visited  his  cousin  Charles  V.,  soon 
after  his  abdication. 

How  unlike  are  times  and  person- 
ages at  various  periods  I  Yet,  doubt- 
less, what  man  does  at  any  time  is  in 
the  man  to  do  at  all  times.  The  m- 
flnences  set  in  in  various  directions : 
now  we  sail  in  another  current  and 
under  trade-tcindi^txiii  must  go  that 
course ;  but  while  we  IooIl  back  upon 
the  history  of  our  own  and  other 
countries,  and  read  the  doings  of  men, 
we  marvel,  and  for  a  moment  ask  if 
thev  were  of  our  flesh  and  blood. 

A  personal  security  has  given  us 
the  experience  of  case.  It  is  not  the 
temple  bat  the  home  is  in  every  man*s 
thought.  Let  security  be  removed, 
our  god  Mammon  be  dethroned,  and 
poverty  be  upon  us — not  as  a  vow,  but 
an  enforcement  of  the  times— distress 
bring  violence  and  persecution,  and 
perBecution  the  fever  of  excitement — 
the  now  sleeping  capabilities  of  our 
nature  would  be  roused  to  an  energy 
which  would  make  another  generation 
as  unlike  the  present  as  ours  is  to  that 
which  has  been  under  contemplation. 

The  whole  subject  of  this  volume 
belongs  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 


it  is  a  strange  one— how  difficult  to 
read  to  our  actual  knowledge,  and  to 
receive  with  candour.    How  much  is 
there  to  condemn,  to  abhor — how 
much  to  admire,  to  love,  to  venerate. 
Sincerity,  zeal,  piety,  and  charity  ought 
always  to  claim  our  sjrmpathies,  when 
onr  understandings  r^ect  a  creed.    If 
rising  from  contemplative  communion 
with  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
Bomish  calendar,  with   such  mixed 
feelings,  vet  in  which,  we  confess,  a 
loving  admiration  preponderates,  let 
ns  not  come  under  a  suspicion,  so 
common  in  these  days,  of  '*  tendencies 
to  Rome.*'    We  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  thought  that  way — we  utterly 
abominate  and  abhor  Popery  as  a 
system,  its  fhuids,  its  idolatry,  or  idol- 
atries— ^for  they  are  many — and  the 
bondage  which  it  would  impose  upon 
the  necks  of  all  people.  But  forbiu  it, 
charity — Christian  dArity  above  ail- 
that  we  should  Join  in  a  bestial  per- 
secution, and  sit,  as  we  were  gods, 
and  as  some  do,  in  severe  judgment 
on,  and  denounce  as  children  of  per- 
dition,   and  as  doomed,  all  simple 
and  innocent,    virtuous   and    pious, 
members  of  that  Church.    To  do  this 
would,  we  conceive,  be  the  part  of  a 
bad  Protestant,  for  it  is  not  the  part 
of  a  Christian.    But  to  return.    It  is 
remarkable  of  the  Jesuits  that  they 
have  no  female  saint.   Yet,  if  there  be 
truth  in  historv,  they  have  dealt  cun- 
ningly and  widely  in  female  agencies. 
We  have  too  hastily  passed  by  the 
Carmelites,  and  without  noticing  that 
extraordinary  woman  St  Theresa— at 
a  very  early  age  a  candidate  for  mar- 
tvrdom — who  with  her  brother,  when 
they  were  children  of  eight  and  nine 
years  of  age,  went  begging  into  the 
country  of  the  Moors,  in  hopes  of 
being  martvred  for  their  faith  at  the 
han&  of  the  infidels.    At  her  death 
she  had  founded  fifteen  convents  for 
men,  and  seventeen  for  women.    We 
refer  to  the  volume  of  Mrs  Jameson 
for  a  larger  notice  of  this  saintly  and 
sainted  woman.   We  merely  mention 
her  slightly  ourselves,  that  we  may 
pass  to  her  eulogy  from  the  pens  of 
two  eloquent  writers  of  her  own  sex — 
Mrs  Jameson  and  Miss  Martincau. 

**  It  ii  impotsible,**  tayi  the  former, 
**  to  oomider,  in  a  jut  and  philosophic 
spirit,  either  her  character  or  her  history, 
witboat  feeling  that  what  was   strong. 
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sod  beantifu],  and  troe,  and  earnest,  and 
ht>\j,  was  in  herself,  and  what  was  mor- 
bid, miserable,  and  mistaken,  was  the 
XMolt  of  the  inflnenees  aronnd  her." 

Oh,  how  does  this  eloqnent  apology 
cover  with  the  mantle  of  charity, 
and  embrace  with  the  arms  of  love, 
many  more  personages  than  poor  St 
Theresa,  whose  effigies  may  be  seen  in 
.  tills  volume. 

We  most  not  forget,  before  we  lay 
down  the  pen,  that  not  only  the  re- 
ligious orders,  bat  art  also  is  a  main 
object  of  this  work. 

We  have  said  mach  to  the  credit 
of  many  pioas,  zealous,  charitable, 
and  good  personages  of  the  several 
orders,  and  will  conclude  with  an 
anecdote  creditable  to  Art ;  and  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  brings  us  gently 
down  to  our  own  times — for  wel^lieve 
anecdotes  of  similar  generosity  may 
be  told  of  many  living  men  of  the 
profession. 

Annibal  Caracci,  suffering  from  Ul- 
ness  and  disappointment,  and  tempted 
by  the  promise  of  two  thousand 
crowns,  accepted  an  order  from  a 
certain  Don  Diego  Herrera,  to  paint 
a  picture  in  honour  of  a  saint,  in  a 
church.  He  was,  however,  so  ill 
that  he  could  not  perform  the  task. 
His  pupil  Albano  narsed  him,  com- 
forted him,  cheered  him ;  and  between 
bis  attendances  on  his  sick  master, 
ran  backward  and  forward  to  the 
church,  and  painted  the  frescoes  with 
the  greatest  care — as  they  were  to 
pass  for  the  work  of  the  master. 
Annibal  every  now  and  then  rose 
from  his  bed  and  retouched  and  in 
part  finished  the  painting.  Don 
Diego  refused  the  payment,  as  the 
work  was  not  all  by  Anuibal's  hand. 


But  the  work  being  greatly  admired* 
he  consented  to  pay  the  two  thonsand 
crowns.  And  here  a  generous  contest 
arose  between  the  master  and  popil ; 
and  this  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mn 
Jameson: — 


SI 


Annibal  insisted  on  giving  twelve 
linndred  erowns  to  Albano,  and  keeping 
onlj  fonr  hundred  for  himsell^  which  he 
said  overpaid  him  for  the  litUe  he  had 
executed,  and  a  few  sorry  drawings, 
(mitm  disegni^  not  worth  the  money. 
Albano,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity, 
absolutely  refused  to  take  anything;  say* 
ing,  that  he  was  only  his  master's  crea- 
ture and  d&Bciple,  working  under  fals 
orders,  and  profiting  by  his  instmo- 
tions.  At  length  they  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  arbitration  of  Herrera,  who  decided 
that  the  sixteen  handred  erowns  (four 
hundred  had  been  paid,)should  be  divided 
between  them.  Even  then  it  was  with 
the  greatest  dSfficuUy  that  Annibal 
coald  be  persuaded  to  receive  his  share  ; 
and  when  he  did,  it  vras  with  a  certain 
air  of  timidity  and  bashfnlness — mogtrando 
in  certo  modo  temenene  e  vergoffnanene," 
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In  taking  leave  of  Mrs  Jameson's 
volume,  the  third  of  her  series,  we  do 
so  with  the  hope  that  she  will  speedily 
fulfil  her  promise  and  bring  out  the 
fourth  part,  relating  to  the  lliadolldi^ 
as  connected  with  art. 

The  whole  series  we  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  connoisseur  at  home 
as  to  the  traveller  abroad ;  for  as  the 
best  pictures  in  the  world  are  of  sub- 
jects treated  of  by  her,  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  such  a  key  to  them 
as  she  has  given,  and  promises  further 
to  give.  The  woodcuts  and  etchings 
are  excellent,  and  maintain  her  repu- 
tation for  judgment  shown  in  the 
selection,  and  her  skill  as  an  artist. 
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We  arc  glad  to  observe,  from 
snndry  symptoms  which  have  of  late 
been  manifested,  that  the  taste  for  the 
snpemataral  is  again  reviving  amongst 
OS.  It  is  not  safe  noir  to  deny 
mimcles,  to  sneer  at  stories  of  winking 
images,  or  to  speak  lightly  of  the  liqae- 
faction  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarios. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  future 
attempts  to  familiarise  us  with  the 
doctrines  of  saintly  interference,  will 
find  a  good  deal  of  work  already  cat 
and  dry  for  his  hand.  Pious  young 
Doblemen,  whose  perversion  is  only  of 
a  few  weeks*  standing,  have  already 
laid  in  such  a  stock  of  exuberant  faith, 
that  all  Europe  rings  with  the  fame  of 
their  pilgrimages ;  and  the  chain  in 
the  church  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula 
has  already  been  suspended  around 
more  than  one  English  neck,  in  token 
of  the  entire  submission  of  the  pro- 
selytes to  the  spiritual  yoke  of  Rome. 

Nor  is  the  hankering  after  the 
supernatural  confined  only  to  the 
sphere  of  religious  belief.  Were  it 
80,  we  should  not  have  ventured 
even  to  allude  to  the  subject ;  for  it 
matters  nothing  to  us  what  amount 
of  pilgrims  may  choose  to  press  for- 
ward to  Loretto,  with  or  without  the 
salutar}'  but  inconvenient  impediment 
of  pease  But  we  are  going  a  great 
deal  faster  and  farther.  We  have 
renewed  some  of  the  popular  beliefs  of 
bygone  centuries ;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  may  hope  to  discover  a  few 
of  the  lost  secrets  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Magi.  Astrology,  never 
wholly  extinguished  as  a  science,  is 
again  beginning  to  look  up.  Raphael 
and  Zadkiel — we  ask  pardon  of  the 
latter  gentleman  if  we  have  nii<«taken 
his  name,  for  we  quote  merely  from 
memor>',  and  have  none  of  his  in- 
valuable  treatises  lying  on  onr  table — 
will  calculate  your  nativity  for  a 
trifle,  and  give  yon  in  January  a 
shrewd  hint  as  to  the  aspect  of  public 
matters  at  the  ensuing  Christmas. 
Reichenbach  will  tell  you  all  about 
ghosts,  luminous  children,  and  such- 
like apparitions  as  seem  perpetually 


to  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 

gfted  Lady  Fanshawe.  dj  a  little 
sting  and  maceration,  and  possibly 
a  coarse  of  purgatives,  you  may  even 
SQcceed  in  reducing  yourself  to  a  state 
of  clairvoyance,  in  which  case  your 
cariosity  will  be  amply  gratified  by  a 
visit  to  the  nearest  churchyard.  Yoa 
will  then  thoroughly  understand  the 
occult  theory  of  corpse- candles,  and 
various  other  things  undreamed  of  in 
your  philosophy,  so  long  aa  you 
adhere  to  your  present  gross  diet  of 
beef-steaks  and  porter,  and  pride 
yourself  on  your  Particular  Maoeira. 
Almost  any  lubberly  boy  can  now 
discover  you  a  spring  by  means  of 
the  divining-rod.  Travelling  is  no 
longer  a  luxury  confined  to  the  rich. 
If  you  wish  to  be  transported  to  any 
known  part  of  the  earth  with  a 
rapidity  greater  than  that  of  Malagigi*s 
flying  demon,  who  conveyed  Charle- 
magne on  his  back  from  Paropeluna 
to  Paris  in  the  course  of  a  summer's 
night,  you  have  only  to  go  to  a 
biologist,  and  your  desires  are  at  once 
accomplished.  He  will  request  you 
to  sit  down  and  favour  him  for  a  few 
minutes  with  the  iospection  of  a 
button  which  he  places  in  your  fist — 
a  strange  sensation  of  drowsiness 
•teals  over  your  brain — and  you  are 
instantly  in  the  power  of  the  sorcerer. 
He  will  set  yoa  down  wherever  yoa 
please.  xoa  may  either  gather 
grapea  in  the  vineyards  of  sonny 
Tascany,  or  take  an  airing  on  the  top 
of  the  Pyramids,  or  wander  in  a 
butfalo  prairie,  or  study  the  habits  of 
the  walrus  and  white  bear  on  the 
frozen  shores  of  Nova  Zerobla.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  whilst  ander  the  influence 
of  this  magical  delusion,  stalk  an 
imaginary  r^-deer  with  considerable 
effect  through  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
lecture-room  ;  and,  had  he  been 
armed  with  a  proper  couieau-de- 
€kaM$e^  we  entertain  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  gralloched  a  gaping 
nrchin  who  happened  to  be  standing 
^In  real  flesh  and  blood  close  to  the 
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spot  where  the  spectral  stag  rolled 
over  at  the  discharge  of  his  walking- 
stick.  After  this,  who  shall  deuy 
magic?  James  YI.  was  right  after 
all,  and  we  ought  to  be  pat  in  posses- 
sion of  a  cheap  reprint  of  his  treatise 
on  Demonology.  Everybody  recol- 
lects Lord  Pradhoe*s  account  of 
the  wonder-working  magician  of 
Cairo,  who  required  nothing  more 
than  a  few  drops  of  ink,  and  the  aid 
of  a  child,  to  conjure  up  the  phantoms 
of  living  persons  from  any  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  necessity  of  resorting 
to  Cairo  for  a  repetition  of  that  phe- 
nomenon is  now  superseded.  One  of 
the  magic  crystals,  known  to  Aibertus 
Magnus  and  Cornelius  Agrippa,  has 
lately  been  recovered,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  London.  It  has  its 
legendary  history,  known  to  Horace 
Walpole,  who  kept  it  among  his  other 
cnriosities  at  Strawberry  Hill;  but 
its  miraculous  powers  seem  to  have 
been  dormant,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
have  been  unobserved,  until  a  very 
recent  date.  In  short,  we  are 
gradually  working  our  way  to  a 
region  which  lies  beyond  the  ken  of 
science — a  circumstance  which  can- 
not fail  to  give  intense  gratification  to 
poets  and  novelists,  who  have  been 
grievously  trammelled  for  a  long  time 
in  their  legitimate  functions,  by  the 
priggish  scrupulousness  and  mate- 
rialism of  the  votaries  of  exact  science 
and  analysis.  Laud  we  the  gods 
therefor !  We  may  hope  once  more 
to  see  poetry  disentangled  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Philosophical  Insti- 
tutions. 

We  have  made  this  preface  less  in 
application  to  the  work  which  we  are 
about  to  notice,  than  from  a  certain 
feeling  of  disappointment  which  came 
over  us  during  its  perusal.  It  ia  not 
at  all  the  kind  of  book  which  we  ex- 
pected from  Mr  Borrow.  His  pre- 
vious writings  had  prepared  us  for  a 
work  of  extraordinary  interest,  and 
the  preliminary  advertisement  stimu- 
lated our  curiosity  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Lavengro;  the  Scholar— the 
Gipsy— the  Priest!  Not  for  years 
have  our  ejes  lighted  on  a  more 
fascinating  or  mysterious  title.  Who, 
in  the  name  of  Mumbo  Jumbo,  we 
thought,  can  this  Lavengro  be  ? 
Cagliostro  we  know,  and  Katterfelto 
we  have  heard  of,  but  Lavepgro  ia 


altogether  a  new  name  for  a  conjuror. 
From  what  country  does  he  come — in 
what  favoured  land  is  laid  the  scene 
of  his  exploits  ?  Is  he  a  Moldavian, 
a  Wallachian,  a  Hungarian,  a  Bohe- 
mian, a  Copt,  an  Armenian,  or  a 
Spaniard  ?  The  mystery  grew  deeper 
as  we  pondered :  we  could  hardly 
sleep  of  nights  for  thinking  of  this 
Lavengro.  Then  what  a  field  for 
cogitation  was  presented  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  suggestive  title  1  The 
Scholar— the  Gipsy— the  Priest  \  Dr 
Faustus — Johnnie  Faa — and  Friar 
Bacon  I  Why,  the  whole  title  was  as 
redolent  of  magic  as  a  meadow  in 
summer-time  of  myrrh!  Then  we 
thought  over  the  hints  whidi  Mr 
Borrow  had  thrown  oa4  in  his  earlieal 
volume.  We  recollected  his  myste- 
rious intercourse  with  the  gipsies, 
and  his  reception  by  that  fraternity 
in  Spain.  We  were  aware  that  he 
had  not  yet  explicitly  accounted  for 
his  trafiScking  with  the  outcasts  of 
Egypt,  and  we  looked  for  some  new 
revelations  on  the  subjects  of  fortune- 
telling,  hocus-pocus,  and  glamour. 
Lavengro,  with  his  three  attributes 
like  those  of  Vishnn,  might  possibly 
be  the  Grand  Caziqne,  the  supreme 
prince  of  the  nation  of  tinkers  I 

We  have  read  the  book,  and  woo 
are  disappointed.  The  performance 
bears  no  adequate  relation  to  the 
promise.  The  story — if  that  can  be 
designated  as  a  story  which  the 
author  describes  as  ^^  a  dream,  partly 
of  study,  partly  of  adventure,'*  is  in 
the  form  of  an  autobiography,  in 
which  we  recognise  Mr  Borrow  In 
the  characters  of  Lavengro  and  the 
Scholar.  The  Gipsy  is  a  borse- 
couper,  with  a  tolerable  taste  for  the 
ring ;  and  the  Priest  a  Romish  Jesuit, 
with  a  decided  taste  for  gin  and  water. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  British  islands; « 
and  the  adventures,  though  interesting 
in  their  way,  neither  bear  the  impress 
of  the  stamp  of  truth,  nor  are  they  so 
arran|;ed  as  to  make  the  work  valu- 
able, if  we  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
fiction. 

Of  Mr  Borrow  personally  we  know 
noUiing.  In  common  with  many 
others,  we  admired  the  lively  style 
and  fireshness  of  his  earlier  book,- 
The  Bible  in  Spain;  and,  without 
altogether  swallowing  as  genuine  the 
whole  of  its  details,  we  were  willing 
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to  believe  that  the  aotbor  was  a 
persoa  of  uncommon  attainments, 
energy,  and  perseverance ;  a  good 
philologcr,  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  the  gipsies.  This  mnch  we 
were  ready  to  concede.  But  ever 
and  anon  there  occurred  oblique 
hints  and  obscure  inuendoes,  which 
seemed  to  point  at  some  secret  or 
mystery  pertinent  to  the  author,  just 
as,  in  a  melodrama,  it  is  common  for 
an  individual  in  a  slouched  hat  and 
russet  mantle  to  insinuate  that  he  is 
somebody  in  disguise,  without  con- 
descending to  favour  us  with  a 
glimpse  of  his  visage.  These  we  set 
down  at  their  proper  value — that  is, 
we  considered  them  sheer  humbug. 
It  was  Mr  Bqprow^s  own  fault  if  we 
did  him  wrong.  He  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  as  notable  a  person- 
age as  Paracelsus;  but  if  so,  he  ought 
to  claim  his  honours  boldly,  not 
copy  a  trick  which  b  now  somewhat 
•tale  through  repetition. 

In  Lavengro  the  same  thing  occurs, 
and  even  more  copspicuously.     We 

^  cannot,  by  possibility,  separate  the 
ingredients  of  fact  from  those  of  fic- 
tion. Mr  Borrow  will  not  permit  us 
to  know  whether  it  is  an  autobio- 
graphy or  a  pure  romance.  In  all 
probability  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  both.  Enough  of  reality  is  re- 
tained to  identify  it  with  the  actual 
author ;  enough  of  fiction  introduced 
to  make  that  author  appear  a  most 
singularly  gifted  being.  If  Apollo- 
nins  of  Tyana  had  imdertaken  the 
task  of  compiling  his  own  memoirs, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  pen  of 
Damis,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  a 
better  plan.  Iknvennto  Cellini  and 
Vidocq,  by  adopting  this  method, 
have  each  of  them  earned  a  very  fair 
portion  of  celebrity ;  and  we  do  not 
in  the  least  degree  doubt  that  Mr 
Borrow   will    be  equally  successful. 

,  His  situations  are  often  striking ;  the 
characters  which  he  introduces  must 
have  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the 
great  majority  of  readers;  his  de- 
scriptive powers  are  above  the  com- 
mon mark ;  and  his  ideas  are  ^- 
qnently  original.  If,  in  the  more 
ambitious  passages,  his  style  is  occa* 
sionally  turgid,  we  are  inclined  to 
overlook  that  blemish  in  consideration 
of  his  other  accomplishments;  if  the 
homonr  of  his  eharacten  ia  tometimes 


forced  and  tiresome,  we  are  ever 
and  anon  repaid  by  sketches  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  skill  of 
a  more  refined  artist.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  the  original  fanlt  remains. 
We  cannot  yield  to  Mr  Borrow  that , 
implicit  credence  which  is  the  right  of 
a  veracious  autobiographer ;  we  can- 
not accord  him  that  conventional  cre- 
dence which  we  give  to  the  avowed 
romancer.  The  fact  destroys  the 
fiction ;  and  the  fiction  neutralises 
the  fact. 

Is  it  fact  or  fiction  that  Mr  Borrow 
18  a  snake-tamer,  a  horse-charmer, 
and  something  more?  These  quali- 
ties certainly  are  claimed  by  the  hero 
of  this  autobiography,  who,  before 
he  was  three  years  of  age,  could 
handle  a  viper  without  injury,  and 
even,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show,  caused  a  Jew  to  stand  aghast 
at  the  superhuman  extent  of  his 
acquirements. 

''Oae  day  a  Jew— I  hafe  quite  for- 
gotten the  circamstaoce,  but  I  was  long 
subeequentlj  informed  of  it — one  day  » 
travelling  Jew  knocked  At  the  door  of  a 
farm-house  in  which  we  had  taken  ApAft- 
ments  ;  I  was  near  at  hand  sitting  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  drattimg  ttrangt  lina  on 
the  dvit  %ntk  my  fingtft^  an  ap«  and  do,j 
tcyre  My  companiona  ;  the  Jew  looked  at 
me  and  asked  me  some  questions,  to 
which,  though  I  was  quite  able  to  speAk, 
I  returned  no  answer.  On  the  door 
being  opened,  the  Jew,  after  a  few  words, 
probably  relating  to  pedlery,  demanded 
who  the  child  was,  sitting  in  the  sun  ; 
the  maid  replied  that  I  was  her  mis- 
tress's younger  son,  a  child  weak  here, 
pointing  to  her  forehead.  The  Jew 
looked  at  me  again,  and  then  said  : 
'  'Pon  my  conscience,  my  dear,  I  belie  re 
that  you  must  be  troubled  there  yourself 
to  teU  me  any  such  thing.  It  is  not  my 
habit  to  speak  to  children,  inasmuch  as  I 
hate  them,  beeante  they  often  follow  me 
and  fling  stones  after  me  ;  but  1  no 
sooner  looked  at  that  child  than  I  wan 
foroed  to  speak  to  it — his  not  answering 
•bows  bis  sonse,  for  it  baa  never  been  the 
custom  of  the  wise  to  fling  away  their 
words  in  indifferent  talk  and  conver^- 
tioo  ;  the  child  is  a  sweet  child,  and  has 
idl  the  look  of  one  of  our  people's  cbild- 
rm.  Fool,  indeed  1  did  I  not  see  his 
eyes  sparkle  just  now  when  the  monkey 
•eised  the  dog  by  the  ear  t — they  shone 
likt  ny  own  diamonds — does  your  good 
lady  want  any — real  and  flnt  I  Were  it 
not  for  what  you  tell  om,  /  t^omld  say  ii 
was  a  jpT9fk€i'i  child.    Fool,  indcod  I  bt 
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can  write  already,  or  1*]1  forfeit  the  box 
which  I  carry  on  my  back,  and  for  which 
I  won  Id  be  loth  to  take  two  hnndred 
pounds  1*'  He  then  leaned  forward  to 
inspect  the  lines  which  I  had  traced. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  started  back  and 
grew  white  as  a  sheet ;  then,  taking  off 
his  hat,  he  made  some  strange  gestures 
to  me,  cringing,  chattering,  and  showing 
his  teeth,  and  shortly  departed,  mutter- 
ing something  about  *  holy  letters,*  and 
talking  to  himself  in  a  strange  tongue. 
The  words  of  the  Jew  were  in  due  course 
of  time  reported  to  my  mother,  who 
treasured  them  in  her  heart,  and  from 
that  moment  began  to  entertain  brighter 
hopes  of  her  youngest  bom  than  she 
had  ever  before  rentured  to  foster." 

This  beats  Ben  vena  to  hollow  I  Nay, 
tre  are  not  quite  certain  that  it  does 
not  distance  the  celebrated  experi- 
ment of  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  was 
the  original  langaage  of  the  world, 
separated  two  Infants  from  their 
mothers,  intrusting  them  to  the  care 
of  a  dumb  person,  who  daily  fed  them 
with  milk.  The  first  word  which  . 
they  nttered,  and  perseveringly  reite- 
rated, was  "  Beccos,"  which  in  the 
Phoenician  language  signified  bread ; 
and  as  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  children  should  clamour  for 
their  porridge,  the  speech  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  acknowledged  as  the 
native  dialect  of  mankind.  Wee 
Georgy  Borrow,  however,  in  company 
with  Jocko  and  Snap,  seems  to  have 
outstripped  in  precocity  the  Psam- 
metichian  foundlings.  What  *'  holy 
letters  "  from  the  Talmud  the  **  pro- 
phet's child '*  inscribed,  which  had 
such  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  Ikey  Solo- 
mons we  know  not,  and  perhaps 
ought  not  even  to  guess.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  sentence  from  Rabbi  Jehuda 
Hakkadosh,  bearing  upon  the  real 
value  of  the  diamonds  which  the  im- 
postor was  proffering  for  sale. 

A  few  years  afterwards  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  an  old  man, 
whose  principal  occupation  consisted 
iQ  catching  snakes,  and  who,  upon 
one  occasion,  had  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  an  interview 
with  "  the  king  of  the  vipers."  Prac- 
tised as  he  was  at  pouching  the  ver- 
min, old  Adderley  could  teach  nothing 
to  his  pupil,  who,  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  was  privileged  to  take  a  cocka- 


trice by  the  tail,  and  seize  on  a  cobra 
with  impunity.  He  gifts  him,  bow- 
ever,  with  a  pet  viper,  a  fellow  of 
infinite  fancy,  who  nestles  in  Greorgy's 
bosom,  and  whose  timely  apparition 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  the  vest  not 
only  saves  him  from  a  threatened  drub- 
bing at  the  bands  of  a  Herculean  gipsy, 
but  introduces  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  gentleman  of  that 
nomad  persuasion,  one  Jasper  Peta- 
lengro,  who  is  also  the  representative 
of  the  Pharaohs!  More  unmingled^ 
rubbish  than  is  contained  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  it  never  was  our  fortune 
to  turn  over ;  and  Mr  Borrow  most 
have  a  low  estimate  indeed  of  the 
public  taste,  when  he  ventures  to  put 
forward  such  twaddle.  Fancy  the  in- 
trepid snake-charming  urchin  of  some 
nine  or  ten  years*  standing,  thus  defy- 
ing Gipsy  Cooper. 

^iMymlf,  I  tell  you  what,  my  chap, 
you  had  better  put  down  that  thing  of 
yours  ;  my  father  lies  concealed  within 
my  tepid  breast,  and  if  to  me  you  offer 
any  harm  or  wrong,  Pll  call  him  forth  to 
help  me  with  his  forked  tongue  r* 

Ancient  Pistol  could  not  have  spoken 
more  magnanimously ;  indeed,  both  in 
rythm  and  rhyme,  this  challenge  is 
conceived  in  the  style  of  Pistors 
strophe.  But  we  shall  skip  this  ab- 
surd passage,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments of  candied  nutmegs,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Egyptian  encamp- 
ment. 

Mr  Borrow  was  the  younger  son  of 
an  officer  in  a  marching  regiment;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  peregrinations  of 
the  corps,  found  himself  located  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  His  father,  though  ^ 
somewhat  appalled  at  the  notion  of 
his  children  acquiring  the  fatal  taint 
of  a  Scottish  dialect,  determined,  very 
wisely,  to  send  both  his  boys  to  the 
High  School;  which  circumstance 
calls  forth  the  following  magnificent 
apostrophe : — 

"  Let  me  call  thee  up  before  my  mind's 
eye.  High  School,  to  which  every  morn- 
ing the  two  English  brothers  took  their 
way  from  the  proud  old  Castle,  through 
the  lofty  streets  of  the  Old  Town.  High 
School ! — called  so,  I  scarcely  know  why ; 
neither  lofty  in  thyself  nor  by  position, 
being  situated  in  a  flat  bottom  ;  oblong 
structure  of  tawny-stone,  with  many 
windows  fenced  with  iron-netting — with 
thy  long  hall  below,  and  thy  five  chambers 
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•boTe,  for  the  reception  of  tbe  flTe  elanet, 
into  which  the  eight  hondred  nrehinf, 
who  ityled  thee  inetmetreM,  were  dirid- 
ed.  Thy  learned  rector  and  hie  foor 
labordinate  dominiee  ;  thy  strange  old 
porter  of  the  tall  form  and  gritsledhairy 
hight  Boee,  and  donbtlees  of  Norse 
ancestry,  as  his  name  declares  ;  perhaps 
of  the  blood  of  Bui  hin  Digri,  the  hero  of 
northern  song— the  Jomsborg  Viking, 
who  cIoTc  Thorsteinn  Midlangr  asnnder 
in  the  dread  sea-btttle  of  Hornnga  Vog, 
and  who,  when  the  fight  was  lost,  and 
hit  own  two  hands  smitten  off,  seised  two 
chests  of  gold  with  his  bloody  stumps, 
and,  springing  with  them  into  the  sea, 
cried  to  the  scanty  relics  of  his  crew, 
'  Orerboard,  now,  all  Bui*s  lads  !'  Yes, 
I  remember  all  about  thee,  and  how  at 
eight  of  erery  mom  we  were  all  gathered 
together  with  one  accord  in  the  long  hall, 
ftt>m  which,  after  the  litanies  had  been 
read,  (for  so  I  will  call  them,  being  an 
Episcopilian,)  the  fire  classes  from  the 
fire  sets  of  benches  trotted  off  in  long 
files,  one  boy  after  the  other,  up  the  fire 
spiral  staircases  of  stone,  each  class  to  its 
destination  ;  and  well  do  I  remember 
how  we  of  the  third  sat  hushed  and  still, 
watched  by  the  eye  of  the  dux,  until  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  that  model  of 
a  good  Scotchman,  the  shrewd,  intelligent, 
but  warm-hearted  and  kind  dominie,  the 
respectable  Carson.*' 

Generally  we  abominate  apos- 
trophes ;  but  this  is  not  so  bad.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  a  tribute,  even 
lightly  paid,  from  an  old  pnpil  to  the 
merits  of  that  excellent  and  thoronghlj 
learned  man,  Dr  Carson,  whose 
memory  is  still  green  amongst  as,  and 
on  that  subject  we  shall  say  nothing 
farther.  But  old  Bowie !  ye  gods ! 
how  he  would  have  stared  at  the 
magnificent  pedigree  chalked  out  for 
him  by  the  enthusiastic  Borrow  I 
Little  did  the  worthy  janitor  think, 
when  exchanging  squares  of  "lick" 
or  **  gib," — condiments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  excellent  man 
was  renowned— for  the  coppers  of  the 
nrchins  in  high -lows,  that  in  future 
Tears,  after  he  was  borne  to  his 
honoured  rest  in  the  Canongate 
churchyard,  the  "gyte,"  or  rather 
*'  cowley,**  whose  jaws  he  had  teen 
so  often  aggluminated  together  by  the 
adhesive  force  of  his  saccharine  pre- 
parations, should  proclaim  his  deseent 
from  one  of  the  starkest  of  the  Norse 
Berserkars!  Great  is  the  power  of 
gib— irresistible  Um  reminisceaoe  of 


lick  1    We  remember  no  instance  of 

rtude  like  to  this,  except,  indeed, 
Epicure  Mammon*s  gratuitous 
offer  to  his  cook,  of  knighthood  in 
return  for  the  preparation  of  a  dish  of 
tow*s  teats, 

with   a   delicate   and    poignant 
ee!*^ 


Bnt  enough  of  old  Bowie^  the 
sentative  of  tiM  Jo— borg  Tlkings  I 

During  his  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
Master  Borrow  became  acquainted 
with  a  younff  man,  who  afterwards 
attained  considerable  thongh  nnenvied 
notoriety.  He  appears  to  have  been 
tolerably  hand-in-glove  with  David 
Haggart,  and  to  have  fonght  side  by 
side  with  him  in  sundry  **  bickers,** 
which  at  that  time  were  prevalent  on 
thesalubrions  margin  of  the  Nor*  Loch. 
We  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  interview  with  David,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  to  the  accuracy 
of  Mr  Borrow^s  portrait  of  him ;  bnt 
we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at 
the  almost  affectionate  terms  which 
our  author  nses  in  regard  to  the  grand 
evader  of  the  Tolbooths ;  having  been 
assured  by  several  of  our  legal  friends, 
who  knew  him  well,  that  he  was  a 
person  of  considerable  accomplish- 
ment and  rather  fascinating  manners, 
a  little  eccentric  perhaps  in  his  habits, 
but  decidedly  a  favourite  with  the 
bar.  Some  of  onr  readers  may  pos* 
%\\Aj  think  that  Mr  Borrow*s  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  merits  of 
Tamerlane  and  Haggart  is  slightly 
overwrought;  and  that  his  eariy 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  David 
may  have  led  him  to  exalt  that  per* 
sonage  unduly.  The  bias,  however, 
is  pardonable;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
were  it  not  for  the  Dumfries  murder, 
which  was  a  bad  business,  we  also 
should  be  inclined  to  rank  Haggart 
rather  high  in  the  scale  of  criminals. 
He  is  still  regarded  as  the  Achilles 
of  the  Caledonian  cracksmen,  and 
legends  of  his  daring,  prowess,  and 
Ingennity,  are  even  yet  eorrent  in  the 
■orthera  Jails.  During  the  literary 
epidemie  which  raged  in  this  oonntrr 
•one  tea  rears  badt,  occasioning  such 
a  demand  for  tales  of  robbery  and 
astanlt,  we  reroeml>er  to  have  received 
a  MS.  drama,  in  which  Haggart  was 
hoQonrably  OMUtioned.  In  that  play, 
a   prejudiced     and    narrow-minded 
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burglar  expressed  his  conviction  that 

''There  never  yet  iras  cracksman  worth  a 
cnrse, 
Bat  he  was  English  bred  from  top  to  toe  !** 

To  which  injarions  assertion  Eph- 
raim  the  resetter,  a  more  diligent 
stadent  of  history  than  his  castomer, 
thus  replied — 

*'A11  honour  to  the  brave,  whateV  their 

birth! 
I  question  not  the  greatness  of  the  soil 
That  bred  Dick  Turpin,  and  the  wondrous 

boy 
Sheppard,    whom  iron    bars  could  ne*er 

contain  ; 
Yet  other  lands  can  boast  their  heroes  too  : 
Keen  David  Haggai^  was  of  Scottish  blood. 
Left-handed  Morgan  was  a  Welshman.bom, 
And  kindred  France  clums  honour  for 

her  own. 
That  young  lulus  of  the  road,  Duval  !** 

We  hardly  know  which  most  to 
applaud — the  total  freedom  from  pre- 
judice, or  the  poetry  of  this  exquisite 
passage. 

We  have  not  space  to  insert  a 
dialogue  touching  the  merits  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  held  between  the 
two  promising  youths,  Borrow  and 
Uaggart,  in  the  airy  vicinity  of  the 
*^  kittle  nine-steps.*'  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  former  uttered  such  heterodox 
opinions  regarding  the  great  deliverer 
of  Scotland,  that  Haggart  threatened 
to  pitch  him  over ;  and  if  he  should 
ever  chance  to  revisit  Edinburgh,  and 
drop  into  the  studio  of  our  friend 
Patric  Park,  who  has  just  completed 
his  magnificent  and  classic  model  of 
Wallace — a  work  which  would  con- 
fer honour  upon  any  age  or  country — 
we  would  earnestly  caution  him,  for 
his  own  sake,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  offence.  The  scene  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  Ireland,  and  we  have  some 
rough-riding  and  horse-taming,  with 
a  glimpse  of  a  rapparee ;  all  which  is 
exceedingly  commonplace.  Back 
again  to  England  goes  young  Borrow, 
and  at  a  horse- fair  he  encounters  his 
old  acquaintance  Jasper  Petulengro, 
now  fairly  installed  and  acknow- 
ledged as  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  his 
father  and  mother  having  been 
'*bitchadey  pawdel."  This,  in  the 
Rommany  or  gipsy  tongue,  corres 
ponds  to  the  emphatic  term  of  **her- 
ring-ponded,"  by  which  facetious  male- 
factors are  wont  to  indicate  the  com 
pnlsory  voyages  of  their  friends.  Mr 
Borrow  is  always  great  upon  the  sub- 


ject of  the  gipsies,  who,  in  fact,  con-« 
Btitute nine-tenths  of  hisstodc  in  trade; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  such 
lapses  as  popular  song  attributes  to  & 
former  Countess  of  Cassilis  are  by 
no  means  unusual  at  the  present  day. 
Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  fascinating  horse- 
stealer. 

^ '  And  that  tall  handsome  man  on  the 
hin,  whom  you  whispered !  I  suppose 
he*8  one  of  ye.    What  is  his  name  f ' 

'*'  Tawno  Chikno/  said  Jasper,  <  which 
means  the  Small  One  ;  we  call  him  sneh 
because  he  is  the  biggest  man  of  all  our 
nation.  Yon  say  he  is  handsome ;  that  is 
not  the  word,  brother  ;  he's  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  Women  run  wild  at  the 
sight  of  Tawno.  An  earPs  daughter,  near 
London—  a  fine  young  lady  with  diamonds 
round  her  neck — fell  in  love  with  Tawno. 
I  have  seen  that  lass  on  a  heath,  as  this 
may  be,  kneel  down  to  Tawno,  clasp  his 
feet,  begging  to  be  his  wife  —or  anything 
else — if  she  might  go  with  liim.  Bat 
Tawno  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.' " 

A  shrewd,  sensible,  and  well-be- 
haved fellow,  tills  Tawno,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  the  ladies  are  concerned. 
When  a  horse  was  to  be  picked  up  on 
the  sly,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  particular.  The  gipsies  be- 
ing encamped  near  the  town  where 
the  author  was  then  residing,  an  in- 
timacy is  struck  up  between  them; 
Mr  Borrow  takes  lessons  in  Rommany 
from  the  respectable  Jasper,  very 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  mother-in- 
law,  a  certain  Mrs  Heme,  who  *^  comes 
of  the  hairy  ones,**  and  who  ultimately 
secedes  from  the  kraal,  rather  than 
receive  the  stranger  into  the  tribe. 
The  others  entertain  no  such  scruples. 

**  I  went  on  studying  the  language,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  manners  of  these 
stiauge  people.  My  rapid  progress  in  the 
former  astonished  while  it  delighted 
Jasper.  '  We'll  no  longer  call  you  Sap- 
engro,  brother,'  said  he,  *  but  rather  Lav- 
engro,  which  In  the  language  of  the  gorgios 
meaneth  Word-master.'  *  Nay,  brother,* 
said  Tawno  Chikno,  with  whom  I  had 
become  very  intimate,  *  you  had  better 
call  him  Cooro-mengro ;  I  hare  pot  on  th4 
gfovei  with  him,  and  find  him  a  pure  fist- 
master  ;  I  like  him  for  that,  for  I  am  a 
a  Cooro-mengro  myself,  and  was  bom  at 
Brummagem.' " 

There  is  a  deal  more  of  the  same 
talk,  tending  to  the  laudation  of  the 
author.    Onr  taste  may  be  perverted  <^ 
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and  nnnsnal,  bat  we  really  cannot 
discover  any  merit  whatever  In  the 
gipsy  dialogues  which  occnr  through - 
ODt  these  volumes.  Mr  Borrow 
ought  to  reiect  that  he  has  already 
treated  the  public  to  a  sufficiency  of 
this  jargon.  What  on  earth  are  we 
to  make  of  *'  dukkeripens/*  **  chabos," 
'*  poknees,''  **  chiving  wafado  dloova," 
*'  drabbing  bawlor,"  **  kekaubies,** 
"drows,"  and  "dinelos?"  Possibly 
these  terms  may  be  used  in  the  most 
refined  Romroany  circles,  and  enliven 
the  conversation  around  the  kettle  in 
which  the  wired  hare  or  pilfered  capon 
is  simmering,  but  such  exotics  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  worth  the  pains 
L  of  transplantation.  When  Mr  Borrow, 
in  a  moral  reflection  of  his  own,  ob- 
serves, "  softly,  friend  ;  when  thou 
wouldst  speak  harshly  of  the  dead, 
remember  that  thou  ha<«t  not  yet  ful- 
filled thy  own  dukkeripen  T— he  is 
penning  absolute  nonsense,  and  ren- 
dering himself  supremely  ridiculous. 
Then,  as  to  the  scraps  of  song  which 
are  here  and  there  interspersed,  we 
cannot  aver  that  they  either  stir  our 
bosoms  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet,  or 
excite  the  tears  of  pity.  However, 
as  we  said  already,  our  taste  may  be 
in  fault ;  and  it  is  jn^tt  possible  that 
we  may  hear  the  following  ditty 
warbled  iu  many  a  drawing-room  : — 


<i 


The  Romraanj  ebi 
And  the  Ronimmiiy  chal, 
Shall  jaw  baitaulor 
To  drab  the  bawlor, 
And  dook  tbe  ^ry 
Of  the  fanning  rre. 


•*  The  Rnmnumr  chi 
And  tb«  RommMijr  chal. 
Lore  Lnripen, 
And  dakkeripen. 
And  hokkeripcn. 
And  ATer^  pen 
Hut  I^achipen, 
And  Tatchipen.*" 

Certainly  we  never  had,  on  any 
previous  occasion,  the  dukkeripen  to 
copv  such  jargon. 

However  pleasant  it  may  be — and 
proverbs  tell  us  that  it  iflso—to  go  a- 
gipsying,  it  is  manifest  that  this  mo<le 
of  life,  unless  profeMionally  adopted, 
cannot  keep  the  pot  boiling.  It  is 
one  thing  to  Ite  an  amateur,  and 
another  to  be  a  thorough-paced  prac- 
titioner. Mr  Borrow,  thongh  tempted 
by  his  associates  to  adopt  the  latter 


coarse,  and  ally  himself  in  marriage 
with  a  young  fortune-teller  of  the 
name  of  Ursula,  had  the  firmness  and 
good  sense  to  decline  the  proposal ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  presently  find  him 
ostensibly  engaged  in  the  study  of  law 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  attorney. 
Young  gentlemen  so  situated,  are,  we 
fear,  but  too  apt  to  overiook  the  ad- 
vantages within  their  reach,  and  to 
cultivate  the  Belles  Lettres  secretly 
when  they  should  be  immersed  in 
Blackstone.  Ifthey  do  nothing  worse, 
we  may  indulge  the  charitable  hope 
that  there  is  mercy  for  them  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  Mr  Borrow  did 
like  his  neighbours;  with  this  difference 
that,  instead  of  concealing  the  last  new 
novel  in  his  de<(k,  he  began  manfully 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  the  Welsh 
language,  and  became  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Ab  Gwilym. 
This,  at  all  events,  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Next,  by  one  of 
those  extraordinary  accidents  which, 
somehow  or  other,  never  occur  except 
in  novels,  he  became  possessed  of  a 
copy  of  the  Danish  ballad- book — we 
presume  the  Kjoempeviser — and  mas- 
tered the  language  by  means  of  a 
Danish  bible.  To  this  he  added  after- 
wards a  knowledge  of  German,  and 
German  literature ;  so  that,  when 
compelled  to  go  forth  and  struggle 
single-handed  with  the  world,  his 
accomplishments  were  of  a  varied,  if 
not  a  very  marketable  kind. 

We  are  here  treated  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  priae- fight,  which,  if  we 
recollect  right,  has  been  already 
sketched  by  Mr  Borrow  in  his  **  Gip- 
sies in  Spain."  It  i.s  rather  too  bom- 
bastic for  our  taste,  thongh  it  i.«  worked 
up  with  considerable  effect,  both 
as  regards  action  and  accessories.  It 
is  introduced,  we  presume,  principally 
on  account  of  an  individual  who  was 
present,  and  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day — 
we  mean  the  notorions  Thurtell. 
Thai  Mr  Borrow  should  have  add(*d 
Thurtell  to  the  list  of  his  acquaint- 
ances,—for  It  seems  the  grim  mur- 
derer of  Weare  was  wont  to  bestow 
upon  him  a  nod  of  recognition,— after 
having  known  Haggart,  is  certainly 
remarkable,  and  testifies,  at  all  events, 
his  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice. 
There  is  a  clever  scene  at  the  house 
of  a  magistrate,  where  Thirtell  Intro* 
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dnces  a  prize-figbter  to  the  notice  of 
the  Custos  Rotulorum,  a  portion  of 
which  we  are  tempted  to  quote : — 

*^ '  In  what  can  I  oblige  yon,  sir  !*  said 
the  magistrate. 

"  *  Well,  sir,  th3  soul  of  wit  is  brevity ; 
we  want  a  place  for  an  approaching  com- 
bat between  my  friend  here  and  a  brave 
from  town.  Passing  by  your  broad  acrei 
this  fine  morning,  we  saw  a  pightle, 
which  we  deemed  woald  anit.  Lend  us 
that  pi^htle,  and  receive  our  thanks ; 
'twould  be  a  favour,  though  not  much  to 
grant:  we  neither  ask  for  Stonehenge  nor 
for  Tempe.' 

"  My  friend  looked  somewhat  per- 
plexed  ;  after  a  moment,  however,  he 
said,  with  a  firm  bat  gentlemanly  air, 
*Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  your  request.* 

"  *  Not  comply  !'  said  the  nan,  his 
brow  becoming  dark  as  midnight ;  and 
with  a  hoarse  and  savage  tone,  *  Not 
comply  !  why  not  ?* 

^  '  It  is  impossible,  sir;  utterly  impos- 
sible.' 

***Whysor 

^ '  I  am  not  compelled  to  give  my  rea- 
sons to  yon,  sir,  nor  to  any  man.' 

** '  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  alter  your  de- 
cision,' said  the  man  in  a  tone  of  profound 
respect. 

*' '  Utterly  impossible,  sir;  I  am  a  ma- 
gistrate.' 

**  Magistrate  I  then  fare-ye-well,  for  a 
green-coated  buffer  and  a  Harmanbeck  I'" 

«  Lavengro — our  fine  fellow — it  is  not 
a  thing  to  boast  of,  that  yon  have 
occasionally  put  on  the  gloves  with 
Jack  Thurtell  I 

Rejecting  the  profession  of  the  law, 
our  author,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  started  for  London,  in  the 
hopes  of  a  literary  engagement;  his 
sole  credentials  being  a  letter  to  a 
publisher  from  an  eccentric  German 
teacher,  and  two  bundles  of  mann- 
script — being  translations  respectively 
from  the  Welsh  and  the  Danish.  Of 
course  nobody  would  publish  them ; 
and  the  bookseller  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended  would  do  nothing 
better  for  him  than  give  him  an  order 
to  compile  a  new  series  of  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  at    worse  than  hod- 

.,  man's  wages.  This  portion  of  the 
story  is  very  dull,  and  abounds  in 
silly  caricature.  The  struggles  of  the 
aspirant  to  literary  distinction  fail  to 
excite  in  us  the  slightest  degree  of 
commiseration,  because  they  are  ma- 
nifestly unreal ;  and  the  episodes  of 


London  life,  though  Intended  to  be  9 
startling,  are  simply  stupid.  Tboa, 
we  have  an  Armenian  merchanty 
whose  acquaintance  Mr  Borrow  makes 
by  apprehending  a  thief  while  making 
free  with  bis  pocket-book — a  mer- 
chant, only  less  sordid  and  fond  of 
money  than  a  Jew,  whom,  neverthe- 
less, the  author  persuades  to  employ 
the  whole  of  his  realised  fortune  in 
making  war  upon  the  Persians !  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Borrow  does 
not  favour  us  with  his  dukkeripen. 
Then  there  is  the  aforesaid  thief, 
whom  Mr  Borrow  again  encounters 
at  Greenwich  fair,  in  the  possession 
of  a  thimble-rig  table,  and  who  makes 
confidential  proposals  to  him  to  act 
the  subsidiary  part  of  '*  bonnet."  It 
was  perhaps  as  well  that  Tawno 
Chikno's  idea  of  investing  the  author 
with  the  honorary  and  fistic  title  of 
Cooro-mengro  was  not  adopted,  see- 
ing that  Mr  Borrow  abstained  from 
doubling  up  the  scoundrel  at  the  first 
hint  of  the  kind.  Then  there  is  an 
applewoman  who  kept  a  stall  on 
London  Bridge,  at  which  stall  the 
aforesaid  Armenian  was  wont  to  eat 
apples,  and  to  which  Mr  Borrow 
occasionally  repaired — for  what  pur- 
pose, does  the  reader  think  ?  Why — 
simply  to  read  the  history  of  Moll 
Flanders,  a  copy  of  which  enticing 
work  the  old  woman  had  in  her  posses- 
sion 1 1  This  excellent  creature,  when 
Mr  Borrow  first  knew  her,  was  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and,  in  fact, 
hinted  that,  if  Lavengro  could  pick 
up  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations 
any  stray  handkerchiefs,  she  would 
be  happy  to  give  the  highest  available 
price  for  the  same.  There  is  some  c 
awful  trash  about  her  conversion  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  consequence  of 
this  copy  of  Moll  being  filched  from 
her  stall ;  but  we  have  neither  stomach 
nor  patience  to  dwell  upon  this  maud- 
lin episode.  The  extract  or  essence  of 
the  whole,  in  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand it,  appears  to  be  this — that  by 
the  perusal  of  Moll  Flanders,  Mr 
Borrow  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
artistical  skill  of  Defoe,  and  avails 
himself  of  that  knowledge  by  writing 
an  entire  work  of  fiction  within  a 
week !  We  have  never  happened  to 
fall  in  with  this  book,  which  is  funnily 
entitled  '^The  Life  and  Adventnres 
of  Joseph  Sell,"  and  therefore  we  can- 
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not  say  whether  or  not  it  was  limited 
to  a  sinfi^Ie  volome.  In  charity,  we 
shall  assume  the  smallest  balk  ;  and 
if  it  be  indeed  true  that  Mr  Borrow 
accomplished  this  task  within  the 
above  time,  feeding,  moreover,  all 
the  while  on  nothing  stronger  than 
bread  and  water,  we  are  rMdy,  for 
^  the  honour  of  our  country,  to  back 
him  for  a  heavy  sum,  not  only  against 
Fenimore  Cooper,  but  even  against 
the  redoubted  and  hitherto  nnvan- 
quished  Dumas.  We  shali  merely 
stipulate  that  the  respective  authors 
shall  be  securely  and  properiy  locked 
up,  so  that  all  communication  from 
without  may  be  effectually  prevented. 
Cooper  shall  have  as  many  sherry- 
cobblers,  and  Dumas  as  many  bottles 
of  Pomard  or  Chambertin,  as  they 
please.  Lavengro  shall  be  supplied 
with  ale  by  the  pitcherful ;  ana  we 
have  no  fears  of  the  result.  Only — 
let  him  establish  his  antecedents ;  and 
the  challenge  may  be  given,  and  the 
contest  (ix(^,  in  time  for  the  approach- 
ing ''  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  Nations/' 

These  women  are  the  very  devil  at 
driving  bargains  I  The  bookseller,  to 
whom  Lavengro  sent  the  manuscript, 
might  easily  have  been  persuaded  to 
come  down  with  a  cool  flve-and- 
twenty  for  the  adventure ;  but  his 
wife  asked  the  author  to  tea,  and  be- 
tween the  relays  of  butter  and  toast, 
bnttered  the  original  Ssp-engro  so 
effectually,  that  he  accept^  the 
twenty,  minus  the  five.  And  with 
this  plentiful  supply — from  which  the 
payment  of  accounts  past  due  had  to 
be  deducted  —  Lavengro  valorouBly 
determined  to  cut  the  trade  of  author- 
ship, on  the  eve  of  his  first  success, 
and  fullow  out  his  dukkeripen  among 
scenes  and  sounds  which  were  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  than  the 
crowded  streets  and  busy  din  of 
I»ndon 

Somehow  or  other  an  author  al- 
ways fiilU  upon  bis  feet.  If  yon, 
dear  reader,  without  any  other  re- 
commendation than  the  figure  and 
countenance  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  yon— even  though  yon 
have  never  been  solicited  to  Join  a 
gipsy  encampment,  or  to  participate 
in  the  mysteries  of  thimble-rig  — 
should  start  upon  a  pedestrian  expe- 
dition through  these  islands,  rather 


shabbily  attired,  and  carrying  yonr 
bundle  on  the  end  of  your  stick,  the 
odds  are  that  you  do  not  meet  at  a 
every  turn  with  a  beneficent  squire  of 
considerable  fortune,  but  eccentric 
literary  habits,  to  invite  you  to  make 
his  bouse  your  home  so  long  as  yon 
may  please  to  honour  it.  This  may 
be  a  reflection  on  modem  hospitality ; 
however,  try  the  experiment  for  your- 
self, and  yon  will  find  that  we  are 
right  in  our  assumption.  But,  if  you 
are  an  author,  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent— at  least  it  will  be  different  when 
you  print.  The  men$  dioinior  will 
have  come  oat  in  some  way  which 
passes  human  understanding.  You 
may  have  been  standing  flattening 
yonr  nose  against  an  alehouse  win- 
dow, thinking  perhaps  intently  on  the 
means  of  liquidatiAg  your  reckoning, 
when  a  chariot  shall  arrest  itself  at  the 
door ;  a  metaphysical  gentleman  steps 
out,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  re- 
galing himself  with  a  glass  of  bitters  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  five  minutes'  con- 
versation, you  so  gaiu  his  heart,  that 
vou  are  whirled  off  to  the  mansion- 
house  or  the  lodge,  and  forced  to 
submit,  for  the  next  fortnight,  to  a 
regimen  of  turtle,  renlMU,  and  claret. 
Such  are  the  horrid  but  unavoidable 
nuisances  of  superior  mental  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  no  use  struggling  against 
the  stream — you  must  perforce  sub- 
mit to  it.  And  accordingly,  when  yon 
publish,  you  enter  a  proper  protest 
against  the  violence  which  has  been 
done  to  your  feelings,  by  removiug 
you  from  a  damp  truckle-bed  to  a 
conch  of  eider  down ;  and  bv  forcing 
down  your  throat  abhorred  foreign 
luxuries,  in  place  of  that  bread-and- 
cheese  which  yon  patriotically  pre- 
Anred  as  your  nutriment. 

No  long  time  elapses  before  our 
friend  I>avengro  encounters  his  pre- 
destined squire.  In  the  interim,  how- 
ever, he  visits  Stonehenge,  and  en- 
eonnters  a  returned  convict,  who  of 
ooarse  is  the  son  of  the  applewoman. 
Shortly  afterwards  Amphytrion  ap- 
pears, jost  as  Lavengro  is  sitting 
down  to  a  buttock  of  beef  and  accom- 
paniments in  a  cheerful  inn.  The 
character  has  been  so  often  drawn, 
that  it  is  rather  diiBcalt  to  chalk  out 
a  new  branch  of  eccentricity  for  the 
gentleman  who  is  about  to  convey  the 
Mthor  to  his  house,  in  ordor  that  he 
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may  confide  to  him  the  details  of  his 
personal  history :  we  are  bound,  Jiow- 
eyer,  to  confess  that  Mr  Borrow  has 
managed  this  very  clererly.  The  new 
comer  is  afflicted  with  the  mania  of 
*♦  tonehhig'* — not  for  any  pleasnrable 
tensation  conveyed  to  the  sensorinm 
through  the  mediam  of  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  bnt  for  lack,  or  as  a  charm 
against  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye ! 
For  example,  his  mother  being  ex- 
tremely ill,  he  finds  himself  irresistibly 
impelled  to  climb  a  large  elm- tree  and 
tOQch  the  topmost  branch,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  crisis.  He  does 
so,  and  sustains  a  severe  fall,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  nether-man,  bnt  is 
rewarded  by  finding  that  his  filial 
piety  has  saved  his  mother,  for  the 
fever  departed  the  moment  that  he 
^  clntched  the  gifted  twig !  Greninshas 
no  limits.  After  this  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  gooseberry  bnsh  may  be 
found  available  machinery  for  adding 
to  the  interest  of  a  tale. 

The  story  is  told  at  the  Squire's 
house  during  a  thunder-storm ;  and 
another  character,  a  certain  Rev.  Mr 
Platitude,  is  introduced  solely,  we  pre- 
sume, to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  sub- 
sequent appearance  of  a  Roman  Jesuit, 
to  whom  the  said  Platitude  is  in 
bondage.  Having  delivered  himself 
of  his  touching  history,  the  Sqnire, 
like  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  feels 
himself  considerably  easier  in  bis 
mind,  and  Lavengro  takes  his  leave. 
I^  by  his  dnkkeripen,  he  next  falls 
in  with  a  disconsolate  tinker,  Jack 
Slingsby  by  name,  whom  he  finds  with 
his  wife  and  children  sitting  over  an 
empty  mug,  **  which,  when  filled, 
might  contain  half-a-pint."  Lavengro 
is  perfectly  orthodox  on  the  subject  of 
malt  liquor.  He  understands,  appre- 
ciates, and  even  venerates  its  virtues ; 
so,  like  a  kind  Christian,  he  orders  a 
double  jorum,  and  requests  the  woe- 
begone Jack  to  insinuate  his  whiskers 
therein.  Slingsby  complies,  nothing 
loath;  for  grief  is  notoriously  dry: 
and  we  are  presently  informed  that  he 
is  sore  at  heart,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  beaten  off  his  bent  by  a 
rival,  ycleped  the  Flaming  Unman, 
who  travels  the  country,  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  Grey  Moll,  and  a  young 
woman  of  more  than  amazonian  pro- 
portions. This  Ajax  having  conceived 
an  intense  hatred  of  the  pacific  Slings- 


by, has  first  given  him  m  nnmerci- 
fnl  hiding  :  and,  secondly,  oompeiled 
him  to  take  his  Bible- oath  that  he 
will  immediately  vacate  the  country. 
Cause  enough  of  sorrow,  to  be  sure, 
the  district  being  rife  in  frying-pans, 
and  the  kettles,  generally  speaking,  of 
reasonable  antiquity.  Having  de- 
livered himself  of  this  tale,  the  soft- 
hearted Slingsby  weeps  once  more,  and 
refuses  to  be  comforted. 

"'JfywJ/:-— Take  another  draught— 
stout  liquor.' 

**  *  Tinker,—!  can%  young  man/mj 
heart's  too  full,  and,  whaVi  more^  Me 
pitcher  i$  empty* " 

Nature  I  thou  art  always  the  same. 
Under  whatever  garb — but  we  crave 
pardon.  We  have  already  condemned 
apostrophes. 

An  idea  occurs  to  Lavengro.  What 
if  he  were  to  become  the  proprietor^ 
by  purchasing  Slingsby 's  stock  in 
trade,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  district, 
and  start  on  his  own  account  as  a 
regenerator  of  fractnred  pans?  Of 
course  he  must  be  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  of  the  Flying  Un- 
man ;  bnt  that  was  only  a  contingent 
hazard ;  and  should  it  occur,  why — 
our  friend  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
not  looked  upon  the  *'*'  terrible  Ran-  * 
dair'  for  nothmg.  In  days  of  old,  his 
sire  had  encountered  Big  Ben  Brain 
the  Bruiser  ^*  in  single  combat  for  one 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  "the 
champions  shook  hands  and  retired, 
each  having  experienced  quite  enough 
of  the  other^s  prowess;''  and  the 
memory  of  that  glorious  deed  was  glow- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  the  son.  Free  of 
the  forge  also  was  he,  as  one  of  Tubal 
Cain's  apprentices ;  and  if  not  quite 
an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  solder, 
likely  enough  to  become  so  with  the 
help  of  a  little  practice.  So  Slingsby 
sold  his  cart,  pony,  and  apparatus,  for 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings, 
and  our  author  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  tinker.  The  account  of  his 
first  night  encampment  is  rather  pic- 
turesque, and  we  shall  insert  it  here, 
as  a  good  specimen  of  Mr  Borrow*8 
powers  of  description. 

'*  How  long  I  continued  in  that  state  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  I  beliere  fbr  a  oon- 
siderable  time.  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  the  eeasiog  of  the  jolting  to  whieh  I 
had  become  accustomed,  and  f:^  which  I 
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was  perfectly  tensible  in  my  ileep.  I 
started  op  and  looked  aroond  me  ;  the 
moon  was  still  shining,  and  the  face  of  the 
hearen  was  studded  with  stars.  I  found 
myself  amidst  a  maxe  of  boshes  of  rarioos 
kinds,  but  principally  hazel  and  holly, 
throogh  which  was  a  path  or  driftway, 
with  grass  growing  on  either  side,  upon 
which  the  pony  was  already  diligently 
browsing.  I  conjectured  that  this  place 
had  been  one  of  the  haunts  of  his  former 
master;  and,  on  diemounting  and  looking 
about,  was  strengthened  in  that  opinion 
by  finding  a  spot  under  an  ash-tree,  which, 
from  its  burnt  and  blackened  appearance, 
seemed  to  hare  been  frequently  used  as  a 
fire-place.  I  will  take  up  my  quarters 
here,  thought  I  ;  it  is  an  excellent  spot 
for  me  to  commence  my  new  profession 
in ;  I  was  quite  right  to  trust  myself  to 
the  guidance  of  the  pony.  Unharnessing 
the  animal  without  delay,  1  permitted 
him  to  browse  at  free  will  on  the  grass, 
convinced  that  he  would  not  wander  far 
from  a  place  to  which  he  was  so  much 
attached  ;  I  then  pitched  the  little  tent 
close  beside  the  ash-tree  to  which  1  hare 
alluded,  and  conrcTed  two  or  three 
articles  into  it,  and  instantly  felt  that  I 
had  commenced  housekeeping  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  Housekeeping,  howerer, 
without  a  fire  is  a  very  sorry  affair,  some- 
thing like  the  housekeeping  of  children 
in  their  toy-houses.  Of  this  I  was  the 
more  sensible  from  feeling  very  cold  and 
shivering,  owing  to  my  late  exposure  to 
the  rain,  and  sleeping  in  the  night  air. 
Collecting,  therefore,  all  the  dry  sticks 
and  furze  I  could  find,  I  placed  them  upon 
the  fire-place,  adding  certain  chips  and  a 
billet  which  I  found  in  the  cart,  it  having 
apparently  been  the  habit  of  Slingsby  to 
carry  with  him  a  small  stock  of  fuel. 
Having  then  struck  a  spark  in  a  tinder- 
box,  and  lighted  a  match,  I  set  fire  to  the 
combustible  heap,  and  was  not  slow  in 
raising  a  cheerful  blsze.  I  then  drew  my 
cart  near  the  fire,  and,  seating  myself  on 
one  of  the  shaft;*,  hung  over  the  warmth 
with  feeling*!  of  intense  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Having  continued  in  this 
posture  for  a  considerable  time,  I  turned 
my  eyes  to  the  heaven  in  the  direction  of 
a  particular  star ;  1,  however,  oonld  not 
find  the  star,  nor  indeed  many  of  the 
starry  train,  the  greater  number  having 
fled,  from  which  circumstance,  and  fW>m 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  I  concluded 
that  morning  was  nigh.  About  this  time 
1  again  began  to  feel  drowsy  ;  I  therefore 
arose,  and  having  prepared  for  myself  a 
kind  of  couch  in  the  tent,  1  flung  myself 
upon  it  and  went  to  sleep. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  awakened 
in  the  morning  by  the  earoUiog  of  birds. 


as  I  perhaps  might  if  I  were  writing  a 
novel.  I  awoke  because,  to  nse  vulgar 
language,  I  had  slept  my  sleep  out— not 
beeause  the  birds  were  carolling  around 
me  in  nom(>ers,  as  they  probably  had 
been  for  hours  without  my  hearing  them. 
1  got  op  and  left  my  tent ;  the  morning 
was  yet  more  bright  than  that  of  the 
preceding  day.  Impelled  by  curiosity, 
I  walked  about,  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  place  chance,  or  rather  the 
pony,  had  brought  me.  Following  the 
drift-way  for  some  time,  amidst  bushes 
and  stunted  trees,  I  came  to  a  grove  of 
dark  pines,  through  which  it  appeared  to 
to  lead.  I  tracked  it  a  fpw  hundred 
yards;  but,  seeing  nothing  but  trees,  and 
the  way  being  wet  and  sloughy,  owing 
to  the  recent  rain,  1  returned  on  my 
steps,  and,  pursuing  the  path  in  another 
direction,  came  to  a  sandy  road  leading 
over  a  common,  doubtless  the  one  I  had 
traversed  the  preceding  night.  My 
curiosity  satisfied,  I  returned  to  my 
little  encampment,  and  on  the  way 
beheld  a  small  footpath  on  the  left, 
winding  through  the  bushes,  which  had 
before  escaped  my  observation.  Having 
reached  my  tent  and  cart,  I  breakfasted 
on  some  of  the  provisions  which  1  had 
purchased  the  day  before,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  regular  account  of  the 
stock  formerly  possessed  by  Slingsby  the 
tinker,  but  now  become  my  own  by  right 
of  lawful  purchase. 

**  Besides  the  pony,  the  cart,  and 
the  tent,  I  found  I  was  possessed  of  a 
mattress  stuffed  with  straw,  on  which  to 
lie,  and  a  blanket  to  cover  me  —  the 
last  quite  clean,  and  nearly  new.  Then 
there  was  a  frying-pan  and  a  kettle — 
the  first  *for  cooking  any  food  which 
required  cooking,  and  the  second  for 
heating  any  water  which  I  might  wish 
to  heat  I  likewise  found  an  earthen 
tea-pot  and  two  or  three  cups.  Of  the 
first,  I  should  rather  say  I  found  the 
remains,  it  being  broken  in  three  parts, 
no  doubt  since  it  came  into  my  possession, 
which  would  have  precluded  the  poMibi- 
lity  of  my  asking  anybody  to  tea  for  the 
present,  should  anybody  visit  me — even 
sopposing  I  had  tea  and  sugar,  which 
was  not  the  ease.  1  then  overhauled 
what  might  more  strictly  be  called  the 
stock  in  trade.  This  consisted  of  various 
tools,  an  iron  ladle,  a  chafing- pan  and 
soaU  bellows,  sundry  pans  and  kettles — 
the  latter  being  of  tin,  with  the  excep- 
tioo  of  one  which  was  of  copper— all  in 
a  state  of  considerable  dilapidation,  if 
I  may  nse  the  term.  Of  these  first 
Slingsby  had  spoken  in  particular, 
advUing  me  to  mend  them  as  soon  as 
poetible,  and  to  endeavour  to  sell  them. 
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in  order  that  I  might  hare  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  receiving  some  return  upon  the 
outlay  which  I  had  made.  There  was 
likewise  a  small  quantity  of  block-tin, 
sheet-tin,  and  solder.  '  This  Slingsbj/ 
said  I,  *•  is  certainly  a  very  honest  man; 
he  has  sold  me  more  than  my  money's 
worth;  I  belioTe,  however,  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  the  cart.'  Thereupon  I 
rummaged  the  further  end  of  the  cart, 
and,  amidst  a  quantity  of  straw,  I  found 
a  small  anvil,  and  bellows  of  that  kind 
which  are  used  in  forges,  and  two 
hammers,  such  as  smiths  use — one  great 
and  the  other  small." 

Here  the  author  remains  for  a  few 
days  tinkering  at  bis  kettles,  and 
wholly  uninterrupted,  until  he  is  sor- 
prised  by  the  visit  of  a  young  gipsy 
girl.  The  scene  which  follows  is 
sufficiently  absurd.  The  girl  wants 
to  get  a  kettle  from  him,  and  patters 
Kommany,  which  choice  dialect  Mr 
Borrow  pretends  not  to  understand. 
At  last,  however,  he  presents  her 
with  the  culinary  implement,  and 
astonishes  her  by  singing  a  part  of 
that  dainty  ditty  about  dukkeripen, 
hokkeripen,  and  lachipen,  which  we 
have  inserted  above.  He  had  much 
better  have  kept  his  accomplishments 
to  himself;  but  we  suppose  the 
temptation  was  irresistible.  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  various  instances 
which  are  chronicled  in  this  book,  it 
would  appear  that  Lavengro  made  a 
regular  practice,  in  his  intercourse 
with  every  one,  to  maintain  the 
semblance  of  considerable  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  until  some  opportu- 
nity occurred,  when  he  could  let  off 
his  bottled  knowledge  with  astound- 
ing effect.  We  question  the  wisdom 
of  this  method  in  any  point  of  view, 
and  under  any  circumstance.  In  the 
present  case  he  paid  dear  for  the 
untimely  exhibition  of  his  lore. 

*'  The  girl,  who  had  given  a  slight 
start  when  I  ^egan,  remained  for  some 
time  after  I  had  concluded  the  song, 
standing  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  the 
kettle  in  her  hand.  At  length  she  came 
towards  me,  and  stared  me  full  in  the 
face.  '  Grey,  tall,  and  talks  Rommany,' 
said  she  to  herself.  In  her  countenance 
there  was  an  expression  which  I  had  not 
seen  before — an  expression  which  struck 
me  as  being  composed  of  fear,  cnriosityy 
and  the  deepest  hate.  It  was  momen- 
tary, however,  and  was  succeeded  by 
one  smiling,  frank,  and  open.  '  Ha,  ha^ 
brother/  said  she^ '  well,  I  like  you  all  the 


better  for  talking  RommMiy ;  it  is  a  sweel 
language,  isn't  it  f— espeeially  as  you  aing 
it.  How  did  yoa  pick  it  up !  But  you 
picked  it  up  on  the  roads,  no  doubt  f  Ha, 
it  was  fhnny  in  yon  to  pretend  not  to 
know  it,  and  you  so  flash  with  it  all  the 
time  ;  it  was  not  kind  in  you,  however, 
to  frighten  the  poor  person's  child  so  by 
screaming  out;  bat  it  was  kind  in  you  to 
give  the  rikkeni  kekaubi  to  the  ehUd  of 
the  poor  person.  She  will  be  grateful 
to  you — she  will  bring  jou  her  little  dog 
to  show  you — ^her  pretty  juggal;  the 
poor  person's  child  will  come  and  sea 
you  again ;  yon  are  not  going  away 
to-day,  I  hope,  or  to-morrow,  pretty 
brother,  grey-haired  brother — you  are 
not  going  away  to-morrow,  I  hope  1 ' 

** '  Nor  the  next  day,'  said  I;  only  ta 
take  a  stroll  to  see  if  I  can  sell  a  kettle. 
Good-bye,  little  sister,  Rommany  sister, 
dingy  sister.' 

'^'Good-bye,  tall  brother,'  said  the 
girl  as  she  departed,  singing — 

*^  The  Rommany  ehi,"  &c 

^  ^  There's  something  about  that  girl 
that  I  don't  understand,'  said  I  to  myseff — 
<  something  mysterious.  However,  it  is 
nothing  to  me;  she  knows  not  who  I  am; 
and  if  she  did,  what  then ! '" 

Lavengro,  however,  was  doomed 
to  become  the  victim  of  misplaced 
confidence.  The  young  lady  in  qoes* 
tion  was  the  grand- daughter  of  Mrs 
Heme  "of the  hairy  ones,"  who,  as 
the  reader  will  recollect,  abandoned 
the  society  of  her  kin  rather  than 
associate  with  the  gorgio,  as,  we 
presume,  we  ought  to  call  Mr  Borrow. 
This  old  woman,  who  was  resolved 
to  have  her  revenge  should  any 
opportunity  occur,  was  encamped 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evenlnj^ 
Lavengro  beheld  "  a  face  wild  and 
strange,  half- covered  with  grey  hair,*' 
glaring  at  him  through  a  gap  in  the 
bushes.  It  disappeared,  and  La- 
vengro went  to  bed.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  received  a  second  visit 
from  the  gipsy  girl,  who  presented 
him  with  a  species  of  bun,  prepared^ 
as  she  said,  by  her  "  grandbebee," 
for  the  express  consumption  of  the 
"  harko  mescro  "  who  bad  been  bo 
liberal  of  the  ''  kekaubi."  His  evil 
dukkeripen  indaced  the  author  to 
eat,  and,  as  the  reader  most  have 
aLready  anticipated,  the  cake  proves 
to  have  been  poisoned. 

Lavengro,  in  great  agony,  crawls 
into  his  tenti  and  has  just  sank  into 
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a  iund  of  heavy  swoon,  when  he  is 
aroused  by  a  violent  tbnrop  npon  the 
canvass ;  and,  opening  bis  eyes,  be« 
holds  Mrs  Heme  and  the  girl  stand- 
ing without.  They  have  come  to 
gloat  over  his  dying  pangs. 
^  It  has  been  oar  fortune  to  pemse 
several  of  the  romances  of  M. 
£ugene  Sue,  and  of  his  followers,  as 
also  divers  of  those  interesting  and 
improving  fictions  which  issue,  in  a 
serial  form,  from  Holywell  Street ; 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  re- 
call to  our  memory  any  passage  culled 
from  these  various  sources,  which  is 
more  unnatural,  distorted,  and  purely 
disgusting,  than  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  females.  We  ^ive  a 
very  small  portion  of  it — for  it  ex- 
tends to  ten  or  twelve  pages — and 
what  we  do  quote  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  natural  of  the  whole  : — 

** '  HaUoo,  sir  !  are  yoa  sleepiug  !  you 
have  taken  Urows.  The  gentleman 
makes  no  answer.  God  gire  me  pa- 
tience ! ' 

***  And  what  if  he  doesn't,  bebee  ; 
isn't  he  poisoned  like  a  bog  I  Gentle- 
man! indeed  ;  why  call  him  gentleman  1 
if  he  erer  was  one  he's  broke,  and  is  now 
» tinker — a  worker  of  bine  metal! ' 

"  <  That's  his  way,  child  ;  to-day  » 
tinker,  to-morrow  something  else  :  and  at 
for  being  drabbed,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  about  it. ' 

** '  Not  drabbed  !  what  do  you  mean, 
bebee  t  But  look  there,  bebce — ha,  ha — 
look  at  the  gentleman's  motions.' 

*"  He  is  sick,  child,  sure  enough.  Ho, 
ho!  sir,  you  hare  taken  drows  ;  what, 
another  throe  !  writhe,  sir,  writhe,  the 
hog  died  by  the  drow  of  gipsies;  I  saw 
him  stretched  at  evening.  That's  your* 
self,  sir.  There  is  no  hope,  sir,  no  help  ; 
you  hare  taken  drow.  Sliall  I  tell  your 
fortune,  sir — your  dukkerin  !  God  blest 
you,  young  gentleman,  much  trouble 
will  you  have  to  suffer,  and  much 
water  to  cross;  but  never  mind,  pretty 
gentleman,  you  shall  be  fortunate  at  the 
end,  and  those  who  bate  shall  take  off 
their  hats  to  you.' 

<"  Hey,  bebee!'  cried  the  girl. 'what 
is  this  t  what  do  yoa  mean  I  yoa  have 
blessed  the  gorgio  ! ' 

" '  Elessed  him  1  do,  sure  ;  what  did  I 
tay  I  Oh,  1  remember  ;  I'm  mad.  Well, 
I  ean't  help  it  ;  1  said  what  the  dakkeria 
dook  told  me.  Woe's  me!  he'll  get  up  yet.' 

*' '  Nonsense,  bebee  !  look  at  his  mo- 
tions :  he's  drabbed,  spite  of  dukkerin.' 

<* '  Don't  tay  so,  child ;  he's  tick,  'tis 
ime  :  bat  doa't  laugh  at  dakkeria;  only 


folkt  do  that  that  know  no  better  ;  I,  for 
one,  will  never  laogh  at  the  dukkerin 
dook.    Siok  again ;  I  with  be  wat  gone.' 

*' '  He'll  toon  be  gone,  bebee  ;  lel't 
leave  bim.  He't  as  ^od  as  gone  ;  look 
there— he's  dead  I' 

" '  No,  he't  not;  he'll  get  op— I  feel  it. 
Can't  we  batten  him  ! ' 

***  Hasten  him!  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  tel 
the  dog  upon  him.  Here,  Jaggal,look  in 
there,  my  dog.' 

* '  The  dog  made  itt  appearance  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  began  to  bark  and 
tear  ap  the  gronnd. 

"  *  At  htm,  Juggal,  at  him;  he  wished 
to  poison,  to  drab  you.    Halloo! ' 

**  The  dog  barked  violently,  and  teemed 
aboat  to  tpring  at  my  face,  but  retreated. 

**  The  dog  won't  fly  at  him,  ehild  ;  bo 
flashed  at  the  dog  with  hit  eye,  and 
tcared  him.    Hell  get  up.' 

^ '  Nonsense,  bebee !  yon  make  me 
angry.     How  should  be  get  up  ! ' 

'''The  dook  tells  me  so;  and  what's 
more,  I  had  a  dream.' " 

But  the  gentle  Leonora — which  was 
the  name  of  the  girl — has  a  strong 
tendency  towards  the  practicaL  She 
would  have  been  an  invaluable  assist- 
ant at  the  inn  of  Terracina — which 
hostelry  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
Surrey  side  used  to  select  as  the  scene 
of  their  most  appalling  tragedies ;  re- 
presenting the  landlord  as  an  unhappy 
misanthrope,  who  could  never  sleep 
unless  he  had  poniarded  his  man ;  and 
the  head-waiter  as  a  merry  creature, 
who  wore  two  brace  of  stilettoes  in 
his  cirdle,  and  lurked  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  to  receive  the  visitors 
when  the  bed  tumbled  through  the 
trap-door.  Miss  Leonora,  we  say, 
becomes  impatient  at  the  exceeding 
dilatoriness  of  Lavengro  in  giving  up 
the  ^host,  and  entreats  her  bebee, 
notwithstanding  the  dukkerin,  to 
finish  him  at  once  by  poking  her  stick 
into  bis  eye !  The  venerable  de- 
scendant of  the  hairy  ones  attempts 
to  carry  this  hnmane  advice  into 
eflfect,  bnt,  at  the  second  lounge,  the 
pole  of  the  tent  gives  way,  and  she 
IS  tent  sprawling  under  the  canvass. 

At  this  jnnctnre,  the  sound  of 
wbeeb  is  heard,  and  the  girl  has  work 
eooogh  to  extricate  her  bebee,  and 
hurry  her  off,  before  a  car  arrives. 
It  it  polled  np  by  the  fallen  tent. 
Lavengro  bears  a  sound  of  voices ; 
bat  the  langnage  is  neither  Rommany 
nor  English :  it  is  Welsh. 

The  Samaritan— who  immediately 
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doctors  LaveDgro  with  oil,  and  re- 
Ueves  him  from  the  effect  of  the 
poisou — is  a  Methodist  preacher,  who^ 
in  company  with  his  wife,  pays  an 
annnal  visit  to  certain  stations,  where 
his  ministry  is  greatly  prized.  The 
portray  men  t   of  this  family — Peter, 

t>  and  his  helpmate  Winifred — would 
have  been  nearly  perfect,  had  Mr 
Borrow  not  chosen  to  represent  the 
man  as  hannted  by  the  most  horrible 
and  overwhelming  remorse  for  an  ima- 
ginary sin  of  childhood.  The  idea  is 
evidently  taken  from  a  melancholy 
passage  in  the  life  of  Cowper,  who, 
as  every  one  knows,  was,  owing  to 
constitntional  hypochondria,  the  vic- 
tim of  hideous  delusions.  To  select 
such  themes  wantonly  and  unneces- 
sarily, argues  the  worst  possible  taste. 
They  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to 
have  been  introduced  in  a  work  of  this 
kind ;  and  Mr  Borrow  must  not  be 
surprised  if  very  grave  objections  should 
be  urged  against  his  book,  arising 

^  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
chosen  to  treat  of  so  awful  and  in- 
scrutable a  dispensation.  It  will  be  no 
apology  to  say  that  the  thing  actually 
occurred,  and  that  the  writer  is 
merely  relating  what  passed  under 
his  own  observation.  No  man  is 
bound  to  set  down  and  publish  every- 
thing which  he  hears  or  sees.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  bound  to  use  a 
just  discretion,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  profanely  enter  on  forbidden 
ground,  or  cruelly  parade  confessions 
and  doubts  which,  surely,  were  never 
intended  for  the  public  ear. 

But,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
we  have  no  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  preacher^s  story.  Even  had  the 
main  incidents  of  the  episode  been 
true,  it  is  not  only  improbable,  but  in- 
credible, that  a  person,  such  as  the 
preacher  is  represented  to  be,  would 
have  confided  his  history  to  Lavengro, 
who  had  certainly  few  recommenda- 
tions as  a  spiritual  adviser.  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  our  hypo- 
thesis is  correct,  and  that  Mr  Borrow 
— whose  birth-place  was  Dereham, 
the    town    in    which    Cowper    was 

^  buried — has  been  led,  through  a  dis- 
eased and  vicious  taste,  to  reproduce 
a  picture  which  no  one  can  contem- 
plate without  a  shudder.  But  enough 
on  this  painful  subject.  There  is, 
however,   a   point  of  minor  morals 


which  we  mnst  notice.  Is  Mr  Bor- 
row aware  that  the  conduct  of  his 
hero  in  concealing  his  knowledge  of 
the  Welsh  language  from  the  people 
who  had  just  rescued  him  from  death, 
so  as  to  induce  them  to  utter  their 
most  private  thoughts  and  feelings 
within  his  bearing,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  very  ungrateful  return 
for  all  theur  kindness  ?  It  would  ap- 
pear not.  However,  we  are  tolerably 
certain  that  no  one  who  peruses  the 
book  will  differ  from  ns  in  this 
opinion. 

Tbe  preacher  and  his  wife  persuade 
lAvengro  to  travel  with  them  as  far 
as  the  boundary  of  Wales,  where  he 
stops,  refusing  to  set  foot  on  the  land 
of  Cadwallader.  According  to  his 
usual  custom,  be  petrifies  them  at 
parting  by  exhibiting  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  and 
literature.  Just  as  they  are  taking 
leave,  Petulengro  makes  his  appear- 
ance, emerging  from  Wales,  and  La- 
vengro turns  with  him.  Now,  what 
does  the  reader  think  the  respectable 
Jasper  had  been  doing?  Neither  more 
nor  less  than  assisting  at  the  inter- 
ment of  Mrs  Heme,  who  had  herself 
anticipated  the  last  tender  oflSces  of 
the  executioner !  The  fraternal  paur 
jog  on  for  a  while  amicably,  Petulen- 
gro beguiling  the  way  by  a  sprightly 
narrative  of  blackguardism,  until  they 
reach  a  convenient  piece  of  turf,  when 
he  expresses  a  strong  desire  to  have  a 
turn-up  with  the  rather  reluctant 
Lavengro.  As  the  Bommany  code  of 
honour  is  but  little  understood,  we 
may  as  well  give  Petulengro^s  reasons 
for  defying  his  brother  to  the  com- 
bat: — 

'*  There  is  a  point  at  present  between 
ns.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  yon  are 
the  oanse  of  Mrs  Heme's  death — inno- 
cently, you  will  say  ;  but  still  the  cause. 
Now,  I  shouldn't  like  it  to  be  known  that 
I  went  up  and  down  the  country  with  a 
pal  who  was  the  cause  of  my  mother-in- 
law's  death— that's  to  say,  unless  he  gave 
me  satisfkotion.  Now,  if  I  and  my  pal 
have  a  tussle,  he  gives  me  satisfaetion  ; 
and  if  he  knocks  my  eyes  out — whieh  I 
know  you  can't  do— it  makes  no  dliferenoe 
at  all ;  he  gives  me  satisfaction  :  and  he 
who  says  to  the  contrary  knows  nothing 
of  gipsy  law,  and"  is  a  dinelo  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

SOf  there,  being  no  other  mode  of 
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adjofltment,  a  staod-ap  fight  took 
place,  in  which  it  would  appear  that 
Lavengro  received  the  largest  share 
of  pepper.  Petalengro  at  last  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  the  affiliated 
couple  sec  forward  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  afternoon.  When  they  separate, 
Lavengro  takes  his  way  in  a  secluded 
dingle,  five  miles  di;}tant  from  the 
nearest  village,  and  there  encamps, 
makes  horse-shoes,  and  has  a  fit  of 
the  horrors.  Just  as  he  is  recovering 
from  this  attack,  who  should  appear 
in  the  dingle  but  the  Flying  Tinman, 
with  Grey  Moll,  and  the  amazon 
whom  Slingsby  had  mentioned — '*  an 
exceedingly  tall  woman,  or  rather 
girl,  for  siie  could  scarcely  have  been 
above  eighteen.'*  The  Tinmaii  himself 
was  no  beauty. 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
a  more  ruffianly-looking  fellow.  He  was 
about  BIX  feet  high,  with  an  immensely 
athletic  frame  ;  his  face  was  black  and 
blaff,  and  sported  an  immense  pair  of 
whLtkeriJi,  but  with  here  and  there  a  grey 
hair  ;  for  his  age  could  not  be  much  an- 
der  fifty.  He  wore  a  faded  blue  frock- 
coat,  corduroys,  and  high-lows  ;  on  his 
black  bead  was  a  kind  of  red  nightcap, 
round  hi;>  bull-neck  a  Barcelona  handker- 
chief. I  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  man 
at  all." 

Two  bulk  are  as  likely  to  be  ami- 
cal>le  on  one  pasture  as  two  tinkers 
on  the  same  beat.  There  is  some 
surly  chaffing.  Lavengro  tries  to 
conciliate  the  big  girl  by  telling  her 
that  she  is  like  Ingeborg,  Queen  of 
Norwav — which  must  have  been  an 
exceedingly  intelligible  compliment — 
and  then  by  pouring  into  her  ear  the 
following  Orphean  strain : — 

**  As  I  WAS  jikwing  to  the  gzr  yeck  diTvem, 
I  met  UD  the  drum  miro  Kommaay  chi.** 

The  miustrcrs  reward  was  a  thun- 
dering douse  on  the  chops.  Then 
stood  forth  the  Tinman  in  his  ire,  and 
a  battle- royal  commenced.  Belle — 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  big  girl 
— was,  however,  an  admirer  of  fair 
play,  and  though  she  had  been  the 
first  to  strike  him,  volunteered  her 
services  as  Lavengro*s  second— Grey 
Moll  doing  the  needful  for  her  spouse. 
After  «ieveral  sharp  rounds,  the  Tin- 
man misses  a  blow,  smashes  himself 
against  a  tree,  and  goes  down  like  a 


ninepin,  insensible  to  the  call  of  time. 
There  Is  honour  among  the  tinkers,  as 
there  was  law  among  the  cutters.  The 
defeated  warrior  retires  with  his  mort, 
leaving  Belle,  whom  he  now  aban- 
dons, to  the  protection  of  the  victo* 
rions  Lavengro. 

And  what  follows  ?  No  sniggering, 
jonng  gentleman,  if  yon  please.  You 
never  were  more  entirely  mistaken  in 
yonr  life.  It  is  true  that  Belle— or  to 
give  her  her  proper  title — Miss  Isopel 
Bemers,  was  a  young  lady  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  who  bad  been  educated  in 
the  workhouse.  Why  not  ?  The 
only  three  noble  names  in  the  county 
were  to  be  found  there.  ^^  Mine  was 
one,  the  other  two  were  Deverenx  and 
Bohun."  And  she  was  independent 
as  she  was  strong.  Being  apprenticed 
out  at  fourteen  years  of  age  to  a  small 
farmer  and  his  wife,  she  knocked 
down  her  mistress  for  ill-using  her, 
and,  at  sixteen,  knocked  down  her 
master  for  taking  improper  liberties. 
Shortly  afterwan^,  having  taken  ser- 
vice with  a  lady  who  travelled  the 
country  selling  silks  and  linen.  Belle 
thrashed  two  sailors  who  wanted  to 
rob  the  cart ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
she  was  by  no  means  the  Neiera  with 
the  tangle's  of  whose  hair  it  was'  safe 
to  play,  unless  with  her  entire  con- 
sent. Therefore  the  twain  tarried  iu 
all  amity  aiui  honour  together  in  the 
dingle,  making  themselves,  upon  the 
whole,  remarkably  comfortable.  An 
occasional  visit  to  an  alehouse,  where 
politics  and  polemics  were  discussed, 
relieved  Lavengro  from  the  vapours  ; 
and  of  an  evening  in  the  dingle,  he 
occupied  himself  by  adding  to  the 
stock  of  accomplishments  possessed 
by  Miss  Isopel  Bemers.  The  reader 
will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  lessons.  Did  he  teach 
her  ciphering,  or  French,  or  cross- 
stitch,  or  cooking  according  to  the 
method  of  Mrs  Glass,  or  philosophy, 
divinity,  or  calisthenics  ?  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Lavengro  gave  her  ''  lks- 
80NS  IN  Armenian  !'* 

Nor  were  they  altogether  without 
Tiaitors.  The  priest  appears  upon  the 
stage,  or  rather  comes  to  the  dinglo— 
a  red-haired,  squinting  Jesuit,  who, 
very  unnecessarily,  expounds  his 
method  for  converting  England  to  the 
faith  of  Rome,  over  several  tumblers 
of   UoUands-and- water,     sweetened 
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with  a  lump  of  sugar.  It  is  acurious  qiwrry.  He  ia  mUtaken  if  he  snp- 
fact,  that  he  preferred  the  water  coliJ.  poses  that  he  has  cauglit  the  secret  of 
Hieo,  during  a  ttiDnder-Blorm,  a  pos-  Defoe,  nLo,  like  him,  introdncod  the 
tiliOD  rankes  his  appearance  ia  coiise-  reader  to  scenes  and  characters  which 
qneoce  of  a  capsUe  of  bis  postchnJAe,  were  DOt  usaally  selected  for  por- 
and  relates  the  bJiitory  of  bis  Iraveb  traitare  and  illnstration.  Defoe's  ex- 
to  Rome,  where  it  appears  timt  he  cellence  lies  in  his  extreme  truthful- 
also  had  known  the  red-liaired  Jesuit,  ness,  his  homely  manner,  and  bis 
The  said  postilion,  bj  the  way,  is  an  total  freedom  from  exaggeration  ;  and 
accomplished  rlietoriciao,  for  he  di-  until  Mr  Borrow  is  roaster  of  these 
vidcs  his  discoui'se  into  the  tbret'  parts  qviatities,  he  can  sever  hope  to  sac- 
of  exordium,  ai^umeot,  and  pcrora-  ceed  in  this  line  of  composition.  We 
lion.  And  so  the  book  euda  ;  La-'  sironglj  suspect  that,  in  the  course  of 
vengro  and  Miss  Bcrners  still  remain-  the  composition  of  this  book,  which, 
tug  in  the  dingle,  the  latter  liitving  nnleas  our  memory  strangely  deceives 
evidently  conceived  a  tender  interest  us,  was  announced  more  than  two 
for  her  teacher  in  Armenian  lore.  years  ago,  considerable  changes  have 
Q  Such  are  the  contents  of  the  book,  taken  piaceiiiitsplan  and  disposition, 
which,  most  assuredly,  will  add  but  We  cannot  read  the  preface  in  con- 
little  to  Mr  Borrotv's  reputation,  nection  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
That  he  has  seen  a  great,  deal  of  third  volume,  without  thinking  that 
strange  vagabond  life,  ia  certain  j  and  much  has  been  added  and  interpolated 
it  is  equally  plain  that  he  is  git'ted  to  suit  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Papal 
with  adequate  powersfor  depicting  U,  aggression;  and  that  we  are  indebted 
But  he  is  no  artist  as  respects  anange-  to  that  circumstance  for  the  iutroduc- 
mcnl,  and  his  ansiety  to  represent  tion  of  tho  Jesuit,  and  the  rhetorical 
himself,  or  Lavengro,  aa  a  character  postilion's  story,  so  strangely  dragged 
altogether  without  a  parallel,  hits  led  in  as  ao  episode  to  conclude  the  nar* 
him  into  the  most  gross  exajigera-  ratire.  If  we  are  right  in  this  con- 
tionaaud  the  most  absurd  positions,  jecture,  sgreatdeal  oftheiucongmily 
We  were  wiUing  to  ac-cept  his  former  which  is  apparent  thronghout  the 
works  as  valuable  contribntioiis  to  work  Is  explained.  But  the  faults 
philology,  and  as  containing  sketches,  still  remain;  and,  while  it  is  impogg- 
vivid,  if  not  true,  of  gipsy  lifi;  and  ible  lo  deny  that  Lavengro  contains 
manners.  But  this  must  have  &  limit  some  «piritc<l  passages  and  many  in- 
somewhere.  We  are  sick  of  the  dicatioos  of  talent,  wo  cnunot  pro- 
Fetnlengros  and  their  jargon,  and  Mr  nounce  such  a  general  verdict  in  its 
Borrow  onght  now  lo  be  aware  that  favour  aa  would  be  at  ait  satisfactory 
be    has  thoroughly  exhausted    that  either  to  the  author  or  hia  admiiers. 
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This  portly  volarac,  bj  the  accom- 
pHdilied  author  of  Modern  Art  in  (ier- 
many^  U  not  so  wise  ai*  it  looks.     Its 
bulk,  like  that  of  Minerva's  bird,  of 
much  feather  ami  little  weight,  proves 
delusive  when  it  corner  to  l^  handled. 
This  is  not  a  history  of  the  arts  in 
Portn^^l,   but    an    accumulation    of 
materials,  whereof    nine-tenths    are 
either  extraneous  to  the  subject  or 
indirectly    connected    with    it.      A 
glance  at  the  contents  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  incongruity  and  unme- 
tho<lical  aiTangement  of  the  book,  in 
reference  to  its  professed  object.     It 
consists  of  twenty-nin*'  letters.    The 
second  and  thii*d,  occupying  seventy- 
five  pages,  are  extracts  from  a  MS., 
dated  1540,  and  chiefly  relating  to 
Italian  art,   bv   Francisco  de    IIul- 
landa,  an  architect  and  illuminator, 
a  Dutchman  hv  race,  but  bv  birth  a 
Portuguese,   who    resided  fnr  some 
time  at   Rome.      Highly  interesting 
these  extracts  are ;  for  the  writer  was 
intimate  with  Michael  Angelo,  and 
gives    a    lively     though     somewhat 
showy  H'port  of  conversations  with 
him  on  painting  and  sculpture,  in  the 
presence  of  Victoria  Colonna.     But 
of  the  state  of  art  in  Portugal,  Fran- 
cisco de  IIollandaafTonls  the  scantiest 
information  ;  he  complains  much,  in- 
deed, that  art  was  there  disregarded. 
From  his  lal>oure<l  and  tedious  remon- 
strance on  this  neglect,  addresseil  to 
the  young  King  Si>hastian  in   1571, 
Count    Uaczvn>ki    has    been    over- 
liWral  in  citation.     Among  the  rea- 
sons  urged   by   the  memorialist  f(»r 
roval  encourajTi'ment  of  the  sci^mce  of 
design  and  colouring,  one  is  that  the 
king    might    Ik5    thereby    instructed 
*'  how   to   choose   hares,   partridges, 
sporting- do;rs,  camels,   lions,   tigers, 
and  other   t/nmrstir  animals."     Iloth 
MSS.    are    in    the    library   of    the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon.     In 
the  fifth  letter,  an  extract  from  The 
Li$h*m  Sosftjny,  O  Ramalhete,  intro- 
duces  n^   to   an   old   history  of  the 
order  of  Dominic,  and  to  its  editor. 


Frei  Luiz  do  Sonsa,  a  Portuguese 
classic,  who  is  thus  slngulariy  recom- 
mended to  notice, — **  You  will  per- 
ceive that  the  extracts  which  I  have 
taken  from  him  do  not  mention  a 
single  fact  that  can  throw  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  arts  in  Portugal : 
not  a  name,  and  few  interesting  par- 
ticulars." 

In    default    of    the    information 
wantetl,  we  find,  however,  an  anec- 
dote of  Sousa,  which  might  be  no 
mean  subject  for  the  pencil.    Manuel 
de    Sousa  -  Coutinho,    a    nobleman, 
proud  of  his  talents  and  jealous  of  his 
dignity,  having  set  fire  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Almada,  to  get  rid  of  impor- 
tunate visitors  from   Lisbon  duriuj^ 
the    plague,    withdrew    into    Spain. 
On  hirt  return  he  rebuilt  his  house, 
and  married  Magdalen,  the  widow  of 
Don  John  de  Portugal,  who  had  been 
reported  among  the  slain  with  Sebas- 
tian in  Africa.     Don  Manuel  had  a 
daughter  by  this  union,  and  his  do- 
mestic content  was  untroubled    for 
some  years,  till  a  stranger  presented 
himself  at  Alma<la,  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Lady  Magdalen. 
**  I  am  a  Portuguese,"  he  said,  "just 
returned  from  captivity  in  Palestine. 
At  the  moment  of  my  departure,  one. 
of  my  countrymen  charge<l  me    to 
seek  vou  out,  and  to  inform  von  that 
a  person  who  had  not  forgotten  you 
was  still  in  existence."    The  alanned 
matron  demanded  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  that  person,  and  the  answer 
strengthened  a  terrible  suspicion.   To 
remove  all  doubt,  she  led  the  stranger 
to  a  room  where  the  likeness  of  her 
fii-st  husband  was  suspended  among 
many  other  family   portraits.      The 
messenger  at  once  recogni.vd  the  por- 
trait of  Don  John  of  P(»rtugal  as  that 
of  the  individual  on  whose  errand  he 
had  come.     Manuel  de  Sonsa  was  nt> 
sooner  apprised  of  the  fact,  than  he 
resolved  to  take  the  cowl.     He  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Luiz,  and  l>ecame 
a  friar  in  the  Dominican  convent  at 
BemHca.    The  ladv  al^o  retired  into 
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B  reli^ouH  hon^e,  Jtnd  never  saw  bim 
more."  The  story  would  liava  been 
us  sfitlsfftcLory  if  tlie  caplive  husband 
had  been  ransomed  hy  those  trho  had 
so  nnwittingly  wronged  him, 

III  t ho  next  letter  weflndMoaHieDr 
Racz;n.°Iii,  catalogae  in  hand,  giving 
KB  accnnnt  of  hia  visit  to  n  triennnl 
eKhibiLion  of  modem  paiDttngs.  Oti 
those  or  any  otlier  productions  of  art, 
even  ont  of  their  turn,  we  nillingly 
listen  to  him;  tliongb  liis  opinion  only 
leads  us  to  the  conclusiou  that  revolu- 
lionary  turmoils  do  not  make  paintera. 
But  we  protest  against  bis  budget  of 
extravagftncies  froni  the  Lisbon  Diary, 
and  flowery  tropes  from  Tlie  Universal 
Review,  which  is  or  was  edited  by  an 
Ingenious  poet,  A.  F.  Caalllbo,  trho 
has  the  misforliftie  to  bo  blind, 
and  has  been  so  from  his  youth,  and 
is  nevertheless  a  critic  on  art,  who 
resents  "  the  presnmption  of  (Hvoloris 
and  impertinent  foreigners  I"  Wo 
might  have  been  spared,  too,  the  dull 
tliscourse  pronounced  before  llieir 
Majesties,  by  the  laie  venerable  Di- 
rector of  the  Academy.  As  a  speci- 
men of  Senhor  Lourehti'a  oration, 
in  which  the  glories  of  the  Oerman 
easel  are  the  main  topic  of  panegyric, 
take  tho  following  compliment  to 
King  Ferdinand  Saxa  Koliary  :— 
"After  Lonis  XIV.,  who  bowed  to 
all  the  ladies  he  met  on  his  ride, 
and  after  Frederick  11,,  no  king 
nor  prince  in  Karope  returns  the 
£alote  of  by- passers,  except  onr 
ranch  esteemed  king,  Don  Ferdinand, 
as  you  all  must  have  often  witnessed." 
This  delicate  Hattery  ia  insinnated 
a  priipos  of  a  portrait  by  Frank,  in 
the  Berlin  Cabinet,  of  "  Frederick  the 
Great  passing  on  Iioraeback,  and  lift- 
ing hia  hand  to  his  classical  bat, 
garnished  with  fcBthei-a,  to  salute  the 
inhabitants  of  Potsdam,  who  offer 
hira  their  tribute  of  homage."  Tben 
follow  ten  letters,  fnll  of  capital  blun- 
ders, for  which  M.  Raciynski  is  no 
otherwise  responsible  than  that  be 
has  printed  them  ;  for  these  letters 
wo  principally  made  up  of  communi- 
cations from  reapectable  bnl  most 
inaccurate  correspondents,  and  of 
gstberings  from  mora    obscure  and 

•  Sr.  J.  B.  Almeida  Garrett,  one  of  the 
tngsl,  lita  produced  na  effuetire  and  popii 
his  cglleeltii  wo 
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not  less  qnestionable  aonrces.  That 
such  a  maas  of  absurdities,  especially 
those  on  Gran  Vasco— the  great  name 
among  I'ortugueBe  artists — should 
have  been  retained  Is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  the  Conni,  by  hia 
laudable  diligence,  timely  discovered 
that  he  bad  been  misled  on  many 
particulars,  and  finally  tells  ua  bo 
liiroaelf.  Aa  to  Gran  .Vasco,  in  search 
of  whose  disputed  identity  hia  blind 
gnideshadledhim  tto u n den ng through 
aweary  morass— nowafter  one  will-o'- 
Ibe  wisp,  now  after  another — he  at  last 
finds  himself  on  terra firma  at  Vieeu, 
whither  he  had  repaired  on  the  sen- 
sible advice  of  Visconnt  Juromenha, 
and  thus  announces  his  success  (let- 
ter 16,)  —  "' Fica  revogada  Utda  a 
legialafSo  em  contrario  /— Ihnt  is  to 
say,  I  retract  nil  that  I  have  aald  or 
cited  about  Gran  Vasco,  and  what- 
ever  is  contrary  to  what  I  am  now 
going  to  tell  yon  1 "  From  Vizcu  wo 
arc  conducted,  by  shocking  bad  roada, 
to  Lamego  and  Regoa,  and  hence 
down  tho  Douro  to  Oporto.  The 
20th  Letter  is  a  postscript  to  the  llth, 
and  wo  are  again  among  objects  of 
art  at  Lisbon.  Here  the  modesty  of 
the  king-consort  ia  pot  to  the  blaiti 
by  one  of  those  awkward  compliments 
which  personages  of  the  highest  rank 
are  boni  to  suifer,  and  to  which  they 
become  callous  in  lime.  But  tho 
Prince  is  yonoc  and  coortiers  shonld 
be  merciful.  We  have  just  beard  tho 
president  of  the  Academy  proclaim- 
ing him  as  the  only  maunerly  prince 
iu  Europe  since  the  days  of  the  Great 
Frederick  of  Prussia.  M.  Raczynski 
throws  the  strong  light  of  hia  admira- 
tion on  another  and  a  greater  excel- 
lence in  the  German  husband  of 
Donna  Maria  da  Glorin,  thongh,  in- 
fercntially,  it  Is  no  compliment  either 
to  Her  Faithful  Majesty  or  her  sub- 
jects,— ''The  King  is,  to  my  know- 
ledge, endowed  with  more  taste  than 
any  other  person  in  this  country;  be- 
yond every  other  individual,  he  poa~ 
sesses  true  feeling  for  the  arts.  He 
is  the  owner  of  a  pleasing  collection 
of  paintings,  besides  a  rich  album  of 
drawiuga  and  water-colours,  pretly 
pictures    in    German,    French,    and 
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English!"    Tlic  2l8t  letter  is  "  tlie 
continuation  of  my  letter  the  14th/^ 
that  is,  a  resumption  of  the  subject  of 
Portuguese    architecture.      The  22d 
Letter  is  a  corollary  to  the  10th,  **  to 
serve  as  a  sequel  to  my  10th  letter ;" 
and    so,   throughout    the    work  the 
reader  is  fiddled  to  and  fro,  down  the 
middle  and  up  again — now  at  Coimbra, 
DOW  at  Marseille?,  back  again  to  Bar- 
celona and  St^ville.  and  other  places 
where  he  has  no  business — and  at  last 
sits  down  to  cool  in  a  printing-oflicc 
at  Paris.  In  short,  if  only  what  fairly 
relates  to  the  arts  in  Portugal  had 
been  admitted  into  this  publication, 
with  a  due  regard  to  method,  five 
score  pages  would  have  sensed  the 
purpose  of  above  five  times  that  num- 
ber, and  Monsieur  Uenouard^s  types 
would  have  been  more  profitably  em- 
phiyed — for  the  reader  at  least,  if  not 
for  the  printer.     Even  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  book  is  an  improvement  on 
Taborda  and   (*vrillo,   the  latter  of 
whom  the  Portuguese  have  hitherto 
been  contented  to  take  for  their  Va- 
sari.     There  is  do  reasonable  doubt 
that  attempts  at  the  revived  art  of 
painting  were  practised  in  Portugal 
as  early  as  in  Spain,  though  so  vastly 
in  favour  of  the  latter  nation  is  the 
balance  of  pictorial   wealth.     Kudi- 
ments  of  the  art  seem  faintly  discern- 
ible in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy.    There  is  a  tradition 
of  a  portrait  ofConnt  Henry,  who  died 
in  1 1 1 2.  In  the  Lisbon  duplicate  of  the 
LivrO'pnto— the  Black-  Book  of  C<  »im- 
bra  cathedral,  a  collection  of  ancient 
documents— there  is  one  dated  nC8t 
setting    forth    sundry   payments    to 
artificers  in  the  church;  and  in  that 
memorandum,   mention  is  made    of 
au   altar-picture,  The  Annunciation 
to  the    Virgin.     Among    the    nival 
archives    at    Li^lnin    is    a    book  of 
charters,  one  page  of  wtiich  is  wholly 
occupied  by  a  drawing  of  our  Saviour, 
coloured  in  red  and  l)lue.     This  M.S. 
bears  date  1277.    That  Portugal  was 
early  rich  in  illuminated  manuscripts, 
b  proved  by  the  existence  of  many 
very  oKl  bibles,  missals,  breviaries, 
books  of  armorial  blazonn*,  and  other 
gorgeous  (piaintnessi's,  on  much  and 
long   enduring    vellum.     Garcia    dc 
Res(*nde.  in  his  Chronicle  of  John  IL, 
at  whose  court  he  was  brought  np, 
Mjs  that  be  employed  much  of  bis 


leisure  in  painting,  to  the  great  satis- 
factioD  of  his  royal  master,  who  often 
suggested  subjects  for  his  pencil,  and 
would  frequently  sit  by  him  watching 
the  progress  of  his  plea.sant  labours. 
The  Castle  of  Belem,  as  it  stands  at 
this  day,  was  constructed,  in  the 
following  reign,  from  a  plan  designed 
by  Garcia  for  John  II.,  in  whose  time 
also,  as  we  learn  from  that  chronicler, 
and  from  Ruy  dc  Pina— both  eye- 
witnesses—scene-painting was  exe- 
cuted on  a  large  scale,  for  the  court 
pantomimes  and  spectacles,  before  a 
stage  for  the  written  drama  was 
known  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  by 
John  II.  that  the  Florentine  Andrea 
Contncci,  called  II  Sansovino,  was 
invited  to  Portugal,  \ihei*o  ho  re- 
mained nine  years— chiefly  employed, 
however,  in  architecture  and  wood- 
sculpture— although  his  example  as  a 
painter  is  sup|)osed  to  have  had  some 
corrective  infiuenco  on  the  rudeness 
of  pictorial  notions  in  this  country. 

In  the  reigns  of  Emanuel  and  John 
III.,  HDf)  to  LV>7,  arti.stsboth  native 
and   foreign  were  numerous   in   the 
land ;  and  hagiologies  were  ransacked 
for  appropriate  subjects  of  decoration 
for  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
other  important  e<lifices.      Most  of 
those  painters  are  forgotten.     Few  of 
their  names  have  been  preserved  in 
connection  with  their  w(»rks  ;  so  that 
these,  of  which  many  are  stdl  extant, 
and  might  bear  honourable  testimony 
to  their  skill,  have  incurred  the  singu- 
lar fate  of  being  almost  universally 
attributed  to  one  artist,  who  was  five 
years  old  at  the  decease  of  John  III., 
and  who  ought  to  have  lived  to  more 
than  twice  tlie  age  of  man,  and  have 
been  a  Proteus  in  varieties  of  style, 
to  make  it  ]M»ssible  that  he  should 
have  completed  one- half  the  nuiulMT 
of  the  works  imputed  to  him.     Every 
Gothic    picture    of   any    pretension 
found   in  Portugal  is  called  a  (iran 
Vasco.      Even    that    fine    painting. 
The    Fonntain    of    Merev,    in     the 
sacristy  of  the  Mi^ericordia  at  ()pi»rto, 
has  been  pronounced  a  (iran  Va**co. 
It  was  indeed  painted  thirty   years 
only  before  he  was  lK»rn  ;  it  has  s(»nio 
historical  features  that  pretty  nearly 
fix  the  date.      King  Emanuel   gave 
that  pictun*  to  the  brotherhcKxI  of  the 
Misericordia  at  Opi»rto.     It  contains 
portniu  of  himself,  bi«  third  wife, 
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several  of  his  children  by  liij  second 
w[fe,  and  other  pcrsonajrca  of  his 
fwnily  and  court.  He  ditd  io  1521. 
Vasco  Fernandez,  the  true  Gran 
Vasco,  waa  baptised  at  Vijien  in 
1552.  Senhor  J.  Berardo  bus  the 
honour  of  tills  discovery.  After 
many  a  weary  research  amonR  jjilcB 
of  records  in  the  Vizeu  Cathedral, 
he  there  detected  a  document  nhich 
destroys  delusions  that  liad  become 
national,  leaves  scores  of  old  piciurcs 
fatherless,  and  yet  detracts  but  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  reputation  of  the 
great  master.  In  the  \ery  church 
irhcre  he  waa  christened,  several  of 
the  best  compositions  of  Fernnndez 
remain  as  Touchers  for  the  integrity  of 
his  genins.  The  antiqnai-y  of  ViEeu, 
Ribeiro  Percira,  whose  iHi.  is  daled 
1630,  and  who  might  have  personally 
known  him,  and  must  have  wull 
known  the  principal  works  executed 
by  him  for  their  native  town,  speci- 
fies the  large  picture  of  Calvary,  in 
the  Jesus  Cliapel  of  the  cailiedrul,  aa 
by  Gran  Vasco.  The  pictures  in  the 
sacristy  are  by  the  same  hnud;  and, 
though  the  cathedral  ia  of  very 
ancient  foundation,  this  sacristy,  in 
its  present  form,  waa  not  fiuished  till 
1574,  aa  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
"Georgius  Ataide  Episwipiis  \icen- 
8ua  faciendum  curavit  Miii.sxun;" 
and  by  the  position  of  the  pictures, 
in  regard  to  Hie  light  from  tlio  win- 
dows, it  is  evident  that  they  were 
prepared  for  the  places  they  occapy. 
M.  Raczynski  has  not  only  spcn  and 
scrutinised  those  paintin;i.°,  but  ho 
has  examined  the  bnptisiii:it  entry 
above  spoken  of,  and  he  h;\n  likewise 
hispected  a  copy  of  the  ilS.  of  the 
Vizeo  antiquary.  Of  the  reRisIer  of 
baptism  he  says, — "  M.  Berardo  has 
shown  me  the  vouoheir,  which  ia 
almost  in  tatters.  Nothing  can  be 
more  authentic,  more  incontest- 
able. You  have  no  idea  of  the 
rividnesa  of  tradition,  among  all  the 
inhabitants  at  Vizeu,  respecting 
Gran  Vasco.  One  would  say  that  all 
the  world  here  has  been  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  that  every  man 
in  the  place  has  bad  some  heritable 
share  in  him.  For  me,  the  question 
is  decided."  On  the  extract,  first 
communicated  to  him  by  tlip  Visconde 
de  Juromcidia,  from  the  MS.  of  the 
Vizeu  antiquary,  Vasco's  contempo- 
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iitry  and  fellow- townsman,  he  ob- 
serves, after  comparing  it  with  the 
original  in  the  Oporto  Library, — "■  The 
extract  ia  peifectty  accurate.  M. 
Gandra,  Librarian  of  Oporto,  has 
given  mo  a  sight  of  the  MS.,  which 
is  aa  genuine  as  the  register  ofTJEeu. 
In  the  MS.,  the  painter  ia  once  styled 
'  The  Great  Vasco  FernnndcK ;'  and 
the  second  time,  '  Vasco  Femandei,' " 
It  is  curious  that  the  celebrity  of  & 
quiet  artist  should  have  been  of  gni;b 
speedy  growth  as  to  obtain  for  bis 
name  the  popular  prefix  of  "  Great" 
during  his  lifetime.  Tlie  Count's 
judgment  on  the  Viscu  paintings  is  aa 
follows: — "The  picture  of  'Calvary'' 
is  of  high  merit,  but  in  bad  condition. 
1  should  have  supposed  it  older;  bat, 
in  fine,  documents  are  a  stronger 
authority  than  my  impre-tsions.  More- 
over, the  draperies  and  the  archi- 
tecture io  thepaintingsof  Gran  Vasco 
are  of  a  style  that  well  accords  with 
the  epoch  to  which  we  arc  now  cert^a 
they  belong.  Not  only  is  the  larga 
picture  of  'Calvary'  of  great  merit, 
but  as  much  must  be  said  of  those 
that  form  the  prtdtlla,"  (that  is,  thoso 
on  each  aide  of  the  stepa  to  the  altar,) 
"  representing  the  snfferinga  of  our 
Lord.  The  pictures  in  the  sacristy 
nre— The  Biipiism  of  Christ,  The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
Apostles,  St  Petei'.  'I'lie  Martyrdom 
of  St  Sebastian,  and  tliirteen  smaller 
pieces,  half-length  portraits  of  variom 
saints.  Nothing  can  be  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  St  Peter.  Attitude, 
drapery,  composition,  drawing,  touch, 
colouring,  architecture,  accessories, 
landscape,  the  small  figures  in  the 
distance — all  are  fine,  nit  fanltlesi. 
I  cannot  express  to  you  what  joy  I 
felt  when,  on  entering  the  sacristy,  I 
at  once  beheld,  fronting  the  door,  this 
superb  paiutiog  of  St  Peter.  The 
cITect  on  nie  was  decisive ;  all  doubt 
waa  over.  Every  work  by  Gran  Vasco 
lias  a  solemn  and  elevated  character, 
which  1  do  cot  recognise  to  the  same 
extent  in  any  of  the  Gothic  pictnrea 
that  I  have  Been  in  Portugal.  The 
style  of  Gran  Vasco  is  not  ascilbable, 
aa  I  had  imagined  it  to  be,  to  Italian 
influence,  but,  very  peremptorily,  to 
that  of  Albert  Durer;  and  it  ia  plain 
that  this  influence  had  continued  to 
inspire  Poringneso  artists,  though 
working  side  by  side  with  the  iraita- 
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tore  of  Gaspar  Diaz  and  Campello," 
(two  of  the  several  Portuguese  paintere 
who  were  sent  by  King  Emanuel  to 
study  at  Rome,)  *^  who  had  imported 
into  their  country  the  Italian  style 
and  tendencies  of  the  classic  era.  I 
will  even  affirm,  that  the  influence 
of  Flanders  and  Grermany  produced 
better  results  than  that  of  the  classic 
painting  of  Italy."  This  notion  of  the 
anperior  efficacy  of  Flemish  and  German 
over  Italian  influence  on  Portuguese 
art,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  a  favourite  one  with  our 
author ;  and  not  unreasonably  so,  for 
the  palmy  days  of  Emanuel  and  his 
successor  were  also  the  days  of 
Charles  V.,  the  kinsman  of  those 
princes.  Many  Flemish  and  German 
subjects  of  the  great  emperor  found 
ready  access  to  the  court  of  Portugal, 
and  a  favourable  reception  there ;  and 
their  manner  must  have  been  pretty 
generally  adopted,  and  very  closely 
imitated  too,  for  in  multiplied  instances 
it  perplexed  connoisjieurs  to  distin- 
guish the  native  from  the  northern 
workmanship  of  that  period. 

Hetween  Vasco  Fernandez  of  Vizou 
and  any  legitimate  successor  to  his 
supremacy  as  a  Portuguese  arti^^t,  the 
interregnum  it«  far  longer  than  the 
duration  of  the  Spanish  tyranny. 
After  the  death  of  Sebastian,  no  Por- 
tuguese painter  of  any  recognised  emi- 
nence appears  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half.  l>uring  all  that  time,  producers 
of  pictures  were  nnmerous;  there  was 
plenty  of  artists,  but  little  or  no 
art.  At  last,  ab«>ut  1715,  John  V., 
the  mighty  builder,  willing  to  hope 
that  his  projected  temples  and  palaces 
were  destined  to  be  worthily  adorned 
by  native  talent,  if  stimulated  by  the 
best  model:*,  sent  .«everal  youths  to  the 
Bcbool.i  of  iirt  in  Italy ;  herein  repeat- 
ing tht*  experiment  /)f  the  old  kings  of 
the  race  of  Avi.<(,  but  without  much 
success.  The  only  very  distinguii«hed 
painter  of  this  reign  and  the  next, 
'*  O  Insigne  Pintor,"  Vieira  Ln.^itano, 
owed  his  opportunities*  of  pntfi'ssional 
instruction  at  Rome  to  the  patronage 
of  a  nobleman  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  King  hiiu.«i*lf,  though  he  was  aftor- 
wards  much  employed  b<»th  by  John 
V.  and  his  succesisor  Joseph. 

The  story  of  Francisco  Vieira,  popn- 
larlv  called  the  Lnsitanian,  and  self- 
atyJeJ  ''The  Admirable,"  is  one  of 


the  most  cnrions  on  record.  It  is  an 
autobiography  in  verse,  a  lyrical  poem 
in  quatrains  without  rhyme.  His 
self-esteem  is  immense,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  title-page,  Vieira 
the  Lusiianian^  the  famous  Painter  and 
faithful  Husband,  In  the  preface  he 
loads  himself  with  honour ;  through 
thefourteen  cantos, six  hundred  pages, 
of  his  poem  (which  is  but  a  portion 
of  what  he  intended  to  give  to  the 
world,  though  it  was  publishei!  three 
yeara  before  his  death,  and  he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty- four,)  he  pufls  his 
own  praises  with  all  the  simple  untir- 
ing energy  of  a  boy  blowing  bubbles ; 
yet  it  is  as  clear  that  he  was  no  fool  as 
that  he  was  a  prodigious  coxcomb. 
Measureless  vanity  does  sometimes 
co-exist  with  vigorous  ability.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  production,  for  it  was  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime,  and  he  signed  his 
name  to  the  dedication.  Being  the 
hero  of  his  own  story,  he  speaksof  him- 
self all  through  in  the  third  person ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  his  intention,  when  he 
composed  tlie  work,  to  publish  it 
anonymously,  and  let  the  public  sup- 

Eose  that  it  was  written  by  some  friend, 
lut  he  no  doubt  thought  himself  the 
prttclni  us  rates  as  well  as  the  pirtar 
insiqnis,  and  could  not  finally  make 
up  h\i  mind  to  lose  the  honours,  poeti- 
cal and  chivalrous,  of  his  work,  though 
it  is  in  truth  as  wretched  a  poem  as  it 
is  a  rare  and  most  captivating  biogra- 
phy. Robert  Southcy,  a  name  not  to 
be  mentioned  without  rci^iK^ct,  yet  a 
critic  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly 
followed  on  questions  of  Portusiuesc 
literature,  says  that  this  is  the  Iwst 
book  of  Portugal.  If  he  dimply  meant 
that  it  is  the  most  attractive  biogra- 
phical production,  he  was  probably 
right,  (if  we  set  aside  old  Mendez 
Pinto,  the  marvellous  and  the  delight- 
ful,) for  we  doubt  whether  a  more 
striking  ]>ersonal  narrative  of  genuine 
love-adventure  is  extant  in  any  lan- 
guage. Rut  if  S4>uthey  iutendtnl  to  say 
that  it  was  the  best  I'urtnguese  poem, 
the  eulogy  is  utterly  absurd.  There 
is  but  little  unl>urrowed  poetry  in  it, 
and  his  countrymen,  who  sh(»uld  Ive 
the  best  judges— justly  prond  as  they 
are  of  him  as  an  artist— do  not  admit 
him  to  any  rank  even  among  their 
numerous  minor  poets.  There  is,  it 
ia  tme,  in  ono  of  the  volumea  of 
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Sonthpy'B  Life,  recently  publislioj,  a  lo  do  tbem  the  faroni-  of  becoming 
favonrahle  specimen  o-f  ihifi  poem — &  iheir  sonun-law,  Tlie  preanniption 
traoslation  by  Sontliey  of  a  few  lines,  was  Inconceivable,  tlio  iiumiliation  ot 
whicharepleasingenottgb;bntthever-  lisviug  been  oiitwitlfld  by  two  chiid- 
sionisanimproTemBntooUieorigiiiiil.  rcn  was  intoicrable.  Vieira  bad 
Vieirft  gave  indications  of  bis  laleut  secretly  conaulted  the  Judge  of  Mar- 
for  drawing  by  chalking  fignrflB  on  the  riagea  (0  Jiiia  doa  Cnsamentoa,)  an 
floor  before  he  could  wait  alone ;  and  official  as  formidable  to  hurd-bearted 
be  proved  bis  gcnina  for  intiigiie  by  parents  in  Portpgal  as  a  Gretna  Grean 
winning  the  beart  of  a.  damsel,  not  parson  to  guardians  of  heiresaes  in 
less  juvenile  than  bimjclf,  but  of  fu-  Kngtand.  By  bia  advice,  tbe  young 
higher  rank,  and  by  oniplelely  booii-  gentleman  had  secured  his  lady-love's 
winking  her  parents  and  his  own,  signature  to  a  formal  doclaratlon  of 
before  he  was  eight  years  old.  But  her  engagement  to  bim ;  and,  on  the 
the  constancy  of  this  infant  passion  strength  of  thia  document,  the  samfl 
on  both  sidea  is  the  marvel  of  bis  life,  obliging  functionary  bad  easily  ob- 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  gained  a  patron  tained  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon's  cer- 
in  the  Marquis  of  Abrantes,  who,  tificate  of  approval,  which  was  neces- 
being  appointed  amb.is.'udor  from  sary  to  perfect  the  legality  of  tbe  con- 
John  V.  to  Pope  Cldincnt  XI.,  toot  trnct.  A  page,  in  attendance  on  tha 
him  to  Rome,  where  ha  resided  seven  Patriarch  when  the  inaltcr  was  dia> 
years,  always  devoted  to  bis  art  and  cussed,  happened  to  bo  acquainted 
totbeFidalgo'sdanghler.  He  was  at  with  the  family  of  De  Lima,  and 
first  a  pupil  of  Lutti,  and  afierwarda  hastened  to  reveal  to  tlje  astonlahed 
ofTreviaanl.  He  mentions  Ibc  latter  parents  tbe  transaction  that  he  had 
with  respect  and  affeciion.  He  ob-  witnessed.  In  strict  law,  they  had 
tained  considerable  di.sliuctioii  as  a  now  no  remedy  —  the  parties  wera 
student  of  painting,  and  was  be-  betrothed.  But  the  lady's  father  pos- 
friended  by  Cardinal  liarberiiii.  On  sessed  a  poner  greater  than  the  law 
hia  return  to  Liabon,  whither  hid  re-  in  tbe  friendship  of  the  Miuiater,  the 
putation  had  precedeil  him,  he  waa  formidable  Pomba)',  and  before  any 
welcomed  by  none  of  bis  friends  more  further  communication  conid  pass  b«-- 
cordially  than  by  the  parents  of  Uona  t ween  her  and  ber lover,  slie  waa  shut 
Agnes  Helen  De  Lima  e  Mello,  who  up  in  a  nunnery,  the  convent  of  8t 
waa  now  a  blooming  and  beautiful  Anno,  As  she  had  avoided  marriage  by 
yonng  woman,  for  whom  eevernl  offers  assorting  her  intention  to  become  % 
of  snitable  maiTJagebad  been  already  nnn,  it  was  now  resolved  that  aha 
made,  all  of  which  she  liad  evaded  by  should  keep  ber  word.  She  resisted 
the  plea  that  it  was  her  intention  to  to  tbe  uttermost ;  snd  even  after  she 
take  the  veil.  On  his  first  visit  he  was  immnred  in  the  convent,  it 
waa  followed  by  a  porter  with  a  box  waa  only  by  main  force  that  tbe 
full  of  relica  that  he  had  brought  from  novice's  dress  was  put  on  ber,  tbougli 
Rome — beads  blest  by  the  Pope,  her  aunt  and  two  other  grim  duennas 
bones  of  saints,  a  chip  of  the  true  assisted  in  the  operation.  Vieli'a 
cross,  and  many  other  inestimable  appealed  to  tbe  King;  but  it  was 
things  of  the  kind,  alt  warranfcd—  too  delicate  an  alfair  to  be  Inter- 
tudo  com  sens  diplomas  aid/ienlicos I  fered  with,  even  by  an  absolute 
These  he  presented  to  the  father  monarch.  He  retired  from  the  royal 
and  mother,  who  were  more  than  presence  In  anything  but  a  loyal  mood, 
delighted  with  soch  gifts,  and  could  and  tasked  hia  wits  from  day  to  day, 
not  but  attribute  a  hopeful  measure  but  all  in  vain,  to  devise  some  meana 
of  sanctity  to  the  young  virtuoso  who  of  commnnication  with  the  prisoner. 
had  collected  them.  Ho  waa  thence-  Thnt  convent,  he  says,  baffled  all  bis 
forward  afrequent  guest  at  the  Quinta  approaches,  as  if  it  were  an  enchanted 
daLnz.theresideuceortlicDeLimas,  castle.  He  deiei-mined,  however, 
and  continued  to  be  encouraKcd  by  that  if  she  could  not  see  him  she 
the  elders  of  the  family,  till  they  should  hear  him  ;  so  he  seized  his 
found  out — not  by  their  own  wit— that  guitar,  repaired  lo  ths  convent  walls 
the  humble  youth  whom  they  had  so  at  midnight,  and  serenaded  her  with 
graciously  countenanced  fnlly  in  tended  passionate  songs — walking  ronnd  and 
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roQDd  the  gloomy  den  like  Blondel 
ronnd  the  Fortress  Teiiebreuse,  the 
cage  of  Lion  Richard  ;  or,  as  the 
painter  himself  expressed  it  in  one  of 
his  pictures,  like  Orpheus  at  the 
gates  of  hell  demanding  his  Eurjdice. 
He  was  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
turning  a  comer  of  the  convent 
chapel  when  he  was  pounced  upon  by 
the  police,  and  forthwith  lodged  in 
prison,  and  would  inevitably  have 
been  transported,  in  a  ship  ready  to 
depart  for  one  of  the  Indian  settle- 
ments, had  not  one  of  his  patrons, 
the  Conde  del  Asitumar,  afterwards 
Marquis  de  Alonia,  interfered,  and 
procured  his  release.  The  noviciate 
of  Agnes  expired,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  veil.  Ui:T  relations 
now  thought  that  they  had  her  safdy 
settled  fur  life,  and  the  lady  abbe::s 
thought  80  too.  Agnes,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  ])retended  to  be 
reconciled  to  her  fate;  and  ihenci'for- 
wanl  the  restraints  on  the  seeniinjrly 
submissivo  nun  were  far  less  strin- 
gent than  those  that  had  been  imposed 
on  the  relH'Uious  novice.  A  corre- 
spondence lM.»tw<'en  the  married  nun 
and  her  husl>and  w:is  now  efTi'cted 
through  a  third  party,  who  had  access 
to  the  convent.  It  was  written  in  a 
cipher  in\(*ntod  by  Vieira,  as  a  sure 
precaution  against  mischance  or  im- 
pertinent curiosity. 

*'  Ileavrn  first  Uught  letters  for  M>m»  xrretch** 
aiil. 
Some  lan:»he«l  lover,  or  lome  captive  maid.** 

But  this  sort  of  communication  only 
inflamed  their  impatience  fur  freer 
intvrcoursp.  Bv  the  death  of  one  of 
the  sisterhooil.  a  cell  became  vacant 
which  mi;;ht  be  very  convenient  for 
a  vestal  wlio<e  heart  was  unconse- 
crated.  It  was  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  building,  and  the  window  was  in 
an  outer  wall,  separated  from  some  of 
the  city  :'ardeus  by  an  unfrequented 
thoroughfare.  It  was  the  custom  to 
set  a  price  upon  the  new  tenancy  of 
any  void  cell,  so  that  the  nun  who 
wished  to  p^w^e.-^s  it  mu-'t  pay  for  the 
privilege.  The  price  set  upon  this 
apartment  was  thn*e  bundnMJ  milreas, 
about  £70.  Vieira  procunni  the 
money,  ami  p.issed  it  to  Ague-*,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  bectmie  mistress 
of  the  room  ;  and  the  su])erior  seems 
to  have  had  no  suspicion  that  the 


gold  was  not  sapplied  by  some  one  of 
the  yonng  lady^s  wealthy  relative*. 
The  window  was  high,  but  the  spacea 
between  the  iron  grates  were  not  so 
narrow  as  to  forbid  the  passage  of  a 
faithful  Mercury,  in  the  shape  of  a 
basket  secured  by  a  string.  When  it 
could  be  prudently  let  down,  a  palm 
branch  put  out  between  the  bars  was 
a  signal.  Vieira,  taught  by  his  former 
misadventure,  no  more  approached 
the  walls  as  an  unarmed  minstrel, 
but  silently,  and  furnished  with  muni- 
tions of  war — mas  munido  com  seus 
rmarciaes  petrechos—A  good  sword  at 
his  side,  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  in 
his  belt,  and  a  cloak  of  black  taffeta 
over  all.  After  a  hundred  plans  for 
her  rescue  had  been  mutually  dis- 
cussed and  abandoned,  she  thus  aii- 
dressed  him, — ^*  My  beloved,  I  am 
withering  here.  You  must  deliver  me 
from  this  horrid  prison,  from  these 
dismal  rules  which  I  am  forced  to 
ol)cy — though  I  protest  that  I  am  no 
nun,  never  was,  and  never  will  be. 
Frcint  nao  sou^  nemfui^  nem  serquero, 
I  am  assured  that  nothing  short  of  a 
decree  by  the  Pope  will  avail  us.  I 
know  that  certain  immunities  may  lie 
bought  and  obtaine<l  by  deputy  from 
the  Holy  See ;  but  I  wouhl  trust  no 
agent  in  sneh  an  atfair  as  ours.  I 
confide  in  the  proverb — *  He  who 
wants  a  thing  goes  for  it ;  he  wh  > 
would  n^HS  it  sends  for  it.' — (Qnem 
guer  r«/,  fpiem  nno  quer  mnnda . ) "  Ho 
received  the  voung  ladv*s  orders 
without  winking,  srm  j^esUntjar:  and, 
leaving  two  large  picture^*,  commis- 
sions from  the  king,  unHninhe<i,  he 
set  off  on  the  f(»rloni  hope  to  the 
Vatican,  with  a  good  chance  of  end- 
ing his  career  in  the  Castle  of  St 
Anirelo.  He  got  to  Home,  he  say?-, 
as  if  by  magic.  Cardinal  Harberini 
was  dead  :  tJiis  news  was  a  shock  to 
him,  for  on  his  protectiim  he  had 
mainly  relied.  The  resolute  lover, 
however,  by  dint  of  importunity, 
obtained  fn»m  the  Pope  an  order 
addressed  to  the  Patriarch  of  IJsl)on, 
requiring  him  to  cause  the  lady  to  be 
interrogated,  and  to  report  the  n*siiU. 
Months  passed  away,  but  no  answer 
came. 

He  obtained  another  order,  an 
exact  duplicate,  also  signed  by  the 
Po|»e,  and  forwarded  it  with  an  ex- 
planatory  letter  to   the    Conde    de 


AMDinar.  The  Connt  willingly  car- 
ried tbe  paper  to  the  Putrim-cli,  wlio 
was  mncli  offended,  and  refciged  to 
recdve  it,  saving,  that  auch  matters 
were  not  I«  be  disposed  of  iu  a  hnrrj. 
He  had  received  the  Supreme  Pontiff's 
first  letter,  and  had,  in  conseqaencn, 
personanj  visited  the  convent,  and 
qneationed  Donna  Agnes.  Further 
iiivestigationa  were  on  foot,  and  tbe 
case  could  not  yet  be  decided. 

A  friendly  Portuguese  Jesuit  gnre 
VieirawBrniag  that  be  was  Endanger, 
and  that,  if  he  persisted  iu  his  appeals 
to  the  Pope,  he  woaid  be  qnickl/  and 
sommarily  Bileuced.  Baffled  at  ali 
points,  and  ashamed  to  go  homo,  he 
con  tinned  in  It.ily  for  six  jeara, 
during  all  whiuli  [ime  be  mftiutained 
a  correspondence  nlth  Agnes,  by  the 
aid  of  a  friend  at  Lisbon,  a  well- 
knoivn  brother  sitlst,  Andre  GoD- 
aalves.  He  also  laboured  assjduonsly 
iu  his  profession,  and  became  famous 
as  a  painter  in  the  Innd  of  painters. 
His  works  were  purchased  as  fast  as 
he  could  produce  them,  and  many  of 
them  were  engraved.  Finally,  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  St  Luke,  and  was  liououred  with  a 
diploma  or  ccriifieate  of  especial 
merit.  He  now  thonght  be  might 
retnrn  to  Lisbon,  and  look  after  his 
impounded  treasnre — his  lesouro  im- 
prisanado.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
jn  tlio  Tagns,  he  remained  ou  lioaril 
till  ho  conld  be  smuggled  ashore  at 
night.  His  eoemies  ioiagined  him  to 
be  still  at  Rome  when  be  was  once 
more  plotting  under  the  convent  walls, 
uid  thus  announcing  himself  lo  the 
faithful  object  of  so  much  constant 
love — "  H«re  I  am  again  I  All  the 
doors  of  justice  are  closed  agaiust  us, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  our  own 
wits  to  help  us :  yet  I  am  more  re- 
solved on  your  deliverance  than  ever." 
He  proposed  to  supply  her  with  files 
and  aquafortis  to  cnt  throngh  the 
bars  of  her  cell,  and  a  rope-ladder  to 
let  her  down.  But  she  rejected  that 
expedient.  "Through  tbe  gate  by 
which  I  entered,  and  throngh  that 
only,  will  I  go  out,"  she  said.  Poia 
so  pda poriaria,  par  ii7\de  entrei,  saliir 
qitero.  Repairs  were  going  on  in  the 
honse;  many  masons  were  employed 
there  daily.  "  Get  me,"  said  she,  "  a 
hodman's  dress  and  a  half-mask,  and 
I  will  walk  out  of  the  ~ 
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look  so  mistrustful ;  I  am   not 


without  courage ;  I  know  myself  well. 
I  reJy,  too,  on  higher  strength  than 
my  own  for  aid.  God  does  not  re- 
quire violent  sacriflces:  I  am  here 
against  my  will;  my  slay  in  these 
cloisters  is  not  self-devotion,  bnt  sacri- 
lege." Seeing  that  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  lo  the  adveninre  at  all 
hazards,  Vieira  lost  no  time  in  fiir- 
nishing  her  with  the  required  disgiuae. 
He  prides  himself  particularly  on  his 
skill  in  the  fabrication  of  the  half- 
ninsk,  which  he  describes  as  a  miracle 
of  art.  It  fitted  her  exactly,  and 
the  false  nose  was  provided  with 
hooks  to  be  inserted  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  true  noBC,  to  preveut  it  from  betray- 
ing itself  by  any  eccentric  movemeut, 

"  Vatim  DD  Dtirii  fingiila 
UiB  uizigu  At  iiranis  Luta  itmedia 
l|unipod«iegumr-» 

The  hour  was  come  for  the  perilous 
attempt,  It  was  a  summer  evening, 
light  as  noon,  when  the  chapel  boll 
raugfortho  AvcMai'ia.  DonuaAgnea 
left  tier  ceil  and  gained  a  covered 
conrtyard,  where  she  passed  some  of 
the  sisters,  who  bade  the  sappoaod 
workman  good  eveuiog.  Sho  was  a 
little  too  soon,  for  the  labonrera  wen 
not  yet  assembled  to  retire.  But, 
being  so  far  committed,  she  could  not 
retreat ;  slie  must  proceed  a!one  to 
the  porter's  gate.  It  ehsiiiciHt  ihat 
several  ladies  of  the  cily  wcrr;  stand- 
ing by  the  lodge,  iu  convm-.-mion  with 
the  superior.  It  was  iherufure  ro- 
qnisite,  according  to  custom,  that  the 
person  going  oat  should  ask  leave  to 
pass  with  all  respect,  licen^a  para 
pastor,  com  respeito.  She  did  so,  and 
the  lady  abbess  herself  answered, 
'■■  Pass,"  makiug  way  for  her.  Donna 
Agnes,  iu  her  agitation,  stumbled 
against  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
heard  one  of  the  party  she  bad  just 
left  behiud  her,  perhaps  the  abbess, 
exclaim — "Ah,  can't  j-ou  see.  jou 
clumsy  fellow?"  She  moved  on  into 
the  street,  where  Vieira,  also  iu  dis- 
guise, was  anxiously  waiting.  He 
would  not  have  known  her  had  he 
not  recognised  his  own  bandiwort, 
the  mask.  .  He  seemed  not  to  notice 
her  till  she  had  turned  down  a  Inne 
at  some  distance :  ho  then  followed 
her,  and  in  a  few  minntna  they  were 
out  of  immediate  danger.    Tlie  coin- 
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motion  in  the  nnnnery,  when  her 
flight  was  known,  may  be  imagined. 
The  king,  when  informed  of  an  escape 
which  was  8()eedily  the  talk  of  the 
town,  applauded  the  act  for  its  spirit 
and  cleverness,  though  ho  had  de- 
clined to  enforce  the  law  on  behalf 
of  the  a>5«;rievod  pair.  They  pro- 
ceedetl  with  all  despatch  to  verify  the 
ctmtract  made  betwi*en  them  before 
her  incarceration.  After  this  formal 
attestation  of  the  illegality  of  her  en- 
forced vows,  thev  were  formally  mar- 
ried,  and  tiioir  triumph  was  complete. 
Hen»,  according  to  rule,  where  connu- 
bial bli.!is  lM';!iiis.  the  story  should  end, 
for  it  is  viTV  like  a  novel ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  tale,  huma  hiS' 
torin  vtrdtuUira^  and  something  darker 
remains  In'tiind.  Thoy  took  a  house 
in  the  Ilortas  da  (/cra,  and  were 
happy  for  some  months.  But  the 
rar^e  of  h(*r  family  was  unapi>easable. 
While  the  painter  was  pursuing  his 
professional  avocations  with  honour 
and  profit,  th»»y  were  secretly  busy 
with  machinations  n^r^unst  his  lite. 
On  the  morning  of  \Vhit>un»lay  he 
had  set  out  from  home,  to  hear  mass 
in  the  nearest  church.  His  wife, 
attended  by  a  servant,  followed  him 
some  minutVs  later.  At  the  top  of  an 
obscuro  alley,  comuiunicatin*;  with 
the  street  just  whore  it  made  a  bend, 
stood  a  man  whose  face  was  mntfled 
np  in  his  cloak.  Vii-ira  had  passed  but 
a  little  way  Ixnond  him,  when  he 
was  tired  at  and  seven*ly  wounded 
by  ihi."*  persi>n.  The  pistol  had  l>eeu 
loaded  with  sluu'-*,  one  of  wbii-h 
pierced  the  artist's  ri;;ht  cheek,  and 
another  was  Kxl^'ud  in  his  sh« Milder. 
Turning;  round,  he  caudit  a  ;;linipsc 
of  the  face  of  the  assas.<>in,  in  whom 
he  rec«»;rni-ed  his  own  brothir- 
in-law,  the  bnitlier  of  Ponna  Apies. 
Vieira.  snpposin;:  hiMi.*i'ir  mortally 
hurt.  c.\Ili'd  tHit  for  a  r'inle«.sor,  sta;r- 
(;en*d  b.uk  t>)  m^Tt  hi<<  wife,  and  fell 
bleedinir  at  IhT  feet.  IJoth  were  car- 
ried half  iI<Md  into  their  house.  His 
wiMimls,  ih.>n;:li  so  serious  that  tin* 
last  <.ic'ramenis  were  ailniinisten'd  to 
him.  wen*  skilfully  and  pm-iiHTiiu^ly 
treateil  bv  Ki-hi'vi,  an  I  tali. in  leech, 
and  by  the  kind's  (irrmin  >urgi*<in, 
who  was  oplered  to  attend  to  him. 
His  wife  wa>  nean^r  death  from  terror 
and  anxiety,  than  be  from  his 
wounds;  but  uo  S'joner  waA  be  de- 


clared out  of  danger  than  she  recov- 
ered, and  was  his  best  nurse.  As 
soon  as  he  could  ho  safely  moved,  ho 
proceeded  in  a  chair  to  the  palace, 
and  craved  audionco  of  the  king, 
before  whom,  after  he  had  knelt  and 
kissed  hands,  he  was  permitted  to 
produce  the  clothes  in  which'  he  had 
been  shot.  They  were  stained  with 
blood  that  told  its  own  story.  Tho 
king  and  the  gentlemen  present 
seemed  much  atfected  ;  and  an  order 
was  given,  somewhat  lato  it  wonld 
seem,  for  the  apprehension  and 
punishment  of  the  assassin.  Family 
interest,  nevertheless,  smothered  up 
the  inquiry,  and  tho  criminal  was 
not  even  imprisoned  ;  but  the  naark 
of  Cain' was  on  him,  and  the  general 
odium  that  he  had  incurred  soon 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
It  is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  was 
even  at  last  reduced  to  the  ignomini- 
ous condition  of  a  pi'usioner  on  the 
bounty  of  the  man  whose  life  he  had 
attempted.  The  fact  is  not  recorded 
in  the  pt)em,  as  it  ought  in  jioetical 
justice  to  have  been ;  but  I'yrillo 
asserts  that  he  had  it  from  Vieira*s 
own  mouth,  in  these  wonls, — *^  He 
came  at  last  to  U';;  his  bread  from 
me.  whom  he  had  outraged  so  cnielly.** 
Vieira,  so<m  after  his  complaint  to 
the  king,  being  apprehensive  of  further 
molestation  from  the  family  of  his 
wife,  placed  her  with  some  of  his  own 
relations,  and  ti>ok  sanctuary,  for  a 
while,  in  the  convent  of  the  Paulistos ; 
aud  there,  in  17:l(i  and  1781,  he 
painted  his  famous  Hermits,  as  appro- 
priate ornaments  for  the  church  of 
their  patron.  St  Paul  the  Eremite.  In 
ITo.S,  willing  to  live  tran<|uil,  says 
Cyrillo,  he  rescdved  on  a  third  vi>it 
to  Rome,  with  the  view  of  ending  his 
days  there.  Guarienti,  the  curator  of 
the  Dresden  (lallery,  who  came  to 
Lis! Km  in  17.3:),  aud  remained  there 
till  17.*)(),  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Vieira,  and  assens  that  his 
motive  for  expatriating  himself  was 
disgust  at  an  insult  that  hail  been  put 
on  him  through  the  malice  of  his 
rivals,  bv  the  removal  of  one  of  his 
works  from  the  recently  completed 
pile  of  Mafra,  aud  the  substitution  of 
a  picture  by  an  inferior  artist.  He 
got  00  farther,  however,  than  Madrid 
or  Seville,  (Cyrillo  name^  the  latter 
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dtj,)  wLeii  he  was  recalled  \>y  but 
sovereign,  wlio  well  knew  his  vulae, 
and  appeased  bim  with  hoQoura  and 
aSxeil  ^nliiry  as  Rufal  Piuuter,  ex- 
dnslvti  of  |iiiymeot  for  works  supplied 
by  command. 

Vieira  Lnsitano  lived  admired  and 
honoured,  to  a  vcocrable  age,  elghtj'- 
fonr;aiidliiscoii9tant  heroine,  Ihe  Lady 
AgDea,  ulaoreacbedagoudoldage,  and 
shared  jirosiievity  wiiich  could  hardly 
have  been  real,  or  of  any  value,  wilh- 
oDt  her.  She  died  at  Mafra  in  1775, 
and  froai  the  day  of  her  death  he 
never  again  toocbed  a  pendl.  To 
the  laet,  says  Cjrillo,  he  idolised  her 
memory;  atid,  no  doubt,  the  strength 
of  bis  afl'ection  for  her  was  the 
governing  motive  of  hia  publication 
of  their  sirangc  history,  live  years 
after  bcr  decease,  and  but  three  before 
his  OA'D.  Botb  h'n  own  portrait  and 
hers  were  often  introduced  into  hb 
palntin^'4.  Alany  of  bis  works 
perished  in  tbe  caj'tbqnake,  with  the 
temples  and  mansions  they  adorned. 
He  pnrticul arises,  as  thus  dexCroyed, 
"  bCs  grand  pictaro  of  the  Martyrs — 
the  itiesiimablo  portrait  of  the  first 
Patriarcb  of  Lisbon,  Don  Thomas 
Almeida,"  (who  Rgures  as  nn  Impor- 
tant ipflucnce,  for  and  against  bim,  in 
the  narration  of  bis  love  adventure  ;) 
"the  portraits  of  the  Royal  Children, 
and  that  sublime  idea,"  (the  words 
are  his  own,)  "the  Meeting  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  with  her  Son,  after 
her  assumption — the  Death  of  Moses 
—Pluto  and  the  Conrt  of  Hell  listen- 
log  to  the  suit  of  Orpheus."  He 
says  he  designed  the  last-named  per- 
formance as  an  allegorical  plea  for 
the  restoration  of  his  wife,  lo  whom 
the  convent  was  a  bctl.  In  another 
composition,  which  he  calls  "  a  stu- 
pendous work,"  and  which  was  also 
demolished— Perse [is  exhibiting  tbe 
Gorgon's  head  to  Phineus — he  repre- 
sented his  own  effigy  as  that  of  the 
Greek  bero,  and  the  image  of  bis 
cloistered  wife,  as  a  winged  Victory, 
hovering  over  him,  and  about  to  drop 
a  laurel  wreath  on  his  helm,  &c. 

But  in  spite  of  tbe  earthquake  in 
Ms  own  day,  and  tbe  later  riuiiai  of 
the  French  in  Iheir  Pyrenncan  Algiers, 
— in  spile,  too,  of  civil  convulsions, 
spoliatjou  of  convents  and  convent 
chnrches,  and  all  the  various  causes 
of  dispersion  or  wanton  destruction 
of  works  of  art  in  this  fair  but  un- 
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happy  liind— there  is  a  snfflcient 
number  left  of  those  by  Vieira  Lusi- 
tano  to  show,  on  better  authority 
than  his  poetical  self- celebration,  that 
he  was  in  truth  a  flue  artist,  though 
not  quite  a  Gran  Vasco.  The  dignity 
of  his  St  Aognstiue,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  Madonna  of  the  Rosary,  both 
in  the  Academy  of  Art  at  Lisbon, 
might  he  evidence  enough  to  prove 
that  the  Italians  made  no  great  mis- 
take when  they  conferred  a  first-clasa 
medal  on  him  in  bis  bojbood,  nor 
when  they  elected  bim  member  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke  after  his  return, 
an  unproiecled  emigrant,  to  Rome. 
St  Augustine  is  trampling  on  heresy, 
while  an  angel  in  the  foreground 
bums  a  pile  of  heretical  writings. 
This  is  generally  admired  as  the  most 
powerful  of  those  works  by  F, 
Vieira  that  are  in  possession  of  his 
countrymen.  Count  Raczynski  pre- 
fers the  other — ^a  Virgin  and  Child, — 
in  which  the  infant  Jesus  stands  on  a 
pedestal,  surrounded  wiih  figures 
excellently  grouped.  It  must  be  a 
fastidious  taste  that  can  look  coldly 
upon  either.  A  St  Antony  in  tho 
Church  of  St  Francisco  de  Paula  Iwars 
Vieira's  signature,  and  the  date  1763. 
It  shows  that  his  hand  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  cnnning  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  Tbe  Church  of  Bi  Roque  and 
that  of  the  Paulistas,  and  some  other 
Lisbon  churches,  contain  important 
specimens  of  his  skill.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  remarkable,  not  only  for 
con'eetness  of  drawiug,  and  for 
breadth  of  well- harm oniwd  colouring, 
but  for  a  peculiar  grace  of  touch — a 
feeling  of  the  versifier  and  the  lover — 
that  seems  uever  to  have  forsaken 
him  to  tbe  last.  Even  in  tbe  coun- 
tenances of  his  hOTTDits,  the  sanctity 
of  expression  is  heightened,  not  en- 
feebled, by  a  sentiment  of  human 
tenderness  and  regret,  as  if  the  day* 
dreams  of  their  youth  in  the  world 
were  not  utterly  forgotten.  M, 
Raczyoski,  though  nsually  chary  of 
commendation  in  these  latitudes — 
for  his  predilections  are  manifestly, 
and  perhaps  naturally  enough,  far 
north, — has  always  a  good  word  for 
this  artist,  and  now  and  then  even 
grants  him  a  down-feather  from  the 
nest  of  the  Black  Engle  ileelf.  "  As 
to  Vieira  Lusitano,"  says  the  Count, 
"he  is  truly  a  dlstinanished  anisl; 
and  at  the  liino  in  which  lie  lived  we 
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were  very  poor  in  Prussia :  we  were 
very  far  from  |)0sse8sin^  a  painter  of 
his  value.  Wherever  I  meet  with  his 
works,  I  feel  myself  attracted  by  the 
nature  that  he  infuses  into  art/^ 

The  alphabetical  table  (which,  by- 
tbe-by,  sadly  wants  the  revision  of 
nn  index- maker,)  jrives  references  to 
Vieira  Lusitano  and  Francisco  Vieira, 
tiS'  if  the  two  designations  did  not 
belong;  to  one  and  the  same  person. 

There  w  a  second  Francisco  Vieira, 
also  a  hi!«torical  painter;  but,  to  dis- 
tingtiish  him  from  his  predecessor,  be 
is  called  Vieira  Portuense — Vieira  of 
Oporto,  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
17G5.  In  17H0  he  went  to  Home. 
After  about  two  years'  study  there, 
he  repaired  to  Parma,  where  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Academy,  and  ^ave  lessens  in  drawinji; 
to  a  dau;;liter  of  the  Duke.  In  1704 
he  returned  to  Home,  where  he  staid 
three  years  more,  and  then  proceedetl 
to  I)n»sden.  Few  of  his  works  are 
found  in  his  native  citv.  Mr  Allen 
posse.ssec*  two  or  throe.  There  is  one 
at  the  house  of  the  British  Association 
— Eleanor  of  Ca'*iille  extraclinir  the 
poison  from  the  arm  of  our  Edward 
the  First.  The  outline  of  the  two 
fit^ures  is  not  unjjraceful,  but  the  ef- 
fect is  tame.  The  queen  looks  more 
asleep  than  the  kiuj;;  her  lips  do  not 
touch  the  wound,  vet  are  so  close  to 
it  aa  to  seem  to  express  that  action. 
In  this,  as  in  most  of  this  artist's  pro- 
ductions, the  colonriuf^  is  fluent  but 
weak.  Yet  some  of  his  church-pictun*s 
at  Lisb(»n,  and  one  also  of  the  few  at 
0[>orto — St  Marparet  on  her  deathbed 
confessiii^j  to  a  Miuik— are  stamped 
with  a  holy  fi-rvour  of  intention,  a 
di'ep  and  nnalfected  setitimcnt  of 
piety,  that  is  stn'n;:th  in  itself,  and 
not  aluays  t<»  lie  found  in  relitnons 
paintin;;«(  of  hi;:her  name.  Of  his 
li(;hter  performances,  a  Cupid  and 
Venus  in  a  landscape,  very  elejjant, 
and  not  unworthv  of  Albani,  was  en- 
f^raved  at  Lisbon  by  his  frii*nd  liarto- 
hiz/i.  His  life,  it  is  .«aiil,  was  em- 
bittered by  the  malice  of  St'queira  his 
lival.  Tht'v  went  to  Ki>me  alnmt  the 
same  tiin(>.  Tabonia,  Fusquini,  and 
C'yrillo,  their  cotem|K)raries,  also 
studiefl  at  Home.  We  a/rree  with 
M.  Kaczyn-^ki  in  his  e>timatc  <»f 
Seqaeira,  v^ho.ie  St  Unino  and  other 
ambitions  displays  are  so  bif^hly  ex- 
tolled by  his  couDtr}'D]eD.    He  Is  a 
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clever  and  disa^eable  performer  on 
canvass,  except  in  some  few  of  his 
minor  pictures,  such  as  the  Transla- 
tion of  St  Francis.  In  his  large  and 
finished  works  he  strains  at  intense- 
ness  of  effect,  and  vulgarises  his  art. 
Bat  his  numerous  sketches  have  quite 
a  contrary  character.  They  appear 
to  have  cost  him  no  trouble ;  and  the 
best  of  them,  if  always  true  to  pro- 
portion, would  be  almost  as  valuable 
as  those  of  the  elder  Vieira,  the  Lusi- 
tanian,  of  which  many,  in  red  crayon, 
are  preserved  in  the  library  at  Evora. 
As  to  Taborda,  Fusqnini,  and  Cyrillo, 
and  some  other  reciMit  artists,  we 
would  say  to  the  inquirer,  ^^  (ro  to  the 
palace  of  Ajuda,  and  by  their  works 
yon  shall  know  them !  They  are  as 
precious  there  as  flies  in  amber." 

M.  Raczvnski's  desultorv  notices 
touch  on  architecture,  sculplure,teiTa- 
cotta  figures,  glazed  tiles,  and  many 
other  things  besides  painting— that 
portion  of  his  inquiries  to  which  we 
have  of  necessity  confined  our  re- 
marks. Of  the  actual  ci>ndition  of 
this  art  in  the  citv  of  rivsses,  the 
Academy,  instituted  in  1780,  presents, 
we  fear,  no  very  hopeful  indications, 
though  it  has  many  young  students 
as  well  as  many  old  meinlMTs. 
'*  Numerous  are  the  persons,*'  Count 
Raczynski  observes,  "  who  are  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  the  Arts  in 
Portuiral.  Hut  with  the  honourable 
exceptions  of  the  Duke  of  Palmelhi 
and  the  (N»unt  de  Farrobo,  nt»t  one 
will  expend  a  sous,  not  one  will  tsike 
anv  trouble  for  their  advancemiMit. 
It  is  trup,  however,  that  in  the  actual 
po^ition  of  affairs,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  know  how  to  set 
abont  such  a  service  to  the  nation. 
The  country  is  i/t  a  ittnte  of  rrwfu- 
tion.  These  few  words  explain  all ; 
and  we  have  onlv  to  accuse  nimlern 
constitution-mongers,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  ideas  and  the  disnnleily  spirit 
that  are  the  c<»nsequence  of  their 
machinations,  hen*  and  in  Spiiu,  for 
more  than  cwentv  vears.'' 

m         m 

The  worthy  diplomatist  from  Pru^sia, 
when  he  wrote  the  la«t  quoted  sen- 
tence, seems  to  have  had  no  notion 
of  the  force  4»f  fH*>tilent  doctrines  that 
were  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  n<»r  how  soun  the  ievt>hi- 
tionary  mania  was  to  shake  the  Trans- 
montanc  thrones,  and  all  but  annihi- 
late even  bis  own  masterV. 


Sogood,  aoeHtimable,flo  emlnonl;  a  thusiftsm  of  tbo  joutli  enables  us  to 
mfm  B3  Soutliey — one  wboso  moral  nnderetand  whatever  was  peculiar  in 
character  was  perhaps  as  near  to  pel'-  tbe  mainrer  man.  Tbe  earlii-r  mind 
TectioQ  83  it  ia  given  lo  humanity  lo  of  SoHtbey  throws  li^'ht,  we  think, 
■ttain,  and  whose  litertry  worlts,  if  npon  the  later.  It  was  tbe  same  mind, 
not  of  tbe  very  highest  order  ofgemiiB,  it  was  the  same  man,  younj;  and  otd. 
fall  short  only  wlien  compared  with  We  learn  from  the  biography  before 
thosefewwbicbareoftbeTery  highest  ns,  that  the  imagination  of  Suuthey 
— such  a  man  as  Soutbey,  it  was  not  bad  been  eai'ly  and  too  exclusively 
likely  we  should  allow  to  pass  from  developed ;  and  whether  from  this 
amongst  ihe  living  witbont  some  tri-  circnmstance,  or  from  natural  tern- 
bute  bestowed  npon  his  memory,  or  perament,  a  close,  systematic,  scleu- 
some  attempt  made  to  appreciate  the  tific  mode  of  resBoning  waa  tho 
vnlneofhijIongaadillDalrioDalabonrs.  mental  qnalily  or  mental  exerciae  itt 
We  hare  been  somewhat  tardy,  it  wbioh,  tbrongbont  life,  he  least  dis- 
may be  thought,  in  fulfilliog  this  duty,  tinguisbed  himself.  His  aJFeclioDs 
But  we  do  not  regret  the  delay.  Our  were  ardent  and  generoua,  hia  moral 
topic  is  not  one  of  an  ephemeral  senlimcata  invariably  pure  and  uoble, 
nature,  and  tho  delay  may  perhaps  his  piety  nnalterable;  his  judgment, 
have  instructed  ns  in  those  points  of  wherever  abstrAcl  and  general  priu- 
view  in  which  it  is  most  needful  that  ciples  were  to  be  dealt  with,  was,  to 
our  subject  should  be  placed.  the    loat,    often    hasty,    incomplete, 

There  is  nothing,  for  inalancc,  so  vague,  nucertain.  Bnt  if  bis  reason- 
well  known  of  Southey — if  we  may  be  ing  was  never  that  "dry  light"  of 
allowed  to  anticipate  a  little,  and  to  which  Bacon  speaka,  it  never,  in  his 
plunge,  like  the  epic  pools,  in  medias  case,  was  mingled  with  other  pas- 
ret — nothing  so  notorious  as  the  aions  or  feelings  than  those  which  did 
change  which  his  political  and  social  honour  to  his  nature.  Above  all, 
opinions  nndcrwent ;  the  sentiments  tliere  waa  throughout  his  career  the 
of  hia  youth  upon  government,  and  utmost  sincerity  in  the  expression  of 
the  organisation  of  socittty,  being  his  opinion  ;  no  taint  of  hypocrisy,  no 
almost  diametrically  oppoaed  to  thoae  reserve,  no  timidity — a  want  some- 
of  bis  mat nrer  years.  Tbe  contrast  is  times  of  caution,  never  that  prudence 
great  between  the  young  republican,  which  ia  the  diaguiae  of  cowardice, — 
tbo  ardent  communist,  the  bold  you  had  at  all  times  tho  gcnuiae 
experimenter  in  PantUocracy,  tbe  unaffected  utterance  of  tbe  man.  Ha 
author  of  the  Book  oftht  Church,  and  was  not  even  the  least  apprehensive 
tbe  celebrated  champion  of  Conserva-  of  ridicule.  He  would  have  borne 
live  principles  in  the  Quartrrly  Rt-  martyrdom  before  a  boat  of  jesters, 
tii*eiD.  fiat  often  as  the  contrast  has  which  some  have  thought  to  be  not 
been  held  np  to  notice,  the  time  baa  the  lightest  species  of  martyrdom.  If 
only  just  arrived  when  it  can  be  sur-  astrology  had  found  favour  in  his 
veyed  in  tbe  right  spirit.  The  whole  eight,  he  would  have  expressed  his 
life  of  tbe  man  ia  now  before  na;  and,  belief  in  it  before  the  whole  conclave 
contradictory  as  the  parts  may  have  of  the  Royal  Society.  Whatever 
appeared  as  the  long  picture  waa  seemed  truth  to  bim,  had  its  clear, 
slowly  nnrolied  to  the  eyes  of  con-  manly,  nuhesitating  avowal.  Of  an 
temporaries,  it  now  becomea  possible  ardent  disposition,  impatient  of  glow 
for  us  to  see  the  real  coherence  that  thinking  or  of  long  and  intricate  rea- 
existed  between  the  several  parts,  aoniug,  eager,  confident,  somewhat 
and  to  trace  throughout  their  very  loo  self-relying,  his  was  not  the  mind 
inconaiatencics  a  unity,  and  an  hon-  peculiarly  lilted  for  expounding  ab- 
ourable  unity,  of  character.    The  en-  siract  principles ;— we  note  no  extra- 
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ordinary  deficiency  in  this  respect, 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  of  minds 
better  trained  and  disciplined  for  the 
discovery  of  great  elementary  trnths ; 
— but  few  men  in  our  aj^e  and  gene- 
ration have  manifested  a  warmer  or 
more  generous  attachment  to  what- 
ever assumed  to  them  the  shape  of 
truth.  For  this  he  was  ready  to  do 
battle  to  the  utmost.  No  crusader 
could  l>e  more  valiant,  or  go  forth 
with  fuller  faith,  or  be  more  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  drive  out  the  infidel, 
and  take  possession  of  the  Holy  City. 
His  geo<;raphy  was  once  at  fault,  or 
the  territory  and  scene  curiously 
shifted,  and  his  Jerusalem  was  at  one 
time  due  west,  and  at  another  due 
east;  but  it  was  the  same  devoted 
uncompromising  knight  that  was  seen 
marching  towartls  it. 

Those  only  who  have  never  thought 
at  all,  or  who  have  quite  forgotten 
their  p:ist  efforts  at  thinking,  will 
throw  blame  upon  another  because 
the  opinions  of  his  youth  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  manhood. 
Such  ditforence  is  almost  the  neces- 
8;try  attendant  upon  progress  and 
mental  devolopinent.  Tlie  ardour 
and  the  candour  of  Southev's  nature 
made  the  diiTcrence  in  his  case  singu- 
larly conspicnous.  11**  lived,  too,  at 
that  epoch  when  the  Fivnch  Itevolu- 
tion  made  and  unma<ie  so  many 
enthusiasts.  This  may  be  thought  a 
sntficient  vindication  of  his  memory. 
But  there  remains  to  add  one  very 
hononnble  distinction.  Many  of 
tho.<e  whom  the  French  Revolution 
had  made  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of 
human  pro;;ress,  became  cold  and 
dead  and  utterly  indifferent  to  that 
cause — selfi>hly  callous,  or  quite  scep- 
tical as  to  the  jmsiihU  improvements 
which  niiu'ht  \n*  elVccled  in  socii'tv. 
Now,  Southi'v  changed  bis  opinion 
on  many  suhj«*cts,  but  he  never  de- 
serted the  cause  of  human  imprt>ve- 
ment.  He  would  have  promote<l 
very  ditforent  measures  at  different 
piTifKls,  but  he  had  the  same  cause 
always  at  heart.  He  never  i>auk  into 
A  cold  and  selfish  indiflference ;  nor 
was  it  a  mere  passive  conservatism 
that  he  ever  advooatinl.  His  son  has 
here  very  justly  pointed  out  that,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Uuarterly  lUriew^  in 
which  character  he  was  thought  to 
have  consummated  his  apostasy,  it 


was  the  renegade  Southey  who  drew 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  who 
called  on  the  Government  for  a 
scheme  of  national  education,  who 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  neglecting  our 
great  colonial  possessions,  and  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  large  and 
judicious  plan  of  emigration.  Of  the 
topics  which  occupy  reflective  and 
philanthropic  men  at  this  moment, 
pauperism,  national  education,  and 
emigration  are  three  of  the  moat 
conspicuous;  and  in  each  of  these 
Southey  may  claim  to  have  led  the 
way,  in  drawing  towards  them  that 
public  attention  which  they  so  emi- 
nently deserve.  He  is  always  alive 
to  whatever  seems  to  him  a  feasible 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety. If  ho  goes  abroad,  and  visits 
the  Beguinages  in  Belgium,  he  thinks 
whether  a  like  institution  might  not 
be  introduced  into  Protestant  Eng- 
land, for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of 
women,  whether  single  or  widowed, 
who  with  difficulty  find  any  active 
employment — who  are  not  paui>ers, 
bnt  whose  poverty  condemns  them  to 
a  cheerless,  soli  tar}'  existence.  If 
Bobert  Owen  of  Lanark  comes  across 
bis  path,  no  fear  of  having  his  own 
early  dream  of  Pantisocraoy  revived 
before  him,  of  b<»ing  reproached  for 
an  old  abandoned  faith,  (the  constant 
terror  of  men  who  feel  themselves 
apostates,)  prevents  him  from  ex- 
pressing the  natural  interest  which 
snch  a  man,  and  the  projects  he  then 
had  in  view,  naturally  excited  within 
him.  His  CoUiH/mes  may  not  eani 
him  a  reputation  amongst  political 
economists  ;  but  no  one  will  deny  the 

Chilantbropic  spirit  which  thoy 
reathe.  In  his  Life  of  Wesley^  and 
all  his  religious  or  theological  publica- 
tions, however  devoted  he  may  show 
himM'lf  to  the  Church  of  England,  he 
never  fails  to  inquire  how  this  great 
institution  may  be  made  still  more 
aervlceable  to  the  nation  at  large,  and 
this,  too,  by  embracing  within  its 
pale  those  very  sectaries  towards 
whom  he  was  accused  of  having  so 
bigotted  and  unfriendly  a  feeling. 

Those  of  bis  opftonents  who,  in  the 
later  part  of  his  career,  were  accus- 
tomed to  represent  Sonthey  as  the 
unscrupulous,  drilled,  formal  advocate 
of  a  party  in  Church  and  State,  ready 
for  his  pension  and  bis  pay,  for  court 
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honours  and  the  prnUe  of  bishops,  to  mHnnor,  whiuh,  it  may  he  observed, 
espouse  its  canw  to  the  utmost,  never  would  have  embarrassed  Mr  GitToril 
made  a  greater  raisislte  in  their  lives,  almost  as  mucU  aa  it  would  have 
lunninerable  praofs  ara  hero  before  done  Mr  Julfrej-. 
OS  in  his  letters,  if  we  did  not  find  But  from  this  somewhat  rash  In- 
them  in  his  wori-s,  that  ho  retained  cnraion  into  the  vei7  centre  of  otir 
to  the  last  a  certain  bold,  erratic,  subject.  It  woatd  be  wise — since  wa 
independent  manner  of  thiuliiiig,  arc  not,  in  fact,  epic  poets— to  effect  a 
quite  his  own.  timely  retreat ;  let  ns  recommence. 
Always  was  he  Robert  Sonthej,  after  the  more  legiiimate  manner  of 
and  no  representative  of  a  part j.  pros.ilc  reviewers,  with  some  acconnl 
At  onetime  of  his  life  ho  contem-  of  the  work  immediately  before  as, 
pluted  the  profeiiaioD  of  the  laiv.  The  Life  and  Corrapondence  of  Df 
and  sttiilied  for  the  bar.  What  sort  Soaihey.  which  is  here  presented  to 
of  lawyer  he  might  have  made,  if  he  the  public,  answers  fairly  to  the  de- 
had  been  able  to  give  up  his  mind  to  scription  whJcli  tho  antlior,  or  editor, 
the  stady,  or  what  the  practice  of  himself  gives  of  it  in  his  preface.  A 
Westminster  Hall  might  have  made  nnmberoflettersare  arranged  accord- 
ofhim,  [here  is  no  saying;  bat  there  ing  to  their  dates,  and  are  connected  to 
was  never  any  literary  nii'D,  earning  gcihcr  with  jnsi  snuh  iniimatlona  of  a 
SDbsisienco  by  his  pen,  who  bad  less  biographical  nature  as  enable  them 
of  the  spirit  of  the  retained  advocate,  to  tell  their  own  story.  The  life  of 
A  self-willed,  untamed,  qniie  indi-  Southey,  meaning  thereby  a  ekilfnl 
vldual  manner  of  looking  at  things,  narmtive  and  aoalysis  of  incident  and 
is  always  breaking  ont.  If  he  had  character,  remains,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  that  seat  in  Parliameot  which,  written;  and  a  vei7  interesting  work  it 
withontany consnltatioaefhiawijhea,  will  prove,  if  it  falls  into  fortunate 
was  BO  strangely  bestowed  npon  him,  hands.  Meanwhile,  this  collection  of 
he  woald.wearcpersaaded,  have  groat-  letters,  many  of  them  delightful  com- 
ly  disappointed  any  party  that  might  positions,  and  perfect  models  of  opiato- 
havQ  relied  upon  bis  steady  and  an-  lary  style,  gives  us  such  an  insight 
swerving  co-operation.  He  would  into,  and  appreciation  of  the  man 
often  have  deserted  tbem  for  the  cross  Southey,  as  was  previously  Impos- 
benchea,  and  as  often  perplexed  them  sible  to  any  one  who  did  not  know 
by  his  uncompromising  zeal.  No  him  personally  and  intimately.  The 
whipper-in  would  have  been  quite  editor  has  peribrmed  his  part  in  a  very 
sure  of  him,  or  kept  him  steady  in  creditable  and  judicious  manner.  It 
tlic  ranks.  In  (hat  position  where  would  have  been  very  difllcnlt  for  tho 
he  was  most  sabject  to  restraint — as  a  sin  to  conduct  a  rigid  and  impar- 
wrlier  in  the  Quarterly— h  is  amusing  tial  scrntiny  into  the  literary  merita 
to  see  how  restive  he  Is,  bow  he  of  the  fatlier,andhehAanolattemptoil 
rears  and  plunges  at  Grst  starting,  it;  but  it  would  have  been  the  easiMt 
how  he  cliaies  at  that  harness  which  thing  in  tho  world  for  that  son,  or  for 
each  one  in  snch  a  team  most  bo  any  other  editor,  to  have  spoilt  each 
content  to  wear,  though  every  steed  a  work  as  this  by  intrusive  panegyrlt^ 
were  B  veritable  Fegaans,  and  by  .constant  controversy  with  old  and 
Apollo  himself  in  the  editorial  car.  hostile  criticisms,  by  perpctnal  con- 
He  thinks  "  a  sprinkling  of  my  fi-oe  teat  for  plare  and  pre-eminence  for 
and  fearless  way  of  thinking  wonld  his  biographical  idol.  The  mero 
win  friends  "  for  tho  Rtniat.  "  It  is  vanity  of  authorship,  or  an  officious 
my  nature  and  my  priuciple,"  he  soya,  spirit,  might  have  given  a  Tepulsivo 
"  to  speak  and  write  as  earnestly,  as  air  to  what  is  now  a  most  agreeablo 
plainly,  and  as  straight  to  the  mark  book.  There  are  cases,  and  this  Is 
as  I  think  and  feel..  If  tho  editor  one  of  them,  where,  considering  the 
nnderstaads  his  own  interest,  he  will  temptations  that  beset  an  editor,  the 
not  restrict  me."  We  must  confess,  absence  of  cause  for  censure  becomes 
Judging  by  the  ebullitions  he  some-  no  slight  gronnd  of  commendation, 
limes  gives  vent  to  in  these  letters.  The  letters  of  Sontbey  are  preceded 
th^it  the  most  indulgent  editor  must  by  the  fragment  of  an  autobiography. 
have  been  occasionally  called  upon  to  Would  it  wore  more  than  a  fragment ! 
■'riitrlct"  a  curtain  impetuosity  of  The  author,  we  arc  told,  had  toyked 
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forwanl  to  this  task  as  one  of  a  very 
agreeable  nature;  and,  so  far  as  be 
pro€4^(*(l(Mi  with  it,  appears  to  have 
found  it  such  ;  for  he  revels  in  the 
reminiscences  of  childhood  and  his 
school-davi«,  and  describes  the  old 
house  in  Bristol  in  which  he  lived 
when  a  b<»y,  with  a  loving  minute- 
ness that  is  in  danp^er  of  outrunning 
the  interest  which  any  one  but  him- 
8olf  could  fed  in  such  a  locality.  But 
even  before  his  school- days  are  quite 
over,  he  drops  the  [»en.  To  one  who 
had  so  much  necessary  employment 
for  that  pen,  a  supererogatory  labour 
of  this  description  ought  to  be  very 
attractive,  and  apparently  he  found 
in  his  task,  as  he  advanced,  increas- 
ing difficulties  and  decreasing  plea- 
sure. 

The  reminiscences  of  childhood,  of 
boyhood,  and  even  of  the  first  en- 
trance into  youth,  have  to  almost  all 
men  an  iudescribable  charm.  l>|)  to 
this  time,  we  hH>k  back  upon  our- 
selves with  a  curious  feeling,  as  if  it 
were  not  altogctherourselves  we  were 
conteniplatin^r,  but  rather  some  other 
being  who  preceded  ns,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  the  sole  re- 
membrance of  them  we  have  in- 
herited. Wt;  look  back  upon  the 
frailties  of  that  other  self  with  an 
unlimited  indulgence ;  we  smile  at 
his  errors,  at  his  passions,  at  his 
griefs:  we  even  sport  with  his 
absurdities,  and  can  afford  to  throw 
a  playful  ridicule  over  all  the  follies 
he  committed.  This  child  that  we 
are  playing  with  is  ourself,  but  still 
it  is  only  a  child ;  and  we  have  the 
fuller  ri^'ht  to  phiy  with  it  because  it 
is  ourself.  No  sense  of  responsibi- 
lity intervenes  to  disturb  this  singular 
amusement,  where  the  adult  is  seen 
toying  with  and  holding  in  his  arms 
the  im.ip«*  of  \\U  own  infancy.  But 
when  this  early  pre-exislenl  state 
has  passed  in  n*vii'w,  and  the  i^al 
man  is  summoned  forth  n|M»n  the 
scene,  we  begin  to  feel  that  this  is 
indeed  ourselves ;  and  we  bi'come  too 
implicated  .ind  too  mnch  involved 
in  the  part  he  performs,  to  enjoy  any 
longer  the  position  of  an  imaginary 
sp«rctator.  We  are  sensitive  to  the 
ern>rs,  and  res|M»nHible  for  the  faults, 
of  this  other  self;  we  cannot  treat 
him  with  cavalier  indifTerence ;  we 
most  be  his  advocate  or  bis  censor. 


The  retrospect  assumes  a  quite  difTe- 
reut  character.  Formerly  we  called 
np  a  departed  self  from  some  half- 
fabnlons  region  of  the  past,  and 
questioned  it  as  to  its  ways  of  think- 
ing and  acting ;  we  now  stand  our- 
selves in  the  witness-box,  and  give 
oar  testimony;  and  the  best  of  us 
mnst  occasionallv  assume  the  snllen 
aspect  of  an  unwilling  witness.  For- 
merly we  8|K)rted  with  the  past 
absnrdity,  ridiculed  and  laughed  at 
it;  but  now  the  remembered  folly, 
the  sentimental  effusion  of  the  youth, 
the  absurd  oratorical  display,  the 
ridiculons  exhibition,  of  whate%*er 
kind  it  may  have  been,  affords  us  no 
amusement.  It  matters  not  what 
the  distance  of  time,  the  cheek  tingles 
with  the  reminiscence.  What  is  still 
more  to  the  pnrpose,  the  griefs  and 
afflictions  which  we  have  now  to 
snmmon  up  are  the  same  in  character 
as  those  we  continue  to  feel,  and 
their  recollection  is  but  a  renewal  of 
suffering.  The  affliction  of  the  child 
rarely  revives  an  affliction  in  the 
man — ver>'  often  calls  up  a  smile  at 
the  idea  that  so  much  distress  had 
been  felt  at  so  trivial  a  cause.  This 
is  one  reason  why  childhood  appears, 
in  our  review  of  hum.in  life,  so  much 
happier  than  any  other  portion  of  it. 
We  find  a  mirth  in  its  remember- 
ed tears  which  assuredly  we  never 
discovered  when  they  were  flowing. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  sorrows 
of  a  later  period  is  but  sorrow  it.self, 
and  we  only  taste  again  the  bitterness 
of  grief. 

To  Southey,  whose  disposition 
rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  those  domestic  losses  which  death 
occasions,  this  last  appears  to  have 
been  one  chief  reason  for  the  distaste 
he  felt  for  his  tusk  as  he  proceeded 
in  it.  Certainlv  it  soon  lost  its  zest. 
During  the  early  and  playful  portions 
of  the  biography,  he  holds  on  his  way 
with  alacrity  and  delight ;  he  ransacks 
his  memory,  and  brings  out  with 
great  glee  whatever  odd  and  strange 
things  he  find<9  there ;  but  the  West- 
minster boy  has  not  run  his  career 
before  the  theme  has  changed  its 
aspect.  At  all  events,  it  has  no 
longer  solflcient  interest  to  make  a 
time  and  leisure  for  itself  amongst 
the  crowded  occupations  of  the 
aathor. 
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In  the  record  of  his  childhood  which 
Sontbey  has  given  ns,  we  have  no 
reason,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  detail.  Indeed, 
some  circnmstances  are  related  which 
at  first  we  thonght  might  as  well  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence.  It  ap- 
peared to  ns  that  everything  which  a 
person  can  possibly  recollect  of  his 
own  childhood,  cannot  be  interesting 
to  others,  although  every  such  efl^rt 
of  recollection  may  be  extremely 
amnsing  to  the  reminiscent  himself ; 
and  we  were  prepared  to  read  a  lec- 
ture to  all  future  autobiographers, 
and  to  remind  them  that  they  must 
distinguish  between  the  pleasure  of 
memory,  of  rescuing  the  half-forgotten 
incident  from  threatened  oblivion — 
a  pleasure  which  must  be  exdnsively 
theur  own — and  the  vidue  which  the 
rescued  fact  itself  may  possess  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  at  large.  Bat 
while  we  were  preparing  this  lecture, 
a  little  incident  occurred  which  gave 
us  a  lesson  ourselves,  and  inducM  ns 
to  withhold  this  part  of  our  critidyun. 
Such  details  as  we  have  alluded  to, 
not  only  give  pleasure  to  the  remi- 
niscent, but  occasion  exactly  the  same 
pleasure  to  those  in  whom  they  call 
np  similar  recollections ;  and  we  had 
overlooked  the  extreme  difficulty  the 
critic,  or  any  one  reader,  must  nave 
in  determining  which  of  such  details 
is  absolutely  without  this  spedes  of 
interest  for  other  readers.  What 
seems  to  him  as  really  **  too  absurd  ** 
to  be  worth  mentioning,  may  awaken 
vivid  emotions  in  another  in  whom  it 
calls  up  a  similar  remembrance  from 
the  all-but-forgotten  past :  he  shares 
in  the  very  pleasure  of  the  original 
reminiscent.  "Whilst  we  were  perus- 
ing this  autobiography,  and  our  pencil 
was  straying  down  the  margin  of  a 
passage  we  intended  to  quote  as  an 
example  of  a  quite  superfluous  effort 
of  recollection,  a  friend  called  in  upon 
us.  We  read  to  him  this  identical 
passage.  To  our  astonishment,  it 
had  thrown  him  into  a  perfect  ecstasy 
of  delight.  It  had  recalled  an  image 
of  his  schoolboy  days  which  had 
never  once  been  revived  since  he  left 
school,  and  which  he  was  certain 
would  never  again  have  occurred  to 
him  but  for  the  paragraph  we  had 
read.    Here  is  the  passage : — 

"  One  very  odd  amusement,  which  I 
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never  saw  or  heard  of  elMwhere,  wis 
greatly  in  vogue  at  iUssohooL  Itwaspar* 
formed  with  snail  Bhellfly  by  pladiig  tliem 
against  each  other^pohit  to  point,  amA 
pressing  till  the  one  was  broken  in^ov 
sometimes  both.  This  was  called  eon- 
quering;  and  the  shell  that  remained 
unhurt,  aeqnired  esteem  and  value  in 
proportion  to  the  number  o?er  which  it 
had  triumphed,  an  accurate  account  being 
kept.  A  great  conqueror  was  prodi|£ 
ously  prised  and  coveted — ^so  mndi  lom- 
deed,  that  two  of  this  description  woukl 
seldom  have  been  brought  to  contest  the 
palm,  if  both  possessors  had  not  been 
goaded  to  it  by  reproaches  and  taunts. 
The  victor  had  the  number  of  itsopponent's 
triumphs  added  to  its  own ;  thus,  when 
one  conqueror  of  fifty  conquered  another 
which  had  been  as  often  victorious,  it 
became  conqueror  of  an  hundred  and  one. 
Yet,  even  in  this,  reputation  was  some- 
times obtained  upon  false  pretences.  I 
found  a  boy  one  day  who  had  fallen  In 
with  a  great  number  of  young  snails,  so 
recently  hatched  that  the  shells  were  stUl 
transparent,  and  he  was  besmearing  his 
fingers  by  crushing  these  poor  creatures 
one  after  another  sgainst  his  conqueror* 
oounthig  away  with  the  greatest  satis- 
fkction  at  his  work.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  boy,  so  that  I,  who  had  been  bred 
up  to  have  a  sense  of  humanity,  ventured 
to  express  some  compassion  for  the  snsils, 
and  to  suggest  that  he  might  as  well 
count  them  and  lay  them  ande  unhurt.. 
He  hesitated,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
assent,  till  it  struck  him  as  a  point  of 
honour,  or  of  conscience,  and  Uien  he 
resolutely  said.  No  1  that  would  not  do,, 
for  he  could  not  then  fairly  say  he  had  con* 
quered  them.  There  is  a  surprising  dif- 
ference of  strength  in  these  shell^and 
that  not  depending  on  the  size  or  spedes;. 
I  mean  whether  yellow,  brown,  or  striped. 
It  might  partly  be  estimated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  point  or  top,  (I  do  not 
know  what  better  term  to  use ;)  the 
strong  ones  were  usually  clear  and  glossy 
there,  and  white  if  tne  shell  were  of  the 
large,  coarse,  mottled  brown  kind.  The 
top  was  then  said  to  be  petrified  ;  and  a 
good  conqueror  of  this  description  would 
triumph  for  weeks  or  months.  I  remem- 
ber that  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  bore 
evident  marks  of  baring  once  been  con- 
quered. It  hfbd  been  thrown  away  on 
some  lucky  situation,  where  the  poor 
tenant  had  leisure  to  repair  his  habitation, 
or  rather  where  the  restorative  power  of 
nature  repaired  it  for  him,  and  the  wall 
was  thus  made  stronger  than  it  had  been 
before  the  breach,  by  an  arch  of  new 
masonry  bdow.  But  in  general  I  should 
think  tiie  resisting  power  of  the  shell 
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depended  npon  the  geoBeirieal  nioety  of 
ilM  fonn.''-<Vol.  i.  p.  55.) 

This  odd  aronsemeDt,  it  seems,  was 
not  monopolised  by  yoang  Soathcy*s 
school.  *^  Ob,  I  remember  it  well  P 
cried  my  enrapftored  anditor.  **  Yes, 
conqueror  was  the  word.  But  Sonthey 
is  wrong!  It  was  the  empty  shell 
only  that  we  used.  How  distinctly  I 
remember  it ! — and  it  most  be  thirty 
years  ago—and  never  once  till  this 
moment  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 
How  strange  a  thing  is  memory !  Ton 
hold  the  shell,  you  see,  between  your 
forefinger  and  thumb,  the  forefinger 
being  bent  to  receive  it.  Your  aid- 
versary  did  the  like  with  his  shell. 
Then  von  applied  the  boss  of  your 
little  shield  to  the  boss  of  his— quite 
fairly,  you  understand,  boss  to  boss, 
otherwise  the  strongest  part  of  one 
shell  would  cx>me  in  contact  with  the 
weaker  part  of  the  other.  Silently, 
but  with  all  your  might,  yon  pressed 
them  together.  The  one  which  broke 
through  its  antagonist's  was,  of  course, 
the  conqueror.  But  Southev  is  wrong  I 
It  was  only  the  empty  shell  we  usc^. 
Consider,  if  the  animal  was  there— 
what  a  horrible  mess  !*' 

We  ventured  to  suggest  to  our 
friend,  as  soon  as  his  impetuosity  per- 
mitte<l  us,  that  Sonthey  was  de- 
scribing Au  school,  and  oo  other 
school  whatever ;  and  as  to  the  hor- 
rible mess  which  boys  might  delight 
In,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  in  such 
a  matter,  what  would  pass  the  bounds 
of  credibility. 

After  this  unintentional  experiment, 
we  gave  up  all  idea  of  determining 
what  might  or  might  not  be  interest* 
ing  amongst  detaite  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion. If  this  story  of  the  snail-shells 
found  its  ardent  admirer  or  sympa- 
thiser, what  other  could  possibly  be 
pronounced  to  be  supeHluousr  or 
down  the  margin  of  what  other  pas- 
sage could  our  critical  and  expurga- 
tonal  pencil  have  safely  stray^? 
To  as  little  purpose,  we  apprehend, 
should  we  undertake  to  examine  such 
stories  on  the  grave  historic  ground 
of  their  perfect  credibility.  When 
''Uncle  William,*'  who  is  half  an 
idiot,  plavjt  a  trick  upon  the  servant 
Thomas,  and  substitutes  a  dead  moose 
for  his  quid  of  tobacco,  the  thought 
did  occur  to  us,  that  although  a  moose 
a  very  small    animal,  it  would 


sorely  make  an  enormoos  qoid^alto- 
getheor  a  most  extraordinary  snbtti- 
tote  for  a  qoid — and  that  the  serrant 
Thomas  most  have  been  the  greatest 
idiot  of  the  two  to  have  been  <M<«ived 
by  It.  Bot  soch  carping  criticism, 
we  repeat,  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place;  and  this  fragnmit  of  auto- 
biography is  really  too  amusing  to 
excite  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
regret  at  its  sudden  termination. 

We  learn  from  it  that  Soothey  was 
bom  on  the  12th  August  1774.  His 
father  was  a  linendraper  at  Bristol, 
and  by  no  means  prosperous  In  his 
calling.  He  passed  bis  childhood, 
however,  for  the  most  part  under  the 
roof  of  a  maiden  aunt.  Miss  Tyler, 
who  resided  at  Bath.  To  this  house 
at  Bath  we  must,  therefore,  betake 
ourselves,  if  we  would  learn  the  cir- 
cumstances which  assisted  in  forming 
the  mind  of  the  future  poet  and  his- 
torian. To  be  bom  the  son  of  a  linen- 
draper  we  hold  to  be  no  evil ;  but  to 
have  been  bred  up  in  the  shop  at  Bristol 
would  have  been  to  Sonthey  a  real 
calamity.  From  this  be  was  spared. 
The  linendraper's  shop  may  figure  on 
his  shield,  if  the  malicious  herald  is 
disposed  to  place  it  there ;  it  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  head,  or  his  heart, 
or  his  manners ;  he  was  bred  a  gentle- 
man. Moreover,  he  had  exactly  that 
sort  of  breeding  which  is  calculated 
to  foster  the  iml^^nation,  and  develop 
whatever  there  was  of  poetry  within 
him.  Miss  Tyler  had  two  passions — 
one  for  order  and  cleanliness,  the 
other  for  the  theatre.  She  had,  too,  a 
free  admission ;  and  young  Sonthey, 
at  an  age  when  other  little  boys  are 
fain  to  content  themselves  with'tora- 
ing  over  the  leaves  of  the  greet  pie- 
tore-book,  was  seated,  night  after 
night.  In  the  fh>nt  row  of  the  boxes,  a 
delighted  spectator  of  the  perfor- 
mances of  one  of  the  best  companies 
in  England.  His  first  library— and 
this  he  possessed  as  soon  as  he  could 
read — ^was  a  whole  set,  more  than 
twenty  in  nomber,  **  of  Mr  Newbory*s 
hiry  tales,  or  other  wondeHnl  stories; 
delectable  histories  hi  sixpenny  books 
for  children,  splendidly  bound  in 
flowered  and  gilt  Dotch  paper,  of 
fhraer  dayi.'*  This  library,  and  free 
admission  to  the  theatre,  and,  for  the 
rest,  much  idleness,  few  companioDs, 
and  a  world  of  dream8,«4ach  Is  the 
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opening  scene  of  Sonfchey's  mental 
faistoiy. 

**  I  had  seen  more  plays  beft>re  I 
was  seven  years  old,**  he  says,  **  than 
I  have  seen  since  I  was  twenty.** 
Miss  Tyler,  it  seems,  was  living  at 
one  time  with  some  ladies  whose  pro- 
perty was  vested  in  the  theatre. 
From  their  honse — 

^  A  covered  passage  led  to  the  play- 
honse^  and  they  very  rarely  missed  a 
night's  performance.  I  was  too  old  to 
be  put  to  bed  before  the  performaaee 
began,  and  it  was  better  that  I  should 
be  taken  than  left  with  the  serrants; 
therefore  I  was  always  of  the  party;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  thorough 
delight  which  I  receired  from  this  habi- 
tual indulgence.  No  after-enjoyment 
could  equal  or  approach  it;  I  was  sensible 
of  no  defects  either  in  the  dramas  or  in 
the  representation;  better  acting, indeed, 
could  nowhere  haye  been  found  :  Mrs 
Siddons  was  the  heroine ;  Dimond  and 
Murray  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
stage;  and  among  the  comic  actors  were 
Edwin  and  Blanchard — and  Blisset^wfao, 
though  nerer  known  to  a  London 
andienoe,  was,  of  all  comic  actors  whom 
I  hare  seen,  the  most  perfect.  But  I 
was  happily  insensible  to  that  difference 
between  good  and  bad  acting,  which  in 
riper  years  takes  off  so  much  fh>m  the 
pleasure  of  dramatic  representation ; 
eyerything  answered  the  height  of  my 
expectations  and  desires.  And  I  saw  it 
in  perfect  comfort,  in  a  small  theatre, 
from  the  front  row  of  a  box,  not  too  fkr 
from  the  centre.  The  Bath  theatre  was 
said  to  be  the  most  comfortable  in  Eng- 
land; and  no  expense  was  spared  in  the 
scenery  and  decorations." — (Vol.  i.  p.  71.) 

Freqaenting  the  theatre  soon  intro- 
duced him  to  far  other  literature  than 
ALr  Newbary*8  publications.  Shakes- 
pere  was  in  his  hands,  he  says,  as 
soon  as  he  could  read.  He  went 
through  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  be- 
fore he  was  eight  years  old.  What 
hosts  of  plays  beside  he  may  have 
devoured,  it  was  probably  beyond  his 
power  to  recall.  And  he  early  began 
to  imitate  what  he  read.  In  one 
passage  he  leaves  us  to  gather  that 
his  first  attempts  at  poeiry  were  so 
early,  that  they  went  beyond  the  time 
of  memory. 

Miss  T^ler  had  all  along  intended 
to  give  her  protegi  a  systematic  edu- 
cation, and  for  this  purpose  she  had 
purchased  a  translation  of  Bousseau's 
EmiliMi.    Hie  systematic  edacation. 


however,  was  never  commenoed.  la 
1783  he  was  placed— for  what  reason 
we  are  not  told— as  a  day-boarder  in 
a  sdiool  at  Bristol.  He  then  neeesr 
sarily  resided  with  his  father.  Two 
years  after.  Miss  Tyler  herself  re- 
moved to  Bristol,  and  agkin  received 
her  nephew.  But  in  this  interval  of 
two  years,  the  holidays  were  always 
spent  with  his  aunt,  wherever  90% 
might  be.  it  was  in  these  hoUdaja 
that  his  real  education  was  carried 
on. 

At  home  he  was  on  very  short 
allowance  of  books.  His  father  r«id 
nothing  but  the  BrittolJamTud.  A 
small  dass  cupboard  in  the  back  par- 
lour, rastened  up  against  the  wall, 
was  sufficient  to  hold  the  wine-glasses 
and  all  the  library.  But  in  the  holi- 
days he  gets  back  again  to  Bath,  and 
to  Ball*s  drculating  library.  Ha 
meets,  at  his  aunt*s,  people  who  talk 
about  authors— even  sees  an  author 
or  two— learns  that  they  are  greater 
personages  even  than  the  players.  In 
one  of  these  holidays  a  lady  gives  him 
a  oopy  of  Hoole*s  translation  of  the 
Jertualem  DeUoerecL  This  led  him 
into  a  new  course  of  poetical  reading; 
it  converted  the  bnddhig  dramatist 
into  an  epic  poet.y  The  T€u$o  intro- 
duced hhsi  to  the  "Translation  of  the 
Orlando  Furioto^  and  this  to  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  How  he  read,  how  fan 
revelled  in  these  books  I 

**  The  copy  of  Hoole's  rertion  (of  Taaso) 
which  Mrs  Bolignon  sent  me,  is  now,*'  he 
says,  ^  in  my  sight  upon  the  shelf,  and  hi 
ezeellent  preserration,  eonsidering  that 
when  a  schoolboy  I  perused  it  so  often 
that  I  had  no  small  portion  of  it  by  heart. 
Forty  years  haye  tarnished  the  gilding 
upon  its  back,  but  they  haye  not  effaced 
my  remembrance  of  the  joy  with  which  I 
receired  it,  and  the  delight  which  I  found 
in  its  repeated  perusal.  .  .  .  Hoole, 
in  his  notes,  frequently  referred  to  the 
Orknido  Fwrioto.  I  saw  some  yolnmes 
thus  lettered  on  Bull's  oounter,  and  my 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  They  proved  to  be 
the  original ;  but  the  shopman,  Mr  Cmetty 
(a  most  obUg;ing  man  he  was,)  immedi- 
ately put  the  translation  hito  my  hands  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  any  accession  of  for- 
tune could  now  giro  me  so  much  dc  t 
as  I  tiien  derived  from  that  vile  t 
of  Hoole's.  There,  hi  the  notes,  . 
saw  the  name  of  Spenser,  and  <r 
staaias  of  the  Fairy  Qiieefi.  Accord  n 
when  I  retimed  the  last  volume,  I  d 
if  thai  wwk  was  hi  the  library. 
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IHtnd  OtmU  Tcpliad  tbil  they  bad  it,  but 
it  WM  written  ia  old  EogUihy  and  I 
riionld  not  be  able  to  nndentaad  it. 
TUs  did  not  appear  to  me  to  moeh  a 
neeeeearr  eonaeqoenee  aa  be  luppofed, 
and  I  tnerefore  reqnetted  be  woold  let 
me  look  at  it.  It  waa  the  qoarto  edition 
of  '17,  in  three  Tolamci,  with  large  printe 
folded  in  the  middle,  equally  wortbleaa 
(like  all  the  printo  of  that  age)  ia  deaign 
and  exeeation.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  language  to  impede,  for  the  ear  let 
me  ri^t  where  the  aneonth  apelling 
(orthography  it  cannot  be  called)  might 
hare  pazzled  the  eye;  and  the  few 
worda  which  are  really  obeolete  were 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  context. 
No  young  lady  of  the  present  generation 
falls  to  a  new  noTel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
with  keener  relish  than  I  did  that  morn- 
ing to  the  Fairy  QMea."— (VoL  L  p.  85.) 

He  had  commenoed  poet,  as  we 
hare  said,  at  an  earlier  age  than 
he  can  call  to  mind,  so  that  his 
first  rhymes  are  otterly  lost  in  the 
obliTion  of  childhood.  He  can  only 
remember  that  this  discoTery  that  be 
conld  rhyme  gave  him  great  pleasnre, 
and  that  his  mother  seemed  equally 
gratified,  and  still  more  prond  of  the 


description  of  Stonehenge,  and  his 
master  was  not  less  snrfYrised  than 
ddigfated  with  it.  He  himself  was 
nnoonscions  of  having  done  anything 
extraordinary,  till  the  enry  of  his 
schoolfellows  made  bim  aware  that  he 
had  surpassed  them  alL  On  coming 
to  school  next  mominff,  some  half- 
doaen  of  them  beset  bim,  and  de* 
manded  ^'  whether  be,  with  all  bis 
learning,  conld  tell  what  the  letters 
I.e.  stONMfor?  Ton  have  written  a 
description  of  Stonehenge,  now  tell 
ns  what  t.  e.  stands  for." '  Sontbey 
dashed  at  an  answer,  "  John  the 
ETangelist,  I  suppose.*'  They  shouted 
with  triumph. 

In  after  years,  when  Sontbey  bad 
written  Dan  Roderick^  there  were 
many  pedants  disposed  to  ask  him 
what  t.  e.  stands  for. 

Bat  now  bis  maternal  nnde,  the 
Bevcrend  Herbert  Hill,  always  bis 
kind  friend  and  benefactor,  determines 
to  send  the  intelligent  lad  to  West- 
minster school,  and  then  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  By  way  of  pre- 
paration, he  is  remoTed  from  Mr  Wil- 
liams' academy,  and  placed  under  the 


achieTcment.    When  in  the  habit  of    care  and  tuition  of  a  clergyman.    We 


reading  and  witnessing  so  many  plays, 
he  of  course  wrote  dramas.  His  first 
subject  was  ^^  The  Continence  of  Sd- 
pio ! "  Now  that  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
were  his  great  delight,  he  commenoed 
the  epic  or  the  metrioil  romance.  He 
would  graft  a  story  upon  the  Orlando 
Furioio,  A  rcadia  should  be  the  scene 
and  give  the  title  to  the  poem.  There 
be  would  bring  the  Moors,  and  there 
should  bis  hero  Astolfb,  riding  on  a 
Hippogriir,  d:c.  &c.  This  must  bare 
been,  be  says,  when  be  was  between 
nine  and  ten,  for  some  verses  of  it 
were  written  on  the  covers  of  bis 
J'hctdms.  They  were  in  the  heroic 
couplet. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  although 
writing  heroic  couplets  on  the  covers 
of  his  Phadrtu^  his  first  task  in  prose 
composition  was  accomplished  with 
f'xtreme  diflkultv.  The  master,  Mr 
AVilliams,  would  sometimes  tell  the 
boys  to  write  a  letter  upon  anv  subject 
that  they  pleased.  Nothing  had  ever 
perplexed  our  young  poet  so  much  as 
thid  task.  He  actually  cried  for  per- 
idexity  and  vexation.  At  last  be  set 
to  work.  A  Salisbury  Guide  bad 
fallen  in  bis  way ;  be  wrote  a  long 


have  not  traced  him  through  the  vari- 
ous schools  be  attended—it  would  be 
waste  of  time ;  we  have  seen  what 
was  the  real  process  of  bis  education. 
Here,  also,  according  to  bis  own  ac- 
count, the  progress  of  bis  mind  was 
very  little  connected  with  the  formal 
tnition  he  received. 

''I  do  not  remember,"  he  says,  "in 
any  part  of  my  life,  to  hare  been  so  con- 
sdons  of  intellectual  improTement  as  I 
was  during  the  year  and  a  half  befbre  I 
WIS  placed  at  Westminster  ;  an  improve- 
ment derived  not  fh>m  books  or  instmc- 
tion,  6iil  from  eomttamdfi  exertmng  mtftelf 
in  in^ii  rent ;  and  firom  the  deTclop- 
mcni  of  mind  which  that  exercise  pio- 
dnced,  I  can  distinctly  trace  my  progress 
by  help  of  a  list,  made  thirty  years  a^ 
01  all  my  compositions  in  Teric,  which 
were  then  in  existence,  or  which  I  had 
at  that  time  deitroyed."— (Vol.  i.  p.  117). 

Before  entering  Westminster,  our 
autobiograpber  takes  a  retrospective 
glance  at  bis  home  in  Bristol,  and 
gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  bis 
annt.  Miss  Tyler.  That  lady  has 
earned  an  immortality  which  she  little 
dreamt  of,  and  would  have  bardlv 
coveted.     Already    every    £nglisb 
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reader  knows  Miss  Tyler.  She  will 
live  for  ever  as  a  type  of  that  dass  of 
ladies,  whether  spinsters  or  married, 
who  let  their  love  of  order  and  clean- 
liness grow  into  a  discase^ — ladies  who 
keep  the  best  rooms  in  tiieir  house  in 
sncn  a  superstitions  neatness,  that 
they  are  no  longer  habitable.  The  * 
disorder  nsnally  drives  people  from 
their  pleasant  and  spacious  drawing- 
room  into  close  back-parlours,  deserv- 
ing of  a  visit  from  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. In  the  case  of  Miss  Tyler, 
it  drove  her  from  Ae  parlour  to  the 
kitchen,  from  the  best  kitchen  into 
what  should  .have  been  the  scullery. 
We  hope  those  ladies  in  whom  the 
disease  has  not  yet  attained  such  a 
height  may  take  warning  by  the  ter- 
rible example  of  Miss  Tyler.  For  the 
rest,  she  was  a  woman  of  violent  tem- 
per, and  of  a  proud  imperious  disposi- 
tion. 

Of  course,  in  a  house  kept  with  so 
much  neatness  as  Miss  Tyler's,  no 
other  hoy  was  likely  to  be  admitted ; 
no  other  specimen  of  that  race  whose 
shoes  no  quantity  of  mats  or  matting 
could  have  rendered  clean,  or  aSbided 
sufficient  protection  against ;  and  who 
might  have  even  placed  his  corduroys 
on  the  lady's  own  chair — an  ojQTence 
which,  we  are  assured,  would  have 
excited  the  highest  indignation.  Toung 
Southey,  therefore,  had  few  playmates. 
Shad^  a  handy  lad,  kept  for  all  man- 
ner of  garden  or  out-of-door  work, 
was  his  chief  companion.  He  might 
well  say  that  "  few  boys  were  ever 
less  qualified  for  the  discipline  of  a 
public  schooL"  He  had,  however,  an 
elastic  and  buoyant  spirit,  which,  not- 
withstanding this  unsuitable  prepara- 
tion for  such  a  scene,  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  trials  and  the  turmoil  of 
Westminster  school.  It  was  on  the 
1st  April  1788  that  he  entered  there. 
A  rough  apprenticeship  to  life  it 
seems  to  have  been.  One  boy  holds 
our  epic  poet  out  of  window  by  the 
leg,  to  the  manifest  peril  of  his  skull. 
Another  appoints  him,  ^'  by  the  law  of 
fist,"  to  wnte  all  his  Latin  exercises, 
with  the  special  injunction  that  they 
shall  be  always  *^bad  enough*'  to 
pass  muster  as  the  composition  of 
the  bully  and  the  dunce.  We  sup- 
pose all  this  has  been  reformed  since 
Southey's  time,  and  that  the  foUow- 
kig  picture  is  curious  only  as  a  record 


of  the  past  In  this  ^'interior**  the 
Westminster  scholars  look  very  much 
like  a  bnccanecur's  crew : — 

^Onx  boarding-honse  was  under  the 
tyranny  of  W.  F~.  He  was,  in  West- 
minster language,  a  great  beast ;  thai  1% 
in  plain  trnth^  a  great  bnite — as  great 
a  one  aa  ever  went  upon  two  legs.  But 
there  are  two  sorts  of  human  brutes ; 
those  who  partake  of  wolf  nature,  or  of  pig 
nature;  and  F— was  of  the  better  bree^ 
if  it  be  better  to  be  wolfish  than  swinish. 
He  would  have  made  a  good  prise 
fighter,  a  good  buoeaaeer,  or,  in  the  days 
of  CcBur  de  Lion,  or  of  my  Cid,  a  good 
knicht,  to  have  out'  down  the  misbelieven 
with  a  strong  arm  and  a  hearty  good 
will.  Ererybody  feared  and  hated  him  ; 
and  yet  it  was  universally  felt  that  he 
saved  the  house  from  the  tyranny  of  a 
greater  beast  than  himself.  This  was  a 
fellow  by  name  B— ,  who  was  mean  and 
malicious,  which  F —  was  not :  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  him ;  his  name  has 
not  appeared  in  the  ,T)^m  CaUndMrj 
which  was  the  only  place  to  look  for  it ; 
and  if  he  has  been  hanged,  it  must  have 
been  under  an  o/tot — an  obserratioa 
which  is  frequently  made,  when  he  is 
spoken  of  by  his  sdioolfellows.  He  and 
F--*were  of  an  age  and  standing^  the 
giants  of  the  house ;  but  F— was  the 
braver,  and  did  ns  the  good  office  of 
keeping  him  in  order.  They  hated  eadi 
other  cordially,  and  the  erening  before 
we  were  rid  of  *  Butcher  B — f  F —  gave 
the  whole  house  the  great  satisfaction  of 
giring  him  a  good  thrashing." — (Vol.  i« 
p.  150.) 

Then  follow  some  other  and  more 
amusing  accounts  of  his  schoolfellows, 
and  of  thehr  after  position  and  for- 
tunes in  the  world,  and  the  fragment 
condndes.  It  does  not  even  relate 
the  history  of  his  expulsion  from 
Westminster — i^)parently  a  veiy 
severe  punishment  for  the  offence  he 
had  committed.  The  boys  had  set 
up  a  paper  called  The  FhgdkmL 
In  one  of  the  numbers,  which  Southey 
had  written,  the  subject  of  corpiuai 
punishment  was  handled  in  a  manner 
which  by  no  means  pleased  the  head- 
master;  and  fbr  this  offence  he  was, 
as  is  here  expressed,  privately  ex- 
pelled. The  fi[rst  appearance  in  print 
of  our  voluminous  author  was  not 
fortunate. 

With  this  event,  therefore,  Mr 
Cnthbert  Southey  commences  the 
slight  thread  of  biography  on  which 
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these  letters  are  stmng.  How  far  tbia 
expalaion  from  Weatminater,  by  ex- 
asperating the  mind  of  our  jonng 
anther,  tended  to  foster  a  certain 
democratic  and  rebellions  mode  of 
thinking,  we  have  no  accurate  means 
of  judging ;  we  can  only  gness  that 
it  wonid  have  some  snch  tendency. 
He  was  now  to  proceed  to  Oxford ; 
bnt  the  expelled  of  Westminster  was 
rejected  at  Christ  Chnrch,  in  which 
college  his  uncle  had  particularly 
wiahed  him  to  enter.  He  found  re- 
fuge at  Balliol,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted Nov.  3,  1792. 

We  have  lost  our  guide,  and  the 
only  guide  that  could  have  traced  for 
us  the  course  of  his  reading  and  the 
progress  of  his  mind.  Southev  now 
somewhat  abruptly  appears  beu>re  us 
aa  the  ardent  republican,  and  some- 
thing verging  on  the  communist.  We 
left  him  with  Tasso  and  the  Fairy 
Qti0en^  inditing  or  planning  innumer- 
able epics.  We  find  him  iiriting  Wat 
TytfT,  that  poem  whose  singular 
history  we  shall  have,  bv  and  by,  to 
allude  to.  From  intimations  scatter- 
ed through  these  letters,  we  learn  that 
ho  had  dieted  rather  freely  upon 
Bonsj«eau  ;  that  he  had  *^  corrected  ** 
this  diet  by  a  coarse  of  Godwin ;  and 
that  with  Godwin  he  had  united 
£piGt4'tus  and  Scoic  morality.  As 
aunt  Tyler  had  purchased  a  traasla- 
tion  of  Rousseau*s  Emilie  in  order  to 
educate  her  pupil,  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  philosopher  of 
Geneva  at  a  very  early  period.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  Camirat  SockJ  that 
first  received  him  when  he  stepped 
from  poetry  to  phlloeophy.  At  all 
events,  the  captivating  ideas  of  per- 
fect liberty  and  equafity,  which  are 
there  set  flirth,  had  taken  full  posses- 
sion  of  his  youthful  mind. 

At  college  his  industry  was  still  of 
tbo  same  vagrant  self-directed  de- 
scription that  it  had  hitherto  been. 
He  read  much,  but  he  did  not  dia- 
tingui^h  himself  in  the  special  studies 
of  the  place,  nor  desired  to  do  so. 
Now  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  H.  Hill,  had 
designed  that  hia  nephew  should  en- 
ter the  Church,  where  only  he  had 
the  meann  of  assisting  his  future  ad- 
vancement in  life.  When  Sontbey 
first  came  to  Oxford,  he  contemplated 
this  as  his  future  destination,  though 
probably  with  no  very  good   will. 


But  it  is  quite  evident  that  his  course 
of  reading  and  thinking  has  not  been 
fitting  him  for  the  Church ;  and  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that 
this  disinclination  to  take  holy  orders 
amoonta  at  length  to  a  decided  and 
noeonquerable  repu|^anoe.  We 
noJght  be  rather  surprised  to  find,  aa 
we  do,  that,  throughout  this  era  of  the 
reign  of  liberty  and  equality,  he  re- 
tains hia  fervent  and  deep-rooted 
seatimenta  of  piety.  What  exactly 
hia  theological  crged  had  become,  we 
have  no  £^nct  evidence  before  na: 
probably  it  was  unsettled  enough, 
but  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  strong 
a  faith  he  has,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  career,  in  the  great  fundamental 
doctrine  of  religion— a  future  atate  of 
existence.  It  is  no  mere  doctrinal 
belief,  no  dim  and  ahadowy  foebod- 
ing;  it  waa  auch  a  belief  as  a 
European  has  in  the  existence  of  the 
continent  of  America.  No  emigrant 
can  have  a  atronger  conviction  that 
he  ahall  reach  the  new  country  he  has 
embarked  for,  or  that  he  ahall  meet 
such  of  his  friends  as  have  preceded 
him  on  the  aame  voyage,  than 
Sonthey  has  in  that  future  world  to 
which  we  are  sailing  over  the  ocean 
of  tUne. 

Mr  Cuthbert  Southey  yery  wisely 
refrains  from  speaking  decidedly  upon 
hia  father*s  religioua  opinions.  He 
leaves  the  impression  on  our  mind 
that,  according  to  his  view,  the  Uni* 
tarian  heresy  waa  the  utmoat  limit 
of  his  divergence  from  the  orthodox 
standard.  We  doubt  if  Sonthey,  at 
this  time,  had  formed  any  doctrinal 
svstem  full  and  precise  enough  to  be 
claaaed  under  the  name  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  However  that  may  be,  it  waa 
impoaaible  for  him,  with  his  relaxed 
creed,  and  his  high  senae  of  moral 
rectitude,  to  think  of  entering  the 
Church.  Snch  unhappily  being  the 
state  of  his  opinions,  he  very  pn^teriy 
abandoned  all  idea  of  taking  orders. 
At  a  snbseoaent  period  of  hia  life,  we 
may  remarv  that  his  repugnance  to 
snbaeribe  the  articlea  of  the  Church 
of  England  may  very  fairiy  be  attri- 
buted far  more  to  the  moral  feelinga 
than  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
man,  far  more  to  an  extreme  scnipnlo- 
sity  and  the  reluctance  to  fetter  him- 
self, than  to  any  absolute  hereay. 
Thia  we  may  have  an  opportwiliy  of 
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showing  as  we  advance  fiirther  in  the 
eoirespondence. 

Bat  the  Chorch  being  resigned,  it 
was  necessary  to  look  ont  for  some 
other  career.  He  thinks  of  physic, 
and  stndies  anatomy  for  a  short  time, 
bat  the  dissecting-room  disgusts  him. 
He  thinks,  as  doabtless  many  6thers 
hare  thought,  and  are  thinking  stiU, 
that  some  ofl^ial  appointment  which 
wonld  occupy  bis  mornings  with  bnsi- 
ness,  and  leave  his  evenings  for  philo- 
sophy and  poetry,  would  be  a  very 
suitable  position,  and  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Bedford  for  his  advice  and  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  His  friend  bids  him 
r^ect  whether  he,  with  his  burning 
repablicanism,  was  exactly  the  person 
most  likely  to  obtain  the  much  songht 
for  patronage  of  Grovemment.  At  last 
he  thinks  of  emigration.  Rousseau 
and  Coleridge  convert  the  scheme  of 
emigration  into  the  project  of  Pemii- 
socracy.  Here  is  the  provision  for  life, 
and  liberty,  and  equality.  The  scheme 
is  perfect.  It  will  be  house  and 
home— it  will  be  philosophy  put  in  ac- 
tion. 

The  letters  of  Southey  are  not  at 
this  time  the  interesting  compositions 
which  some  may  have  expected  to 
find  them ;  neither  do  they  give  us 
much  insight  into  the  details  of  this 
great  scheme  (though  tried  on  a  small 
scale)  of  a  community  of  goods.  The 
earlier  letters — say  those  which,  im- 
mediately sncceediDg  the  autobiogra- 
phy, occupy  the  remaining  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  work — are  indeed 
anything  but  pleasing  or  agreeable. 
The  editor  himself  speaks  of  them  in 
the  following  manner :  *^  His  letters, 
which  at  this  time  seem  to  have  been 
exercises  in  composition,  give  evi- 
dence of  his  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  indicate  a  mind  imbued  with 
heathen  philosophy  and  Grecian  re- 
publicanism. They  are  written  often 
in  a  style  of  inflated  declamation, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  before  many 
years  had  passed,  subsided  into  a 
more  natural  and  tranquil  tone  under 
the  influence  of  his  matured  taste." 
They  are  the  letters  of  a  clever  con- 
fident youth,  and  quite  as  disagree- 
able as  such  efiusions  usually  are; 
full  of  flippant  absurd  judgments  on 
men  and  things,  varied  with  that 
affected  self-disparagement  which 
never  fails  to  form  a  conspicuous  part 


of  such  compositions.  Their  wrlten 
are  profound  phUosophers  at  one  mo« 
ment,  and  rail  at  philosophy  the  next ; 
full  of  their  fhture  fame,  yet  despising 
the  only  occupation  that  they  love. 
^'I  am  ready,"  says  Southey,  ^^to 
quarrel  with  my  friends  for  not  mak- 
ing me  a  caipenter,  and  with  myself 
for  devoting  myself  to  pursuits  cer- 
tainly unimportant,  and  of  no  real 
utility  either  to  myself  or  to  others." 
One  goto  nothing  from  letters  of  this 
description.  Our  account  of  Fantiso* 
cracy  we  must  take  from  the  words 
of  the  editor  himself :— * 

*  We  have  seen,"  he  says,  **  that  In  one 
or  two  of  his  early  letters  my  fkther 
speaks  of  emigratioii  to  Amerioa  m  hav- 
ing entered  his  mind ;  and  the  fMliure  of 
the  plans  I  have  Jasi  mentioned  now 
eansed  him  to  torn  his  thoughts  more  de- 
cidedly in  thai  direction  ;  and  the  xeeolt 
was  a  seheme  of  emigration,  to  whioh 
those  who  oonceived  it  gave  tfaie  euphoni- 
ous name  of  '  Pantisociacy.'  This  ideay 
it  appoarSy  was  first  originated  by  Mr 
Coleridge  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends  ; 
and  he  mentioned  it  te  my  father^  on  be- 
coming acqoainted  with  him  at  Oxford. 
Their  plan  was  to  eolleet  as  many  brother 
adTentarers  as  they  could,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  commnnity  in  the  New  Worid 
upon  the  most  thorongbly  social  basis. 
Land  was  to  be  purchased  with  their 
common  contributions,  and  to  be  cultiTat- 
ed  by  their  common  labour.  Each  was 
to  have  his  portion  of  work  assigned  him; 
and  they  calculated  that  a  large  part  of 
their  time  would  still  remain  for  social 
conTerse  and  literary  pursuits.  The 
females  of  the  party — ^for  all  were  to  be 
married  men — ^were  to  cook,  and  peiibrm 
all  domestic  affkirs ;  and  having  eten 
gone  so  far  as  to  plan  the  architecture  of 
their  cottages,  and  the  form  of  their  set- 
tlement, they  had  pictured  as  pleasant  a 
Utopia  as  ever  entered  an  ardent  mind." 
—{P.  211.) 

We  nowhere  gather  what  provision 
was  made  for  any  other  branch  of 
industry  than  the  agriculturaL  Was 
each  man  to  be  his  own  tailor,  shoe- 
maker,  carpenter,  &c.  ?  Or  was  each 
Pantfeocrat  to  train  himself  for  one 
speciid  art,  to  be  practised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  ?  Or  were  they 
to  export  raw  produce,  or  poetry,  the 
results  of  their  much  literary  leisure, 
and  so  obtain  from  the  old  civilised 
countries  the  necessary  articles  for  a 
commodious  life?  If  the  last  was 
their  plan,  their  colony,  by  still  being 
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dependent  apon  other  countries,  would 
lose  its  character  as  a  complete  ex- 
periment of  a  new  social  organisation. 
The  projectors  seem  to  have  thonght 
of  nothing  beyond  the  cnltivation  of 
the  soil,  (if  they  had  even  studied 
this,)  and  the  building  or  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  cottages.  Never 
surely  was  such  a  scheme  of  colonisa- 
tion devised.  Amongst  the  whole 
number  of  emigrants,  there  were  only 
two  who,  apparently,  had  ever  hand- 
led anything  but  books.  Skad^  the 
servant  lad,  and  one  *^  Heath  an 
apothecary  I'*  They  were  all  students, 
poetd,  or  scholars ;  if  they  had  ever 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, tbcy  would  have  found,  on 
unpacking  their  boxes,  that  they  bad 
all  brought  nothing  but  books. 

Southey  having  bad  some  notions 
of  emigrating  before  he  became  a 
Pantisocrat,  is  heard  now  and  then 
to  talk  about  the  price  of  **blne 
trousers  and  cloth  jackets ;"  but  Cole- 
ridge had  a  fixed  idea,  that  all  was 
to  be  done — at  least  all  his  part  was 
to  be  duuo~bv  irresistible  force  of 
argument.  ^*  rantisocracy  !"  he  ex- 
claims, in  a  letter  which  is  here 
quoted ;  '^  Oh  1  I  shall  have  such  a 
scheme  of  it !  My  head,  my  heart, 
are  all  alive.  J  have  drawn  up  mtf 
arguments  m  battle  array. *^  His  head 
and  his  heart !  As  to  what  hands 
could  do,  that  was  to  be  left  to  others, 
lie,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
would  still  draw  np  arguments  In 
battle  array.  "  Up  I  rose,"  he  says 
a  little  further  on,  speaking  of  one 
who  had  ventured  to  laugh  at  their 
project,  **  up  I  rose  terrible  in  reason- 
ing !  **  We  can  well  believe  it ;  and 
if  terrible  reasoning  would  have  found- 
ed a  colony,  he  would  have  been  the 
roost  successful  of  emigrants.  But  it 
is  palpable  that  in  no  other  way,  and 
by  no  other  labour,  would  he  have 
assisted  the  new  settlement.  Tet 
when  Southey,  coming  to  bis  senses, 
relinquished  the  scheme,  Coleridge 
was  ^cvously  oflfended.  He  might 
well,  mdced,  be  the  last  to  resign  the 
project.  Ho  would  have  gloriously 
defended  the  little  band  of  xealots  to 
the  latest  hour  of  their  departure ;  he 
would  have  stood  upon  the  beach, 
and  protected  their  retreat  from  every 
logical  assailant ;  he  would  have  seen 
the  last  man  safely  on  board;  mud 


still  he  would  have  stood,  and  rea- 
soned, till  the  vessel  was  out  of  sight ; 
then  would  he  have  returned  home, 
and  triumphed  in  the  great  Pantiso- 
cratic  settlement  he  had  founded  in 
America! 

Very  absurd,  indeed,  was  this 
scheme — yery  like  what  children  plan 
after  reading  RMn$on  Cnuoe,  But 
we  must  ol»erve,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  worse  than  its  folly.  There 
was  no  moral  obliqiuty.  If  these 
enthusiasts  formed  a  perilous  scheme, 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  whole 
of  the  peril.  In  these  days,  when 
bold  theories  of  social  organisatioa 
are  more  rife  than  ever,  it  may  bo 
well  to  remark,  that  this  is  the  only 
honest  way  to  put  such  theories  to 
the  test  of  experiment.  It  Is  not  fair 
of  the  speculative  man  to  sit  at  home, 
secnre  of  the  enjoyments  which  the 
present  order  of  things  procures  for 
him,  and,  from  his  libraiy- table  and 
his  easy-chair,  to  promulgate  doc- 
trines that  may  be  preparing  the  way 
for  future  revolutions  of  the  most 
disastrous  description.  Unless  he  is 
quite  sure  of  his  speculations,,  such  an 
ad  is  of  the  nature  of  a  crime.  But 
to  go  forth,  as  Southey  and  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  rest  of  the  fhUemal 
band  intended,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  there,  unaided  and 
uninterrupted,  reduce  into  practice 
their  own  theories,  this  would  be  of 
the  nature  of  heroism.  Now,  if  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  thinking  in- 
telligent men  and  women,  who  bavo 
a  firm  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a 
communistic  organisation  of  society, 
we  should  much  like  them  to  make 
the  experiment  in  the  manner  these 
Pantisocrats  designed,  but,  of  course, 
with  vastly  better  preparations  lor 
their  undertaking.  This  would  be 
fair;  and  the  experiment,  though  It 
failed,  would  not  be  without  good 
resnlt.  Let  a  certain  number  of  such 
educated  men  and  women,  willing 
and  able  to  work  with  thehr  hands,  as 
well  as  with  their  brains,  each  one 
previously  trained  to  some  necessary 
or  useful  handicraft,  club  their  for- 
tunes  together.  Let  them  purchase 
a  track  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  wherever  they  think 
fit,  and  then  go  forth  with  all  the 
necessary  implemenu  of  agriculture 
and  maunfactnret  and  the  nqoisite 
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skill  to  use  tbeoiy  and  abundant  store 
of  provision,  and  there  let  them  put 
to  shame,  by  their  brilliant  example 
of  equality  and  fraternity,  the  old 
civilisation  of  mankind,  founded 
hitherto  on  the  law  of  individoal 
property  and  self-reliance.  Who 
would  not  wish  Uiem  success  ?  Even 
those  who  would  prophesy  nothing 
but  failure  for  the  experiment,  woula 
admire  the  courage  and  good  faith  of 
those  who  made  it.  There  are  few 
of  us  who  would  not  like  such  an 
experiment  to  be  made — by  others— 
always  presuming,  that  the  worst 
result  to  those  who  embarked  in  it 
would  be  the  blundering  commence- 
ment of  a  new  colony,  which  would 
soon  mould  itself  on  the  pattern  of  the 
old  societies  of  Europe. 

But  to  return  to  the  course  of  our 
biography.  This  visionary  project, 
while  it  lasted,  was  not  without  its 
real  results  on  the  career  and  fortunes 
of  Soutbey.  Funds  were  to  be  raised, 
and  therefore  a  poem  was  to  be 
written.  He  composed  with  re- 
doubled seal  his  Jo(m  of  Arc,  his  first 
epic,  and  the  first  performance  which 
rendered  him  famous  in  the  world. 
It  was  not,  however,  published  till 
after  the  vision  of  Pantisocracv  had 
vanished  into  thin  air.  The  history 
of  its  publication  is  well  kno^n,  and 
how  Joseph  Cottle,  who  generously 
purchased  the  copyright,  has  for  ever 
linked  his  name  with  those  of  Southey 
and  Coleridge,  by  this  and  other 
good  services  rendered  to  the  young 
poets,  when  as  yet  the  world  knew 
nothing  of  their  greatness. 

The  next  residt  of  his  project  was 
of  a  more  serious  description.  All 
the  Pantisocrats  were  to  be  married. 
Whether,  in  Southey*s  case,  a  previ- 
ous attachment  was  thus  suddenly 
matured  into  a  formal  engagement,  or 
whether  he  had  been  engaged  to  Miss 
Fricker  even  before  this  notable 
scheme  had  been  set  on  foot,  we 
nowhere  learn.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  early  love  of  the  young  poet — 
how  it  rose  and  grew  and  flourished. 
This  momentous  chapter  of  his 
life  is  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  sentence.  It  was  all,  we 
suppose,  that  the  son  knew  of  the 
matter. 

^  In  the  course  of  this  month,  (August 
1794,)  Bir  Coleridge  haviog  returned  from 


his  Bzcursioa  in  Wales,  eame  io  Biistel  i 
and  mj  fitther,  who  was  then  at  Batlu 
having  gone  over  to  meet  him,  introdneed  - 
him  to  Robert  Lovell,  (a  PantisoeiftO 
through  whom,  it  appears,  they  boHif  at 
this  time,  became  known  to  Mr  Cottle  ; 
and  here  also  Mr  Coleridge  first  beeame 
acquainted  with  his  Aiture  wife,  Safih 
Fricker,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  Robert 
Lovell,  fAtf  other  kaving  been  engaged  for 
tome  time  to  my  father.  They  were  the 
daughters  of  Stephen  Fricker,  who  had 
carried  on  a  large  manufactory  of  sugar 
pans  or  moulds  at  Wesibury,  near  Bris- 
tol, and  who,  haTing  fkllen  into  difficulties 
in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  trade 
by  the  American  war,  had  lately  died, 
leaving  his  widow  and  six  children  wholly 
unprorided  for." 

Whatever  was  the  date  or  progress. 
of  the  attachment,  Southey  was  now 
engaged  to  be  married.  But  there 
was  one  person  whose  opinion  had 
not  yet  b^n  consulted  in  all  these 
momentous  enterprises.  ^^  Hitherto," 
siys  Mr  Cuthbert  Southey,  "  all  had 
gone  on  pretty  smoothly ;  the  plan  (tf 
emigration,  as  well  as  my  father'a 
engagement  to  Mary,  had  been  care* 
fuUy  concealed  firom  his  aunt  Miss 
Tyler,  who,  he  was  perfectly  aware, 
would  most  violentlv  oppose  both; 
and  now,  when  at  last  she  became 
acquainted  with  his  intentions,  her 
anger  knew  no  bounds.**  In  fact,  she 
turned  him  instantly— though  it  was 
night,  and  raining  hard— out  of  her 
house,  and  shut  the  door  for  ever 
upon  him. 

We  must  quote  the  letter  in  which 
Southey  gives  an  account  of  this  ter- 
rible denouement.  It  introduces  ua 
at  once  into  the  state  of  affaurs,  his 
enthusiastic  prqject,  aud  the  associates 
with  whom  it  was  to  be  carried  out. 
A  rather  different  account,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  here  given  of  its  origin, 
than  that  which  we  have  quoted  firom 
Mr  Cuthbert  Southey— 

*^  To  Thomas  Southet. 

«  Bath,  Otf«.  19, 1794.    • 

<*My  Dear  Brother  Admiral^— Here's 
a  row  !  here's  a  kick  up  1  here's  a  pretty 
commence  1  We  have  had  a  revolutipn  in 
the  College  Green,  and  I  have  been  turned 
out  of  doors  in  a  wet  night.  Lo  and  be- 
hold !  even  like  my  own  brothers,  I  am 
penniless.  It  was  late  in  the  eimdng  i 
the  wind  blew  and  the  rain  ifll,  and  I 
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had  wilked  from  Bath  la  the  morning. 
Luckily,  my  Other's  old  greatcoat  waa 
at  IiOTell*s ;  1  clapt  it  on,  swallowed  a 
glam  of  brandy,  and  aet  o£  1  met  an  old 
dmnken  man  three  miles  off,  and  was 
obliged  to  drag  him  all  the  way  to  Bath, 
nine  miles  1  Oh  Patience,  Patience  !  thou 
hast  often  helped  poor  Robert  SonUiey, 
bat  nerer  didst  then  stand  liim  in  more 
need  than  on  Friday  the  17th  of  Oeiober 
1794. 

*' Well,  Tom,  here  I  am.  Myanathaa 
declared  she  will  ne?er  tee  my  Hmo  again, 
or  open  a  latter  of  my  writing.  So  be  il. 
1  do  my  duty,  and  will  continne  to  do  it, 
be  the  conseqaenoes  what  they  may.  Yon 
are  unpleasantly  situated,  so  is  my  mo- 
ther, so  were  we  tUlftUl  tkit  gramdtekamt 
of  Pantitoeracjf  fiatked  upom  our  minds, 
and  nuic  all  it  pfrftctly  dfiufki/tU. 

**  Open  war — declared  hostilities  !  The 
ehildren  are  to  come  here  on  Wednesday, 
and  I  meet  them  at  the  Long  Coach  on 
this  erening.  My  aunt  abuses  poor 
LoTcU  meet  unmercifully,  and  attributes 
the  whole  scheme  to  him  :  voa  kmow  it 
wat  concert^  b€ttM€m  BumfU  and  me. 
But  of  all  the  whole  catalogue  of  enormi- 
ties, nothing  enrages  my  aunt  so  much  as 
my  intended  marriage  with  Mrs  LoTelKs 
sister  Edith  :  this  will  hardly  take  place 
till  we  arrive  in  America  ;  it  rouses  the 
whole  army  of  prejudices  in  my  aunt's 
breast.  Pride  leads  the  fiery  host,  and  a 
pretty  kick-op  they  must  make  there.  .  .  . 

**  Eftriftking  is  in  tkt  faireti  train, 
FaTell  and  Le  Grice,  two  young  Pantiso- 
crats  of  nineteen,  join  us  ;  they  possess 
great  genius  and  energy.  1  hare  seen 
neither  of  them,  yet  correspond  with  both. 
You  may,  perhaps,  like  thu  sonnet  on  the 
subject  of  our  emigration  by  Farell.** 
[Wa  skip  the  sonnet.  It  seems  to  have 
been  held  sufficient  testimonial  for  his 
qualifications  as  an  emigrant.]  *'  This  is 
a  Tery  beautiful  piece  of  poetry  ;  and  we 
may  form  a  rery  fair  opinion  of  FaTell 
from  it.  Scott,  a  brother  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, goes  with  us.  So  much  for 
news  relative  to  our  private  politics. 

"  This  id  the  age  of  revolutions,  and  a 
huge  one  we  have  had  on  the  College 
Green.  Poor  Shadrack  is  left  there,  in 
the  burning  fiery  furnace  of  her  displea- 
sure, and  a  prime  hot  berth  has  he  got  of 
it :  he  mlw  me  depart  with  astoni«ihment. 
'  Why,  sir,  yon  be*nt  going  to  Bath  at  this 
time  of  night,  and  in  this  weather  !  Do 
let  me  see  you  sometimes,  and  hear  from 
you,  and  K'od  for  me  when  you  are 
going.' 

**  We  arc  all  well,  and  all  eager  to  de- 
part. March  will  soon  arrive,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  with  us  before  that  time. 

**  Why  should  the  man  who  acts  from 


ooBTietioB  «f  raotiindat  griere  booaoit 
the  prejudiced  are  ofl^a<&d  I  For  mo, 
I  am  fuUy  poaeeaaad  by  the  groat  CMiaa 
to  whioh  I  haTo  doroted  mysolf :  my  coa- 
duoi  has  been  open,  ainoere,  aad  jnst ; 
and  though  the  world  were  to  scorn  and 
neglect  me,  I  ahoold  bear  their  contempt 
with  calmneea.  Fare  thee  well. 
**  Yours  in  brotherly  affoction, 

^  ROBIET  SOUTBBT.'* 

^^  It  might  haT6  bem  hoped/'  ooo- 
tinaet  the  editor,  *'that  thU  storm 
would  hAve  blown  orer;  aod  that, 
when  Paotisoonejr  had  died  a  natural 
death,  and  the  marriage  had  taken 
place,  Miss  lyier'e  angiy  feelings 
might  hare  softened  down ;  hot  it  waa 
not  soothe  aont  and  nephew  nerer 
met  again  1  *' 

To  describe  this  ^natoral  death  of 
Pantisocracy  "  is  liardly  necessary. 
When  the  expense  of  a  paange  to 
America  presented  itself  as  a  serioos 
obstacle,  the  scene  of  the  experiment 
was  shifted  to  Wales,  evidently  a 
mere  stage  in  the  natoral  process  of 
dissolatioD.  Brought  from  America 
to  Wales,  the  scheme  looked  eren  still 
more  hopeless,  and  was  finally  almn- 
doned.  Mr  Cnthbert  Soathey,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work,  says,  speaking  of 
his  father — **the  even  tenor  of  his 
life,  daring  its  greater  portion,  affords 
bat  little  matter  for  pare  biography.'* 
That  portion  of  his  father's  life  with 
which  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
exhibited,  no  doubt,  this  even  tenor ; 
bot  there  are  few  men  whoee  lives 
will,  upon  the  whole,  afford  more  strik- 
ing materials  for  the  future  biogra- 
pher. He  who  passed  the  day  so 
evenly  and  uniftMrmly  at  Keswick, 
amongst  his  books,  and  with  his  ever- 
bosy  pen,  had  experienced  some  of 
the  most  startling  vidssitudes  of  life, 
and  could  recall  scenes  in  which  the 
very  strongest  passions  of  oar  natore 
most  have  been  called  into  play. 

What  a  singular  and  dramatic  po- 
sition—how full  of  agitating  emotions 
— is  that  which  next  in  order  reveals 
itself  1  Pantisocracy  is  relinquished ; 
bot  he  is  engaged  to  be  married. 
Aunt  Tyler  is  unmitigable.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  His  uncle  Hill  comes 
to  the  rescue.  He  is  chapbdn  to  the 
English  Fsctory  at  Lisbon ;  is  at  pre- 
sent on  a  lisit  to  England,  and  will 
shortly  return.  Apparently  he  has 
never  interfered,  by  any  useless  re- 
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monstrances,  with  his  nephew^s  pro- 
ceedings ;  be  now  invites  him  to  re- 
turn with  him  to  Lisbon.  Here,  at 
all  events,  is  an  asylum  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  here  he  may  enjoy  an  interval 
of  quiet  thought,  may  study  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  if  he  will,  may  see 
a  foreign  country ;  above  all,  may 
pursue  his  cogitations  remote  from 
republican  associates — so  thinks  the 
uncle  —  and  from  Miss  Fricker. 
Southey  accepts  the  invitation.  But 
whatever  may  become  of  his  political 
opinions,  he  is  resolved  to  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  commit  any  inconsis- 
tency towards  Edith  Fricker.  As 
soon  as  the  day  was  finally  fixed  for 
his  departure,  he  also  fixed  his  mar- 
riage-day. On  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber 1795,  he  was  married  at  Rad- 
clife  Church,  Bristol.  ^^Immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony,  thepr  parted. 
Edith  wore  her  wedding-nng  hung 
round  her  neck,  and  kept  her  maiden 
name  till  the  report  of  the  marriage 
had  spread  abroad."  Writing  to  his 
friend  Bedford,  he  says,  with  truth 
and  feeling — "  Never  did  man  stand 
at  the  altar  with  such  strange  feelings 
as  I  did.  Can  you,  Grosvenor,  by 
any  effort  of  imagination,  shadow  out 
my  emotion  ?  .  .  .  She  returned 
the  pressure  of  my  hand,  and  we 
parted  in  silence." 

We  cannot  look  upon  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  natural  course  of  a  noble 
and  generous  nature.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  unfair  to  the  uncle.  The 
uncle  had  speculated  on  the  probabi- 
lity that  separation  would  weaken  his 
attachment ;  but  the  nephew  had 
never  stipulated  that  it  should  have 
this  effect.  The  uncle  had  also  anti- 
cipated that  a  change  of  scene  would 
cure  him  of  his  democratic  politics, 
but  this  did  not  put  the  nephew  under 
any  obligation  to  renounce  his  poli- 
tics, or  to  submit  them  as  fully  as 
possible  to  the  experiment  to  be  made 
on  them.  One  motive  for  his  hastened 
marriage,  he  tells  us,  was,  that  in  the 
event  of  his  death  at  Lisbon,  or  on 
the  voyage,  his  widow  might  have 
some  claim  on  the  protection  of  his 
own  relatives,  some  of  whom  were 
wcalthv.  But  on  these  relatives  he 
threw  no  unwarrantable  burden — ^no 
burden  whatever — unless  such  as  pure 
generosity  might  feel.    There  was  no 


young  family  to  be  provided  for.  He 
would  have  left  behind  him  a  widow, 
whose-  prospects  in  life  could  not  have 
been  injured  by  merely  having  borne 
his  name  for  a  few  months.  Southey 
was  of  a  confident  nature,  conscious 
of  his  own  great  abilities,  of  habitual 
and  indomitable  industry.  Notwith- 
standing some  occasional  and  very 
natural  fits  of  depression,  he  must 
have  felt  persuaded  that,  sooner  or 
later,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  he 
should  secure  for  himself  a  respectable 
position  in  life.  He  was  engaged  to 
Edith  Fricker,  and  he  was  determined 
she  should  share  that  position  with 
him,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  she 
shonld  at  all  events  have  no  other 
doubts  or  fears  than  what  the  incon- 
stancy or  perversity  of  fortune  might 
suggest. 

Of  this,  his  first  visit  to  Lisbon, 
very  little  is  recorded.  His  mind 
underwent  no  perceptible  change. 
We  have  "6nly  two  letters  written  by 
him  at  this  period  to  his  friends  in 
England.  From  the  last  of  them,  he 
appears  to  have  been  impatient  to  re- 
turn. It  is  dated  thus — "  Feb.  24, 
1796,  Lisbon,  ftx)m  which  God  grant 
me  a  speedy  deliverance  I" 

He  returned  the  same  man,  and  re- 
turned to  the  same  perplexities.  Full 
of  his  poetry,  occupied  incessantly 
with  literary  projects,  he  has  not  yet 
the  courage  to  trust  to  his  pen  for  the 
necessary  supplies.  He  will  enter 
the  profession  of  the  law.  From  this 
he  will  extract  that  needful  revenue 
which  shall  one  day  establish  him  in 
his  country  house,  with  his  Edith, 
and  amongst  books  of  every  descrip- 
tion— except  the  legal. 

Here  follows  a  chapter  in  his  his- 
tory which,  we  think,  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  of  the  whole;  cer- 
tainly not  the  less  instructive  because 
many  others  have  been,  and  many 
others  will  be,  submitted  to  the  same 
trials.  If  Southey  had  fulfilled  his 
design,  and  completed  his  own  bio- 
graphy, it  is  probably  lipon  this  in- 
terval, between  his  first  and  his 
second  visit  to  Lisbon,  that  he  would 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell 
with  the  greatest  minuteness. 

**  My  father,"  says  the  son,  ^  continoed 
to  reside  in  Bristol  ontil  the  close  of  the 
year  1796,  chiefly  employed  in  working 
up  the  contents  of  his  foreign  note-books 
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Into  LtUen  fnm  Spain  and  Portugal^ 
which  were  pablithed  in  one  Tolome  early 
in  the  following  year.  Thie  ta*k  com- 
pleted, he  determined  to  take  up  hie  re- 
sidence in  London,  and  fkirly  to  com- 
oence  the  stodj  of  the  law,  which  he 
waa  now  enabled  to  do  through  the  true 
Mendship  of  Mr  C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  ftrom 
whom  he  received,  for  some  yean  ftrom 
thit  time,  an  annuity  of  L.  160 — the  prompt 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  during  their 
years  of  college  intimacy.  This  waa  in- 
•deed  one  of  those  acts  (ft  rare  friendship — 
twice  honourable— 'to  him  that  gives 
<and  him  that  takes  it ;'  bestowed  with 
pleasure,  receiTcd  without  any  painful 
feelings,  and  often  rererted  to  as  the 
staif  and  stay  of  those  years  when  other- 
wise he  must  hare  felt  to  the  ftill  all  the 
manifold  eviU  of  being,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it, '  cut  adrift  upon  the  ocean  of 
life.' " 

He  was  fairly  to  commence  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  renouncing  his  poetical 
and  other  literary  lalwars.  If  the 
naasion  of  authorship  had  been  felt 
by  Sonthey  only  in  a  slight  degree — if 
it  had  beeu  a  little  book  be  wanted  to 
write,  just  to  '*  exhale  his  soul,"  and 
then  to  sober  business — this  scheme 
would  have  been  rational  enough ; 
bat  authorship,  with  its  love  of  fame, 
had  become  the  master  passion  of  his 
mind— his  second  nature.  Of  '*  little 
books'*  Southey  never  thought — all 
his  designs  were  vast,  and  they  were 
innumerable.  His  whole  life  was  al- 
ready pledged.  He  was  then  upon 
Madoc,  with  Tkalaba  looming  in  the 
horizon.  He  is  writing  to  hu  friend 
Bedfortl,  just  before  be  proceeds  to 
London  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
law  ;  and  only  note  the  sort  of  impedi- 
menta he  carries  up  with  him,  and  the 
very  auspicious  temper  in  which  he 
enters  on  the  campaign. 

''I  want  to  write  my  tragedies  of 
*  The  Banditti.' 

•«  Of  •  Sebastian.' 

''OfMSezde  Castro.** 

**  Of  <  The  Rerenge  of  Pedro.' 

"  lly  Epic  poem,  in  twenty  books,  of 
-■Madoc.' 

**  lly  noTcl,  in  three  rolumes,  of  '  Ed- 
mund Oliver.' 

**  My  romance  of  '  Ancient  History  of 
Alcas/ 

•*  My  Norwegian  tale  of  * Har- 

/agne.' 

*'  My  Oriental  poem  of  '  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  I>oa  DaatcL' 


*  And,  in  ease  I  adopt  Hoosieaa's  sys- 
tem, ay  * Pains  of  Imagination.' 

^  Thersy  Orotreaory  all  these  I  want  to 
wnte.    .    •    • 

**  The  law  will  neither  amuse  me,  nor 
ameliorate  me,  nor  instmct  me ;  but  the 
moment  it  gives  me  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence— and  I  have  bnt  few  wants — 
then  farewell  to  London.  I  will  get  me 
some  little  house  near  the  sea,  and  near 
a  eonntry  town,  for  the  take  of  the  post 
and  the  bookseller.  .  .  .  And  per- 
haps, QrosTonor,  the  first  Christmas-dav 
yon  pass  with  me  after  I  am  so  settled, 
we  may  make  a  Christmas  fire  of  all  my 
law-books.    Amen,  so  be  it.** 

He  goes  to  London,  and  is  admitted 
of  Gra/s  Inn,  Feb.  7, 1797.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  be  writes  in  a  graver 
mood  to  his  eariy  and  staunch  friend 
Joseph  Cottle. 

*'  I  am  now  entered  on  a  new  way  of 
life,  which  will  lead  me  to  independence. 
Yon  know  that  I  neither  lightly  under- 
take any  S4Bheme,  nor  lightly  abandon 
what  I  hare  undertaken.    .    .    . 

**  As  to  my  literary  pursuits,  after  some 
eonrideration,  I  have  reeolTed  to  post- 
pone 9ttrw  otk4r  till  I  kat€  comduded 
Madoe.  This  mnst  be  the  greatest  of  all 
my  works.  The  structure  is  complete  in 
mv  mind  ;  and  my  mind  is  likewise  stored 
with  appropriate  images.    .     .    . 

*  On  Tuesday  we  ihall  be  settled ;  and 
on  Wednesday  my  legal  studies  begin  in 
tke  wMTkina,  and  I  shall  begin  with 
Madoe  in  ike  etening.  Of  this  it  is  need- 
leas  to  caution  yon  to  say  nothing,  as  I 
mast  have  the  character  of  a  lawyer ;  and 
thon^  I  can  and  miii  unite  the  two  pur- 
suits, no  one  would  credit  the  possibility 
of  the  nuon." 

What  follows  shows,  nevertheless, 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  combine 
things  utterly  inooogmons,  and  the 
miadiief  that  may  ensae  from  the  at- 
tempt. It  was  very  little  that  Sonthey 
oonld  have  studied  the  law,  bnt  the 
effort  to  force  his  attention  to  one 
saMect,  while  his  mind  was  really  ab* 
sorbed  in  another,  and  the  perpetually 
intruding  and  distracting  thought 
that  he  o^gkt  to  be  studying  the  law« 
waa  very  neariy  mining  his  health 
irretrievably,  and  converting  one  of 
the  J  most  buoyant  hilarious  of  men 
into  the  confirmed  hypochondriac 

It  was  in  Febmsjy  he  came  to 
London.  The  spring  no  sooner  ap- 
peared than  he  began  to  |Hne  for  the 
conntry ;  he  felt  his  spirits  exhansted ; 
he  thought  his  legal  studies  ooukl  bo 
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as  wen  pnrsned  mt  the  sea-side  as  in 
the  smoke  of  London ;  he  goes  to 
Borton  in  Hampshire.  There,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  coantry,  he  spends 
the  whole  summer.  In  December  he 
retnms  to  London,  bat  *^  remains 
there  only  a  very  short  time.**  He 
takes  a  cottage  in  the  pretty  village 
of  Westbnry,  there  to  prosecnte  his 
legal  studies.  He  stays  a  twelve- 
month at  Westbnry;  nor  does  be 
again  retnm  to  London  to  reside.  He 
had  attributed  his  ill-health  to  the 
smoke  and  confinement  of  the  metro- 
polis, bnt  it  is  after  his  escape  trom 
London  that  his  health  becomes  seri- 
oosly  deranged.  He  had  not  escaped 
from  his  legal  stndies,  or  rather  from 
the  sense  of  obligation  constantly  im* 
pending  over  him  to  pnrsne  them,  and 
the  oc<»sional  attempts  to  compel  his 
attention  to  the  repnlsive  task. 

The  law  cannot  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing encroached  seriously  on  time  that 
would  have  been  else  devoted  to 
literature.  He  took  long  vacations, 
when  the  hated  text-book  and  the 
detestable  reports  were  banished  en- 
tire! v  from  his  mind.  Speaking  of  his 
residence  at  Westbnry,  he  says,  '^  it 
was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  his 
life :  he  had  never  before  or  since  pro- 
duced so  much  poetry  in  the  same 
space  of  time."  But  still  the  profes- 
sion huDg  over  him,  urging,  from  time 
to  time,  its  distracting  obligations. 
Having  escaped  from  the  smoke  of 
London,  he  now  attributes  his  shat- 
tered nerves  to  the  climate  of  England. 
But  it  was  as  little  the  climate  of 
England,  which  his  constitution  after- 
wards endured  very  well  in  the  cold 
and  rainy  re^ons  of  Cumberland,  as 
it  was  any  faur  amount  of  intellectnal 
labour,  that  was  undermining  his 
health.  It  was  the  sense  of  an  unper* 
formed  task,  and  that  compulsory  and 
distracted  attention,  one  half  hour  of 
which  more  tries  and  fatigues  the 
brain  than  a  whole  morning  spent  in 
willing  harmonious  effort. 

Bearing  these  observations  in  mind, 
the  following  letter  will  be  read  with 
peculiar  interest : — 


(.', 


TO  OaOSTBNOR  C.  BEDFOHD,  BSQ. 

*'  Kingtdown,  BriUol, 
Dee.  21, 1799. 

''  Groarenor — I  think  seriously  of  foing 
abroad.    My  complaint — so  I  am  told  by 


the  opinion  of  many  medieal  men — It 
wholly  a  diseased  sensibility,  (mind  yoBy 
physical  sensibility,)  disordering  the  ftwe* 
tions,  now  of  the  heart,  now  oftlie  intes- 
tioes,  and  gradually  debilitating  me. 
Climate  is  the  obTioos  remedy.  In  m/ 
present  state,  to  attempt  to  undergo  tM 
confinement  of  legal  application  were 
actual  saicide.  I  am  anxious  to  be  well, 
and  to  attempt  the  profeerion  :  muck  in  il 
I  shall  aeyer  do :  sometimes  my  prind- 
ples  stand  in  the  way,  sometimes  the  waal 
of  readiness,  which  I  felt  from  the  finfc 
— a  want  which  I  always  know  in  com- 
pany, and  nsTer  in  solitude  and  silence. 
Howbeit  I  will  make  the  attempt ;  bnt 
mark  yon,  if  by  stage-writing,  or  any 
other  writing,  I  can  acquire  independence, 
I  will  not  make  the  sacrifice  of  nappineso 
it  will  inevitably  cost  me.  I  lore  the 
country,  I  love  study— devotedly  I  love 
it;  bat  in  legal  studies  it  is  only  the 
subtlety  of  the  mind  that  is  exercised. 
.  •  .  .  . 

^  I  am  not  indolent;  I  loath  indolence; 
bat,  indeed,  reading  law  is  laborious  indo- 
lence—it is  thrashing  straw.  I  have  read, 
and  read,  and  read  ;  but  the  devil  a  bit 
can  I  remember.  I  have  given  all  possible 
attention,  and  attempted  to  command 
volition.  No  I  The  eye  read,  the  lipe 
pronoanced,  I  nnderttood  and  re-re«d  it; 
it  was  very  clear;  I  remembered  the 
page,  the  sentence — ^but  cloee  the  book» 
and  all  was  gone  I 

"  I  Baflbr  a  good  deal  trom  illness,  and 
in  a  way  hardly  understandable  by  those 
in  health.  1  start  fh>m  sleep  as  if  death 
had  soiled  me.  I  am  sensible  of  every 
pulsation,  and  compelled  to  attend  to  the 
motion  of  my  heart  till  that  attention  dis- 
turbs it.  The  pain  in  my  side  is,  I  think, 
lessened,  nor  do  I  at  all  think  it  is  con- 
sumption :  organic  affection  it  could  not 
have  been,  else  it  had  been  constant;  and 
a  heart  disease  would  not  have  been  per- 
ceived there.  I  must  go  abroad,  and  re- 
cruit under  better  skies." — (VoL  ii.  p.  88.) 

He  reads  and  reads,  and  he  com- 
prehends, but  he  does  not  remember. 
It  would  have  been  marvellous  if  he 
did,  reading  always  with  a  divided 
attention.  He  never  could  bring  all 
his  mind  to  this  task.  "I  would 
rather,"  he  says  in  one  place,  **  write 
an  epic  poem  than  read  a  brief.*' 
And  in  the  most  self-oongratolatoiy 
moment,  when  he  is  the  most  recon- 
ciled, or  in  the  least  bad  hnmour  with 
the  law,  he  writes  thus :  \^  I  advance 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  BiackUane 
and  Modoc  I  I  hope  to  finish  my 
poem  and  begin  my  practice  in  about 
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two  yeara.  I  am  clearing  a  farm ;  I 
am  painting  a  landscape  that  shall 
rival  Claade  Lorraine  I  ** 

Sonthej  bad  resolved  to  be  poet 
and  lawrer  both.  If  he  had  really 
delighted  in  both  stndies—as  Sir 
William  Jones  seems  to  have  done — 
he  might,  like  Sir  William,  have 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  excellence 
in  both.  We  have  a  living  example 
before  ns  of  a  jndge  who  has  written 
a  far  more  beautiful  poem  than  half- 
a-dozen  Sir  Williams  conld  have  in- 
dited. But  with  Sonthey  one  of  these 
studies  was  not  only  indifferent  but 
intolerable,  whilst  the  other  was  most 
delectable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  attempt  to  unite  them 
was  ruiniug  one  of  the  best  constitu- 
tions that  a  student  was  ever  blest 
with  by  nature.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  he  had  much  longer  seriously 
persisted  in  this  attempt,  there  would 
have  been  a  general  wreck  and  min 
of  mind  and  body  both. 

"  My  health,"  he  says,  writing  to 
Mr  May,  ^*  fluctuates,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  climate  is  sadly  and 
sufficiently  obvious,  lest,  though  my 
disease  should  prove  of  no  serious 
danger,  the  worst  habits  of  hypochon- 
driasm  fasten  upon  me,  and  palsy  all 
intellectual  power.**  He  took  the 
wisest  resolution  the  circorostances  of 
the  case  admitted  of— he  embarked  for 
Lisbon.  He  threw  off  entirely— at 
all  events  for  a  season,  perhaps,  in 
secret,  for  ever— the  anxious  burden 
of  the  law.  He  gave  his  whole  soul 
to  poetry ;  rode  about  in  the  paradise 
of  C  intra,  and  wrote  the  concluding 
books  of  his  Thalaba.  So  was  he 
rescued  from  the  fate  of  a  nervous 
hypochondriac  patient. 

It  is  a  piece  of  advice  we  would 
give  to  every  man,  but  especially  to 
the  student.  Harmonise  your  labours. 
If  ambition  prompt  yon  to  mingle  two 
eonflictinff  studies  that  will  not  accord, 
that  breed  perpetual  dvil  war  in  the 
mind,  we  charge  yon  to  fling  away 
ambition.  If  the  higher,  and  more 
ambitious,  and  more  beloved  stody — 
be  it  science,  or  poetry,  or  philosophy — 
will  not  yield,  then  choose  at  once  for 
uf  and  poverty,  if  such  most  be  the 
alternative.  Better  anvthing  than  a 
mined  disordered  mind;  or,  if  yon 
prefer  the  expression,  than  a  coo- 
flrmed  cerebral  disease. 


Very  pleasant  was  the  Vtfd  that 
Sonthey  led  at  Lisbon  and  at  Cintra, 
and  very  agreeable  are  the  letters  that 
he  writes  to  England  during  thia 
second  visit  to  the  Peoinsola. 

^  Yon  would  be  amased,**  he  says  in 
one  of  them,  "  eonld  yon  see  Edith  and 
myself  on  ass-haek— I  tittiog  sideways, 
gloriootly  Usy,  with  a  boy  to  beat  my 
Baymrdo,  ai  well  adapted  to  me  as  e?er 
that  wild  eoarser  was  to  Rinaldo.  In 
this  climate  there  is  no  walking,  a  little 
ezeroise  heate  so  immoderately;  bat  their 
eork  woods,  or  fir  woods,  and  mountain 
glens,  and  rock  pyramids,  and  eTer-flow- 
iag  foantains,  and  lemon-grores  erer  in 
flower  and  in  fruit,  want  only  society  to 
become  a  paradise.  0>ald  I  bat  colonise 
Cintra  with  half-a-doien  fkmilies,  I  shoald 
never  wish  to  leave  it.  As  it  is,  I  am 
eomfortable,  my  health  eeUbliehing  itself, 
my  spirits  everiastingly  partaking  the 
sanshine  of  the  climate.  Yet  I  do  hanger 
after  the  bread-aad-batter,  and  the  fire- 
side comforts,  and  the  intellect  of  Eng- 
land."—{Vol.  iL  p.  109.) 

On  his  retnm  to  England  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  law,  or  we  hear  only 
that  it  was  entirely  abandoned.  We 
find  him  writing  to  Bedford  (p.  159^ 
about  one  solitary  remaining  law-book 
— ^*'  my  whole  proper  stock — whom  I 
design  to  take  up  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Etna,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
throwing  him  down  straight  to  the 
devil" 

His  sofonm  in  the  Continent  had 
led  him  to  think  that  some  foreign 
eonanlship  wonld  not  be  unacceptable. 
No  appomtment  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, offered  itself.  That  of  private 
secretary  to  Mr  Corry,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  was  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  he  accepted  it. 
^*  This  had  l>een  brought  about,*'  says 
the  Editor,  ''  throngh  his  friend  Mr 
Riekman,  who  was  at  that  time  secre- 
tarr  to  Mr  Abbot,  and  in  consequence 
residing  in  Dublin — an  additional  in- 
docement  to  my  father  to  accept  the 
appotntme&t,  as  he  wonld  have  to 
reude  there  himself  during  half  the 
year.** 

fle  went  to  Dublin  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  office,  but  soon  after 
returned  to  London,  where  the  Irish 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in 
the  habit  of  residing  dnrins;  the  win- 
ter portion  of  the  year.  Mr  Corry  is 
desoribed  as  a  man  of  mild  nnassom- 
iDf  OMumerB;  and  **the  ChsDceUor 
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and  his  acribe"  got  on  very  well  r/iatefta.  Theconclndlngbookgof  T/ia- 
together.  But  the  Chancellor  dis-  '-.'."— •i.nt,.i.^-™in™„.,icn,i™nf <-_.-!_ 
covered  that  be  had  notbing  to  do  for 
his  very  cleTer  secretary.  Haviiig 
DO  iaSdent  ofBcial  employment,  he 
proposed  to  him  to  nndertake  thn 
tniUon  of  his  aon.  Tliis  "  was  not  in 
the  bond,"  nor  at  all  suited  to  Sou- 
they's  habits  and  indinations.  To 
me  his  own  words,  he  tiierefi»e  re- 
signed "  a  foolish  office,  and  a  good 
awary." 

This  was  the  last  serions  attempt 
be  made  to  obtain  the  necessaiy  sop- 
plies  from  any  other  source  than  hia 
pen.    He  betook  himself  steadily  to 

reviewing  and  other  literary  wOTk.  benfcficence ;  for  these  last  occopy  ni 
The  Atautat  Regitttr  offered  Mm  small  space  in  it.  No  relative  can 
'Constant  employment  till  tiie  Qwar-  put  in  a  claim  to  hia  assistnnce  bnt  it 
terbf  was  established.  For  his  reei-  i^  granted  to  the  ntmoet  of  bis  power, 
dence,  he  thonght  first  of  Richmond,  and  often  beyond  snch  restrictions  as 
on  the  Thames;  then  of  the  Valley  of  pnulence,  and.  a.  regard  to  nearer 
Neath  in  Wales;  finally,  he  estab-  ulnims,  woiild  snggc^t.  He  Is  open  to 
lished  himself  at  Keswick.  the  very  enthasiasra  of  friendship,  and 


/aid— thatch  armin  g  episod  e  aiLaila — 
were  written  amongst  the  hills  nnd  the 
cork  forests  of  Cintrn.  The  completed 
manuscript  was  sent  to  England,  and 
was  publifilied  soon  after  his  own 
return.  Madoc  there  received  its  last 
corrections  and  additions.  The  time 
is  now  come  when  we  can  take  a 
glance  at .  these  and  oihpr  poetical 
works,  which  were,  and  still  are,  the 
hasis  of  bis  fame.  The  anthor  is  now 
iiimself  moored  safely  In  still  waters, 
and  his  life  henc«forth  is  little  more 
than  the  history  of  his  writings,  of  his 
mind,  hia  opinions,  and  his  acts  of 


We  have  Ibns  brought  down  bis 
biography  to  the  period  when,  bis 
political  opinions  considerably  modi- 
fied, andbis  literary  avocations  clearly 
defined  before  him,  he  takes  np  his 
residence  at  that  place  which  will  tor 
ever  be  associated  with  his  name,  and 
assumes  that  character  and  positio 


prepared  for  any  self-sacrifice  that  the 
most  romnnlic  sense  of  duty  can  de- 
mand. Nor  is  there  any  jonng  poet 
struggling  with  that  world  which  his 
love  of  letters  has  made  appear  so 
harah  and  cruel,  to  whom  Sonthey 
does  not  extend  his  sympathy,  hia 
guidance,  and  hia  aid.    Bnt  as  the 


n  which  he  was  so  long  known  abd  remaining  portion  of  our  task  wonld 

honoured  by  hia  contemporaries.  Be-  occupy  more  space  than  we  conld 

fore  leaving  England,  on  his  second  assign  to  it,  and  as  we  have  arrived 

voyage  to  Lisbon,  he  had  written  at  a  lUr  halting- place,  we  will  li«« 

Madoe,  (that  is,  in  its  rongb  state,)  break  off  ftv  the  present, 
and  had  composed  the  greater  part  M 
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THB  MIHI8TRT  AND  IHE  AORICULTUBAL  UTTEBSST. 


Ik  the  Speech  deli%'ered  from  the 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
Seeaion  of  Parliament,  the  following 
paasage  will  be  found  : 

^*  Notwithstanding  the  large  redac- 
tions of  taxation  which  have  been 
effected  in  late  years,  the  receipts  of 
the  Revenue  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  state  of  the  Commerce  and  Mann- 
factores  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  such  as  to  afford  general  employ- 
ment to  the  labonriog  classes.  I 
have  to  lament,  however,  the  difficol- 
ties  which  are  still  felt  by  that  impor- 
tant body  among  my  people  who  are 
owners'  and  occapiers  of  land ;  bat  it 
is  my  confident  hope  that  the  pros- 
peroas  condition  of  other  classes  of 
iny  subjects  will  have  a  favourable 
effect  in  diminishing  those  difficulties, 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture." 

Without  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  phraseology  of  this 
Address,  it  will,  we  think,  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  recollects  the  dis- 
sensions of  last  year,  that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  by  inserting  in 
the  royal  Address  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are 
labouring,  have  virtually  abandoned 
their  ground;  and  are  not  now,  as 
formerly,  prepared  to  maintain  that 
agricultural  depression,  arising  from 
low  prices,  is  to  be  considered  simply 
as  an  accident,  and  not  as  the  result 
of  legislation.  Last  year  we  were 
told,  on  high  Ministerial  authority, 
that  the  low  prices  then  current  were 
merely  exceptional,  and  could  not 
continue ;  and  that  a  signal  check  had 
been  given  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain.  ^*  Therefore, "  said  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  ^Mhe  farmer  need  not 
apprehend  that  ruin  from  the  opera- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  which  he  at  present 
anticipates  from  prices  under  40s.  a 
quarter."  But  time,  more  infallible 
tnan  Sir  Charles  Wood,  or  any  other 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
poved  that  all  these  notions  arc  fal- 
lacies. The  importation  continues, 
and  prices  droop.  During  the  twelve 
months  which  ha%'e  elaps^,  there  has 
b^n  no  symptom  of  rallying ;  and  it 


is  now  almost  nnlTersally  admitted^ 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  is  permaneoty 
and  must  so  continue  in  tne  absence 
of  a  protective  duty. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  a  fal- 
lacy cleared  out  of  our  path.  The 
idea  that  high-farming  can  ever  be 
made  an  adequate  subetitnte  for  pro- 
tection, was  exploded  last  vear ;  and 
now  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs  to  de- 
monstrate that  importations  cannot 
continue,  have  been  abandoned.  The 
state  of  the  case  is  precisely  that 
which  we  laid  before  the  public  in 
January  18d0 ;  and  no  one  thinks  of 
denying  it.  Even  those  journals, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
hazarded  vaticinations  as  to  rises  in 
the  value  of  produce,  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  theur  fallibility,  or  drop 
their  pretensions  to  the  mantle  of  the 
gifted  seer. 

The  matter  is,  therefore,  very 
materially  simplified.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  holding  that  henceforth,  under 
the  system  of  free  ports,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in 
England  will  not  exceed  408.,  and 
may  possibly  be  much  lower  when 
the  resources  of  the  Continent  and 
America,  both  aware  of  their  market, 
are  fully  developed.  In  Scotland, 
the  average  must  necessarily  be  two 
or  three  shillings  less.  A  corres- 
ponding fall  has  taken  place,  and  will 
continue,  in  all  other  kinds  of  cereal 
crop  and  of  provisions.  If  these  data 
are  admitted— and  a  very  short  period 
will  now  suffice  to  establish  or  refute 
their  accuracy — the  agricultural  ques- 
tion mav  be  discussed  without  any 
specialities  whatever.  Every  man 
throughout  the  country  will  have  the 
means  of  forming  his  judgment  upon 
the  actual  workuiff  of  the  measure, 
and  its  effect,  both  direct  and  indut>ct, 
upon  all  branches  of  British  indus- 
try.  It  is  most  desirable,  on  every 
account,  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  this.  Our  opponents — 
perhaps  naturally  enough  exaspe- 
rated at  the  prolongation  of  a  combat 
in  which  they  have  been  uniformly 
worsted  when  the  weapons  of  argu- 
ment were  employed,  and  being  more- 
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over  aware,  from  symptonig  uljicli  latterly  was  bardly  deoieil,  that  tbe 
are  everynbcre  inaair>.'sto<i,  tliat  tho  agriciiJtaraJ  interest  coald  not  malD- 
period  of  delusion  ia  nearly  gone  by—  taiu  itself  under  the  pressure  of  the 
have  over  and  over  a^ain  chiirgod  tlie  growing  competition.  But  tbose  who 
coDntry  party  and  it^  cliii^  with  held  sucb  language  seemed  to  baVD 
a  desire  to  cnt  short  the  esperi-  forgotten  that  the  experiment,  upon 
ment,  before  its  results  weie  eafflci-  the  aaccesa  of  which  they  bad  staked 
ently  apparent.  We  need  hardlysay  their  rcputaliou  for  sagacity,  was  ftU 
that  the  charge  is  utterly  unfounded,  the  while  progressing  before  the  eyes 
We  have  do  wish  to  precipitate  mat-  of  the  nation.  Had  its  progress  been 
ters,  or  to  effect  by  n  coup-tk-main  BuccessfaiaDdsatisfactoiy.thecouatry 
that  alteration  whicli  never  can  be  partymust  long  ere  this  have  dwindled 
permanent  unless  ba^ed  on  tbe  con-  away  into  notbing.  Can  our  oppo- 
victioQ  of  tbe  majority  of  tho  const!-  nents  not  sec  that  it  is  tbe  failure  of 
stuencies  of  the  Empue.  We  have  no  Free  Tra<le  alone  which  constitutes  our 
desire  to  take  a  leaf  from  tbe  book  of  strength  ?  In  the  late  debate  apon 
recent  statesmen,  and  lo  induce  mem-  Ur  Disraeli's  motion.  Sir  James 
bers  of  Parliament  to  act  contrary  to  Graham, wboisccrtainlynotapttoex- 
tbose  declarations  on  the  fiiitli  of  aggerate  the  power  of  his  opponents, 
which  they  were  returned.  But  we  spoke  as  follows ;  "I  sec  very  plainly 
arc  entitled— nay,  we  are  bound— to  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and 
watch  the  experiment  as  it  proceeds,  serious  struggle.  1  see  a  party  of 
And  ever  and  anon  to  declare  our  gentlemen  in  tills  and  tbe  other  honsa 
honest  and  sincere  oiiinion  ns  to  the  of  Parliament,  powerful  in  numbers, 
nature  of  Its  working.  We  cannot  abut  powerful  in  tbe  respect  in  which  they 
our  eyes  to  the  vast  injury  wliicb  it  is  ai'e  held  for  their  peraonol  and  beredi- 
cauaing,  and  has  already  caused,  to  a  tary  vu-iues,  having  great  influence  in 
most  important  and  nuiiierous  class  of  the  country,  aud  groat  possessions, 
our  fellow -countryman  ;  we  cannot  They  are  an  iiitcrest  which.  Dp  to  the 
reconcile  ourselves  to  tbe  operation  of  present  moment,  baa  commanded 
a  system  which  has  noduubtedly  dis-  great  Influence  with  the  Government ; 
appointed  the  espectalioiis  even  of  Its  and,  with  tbe  main  body  of  tbe  com- 
fonuders.  We  have,  thercfuro,  when-  muuity  at  their  back,  they  exerclae  a 
ever  that  was  needful,  expressed  our  power  upon  any  question  that  is  irrc- 
opinlon  without  any  reservation  what-  aistible.  .  .  .  With  such  opponents 
ever ;  and  we  shall  cotitiuue  to  do  so,  it  behoves  us  lo  prA  up  our  loins.  I 
not  the  less  conBdenlly  because  tbe  know  not  whether  the  watchword, 
views  which  we  enlcrtain  are  now  '  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  1'  may  not 
openly  adopted  and  received  bj  niauy,  already  have  been  given.  It  is  clear 
who  were  heretofore  unwilling  lo  dia-  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  protec- 
tnrb  a  course  of  legisluiion  which  had  tion  most  prepare  for  a  severe  con- 
been  deliberately  sanctioned  by  the  teat.  They  must  stand  npoo  the  de- 
State,  feusive.  TbeymustHtaudtothcirarms, 
We  beg  to  assure  the  Free-Traders  ood  close  their  ranks,  and  prepare 
that  we  never,  for  one  iiiomcnt,  uoder-  for  a  firm,  manly,  and  uncompromia- 
estimated  tbe  advantages  uf  their  ijig  resistance  I "  Now,  considering 
position.  At  the  commencement  of  that  not  more  than  two  years  have 
this  Parliament,  they  bad  a  majority  elapsed  since  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
large  enough— -snppo slag  that  their  Liberal  journals  to  aver  that  the 
cause  was  good,  and  their  boasted  country  party  was  all  but  ex- 
eupcrlment  successful— to  render  all  tinct,  helpless  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
idea  of  a  return  of  protection  perfectly  mous,  and  unsupported  beyond  its 
futile  aud  hopeless.  And,  therefore,  doors,  this  estimate  of  Sir  James 
we  were  told,  day  after  day,  aud  Graham  is  undoubtedly  remarkable, 
month  after  month,  that  it  was  in  vain  We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  how  it 
for  us  to  struggle  against  tbe  tide —  is  that  tbe  cause  of  protecttou  has 
that  a  course  of  policy  such  as  this,  made  so  prodigious  a  stride— why  it 
once  commenced,  mast  be  regarded  as  should  now  appear  so  formidable  in 
irrevocable— and  that  we  were  merely  the  eyes  of  an  old  and  experienced 
losing  timo  in  demonstrating,  what  alatesman?    No  other  reason  can  be 
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assigned  than  the  justice  of  the  cause 
which  the  country  party  have  main- 
tained, and  the  failure  of  the  experi- 
ment to  which  their  adversaries  were 
pledged.  If  there  are  any  new  '^  op- 
ponents **  to  Free  Trade  within  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  have  either 
been  sent  there  by  constituencies  since 
the  present  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned, or  they  have  become  convinced 
of  the  error  of  their  former  views,  and 
seceded  from  the  Ministerial  ranks. 
If,  beyond  the  House  of  Commons, 
men  arc  changing  their  opinions  to 
that  extent  which  Sir  James  Graham 
indicates,  surely  that  is  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the  party  which  still  is 
dominant— no  tesumony  which  can  be 
adduced  to  support  the  wisdom  of  their 
policy.  Kather  should  it  be  to  us  a 
great  encouragement  to  persevere  as 
we  have  begun,  for  it  conveys  a  direct 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  those 
argiiments  which  we  have  all  along 
maintained. 

Very  absurd  indeed  Is  the  accusa- 
tion, that  the  Protectionists  will  not 
allow  fair  play  to  the  progress  of  the 
experiment.  Hitherto  the  promoters 
of  the  experiment  have  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  have  been  allowed  to 
go  on  without  any  check  or  impedi- 
ment. They  profess  themselves  to  be 
extremely  well  satisfied  with  the  result; 
and  yet,  singularly  enough,  whenever 
adivision  occurs  upon  any  point  arising 
from  their  policy,  they  find  their 
boasted  majority  becoming  less  and 
less.  The  conduct  of  the  Protectionist 
party  has  indeed  been  marked  by  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  forbearance. 
But  the  supporters  of  the  cause  without 
the  walls  of  St  Stephen*s  have  full  re- 
liance on  the  integrity  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  their  champions  within. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  distinct 
announcement  of  Ix>rd  Stanley  that, 
*^  it  is  not  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  the 
country  at  large  that  the  battle  must 
be  fought,  and  the  triumph  achieved ;" 
and  they  have  no  desire,  through  rash 
impatience,  to  endanger  the  coming 
victory.  But,  whilst  refraining  from 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Free-Trade  system,  our  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  are  by  no  means 
oblivious  of  their  duty.  The  peculiar 
burdens  on  land  and  agricultural  pro- 
perty and  prodnca  have  not  been  re* 


moved,  notwithstanding  the  promises 
which  were  made ;  and  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  announced 
that  he  had  a  surplus  of  revenue  in 
hand,  the  Government  has  very  natu- 
rally been  called  upon  to  consider, 
whether  that  surplus  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  alleviation  of  the  dis- 
tress among  ^^  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  laud,*'  admitted,  in  the  Royal 
Speech,  to  exist;  and  whether,  in 
fact,  they  have  not  a  righteous  claim 
to  a  considerable  reduction  of  their 
burdens  ? 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  Mr  Disraeli*s 
motion,  which  was  negatived,  in  a 
crowded  house,  by  a  majority  of  only 
FOURTKEK.  In  the  proposal  itself 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable — 
nothing  which  even  faction  could  lay 
hold  ot  The  difficulties  of  one  class 
in  the  community  were  admitted  by 
Ministers,  and  contrasted  by  them 
with  the  general  prosperity  which  was 
assumed  as  the  condition  of  all  others. 
It  was  not  denied,  but  rather  stated 
as  matter  of  exultation,  that  this 
general  prosperity  arose  from  the 
same  cause  which  had  occasioned  the 
depression — that  the  same  fountain 
had  given  forth  both  sweet  and  bitter 
waters,  refreshing  and  enlivening  on 
the  one  side,  whilst,  on  the  other,  it 
spread  decay.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  not  be  denied,  by  any 
unprejudiced  person,  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters—not  to  come  forward  voluntarily 
with  any  remission  to  the  suflTenug 
class,  which  might  be  construed  as  a 
favour — but  seriously  to  consider  whe- 
ther or  not  the  statement  preferred  on 
the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  that  they 
were  unjustly  and  unequally  burdened 
and  restricted,  was  true;  and  if  it  were 
tme,  then  to  accord  relief  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner.  Surry  are  we, 
indeed,  to  say,  that  neither  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  nor  such  <»f  the 
supporters  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
as  spoke  and  voted  on  the  motion, 
had  the  courage  to  face  openly  this 
question  of  abstract  justice.  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  the  propoi^ition 
was  made  by  a  leader  of  the  country 
party,  and  that  it  was  generally  sup- 
ported by  those  op|H>sed  to  their  com- 
mercial policy.  These  circumstances 
were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  secure 
its  rejection,  even  had  the  disctusion 
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of  U  not  involved  poiots  to  which  no 
Free-Trader  has  ever  ;et  Tentured  to 
address  bimaetf. 

Wliat  these  points  are,  we  shall 
presently  examioe.  But  first  let  as 
go  back  for  a  little  to  what  are  miii- 
tera  of  history, 

Iq  the  first  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Commons,  dnriog 
the  eventful  Session  of  1846,  the  lata 
Sir  Kobert  Feel,  while  paving  the  way 
for  the  iotroductiou  of  his  Free-Trade 
measures,  made  the  following  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  peculiar  hardens 
npon  land ;— "Furtbor,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  land  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tecLion  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
burdens  which  it  bears.  But  that  is 
a  question  of  justice,  rather  than  of 
policy  :  /  hone  always  fill  and  main- 
tamed  llial  the  land  is  subject  to  pecu- 
liar burdens;  but  yon  have  the  power 
of  weakening  the  force  of  that  argu- 
ment by  the  removal  of  the  burden, 
or  making  compensation.  The  first 
three  objections  to  the  removal  of 
protection  are  objections  founded  un 
considerations  of  public  policy.  T/ie 
last  u  a  question  uj'jiatice,  which  may 
be  delermintd  by  giving  tomt  eountcr- 
bakmcing  advantage."  Further,  uu 
the  very  same  evening,  the  prt-seiit 
Premier,  Lord  John  Kussell,  thoii;jhi 
fit  to  read  to  the  House  of  Comiiiuik^ 
a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  by 
him  to  Her  Majesty,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract ;  —  "  The 
measures  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
in  contemplation  appear  to  have  Ijeen 
— a  present  suspension  of  the  duties 
of  corn— a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
at  no  remote  period,  preceded  by  a 
diminution  of  duties— re/f^  (o  t/ie  oc~ 
eupiers  ofkmdfrom  burdens  by  which 
they  are  peculiarly  affected,  so  far  M  it 
may  be  practicable.  Upon  full  con- 
sideration of  these  proposals.  Lord 
John  Russell  is  pi'epared  to  asaant  to 
the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  to  the 
Jiscfd  relief  u>bich  it  was  intended  to 
afford."  On  that  evening,  (2£d 
January  1846.)  Lord  John  was  in  % 

Seculiai'ly  communicative  mood  ;  for, 
esides  the  letter  of  I6th  December 
1845,  of  which  the  foregoing  Is  an 
eKtracI,  he  read  to  tlie  House  another 
epistle,  diited  the  20lh,  informing  Her 
Majesty  that  be  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  form  an  Administration.  That 
letter,  moreover,  contaioa  a  sketch  of 
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what  tlio  noble  lord  proposed  to  have 
done,  provided  it  bad  been  possible  to 
procure  the  aid  ofthat  galaxy  of  talent 
with  which  ho  is  now  surronnded. 
''  Lord  John  Russell  would  have 
formed  his  Ministry  on  the  basis  of  a 
complete  free  trade  in  com,  to  be 
established  at  once,  without  gradation 
or  delay.  lie  would  have  accompanied 
that  propotal  Willi  measures  of  relief. 
Id  a  considerable  extent,  oj  the  occu- 
piers of  land,  from  the  burdens  to 
which  they  art  subjected." 

Now,  we  beg  the  reader  distinctly 
to  mark  the  character  of  these  several 
admissions  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Tbey 
were  made  five  years  ago — ore  qoite 
unequivocal — and  demonstrate  the 
opiuiou  of  both,  that,  in  juttiee,  no 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
laws  which  regulated  the  admission 
of  foreign  grain,  without  granting  to 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil  a  relief  from 
their  peculiar  burdens.  Tliis  la  a 
mattei-  which  it  is  very  necessary  to 
keep  in  view,  inasmuch  as  we  can- 
not compliment  Lord  Jobu  Bnssell 
on  bis  general  ethical  perceptions, 
lie  has  an  odd  way  of  addressing  the 
whole  azrioultural  body  as  if  tbey 
were  liable  tor  the  conseqaences  « 
lilt'  riL-i'^ciIiio  or  acceptance  of  certain 
pra|i05als,  wliicb,  in  office  or  out  of  it, 
be  thought  pi-opcr  to  make  to  cei-tain 
members  of  Parllanieut— a  mode  of 
dealing  which,  in  our  hnmble  mind, 
is  more  suitable  to  a  sharp  attorney 
than  to  a  wise  aud  enlightened 
statastuan. 

What  followed  is  well  koown  to 
everyone.  The  Free- Trade  measuroa 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  were 
carried,  aud  Lord  John  Russell  snc- 
coeded  him  in  office ;  still,  however, 
not  one  word  was  heard  about  the 
promised  relief  to  the  agiicolturista. 
Itisquitetruetbattherewas  no  explicit 
bargain,  but  justice  is  independent  of 
bargains.  Both  Wiiisters  had  ex- 
proved  their  opinion  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  reijcul  of  tlie  Com  Laws, 
it  was  not  only  reasonable,  but  just, 
thiit  the  agricoUnriste  should  be 
relieved  from  certain  bui'dena  peculiar 
to  them  alone ;  and  yet  neither  of 
tlicm  took  one  step  in  the  direction  of 

justice.  At  that  time  it  was  notorions 
that  neither  of  them  contemplated 
the  diaastrona  effects  of  tbeir  mes- 
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801*68  upon  tbe  landed  interest  They 
imagined— foolishly  enough,  it  i8  trae, 
bnt  in  accordance  with  the  false  data 
on  which  they  proceeded — ^that  very 
limited  snpplies  of  grain  would  be 
thrown  into  this  country,  and  that 
consequently  prices  could  not  be 
affected  to  any  large  degree.  We 
cannot  read  the  different  speeches  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  guarded  as  they 
were,  without  concluding  that  be 
never  contemplated  a  permanent  fall 
in  the  price  of  wheat  below  60s.  per 
quarter,  if  he  even  expected  it  to  drop 
so  low ;  and  yet,  these  being  his 
calculations,  he  admitted  that  it  was 
not  jnst  to  expose  the  agricultural 
body  to  that  contingency,  without 
giving  them  a  measure  of  relief.  We 
all  know  what  has  occurred.  An 
average  of  40.<«.  is  now  considered  a 
high  price  in  England,  as  markets  go; 
and  in  Scotland  we  are  settling  down 
to  36s. ;  yet  still  the  preliminary 
measure  of  justice,  which,  according  to 
both  Ministers,  ought  to  have  accom- 
panied the  re}>eal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
IS  withheld.  With  a  surplus  in  their 
bands,  Ministers  refrain  from  applying 
it  to  the  discharge  of  the  just  debt ; 
and  when  the  debt  is  claimed — as  it 
was  the  other  day  by  Mr  Disraeli, 
In  terms  not  less  distinct  than  forcible 
— they  give  it  the  go-by,  and  com- 
mence declaiming  on  the  impolicy  of 
a  return  to  protection — a  point  which 
was  not  U'fora  them ! 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  obser%'e 
the  limits  of  conventional  decorum 
while  commenting  on  conduct  like  this. 
Had  Mr  Disraeli  demand^  the  re- 
imposition  of  a  duty,  whether  fixed  or 
variable,  we  should  of  course  have 
expected  that,  however  strong  his 
case,  he  would  be  met  by  strenuous 
opposition.  The  Whigs  have  com- 
mitted themselves  so  far  that,  were  it 
proved  to  them  that,  in  the  coarse  of 
a  single  year,  the  whole  agricnltural 
interest  must  perish  unless  their  whole 
mtem  of  commercial  policy  were 
changed,  we  should  not  expect  them 
to  step  in  and  offer  to  stay  the  cala- 
mity. In  this  line  of  dogged  inaction 
and  obstinacy  they  would  probably 
receive  the  congenial  support  of  the 
small  rump  of  Conservative  rene- 
gades, who  follow  them  rather  throngh 
the  necessity  of  their  degraded  poei- 
tion,  than  Irom   any   abatnet  love 
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they  bear  to  tbe  Whig  dominant 
faction.  Bat  Mr  Disraeli  asked 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  simply 
pointed  out  the  fact,  which  could 
brook  no  denial,  that  certain  burdens 
and  restrictions  were  still  imposed 
apon  the  agriculturists,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  entering,  on  any- 
thing like  equal  terms,  into  that 
coarse  of  competition  which  is  the 
glory  and  essence  of  Free  Trade.  He 
demanded  the  removal  of  these,  or, 
at  all  events,  an  impartial  adjustment 
of  them,  in  order  that  the  British 
agriculturist  might  have  fair  play, 
and  not  be  brought  into  the  field  loaded 
and  oppressed  by  a  weight  which 
no  other  class  of  the  community  is 
called  upon  to  bear.  It  was  no  ques- 
tion of  countervailing  duties  to  put 
the  British  on  a  level  with  the  foreign 
producer :  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
home  taxation  between  class  and 
class,  and  between  man  and  man. 
Under  the  system  of  protection, 
burdens  had  been  laid  largely  upon 
the  land,  and  the  land  alone ;  restric- 
tions had  been  laid  upon  the  occupiers, 
forbidding  them  to  grow  certam 
valuable  crops,  in  order  that  the 
revenue  might  be  maintained  by 
fixed  customs -duties,  levied  on  the 
same  articles  when  imported  from 
foreign  countries;  and  certain  other 
produce  was  placed  under  the  fetters 
of  the  Excise.  The  system  of  pro- 
tection fell,  bnt  the  burdens  and 
restrictions  remain.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  foreign  question — apart  from 
considerations  whether  the  owner  and 
occopier  of  land  in  Britain  can  com- 
pete with  foreigners  in  his  own  market 
on  equal  terms  whilst  the  burden  of 
British  taxation  remains  undiminished 
— lies  the  question  of  fair  and  equal 

anstment  of  taxation  among  our- 
res.  It  may  be  that  this  is  difBcult 
— it  may  even  prove  to  be  impossible. 
The  state  of  the  public  revenue  may 
be  such,  that  no  Government  can 
accord  to  the  occupiers  of  land  their 
natural  right  of  producing  what  crops 
the^  please,  or  abrogate  the  laws 
which  have  the  effect  of  restricting 
certain  kinds  of  produce  to  very  nar- 
row limits.  It  may  be  that  human 
ingenuity  cannot  devise  a  method  for 
setting  agricultural  industry  free  in 
all  its  branches,  and  allowing  that 
open  competition  which  Is  not  wiUi«^ 
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held  fiom  anj  kind  of  mannfactiire.  in  tbe  race.  We  shrink  Dot  from  the 
If  so,  that  is  the  atrongest  of  all  competition  wliich  joa  have  thought 
•rgnments  in  favour  of  protection,  fit  to  open  to  our  enemies;  but  do  not 
and  it  were  well  if  it  were  thoroughly  let  us  eut«r  into  the  struggle  man- 
understood.  And  naderslood  It  is  by  ncled."  Was  tiiere  anytUing  iu  this 
many,  though  some  of  those  who  discordant  with  the  tlieorics  of  Free 
nnderstand  it  find  it  convenieDt  to  Ti-ade?  Was  there  any  claim  ad- 
do  their  utmost  to  perpetuate  an  act  vanued  for  tho  maintenance  or  the 
of  iujnstice.  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr  impositioa  of  burdens  pressing  upon 
Cobden— ay,  twenty  more  of  those  tlie  rest  of  the  commuuity  to  the 
who  either  spoke  or  voted  agunst  advantage  of  the  agricultmal  class? 
&lr  Disraeli's  motion,  have  declared  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was,  on  the  . 
themselves  hostile  to  the  continnance  contrary,  a  demand  which,  if  the 
of  the  malt-lax,  and  yet  we  see  the  Free-Traders  had  an  atom  of  principle, 
result.  But  there  are,  according  to  could  not  be  refused,  unless  the; 
the  recorded  admissiona  of  both  Sir  were  prepared  to  maintain  that  they 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell,  alone  had  a  right  to  immunity  of 
burdens  from  which  the  agriculturists  taxation.  So  strong  waj  Mr  Disraeli's 
ought  in  common  justice  to  be  freed —  argument  —  so  irreaiatible  were  hU 
or  rather,  from  which  they  ought  conclusions,  that  no  one  orator  on  the 
to  have  been  freed  long  ago;  and  othereide  ventured  to  meet  him  fairly. 
jet  even  this  poor  modicum  or  The  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
instalment  of  justice  is  denied.  And  brought  forward  statistics,  letlera, 
when  is  it  denied  ?  At  the  very  reports,  newspaper  articles,  and  all 
time  when  the  Ministry  boast  of  ttje  the  other  gallimaufry  which  elaborate 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  subordinates  are  expected  to  supply 
with  the  exception  of  one  single  class,  on  such  oecasions,  fur  tho  purpose 
nt  whose  expense,  they  allow,  this  of  showing;  that  trade  was  iu  n 
general  prosperity  hai  been  gained  I  healthy  condition,  exports  increasing, 
At  tho  very  time  when  they  are  in  and  whatnot; — things,  even  suppos- 
possession  of  a  surplus  of  revenue,  iiig  them  to  betnie,  quite  as  relevant 
part  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  a  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  as  if  bo  had 
remission  of  duties  on  foreign  timber !  read  a  statistical  account  of  the  coni- 
We  rejoice  that  the  question  has  merco  uf  China.  One  point  lie  cer- 
been  brooght  forward  fiurly,  manfully,  tainly  did  touch,  and  that  was  the 
and  openly.  The  division,  and  still  saving  claose  in  the  Speecli  from  the 
more  the  tone  of  the  debate,  must  Throoe,  expressing  ''  my  confident 
show  the  agriculturists  how  hopeless  hope  that  the  prosperous  condition  of 
it  is  to  expect  any  redress  from  her  other  classes  of  my  subjects  will  have 
Alajesty's  present  advisers.  No  one  a  favourable  efi'cct  iu  diminishing 
speaker  attempted  to  meet  Mr  those  ditficuUies,  and  promotiug  the 
Disraeli  on  the  ground  to  which  he  interests  of  agiiculturo."  Upon  this 
strictly  confined  himself.  "If  I  am  text  Sir  Charles  Wood  chose  to  dilate, 
asked,"  said  he,  "  what  is  my  remedy  asking,  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  agri- 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  owners  and  cultuial  interest  can  stand  so  much 
occupiers  of  laud,  my  answer,  on  tho  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
part of  those  who  sit  around  me,  is  munity  as  not  to  bu  benefited  by  their 
brief.  It  is — We  wantjustice.  We  prosperity,  and  derive  advantage  from 
ask  that  yon  shall  not  prohibit  or  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
restrain  our  industry.  We  ask  that  their  produce  which  that  prosperity 
you  shall  not  levy  upon  ns  direct  bur-  must  create  ?  "  Great  ant!  increatatg 
denSifor  public  purposes,  to  which  very  dCTrauff  foutiieibi'houucb  I !  Why, 
few  other  classes  contribute.  We  ask  according  to  tho  same  authority,  the 
that  yon  shall  not  throw  upon  na,  who,  prosperity  of  the  said  classes  has  been 
according  to  your  own  account,  are  created,  or,  at  all  events,  augmented, 
ihe  only  class  that  is  in  a  state  of  by  their  deriving  their  supplies 
prolonged  distress,  the  burden  of  abrosd,  from  the  foreign  jiroduccr  who 
your  system.  That  is  what  we  ask.  can  afford  to  undersell  the  ovcrbur- 
SVe  say — remove  this  enormous  in-  dened  British  farmer  !  Something 
justice,  and  let  ua  be  fwrly  weighted  like  ten  or  tweke  millions  of  quartera 
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of  grain  are  now  annually  forced  into 
this  country,  whatever  be  the  qnah'ty 
of  the  harvest  ;  as  also  provisions 
enough  to  feed  the  array,  victnai  the 
navy,  and  supply  the  sea-coast  towns; 
and  live  cattle  innomerable  are 
shipped  for  our  eastern  ports.  And 
this,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
is  to  create  a  great  and  increasing 
demand  for  British  agricnltnral  pro- 
duce !  AVe  may  say  franklv,  that 
although  we  never  entertained  a  high 
estimate  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
acquirements,  or  sagacity  of  this 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  we  should 
not  have  ventured  to  accuse  him  of 
such  sheer  imbecility  as  this  speech  of 
his  betrays,  save  on  his  own  evidence. 
We  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  sin- 
cere. Kven  had  he  the  desire  to 
practise  it,  nature  has  fortunately 
denied  him  the  possession  of  the 
talent  of  casuistry.  His  optics  are 
like  those  of  the  owl  in  daylight, 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  com- 
mon standard  of  vision,  and  therefore 
wo  need  not  wonder  if,  over  and  anon, 
he  dashes  himself  unconsciously 
again<)t  a  trf^e. 

Neither  have  we  much  to  sav  to 
the  speech  of  the  Premier.  If  we  are 
to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  horta- 
tory warning  against  any  future  at- 
tempt to  regain  protection,  it  is  not 
without  its  value.  We  know  very 
well  that  it  U  much  easier  and  more 
popular  to  remit,  than  to  impose  a 
duty  ;  and  the  ancient  experiences  of 
the  noble  loni  in  fostering  democratic 
agitation,  make  him  a  valuable  witness 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  probable 
causes  of  tumult.  But  I^rd  John 
Kussell,  in  his  forcible  sketch  of  the 
awful  consequences  of  any  return  to 
the  protective  system,  did.  as  it  seems 
to  us,  not  only  miiitake  the  question 
before  him,  but  overlook,  whether 
wilfully  or  casually,  the  express 
statement  of  Mr  Disraeli,  which  em- 
bodies the  declared  views  nf  the  chiefs 
of  the  country  party.  I^et  ns  see 
what  that  statement  was : — **  I  am 
extremelv  anxious  that  I  shoidd  ob- 
tain  no  support  to-night  under  a  false 
pretence,  and  that  I  should  not  incur 
any  opposition  by  the  same  means. 
I  trust  no  honourable  gentleman  will 
rise  to-night  and  say  that  this  motion 
is  a  direct  or  an  indirect  attack  on 
onr  new  commercial  syttem.     Far 


from  it.    It  is  in  consequence  of  your 
new  commercial  system  that  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  make  this  motion, 
and  to  try  to  adapt,  if  I  can,  the 
position  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  to  that  new  commercial  sys- 
tem yon  have  introduced.    Nor  let 
any  honourable  gentleman  anpport  mo 
to-night  in  the  idea  that  this  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  protection  in 
disguise.    Nothing  of  the  kind.     I 
last  year  said  what  I  now  adhere  to 
severely,  strictly,  even  religiously.    I 
said  then  that  I  would  not,  in  this 
Parliament,  make    any  attempt    to 
bring  back  the  abrogated  system  of 
protection,  and  I  gave  my  reasons  for 
that  course.     I  deeply  deplored  at 
the  time  the  circumstances  of  the 
change.    I  deeply  deplored  that  a 
Parliament  and  a  Ministry,  which,  if 
not  formally,  at  least  virtually — and 
that  is  of  much  more  importance  in 
theopinionofthe  constituencies— were 
pledged  to  uphold  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, should  have  abrogated  it.    I 
think  there  was  in  that  circumstance 
a  clear  plain  cause  of  quarrel  between 
Parliament    and  the   constituencies; 
but  I  cannot  forget  what  passed  after 
that  great  change.    The  general  elec- 
tions took  place ;   that  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  constituencies, 
even  if  they  were  betrayed,  to  recall 
the  legislation  the  abrogation  of  which 
they  deplored.    I  cannot  forget  that 
the    agricultural  body  in  particular 
were  warned  by  their  best  and  most 
powerful  friend — now  lost  to  us — not 
to  lose  that  opportunity,  because  it 
was  their  only  one.     I  cannot  forget 
that  they  rejected  that  counsel ;  that, 
misled  by  the  superficial  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  the  prices  of  the  year, 
which  were  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
exceptional  circumstances,  they  did 
not  supi)ort  as  in  the  policy  we  re- 
commended ;  and  I  for  one.  sir,  can- 
not consent  that  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  industry  of  a  great  nation 
should  be  made  the  shuttlecock  of 

Farty  strife.  I  say  that,  if  I  thought 
might,  by  a  chance  majority,  bring 
back  the  system  called  '  pn>tection,* 
I  would  shrink  from  it.  That  is  a 
thing  which  mtist  be  done  out  of  the 
House,  and  done  out  of  the  House  by 
no  ckanee  majority^  but  by  the  free 
unfettered  expression  of  public  opinion ; 
and  DO  other  result  can  be  aatisfactorj 
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to  any  class.  Or    couducive  to  tbe  the  time  had  arrived  when  all  fair 

general  welfare.     I  have  expref^scd  remissioos    should  )je    made,    more 

this  opiaion  before,  and  hoiiDoritble  espceially  as  he  had  the  menna  to  do 

Seatiomen  opposite,  if  tlicv  will  con-  60.  But,  fiadiiig  it  impossible  to 
esceud  to  recollect  whnt  I  have  said,  meet  Mr  Disraeli  on  the  only  ground 
will  do  me  the  justice  of  admitting  I  which  he  occupied,  llieBhifty  Premier 
have  done  so.  I  repesLt  it  now,  be-  thought  fit  to  evade  the  question 
cause  I  wish  do  one  to  be  in  error  altogether,  and.  under  the  sheflering 
with  respect  to  my  moiive?,  uiy  shield  of  Sir  Jnmea  Graham,  who 
object,  and  the  policy  I  wi^h  Govern-  preceded  liini  in  the  debate,  to  utter 
&  harangue  upon  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  wonid  be  exposed 
1  bo  no  should  protection  cany  the  day. 
who  arc  Now,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
not  merely  smarting,  but  writhing  say  upon  the  subject  of  Lord  John 
under  the  injuries  inBicted  by  Free  Rnssell's  vaticinaiions,  simply  con- 
Trade,  may  think  that  Mr  Disraeli  sidered  as  snch.  A  return  to  prolec- 
haa  taken  too  dispassionate  a  view  of  tlou  may  be  bad,  or  It  may  be  good ; 
the  case,  and  that  the  line  of  conduct  it  may  make  us  poorer  or  richer ;  it 
which  he  has  aniioiuiccd,  and  which  may  involve  us  in  new  difflcnUics,  or 
he  declares  himseirdetfiinincd  to  ful-  it  may  fVee  na  from  those  which 
low,  is  less  cnergt'iie  than  suits  tiio  confessedly  exist  at  present.  All 
emergency  of  the  present  crh^is.  that  ia  matter  of  opinion.  But  haa 
Deeply  as  we  di^ilore  the  misery  Lord  John  Russell  so  far  forgotten 
which  exisCa,  anO  tbe  evils  which  his  old  constitutional  creed,  as  to 
have  been  occasion  id,  wc  cauuot  do  maintain  that,  if  the  majority  of  the 
otherwise  than  e^Ei^ress  onr  entire  constituencies  shootd  declare  in  favour 
concurrence  with  the  views  so  ably  of  protection,  and  the  majority  of  the 
stated.  Protection  cannot  be  regained  House  of  Peers  adopt  the  same  view, 
by  a  side-wind,  or  a  mere  casnal  and  the  present  commercial  system  is  not 
hasty  vote.  It  mii?t  be  brought  in  by  to  be  reversed  ?  And  It  he  does  not 
the  voice  of  tiie  r'anatitucocies,  and  mean  that,  why  all  this  empty 
according  to  the  lunne  of  the  Con-  bluster  and  ridiculous  vapouring 
Stitntion,  or  not  at  all  ;  and  he  is  no  upon  a  point  which  has  not  yet 
friend  of  the  agriiniltural  body  who  been  mooted  1  Tbere  ia  no  Guy 
would  counsel  ot  tier  wise.  There-  Fawkes'  conspiracy  going  on  iu 
fore  we  say,  that  Sir  Disraeli  per-  the  cellars  to  blow  the  Treasury 
formed  a  most  manly,  proper,  and  benches,  with  their  occupants,  into 
timely  act  in  making  tliat  distinct  the  air;  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
declaration  ;  and  we  verily  believe  part  of  the  Protectionists  to  call  the 
that  nothing  couhl  have  galled  the  yeomanry  of  England  together,  and 
Free-Tradera  more,  or  struck  greater  march  them  upon  Westminster,  to 
consternation  into  their  ranks,  than  see  their  wi-ongs  redressed  by  force 
the  simple  and  ckar  avowal  of  the  of  arms.  If  tbe  noble  lord  dreads 
principles  by  whicli  the  advocates  of  anything,  it  is  a  moral  reaction  on 
native  industry  are  determined  to  the  part  of  the  people^on  the  part 
abide.  Lord  John  Russell  evidently  of  the  voters  throughout  the  country, 
felt  himself  placed  in  an  awkward  who  bold  the  franchise,  and  retam 
position.  He  was  of  course  prepared  members  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
to  combat  any  pro]io ^al  for  a  return  to  and  if  he  denonnces  the  acta  of  A 
protection,  but  he  had  not  one  argu-  majority  so  ob tamed, —why,  we  muat 
ment  to  meet  the  demand  for  justice  even  geek  ont  a  new  interpreter  of 
which  Mr  Disraeli  so  strongly  urged  the  mysteries  of  the  British  Constitu- 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  body,  tlon  I 

Where  could  he  find  any?    We  have  In  sober  sadness,  we  coold  almost 

seen  that,  five  yenrs  ago,  he  acknow-  find    it   in    our   heart  to  be    sorry 

ledged  the  justice  of  iho  claim,  and,  for  Lord  John  Russell.     For  years 

b^  a  broad  admiatii>n  of  agricultural  past  he  bas  had  It  in  bis  power  very 

dmtress   in    the    Sjieech    from    the  materially  to  strengthen  his  positioo, 

Throne,  he  virtaally  confeased  that  by  acting  up  to  tbe  tenor  of  tlioee 
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letters  which  we  referred  to  in  the 
Gommencement  of  this  article.  We 
do  not  say  that  any  snch  arrange- 
ment would  or  conld  have  satisfied 
the  agricnltaral  interest;  for  the  vicis- 
situde which  they  have  experienced 
has  proved  so  treniendons,  that  no 
adjustment  of  taxation  could  act  as 
a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  perfectly  open  to  the  Premier 
to  have  freed  himself  at  once 
from  the  trammels  of  party — to  have 
taken  a  high,  honourable,  and  bold 
position — and  to  have  insisted  that 
the  interest  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  experiment  should  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  so  far 
as  regards  taxation,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  interests  of 
the  country.  To  that  line  of  conduct, 
indeed,  his  credit,  if  not  his  honour, 
was  pledged ;  and  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  fathom  the  motive  which  has 
led  him  first  to  delay,  and  then 
directly  to  refuse,  what  he  once 
acknowledged  to  be  an  act  of  simple 
justice.  What  ulterior  views  the 
Whig  Cabinet  may  entertain,  we  have 
no  moans  of  guessing ;  but  if  it  should 
be,  as  has  already  l>een  surmised, 
that  tbcy  calculate  on  maintaining 
their  supremacy  through  the  ruin  of 
the  most  imimrtant  branch  of  the 
producers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  may  look  for  a  struggle  not  less 
desperate  than  that  which  Lord  John 
Russell  has  predicted  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  constitutional  return  to 
the  protective  system. 

But,  to  keep'to  the  actual  question 
which  was  before  the  House  of  Com* 
mons — the  question  as  to  the  peculiar 
burdens  impose<l  upon  the  land — let 
ns  see  lyord  John  RusseU's  opinion 
in  1851,  contrasted  with  his  opinion 
in  1846.  He  thus  speaks  in  replv  to 
Mr  Dii^raeli :— **  Well,  but  it  is  said 
that  land  is  burdened  in  a  special 
manner,  and  that  the  owners  should 
receive  compensation.  Why,  I  re- 
member when  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  now  (iovemor-deneral  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  year  after  year 
attempted  to  gain  a  Select  Committee 
for  the  pnrpo5e  of  considering  what 
were  the  burdens  upon  the  land ; 
that  those  gentlemen  who  are  the 
most  clamorous  for  protection  never 
could  bear  to  conseut,  and  used  to 
come  forward  to  beg  that  there  might 


be  no  inquiry,  and  to  stop  mil 
attempts  at  investigation;  and  now 
it  appears  that,  without  any  investi- 
gation at  aU,  we  are  to  suppose  those 
great  and  unfair  burdens  are  placed 
on  the  land.*'  Withont  any  investi- 
gation at  all  I  What  reduction,  then, 
was  Lord  John  Russell  willing  to 
have  given  in  1816?  Was  he,  an 
ex -Prime  Minister,  so  entirely  igno- 
rant of  our  fiscal  system,  that  he  did 
not  know  what  were  the  pecnliar 
burdens  upon  land?  If  so,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  had  not  passed  his 
apprenticeship  when  he  was  pretend- 
ing to  act  as  a  master.  But,  in 
reality,  the  subterfuge  is  as  mean  as 
it  is  ridiculous.  Never  was  a  promise 
to  pay  more  clumsily  and  disgrace- 
fully eluded ;  and  we  only  regret  that 
the  stamp  duties  are  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  include  within  their 
reach,  in  a  legally  binding  form,  the 
promises  or  offers  of  an  ex- Minister 
who  is  making  a  violent  effort  to 
re-establish  himself,  his  relations  and 
friends,  in  the  highest  offices  of  these 
kingdoms. 

Absolutely,  however,  we  care  no- 
thing for  what  was  said  in  this  dU- 
cussion  by  I>onl  John  Russell  or  his 
colleagues.  They  have  taken  their 
part,  and  they  are  determined  to 
abide  by  it;  and  from  their  hands 
the  agriculturists  need  not  look  for 
the  slightest  measure  of  nOief.  Ac- 
cording to  the  WhigcrecMl,  each  fresh 
importation  of  corn,  flour,  provi- 
sions, and  cattle,  must  tend  to 
*^  diminishing  the  difficulties,  and  pro* 
moting  the  interests  of  agriculture,** 
since  by  those  means  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been 
attained,  and  it  is  through  that 
general  prosperity  alone  that  agricul- 
ture is  hereafter  to  profit.  In  shorty 
the  doctrine  is,  that  an  increased 
consumption  of  foreign  pnxiuce  in 
Great  Britain  must  materially  tend  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  British  agricul- 
turist! Truly,  political  economy,  as 
thus  interpreted,  is  a  great  and  won- 
derful science ! 

But  we  have  a  few  wonls  to  sav 
with  regard  to  another  section  of 
politicians,  who  were  represente<l  on 
this  occasion  by  their  present  chief 
Sir  James  Graham.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  violent  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  keep  it  together,  that 
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pftrtj  haa  undergone,  daring  t1io  laeit  to  that  portion  or  his  ^pcuch,  in  which 

twelve  months,  a  verj  considerable  he  alludes  to  the  state  of  liis  own 

modlQcation.     Tbe  great  bea<l    and  tenantrj,  and  tbe   condition  of  the 

originator  of  it  has  been  removed  Scottish  [Arm ers.  We  shall  tranacritie 

from  this  world,  and  many  who  were  It  hero,  in  order  that  our  readers 

content  to  fight  nnder  hi^  banner  have  may    fully    understnnd    the     views 

not  cared  to  renew  their  oath  of  al-  of  tlie  right  honourable  baronet  :-^ 
Icgiance  to  a  less  tniatsd  and  popular 

captain.       Sir   James    Graham    has  „     I  P*"  from  tlie  handloom  ireaTen  to 

some  excellent  qnalities  and  accom-  1'*^™"= 'inJ  lnj.dlord«orCaB,b«l.ad. 

^ii»i.™=^t.     K.,.    i.„   i=   ««..•:   „   ■«  '  Itnow  nono  of  [he  casea  to  which  the 

p  ishments     but    he   13  wanting   m  honourable  member  .Uuded  of  mj  own 

others.     He  is  the  very  Reuben  of  knowledge;  bat  he  ad»«led  to  »  farm 

politics  ;  nngtable  as  water,  nncerlam  wUich  haa  been  recently  relet  in  Cum- 

as  the  winds  of  heaven.      With  the  berlsnd  at  a  eonaidemblo   ilimmolioB  of 

fussy  assietanceofhisprimejaniasary,  rent.     The  noble    marquis  has   spoken 

Mr  Cardwel!,  be  has  been  attempting  of  hia  labourers.     Perhaps  I  may  here 

for  some  time  back  to  Intrench   him-  ba  permitled  to  »aj  a  few  word^  of  mine. 

self  in  a  small  carap,  apart  from  the  I  haie  already  atated  to  you  the  inBoila 

larger  leagners,  and  to  maintain  snch  ohligalions   1   am   placed  under  by  tbe 

a  semblance  of  exact  nentralitv.  that  •'''!"'''=' "'  "J  tenantry,  but  I  ai«.d  bate 

neither  party,  on  the  eve  of  joiniDg  I"","  "?'?"?'  T'''''"",  "  %"f  "f ''i"''  un- 

K  ..i»    »  „  nn  B  I—. I     .»ni.™          f  '«'  which  I  wish  to  lot.     I  have  not  for 

battle,  can  confidently  reckon  on  his  „,,  ,^^  g,^            ^^^    j  ^„„  t^ 

support.      It  ranst  be  acknowledged  „ho  p^y  me  above  illftO  a-year.  and   1 

that    he   la    true   to   hia    heredunry  i^jve  not  an  arrear  of  £300  on  inj  whole 

traditions.      The  Grahams   of    "the  rental.     That  is  the  slate  of  my  county, 

Debateable  Land,"   as  that  trnct  of  bo  far  as  I  im  coneerned.     Bat  I  took  la 

country  occupied  by  the  clan  was  de-  the  estate  of  my  neighbour,  of  my  col- 

nominatcd,    were,    in    the    daya    of  league,  and  of  my  friend,  as  1  am  prond 

Border    warfare,    accounted    neither  to  call  him,  tbe  Duke  of  Bncelench,  ona 

Scots  nor  English.      One   dav  they  of  the  greatest  proprietors  in  the  bouUl  of 

appeared  on  the  one  side,  and'on  the  Scotland,  and  one  who  diBtred  from  me 

next  they  Showed  face  on   the  olhor.  "^s  to  the  pohe,  of  F«e  Trade.     He  hw 

That  method,  however,  thongh  it  may  r:„V V'fJlt -f  o7  t«e''-trtho™ 

have  Its   convonicncca,   is  not  likely  i,^„  „e  utually  for  nineteen  yeare-at 

to  meet  with  ranch  approval   at  the  any    diminiitiou   of   rent.    A   case   baa 

present  day.     Tbe  Frce-krce  system  been  mentioned,  again,  of  a  farm  in  East 

has  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  wo  con-  Lulbiaujand  I  dare  sajrsomebon.  member 

fess  that  we  are  not  aorry  to  observe  more  conversant  with  tbe  details  of  that 

lliat  Sir  James  Graham   haa  si  last  property  than  I  am  will  speak  npon  that 

committed  himself  so  decidedly,  that  point;  but,  ■»  I  am  informed,  the  firm  in 

tiiC    country    party   mnst    hereafter  quoatiou  had  been  preriously  in  the  hands 

regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  permanent  "l^^'  owner.audhad  neverbeou  let  before 

foe.    Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood,  fif  "'  ottn.g-tbai  '  *"  ■;«™'  ""l™" 

-..,.    _  I .„j ,1.    ,   _. lated  to  be  worth  more  than  ilSOO  a-year 

We    acknowledge  the   great   advan-  _ihat  some  apeenlative  farmer  took  it  at 

tage  of  his  services  as  a  fnen,  :  we  foaoo-ihat  be  made  la  imprudent  and 

have  not   the  least  desire  to  (iepre-  improvidentbargain-andtbataremiasion, 

Ciate  or  undervalue  his  abilities  as  a  therefore,  liaa  taken  place,  reducing  the 

debater.     But  now,  more  than  ever,  rent  below  £1800  a-year,  hut  not  maeh. 

it  la  important  to  know  distinctly  who  I   have  (Viends  in  Eaet  Lothian,  and  I 

are  for  na,  and  who  against  ob.     Sir  have  made  it  ray  hnsiiiesa  to  inquire  into 

James  Graham,  in  so  far  aa  hla  own  'heae  matters,  and   I  wo  told  farms  let 

opinions   arc  concerned,   baa  left  no  freely  as  they  fiill  out  of  lease,  without  any 

doubt  whatever  on   the  matter.     Ho  diminution  of  rent  whatever;  and  aleo  I 

has  not  only  joined  with  Lori  John  '.""  \"''"^fi  r"':  ""  V*'"'  "  "■■  ^«- 

Kussell  in  denying  the  justice  of  any  """P'^'  ''^^^^ '»  ''"'  '«"'  "«'  J'T"*  "■" 

,   ,_      ■    ^      J     B        .>                      J  shrewd  and  sagacious  people  of  Scotia ud. 

Claim  wha  ever  on    the   part  of  the  i,„   i„^„^;^^,„^^   the    repeal   of  the 

agncuKnral  interest,  but  he  baa  taken  (;„„,  Laws.     I  have  said  1  have  no  farms 

the  bolder  step  of  practically  deuying  to  i^f,  but  I  have  perceived  that,  since 

the  existence  of  agricnltnral  dLsh-ess.  the  repeal  of  the  (iirn  Lawj,  there  haa 

We  cannot  attach  any  other  mcaoliig  been   a   competition  for    land,    arising 
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among  a  clan  of  penoas  with  whom  there 
was  ^nnerlj  no  desire  to  oceapj  land, 
while  there  was  the  nneertaintj  which 
attended  the  operation  of  these  laws." 

The  natural  inference  from  this  is, 
that   Ministers   have    been   entirely 
deceived  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land — that, 
notwithstanding    the    great    fall   of 
prices,  agricnltare  is  flonrishing — and 
that  the  whole  of  the  agitation  which 
has  been  got  up  on  the  subject  is  no 
better    than    a   gigantic   imposture. 
We  call  this  ^*  the  natural  inference," 
because  such  undoubtedly  would  be 
the  impression  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  reader.     It  is 
Tery  much  to  be  regretted  that  such 
statements  should  go   forth  to   the 
public  on  the  authority  of  Sir  James 
Graham.     In  so  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned,  they  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to 
the  truth,     ft  is  always  a  delicate 
thing  to  allude  to  individual  instances; 
but  wc  cannot  help  observing,  that 
when  Sir  James  Graham  cites  the 
case  of   the   Bucclench  property  in 
**"  lioxburghshire  and  Dumfries/*  he 
does  not  add,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  nnac^iuainted  with  the 
locality,  that  the  great  bulk  of  these 
possessions  consists  of  sheep-farms ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that,  owing  to  the 
price  of  wool,  the  sheep- farmers  con- 
•titutc  the  only  agricultural  class  which 
has  not  suffered  severely  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Free-Trade  mea- 
sures.   Of  the  Bucclench  estates  in 
Mid-I»thian,  where  the  land  is  en- 
tirely   arable.    Sir    James    Graham 
makes  no  mention.     In  the  south- 
eastern  districts  of  Scotland*  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  farra?  has  latterly  been 
remarkable.     To  this  point  we  may 
have  i»ccasi<)n  to  recur  hereafter  ;  for 
although  we  do  not  think  that  the 
letting  of  particuUr  farms  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  general 
condition  of  agriculture,  still  we  are 
desirous  that  the  public  should  know 
how  the  case  really  stands.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  until  lately,  instances  have 
occurred  of  forms  being  let  without 
any  diminution  of  rent ;  nor  is  this 
the  least  surprising,  considering  the 
language  which  was  employed  so  late 
as  last  spring  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  other  members  of  the  Govem- 
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ment,  as  well  as  by  Individoala  of 
considerable  station.   Influence,   and 
inteUigenee,  like  Mr  W.  £.  Gladstone. 
The  whole  tenor  of  their  addresses 
was  calculated  to  persuade  the  far- 
mers that  the  depreciation  of  prices 
then  existing  was  attributable  to  an 
excellent  harvest  in  1849,  and  not  at  all 
to  foreign  importation.    They  scouted 
the  idea  that  the  averages  of  wheat 
oonld  remain  permanently  at  or  near 
40s.;  and  they  prophesied  a  speedy 
rise.    It  is  no  great  marvel  if  these 
representations  induced  some  people 
to  offer  for  farms  which  were  falling 
out  of  lease.     A  farmer  cannot,  from 
the  nature  of  his  profession,  be  idle. 
He  must  have  ground  whereon  to 
place  his  stock,  unless  he  chooses  to 
sell  it  off ;  and  as  the  value  of  stock 
had  also  greatly  fallen  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  few  were  willing  to  part 
with  theirs,  and  so  virtually  to  aban- 
don their  profession.      But  it  is  a 
gross  mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  reletting  of  a 
farm  in  East  Lothian  or  Roxburgh- 
shire, at  the  same  rent  as  formerly, 
is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  continued 
agricultural  prosperity.     During  the 
last    nineteen   years,    the    common 
period  of  the  endurance  of  a  lease, 
the  land  in  these  counties  has  been 
so  much  improved  by  a  liberal  expen- 
diture of  capital,  that  a  considerable 
rise    of  rent   was   anticipated,  and 
would  have  been  obtained  but  for  the 
operation    of    the    new    commercial 
measures.      Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
are  assured  by  the  most  competent 
authorities,  that  since   laat   harvest 
there  has  been  a  general  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  offer  for 
land,  except  at  greatly  reduced  rates ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  instances  in 
which  the  highest  offers  did  not  reach 
two-thirds   of   the   previous    rental. 
We  are  speaking  just  now  of  the  best 
arable  land  in  Scotland.    It  is  com- 
monly and  currently  statetl,  and  has 
never  yet   been    contradicte<i,    that 
elsewhere  the  depreciation  is  at  least 
as  great.    Earl  Grey,  perhaps,  may 
be  able  to  afford  some  rather  startling 
instances  of  the  decline  uf  rents  in 
Northumberland.      In    the     cattle- 
breeding  districts  of  the  north  and 
Argyleshire,    tenants    have    almost 
entirely  ceased  offering    for  vacant 
farms.     They  consider  their  occn- 
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pation  gone ;  and  many  of  Iho  best  independent  el  part,  and  retnrned  lo 
and  most  pmdent  <^f  them  are  either  Parliament  a  gentleman  wlio  has 
on  their  waj or  prppaiinn  to  emigrate  made  their  grievanccB  and. condition 
to  America.  As  for  the  islands,  they  bis  especial  slady.  Such  men  are 
are  now  no  better  than  so  many  dia-  wanted  at  the  present  time,  and  it  ia 
trlcla  of  pauperism.  to  socli  we  look  for  the  firm  vindica- 
■  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  nttach-  tion  of  the  rights  of  sn  injured 
Ing  too  mnch  importance  to  this  tenantry.  Bnt  what  degree  of  agri- 
Btatement  by  Sir  James  Graham,  cnlinral  prosperity  is  implied  by  the 
So  far  33  we  can  see,  he  now  stands  previous  statement? 
alone,  a  solitary  believer  in  agricnl-  Of  conrse  it  is  very  easy  for  Sir 
toral  prosperity,  wliilst  every  one  James  Graham,  holding  such  views, 
else  has  admitted  ihe  distress,  thongb  to  descant  on  tbe  impolicy  of  any 
differing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  return  lo  protection.  If  no  injary  has 
remedy,  or  even  denying  tbe  pro-  beeu  inflicted  upon  any  one,  and  if  alt 
priety  of  administering  a  remedy  at  interests  are  prospering,  there  certainly 
alt.  From  what  is  p.is«ing  in  Eng-  can  esist  do  conceivable  motives  for  a 
land,  we  should  imagine  that  the  change.  For,  not  to  mention  tbe 
distress  among  the  ngricultHral  classes  obvions  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
there  is  of  nnesampied  severity,  way  of  a  reversal  of  the  present  com- 
We  read  in  the  Times  of  I7tb  mercial  aystem,  what  chance  shonld 
Febmary— the  Inst  number  which  we  hove  of  persuading  any  one  to 
has  reached  ns — a  curious  account  join  us  in  such  a  mad  crusade,  if 
of  the  South  NottinglinmBhiro  elec-  there  indeed  exist  no  grievances  of  * 
tion,  which  has  resulted  in  the  weighty  and  intolerable  character? 
return  of  Mr  Barrow.  As  one  para-  According  to  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
graph  bears  directly  upon  llio  point  landlord  is  receiving  the  same  rent 
which  we  are  now  (liscaagin^,  nod  as  before,  the  tenant  is  equally  com- 
as it,  moreover,  contains  a  whole-  fortable,  the  labourer  much  more 
some  warning  to  sni*h  liiadlords  comfortable  than  he  was  noder  the 
thronghont  the  country  as  have  system  of  protection— grant  alt  this, 
chosen  to  stand  aloof  from  the  and  no  censure,  no  reproach,  can  be 
tenantry  during  this  momcutons  severe  enough  to  siig^ati^e  our  con- 
struggle,  we  ehall  here  esttact  it.  duct.  Unfortunately  for  his  theory, 
"  The  result  astdtiishes  everybody,  the  Kniglit  of  Kelherby  has  to  cou- 
even  here;  and  itmi,  in  ttic  iiio.-Jt  tend  iigHinsl  sumethingiiiorealubborn 
ari.stocratic  county  01' England,  with  than  argnments.  Before  ba  can 
the  landlords  almost  to  a  man  banded  establish  his  conclusions,  he  will 
together  in  support  of  their  nominee,  in  tbe  first  place  deraon^trnio  tbnt 
—a  scion  of  one  of  the  largest  landed  888.,  the  present  avernge  price 
proprietors  in  the  county  shonld  be  of  the  quarter  of  whent,  is  equal 
defeated  by  a  plain  country  gentle-  to  56s.,  tbe  former  remuncrntivo 
man,  a  retired  solicitor,  with  scarcely  mte.  Next,  be  must  explain  and 
an  acre  of  his  own  in  the  county,  make  clear  to  tbe  com  pic  hen  si  on 
appeal's  truly  marvellons.  /(  con  of  tbe  farmer,  how  nil  public  and 
nnly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  private  taxes,  imposts,  nud  obli- 
losxfii  of  the  oecupieri  during  Iht  lait  gallons,  can  be  discharged  by  tbe 
tiro  years  rendenng  them  indifferent  same  amount  of  produce  as  lorinerly, 
an  lo  ii-hether  tlietj  be  expelled  from  tkeir  that  produce  having  fidlen  upwards 
homesteads  or  not;  even  though  Mr  of  thirty-five  percent  in  value.  And 
Barrow  has  for  miny  years  presided  lastly,  rising  to  economics,  he  tnn?t 
nt  and  taken  part  in  their  farmers'  show  ns  how  the  home  trndt:  enn  be 
chibs  and  other  meetings,  and  Lord  Improved  by  tbe  depre^^ion  of  the 
Newark  has  never  been  seen  by  one  principal  customer.  When  these 
elector  in  a  tlionsand  nntil  this  con-  points  are  satisfactorily  dl.^poseil  of, 
lest."  we  promise  to  give  in  ;  for  why 
Assuming  this  account  to  be  true —  should  we  prolong  a  cmtest,  to  our 
for  we  have  no  other  knowledge  of  own  great  discomfort,  for  no  substan- 
the  case — we  rejoice  that  tbe  electoi'.'?  liiil  reii^oii? 
of  Nottinghamshire  have  acted  so        But  wo  mnst    now   allude   to  a 
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passage  in  the  speech  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  far  too  serious  to  be  passed 
over  without  indigoaot  commentary. 
Irish  iteration  may  of  late  years 
have  somewhat  blanted  the  nicer 
sensibility  of  the  ear  of  the  House  of 
Ck>mmon8,  once  painfully  acute  to  the 
remotest  whisper  of  sedition;  but 
we  certainly  never  expected  to  see 
the  time  when  such  lauguage  as  the 
following,  from  the  lips  of  a  Privy 
Counsellor,  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  rebuke : — 


« 


Now,  I  will  not  rentare  to  make  anj 
prediction  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
coru  in  fat  are  ;  bat  this,  sir,  I  say,  that, 
be  the  price  what  it  maj,  the  time  has 
arrired  when  it  must  be  left  to  its  natnral 
lerel ;  and  that  for  anj  Goremment  or  for 
anj  Legislatore  artificiallj,  and  by  power 
of  law,  to  enhance  it, — I  say  the  day  is 
past.  And  why  do  I  say  sot  I  say 
there  is  not  a  ploughboy  who  treads  the 
beaTiest  clay  in  England,  who  does  not  feel 
practically  his  condition  improTed  within 
the  last  three  yean — and  he  knows  the 
reason  why.  I  tell  yon  there  is  not  a 
shepherd  on  the  most  distant  and  barren 
hill  of  Scotland,  who  does  not  now  hare 
daily  a  cheaper  and  a  larger  mess  of 
porridge  than  he  ever  had  before— and 
he  alM  knows  the  reason  why.  I  tell 
Tou,  again,  there  is  not  a  wearer  in  the 
humblcbt  cottage  in  I..ancashire  who  has 
not  fuller  and  cheaper  meals  without 
any  fall  in  his  wage?,  than  he  had  before 
—and  he  knows  the  reason  why.  AW  / 
mtut  Iff  I  yoM  the  irhole  truth.  The  time 
has  arrired  when  the  truth  fully  must  be 
spoken.  Then  it  not  a  soldier  who  rrturmt 
to  £mfftatul  from  abroail,  that  does  not 
practicallif  feel  that  hit  dailjf  pay  is 
augmented,  that  he  has  a  cheaper,  larger, 
and  a  better  mest,  and  that  he  enjoys 
footer  com/urttf — and  he  also  knotrt  ths 
reason.  Now,  sir,  1  entreat  my  honour- 
able fritnd.<4  who  sit  below  me  to  be  on 
their  guard.  Yon  may  canrass  the 
country — yon  may  endanger  property — 
yon  may  shake  our  institutions  to  the 
foundation,  (hear,  hear,  fVom  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  cheers  from  the  Goremment 
benches)  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  is  no  power  in  England  which  can 
permanently  enhance  by  force  of  law  the 
price  of  bread.  Now,  that  is  my  honest 
and  firm  conviction.  The  peace  of  this 
country,  my  own  possowions,  are  as  dear 
to  me  a«t  any  honourable  gentleman  who 
sits  on  the  benches  below  me  ;  hut  I  feel 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  period  when  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  the  truih,  and  1  have 
■poken  it  without  reservatioD.** 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Sir  James  Graham  did  not  choose  to 
speak  the  truth  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
his  career.  Since  the  clatter  of  the 
muskets  of  Pride's  detachment  of 
soldiery  was  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  more  insolent  sound 
has  jarred  on  the  ear  of  that  popu- 
lar assembly  than  this  suggestive 
harangue.  We  pass  over  the  declam- 
atory passages  about  the  ploughboy 
and  the  shepherd  without  comment, 
as  mere  bombast;  but  Sir  James 
Graham  ought  to  know,  and  if  he 
does  not  he  should  bo  made  to  know, 
that  such  language  as  he  used  with 
respect  to  the  British  army  is  not 
more  offensive  than  it  is  greatly 
dangerous  to  the  State.  Are  gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Commons, 
acting  upon  their  own  honest  con- 
victions of  what  is  l)est  for  the 
interests  of  the  State,  and  deputed 
by  constituencies  to  represent  their 
feelings  and  opinions,  to  be  threatened 
by  a  Privy-counsellor  and  Ex-minister 
with  the  attack  of  a  Praetorian 
guard?  Anything  so  monstrous — 
so  unpardonable  as  this,  it  has  never 
been  our  lot  to  comment  upon.  Not 
only  the  dignity  of  the  law,  but  the 
liberty  ot^  the  subject,  and  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  are  here  passed 
over  as  nutters  of  no  account ;  and 
a  presumption  is  directly  reared — 
that  the  soldier  is  a  political  func- 
tionary, and  may  exercise  his  judg- 
ment as  to  what  side  he  should  adopt, 
or  what  course  he  should  pursue,  in 
the  event  of  any  legislative  enactment 
whatever!  Grant  but  that,  and  we 
are  indeed  on  the  verge  of  anarchy. 
Now,  we  entreat  our  readers  and  the 
public  to  weigh  well  the  meaning  of 
this  language,  considering  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came.  It  is  no  trifling 
matter.  Those  sentences  were  not 
the  rapid  conceptions  of  an  orator  in 
the  heat  of  debate.  Their  context 
shows  that  they  were  prepared, 
studied,  and  committed  to  memory, 
with  a  serious  intent  and  purpose; 
and  the  sooner  we  understand  their 
entire  significance  the  better.  This 
gentleman,  Sir  James  Graham,  after 
having  assumed  all  the  postures  of 
the  weathercock— after  having  looked, 
in  the  maturity  of  his  ^ears,  all 
winds  of  political  doctrine  in  the  face 
—finds  himself  at  last  in  the  positioa 
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ofa  Cabinet  Minister,  pledgi^d  to  Ijis  given  ia  its  fiivoiir.  And  at  last 
Gonstitaents  to  upliotit  a  cci'tmia  line  tbe  lender  of  that  ninoritj  comes 
of  cominerdal  policy.  Tbo  licod  of  forward  and,  williont  reJjuiring  a. 
the  Cabinet,  equally,  or  even  more,  total  cliange  of  syatcra,  rcqaeata  that 
deeply  pledged,  navera,  tiims  round.  Parliament  stionld  at  lost  take  inlo 
belies  bis  furmer  {jrofession,  and  consideration  tbe  Dnjnst,  peculiar, 
carries  his  Colleaj^nQ  along  with  him.  and  uneqoal  burden  of  taxation. 
Having  carefully  asoprtalned  that  a  which  the  most  suSeriag  interest  La 
considerable  number  of  the  rcprusen-  stJU  compelled  to  bear,  notnith- 
tatives  of  the  people,  liiocigh  pledged  standing  that  it  has  lieen  deprived 
directly  or  indirectly  to  an  opposite  of  that  position  which  alone  conld 
course,  are  ready  to  olwy  their  orders;  justify  the  imposition  of  peculiar  bnr- 
and  being  thus  certain  of  a  majurltj,  den*.  Whercnpon  this  quondam 
these  statesmen  refuse  an  appeal  to  Minister  and  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
the  conntry,  and  proceed  to  obtain  avoiding  tbe  (|uestian  before  him, 
the  sanction  of  the  law  for  certain  and  pruciiuLlly  denying  that  nieed  of 
measures  diametrically  opposite  to  justice  which  his  former  colleague, 
tbe  opinions  which  they  formerly  pro-  thoheadandfront  of  the  whole  oflcml- 
fessed.  They  are  so  far  successful,  log,  bad  directly  adtulitid  to  be  due, 
that  the  measQres  ore  carried,  bn(  stands  np  in  his  placf,  mid  niirns  Ihc 
the  Cabinet  shortly  afterwards  falls,  opposite  party  to  ili-^ist  from  the 
in  conseqaence  of  the  treachery  of  its  coarse  which  they  an'  jjm.iulng  ;  nut 
members.  A  new  Farllament  is  because  their  case  i~  liu|ieles9,  for 
BnmiDoaed,  and  tbe  members  of  that  he  acknowledges  their  potvcr  n.iid  Ilio 
rarliament  are  bound,  not  more  by  extent  of  their  Bupp<;it ;  but  liccauso 
pledges  than  by  evident  consider*-  he  foreaees  a  rebellion  loovniiig  iu  the 
tloDs  of  the  public  welfare,  to  give  a  distance,  with  tbe  .soldiery  arrayed 
fair  trial  to  the  working  of  the  new  against  them  I  We  say  deliberately, 
commercial  system.  The  Cabinet,  that  snch  language  as  llii:^  is  cuii- 
and  tbe  majority  of  the  members  of  nently  and  grossly  mischiuvoii.'t.  It 
Parliament,  believe  in  the  escellence  presupposes,  whatne  certainly  never 
of  that  system  :  tbe  minority  do  not.  expect  to  see  in  this  country,  llie 
Time  rolls  on,  and  the  system  de-  masses  of  the  nation  and  the  army 
velops  itself.  'So  attempt  is  made  drawn  out,  not  againet  the  llon^e  of 
to  impede  it :  it  ia  left  as  free  as  the  Commons,  or  tbe  House  of  Ijords,  or 
metal  is  to  nin  into  the  mould.  But  tbe  Sovereign  individually,  but  against 
in  tlie  coarse  of  its  progress  it  crashes  aU  these  three  estates  in  the  exerciw 
and  breaks  down  various  of  those  of  their  undonbled  functions.  Tlie 
intercstswhlchwerealwaysconsidered  Protectionists  do  not  propose  to  irol- 
the  most  important  in  tbe  British  tatetheexampleof  Sir  James  Graham 
commonwealth ;  aod  a  cry  is  heard,  and  his  friends,  by  perverting  the 
that  to  persevere  is  to  ensure  des-  House  of  Commons  against  the  will 
truction.  Still  no  attempt  is  made  of  the  constituencies.  Even  were 
towards  a  retrograde  movement.  The  that  in  their  power,  they  would  abstain 
experiment  was  asked  for—demanded  from  doing  so,  for  the  nation  has 
— let  it  be  seen  in  its  tme  colonrs.  already  saffered  by  far  too  moch  from 
The  cry,  however,  is  not  altogether  tbe  consequences  of  such  a  total  abaa- 
without  its  effect.  The  majority  is  donment  of  principle.  The  saccesa 
weakened  —  the  minority  materially  of  the  conntry  party  depends  wlely 
incj'cased.  Beyond  the  walld  of  upon  the  will  of  the  const itueucics. 
Parliament  the  ferment  increases  Nothing  shall  be  done  iUegally— no- 
daily.  The  anticipations  nnd  the  thing  deceitfnlly.  When  an  appeal 
prophecies  of  the  supporters  of  tbe  shall  be  made  to  the  electoral  l>odj 
new  system  prove  to  be  not  oitly  iuac-  of  these  kingdoms,  they  will  have  it 
carate,  but  so  wholly  contrary  to  in  their  power  to  decide,  whether  the 
the  real  result  that  no  one  can  ven-  nation  is  to  persevere  in  a  system 
ture  to  defend  them.  The  small  which  has  ab'cady  proved  so  disas- 
parly  rapidly  swells  into  impi^rtaDce,  troua  to  many  interests,  or  whether 
because  it  has  public  opinion  with  British  indu4ry  is  to  bo  again  pro- 
it.    Almost  each  casual  election  is  tecied  to  the  extant,  at  all  events,  of 
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its  burdens.  And  if  the  coDAiUamdef 
decide  in  oor  tkvowr,  and  the  two 
other  eitatw  of  th»irealm  act  in  ac- 
ofmlance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
HouHe  of  Commons,  what  is  it  that 
we  have  to  fear?  Not  certainly  the 
dark  hints  and  insinuations  of  Sir 
James  Graham.  When  the  two 
Houses  of  the  legislature  are  divided 
in  opinion,  and  when  neither  of  them 
will  yield,  or,  when  the  Soverei(ni 
authority  is  broadly  opposed  to  the 
declare<i  will  of  the  Commons,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  a  most  serious 
and  lamentable  strugrgle  ma}'  ensue. 
But  so  long  as  the  three  great  estates 
act  together  in  harmony  and  concord, 
there  is  no  power  in  the  land  that 
can  set  their  councils  at  defiance. 
Therefore,  when  Sir  tfaroes  Graham 
sketches  his  imaginary  league  of 
plougliboy,  shepherd,  weaver,  and 
soldier,  aKsin!*t  the  resolutions  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  he  is  contem- 
plating an  anomaly  which  never  has 
occurred,  and  which  never  can  occur 
in  (ircat  liritain.  Why  or  wherefore 
should  we  accept  his  affectionate  en- 
treaty, and  be  on  our  guard  ?  How 
are  we  to  convulse  the  country-  en- 
danger pro|Hirty— or  shako  our  iustitu- 
tions  to  the  foundations?  Are  we 
plotting  ?  Arc  we  cou:»piring  ?  Do 
we  destro}'  the  law  V  Are  we  doing 
anything,  or  do  we  propo^  to  do  any- 
thing, contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  ?  And  if  not,  why  arc 
these  big  words  thrown  at  our  heads? 
We  may  \w  quite  wrong  in  our  antici- 
pations. The  country  may  not  accord 
OS  its  Fupport.  The  electors  may 
determine  that  henceforward  and  for 
ever  Free  lYade  shall  remain  the  sole 
and  dominant  svstem.  If  so,  we 
shall  submit,  as  is  our  bounden  duty. 
We  shall  rear  up  no  phantom  armies, 
such  as  are  naid  at  times  to  be  seen 
skirting  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  to 
oppose  to  the  levies  of  Sir  James 
(iniham ;  but  whilst  we  are  acting 
constitutionally  and  openly,  let  us 
hear  no  more  of  such  language,  which 
is  somewhat  worse  than  offensive. 

We  observe  from  the  report,  that 
these  passages  in  the  speech  of  Sir 
James  Graham  were  cheered  em- 
phatically by  the  Premier.  Indeed, 
in  his  own  address  to  the  House,  he 
touched  upon  similar  topics :  *^  I 
should  be  must  grieved  If  I  thought 


the  gireel  mam  of  the  people  of  this 
ooantry  were  induced,  by  the  restora- 
tion of  laws  which  enhance  the  price 
of  food,  to  consider  that,  by  imitating 
the  example  of  the  democracies  on 
the  Continent,  they  could  gain  any 
advantage  which  they  could  not  now 
obtain,  or  increase  the  prosperity 
they  are  deriving  from  the  ancient 
institutions  of  this  country."  We 
cannot  of  coarse  presume  to  say 
that  we  distinctly  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  this  complicated  sen- 
tence, which  we  now  put  upon 
record  for  the  benefit  of  future  stu- 
dents of  composition ;  but  it  sounds 
very  like  a  hint  of  civil  insurrection. 
Now,  we  take  leave  to  say,  once  for 
all,  that  such  hints  and  inuendoes  are 
excessively  indecorous  and  improper 
when  emanating  from  any  Minister  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  that  I^rd  John 
Russell,  in  particular,  considering  his 
antecedents,  is  a  vast  deal  too  fond 
of  indulging  in  this  sort  of  dubious 
talk.  His  business  and  his  duty  is 
to  inculcate  res|>ect  for  the  laws,  not 
to  contemplate  their  infraction.  If  he 
entertains,  as  he  professes  to  do,  a 
deep  regard  for  the  Con.Htitution,  ho 
should  cautiously  abstain  from  hinting 
that  there  is  a  power  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution which  may  possibly  be  called 
in  to  control  it.  Certainly  we  are  not 
inclined  to  submit  ourselves  to  this 
sort  of  despotism,  or  to  be  deterred 
from  doing  our  duty,  and  expressing 
our  opinions,  by  vague  threats  of 
future  consequences.  There  is  another 
passage  in  Lord  John  RnsselPs  speech 
which  is  open  to  peculiar  animadver- 
sion. He,  the  champion  of  popular 
opinion,  deprecates  any  appeal  to  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  import 
duties,  on  account  of  the  damage 
which  might  thereby  arise  to  trade  ! 
Does  the  noble  lord  think  that  the 
great  body  of  the  British  agricul- 
turists now  under  the  pressure  of  the 
screw,  and  with  the  prospi*ct  of  ruin 
before  them,  will  be  deterred  from 
prosecuting  their  demand  for  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  just  rights, 
by  any  such  considerations  as  these  ? 
Are  the  yeomanry  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  crushed  and  expatriated 
without  a  murmur,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  putting  the  manufacturers  to 
no  temporary  or  extra  inconvenience  ? 
The  Premier  may  depend  upon  it  that 
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be  will  oever  save  hiamt-lf  io  an  emer- 
gencj  by  pattipg  furwarJ  such  worth- 
less and  sballoff  argumcoCB.  Why, 
if  he,  like  Sir  James  (.hnbniii,  reco^;- 
niaes  the  great  and  gruwiug  power  of 
the  country  party,  can  he  eliut  liia 
eyes  to  the  fact,  that  that  pawcr  ia 
aiuply  the  embodiment  of  piibliu  opi- 
nion, wlthoQt  which  to  back  him,  Mr 
Disraeli's  ttpeecfaes  and  iiioliona  would 
be  as  inuocnoas  as  the  sheet  lightning 
of  a  sammcr's  evening  ? 

There  are  several  oilier  points 
arising  out  of  this  memorable  debate, 
to  which  we  intended  to  refer  had  our 
limits  permitted.  Wo  cannot,  how- 
ever, avoid  noticing  [lie  prosperity 
terms  of  the  Royal  Speech  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circnm- 
stance,  that  the  trade  aud  inaanbc- 
tures  of  Great  Britainv  liowever  mucti 
they  may  have  been  depressed  at 
different  periods  of  Che  previous  fear, 
are  always  marvelloasly  resuscitated 
towards  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
Thus,  in  December  1849,  the  cotton 
trade  was,  according  tu  the  confession 
of  the  Free-Trade  organs,  in  a  very 
liad  condition.  Less  business  than 
formerly  bad  been  dime  during  the 
year ;  and  even  tbe  Erunoiiiint  ques- 
tioned "  whether  '  the  power  of  pui'- 
chaae,'  on  the  part  of  the  British  com- 
munity, is  neai'ly  equal  to  what  it  waa 
in  1845."  In  February  thereafter, 
under  the  medical  treatment  of 
Ministers,  all  kinds  of  manufactures 
received  an  atnazing  fillip.  Mr 
Labouchere  almost  wept  for  joy  at  the 
amazing  prosperity  of  the  shipowners, 
who,  ungrateful  villains  as  they  were, 
instantly  and  ananimousiy  repudiated 
tbe  soft  impeachment.  This  year 
there  has  been  the  same  burst  of  sud- 
shine  precisely  at  the  same  season. 
J'Lverything  is  cauleiir  de  rose.  We 
were  exceedingly  delighted  to  hear  it. 
In  our  ignorance  we  had  been  led  to 
uelicve  that  the  iron  trade  was  nearly 
in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  the  cot- 
ton-mills not  remarkably  remunera- 
tive ;  but  it  appeared  that  we  were 
wrong.  However,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, in  tuniiug  over  tbe  Tima,  we 
lighted  upon  a  paragraph  which  did 
not  appear  to  ns  indicative  of  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  in  one  important 
branch  of  manufactures.  It  is  as 
follows : — 
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"  StiTE  OP  TuinB.  MiNcHesTKa,  Fdt. 
13.^Tlie  coDlinued  dDcline  of  cottan 
pUaea  our  BpianeTB  and  nianufactmera  id 
a  verj  awkwud  and  oiiticil  position. 
The  maikel  appeira  to  have  lost  all  oon- 
fidcuce,  far  the  prescut,  ia  the  mainte- 
niuce  of  prices,  uid  beaiViness  uid  gloom 
are  iU  prevailing  clisracterietioe.  There 
haa  acarcelj  bepii  busiiiBBB  enoogh  lo-day 
to  determine  what  rites  would  be  acceded 
to  ;  but  there  em  be  no  doabt  that,  far 
Biif  cooaiderable  order,  ai  modiBcation  of 
price  equa.1  to  3d.  per  pieoe  on  ololh  on 
the  nominal  rates,  or  of  l^d.  to  6d.  on  the 
prices  of  Thursday  iMt,  would  ha  «cee[it- 
eJ.  The  deotiae  an  Jaru  ia  to  i  propor- 
tiooale  extent." 

Meura  Littledale's  circular  of  30th 
Febenary  ia  not  much  more  cheerfot 
in  its  tone.  It  opens  thus  ; — "  The 
dulneaa  which  has  pervaded  our  dif- 
ferent produce  tnarkels  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  still  continues,  but 
with  little  change  in  prices  during  the 
last  fortnight."  As  regards  the  article 
of  silk,  we  are  told  that — 

"  Knee tbecommenceneiitof  the  month, 
MTeral  paroels  of  China  raw  silk  have 
chauited  bauds  at  rathec  lower  prices  than 
iu  December  last.  The  maniiracturers. 
Eliding  a  great  Culling  off  in  tbe  Bale  at 
their  goods,  have  shown  butlillle  diepoai- 
tioD  to  purchase.  'I'hie,wilh  llie  lunouace- 
mciit  of  the  public  sales  which  are  now 
ia  progress,  baa  caused  great  dulnaia 
ihronghout  the  inanuf»cluriDg  distrioU. 
East  India  and  China  piece-goods— th« 
demand  for  whiolTlrae  suddenly  dimi- 
nished; and  prices  for  all  sorts  are  lower, 
except  good  and  fine  Corahs  (which  thr 
some  months  post  hare  been  very  scarce.) 
These  have  aold  at  previous  rates;  but  all 
Other  descriptions  have  been  unaaJeable." 

This  is  at  beat  but  April  prosperity 
— gloom  and  brightness,  intermingled 
sunshine  and  showera. 

In  a  very  few  days  we  shall  learn 
how  Ministers  are  to  meet  the 
opposition  which  the  absurd  and  in- 
coherent finandal  statement  of  Sir 
Chariea  Wood  has  provoked.  Wo 
have  seen  bad  budgets  before,  but 
this  is  Incomparably  the  worst  tbftt 
was  ever  devised.  The  obnoxious 
and  nnjust  Income  Tax  ia  to  be  re- 
newed, Bolely  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  op  Free  Trade,  and  Uie 
removal  of  the  Window  Duties  U  to 
be  nearly  neutralised  by  the  imposition 
ofabonsetax!  The  "happy  family," 
it  moat  be  owned,  bKve  an  espeuftl 
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talent   for  making  themselves  nni- 
versally  nnpopnlar. 

The  resnlt  of  the  division  on  Mr 
Disraeli's  motion  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  cheering  to  those  who  look  for 
the  advent  of  better  times,  and  more 
enlightened  legislation.  It  marks  the 
progress  which  has  been  made,  even 
in  the  present  Parliament,  from  which 
we  had  so  little  to  expect ;  and  it  will 
be  our  own  fault  if  the  advantage  is 
not  pursued.  We  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  serious  perusal  and 
consideration  of  all,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  landlords  of  Great  Britain, 
the  emphatic  peroration  of  Mr  Dis- 
raeli in  his  admirable  reply:  —  ^*  I 
hope  honourable  gentlemen  will  not 
be  frightened  by  threats,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  come.  I  hope 
there  is  still  so  much  spirit  in  gentle- 
men of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  they 
will  not  be  daunted  even  by  the  mys- 
tical reference  of  the  First  Minister, 
or  the  more  authoritative,  more  de- 
cided threats  that  may  reach  them 
from  any  other  quarter.  I  hope  hon- 
ourable gentlemen,  if  they  believe  they 


are  doing  thehr  duty  by  supporting 
this  motion — and  let  no  man'  support 
it  who  does  not  believe  that  he  is  do- 
ing his  duty — will  feel  in  future  that 
their  part  is  one  of  more  activity  in 
defending  the  interests  of  the  tenantry 
of  this  country.  This  is  mainly  a 
farmers'  question.  No  one  has  met 
my  argument  about  rent,  which  show- 
ed the  fallacy  of  that  barbarous  slang 
that  has  been  too  long  prevalent.  It 
is  a  farmers*  question.  Upon  the 
farmers  the  pressure  for  years  has 
been  too  severe ;  it  is  now  increasiujo^. 
From  motives  I  can  appreciate,  and 
feelings  of  delicacy  I  can  comprehend, 
the  owners  of  the  soil  have  not  stood 
forward  to  vindicate,  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  the  interests  of  the 
.tenantry.  I  hope  that  this  is  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  that 
respect;  and  that  no  man,  whether 
owner  or  occupier,  w^ill  hereafter  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  of  asking  from  an 
English  Parliament  that  justice  to 
which  every  English  subject  is  en- 
titled." 


rrimleJ  hy  WUIiam  Mtdktrood  ^  Som$,  Edmbmr.jh, 
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TART   II. 


In  surveying  the  literary  chai*acter 
of  Southey,  one  is  immediately  struck 
with  the  magnitude  of  his  undertak- 
ings— with  the  vast  scale  on  which 
his  operations  are  conducted.  The 
dramas,  epics,  romances,  histories, 
novels,  biographies,  poems,  and  books 
of  all  descriptions  which  he  at  differ- 
ent times  projected,  it  is  beyond  our 
power  and  our  space  to  enumerate. 
But  these  designs,  though  far  more 
numerous  than  any  one  life,  though 
extended  to  patriarchal  limits,  could 
have  accomplished,  were  yet  not  the 
dreams  of  a  mere  projector:  he  had 
the  daily  untiring  industry  which 
works  out  the  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
bold  facility  which  designs  it.  What 
he  really  has  accomplished  it  takes 
away  our  breath  to  contemplate.  But 
such  was  the  manner  of  our  artist. 
His  work  did  not  grow  up,  from  small 
and  timid  commencements,  into  a 
magnitude  which  afterwards  surprised 
the  author  himself.  It  was  already 
an  epic  in  twenty  books  before  a  line 
was  written.  He  delighted  in  a  large 
canvass ;  and,  give  him  but  daylight 
enough,  it  should  every  inch  of  it  be 
filled.  Whilst  he  was  still  finishing 
the  groups  of  one  picture,  he  had 
already  drawn  the  outline  of  another 
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Curse  of  Kefiama  is 
gigantic  series  ;  and  an  the  wj 
great  Spanish    and   Ch 
Rodtrick  the  Last  of  tnc 
growing  up  into  maturity. 

It  follows  from  this  description  of 
his  style  and  manner  of  composition, 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  poets 
who  dwell  with  intense  interest  on 
some  one  portion  of  their  own  per- 
sonal experience,  or  some  one  aspect 
of  human  life  that  has  almost  exclu- 
sively attracted  them.  Such  poets 
work,  as  it  were,  entirely /rom  within. 
In  all  they  write,  they  are  ntteriag 
themselves.  Honey  and  wax,  what- 
ever they  store,  or  build  with,  it  is  all 
their  own :  it  has  all  passed  through 
some  quite  personal  process  of  elabo- 
ration. Sou  they  was  one  of  those 
wtio  appropriate  materials  from  all 
sides,  and  materials  ready  for  use; 
his  eye  delighted  in  great  propor- 
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tions ;  he  most  have  the  forest  and 
the  qaarry  pat  at  his  disposal ;  and 
if  there  should  bo  timber  at  hand 
already  hewn,  or  blocks  of  stone  from 
some  overthrown  temple,  be  knows 
how  to  take  and  apply  them  to  his 
pnrpose.  He  is  not  the  enamoured 
sculptor  who  is  satisfied  if  in  one 
beautiful  figure  he  can  carve  out  his 
own  ideal ;  nor  would  one  groupe  suf- 
fice, or  one  niche  in  the  temple,  to 
occupy  the  labours  of  his  hand  and 
his  heart.  He  must  be  architect  and 
sculptor  both  ;  he  must  have  a  hun- 
dred niches,  and  a  hundred  pinnacles^ 
to  fill  and  to  adorn  with  his  statuary. 
Nor  does  repetition  of  the  same  figure 
displease  him.  In  such  a  man  yon 
do  not  expect  to  find  a  Praxiteles.  It 
is  not  a  Medicean  Venus,  it  is  rather  a 
cathedral  of  Milan  that  be  dreams  of 
creating. 

Southey  loved  great  designs,  and 
many  of  them — he  liked  the  large 
book— and  from  this  it  followed  also 
that  he  demanded  of  his  readers  large 
share  of  their  time  and  patience.  This 
confident  claim  to  the  prolonged  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  becomes  noticeable 
as  a  kindred  peculiarity  of  his  mind, 
growing  partly  out  of  a  confident  tem- 
per, and  partly  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  prosecuted  his  art.  Pro- 
lixity was  his  besetting  sin— prolixity 
of  detail,  prolixity  of  style.  On  this 
rock  the  vessel  of  his  fame  has 
touched.  Will  it  go  down  ?  Will  it 
iiuk  in  the  mighty  waters  of  oblivion  ? 
If  so,  it  is  the  most  costly  treasure 
that  has'yet  enriched  the  deep.  Obli- 
vion will  grow  very  wealthy  if  such  a 
freight  as  this  can  be  claimed  as  its 
due ;  and  very  rich,  indeed,  must  that 
literature  be  which  can  afibrd  to  lose 
such  a  poem  as  Roderick.  Prophe- 
cies, literary  as  well  as  political,  are 
dangerous  things  to  meddle  with.  AU 
that  Southey  has  written,  whether  of 
poetry  or  prose,  cannot  possibly  en- 
dure ;  but  much  may  live  in  fragment 
and  in  extract ;  and  the  stately  vessel 
of  Roderick^  we  think,  though  some- 
what heavily  built,  will  *'  ride  tilting 
o*er  the  waves,**  and  live  upon  the 
waters  to  the  last. 

This  prolixity,  this  unscmpulons 
demand  upon  the  patience  of  his 
reader,  was  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  his  highest  attributes  at 
a  poet ;  and  it  was  also,  nnfortunatelj 


and  most  unnecessarily,  favoured  by 
certain  critical  theories  he  appears  to 
have  adopted. 

The  noblest  attribute  of  Southey's 
poetry — that  which,  in  our  opinion, 
elevates  it,  at  times,  to  the  very 
highest  order  of  excellence— is  the 
simple  power  which  he  manifests. 
Let  but  the  occasion  appear  when  the 
natural  feelings  of  all  mankind  are  to 
be  strongly  stirred,  and  Southey, 
without  apparent  effort,  is  always 
equal  to  the  task.  He  can  lay  the 
naked  palm  upon  the  heart,  and  it 
always  beats.  Where  a  man  of  less 
genius  would  have  exhausted  trope 
and  metaphor,  or  run  into  subtle 
refinement,  Southey,  depending  only 
on  the  natural  sympathies  of  all 
men,  and  confident  that  they  will 
respond  to  his  summons,  pours  forth 
his  even,  unadorned,  melodious,  and 
pathetic  verse.  Friend  never  meets 
friend  after  long  absence,  filial  or 
maternal  feelings  are  never  to  be 
expressed,  nor  any  shade  of  home- 
bred tenderness,  or  pure  or  gentle 
love,  or  any  of  the  strong  natural 
emotions  of  anger  or  revenge,  but 
this  poet  touches  the  theme  with  that 
simple  power  which  goes  at  once  to 
the  heart,  because  it  comes  directly 
from  the  heart.  Fond  as  he  is  of  vast 
machinery,  and  of  startling  and  super- 
natural incident,  it  is  this  grand  and 
simple  pathos,  this  power  over  the 
natural  sympathies  of  men,  this  vivid 
portraiture  of  what  every  eye  has 
seen  and  every  heart  has  felt,  which 
gives  the  peculiar  charm,  and  consti- 
tutes the  high  excellence,  of  his 
poetry.  Southey  himself  felt  this — 
he  knew  his  power — and  when,  in  the 
unrestrained  intercourse  of  letter- 
writing,  he  claims  for  himself  a  cer- 
tain kindred  and  alliance  with  Homer, 
as  sharing  in  his  simplicity,  he  ad- 
vances no  unjustifiable  claim ;  al- 
though the  great  difference  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  poet  ren- 
ders any  comparison  very  difficult. 
That  simplicity  which  consists  in  a 
power  to  control  our  emotions,  with- 
out apparent  artifice  or  labour,  bo- 
longs  to  both.  Whether  Southey  here 
had  Homer  in  his  view  or  not,  he  was 
cleariy  in  the  right  path.  Hut  when, 
theorising  upon  his  art,  he  allowed 
himself  to  imitate  another  kind  of 
Homeric  simpVicity — that  of  mere  de- 
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tail— a  simplicity  which,  whether  it 
be  Homeric  or  not.  degenerates  into 
tedioiiSDess  aud  triviality — be  was 
plainly  wrong.  Let  the  poet  be  aa 
simply  pathetic  as  he  pleases,  bat  Dot 
surely  83  simply  wearisome  —  and 
about  matters  of  a  palpably  nuinter- 
esling  natarc.  Now  we  do  not  say 
that  Sontliey  confuun'led  these  two 
ditTereat  kinds  of  simplicity;  bathe 
mingled  tbcm  together— he  adopted 
both.  He  possessed  the  power  to  stir 
the  heart  with  simple  language  j  bat 
what  had  he  to  do  with  that  simpli- 
city which  gives  ds  "  a  catalogue  of 
the  ships?" 

In  il/ot/oe,  the  earliest  of  his  epica 
which  it  would  be  fair,  perhaps,  to 
criticise,  we  find  striking  example*  of 
both  these  most  opposite  kinds  of 
simplicity.  We  have  many  a  noble 
description,  whether  of  grand  objects 
ill  nature  or  of  situations  where  the 
sli'oiig  fecliogs  of  man  break  forth; 
and  wc  have  also  more  lists  of  Welsh 
names,  terrible  to  the  ear,  and  nar- 
ratives that  emulate  in  weariness 
those  of  the  most  veracious  chronicler, 
llo  seems  to  have  thought  that  bis 
art  required  this  iotermijttnre  of  the 
mere  prosaic,  and  that  it  should  \» 
thercforestudiously  introduced.  It  was 
ft  great  lui.ttake.  The  course  of  a  long 
narrative  poem  will  bring  us  inevit- 
ably to  many  a  quiet  resting-place, 
where  wc  may  recover  from  the 
last  great  excitement,  and  prepare 
for  tlie  next.  For  this  purpose  of 
relief,  there  was  no  need  to  introduce 
a  messenger  in  the  following  fashion, 
which  we  presume  to  be  one  kind  of 
"  Homeric  simplicity." 

■'  Now  ths  meBSCDnr 
Knter-d  tbe  hall :  OoagiD,  of  Powji-lwd, 
He  or  Cier-EioioD  vfks  it,  who  wbi  duugtd 
From  liwjoeih  lo  Dcheuburth,  a  braro  man, 
OfcoplnussMcch.     lie  told  the  rojal  hd 
Of  (iryAlild.  the  dcMendant  of  the  line 
or  Rhyi-Hb-Tudjr  M^ht,  Hint  hi>  came  then 
From  David,  eon  of  Owen,  of  tbe  ataek 
Of  kinglv  L'vnan.     I  am  aeDt,  laid  he. 
With  trleudlTgreetiDg  ;  and  ai  I  recein 

Am  I  tu  (hank  tbe  lo'rd  of  Dinevawr." 

—Book  1-2.  p.  346. 

Nor  do  we  gather  tbe  least  refresh- 
ment from  a  striug  of  names  like 


This  is  evidently  tediouaness  pn- 
pense,  studied  and  plotted  prolixity ; 
the  last  quality  our  poet  needed  to  have 
laboriously  cultivated.  It  was  unfor- 
tunately tbe  natural  bias  be  had  to 
contend  against.  Where  it  m  by  no 
mcnna  relief  or  repose,  but  excite- 
ment that  be  is  providing  for  ns,  we 
have  often  occasion  to  wish  that  bo 
had  more  vividly  appreciated  tbe 
charm  of  brevity,  and  of  a  more  rapid 
movement.  His  poems  are  accom- 
panied—aa  wo  might  expect  from  one 
who  read  so  much,  and  calcaTaled  so 
liberally  on  the  reading  power  of 
others — with  very  copious  notes.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  these  give 
us,  in  prose,  the  same  idea  that  is 
wrought  into  the  poem.  Wo  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  "  raw 
material,"  to  use  a  phrase  that  tbe 
approaching  Exhibition  will  render 
familiar  to  all  ears,  and  of  observing 
the  change  effected  in  it  when  it  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
artist.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  at  - 
the  Great  Exhibition,  wc  are  some- 
times here  disappointed  in  the  resolt. 
The  prose  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
has  given  us  a  more  vivid  image  than 
the  verse  in  the  text.  We  are  told 
in  the  note  how  there  was  once  a 
wielied  king  called  Zobak.  "The 
devil,  who  had  long  served  him,  re- 
quested at  last  permission  to  kiss  bis 
shoulder.  Immediately  two  strpenU 
grew  l/iere,  who  fed  npon  his  flesh, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  at  his  brain." 
Tlie«c  two  serpents,  growUig  out  of  a 
man's  own  body,  so  that  he  wounds 
himself  when  he  wounds  them,  and 
who  yet  prey  upon  him,  form  an 
image  horrible  enough.  Is  the  effect 
heightened  by  the  elaborate  account 
in  the  text? 


Sii  cave  of  paaiihment  ) 
Hi>  wa«dw  freqoent  Kiesm, 
Which,  when   fu  off,  tlis  prowling  jadnl 
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And  howl  for  afronj  ; 
Feeling  the  pangs  be  g»ve,  for  of  himMlf 
Co- sentient  and  insepurjible  parts. 

The  inaky  torturen  grew." 

Thalaba^  Book  5. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  phrase 
or  sentence  is  so  frequent  in  Soutliey 
as  to  become  a  mannerism.  It  is 
agreeable  and  effective  when  intro- 
duced occasionally,  tedious  when  it 
becomes  a  habit. 

10. 

**  Woe !  woe  !  for  Azla  takes  her  seat 
Upon  the  funeral  pile  ! 
Calmly  she  took  her  seat. 
Calmly,  \c. 

11. 


Woe  !  woe  !  Nealliny, 
The  young  Nealliny  ! 


«« 


A  poem  which  is  a  very  general 
favonrite  will  ^erve  as  an  instance  of 
this  mannerism : — 

•*  Not  to  the  gniTc,  not  to  the  grare,  my  soul, 
D«t»ceu(l  to  contemplate 
The  furm  tliat  oure  was  dear. 
The  spirit  is  not  there.** 

And  the  same  stanza  ends— 

**  Not  to  the  grate,  not  to  the  grave,  toy  soul, 
Follow  thy  friend  belovml. 
The  spirit  is  not  therv.** 

We  are  not  censnring  this,  or  other 
individual  instances :  it  is  the  habit 
only,  tending,  as  it  does,  to  prolixity, 
which  is  disagreeable. 

In  prose,  the  style  of  Southey  is 
blameless — no  man  narrates  better  ; 
bat  then  he  will  sometimes  narrate 
what,  for  the  general  effectof  his  work, 
bad  better  have  been  left  untold.  Here, 
also,  is  the  same  habit  of  drawing 
largely  on  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
From  this,  bis  historical  works  have 
sufft-red  ;  and  especially  those  very 
works  where  he  had  most  original 
sources  at  command.  Apparently  he 
did  not  know  how  to  select,  or  how  to 
throw  away.  Though  so  well  versed 
in  Spanisth  and  Portuguese  literature, 
bow  little  of  this  knowledge  has  he 
popularised  amongst  ns !  In  one 
work,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 
an  unrestrained  indulgence  to  bis 
cherished  habits  and  pecnlianties, 
and  need  we  say  what  a  wanton,  ex- 
travagant, tyrannical  demand  ho 
makes   npon'  the   patience    of  his 


readers,  in  the  Doctor  I  When  Sterne 
wrote  his  Tristram  Shandy,  be  imi- 
tated the  vagaries  of  Rabelais,  and 
bad  recourse  to  his  well-known  tricks 
and  devices,  to  keep  tlte  attention  of 
his  reader.  He  had  no  long  story  to 
tell,  nor  perhaps  could  have  told  one 
with  success ;  but  he  had  his  chfirac- 
ters— Uncle  Toby,  Mr  Shandy,  Cor- 
poral Trim ;  and  he  knew  that  if, 
between  the  intervals  when  these 
must  necessarily  leave  the  stage,  he 
could  amuse  his  audience,  or  keep 
them  in  tolerable  humour,  till  be 
conld  bring  these  characters  back 
again,  all  would  be  well.  His  caprices 
and  diversions,  and  vagaries  of  all 
kinds,  served  him  instead  of  a  plot  or 
plan  in  which  to  insert  these  favourite 
characters.  But  in  writing  the  Doctor^ 
Southey  manifestly  proceeds  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  Not  on  him  falls  the 
labour  of  keeping  the  attention  of  the 
reader ;— that  an  inexhaustible  atten- 
tion is  already  there,  be  makes  no 
matter  of  doubt :  be,  quite  at  his 
leisure,  amuses  himself  by  presenting 
to  it,  one  by  one,  his  heterogeneous 
assortment  of  curioi<ities.  His  Doctor 
Dove  is  nobody  at  all— a  mere  shadow 
of  Dr  Southey,  long  or  short,  as  the 
sun  rides  high  or  low.  There  is  not 
a  character  in  the  book— none  that 
you  think  of  for  a  moment,  when  the 
volumes  are  closed,  or  whose  reap- 
pearance you  have  been  eagerly 
watching  for,  as  you  proceeded  in 
their  perusal.  But  there  are  some 
fragments  of  narrative  here  and  there, 
of  great  beauty— there  are  some  good 
stories,  inimitably  told ;  and  you  read 
on,  looking  about  thnmgb  the  book 
for  more  of  these  precious  fragments. 
You  must  really  |)o^sess  that  indomi- 
table patience  wliich  the  author  cal- 
culated on  when  be  wrote  it,  if  you 
can  read  it  steadily  through  to  the 
end. 

The  minor  poems  of  Southey,  his 
lyrics,  sonnets,  odes,  and  the  like, 
wonld  not  in  general  afford  favourable 
specimens  of  bis  genius.  Some  of 
these  have  become  |>opular,  as  The 
Dead  Friend,  and  The  Holy  Tret. 
From  one  of  these,  called  The  Ebb 
Tide,  we  cannot  resist  quoting  a 
couple  of  stanzas  which  have  often 
recurred  to  us  as  extremely  pleasing. 
The  melody  is  perfect  as  the  Ian- 
giURe:— 
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,b  iniui^  a  stroke,  mi  tlioiig. 
ingbcBtmenupwudpliedEhsi 
way  Ihey  made,  thuugli  lalx 
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■Ibe  Miliary  I.Elnisman  biU  la  guid^, 
Aod  sings  an  idle  .ODS.^ 

On  tnriiiag  to  the  edition  that  lies 
before  ua  of  liis  collected  poems,  we 
find  that  all  these,  and  aume  other 
popular  favourites,  bear  date  "  West- 
banj,  1799."  This  ia  the  period  of  his 
life  which,  he  tells  ua,  was  the  most 
fertile  in  poetry.  Whether  from  this 
exnberance,  or  from  nasettled  plans 
of  life — for  he  was  still  looking  for- 
ward from  his  retreat  at  Weatbury, 
occasionally  and  fearfully,  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law^he  never  before 
or  since  threw  so  much  of  his  poetry 
iuto  his  shorter  pieces.  He  scattered 
it  with  a  liberality  from  which  he 
afterwards  refrained  ;  reaerving  his 
best  moods,  henceforth,  for  bis  great- 
est tasks.  At  this  period,  he  threw 
off  several  of  those  lighter  pieces,  .half 
sportive  and  half  serious,  which  con- 
tain a  vein  of  poetry  partly  concealed 
by  a  levity  of  manner.  Here  occur 
the  "  Lines  to  the  Spider,"  which 
conclude  with  a  personal  reference 
very  apposite  to  the  poet. 

"  ItM  liiifily  our  Decdful  food  to  win— 


Thy  Lob 


3  thou  Aon 


Bearing  the  same  date,  also,  we  find 
a  certain  mock  Pindaric  ode  to  a 
Gooseberry  Fie,  from  which  some  lines 
■night  be  gathered  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  trite  f  indaric.  It  is  composed 
on  the  same  planaa  the  famous  riddle 
known  in  all  iiuraeries,  which  shadoivs 
ont  a  plum-pudding,  under  a  magni- 
ficent description  of  its  several  ingre- 
dients. 


In  like  manner,  the  various  ingre- 
dients of  a  gooseberry -pie  tr.insport 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  the 
corn-tield,  to  the  mill,  to  the  ship  that 
brings 

"  Tlie  sugar  for  my  pie  !  " 

Cut,  whilst  composing  in  this  ban- 


tering mock-heroic  style,  the  poet,  as 

is  not  Dnasnal  in  such  cases,  strikes 
out,  some  lines  that  might  take  their 
place  In  hia  gravest  efforts  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.  What  could  be  better 
than  the  view  we  catch  here  of  the 
green  corn-field  7— 

"  The  raioi  dHcend,  the  graini  they  grow  ; 
Saw  ye  Iht  rtgebiUe  ocean 
Roli  ill  t/rten  ripple  to  Uif  AprU  .j,ih  ?" 

It  is  not,  however,  to  his  shorter 
pieces,  whether  wriiieiiai  an  early  or 
late  period,  that  anv  one  niisions  to 
farm  an  accurate  estimiite  of  Sonthey's 
poetry  would  often  have  occasion  to 
refer.  He  would  pi'ubably  be  satia- 
fied  with  taking  for  the  subjects  of  his 

poems,  Modoc,  Thal„h<i,  The  Curse  of 
Kehama,  and  Sodtrirh.  He  would 
not  ignore  theexistciLte  of  nil  beside; 
but  he  would  be  justilicd  if— with  n 
few  exccptione — he  tuntined  his  at- 
tention to  these,  Smiihej-'s  earliest 
epic,  Joan  of  Arc,  eshibjls  no  quality 
of  excellence  which  la  not  shown  in 
greater  maturity  in  his  snbseqnent 
worka ;  and  after  tlie  publication  of 
Boiierick,  he  wrote  nothing  which 
adds  to  bis  poetical  repniation. 

Of  these  four,  it  may  be  already 
gathered  that  we  look  upon  Iloderick 
the  Last  of  the  Gol/is  as  greatly  pre- 
eminent. It  is  truly  a  grand  and 
noble  poem.  The  snbject  is  one 
which  will  always  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  men — as  long  at  least  a 
patrioilam  and  Christian  piety  are 
sentiments  which  may  be  safely  ap- 
pealed to.  The  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  hero  are  as  happily  adap- 
ted to  the  purposes  of  poetry  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  A  discrowned 
monarch,  driven  from  his  throne  by 
invaders  whom  his  own  crime  baa 
called  into  the  country ;  a  monarch 
repentant,  who  has  become  a  monk, 
and  who  in  the  garb  of  a  priest  retanis 
to  rescue  Spain  from  its  Infidel  op- 
preasora— rotnma,  not  to  place  the 
crown  upon  his  own  brow,  bnt  to 
liberate  hia  country — king,  patriot, 
and  priest,  It  would  be  difficnit  to 
unite  legitimately  in  any  one  person 
deeper  and  more  numerous  sources  of 
interest.  This  monarch-monk  returns 
to  the  scene  of  his  past  glories  and 
his  past  transgressions,  mingles  with 
those  whom  he  had  mied,  with  thou 
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whom  be  had  loved,  with  those  whom 
he  had  injured.  In  a  disguise  which 
grief  and  penance,  more  than  change 
of  garment,  have  made  complete,  he 
encounters  old  associates,  hears  his 
own  name  honoured  or  accursed, 
meets  his  friend,  his  mother,  his 
enemy,  and  hears  the  confession  of 
her  wliom  he  had  so  passionately 
loved,  and  so  deeply  wronged.  On 
every  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
though  the  situation  in  each  is  some- 
what similar,  the  poet  is  always  ecpial 
to  the  demand  made  \x\\o\i  him.  Our 
heart  never  fails  to  beat  at  the  tiding 
moment.  At  the  last  revelation  of 
himself,  when  the  spirit  of  the  monarch 
and  the  warrior  breaks  through  all 
disguise,  and  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
he  shouts  his  war-cry,  *^  Roderick  the 
Goth  !'*  all  our  blood  is  stirred ;  a 
noble  termination  is  secured  to  the 
poem,  yet  still  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  whole.  No  long  poem  could 
be  mentioned,  nherc  this  harmony  of 
all  the  parts  is  so  well  sustained. 
All  is  in  keeping,  from  the  time  when 
we  first  see  the  steed  Orclio  standing 
alone  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
follow  its  late  master  to  his  solitary 
penance  and  hU  hermit's  cell,  to  the 
time  when  we  see  the  same  steed 
again  deserted,  standing  again  by  the 
river-side,  but  not  till  its  master  had 
accomplished  his  penitential  and 
patriotic  purpose. 

In  other  cases,  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  Southey  has  been  fortunate 
in  the  plot  or  story  of  his  epics.  In 
Madoc^  he  comes  into  most  unfortu- 
nate competition  with  history.  The 
poem  is  tame  in  comparison  with  the 
true  accounts  we  read  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  of  its  original 
inhabitants.  Prescott,  in  his  Con* 
gyest  of  Mexico^  has  given  the  coup' 
de  grace  to  this  poem.  His  account 
of  the  Aztecs  is  so  wonderful,  so 
trembles  on  the  borders  of  the  impos- 
sible, that  it  were  utter  fully  to  add 
anything  from  the  stores  of  poetic 
invention.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  simplest  prose,  that  which  bears 
on  it  most  conspicuously  the  character 
of  veracity,  is  evidently  the  most  effec- 
tive vehicle.  For  where  the  truth  is 
so  extraordinary,  nothing  should  be 
done  by  a  writer  to  weaken  the  im- 
pression that  ii  it  true.  In  Tkahba^ 
mud  The  Curse  ofKekama^  be  certainly 


does  not  come  in  competition  with 
history ;  and  his  theme  may  justify 
the  utmost  wildness  and  extravagance 
of  invention.  Mythology  gives  him 
his  materials,  his  scene,  and  the  per- 
sons of  his  drama;  but  in  one  of 
these  poems,  if  not  iu  both,  the  reader 
is  perpetually  staggered  by  a  certain 
monstrosity,  both  in  the  fiction,  and 
the  theological  ideas  on  which  the 
fiction  is  founded.  The  Curse  of 
Kehama^  which  Is  the  most  unfortu- 
nate in  this  respect,  is  built  on  the 
strange  perversity  of  thought—that 
certaiu  religious  rites  will  force  from 
the  gods  themselves  their  fixed  re- 
ward, though  they  are  even  performed 
by, an  impious  man.  That  such  a 
doctrine  was  ever  seriously  believed 
by  any  human  being,  we  should  re- 
quire very  stringent  evidence  to  prove 
to  us;  but  granted  that  this  must  be 
registered  amongst  the  follies  of  man- 
kind, it  still  presents  to  a  Euro[)ean 
reader  such  a  desperate  confusion  of 
thought,  such  a  dislocation  of  all  pre- 
conceived ideas,  that  it  becomes  the 
source,  whenever  it  is  presented  to 
his  mind,  of  mere  bewilderment,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  very  fit  for  the 
punK)se  of  the  poet  We  have  the 
pious  act,  performed  by  the  impious 
worshipper,  obtaining  its  celestial  re- 
ward against  the  will  of  the  gods. 
One  may  find  in  Europe  ignorant 
men  who  believe  that  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies,  prayers  and  observ- 
ances, have  a  virtue  in  themselves 
apart  from  the  sentiment  of  piety 
they  demonstrate  or  express ;  but  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  populace  of 
Naples  or  Castile  would  start  with 
horror  at  the  idea  that  prayers,  or 
the  wax  taiHjr,  would  operate  in  their 
favour  against  the  will  of  the  saints, 
or  of  the  Virgin. 

In  Roderick,  however,  he  has  been 
aa  fortunate  in  the  construction  of  his 
design  as  he  has  been,  in  general,  suc- 
cessful in  its  execution.  The  story  and 
the  hero  are  one.  The  narrative  is 
simple  and  stirring,  yet  it  aims  at  no 
other  interest  than  what  it  acquires 
from,  or  participates  with,  the  great 
hero  of  the  piece.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Mere  plot,  the  tunis  of  fortune, 
or  surprising  events,  should  be  left  to 
the  novelist :  the  poet  seeks  in  hi^ 
story  only  a  stage  and  scene  for  his 
great  ictors.  Roderick  is  seen  moving 
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tliroiigb  these  incidents,  for  he  could 
not  be  Rudcricb  witboat  them,  bat 
the  incidents  are  not  there  for  them- 
selves, but  for  t/ie  mnn  ;  nor  do  thoy 
ever  distract  oiir  attention  from  him. 

To  quote  individual  passages  from 
a  poem  60  well  linown  is  nnuecessary. 
Neither  have  we  space.  Wc  wish, 
moreover,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a 
subject  which  may  be  interesting  to 
writers,  as  well  as  readers  of  vefso— on 
the  metro  of  Thaiaba—aMA  sucli  room 
as  we  have  for  qaotation  must  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose.  Our 
extracts  eh  all,  if  possible,  combine  the 
double  purpose  of  recalling  the  metre, 
and  also  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
passages  of  the  poem. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama  is  written  in 
quite  irregular  verso,  the  line  chang- 
ing its  length  and  cadence  at  piea- 
sure,  but  in  rhyme.  The  rhyme  itself 
is  often  omitted,  but  this  passes  with- 
out tlie  notice  of  the  reader,  or  was 
intended  to  escape  bis  notice.  Tha- 
liiba  is  written  with  the  same  irregu- 
larity of  verse  and  without  rliyme. 
The  experiment  was  a  bold  one. 
Has  it  been  successful  ?  Wonld  it  bo 
wise  to  imitate  it? 

Iiet  us  first,  by  a  few  extracts,  recall 
this  metre  to  the  reader.  Thalaba— 
it  may  perhap?  be  as  well  to  remind 
him— is  named  the  Destroyer,  because 
he  is  destined  to  destroy  YJom  Daniel, 
mid  all  the  powers  magical  or  diabo- 
lical thereof  Why  he  in  particular 
is  destined  to  tliis  task,  or  why,  if  a 
mere  striplinK  could  perform  such  a 
feat,  Dom  Daniel  was  allowed  to 
exist  so  long,  are  questions  which  it 
\s'ould  not  be  discreet  to  ask :  we  iire 
here  pious  Mahomctaus,  and  mast 
receive  these  matters  with  duo  sub- 
imission  and  dodlily.  The  magicians; 
who  knew  that  their  fatal  enemy 
XToalfl  iprlng  from  the  race  of  Ilodei- 
nih,  kill  the  whole  family— with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  only  one 
they  had  reason  to  fear.  The  widow 
flies  into  the  desert  with  her  one 
presented  child. 


ised  Ihs  Lnrd 


Did  evor  wf  ne^lott  out  prajeti, 

»*ec  lin  >  hana  UDClEMQ  to  fl« 

Did  ««  itmngor  fmni  our  lent 
CnwcicomJturns-syJ' 
Mqihai!  Ho  ii  not  good  ! ' 


O  Ppipliet,  pirdon  him  ! '  " 

This  is  only  verso  to  the  eye. 
Print  it  in  a  contlnnoas  form  as  prose 
is  printed,  and  It  would  diflVr  in 
nothing  from  ordinary  prose."  There 
is,  however,  jingle  enough  in  other 
parts.  Almost  every  ballad  metre  in 
the  laognagc  takes  its  turn,  divested 
of  the  r^ymc  that  usually  accompa- 
nies it. 

As  the  irtdow  and  her  son  wander 
throngh  tbe  desert,  a  dty,  invisible  to 
all  other  mortal  eyes,  suddenly  breaks 
upon  their  vision.  They  enter  it; 
there  is  one  old  man  only  living  there ; 
all  the  Dllii^r  luhabilunls  h.tve  been 
destroyed  for  (heir  Bins.  The  old 
man  says— 

"Alu 


U»r  dAu^htert  vere  miDy  aad  fur." 

Does  the  reader  like  this  tnne,  tMt 
ballad  sing-eong,  without  its  rhyme  ? 
A  young  lady  once  compared  it,  in 
onr  presence,  to  a  dance  looked  at 
without  hearing  the  accompanying 
music.  This  jig  should  have  had  its 
rhyme,  If  jig  it  was  to  be.    At  the 


■  "  '  Good  is  lie  !  '  ijiioth  the  boy.  '  Wiij  are  my  brelhren  and  my  aiatera  elain  I 
Why  19  my  father  killed  !  Did  ever  we  nrgleut  our  prayem,  or  ever  lid  a  hand 
nnetesn  to  Heaven  I  Did  ever  etmngor  from  our  tent  unwelcomed  turn  away  I 
Mother  I      He  is  not  good  !' 

"  '  Then  Zeinab  beat  her  breast  in  agony,  '  0  God,  forgivo  Ihe  child  !  he  knows 
Dot  what  he  aaya  ;    t!hou   know'it  I  did  not  leaoh  him   thoujhta  lika  Ibew.     0 
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entrance  of  Thalaba  this  miraca- 
lons  city  disappcare,  and  the  Angel  of 
Death  takes  away  both  the  old  man 
and  his  mother.  He  is  left  alone; 
bat  he  soon  finds  friends  in  the  desert. 
In  the  next  book  he  is  living  with 
the  old  man  Moath,  and  his  daughter 
Oneiza.  The  wicked  magician  Ab- 
daldar  is  in  pnrsait  of  him,  disguised 
as  an  honest  traveller.  Mark  the 
jingle  of  the  first  lines,  the  flow  of 
those  that  follow,  and  the  very  pretty 
picture  they  give  us: — 


(( 


'  At  length  to  the  conh  of  ft  tent. 
That  were  stretched  by  an  island  of  Palms, 
In  the  desolate  sea  of  the  sands. 
The  seemly  traveller  came. 
Under  a  $Kaj>eljf  palm^ 
Hertrl/cu  thajieljf^  there  a  damml  tiixni  ; 
She  hehl  her  retniy  rohe^ 
A  nd  ImJceii  towardt  a  hoy. 
Who  from  the  tree  abnrt^ 
With  one  httnd  cUnping  to  it*  trunks 
Cast  with  the  other  down  the  clu$tered  daiet,^ 

How  the  boy  escapes  the  malice  of 
Abdaldar  there  is  no  need  to  relate, 
nor  how  he  discovers  that  he  is  to 
depart  on  his  dread  mission,  "  when 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  noon.'* 
Enough  for  our  purpose  that  he  is 
watching  for  this  eclipse,  his  heart 
beating  with  hope.  Oneizt,  the  Arab 
maid,  is  watching  too  for  the  signal 
of  departure,  and  her  heart  is  beat- 
ing, but  not  with  hope.  She  sees  it 
first— 

XXXVI. 

"  *  Why  is  that  anxious  look,'  Oncira  ask'd, 
Still  upward  cast  at  noon  ? 
Is  Thalal»a  weary  of  our  tent  ?  * 
•  1  would  \ye  gone,'  the  youth  replic«l, 

*  That  I  might  do  my  task, 
And  full  of  Kiury  to  the  tent  return. 
Whence  I  should  part  no  more.* 

XXXVII. 

••  But  on  the  noontide  sun, 

Aa  anxious  and  as  oft  Oneiza *s  eye 

Was  upward  glanced  in  fear. 
And  now  as  Thalalia  replied,  her  cheek 

Lost  its  fresh  and  lirely  hue. 

For  in  the  sun*B  bright  edge 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  little  speck. 
The  $aife  Atirtmomer 
Who  with  the  lore  oftcieneefull^ 
Tremhfed  that  da^  at  every  panimf  efomd : 
He  hful  not  teen  iV,*/ira«  a  $peck  io  tma/t.** 

These  last  lines  are  beautiful,  and 
we  may  always  notice  that,  when  the 
poet  has  anything  really  good,  he 
takes  care  not  to  put  it  into  sing-song 
and  Jingle.  The  signal  baying 
Appetred,  Thalaba  departs  from  the 


pleasant  home  that  has  been  so  plea- 
santly described,  in  the  desert,  and 
enters  'upon  his  career  of  trial  and 
enterprise. 

**  In  the  eve  he  arrived  at  a  well ; 
An  accacia  bent  over  its  side. 
Under  whose  long  light-hanging  boughs 
He  chose  his  night's  abode.'* 

Having  nothing  particularly  poetic  to 
say,  the  bells  are  set  ringing.  As 
one  <mongst  his  trials  or  adventures, 
Thalaba  finds  himself  in  a  false  para- 
dise, the  work  of  magicians.  If  he 
gives  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
he  is  lost. 

<'  The  astonished  Thalaba, 
Doubting,  as  though  an  unsubstantial  dream 
Beguiled  him,  closed  his  eyes. 
And  opened  them  again  ; 
And  yet  uncertified. 
He  pressed  them  close,  and,  as  he  looked 
around. 
Questioned  the  strange  reality  again. 
He  did  not  dream  ; 
They  still  were  there. 
The  glittering  tents. 
The  odorous  groves. 
The  gorgeous  palaces.*' 

Can  this  be  reckoned  at  all  in  the 
catalogue  of  verse?  Thalaba  is 
tempted  with  wine.  The  very  idea 
of  wine,  we  suppose,  is  associated 
with  song,  and  thus  dictates  the 
metre— 

^<  But  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught. 
For  rightly  he  knew  had  th^  Prophet  for- 
bidden 
That  beverage,  the  mother  of  sins.** 

He  is  tempted  by  a  bevy  of  wanton 
damsels.  He  is  saved  by  thoughts  of 
his  own  Arabian  maid ;  and  as  Southey 
is  never  at  fault  when  a  tender  chord 
is  to  be  touched,  the  lines  that  follow 
are  natural  and  pathetic : — 

**  He  rose,  and  from  the  banquet-room  h« 
rushed. 
Tears  coursed  his  burning  cheek  ; 
And  nature  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought. 
And  murmured  that,  from  all  domestic  jots 
Estranged,  he  wandered  o'er  the  world, 
A  lonely  being,  far  from  all  he  loved. 
Son  of  Hodctrah  I  not  among  thy  erimet 
That  momentary  murmur  shall  be  written.*^ 

His  Arabian  maid  is  nearer  than  be 
could  have  anticipated.  She  also  has 
been  driven  into  this  false  paradise. 
He  saves  her  from  her  pursuer,  and 
they  wander  together  through  these 
gardens,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  find 
a  passage  out.  They  follow  the  course 
of  a  river,  wisely  oondoding  that 
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where  the  river  passes  they  too  can 
paaa.  But  the  river  falls  down  a 
tremendous  precipice. 


From  this  ^urW  pi™  f- 


'■  And  the  youi.g  Arab'i  >oul 
Arose  wilhiu  him;  ■  Whst  it  be,"  he  cried, 
'  Who  hath  prepared  this  garden  of  dollgbt. 
And  whcteforeare  ita  snarei?  '    .     .     . 


Try  the  same  experiment  tliftt  we 
EUfrgesl«d  before  with  these  lines. 
Tliey  are  very  pleasing  to  the  .ear; 
they  are  perfectly  unobjectionable ; 
they  ai-e  as  good  prose  aa  verse. 
"  '  Cheer  up,  OncUa  I '  Tbalaba  re- 
plied. 'Beofgood  heart.  We  can- 
not Hy  llie  dangers  of  tills  place,  bnt 
wo  canconqiierthem.'"  They  escape, 
however,  from  this  encliauted  spot ; 
they  are  married,  Oucisa  dies,  and 
Tlialaba  hides  himself,  a  solitary  and 
miaeruble  man,  anion<;st  the  toroba. 
What  shall  we  say  to  this  metre  ? — 


'  A  stronger,  < 


saj?' 


'  An  Arab  bom,  like  you  ; 
Bill  go  not  among  the  tor 
J'or  lie  ii<f&l  of  ha  u-retch 
Might  Bulie  a  hard  iearl 


Alaj  be  like  the  voice  of  his  tiiend.'  " 

Wc  have  not  given  examples  of  half 
the  varied  metres  that  occur,  and  this 
is  the  only  instance  wc  have  presented 
(there  are  many  of  them)  where  the 
line  cannot  he  read  in  any  metre 
whatever,  so  far  as  our  ear  can  de- 
tect.   But  wc  have  quoted  aoSdently 


to  recall  the  general  effect  of  the  poem 

to  the  reader.  The  conclusion  to 
which  we  think  he  will  arrive  is  this 
—that  in  most  cases  the  sing-song  is 
disagreeable ;  and  that,  when  we 
escape  from  this  unrhymed  ballad 
metre,  we  fall  into  a  strata  so  like  to 
prose  that  it  ba  vctv  lillie  other 
distinr'tion  Chan  its  muilu  of  printing. 
There  arc  passages,  :io  doubt,  where 
the  flow  of  the  metre  is  both  agreeable 
and  has  the  fall  ctfect  of  veree,  bat 
these  passages  are  brief.  We  are 
either  carried  down  a  long  stanza, 
where  the  ear  has  no  resting-place,  or 
else,  in  order  to  break  np  the  mono- 
tony, we  are  leazed  with  discords  or 
with  ballad  tunes.  Perhaps  a  better 
instance  could  not  be  selected  of  a 
SQCcessfal  adaptaticin  of  his  pecnliar 
metre  than  the  well-known  passage 
where  Tlialaba  encounters  the  witch, 
spinning  hw  nicked  thread  upon  the 
wheel.  Even  here,  the  lines  that  are 
really  pleasing  are  not  many,  we 
mark  f/iem  in  italics : — 


j1ii<4  aUl  coalnmed  iphning, 
A  nd  tinging  at  At  tpim. 
The  thread  the  vnnaaK  dna 
Wiufitttr  thaa  a  aOkuon»\ 
Wat  timr  Oan  the  gialnmfr ; 
The  ionq  the  tana  rait  tme  and  luvl. 

But  thalnhj,  kum  not  the  words." 

It  has  been  remnrked  that  you  may 
sometimes  lind  two  or  three  consecn- 
tlve  lines  of  blank  vcviic  in  n  passage  of 
prose  i  but  if  you  arc  permitted,  as  in 
Thalaba,  to  make  the  pause  wherever 
jou  please,  there  is  no  harmonious 
prose  that  yon  might  not  convert  into 
verse,  by  merely  printing  it  differently, 
I^t  the  reader  make  the  experiment ; 
let  him  write  some  stauzn.s  of  Sonihey's 
verse,  where  it  hits  not  the  ballad 
jingle,  is  prose  ia  written ;  let  him 
take  any  passage  of  respectable  prose, 
where  the  subject  ia  net  very  discord- 
ant, and  write  it  as  verse— he  will  find 
that,  so  far  as  the  ear  is  concerned, 
the  verse  becomes  vciy  good  prose, 
and  the  prose  tokr.iMc  verse,  a  la 
Tlialaba.  The  same  'Imiyb,  if  yon  do 
bnt  draw  it  oat  in  threads,  and  twist 
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it  to  and  fro,  becomes  excellent  maca-- 
roni* 

Bat  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  verse  is 
pleasing,  what  matters  it  bow  nearly 
it  may  be  allied  to  prose?  If  the 
nnrhymed  and  nnrcstricted  metre  be 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  why  should  it 
not  answer  all  purposes  of  verse? 
We  have  not  said  that  it  may  not ; 
bat,  to  determine  the  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  at  some  of  these 
purposes  of  verse. 

Since  prose  can  be  rendered  almost 
as  meludions  as  blank  verse,  and  more 
varied  in  its  harmonies,  why  not  be 
contented  altogether  with  prose? — 
why,  if  you  have  discarded  rhyme, 
have  recourse  at  all  to  metncai 
arrangement?  To  this  qoestion  a 
reader  of  taste  would  immediately 
reply,  that  there  is  a  certain  ityU 
which  pleases  extremely  in  verse, 
and  which  would  be  extremely  dis- 
pleasing in  prose.  There  are  phrases, 
inversions,  transpositionn  of  wqrds 
from  the  customary  order  in  which 
they  are  used,  elliptical  forms  of 
expression,  omissions  of  small  con- 
necting words,  and  the  like,  which 
are  permissible  and  graceful  in  a 
metrical  composition,  bnt  which 
would  be  affected  and  altogether 
intolerable  in  prose.  Aud  why, 
again,  is  there  this  distinction? 
Why  is  that  permissible  and  agree- 


able in  verse,  which  would  be  affec- 
tation in  prose?  For  this  simple 
reason,  that,  in  a  metrical  compMi- 
tion,  the  recurrence  of  a  certain 
fixed  rhythm  is  a  recognised  ostensible 
object.  Omissions,  and  inversions, 
and  other  licenses,  which  do  not 
impair  the  lucidity  and  significance 
of  the  language,  and  which  promote 
harmony,  have  therefore  in  verse  a 
distinct  Justification  which  they  alto- 
gether want  in  prose.  The  necessity 
of  the  metre,  in  the  first  place, 
justifies  these  slight  departures  from 
ordinary  modes  of  speech,  and  their 
association  with  the  pleasure  of 
harmony  secures  them  afterwards  a 
stated  and  expected  place  in  poetical 
compositions.  But  from  this  it  follows, 
that  if  the  harmony  of  verse  is  not 
more  difficult  than  that  of  prose— if 
you  should  relax  it  gradually  from 
all  fixed  rule,  from  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  line,  the  same  pauses— yon 
lose  the  original  ground  of  justifica- 
tion for  any  departure  from  the 
ordinarv  forms  of  si>eech,  and  the 
pociical st^ie  can  no  longer  be  vindi- 
cated. 

We  pretend  to  utter  no  dictum 
upon  the  matter;  but  thus  it  stands. 
If  any  writer  should  adopt  this 
irregular  blank  verse  of  ThakUKi^  and 
should  throw  aside  that  displeasing 
sing-song  and  jingle  which  Southey 


*  We  opened  Durke  Om  /i«  Frentk  i?«ro/irftoii,  the  book  which  happened  to  be 
neirest  at  hand,  and  resoWed  to  write  out  in  the  metre  of  Tkafaba  the  Terj  first 
passage  that  tlie  eye  fell  upon.  Political  diAcussion  looks  strange  enough  in  Terse, 
but  into  Tk<dal>an  tens  it  arranged  itself  directly.    Here  it  is  : — 

I. 

*  Von  would  not  cure  these  erils  by  resoWing 
That  there  should  be  no  mure  monarch^,      • 
Nor  ministm  of  »tate, 

Nor  of  the  gonpel  ; 
No  interpreters  of  law  ; 
No  general  ofl&cers  ; 
No  public  councils. 
You  might  change  the  namen  ; 
The  things  in  some  shape  must  remain.*' 

II. 

'*  Wise  men  will  apply  tlietr  remedies  to  Tice% 
Not  to  names  ; 
To  the  causes  of  evil  which  are  permanent, 
Not  to  the  occasional  organi 

By  which  they  act, 
And  the  transitory  miodes 
In  which  they  app«ar. 
Otherwise  yon  will  be  wis«  historically, 
A  fool  in  prmctiet  1 " 
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occasioDallj,  or  more  tlian  occa- 
sion ftllf,  introduces,  lie  would  Sod 
that  he  had  so  appro^ii mated  to  plain 
prose,  that  he  would  be  in  danger  or 
foifeiting  all  the  peculiar  distiuctiona 
and  privileges  of  a  metrical  composl- 
tiou.  In  our  liumble  opinion,  Uia 
experiment  lias  not  hitherto  been 
sncccs^rul,  and  a  repetition  of  it  is 

Id  discnssing  the  subject  of  the 
metre,  we  fear  we  tire  in  danger  of 
leaving  an  imprpsaion  altogether  un- 
favourable to  tlie  poem  itself,  lliis 
is  far  from  our  intention.  It  ma; 
Eeem  extremely  inconsistent  with  oar 
opinion  upon  this  metrical  experi- 
ment, but  we  would  not  wish  Tkalaba 
to  be  other  than  it  is.  or  to  have 
been  written  in  a  different  form.  We 
would  deter  from  Imitation,  rather 
than  censure  what  has  been  done 
here.  There  is  a  great  part  of  the 
poem  where  thought  and  metre  flow 
on  most  hnrmonloosly  together  ;  and 
Just  as  a  stream  which  runs  amongst 
rocks  and  stony  ijliallows  appears 
more  calm  and  eqnabic  than  any 
other  giream  the  moment  it  is  re- 
ceived into  its  fair  meadowy  channel, 
so  the  verse  hero  is,  when  pleaung, 
e.ftremel)'  pleasing.  How  charming 
is  the  whole  of  that  description  where 
Latia  is  introduced,  and  where,  in 
the  form  of  a  bird,  tier  spirit  guides 
Thalaba  on  hia  journey  to  Dom 
Daniel !  We  uaniiut  resist  the  plea- 
sure of  floating  in  imagination  down 
the  river,  witb  this  hero,  in  his  en- 
cbanted  bark. 


rtll. 


»5 


"  He  ! 


*i«gl., 


By  [rngnnt  fir-gtoves  now  it  pajied. 

Through  green  tmt  fertile  meadows  uon 

It  silentlf  mn  by. 
Thr  Hag- Homer  bloitoned  on  iU  litle, 

The  Howing  current  furrowed  round 


)  that  wB  retnm  to  the 


biograplij  of  Sonthoy — to  that  Lift 
and  Correspoadentc  which  is,  indeed, 
our  immediate  subject.  We  left  the 
piict  and  historian  settled  at  Keswick. 
Menceforih  tbo  current  of  his  life 
runs  smooth,  or  is  only  iutermpted 
by  those  disasters  and  aSliotiooa 
wliich  are  common  to  all  hamanitiy. 
It  is  an  anxious  [losicion,  to  depend 
on  authorship  for  Ibe  necessary  sup- 
plies; but  thia  anxiety  lay  lightly 
upon  BD  ever  active  and  buoyant 
spirit.  Upon  the  whole,  hia  life, 
tlirongh  many  years,  bow  preaenta 
a  very  enviable  aspect.  Health,  an 
occnpalion  not  distasteful,  and  reci- 
procated affections,  are  the  threo 
prime  elements  of  buinnu  happiness — 
tbe  indispensable — and  these  he  long 
enjoyed.  He  lived  amongst  those 
who  loved  liim,  employed  in  a  task 
lie  loved,  aud  saw  his  fame  increasing, 
nnd  his  name  honoured  in  the  land. 
lie  often  prunouuces  hiniBelf  to  bo 
one  of  tbe  happiest  of  men.  Writing 
to  Ills  old  and  constant  friend  Bedford, 
he  Bays,  a  propot  of  some  remon- 
Htr.ince  against  the  editorial  power  of 
Mr  Gifford,— 

"  L<t  not  Giffurd  BuppoBe  me  a,  troubte- 
aome  mnn  tu  de^l  with,  pertinacinus 
aboDt  triflet,  or  etaading  npoa  punftilioi 
of  uutharahip.  No,  GrasiEiior,  I  im  a 
quiet,  palieul,  ea»y-|{oing  hack  of  th< 
mule,  bread ;  rsgular  as  clodt-work  in 
taj  pine,  Bure-fuated,  heiriug  the  bnrdin 
which  is  laid  on  me,  and  only  obetinats 
in  choOMng  niy  own  path.  If  GitTord 
could  tte  me  bj  tbie  Srosidc,  where, 
like  Nicodemiia,  one  uindla  aufficee  ma 
iu  a  large  room,  ha  would  t.^u  a  tnan  in  a 
coat  *  Blill  more  llireadbarp  than  bii 
own'  when  he  wt«te  hia  '  Imitaliona,' 
working  hard,  and  getting  little — a  bare 
maintenance,  and  hardly  that— writing 
poems  and  liiBlory  for  poBterity  with  hli 
whole  heart  and  aoul— one  daily  progrea- 
siTe  in  Uarning—DOt  bo  learned  as  he  ia 
poor — not  80  poor  aa  proud — not  bo  pmnd 
as  happy.  GruBTenOT,  there  is  not  a 
lighter- hear  led  nor  a  happier  man  npoa 
the  faCB  of  thia  wide  world. 

"  Your  godson  thinks  that  I  hara 
nnthing  to  do  bat  to  play  witli  liimi  and 
anybody  who  saw  what  reason  he  has 
fur  hiii  opinion  wonld  be  diepoeed  to 
agree  with  him.  1  wi-h  you  conld  see 
my  beantirul  boy  I"— Vol.  iii.  p.  IBS. 

The  appointment  of  Suntbey  to  tbe 
lanrcatesbip  is  the  first  event  wbjch 
MTeats  Ds  u  we  follow  his  coniH 
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throagh  this  latter  period  of  his 
biography.  The  laurel— as  we  find 
it  called— was  first  offered  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  declined  it  in 
favoar  of  Soothey — declined  it  in  a 
handsome,  generous,  gentlemanly 
manner.  Knowing  that  the  emola- 
ment,  though  small,  might  be  service- 
able to  his  fellow-poet,  he  did  his 
best  to  speak  well  of  a  dignity  which 
he  himself  had  no  reasons  of  any 
kind  for  coveting.  He  said,  very 
truly,  that,  by  its  being  conferred  on 
Southey,  the  titular  dignity  itself 
would  be  raised.  From  Southey  it 
was  transferred  to  Wordsworth.  We 
have  seen  it  lately  conferred  on 
another  tnie  poet.  To  wear  the 
laurel  that  has  fallen  from  the  brows 
of  Soothey  and  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  will  become  an  honour 
similar  in  kind  to  that  of  being 
crowned  on  the  Capitol  with  Tasso 
and  Petrarch. 

Southey  had  already  received  a 
pension  from  Government.  It  was 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  Sir 
C.  W.  W.  Wynn,  and  was  just  an 
equivalent  for  the  annuity  which  he 
had  received  from  that  liberal  friend, 
and  which,  of  course,  he  at  the  same 
time  resigned.  In  a  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Scott,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
annual  money-value  of  the  laureate- 
ship.  After  mentioning  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  ceremony 
of  his  installation,  he  continues — 

"  I  gwore  to  be  a  faithful  serrant  of 
the  king — to  rereal  all  treaMns  which 
might  come  to  mj  knowledge — to  dis- 
charge  the  duties  of  my  office — and  to 
obey  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  all  matters 
of  the  kin^'d  Berrice,  and,  in  his  stead, 
the  Vice  Chamberlain.  Having  taken 
this  upon  mr  soul.  I  was  thereby  in- 
docted  into  all  the  rights,  priTileges,  and 
benefits  which  Henry  James  Fye,  Esquire, 
did  enjoy,  or  on^ht  to  hare  enjoyed. 
(Who  has  heard  anything  of  this 
Pye  J) 

**  The  original  salary  of  the  office 
was  100  marks.  It  was  raised  for  Ben 
Johnson  to  a  4100  and  a  tierce  of 
Spanish  canary  wine  —  now  wickedly 
commuted  for  £26;  which  said  sum, 
unlike  the  canary,  is  subject  to  income- 
tax,  land-tax,  and  h^aren  knows  what 
taxes  bc.tides.  The  whole  net  income  is 
little  more  or  less  than  £90.  It  comes 
to  me  as  a  j^odsend,  and  I  hare  Tested  it 
ia  a  life-policy;  by  making  ii  op  to  £103, 


it  eoTert  an  'iniuranee  for  £3000  upon 
my  own  life.  1  hare  nerer  felt  any 
paioAil  anxiety  as  to  proTiding  for  my 
family;  my  mind  is  too  buoyant,  my 
animal  spirits  too  good,  for  this  care 
ever  to  hare  affected  my  happiness;  and 
I  may  add,  that  a  not  unbecoming  trust 
in  ProTidence  has  cTer  supported  my 
confidence  in  myself.  But  it  is  with 
the  deepest  feeling  of  thanksgiring  that 
I  hare  secured  this  legacy  to  my  wife 
and  children  ;  and  it  is  to  you  that  I  am 
primarily  and  chiefly  indebted.*' — Vol.  It. 
p.  48. 

Of  this  ceremony  of  being  installed 
poet-laureate  we  find  a  description 
further  on,  in  the  next  volume, 
which  may  amuse  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters : — 

"  My  dear  Grosvenor, — I  have  no 
written  form  of  admission  to  the  office  of 
laureate,  and  rery  well  remember  being 
surprised  at  the  thoroughly  unceremo- 
nious manner  of  my  induction.  At  the 
day  and  hour  appointed,  I  went  to  a 
little  low  dark  room,  in  the  purlieus  of 
St  James*s,  where  a  fat  old  gentleman- 
nsher,  in  full  buckle,  administered  an 
oath  to  me,  in  presence  of  a  solitary 
clerk  ;  and  that  was  all,  payment  of  fees 
excepted,  which  was  not  made  at  the 
time.  Whether  any  entry  was  made,  or 
whether  I  signed  my  name,  I  cannot  call 
to  mind,  it  being  nine  years  ago. 
Gazetted,  howerer,  I  was,  and  P.L.  I 
haTe  been  from  that  time." 

The  laureateship  was  not  altogether 
a  sinecure,  but  on  the  poetical  duties 
which  it  devolved  on  him  it  would 
be  rather  a  tedious  subject  to  enter. 
Neither  the  Carmen  Nuptinle  nor  the 
Carmen  TriumphcJe  have  much 
attraction  for  us.  Of  all  public 
rejoicings  that  we  hear  of  in  these 
letters,  we  are  most  taken  with  a 
certain  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  by  a  bonfire  on  the  top 
of  Skiddaw,  at  which  scene  of  most 
patriotic  festivity  more  than  one 
poet  assisted. 

**  To  Da  SOCTHET. 

**  KsswicK,  Amgma  23,  1815. 

"  My  dear  Harry— Monday 

the  24th  August  was  not  a  more  remark- 
able day  in  your  life  than  it  was  in  that 
of  my  neighbour  Skiddaw,  who  is  a 
much  older  personaice.  The  weather 
served  for  our  bonfire,  and  ncTer,  I 
believe,  was  such  an  assemblage  upon 
•aeh  a  spot.    To  my  otter  aatoo^hment, 
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Ijord  Sunderlin  rode  np,  and  Lady  S., 
who  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me 
from  going,  as  a  thing  too  dangerous, 
joined  the  walking  party.  Wordsworth, 
with  his  wife,  sister,  and  eldest  boy, 
came  oyer  on  purpose.  James  Boswell 
arrived  that  evening  at  the  Sunderlins'. 
With  the  Senhora  (Miss  Barker,)  Edith 
May  and  Herbert  were  my  convoy,  with 
our  three  maid-servants  ;  some  of  our 
neighbours,  some  adventurous  lakers, 
and  Messrs  Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail,  made 
up  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  We  roasted 
beef  and  boiled  plum-pudding*  there ;  sung 
*  God  save  the  King,'  round  the  most 
furious  body  of  flaming  tar-barrels  that 
I  ever  saw  ;  drank  a  huge  wooden  bowl 
of  punch  ;  fired  cannon  at  every  health, 
with  three  times  three,  and  rolled  large 
blazing  balls  of  tow  and  turpentine  down 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain.  The 
effect  was  grand  beyond  imagination. 
We  formed  a  huge  circle  round  the  most 
intense  light,  and  behind  us  was  an 
immeasurable  arch  of  the  most  intense 
darkness  ;  for  our  bonfire  fairly  put  out 
the  moon. 

•*  The  only  mishap  which  occurred  will 
make  a  famous  anecdote  in  the  life  of  a 
great  poet,  if  James  Boswell,  after  the 
example  of  his  father,  keepeth  a  diary  of 
the  sayfngs  of  remarkable  men.  When 
we  were  craving  for  the  punch,  a  cry 
went  forth  that  the  kettle  had  been 
knocked  over,  with  all  the  boiling  water  I 
Colonel  Barker,  as  Boswell  named  the 
Senhora,  from  her  having  had  the  com- 
mand on  this  occasion,  immediately 
instituted  a  strict  inquiry  to  discover  the 
culprit,  from  a  suspicion  that  it  might 
have  been  done  in  mischief — water,  as 
you  know,  being  a  commodity  not  easily 
replaced  on  the  summit  of  Skiddaw. 
Tiie  persons  about  the  fire  declared  it 
Avas  one  of  the  gentlemen,  they  did  not 
know  his  name  ;  but  he  had  a  red  cloak 
on  ;  they  pointed  him  out  in  the  circle. 
The  red  cloak  (a  maroon  one  of  Edith's) 
identified  him  ;  Wordsworth  had  got 
hold  of  it,  and  was  equipped  like  a 
Spanish  Don — by  no  means  the  worst 
figure  in  the  company.  He  had  com- 
mitted this  fatal  faux  pas,  and  thought 
to  slink  oW  undiscovered.  But  as  soon 
as,  in  my  inquiries  concerning  the  punch, 
I  learned  his  guilt  from  the  Senhora,  and 
went  round  to  all  our  party,  and  com- 
municated the  discovery,  and  getting 
them  about  him,  1  punished  him  by 
singing  a  parody,  which  they  all  joined 


in- 


*  ^Twas  t/ou  that  kicked  the  kettle  down  ! 
'Twas  you,  sir,  you  !  ' 

'  Tlie  consequences  were,  that  we  took 


all   the  cold  i 
supply  our  1 

Messrs  Itag  «iiu  Co.  uau  •>  i 

for  their  grog — they  aec 
the  rum  pure  ;  and  you,  i  y 

cian  to  the  Middlesex  xxusptMbl,  cuo 
doubtless  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  alcohol  acts  upon  the  neryous 
system.  All  our  torches  were  lit  at 
once  by  this  mad  company,  and  onr  way 
down  the  hill  was  marked  by  a  track  of 
fire,  from  flambeaus  dropping  the  pitch, 
tarred  ropes,  &c.  One  fellow  was  bo 
drunk  that  his  companions  placed  him 
upon  a  horse,  with  his  face  to  the  tail, 
to  bring  him  down,  themselves  being  just 
sober  enough  to  guide  and  hold  him  on. 
Down,  however,  we  all  got  safely  by 
midnight  ;  and  nobody,  from  the  old 
lord  of  seventy-seven  to  my  son  Her- 
bert, is  the  worse  for  the  toil  of  the 
day,  though  we  were  eight  hours  from 
the  time  we  set  out  till  we  reached 
home." — Vol.  iv.  p.  121. 

The  loss  of  tl      30D, !  ^ 

has  been  aire;     k       eral  u 
to.  a       to  \  J      'at!      > 

7  ati        d.   Id  I 

ui       ,  4  >i        sai 

m  ui   oi  .      " 

be      jOt  uuiv  {  i»v  1 

o  Mr  ( 
a  cui       ub 

piay-        )W,   lie  was  a  > 

all  1  ughts,  and  clo        c< 

with  ttii  Liie  habits  of  1  <  ^  j 
His  death,  at  the  age  ui  y 
when  he  had  already,  owing  lo  « 
singular  precocity  of  mind  and  gentle- 
ness of  temper,  and  an  early  love  of 
books,  become  the  dearest  companion 
of  the  father,  was  a  severe  blow,  and 
one  from  which  he  seems  never 
entirely  to  have  recovered.  "  The 
most  ambitious  founder  of  a  family," 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  never 
built  such  hopes  upon  a  child  as  I 
did  on  mine  ;  and  entirely  resembling 
me  as  he  did,  if  it  had  been  God^s 
will  that  he  should  have  grown  up 
on  earth,  he  would  have  shared  my 
pursuits,  partaken  all  my  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  have  In  this  manner 
succeeded  to  my  plans  and  papers  as 
to  an  intellectual  inheritance." 

His  letters  npon  this  snbject  are 
very  touching ;  here  are  a  few 
extracts : — 

**  My  dear  Bedford, — Here  is  -" 
of  hope  and  of  fear,  but  not 
Hie  sufEeringSi  howe 
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thank  God,  his  passtge  wm  perfectlj 
eaaj.  He  fell  asleep,  and  is  now  in  a 
better  state  of  existence,  for  which  his 
nature  was  more  fitted  than  for  this. 
YoQ,  more  than  most  men,  can  tell  what 
1  hare  lost,  and  yet  yon  are  far  from 
knowing  how  large  a  portion  of  my  hopes 
and  happiness  will  be  laid  in  the  grare 
with  Herbert.  For  years  it  has  been  my 
dally  prayer  that  I  might  be  spared  this 
affliction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Wherefore  do  I  write  to  you  ?  Alas  ! 
because  I  know  not  what  to  do.  To- 
morrow, perhaps,  may  bring  with  it 
something  like  the  beginning  of  relief. 
To-day  1  hope  1  shall  support  myself,  or 
rather  that  God  will  support  me;  for  I 
am  weak  as  a  child — in  body  CTcn  more 
than  in  mind.  My  limbs  tremble  under 
me  ;  long  anxiety  has  wasted  me  to  the 
bone,  and  1  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
grief  will  suffer  me  to  recruit.  I  am 
seriously  apprehensire  for  the  shock 
which  my  health  seems  to  have  sustained; 
yet  I  am  wanting  in  no  effort  to  appear 
calm  and  to  console  others  ;  and  those 
who  are  about  me  give  me  credit  for  a 
fortitude  which  1  do  not  possess.  Many 
bles{«iiig8  are  left  me — abundant  blessings, 
more  than  I  have  deserved,  more  than  I 
had  ever  reason  to  expect,  or  even  to 
hope.  1  have  strong  tics  to  life,  and 
many  duties  yet  to  perform.  Believe 
me,  I  see  thef^e  things  as  they  ought  to 
be  seen.  Ilcason  will  do  something — 
Time  more— Religion  most  of  all.  The 
loss  is  but  for  this  world ;  but  as  long  as 
1  remain  in  this  world  1  shall  feel  it. 

"  It  is  some  relief  to  write  to  yoo  after 
the  calls  which  have  this  day  been  made 
upon  my  fortitude.  I  have  not  been 
found  wanting  ;  and  Edith,  throughout 
the  whole  long  trial,  has  displayed  the 
m«et  exemplary  self-control.  We  never 
approached  him  but  with  composed 
countenances  and  words  of  hope ;  and  for 
a  mother  to  do  this,  hour  after  hour,  and 
night  after  night,  while  her  heart  was 
breaking,  is  perhaps  the  otmost  effort  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  Oh !  how 
you  would  have  admired  and  loved  him, 
had  you  seen  him  in  these  last  weeks  ! 
But  you  knew  something  of  his  charmcter. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  child  of  ten  yean 
old  so  much  to  his  father.  Without  ever 
ceasing  to  treat  him  as  a  child,  I  had 
made  him  my  companion,  as  well  as 
playmate  and  pupil,  and  he  had  learnt 
to  interest  himself  in  my  pursuits,  and 
take  part  in  all  my  enjoyments.*' 

**  To  JoiiH  Mat,  £«41. 

"  My  dear  Friend,—  ....  It 
will  be  long  befort  I  diall  ctaat  to  bt 


•ensiblo  of  tho  ebaoge  in  my  rolazationt, 
my  pleaaares,  hopes,  plans,  and  pros- 
pects ;  Tery  long,  I  fear,  will  it  bo 
before  a  sense  of  that  change  will  cease 
to  be  my  latest  thoughts  at  night,  and 
my  earliest  in  the  morning.  Yet  I  am 
certainly  resigned  to  this  priration ;  and 
this  I  say  not  in  the  spirit  with  which 
mere  philosophy  teaches  ns  to  bear  that 
which  is  inevitable,  but  with  a  Christian 
conrietion  that  this  early  remoTal  is  a 
bleating  to  him  who  is  removed.  We 
read  of  persons  who  have  suddenly 
beoome  grey  from  Tiolent  emotions  of 
grief  or  fear — I  feel  in  some  degree  as  if 
I  had  passed  at  once  from  boyhood  to 
the  decline  of  life.  I  had  never  ceased 
to  be  a  boy  in  cheerfulness  till  now.  All 
those  elastic  spirits  are  now  gone;  nor  is 
it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should 
return.  I  am  still  capable  of'enjoyment, 
and  trust  that  there  is  much  in  store  for 
me;  but  there  is  an  end  of  that  hilarity 
I  possessed  more  uninterruptedly,  and  iii 
a  greater  degree,  than  any  person  with 
whom  I  was  ever  acquainted." 

We  tarn  from  this  domestic  afflic- 
tion to  an  incident  of  a  more  public 
nature.  As  Soutbcy  was  one  of  tho.<^ 
who  carried  an  uncompromising  zeal 
into  any  cause  be  advocated,  and  as 
bis  present  convictions  in  favonr  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  chnrch  were 
probably  even  more  decided  than 
those  of  a  contrary  natnre  which  he 
had  entertained  in  bis  youth,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  ho  would  brinj; 
down  upon  himself  a  host  of  political 
adversaries.  Some  of  these  took  a 
most  unwarrantable  and  base  method 
of  attacking  him.  Tliey  fonnd  the 
manuscript  of  a  poem  *which  was 
written  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Oxford,  full  of  his  young  ardour 
for  liberty  and  equality,  and  they 
published  Wai  Tyler  as  the  production 
of  the  poet-laureate  and  the  court 
pensioner  I 

The  history  of  the  publication  is 
curious,  and  the  decision  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  when  applied  to  restrain 
it,  still  more  curious.  Southey*s  own 
account  of  the  matter,  in  a  letter  sent 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Courier^  dated 
March  17,  1817,  is  as  follows:— 

"  In  the  year  1794  this  manuscript  was 
placed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  long  since 
deceased,  (it  was  Mr  Lovel,)  in  Mr 
Ridgway's  hands.  Being  shortly  after- 
waids  in  London  myself  for  a  few  days,  I 
called  on  Mr  Ridgway  ta  Newgate,  and 
be  and  Mr  Symonds  agreed  t*  pablisk  it. 
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I  aoderatood  tlut  thej  bad  changed  their 
foteatioD,  becBuae  aa  proof  sheet  vma 
sent  to  me,  and,  iicquiesciag  letdilr  iu 
their  cooler  opinion,  made  do  inquirj  oon- 
ceraing  it.  More  thau  tiro  years  elapsed 
before  I  reriaited  London  ;  and  tbeti,  if  I 
had  thought  of  the  manuEcript,  it  would 
hare  appeared  a  thing  of  loo  little  eocse- 
queuce  to  take  the  trouble  or  claiming  it, 
for  the  mere  porpoee  of  throwing  it  be- 
hind the  fire.  That  it  might  be  pubtiabed 
Borreptitioualy,  at  any  future  time,  wna  a. 
wickedaesB  of  which  I  neret  dreamt. 

"  To  these  facts  I  hate  made  ooth. 
Mr  WinterbottoiD,  a  Dissenting  minuter, 
has  swam,  on  the  oonlrary,  that  Meesra 
Ridgway  and  Sjmonds  having  declined 
the  publication,  it  waa  undertaken  by 
himself  and  Diniei  Isaac  Eaton ;  that  I 
gme  them  the  copy  as  thdr  own  pro- 
perty, and  g»Te  them,  moreover,  a  fr»ler- 
nal  embr^e,  in  gratitudefor  their graoious 
acceptance  of  it ;  and  that  he,  the  Raid 
Winterbottom,  verily  believed  tliat  he  lisd 
ft  right  now,  after  au  interval  of  three- 
and-twenty  years,   to   publish    it  W  his 

"My  recollection  ia  perfectly  distinct, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time  ;  and  it 
was  likely  to  be  so,  as  I  was  never,  on  any 
other  occasion,  within  tlie  walls  of  New- 
gate. The  work  had  been  delivered  to 
Mr  Ridgway ;  it  was  for  him  that  I  in- 
quireiJ,  and  into  his  apartments  that  i 
was  shown.  There  I  saw  Mr  Symonda, 
and  there  I  saw  Mr  Winterbottom  alno, 

/  lurrr  ta^e  Danitl  Itaao  Ealon  >»  mg 
life-,  and  as  for  the  story  of  the  embrace, 
every  person  who  knows  my  disposition 


.  will  al 
impudent    falsehood.  —  ToL  i 


p.  £62. 

A  story  ia  told  which  enculpal^s 
Mr  Winterbottom  from  the  publjca- 
tloD ;  but  this  atory  is  very  incon- 
sisteat  with  the  part  which  he  tatRH 
in  Justifying  the  act.  This  reverend 
gentleman,  paying  a  visit  to  some 
irieuds  at  Worcester,  is  said  U>  hnvo 
tfikcn  the  piece  with  bim,  to  affurd 
Ihcm  a  little  amiiseiiient  at  SODtbey'a 
expense.  "  At  the  house  where 
Winterbottom  was  residing,  two  per- 
sons, keeping  the  piece  in  tbeir  reacli 
at  bedtime,  sat  np  all  night  trangcrib- 
ing  it— of  course  giving  him  QO  bint  of 
the  manceuvre," 

Application  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  an  injanclion  to  ro- 
Blrain  this  surreptitious  and  piratical 
piiblication.  The  injnnction  waa  re- 
fused.   The  principle  by  whicb  Cliis 
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and  otber  kindred  CAges  have  been 
governed  is,  that  the  injunction,  to 
uae  the  words  of  Lord  Eldon  himself, 
"  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  a  title 
to  the  property  in  the  plaintiff," 
There  could  be  no  property  at  law  in 
a  work  that  waa  Beditlofut ;  the  Injunc- 
tion thereforo  was  refused,  "until 
after  Mr  Southey  should  have  estab- 
lished his  right  to  tbe  property  by 

The  Court  proceeds  upon  the  gronnd 
that  there  is  a  property  in  the  plaintiff. 
Certainly  it  would  proceed  upon  no 
other  ground.  But  the  title  to  the 
property  waa  clear  aa  against  tba 
defendant ;  it  could  liavo  been  for- 
feited ouly  by  some  public  offence 
committed  by  the  plaintiff.  It  would 
have  been  quite  in  harmony  with  all 
the  best  principles  of  jurisprudence,  if 
the  LonI  Chancellor  had  presumed  the 
plaintiff  to  be  entitled  to  the  property 
till  he  had  been  proved  guilty  of  tbe 
offr^ncB  by  which  the  property  wonld 
be  forfeited. 

We  will  not  presume,  however,  to 
enter  into  any  controversy  with  liord 
EUIon  npon  ihi  law  of  the  case.  Our 
Court  of  Efjuity  has  its  own  peculiar 
mode  of  operation :  it  virtually  de- 
cides, by  affecting  a  neutrality  \  it 
leaves  tbe  plaintiff  to  his  remedy  at 
law.  In  this,  and  the  like  cttees, 
it  refuses  to  put  fortli  its  equit- 
able juriadicliOD  ;  it  will  not  grant 
relief.  Wedo  not  presume  to  contend 
with  Lord  Eldon  npon  tbe  jnriaprn- 
dence  of  his  own  court ;  although  wo 
have  a  strong  perduaaion  that,  if  be  had 
decided  these  caacs  In  favour  of  the 
plaintiff,  neither  the  public  nor  tbe 
profession  wonld  bave  detected  any 
departure  from  the  principles  of  equity. 
But  this  we  may  very  cnnlidently 
as.wrt,  if,  between  the  conibinedopera- 
linn  of  law  and  equity,  it  fbllows  that 
a  man  may  commit  piracy  with  Im- 
punity, when,  in  addition  to  the  piraoy, 
he  cominita  tbe  offence  against  ^e 
public  of  printing  an  immoral  or 
seditions  work— it  ia  a  very  bad  result, 
and  the  legislature  should  stop  in  to 
rectify  it, 

"  It  was  now  decided,"  sajs  Mr 
Cnthbert  Southey,  "  upon  tlic  ndvieo  of 
his  legal  friends,  that  application  should 
bs  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an 
injnnclion  to  restrain  the  pnblicallon  Of 
Wat  Tjler.    This  was  done,  but  wlihout 
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BoccesSy  upon  the  singular  ground  that, 
a«  the  work  was  calculated  to  do  an 
iiyurj  to  society,  the  author  could  not 
reclaim  his  property  in  it.  Tkit,  ftkick 
would  teem  a  juft  deciMwn  in  the  case  of 
the  piracy  of  an  immoral ,  bla$pkemou$,  or 
ieditiouf  %cork,  applied  very  differently  in 
the  cade  of  a  publication  set  forth  tritkout 
tke  consent  or  knowledge  qftke  autkor,  and 
apparently  gives  liberty  to  any  scoundrel 
to  plunder  a  man's  writing-desk,  and  send 
forth  to  the  public  any  chance  squibs  he 
may  have  thrown  off  in  an  idle  hour  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends.  These 
fellows  must  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
by  their  roguery,  sixty  thousand  copies 
being  said  to  have  been  sold  at  the  time.'' 
—P.  251. 

The  editor  has  failed  to  observe 
that,  in  the  jmlicial  view  of  the  case 
which  Lord  Eldon  took,  the  circum- 
stanco  that  the  manuscript  had  never 
before  been  published,  or  had  been 
stolen,  becomes  immaterial ;  the  only 
question  being  whether  the  book,  as  it 
there  stood,  was  one  in  which  the 
plaintiff  could  vindicate  his  pi-operty 
at  common  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  acquiesces,  which  we  certainly  do 
not,  in  the  principle  which  governs 
the  whole  of  these  eases.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  ostensibly  leaves  it  to  a 
jury  to  decide  whether  the  plaintiff 
has  broken  the  laws  of  his  country  by 
publishing  an  immoral  or  seditious 
work  ;  but  he  virtually  decides  this 
question  himself  against  the  plaintiff, 
by  refusing  him  the  only  existing 
effective  protection  to  his  property, 
and  refusing  it  in  favour  of  defendants 
who  are  themselves  manifestly,  and 
at  alt  events,  wrong-doers. 

If  it  be  said  that,  in  acting  as  it 
does,  eciuity  only  follows,  to  the  best 
of  its  power,  the  common  law,  and 
that  it  refuses  the  injunction  where  it 
presumes  the  courts  at  Westminster 
would  not  give  damages,  we  have  only 
to  repeat  that  the  I^gii^lature  ought 
to  interpose  to  regulate  the  combined 
action  of  botu  law  and  equity.  It  is 
monstrous  that  a  book  should  be  cir- 
culated more  extensively  simply  be- 
cause it  is  bad,  and  that  a  piratical 
bookseller  should  escape  with  im- 
punity simply  b<'cause  he  has  com- 
mitted two  offences,  and  deserves  a 
double  punishment.  We  hear  this 
state  of  the  law  vindicated  on  the 
ground  that  it  deters  writers  from 
pablishing  immoral  or  seditious  works. 


since  they  lose  the  profits  of  them. 
The  argument  would  be  of  force,  if 
pecuniary  profit  were  the  only  or  the 
chief  motive  for  publishing  such  works. 
With  writers  who  are  likely  to  break 
the  law,  the  love  of  notoriety  and  the 
dissemination  of  their  own  opinions  are 
the  most  prominent  motives.  Mean- 
while the  Court  of  Chancery  is  raised 
into  a  sort  of  inquisitorial  power :  it 
has  to  frame  its  index  expurgatorius — 
with  this  peculiar  anomaly,  that,  while 
it  casts  a  stigma  and  inflicts  a  penalty 
upon  the  writer,  it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation of  his  works. 

This  publication  of  Wat  Tyler  may 
have  given  a  triumph  to  his  oppo- 
nents ;  it  produced  no  effect  upon  his 
friends,  nor  diminished  in  the  least  the 
general  respect  in  which  Sou  they  was 
held.  *^  Some  have  honours  thrust  on 
them.*^  First  came  the  Doctorship 
from  Oxford,  that  same  university 
which  he  had  certainly  entered  in  no 
very  docile  spirit,  and  quitted  with  no 
superfluous  reverence.  This  he  ac- 
cepted, and  was  duly  ** ell— ell — deed," 
as  he  writes  it,  in  an  amusing  letter 
to  one  of  his  children.  Then,  whilst 
he  was  on  a  brief  trip  into  Belgium, 
he  heard  to  his  surprise  that  he  had 
become  a  member  of  parliament.  This 
honour  he  very  wisely  declined.  A 
baronetcy  followed,  offered  to  him  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  too  he  refused, 
on  the  reasonable  ground  that  he  had 
no  corresponding  fortune.  The  baro- 
netcy was  commuted  into  an  addi- 
tional pension. 

The  trip  to  Belgium,  to  which  wo 
have  just  alluded,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  visit  paid  to  his  learned 
and  friendly  bookseller  Verbeyst.  It 
is  delightful  to  see  how  to  the  last  his 
love  of  books  remains  unimpaired ; 
and  the  following  letters  will  show 
that,  even  after  the  trials  he  had  ex- 
perienced, the  natural  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits  would  at  times  rea[)pear :  — 

To  He^rt  Tatlob,  Esq. 

«^;)ri/  13,  1829. 
<*  My  dear  II.  T.,— I  must  not  let  yon 
think  ill  of  Verbeyst.  He  had  sundry 
books  to  provide  for  me,  some  of  which 
are  not  easily  found.  Lai»t  year,  when  he 
had  collected  these,  his  wife  fell  ill  and 
died,  liien  det  malkeurs,  he  saytt,  he  has 
had  aince  he  saw  me  :  and  that  they  had 
left  him  in  a  lethargic  state,  from  which 
he  ia  only  beginning  to  recover. 
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t  think  illorVerbeyat  ; 
ll«  has  (he  bed  sleek  of  bouka  1  eter  mer 
with.and  at  the  lowcBt  prices.  No,  U.  T., 
if  you  had  boDglil  us  many  books  of  Ver- 
beyal  as  I  have,  snd  hiid  tliem  in  your 
ejt,  (u  they  are  now  in  mine,)  B.nil  had 
taikfcl  with  him  u  much  u  I  have  done, 
(and  in  as  good  French,}  and  had  drunk 
hiB  Rheniili  wine  and  liie  beer,  irhieh  U 
not  the  best  in  the  irorld — becauis  there 
la,  01  vsa  as  good  at  Weet  Kennet — but, 
than  nhich  there  is  nut,  neTernaB,and 

reinembered  the  beer,  the  irine,  and  the 
man  hiBmelf,  aa  1  da,  you  would  nut,  and 
you  eould  not,  entertain  even  the  Khadow 
of  an  ill  ot  angry  Ihought  towards  Ver- 

"  A  Joyful  day  will  it  he  when  the 
books  come — and  he  pismisee  Ihem  by 
the  fir«t  ebip,~~  perhaps  it  may  he  the 
Kcend.  But  coine  they  vrill  at  laal,  if 
vHnd  and  weather  permit  ;  and,  if  all  be 
well,  when  Ihey  arrive  I  shall  not  enry 
any  man's  happineiH  (were  1  given  to 
anvy)  on  (bat  day. 

"  I  have  told  you  of  the  Spaniard  who 
always  put  on  his  npeitacles  when  he  waa 
about  to  eat  chenies,  that  they  might 
look  the  bigger  and  more  tempting.  In 
like  manner,  I  make  the  mast  of  my  en- 
Joymenla  ;  and  though  I  do  not  caet  my 
cares  away,  1  pack  them  in  as  little  coiD' 
pasi  as  1  can,  carry  them  as  conrenienlly 
as  1  can  for  mytelf,  and  never  let  them 
annoy  olhem.    God  bleaa  you  1~R.  &." 

To  tke  tame. 

"  Oct.  8,  I82fl. 

"  My  dear  H.  T.,^I  have  been  jumping 
for  juy.  VetbejBt  has  kept  his  word  ; 
the  bill  of  lading  la  ja  Longman'a  hands, 
and  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  I  hope 
the  Teasel  with  the  booka  on  board  may  be 
in  the  river,  and  by  this  day  month  tbey 
willprobably  be  here.  Then  ahall  I  be  hap- 
pier than  if  his  Majeaty  King  George  the 
Fourth  were  to  give  orders  that  I  should 
be  clothed  in  purple,  and  aleep  upon  gold, 
uid  have  a  chain  about  my  neck,  and  sit 
neit  to  him  beeauee  of  niy  wisdom,  and 
be  called  his  cousin.' 

"  I<ong  live  Verbeytt  I  the  beat,  thongh 
not  the  most  eipediliouB  of  bookeellera  ; 
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And  may  yon  and  I  lira  t«  go  to  Iha 
Low  Couutriea  again,  that  1  may  make 
BruasBls  in  the  way.  and  buy  mors  of  liia 
books,  and  drink  ogaju  of  hii  Rlioaieh 
wine,  and  of  his  strung  beer,  bettst  than 
which  Jacob  ran  Artevelde  n  ... 
his  own  table,  of  hie  own  b 

and  Qneen  Philippa  at  the  ohrislenlnj;. 
Would  he  have  had  such  a  son  as  Pliil^ 
if  ho  had  been  a  water-drinker,  or  e*tr 
put  swipes  to  his  lips  I  God  bless  you  I 
—  R,  S."  — Vol.  ti.  p.  «1, 

The  letcora  of  Southpj,  aa  we  ad* 
vtuice  through  these  voluiuea,  become 
more  and  more  ubaracterUcd  by  that 
cousumniate  ea»o  and  iiDatmjiRd 
elegance  wbich  are  the  result  only  tit 
long  practice  in  conipositioD;  for  tlie 
perfect  freedom  and  grace  of  the  epls- 
tolarj  Ftyle  may  be  described  as  the 
ipoDtaueuua  expresaiuu  of  oue  pre- 
vioaslv  LabituBled  to  a  Choice  bcjuc- 
ttun  ot  terms.  It  retjuires  tliia  com- 
biaatiou  of  prescDl  haste,  and  patt 
Biudy.  Tbc  pen  should  run  without 
a  p8use,nithou[Biiafter-thoug|ji,  and 
the  page  be  left  without  a  correc- 
tion ;  but  it  most  be  Iho  pen  of  one 
who  in  times  past  has  [latised  •vitry 
long,  and  corrected  very  oAen.  We 
have  iiot  liad  oppurEnnliiea  of  quoliog 
mcrel,y  fur  the  sake  ofillastrstlngtlia 
episiohry  siy'e  uf  Ibeec  volumes,  nor 
perhaps  iias  it  uecessaij ;  the  ei- 
tracts  we  have  cinde  may  convey  as 
fair  an  impression  of  the  wbole  nsimy 
WD  might  have  Belectcd  for  this  eape< 
cial  purpose. 

The  remalDJDg  events  of  the  bio- 
graphy arc  fei^  and  sad.  The  edltoi' 
himself  horriea  over  them  very  briefly. 
It  is  indeed  unavoidable,  from  the 
nature  of  his  work,  that  iiicidenu 
Bssnme  a  prominent  position,  not 
according  to  their  relative  imporieiice, 
but  according  to  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  jelters  of  the  deceased. 
We,  who  are  not  writing  his  bio- 
graphy, may  be  excnsed  if  we  bury 
over  Ihem  with  ilie  like  rapidity. 

Had  wo  been  writing  his  bio)P'aphy, 


*  There  is  a  passage  in  The  DuBor  (which  migkl  be  written  about  the  same  tima 
■B  this  Utter)  worded  in  so  similar  a  muuoer  that  (he  resemblance  might  hare 
betrayed  the  teorel^if  Indeed  the  real  inthur  of  TXi  DoOut  conid  have  long  ben 
a  subject  of  doubt.  "  As  little  should  I  dctire  that  Ilia  majesty  Hhould  give  order*  tat 
nc  to  be  clothed  in  purple,  to  drink  in  gold,  and  to  sleep  upon  gold,  and  tu  rids  In  a 
chariot  with  bridles  of  gold,  and  to  boiTe  a  head-lire  of  fine  linen,  and  a  chain  about 
my  neck,  and  to  eat  next  tbe  king  kecanse  of  my  wisdom,  and  to  be  called  the  king** 
cousin."— T*f  iioelor,  vol.  Ti.  p.  202. 
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we  feci  that  we  oaght  to  have  noticed 
more  distinctly  than  we  have  done 
those  many  acts  of  kindness  he  per- 
formed, wticthcr  to  literary  aspirants, 
or  to  relatives  who  needed  quite  other 
than  literary  assistance.  The  names 
of  Kirke  White,  Dusantoy,  Herbert 
Knowies,  and  others,  will  suggest  the 
one  class  of  cases  to  which  we  allude. 
Some  attempt,  too,  ought  to  have 
been  made,  by  a  study  of  his  works, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  these 
letters,  to  trace  the  gradual  change  in 
bis  opinions,  political  and  religious ; 
an  attempt  which  would,  of  course,  be 
quite  Inconsistent  with  our  limits,  and 
which  may  form  the  task  of  some 
future  biographer. 

We  mentioned,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  review,  that,  even  before  that 
period  arrived  when  Sonthey  felt  him- 
self perfectly  free  to  subscribe  (if 
occasion  required  it)  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  uf  England,  his  hesitation 
rather  proved  the  nicety  of  his 
scruples,  and  his  love  of  personal 
liberty,    than    any    peculiar    diver- 

fency  from  the  orthodox  standard, 
n  coutirmation  of  this  remark,  we 
would  quote  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  April  2,  1816.  It 
is  addres.sed  to  his  friend  Sharon 
Turner,  aullior  of  the  IlUtory  of  the 
Anglo'Sarons. 

^  Time,  mj  own  heart,  and,  more  than 
all  other  causes,  the  sorrows  with  which 
it  has  been  visiteW,  (in  the  course  of  a 
life  that,  on  the  whole,  has  been  happj  in 
a  degree  rouchsafed  to  you,  eTen  among 
the  happiest,)  hare  made  me  fully  sensible 
that  the  bigjiest  happiness  exists,  as  the 
only  consolation  is  to  be  found,  in  a  deep 
and  habitual  feeling  of  deTotion.  Long 
ere  this  would  I  hare  preached  what  I  feel 
upon  thifl  Huhject,  if  the  door  had  been  open 
to  me  ;  but  it  ih  one  thing  to  conform  to 
the  Cliurch,  preserTing  the  ftvedom  of 
mind  which,  in  religion  more  than  in  all 
other  things,  is  etipecially  valuable  :  and 
another  to  subscribe  solemuly  to  its 
Articles.  C1iri!»tianity  cxi»ts  nowhere  in 
to  pure  a  form  as  in  our  own  church  ; 
but  even  there  it  is  mingled  with  much 
alloy,  fn>m  which  I  know  not  how  it  will 
be  purifie<I.  I  have  an  instinctive  abhor- 
rence of  bigotry.  When  Diiu^nters  speak 
of  the  £e«tablitfhraeut,  they  make  me  feel 
like  a  Iligh-Chnrchman  ;  and  when  I 
get  among  High-Cliurchmen,  I  am  ready 
to  take  shelter  in  Dissent." 

It  mu5t  be  confessed  that,  ooopled 
with  the  sincerest  piety,  there  was  in 


Sonthey  a  great  relncttnce  to  frater- 
nise with  any  body  or  class  of  reli- 
gions people.  At  no  time  was  there 
any  party  in  the  Church  nnder  which 
be  would  have  enrolled  himself ;  there 
were,  donbtless,  individual  clergy- 
men, here  and  there,  whom  he 
cordially  esteemed  and  honoured  and 
agreed  with.  There  is  a  passage  in 
7'he  Doctor  in  which  he  says, 
**  Among  the  people  who  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  daring 
the  sixth  centur}*,  were  two  tribes  or 
nations  called  the  Lazi  and  the  Zani. 
Methinks  it  had  been  better  if  they  had 
been  left  unconverted ;  for  they  have 
multiplied  prodigiously  among  us,  so 
that,  between  the  Lazy  Christians  and 
the  Zany  ones,  Christianity  has 
grievously  suffered.*'  Now,  from  the 
correspondence  of  Sonthey,  we  are  led 
to  suspect  that  he  would  have  classi- 
fied the  evangelists  of  hb  day  nnder 
the  order  of  the  Zrmi,  and  the  Arme- 
nians under  the  tribe  of  the  Zozt, 
and  that  between  them  there  would 
be  a  few  Soutlteians  whom  he  would 
cordially  shake  by  the  hand. 

We  have  the  more  willingly  made 
this  last  observation,  because  it  leads 
ns  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  his 
character  as  an  author  may  be  TCfy 
advantageously  surveyed.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  union  of  sincere  piety, 
with  an  unwillingness  to  arrange 
himself  under  any  particular  section 
of  the  religions  world,  which  enabled 
Southey  to  perform  a  literary  ser>'ice 
to  the  canse  of  religion  of  no  very 
ordinary  description.  No  one  party 
in  the  Church  could  lay  exclusive 
claim  to  Tfte  Book  of  the  Churchy  but 
it  rallied  many  round  the  Establish- 
ment, or  confirmed  their  attachment 
to  it.  The  Wesleyans  may  not 
altogether  approve  the  biography  of 
their  great  founder,  but  they,  and  so 
much  of  the  cause  of  religion  and  of 
tolerance  as  they  represent,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  author  of  The 
Life  of  WesUif.  He  it  was  who  first 
introduced  thiv<e  sectaries  within  the 
f  tale  of  literature :  he  made  the  snlH 
ject  classical ;  he  taught  all  parts  of 
society  and  every  order  of  reading 
and  reflective  men,  to  respect  what 
was  really  excellent  in  the  Wes- 
leyans ;  and  he  taught  the  Wesleyaoa 
(if  men  ever  learn  this  lesson)  not  to 
overestimate  theaiselvesy  or  bcUeve 
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thst  they  h&d  a  moaopoly  of  all  ex- 
eellonce.  Any  review  ol'  Ibo  proae 
com  position  Of  tills  volnininon?  author 
would  be  here  imjwssible,  but  this 
aspect  of  his  litemry  labours  could 
not  be  eDiirely  overlnokud.  The 
History  of  the  Peninsii/ar  War  may 
be  a  work  of  higher  pretensions  than 
thoLiff.  of  Weiley:  but  there  were 
others  who  conld  pruduce  a  history  of 
this  war ;  there  ivas  perhaps  not 
another  man  in  all  Eoglaiid  wlio 
could  have  written  nlife  of  Wesley, 
that  all  England  should  be  readiug. 
The  Life  ofNdion  was  more  popular, 
and  had  a  far  moi-i;  spirited  theme 
than  the  Life  ofBiini/an;  but  what 
other  author  could  ciistigate  the  ex- 
travagance, and  at  the  Bamo  time 
make  men  of  all  ^^ccrs  and  classes 
alive  to  the  real  meriis,  the  virftie  and 
the  piety,  of  oar  "inspired  tinker?" 

We  have  spoken  of  SoIllll(^y  as  a 
poet,  we  have  glanced  at  most  of  bis 
prose  works— to  aniiljse  ihern  moi'e 
minutely  would  carry  us  out  of  all 
reasonable  compass  ;  we  have  noticed 
the  pecoliar  service  he  rendered  in 
bis  biographies  of  rtdlgions  men — it 
remains  only  to  say  a  word  on  his 
influence  as  a  political  writer.  Of 
this,  it  will  be  said,  men  will  judge 
according  to  their  own  political 
opinions ;  and  to  decide  that  this 
Influence  was  exercLsed,  on  the  wiiole, 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  is  simply 
to  decide  that  certain  opinions  are 
good  and  wise,  and  ciiituin  others  are 
foolish  and  mischievotia.  But  we  are 
not  quite  reduced  to  tliis  alternative 
— either  absolute  silence,  or  the  red 
heat  of  political  comroversy.  Some 
years,  and  many  thiinges,  already 
intervene  between  ds  and  that  epoch 
in  which  Southey  was  a  conspicuous 
champion  in  tbe  political  arena.  It 
is  already  possible  lo  estimate  hia 
conduct,  and  the  pun  he  took,  in 
something  of  an  histurka!  spirit. 

Yon  are  aLiberal  In  Ihisyeiir  1851. 
Be  it  so.  Hut  some  half  ci'nluiy  ago, 
with  the  light  and  csperieuce  yon 
now  possess,  would  you  have  joined 
what  was  then  called  tite  Liberal 
party  ?  Do  you  wish  that  more  men 
of  intellectnal  and  literary  power  had 
joined  that  party  V  Do  you  think 
that,  if  this  had  been  (he  case,  Eng- 
land would  have  exhibited  the  aspect 
it  docs  now,  both  of  stability  and 
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progress?  We  were  at4hattimein 
a  war  with  France,  and  there  were 
men  wlio  (because  Napoleon  liad  buen 
a  republican  and  Fiance  a  republic) 
carried  over  the  whole  weight  of  thdr 
sympathiea  to  the  greatest  enemy  this 
country  erer  bad.  We  were  in  a 
war  with  France,  and  there  was  a 
party  at  borne  n'atching  to  take 
advantage  of  the  iiuancial  difiicultlea 
and  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
to  exdie  discontent  and  revolution. 
A  nation,  to  act  with  any  rigour, 
must  have  a  certain  degree  of  unity 
of  sentiment.  Who  that  remembers 
tlie  agitation,  the  tumult,  the  all  but 
dislocation  of  society,  wbicli  signalised 
tlic  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  wontd 
have  wislied  that  to  have  transpired 
whilst  the  French  were  our  enemies 
abroad,  and  there  was  French  republi- 
eanism  in  the  citadel  at  home?  For 
it  must  bo  remembered— and  to  this 
we  would  especially  call  the  attention 
of  the  supposed  Liberal  whom  we  are 
addressing— that  tbe  Liberalism  or 
Radicalism  of  that  day,  call  It  what 
you  wilt,  was  of  a  very  diOurent  com- 
pletion from  that  which  bears  the 
same  name  at  present.  It  had  come 
in  with  the  French  Kerolution,  and 
It  included  a  hostility  to  the  tuon&rchy 
which  is  now  relegated  to  the  very 
lowest  ranks  of  tbe  lowest  C/iartiam. 
Men  of  all  respectable  parties  are 
now  agreed,  tbat,  under  the  form  of 
monarchy,  we  enjoy  the  substantial 
advantages  of  a  republic.  It  was 
not  £0  then.  There  was  a  hatred  l« 
the  monarchy,  and  also  to  the  church, 
which  are  not  traceable  now  in  any 
acknowledged  representatives  of  tho 
democratio  purty. 

One  other  great  diSbrenco  there  ia 
between  those  times  and  our  own. 
Men  have  not  altogether  lived,  and 
written,  and  thought  in  vain ;  and 
there  are  certain  great  principles  in 
politics  better  nndei-gtood  in  oiir 
generation  than  in  its  predecessor. 
It  has  become  almost  a  truism,  to 
assert  that  you  mnst  first  educate  the 
people  before  you  call  upon  them  to 
take  a  part  iu  the  legislature  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
great  truth  is  always  kept  in  view, 
but  amongst  that  Liberal  party 
wliicb  dated  fron)  the  French  Revoln- 
tion  it  waa  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
Fasdnaled  by  certain  ideal  forms  of 
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governmeDtf  or  theoretical  principles, 
tbej  never  condescended  to  look 
aroand  them  at  the  wry  men  and 
women  who  were  to  realise  these 
ideal  forms,  and  act  opon  these  prin- 
eipies.  The  plain  consequence  was, 
that  every  step  they  took  towards 
their  fair  ideals,  was  a  step  towards 
anarchy—mere  bloodshed  and  confu- 
•Urn. 

We  feel  that  we  have  a  right, 
thtrefore,  on  safe  historic  grounds, 
to  assert  that,  when  Southey  assi^fted 
in  rallying  round  the  church  and 
the  monarcliy,  he  did  a  great  service 
in  his  day  and  generation.  Though 
far  unequal  as  a  political  writer,  we 
regard  him  as  a  true  successor  of 
Burke.  There  is  not  an  argument 
osed  to  defend  the  one-iidedness^  as 
it  has  been  called,  of  our  Irish 
Cicero,  which  might  not  be  employed 
to  justify  the  uncompromising  zeal  of 
Southey.  He,  too,  carried  over  his 
ballast  to  that  side  of  the  vessel 
where  it  was  wanted.  On  this  con- 
dition only  could  the  vessel  be  trim- 
med, and  kept  in  sailing  order. 
Honour,  we  say,  to  the  memory  of 
Southey! 

But  all  these  varied  labours,  literary 
and  political,  all  this  noble  tai»k-work 
of  prose  and  of  poetry,  of  epic  and  of 
hUitory — of  history  civil,  militar}*,  and 
ecclesiastical — wa8  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  illness  of  his  wife,  an  ill- 
ness of  the  most  melancholy  descrip- 
tion, followed  by  her  death,  gave  a 
aevere  shock  to  his  health  and  spirits. 

A  second  marriage  (with  Miss 
BowIck)  is  told  here  in  the  briefest 
pO:jisible  manner.  The  future  biogra- 
pher will  feci  a  much  deeper  interest, 
or  be  permitted  to  express  it,  in  this 
part  of  the  narrative.  He  will  not 
think  himself  justilied  in  passing 
slightly  or  rapidly  over  that  which 
concerns  a  |H*rson,  herself  so  cele- 
brated as  the  authoress  of  The  Birth* 
tUtti.KTiiX  many  other  charming  poems. 

Strangers  as  we  are,  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  dwell  upon,  or  amplify, 
this  part  of  the  narrative.  We  have 
only  to  express  our  regret  that,  not- 
withstanding the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port which  S4>uthey  must  have  received 
from  a  friend  and  companion  of  so 
cultivated  and  genial  a  mind,  and  so 
•olicitoua  for  his  welfare,  he  sank 
fradiudly  both  in  health  and  spirits. 


Probably  the  effect  of  inoeasant  in- 
tellectual laboar  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  somewhat  premature  decay 
both  of  body  and  of  mind.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  work  before 
na,  will  best  describe  the  last  catas- 
trophe : — 

^Maeh  of  my  father's  fkilare  in  its 
early  stages,  was  at  first  ascribed,  by 
those  anxiously  watching  him,  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  influenza,  at  that 
time  a  prevailing  epidemic — from  which 
he  had  soifered  greatly,  and  to  which  he 
attributed  his  own  feelings  of  weakness  ; 
but  aUs !  the  weakness  he  felt  was  as 
maeh  mental  as  bodily,  (though  be  had 
certainly  declined  much  in  bodily 
strength,)  and  after  his  return  home  it 
gradually  increased  upon  him.  The 
uncertain  step — the  confused  manner — 
the  eye  once  so  keen  and  so  intelligent, 
now  either  wandering  restlessly,  or  fixed 
as  it  were  in  blank  contemplation,  all 
showed  that  the  over-wrought  mind  was 
worn  out. 

**  One  of  the  plainest  signs  of  this  was 
the  cessation  of  his  accustomed  labours  ; 
but  while  doing  nothing,  (with  him  how 
plain  a  proof  that  nothing  could  be  done  !) 
he  would  (Veqnently  anticipate  a  coming 
period  of  his  usual  industry.  His  mind, 
whilst  any  spark  of  its  reasoning  powers 
remained,  was  busy  with  its  old  day- 
dreams— The  History  of  PortHtjaly  The 
IlUtorjf  of  the  MuHiutie  Orden,  The 
Doctor;  all  were  soon  to  be  taken  in 
hand  in  earnest,  all  completed,  and  new 
works  added  to  these. 

**  For  a  considerable  time  after  he  had 
ceased  to  compose,  he  took  pleasure  in 
reading,  and  the  habit  continued  after 
the  power  of  comprehension  was  gone. 
His  dearly  prized  books,  indeed,  were  a 
pleasure  to  him  almost  to  the  end,  and 
he  icould  vatk  dotciif  round  his  library 
lookimij  at  them,  and  taking  them  dorm 
mechanicalty." 

The  scene  finnllv  closed  on  the  21st 

• 

March  1843.  He  was  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  churchyard  of  Cros- 
thwaite,  and  in  the  church  itself  has 
been  placed  a  recumbent  statue  in 
marble,  executed  by  Longb.  This, 
his  son  assures  us,  is  a  faithful  resem- 
blance of  the  late  poet.  As  such, 
and  as  a  work  of  art,  it  will  hence- 
forth receive  the  \itii  of  all  travellera 
and  tourists.  And  whatever  conflict- 
ing views  of  praise  or  censure  may 
have  ascended,  in  his  lifetime,  from 
the  arena  of  political  controversy, 
fron  those  who  bend  over  that  tomb 
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there  will  be  heard  onlj  the  one  sen- 
timent of  eaieem  and  admiration.  Few 
men  have  left  behind  them  llie  memory 
of  80  well  spent  a  life  ;  few  nien  linve 
been  gifted  witli  more  varied  or  more 
eminent  talents;  and  Still  fewer  have 
used  such  talents  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  more  sincere  conviciions,  or 
a  moresteadfast  aim  to  benefit  society. 
Never  was  a  man  more  wisrepre- 
sented.  We  do  not  speaic  of  the 
vnlgar  calnmniator  who  pointed  to 
his  pension  and  the  lanreateshtp  aa 
motivesfor  the  change  of  his  ai>inloD3; 
eyen  more  liberal  opponents  Jailed  to 
do  jQStice  to  hia  constant  %e:il,  not 
ontf  for  the  welfare,  bnt  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of  society.  In  the  year 
1830,  when  he  was  often  spoL,en  of  as 
the  narrow  and  bigoted  Consprvnlive, 
we  find  him  writing  thus  to  Dr  Bell : — 

"  The  beet  thing  1  con  do  ia  to  prepare 
a  paper  upon  Ihe  suliject  (of  eilutaliuo) 
aa  early  as  poE^ible  ;  a  taek  the  toote 
necessary,  beoauEe  many  persons,  I  per- 
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the  progn 

rlassea  baa  done  more  harm  th^n  good. 
It  is,  you  kuow,  not  a  maltei  a(  opinion 
wilh  me,  but  of  feeling  and  reli^ioua  be- 
lief, that  the  greaWr  the  dift'utiion  of 
knowledge,  (he  better  will  it  be  Tor  min- 
kind,  provided  that  the  foundation  bo 
built  upon  the  roek,  and  that,  aboTe  all 
thinga,  the  rising  generation  be  instructed 
in  their  duties." 


Ifit 


necessary  to  find  any  other 
for  the  change  bis  opinions  un- 
int  than  the  gradual  matuiity  of 


shontd  And  that  canse 
of  pieiy  which  from 
firet  to  last  kept  a  firm  hold  upon  hia 
mind.  In  tho  boldness  of  youth,  be 
abstracted  this  sentiment  from  the 
early  creed  of  his  church  and  of  hia 
childhood,  and  thought  to  sustain  it 
upon  some  other  bafis.  This  is  an 
attempt  which  rarely  sQcceeds.  Either 
the  sentiment  of  piety  decays,  or,  If 
it  endures,  as  it  did  in  Sotitbey,  it 
leads  back,  when  Ihe  hardihood  and 
efTervescence  ofyonth  baa  subsided,  to 
the  "  ancient  ways,"  to  the  old  paths. 
In  his  private  life  malice  itself  could 
not  find  a  stain.  Even  the  failings  so 
otlen  detected  in  the  literary  character 
are  alMent  here.  No  man  has  cotu- 
bined  so  happily  what  may  be  called 
the  profession  of  litcralnre  with  that 
other  higher  iind  more  sponlaaeons 
effort  made  for  fame,  for  poaterity,  for 
the  loveof  art,  or  the  love  of  man.  He 
is" working  hard  and  getting  little, 
a  bare  maintenance,"  as  he  tells  ne; 
and  he  is  also  "  writing  poems  and 
history  for  posterity  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul."  No  merchant  at  his 
desk  more  punctual  to  his  task  than' 
he;  no  man  in  the  three  kiugdoms 
earns  bis  yearly  income  with  moro 
persevering  indnstry ;  manfully  he 
helpshimBelf,aDd  kindly  and  conrgge- 
ously  does  he  stretch  ont  a  helping 
hand  to  others.  Eminent  as  an 
author,  if  we  do  not  prononnce  him 
faultless  as  a  man,  it  is  because  we 
know  there  is  do  such  character ;  we 
do  not  see  the  blemish. 
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TUB  PEACEFUL  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
A   THRBE   HOURS*   PLATO!fIC  GOSSIP. 

Inlerloquuntur. — A  naval  iicntenant  on  baif-paj,  tall,  thio,  and  elderly, 
in  well-worn  blae  surtout,  white  trowMre,  and  straw  hat — a  smart  young 
naval  suri^con,  on  leave — and  a  Greenwich  pensioner,  with  a  wooden  leg,  in 
cocked  hat  and  Hospital  nniform. 

Scene.-'The  wooded  hill  behind  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  sight  of  London 
smoke,  the  hazy  dome  of  St  PaaPs,  the  reaches  of  the  river,  and  its  fringe 
of  shipping;  the  long  flat  horizon  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  faint  in  heated  distance, 
and  dotted  with  dim  blue  shapes  of  trees,  that  feather  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  wide  blue  sky,  around  and  overhead,  all  still  about  them,  save  when  a 
bee  hums  past,  or  the  flies  buzz  louder  than  usual  amongst  the  leaves,  or  a 
bird  flutters  with  a  chirp  from  one  bough  to  another  ;  while  the  dull 
murmur  of  town  seems  to  slacken  in  its  own  turmoil  below,  like  a  self-spent 
fever,  and  far  above  its  superincumbent  doad  there  is  seen  a  speck  or  two  of 
silvery  vapour,  silently  dissolving  away. 

Time. — A  summer  noon,  somewhere  about  the  era  of  Free  Trade,  Peace 
Society  congresses,  and  change  of  Navigation  Laws.  The  clock  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  is  lieard  to  strike  one,  followed  five  minutes  afterwards,  and  solemnly 
in  the  distance,  by  St  PauPs,  with  fainter  echoes  from  around. 


HOl'R   I. 
coHi  KKsmn  Art  I'MroRTi'XATii  PK.sru,  wrrn  a  tak'v  thkrkow:   thk  LiKiTcxAitr 

PRKDOMIXATINti,  OR    "  MAVIXO   rO«9Kf»ll7UN  OP  THB    WLOOU." 


The  lieutenant  sits  down  on  the 
wooden  bench,  suspended  between 
two  shadowy  green  limes,  where  the 
pensioner  had  previously  been  seated 
alone,  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe.  The 
young  surgeon  remains  standing, 
full  of  the  argument  he  was  about 
to  bring  forward  when  they  stopped. 

SuRGKON. — "  Well,  now,  I  main- 
tain— " 

LiKi'TEXAXT  (to  the  pensioner,  who 
has  removed  the  pipe  from  his  lips, 
taken  ofl"  his  hat,  and  with  difliculty 
hobbleil  to  his  foot  or  feet.)—*'  Don't 
let's  disturb  you,  my  man!  What 
ship  did  yon  belong  to  ?  " 

Pension F.R  Cvery  respectfully.) — 
"The  Asia,  your  honour — Sir  Ed- 
ward Co(lrington*s  flag-ship,  you 
know,  sir.** 

Liei:t.— **  Why,  bWs  me!  you 
were  at  Niivurino,  then  V  '* 

Pens.  (looking  down  modestly  at 
his  timber  toe.)— '*  Sartainly  I  was, 
sir.  More  by  token,  air ;  there's  part 
o'  me  there  i/et ! " 

Lieut,  (hastily,  and  with  evident 
emotion.)—**  I  honour  you,  old  man, 
I  honour  yon ;  and,  what's  more,  I 
envy  yon  I    You  blew  a  different  sort 


of  cloud  then^  old  ship,  for  I  saw  it 
myself,  but — but — "  Lieutenant 
stops,  somewhat  agitated,  the  pen- 
sioner eyes  him  wistfully,  the  surgeon 
looks  surprised — and  two  or  three 
ancient  veterans,  with  ribl)ons  and 
medals  at  their  breasts,  iron  hooks 
in  place  of  hands,  patches  over  one 
eye,  and  supported  in  their  walk  by 
sticks  and  crutche?,  linger  near  in  the 
background  to  look  on.  *'  But  I  had 
been  sent  previously  with  an  answer 
to  Lord  Cochrane  and  the  Greek 
brigs,  and  got  back  only  in  time  to 
set  off*  again  with  despatches  to 
Gibraltar.  Just  fancy  it,  sir!  —  I 
missed  the  battle  by  six  hours, 
through  going  to  I^trd  Cochrane ; 
and  scarce  had  I  left  Afiii,  ere  he  had 
a  gallant  brush  with  the  Turks  in  his 
turn !  •• 

Pexs. — "  So  IVe  heard  his  lordship 
had,  sir.*' 

LiKi'T. — **  Come,  my  man,  give  us 
your  account  of  it.  How  did  yon 
commence— ell  ?  " 

Pens,  (looking  diffidently  into  his 
cocked- hat,  then  clearing  his  voice, 
then  rubbing  his  hair,  and  then  bem- 
ming  a  second  time)—**  W>U,  yonr 
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hononr,  j-on  seo  I  wiis  captain  of  the  A  grave  pause,  during  which  the 
for'aiti-most  lower-dock  guu  but  one,  veterans  in  the  background  look  to 
larboard  side,  an'  consekently  didn't     encli    other,   and    creep   cloaer,   the 


Bee  much  on  the  Ri'neral  bearings  o' 
things,  80  to  speak ;  but  In  course  I 
takes  my  own  obBervatioos  through 
the  port,  and  being  the  (iRg-ship,  d'ye 
see,  air,  whj  one  cciddn't  misB  having 
9.  pretty  tolerable  log  of  tlie  matter, 
till  such  time  as  I  receives  tbo  shot 
in  thia  here  starbonrd  pin  o'  mine, 
which,  I  may  Bay,  it  clat^iied  a  parfit 
stopper  on  all  as  turned  up  a'rtcr- 
wards— 80  it's  but  hiilf  a  battle, 
one  might  say,  with  me!  Ilows'evf 
at  eight  bells  of  the  momin'-walc 

there  we  all  was  to  wiodtvard  of  tbe    yes !  and  a  daughter  like  Emmal " 
bay,  and  " —  Libut.    (looking    mofully    op.) — 

Surgeon  (inten-aptiiig  the  speaker  "  The  truth  is,  John,  far  from  being 
with  obvions  dismny,  and  ecizing  the  an  idle  whimsy  of  mine,  'tis  fonnded 
lieutenant  by  tbe  lappel  of  his  coat.}  on  the  most  reasonable  of  convictionji. 
— "My  dear  sir,"  in  a  whisper,  "for  Your  great  climai  to  the  seafaring 
heaven's  sake    spnro  us    this  yarn,     life  ia  a  battle  between  ships;  'tis 


pensioner  eyes  the  lieutenant  with 
respectfal  wonder,  and  the  surgeon 
with  a  acientiliG  curiosity,  not  devoid 
of  annoyance. 

SuitouoN  (thoroughly  aside,  i.  e. 
mentally.) — "The  dence  !  we  shall 
be  involved  in  some  endless  narrative 
irtth  these  old  fogies,  I  ace:  'tia  a 
nere  moDomaoia.  Of  coarse,  nothing 
ike  unsoundncsG  on  other  points— bat 
really  provoking.  A  nan,  too,  qnits 
comfortably  off  in  the  world,  with  a 
wife  fit  to  make  any  one  happy,  s 


Come  home  with  nw,  and  I'll  shon 
you  the  whole  account  in  ever  so 
many  forms,  my  dear  sir — gaEcttea, 
magazines,  books— there  are  plenty 
of  'em,  I'm  snre,  and  you  may  keep 
(hem  till  I  come  b;ick  from  Madras. 
Do,  I  beg  of  yon,  do! 


.  .  _ .  of  science,  nature,  i 
tactics,  history,  and  civilisatioii,  and 
yon  arc  robbed  of  your  whole  expe- 
rience ill  missing  it.  Just  fancy  the 
thing.  No  mere  chance  affair,  a 
melee  to  be  decided  by  press  of 
numbers,  an  accidental  shot,  perhapa. 


Lib UT. (contemptuously) — "Booksl  or  a  sudden  panic,  leaving  a  & 

bootsi    d'ye  say?     Why,  my  good  butchery  behind,  such  aa  I  have  been 

fellow,   I've  read    a.11    the  books  in  in  the  midat  of  myself  Bshoro.    No; 

existence  on  the  subject  ;    and  not  there's  navigation,  nse  of  wind  and 

only  on  Mo^,  but  all  tbe  naval  actions  weather,  quickness  in  repairing  da- 

evcr  fought.    Plenty  of  time  for  it  on  mages,  holding  yonr  weather-gage, 

lialf-pay,  I  assorc  you,   or  in  ditll  raking  yonr  enemy,  knocking  awa;r 

voyages  in  ships  tliiit  have  nothing  to  some  important  spar,  and  yon  have 

do.    Never  icas  in  a  ship  that  had  him  —  boarding    him    through    tbe 

anything   to    do,   of    a    kind  worth  smoke,  or,  on  i  graud  scale,  there  is, 

speaking  abont :   m  war-Ilmo,  always  mark  mo,  there  is  breaking  the  l; 


chaae,  chase,  or  nin,  run ;  in  peace- 
time, nothing  but  'bout-ship,  reef 
topsails,  holystone  the  decks,  or,  at 
most,  set  storm-stnysails.  And  now, 
with  your  Peace  Societies,  Free 
Trade,  steamers,  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, and  what  not,  I  see 
nothing  for  me  but  to  write  a  book 
on  navel  battles  myself  I  " 

Surgeon.— "Do  it,  my  dear  sir, 
do  it,  if  that  will  yield  you  any  aatia- 
f action." 


The  pensioners  iu  general  took  to- 
wards the  lieutenant  as  to  an  oracle, 
and  his  eye  is  lighted  up  with  visioa- 
ary  enthusiasm. 

Surgeon. — "  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear 
sir,  a  soldier  wonld  give  you  ten  times 
as  many  feats  of  atrategy !" 

Lteut. — "  Tut !  Don't  you  see  that 
naval  war  is  everything  together — 
navigation,  meteorology,  engineering, 
soldiery,  cavalry,  siege  and  defence, 
fort    and  battery,   and  above  all — 


LiBOT.  (seriously.) — "  Doctor,  Pm     above  all,  look  yon — Hnmanlty 


L  unlucky  man.  Arc  you 
sir,  that  although  I  have  been  thirty 
years  in  tbe  service,  I — I  never  was — 
nerer— in  an  action  at  sea,  not  even 
between  so  much  aa  two  frigates,  two 
brigs,  two  sloops,  two  anything?  " 


SuHOEOM.— "  Ha,  ha,  indeed  1  Hu- 
manity ?" 

Lieut. — "  Yes,  sir — in  a  thousand 
ways.  Noueofyourcamp-followcrato 
atrip  the  dead— no  lying  all  night  on 
tbe  groond  in  your  agony— no  burning 
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peasant's  bouses,  or  foraging  on  them, 
and  destroying  a  whole  country,  with 
its  harvest  —  nor  knocking  a  town 
about  the  people's  ears,  and  sacking 
it  in  hot  blood,  with  everything  hor- 
rible that  follows.  Only  the  com- 
batants suffer — His  neutral  ground,  as 
it  were,  you  fight  upon, — and  after 
alfs  over,  why  the  guns  are  ran  in, 
the  vanquished  have  snccour  given 
them  like  friends ;  you  set  sail,  carry- 
ing everything  needful  aboard  of  you, 
with  the  gale  of  wind  that  comes  after 
a  battle,  to  make  common  cause 
against  I  'Tis  a  sort  of  duel,  so  to 
say,  between  the  pick  of  two  nations; 
and  the  beaten  one,  I  maintain,  ought 
to  give  in  at  once — in  fact,  if  it's 
rightly  fought,  he  must  give  in,  sir ! 
You  have  their  commerce  at  your 
feet  after  that;  and  in  my  deliberate 
opinion,  Great  Britain  should  halve 
her  army,  and  k%ep  up  her  navy — 
yes,  sir,  keep  it  up  at  the  very  least, 
and  quite  in  a  different  fashion  from 
what  "— 

Surgeon  (hastily.) — "Butyondou't 
mean  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  you 
actually  never  were  in  a  sea-fight  V" 
LiEirr. — **  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
His  the  case.  Fve  knocked  about  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  from  an  onlinary 
gale  to  a  hurricane  that  has  foundered 
sixty  sail  in  one  night — from  Baflin's 
Bay  to  the  Southern  capes,  Mediter- 
ranean and  Pacific — one  time  ship- 
wrecked, another  frozen  up — frigate 
or  ship  of  the  line — but  I  never  yet 
happened  to  see  shot  exchanged  in 
anger,  betwixt  two  or  more  craft  that 
were  afloat  and  in  working  order.  Wo 
have  chased  a  merchantman,  of  course, 
a  privateer,  or  something  else,  and 
taken  *em  too  ;  but  they  were  always 
too  weak  to  show  fight.  We  have 
been  chased,  in  turn,  by  a  whole 
French  squadron ;  but  then  all  de- 
pended on  leg.^.  Perhaps  I  got  ex- 
changed into  a  seventy-four,  and 
next  news  I  hosnl  was,  that  our  old 
frigate  had  fallen  in  with  her  match, 
and  taken  the  Frenchman  into  port 
after  a  desperate  tnsifle  :  the  seventy- 
four  would  go  into  dock,  and  I  am 
turned  over  to  a  ten-gun  brig  for  the 
African  station ;  twelve  months  after, 
I  find  the  seventy-four  has  been  with 
Collingwood  up  the  Straits,  and  is 
particularly  mentioned  for  her  beha- 
▼ionr  between  two  French  eighties. 


Well— well*'— the  llentenant  bites 
his  lip,  and  looks  indifi^srent;  on 
which  the  Surgeon,  probably  from  a 
wish  to  express  similar  carelessness 
by  way  of  sympathy,  appears  about 
to  whistle. 

Lieut,  (turning  round  a  little 
sharply.)—**  Eh  ?  what  did  you  say  ?*' 

SuRQKON. — "  Oh,  nothing  I" 

Lieut. — "  I  tell  you  that's  a  mere 
trifle  to  what  I  could  relate  of  the 
kind :  my  whole  life  fs  a  series  of 
such  extraordinary  coincidences — so 
much  so,  sir,  that  I  have  had  no  fewer 
than  three  duels  to  fight  on  account 
of  a  nickname,  which,  I  must  say,  was 
naturally  enough  applied  and  circu- 
lated in  my  case — the  soubriquet,  sir, 
of— of  the — Peace  Oflicer,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Flesh  and  blood 
could  not  stand  it,  sir !  And  by  the 
waj,  the  only  bullet- wound  I  ever 
received  to  speak  of,  was  in  one  of 
these  unavoidable  affairs,  owing  to 
which,  in  fact,  I  missed  the  appoint- 
ment to  command  a  brig  that  took 
several  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  for 
I  was  six  or  seven  months  laid  up." 

SuRGKON'  (turning  his  head  away, 
and  speaking  interruptedly,  as  if  under 
the  Influence  of  some  emotion.)  —  **  I 
—I— see,  my — my  dear  sir!  It — it 
was  natural  enough,  however,  was  it 
not,  if— if  you  never  were  otherwise 
in  the  way  of  such  missiles— natural 
you  were  not  otherwise  wounded  ?" 

LiEirr. — **  Why,  you  know,  I  don't 
mean  to  say  I  never  was  in  action  of 
anj  kind — far  from  it !  The  trath  is, 
I  was  several  times  ashore  on  cnt- 
tings-out,  and  with  parties  taking 
forts  or  spiking  guns :  then  I  was  in 
Lord  Exmouth's  fleet  bombarding 
Algiers,  when  we  got  it  hot  and  heavy 
enough — besides  a  few  matters  at  the 
Xavarino  time  against  the  Egyptians 
— not  to  speak  of  that  amusing  affair 
with  the  Chinese  not  long  ago,  the 
forcing  of  the  Bogue  passage,  and  so 
on,  where  I  happened  to  be  by  a  sort 
of  accident.  But  don't  yon  see  what 
I  mean,  man  ?  None  of  these  have 
the  least  resemblance  to  a  naval  battle 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  with  use  of 
water  and  wind,  braces  and  bowlines ; 
whether  you  bear  slowly  down  nnder 
yonr  three  topsails,  or  anchor  with  a 
spring  on  your  cable  !*' 

ScRGEOx. — "  Ah,  I  see  T 

LiKCTT.-*'*  Ab  an  lllastnUkHi,  Jnat 
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conceive^  the  following— I  saj,  just  the  Btrsneer  allogelher.  When  we 
conceivtilX  'Tis  the  last  war  witli  ne\t  saw  the  Yankee,  there  we  were 
tho^e  impertinent  snufQin);  Yan-  coming  right  down  upon  him  over  the 
kees,  thnt  pretended  to  have  beat  breast  of  a  sea,  within  three  quarters 
those  who  beat  the  world:  we  aro  of  smile:  ho  was  bat  hoisting  hia  top- 
coming  up  nor'. westward  with  a  stiff  sails  afierreefing  them,  and  being  on  a 
breeze,  somewhere  off  the  Azores—  wind,  of  coarse,  they  fell  it  more  than 
afternoon  watch,  and  sharp  eyes  bolt-  we  did,  so  as  to  mtike  rather  rongli 
ing  out  aloft.  'Twas  a  fine,  new,  weather  at  every  pitch,  with  spray 
slapping  frigate,  the  Prnaerjiinc,  built  over  her  forechains.  One  time  we 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  e^hip  of  that  saw  but  her  topmasts,  then  her  whole 
name,  but  bigger— I  do  believe  she  hull,  the  lights  at  her  binnacle  and  in 
was  the  very  finest  British  frigate  her  quarter-gallery.  By  heaven,  sir! 
going,  at  the  time ;  and  she  eanled  as  one  of  our  men  said,  that  had  seen 
heavy  metal,  for  the  very  purpose  of  her  before— 'twas  tho  Washington 
matching  these  sly  villuins,  with  their  frigate,  larger  even  than  ourselvea, 
nndertiand  advantage -taking  tricks,  and  we  were  rolling  down  upon  her 
their  bribes  to  English  spamcn,  and  ot  that  distance  ere  she  knew  nnght 
their  bragging  liorse-niarine  stories,  nbontjt!  However,  she  Sflw  us  lAoi; 
We  had  a  full-liande<l  crew  of  as  aod  even  if  she  hadn't,  we  flred  a 
prime  men  as  ever  stepjipd ;  not  a  bow-gun  to  windward,  braced  up  a 
day  passed  without  exorcise  nt  the  little,  took  off  everything  but  the 
guns — and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  three  topsails,  and*  went  surging  a- 
her  first -lieutenant,  otider  a  captain  head,  to  cross  her  hawse,  as  it  were — 
that  never  feared  the  fnc?  of  man,  or  for  the  squall  was  fast  blowing  otf  to 
looks  of  weather."  (At  this  point,  the  a  working  breeze  in  the  slarlighl. 
pensioners  form  a  group  of  iti^Hda  to  We  saw  tlie  stars  and  stripes  go  np 
which  a  single  cannmi-liiill  would  by  the  night-glass,  and  rather  won- 
certainly  deal  one  comrKn  f  ue.  were  dered  at  not  hearing  her  drum  beat, 
such  a  projectile  iroagliiittilb  in  the  and  seeing  her  porta  keep  all  dark  as 
circumstances.)  before — but  that  was  herown  matter, 
Lieut. — "Well,  the  fore-to'-gal-  no  donbt,  and  so  on  we  forged,  every 
lant-yard  reports  a  sail  to  leeward-  man  waiting  broathless  for  the  cap- 
we  put  up  helm,  sir,  keep  away  before  tain's  word  to  let  drive  at  her,  as  ha 
the  wind,  and  in  three  hours' time  or  stood  np  on  the  hammock- cloths  to 
so  are  in  sight  of  a  large  ship,  square-  windward,  looking  out  at  her  across 
yarded, heavyspHrred, and  altogether,  tho  quarter-deck.  'Hold  on  all!' 
I  mm<t  say,  a  spanker  to  look  at.  As  said  he  to  me,  '  hush  I — now,  fire  one 
she  rises  on  a  heavy  bine  swell,— for  gnu  across  her  bows  I'  The  word 
there  wu  a  long  sea  on,  and  dirty  passed  down,  and  the  flash  followed 
weather  brewing  in  a  bank  of  haze  to  next  moment,  as  a  ball  spnn  right 
windward  as  the  dusk  came  on— as  ahead  of  her,  from  one  ware  to 
she  rose  that  time,  sir,  there  were  a  another.  I  looked  up  out  of  the 
dozen  mouths  gave  voice  together  to  smoke,  and— yes,  by  George  1  there 
the  certainty  of  her  being  a  Yankee,  was  a  mhite  flag  blowing  ont  from  her 
We  were  all  clear  for  action  long  ere  fore-royal  mast-head  I  The  captain 
that,  standing  quietly  at  quarters  \  looked  down  at  me  as  pale  as  death, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  wa.",  owing  to  and  I  looked  np  at  him.  '  What — 
the  dusk,  with  the  bank  of  hiize  be-  what  can  it  be,  Curtis  I'  said  be,  ter- 
hind  ua,  we  bad  never  been  noticed,  ribly  lakeo  aback,  and  he  sprang  to 
—seeing  that  we  signalled  and  sig-  the  lee  hammocks,  signing  for  the 
nailed  with  flags,  and  hoisted  all  sorts  helm  to  l>e  pnt  a  spoke  down,  as  he 
of  colours,  till  wo  were  tired.  Never  set  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth.  The 
a  sign  gave  she,  nor  stirred  tack,  American  commander  was  standing 
sheet,  brace,  or  halyarits,  being  npon  opposite  him  on  his  own  rigging, 
a  taut  bowline,  steering  across  our  waving  his  hat,  and  they  hailed  each 
course — till  the  squall  came  on  thicker  other  through  the  trumpets.  'Have 
astern  of  ourselves,  and  took  the  Pro-  you  not  heard  the  news?'  the  other 
serpine  dead  away -before  it,  under  shonted,  the  second  time.  'Peace! 
reefed  topsails,  while  we  lost  sight  of  Peace  I  it's  all  settled  between  ns  a 
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month  a^ !  Signed  at  Ghent,  De- 
cember twenty -fourth !' 

^*  The  captain  made  him  no  answer 
at  the  moment — he  coaldn*t,  sir — 
bnt  I  heard  him  say  between  his 
teeth  something  aboat  ^  guessing  it 
was  the  better  for  you !  *  ^  llarkyc, 
Mr  Curtis,^  added  he  in  a  low  voice 
to  me,  ^can  this  be  a  —  what  the 
gentleman  himself  would  call  a  — 
dodgef  Eh — think  you?'  And  for 
my  part,  1  must  say  1  thought  it  not 
at  all  unlikely.  ^  I  shall  send  a  boat 
aboard  you,  if  you  please,  sirl* 
hailed  Captain  Dudley,  and  accord' 
ingly  both  frigates  hove  to.  But  it 
was  all  up,  doctor — there  was  nothing 
to  be  made  of  *em  ;  although  to  this 
day  I  have  my  doubts  whether  it 
wasnH  all  a  pretty  sharp  guess  of 
the  Yankee,  after  we  caught  him 
napping.  The  fact  is,  he  could  only 
have  heard  of  it  by  report  at  sea, 
from  some  merchantman;  and  the 
mmonr  goes,  that  this  very  Wash- 
ington made  prize  of  one  of  our 
traders  after  the  treaty  must  have 
been  settled!'* 

SuR<»EON.— **  So  much  for  Yankees, 
then  I " 

Lieut. — "  Ah,  enough  of  the  scum 
— their  only  hero  is  Paul  Jones,  who 
was  a  piratical  Scotch  renegade,  more 
dogged  than  brave,  more  cunning 
than  capable,  and  as  vain  as  a  pea- 
cock.    Read  his  life,  sir,  with  an  eye 


sir — ^you — you — must  tackle  face  to 
face  and  broadside  to  broadside,  to 
finish  the  great  battle  that  will  yet  be 
fought  1  I— I  see  it,  sir,  even  if  it 
weren't  In  the  Revelations;  I  could 
almost  describe  the  thing.  Yonder 
is  the  combined  French  and  Russian 
fleet,  keeping  up  to  windward  in  the 
North  Sea,  half  as  many  again  as 
ourselves ;  flanked  on  both  wings  by 
steamers,  with  charcoal  in  place  of 
coke,  and  paddle-boxes  alongside 
instead  of  screw -propellers  astern. 
There  are  two  admirals  in  command, 
and  two  sets  of  tactics ;  they  keep 
bothering  each  other  about  the  k^st 
way  of  crushing  *  Perfido  Albion,^ 
and  so  hold  the  weather-gage  till  the 
wind  begins  to  fall  light,  which  im, 
sir,  have  expected  beforehand  I  We 
are  thirty  sail  of  the  line,  a  few 
heavy  fast  frigates,  with  the  black 
Terrible,  the  Gorgon,  the  Cyclops, 
and  two  or  three  more  steamers  built 
for  the  purpose,  each  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  horse-power 
engines,  and  a  couple  of  eighty- four 
pounder  guns ;  under  a  Napier  or  a 
Dundonald,  mark  you,  that  has  spent 
his  whole  life  knocking  about  all 
latitudes.  The  wind  shifts  a  bit  in 
our  favour,  see  yon — bnt  that  is  a 
matter  which  may  be  either  hero  or 
there ;  and  down  we  go  in  long  line, 
as  if  to  offer  'em  battle  as  we  go  by  ; 
which,  of  course,  the  Frencli  chanti- 


to  naval  history*;  and  above  all,  if    cleer  mustn't  seem  to  be  afraid  of: 


you  want  the  mock  heroic,  peruse 
bis  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk  1 
Pah !  just  to  refresh  one,  let's  return 
to  real  battles,  the  crown  and  per- 
fection of  which,  mark  you,  is  breaks 
ing  the  line! — a  thing,  by  the  way, 
you  could  never  do,  of  course,  with 
Yankees,  seeing  they  never  had  a 
fleet  in  their  existence,  and  never, 
consequently,  a  line  to  breiik! " 

SuRGKox.  —  **  My  dear  sir,  the 
next  maritime  war  will  change  all 
that :  steamers,  steamers,  as  I  said 
before,  mu.st  put  an  end  to  such  tricks 
amongst  heavy  craft ! " 

LiKi^T.  (ri.*(ing  in  his  eagerness, 
while  the  |)cnsioners  are  wrought  up 
to  a  pitch  of  extreme  excitement.) 
—''  Ila !  As  well  say  that  light 
dragoons  or  hurse-artillery  make  it 
impossible  to  flght!  Yon  roust  fall 
back  on  your  infantry  in  the  end — 
yoo  most  come  to  spirit  and  bottom, 


so  there  wo  are  in  two  strings — their 
steamers  pufling  and  backing  abont 
under  pillars  of  black  smoke  that  drift 
l)ehind  them  ;  all  that  they  may  come 
round,  as  'twere,  on  onr  flank.  Ours 
are  nnder  sail  to  windward  of  us,  get- 
ting up  their  steam  as  they  come  ou; 
onr  leading  ships  are  within  gunshot, 
when  flash  goes  a  French  port-hole, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  to  engage  in  pass- 
ing by ;  then  to  get  higgledy-piggledy 
all  of  us  together  in  the  smoke  and 
confusion,  till  numbers  settle  the  day, 
or  at  least  leave  'em  room  to  go  homo 
and  gasconade  about  glory,  modem 
improvements,  Nel^on^s  unhappy 
shade,  and  such-like  1 

**Ha !  No,  sir;  British  seamen  show 
themselves  as  often  by  standing  fire 
meekly,  as  by  commencing  It,  or 
returning  it  like  so  many  bull-dogs. 
We  bold  on  with  every  gmi— every 
captain  of  a  gun  takes  a  tqniot  along 
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tLo  mazzlD,  and  hia  liand  makca  a 
move  of  itself  toward  til e  lock— a  few 
are  carried  below,  but  disciplioo  pro- 
vails.  Whereas  the  sons  of  fraternity 
and  equality,  forsooth,  liave,  pcrliapa, 
taken  it  into  their  own  managemenc, 
or  one  of  your  Parisiim  sociaUsts 
recollecta  hearing  of  'Trafalgar,  aod 
he  cau't  bear  it ;  the  rest  follow  like 
sheep,  till  their  ships  are  blinded 
with  the  amoke  that  drifts  bauk  on 
them. 

"Our  admiral  has  been  on  the  look- 
ont  for  an  opening  in  it ;  suddenly  a 
signal  goes  aloft,  and  by  next  minute 
or  80  the  long  black  Terrible,  with 
all  her  canvasa  off,  a  dark  pull'  or  two 
from  her  red  faonel,  and  tlie  nliile 
aieara  vaDishisg  frODi  Iter  safety- 
valve,  is  seen  to  shoot  through  the 
gap  astern  of  the  midmost  French 
lioe-of'battle  ship;  the  Gordon,  the 
Cyclops,  the  Hydra,  the  Devasta- 
tion, follow  her  as  swift  as  ari'ows — 
shoving  themselves  frtiin  jisleru  like 
black-whales  spontin^,  where  none 
but  themselves  could  pass.  The 
ne:(t  French  ship  gctn  a  glimpse  of 
it,  and  luffs  a  little  to  fire  her  other 
broadside  after  them ;  meanwhile,  our 
headmost  three-decker  is  forging  with 
her  topsails  ftill  into  the  space ;  the 
bowsprit  of  the  next  is  at  her  stem, 
and  a  dozen  heavy  ships,  sir,  in  ten 
miuntes  after  that,  are  plunging 
through.  The  wind  is  tnkeD  out  of 
the  sails  of  the  enemy's  rear,  and 
they  get  all  aback,  while  the  rest  are 
standing  on;  we  have  cut  them  olT, 
they  are  split  in  two,  and  never  can 
join  company  again;  in  short,  we 
have  broken  the  line.  Then— then 
we  let  drive  at  'em  handsomely,  the 
whole  thiity  of  us,  to  perhaps  twenty 
of  them ;  'tis  all  smoke,  fire,  raking, 
falling  aboard,  crush  and  confusion, 
with  British  courage  to  do  its  work  in 
a  short  time — and  not  that,  as  too 
often,  against  an  odds  which  makes  it 
butchery.  Our  steamers  are  hav- 
ing their  own  way  of  it  with  the  rest, 
peppering  'em  at  long  range,  shifting, 
dodging,  and  mauling  'cm  jnst  to 
keep  'cm  In  play :  one  time  'tis  a 
bowsprit  knocked  off,  another  time  a 
topmast  overboard,  or  perhaps  a  shot 
riglit  through  the  paddle-box  of  an 
enemy's  smoke-jack,  coming  ronnd  to 
help.  We  have  nothing  but  screws 
astern,  of  course,  nltfa  all  the  best 
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improvements  yon  talk  of;  not  to 
mention  plenty  of  good  coal  for  the 
occasion.  The  Rnssiaos  light  and 
stand  to  their  guns  like  determined 
dog-serfd,  as  they  are  ;  but  we  don't 
let  one  single  Callow -sucking  fellow 
of  'era  home  to  the  knout,  till  there's 
a  regular  peace;  and  that's  what  I 
call  the  way  to  briog  it  about,  by 
having  a  decisive  victory.  The  truth 
is,  to  lighc  fairly  against  odds  is 
stupidity,  and  what  is  breaking  ihg 
line  but  the  turning  the  odds  in  your 
own  favonr?  " 

The  Surgeon  starts,  as  from  a  i-e- 
verie,  to  see  the  pensioners  nod  their 
heads  as  in  delighted  assent — seeming- 
ly inclined  to  hnrrab  ;  while  pen- 
sioner the  llrst  looks  back  to  his 
friends  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
exact  sentiments  have  just  been  ex- 
pressed. 

Surgeon. — "  Ah— um — this  hap- 
pened, you  say,  in  the — very  convo- 
nicnily,  I  mean  I  But,  my  dear  sir, 
two  might  play  that  mnnicuvrc,  or 
it  might  be  met,  yon  know." 

LiEiy-T. — "There!  therel  the  usual 
cant  of  the  day  on  such  snbjccta,  of 
course  I  Why,  my  good  fellow,  the 
point  is  to  do  it  just  when  it  can't  La 
met.  And  as  for  the  other  objection, 
can't  you  sec  there  are  weapons  and 
modes  of  attack  which  only  one 
nation  is  fitted  to  use,  trowing  out  of 
its  whole  history  and  physical  conati- 
tution,  and  which  can't  be  tnmed 
upon  it?  The  French  way  of  charg- 
ing in  column,  now,  succeeded  w^l 
enough  with  any  enemies  but  tha 
British,  who  stood  to  them  in  line 
two-deep,  and  mowed  'em  offaa  they 
came  down  ;  while  the  British  charge 
is  the  same  as  their  defensive;  m 
both  which  cases.  General  Jomini 
says,  *  they  ought  to  be  beat«n.'  In 
the  one  way,  'tis  the  power  of  lege 
that  is  trusted  to,  as  each  man  shovea 
his  front-rank  from  estcrn,  without 
seeing  tiio  enemy ;  and  I  say  the 
French  are  wise  to  charge  in  column, 
and  to  stand  It  eight  deep.  The 
other  way,  sir,  'tis  the  manly  feeling 
of  company  that  drives  Englishmen 
on,  and  the  power  ot  faces  that  settles 
the  thing ;  for  you're  aware  the 
bayonet  never  comes  to  be  tried  till 
all  is  an  np-and-down  5ght.  and  so 
at  present  they  talk  of  its  inefficiency, 
quotha  1     No,   depend  on  it,  every 
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nation  has  its  own  waj  of  fighting, 
which  it  should  stick  to.  The  French 
at  full  speed,  horse  or  foot — and  they're 
at  the  very  best  on  horseback  ;  the 
Yankees  from  behind  walls  and  trees, 
especially  the  latter,  where  they're 
perfect  devils;  and  the  British — the 
British—" 
Surgeon.—"  Ah,  the  British?  " 
LiKUT. — "  Wherever  and  how- 
soever they  need,  sir ;  but  especially 
on  good  plank,  where  the  truly  Bri- 
tish traverse  of  breaking  the  line  may 
be  varied  a  thousand  ways — that's  to 
say,  the  principle  of  it ;  for  observe, 
sir,  what  that  principle  is!  Tis 
exactly  that  of  all  warfare — to  bring 
superiority  of  force,  as  the  Chevalier 
Fulard  says,  to  bear  on  a  critical  point 
at  the  proper  time — whether  in  guns, 
men,  pluck,  skill,  bottom,  knowledge, 
or  anything  else— no  matter— only  do 
it !  'Twas  just  the  one  move  which 
that  fellow  Buonaparte  carried  out  all 
his  life  on  a  grand  scale,  till,  in  the 
first  place,  numbers  gave  him  check 
in  his  own  way ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  British  bottom  gave  him  check- 
mate. Nothing  extraordinary  in  it 
— all  according  to  rule — only  Courage 
is  a  part  of  your  odds  in  force,  that 
slips  into  the  turning-point  without  a 
man's  notice. 

"  But  at  sea,  again,  seamanship— 
and  that  is  a  wide  word — seamanship 
comes  behind  all ;  'tis  the  soul  of  all 
— giving  a  beauty,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  nicety,  to  the  application  of 
the  principle,  that  can't  l>e  conceived 
ashore.  The  whole  of  seamanship, 
sir,  is  a  sort  of  war— every  act  of  it, 
to  the  very  splicing  of  a  rope,  is  a 
bringing  yourself  to  bear  stronger 
npon  things  than  you  otherwise  could 
— stronger  than  they  bear  on  you,  in 
fact,  by  timely  skill.  Why,  now — 
between  a  frigAte  and  a  seventy-fonr, 
heaving  in  sight  of  each  other  at  sea 
— suppose  the  first  British,  the  second 
French ;  should  the  frigate  turn  tail, 
think  you  ?  No,  by  George,  sir  I  The 
better  man  makes  a  seventy- four  of 
himself— turns  wind  and  water  to  his 
own  advantage — bothers  his  antago- 
nist—keep^ to  windward,  and  comes 
down  on  him  when  he  can't  perhaps 
open  his  lower-deck  ports :  if  be  con- 
trives to  knock  away  an  important 
spar,  or  catches  the  other  at  the  right 
iDOiiMDt  In  blowiog  weather,  or  bests 


off  bis  boat- attack  with  tremendons 
loss  in  a  calm,  after  offering  to  it 
temptingly — why,  'tis  neither  more 
nor  less,  on  a  small  scale,  than  break- 
ing the  line! 

\^  I'll  be  bonnd  to  say,  look  yon, 
from  his  first  fight  with  an  oldster  in 
the  cockpit,  and  his  whaling  voyage, 
down  to  Elsinore,  and  even  Teneriffe 
— from  the  chase  of  a  fast  merchant- 
man in  his  firs^frigate,  to  the  reefing 
of  her  topsails  before  a  heavy  gale, 
and  her  lying-to  under  storm- stay- 
sails in  the  trough  of  the  sea — with 
every  plan  he  used  to  make  easy 
weather  of  it, — from  the  style  he 
handled  her  in  when  a  green  sea 
washed  aboard,  putting  up  his  helm 
cautiously  to  fall  off  and  drive  before 
the  wind  again,  down  to  the  way  he'd 
receive  news  of  fire  below — in  all  a 
seaman  has  to  do,  in  short,  I'll  be 
bound  to  say  that  everything  Nelson 
did  was  a  sort  of  a  small  Nile  or  Tra- 
falgar!" 

At  this  climax  the  emotion  of  the 
pensioners  becomes  boundless:  pen- 
sioner the  fir.«t  starts  up,  and  all  of 
them  take  off  their  hats,  and  give 
three  cheers.  The  Surgeon  appears 
to  entertain  the  thought  favourably, 
while  his  critical  eye  peruses  the  va- 
rious substitutes  of  the  pensioners  for 
their  natural  members,  with  possible 
speculation  as  to  the  respective  modes 
of  "  dressing"  employed  by  former 
practitioners. 

LiECT.  (looking  ronnd  in  triumph.^ 
— **  One  like  him  could  get  expe- 
rience in  a  tenth  of  the  time  that 
other  men  do,  and  use  it  not  only  a 
hundred  times  as  well,  bnt  in  ways 
they  never  dreamt  of ;  and  I  assert 
be  was  not  merely  the  best  sailor  that 
ever  stepped  a  deck— the  most  glo- 
rious patriot  that  ever  drew  breath— 
but — yes,  sir— I  say  Nelson  was  the 
greatest  warrior  that  ever  conquered ! 
A  greater  general  than  your  finona- 
liartes  and  so  on,  by  as  much  as  a  battle 
afloat  is  more  grandly  complicated 
than  one  ashore ! " 

ScRGcoN. — '*  Oh !  oh !  my  dear 
sir,  think  a  moment— consider  whom 
be  had  to  deal  with.  What  kind  of 
men  were  Vlllenenve  and  the  rest? 
And  what  stuff  had  be  in  British 
tars?" 

Lieut. — •*  Villeneuve  iraf  a  skilful 
seaman,  fir ;  bnt,  for  bearen-ssks,  ctii*t 
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joa  perceive,  doctor,  that  if  be  liad 
bad  better  seamen  Tor  his  oppoiiema, 
(and  83  men  they  were  brave  enuiiijb,) 
wliy,  his  victories  would  have  been 
BO  CQQch  the  greater — eh?" 

SuRGEDN. — "  Of  course,  I  aec  lUat 
— tbst  ia  exactly  nhat  I  say !" 

LiKUT.— "Tut,  yon  mistake  me; 
hang  it,  man,  don'l  a  Bkilful  ainrnj,'o- 
nist  draw  you  out,  as  it  wore,  to 
tricks  of  fence  yoa  don't  think  worth 
while  with  a  mere  dogged  one?  You 
can't  waste  'em  on  him — 'twould  be 
mere  show-off  aodeuperflnity — so  you 
just  breait  bis  goard,  give  him  a  fi'W 
direct  facets,  sod  down  he  goes.  The 
skill  lies  in  planting  your  iast  blow  in 
tbe  spot  where  his  chance  lies  of 
rising  again  to  time.  Yoa  wait  for 
him  in  a  manly  English  way ;  but  his 
spirit  is  gone — be  wouldn't  stand  up 
to  you  tbenceforth  with  tbe  least 
chance— instead  of  your  posting  oJT  to 
his  boose  to  seize  his  meat  and  drink, 
— the  very  plasters  for  bis  eyes— iliat 
be  mayn't  pluck  up  courage  so  ranch 
as  to  shake  bands  witb  you,  which 
was  Nap's  mode  of  settling  a  oation ! 
Wbat  did  it  end  in  ?  Nelson  died  ia 
the  arms  of  victory— that  is  to  say, 
twenty  victories — leaving  as  many 
pupils  of  his,  capable,  like  himself, 
for  anything  required ;  beaidi.'?,  no 
doubt,  bequeathing  the  very  notion, 
mark  you,  that  Napoleon  could  be 
beaten  when  be  met  a  British  uimy, 
as  he  did  at  Waterloo  ;  for  wbo  was 
the  first  man  ever  to  baffle  liim? 
AVhy,  nn  Englishman  and  a  siiilor — 
Sidney  Smith  at  Acre  I 

"Andasforoortars,  yonsay!  Why, 
who  made  our  tai'S  wbat  they  were 
at  the  time,  but  Nelson '^—nsmuch  as 
be  made  the  chccqucr  sides  of  our 
liiie-of-batlle  ships,  and  the  tall  top- 
masts of  our  cruizing  frigates.  He 
knew  sailors  from  top  to  bottom,  in 
forecastle  and  berth  deck -ay,  a  long 
sight  better  than  Marryat  doeri— and 
that  was  the  way  be  learnt  bow  to 


put-  his  own  spirit  into  tliem,  to  the 
present  hour — he  got  it  from  them, 
and  gave  it  bach,  but  ten  times  better. 
'Tij  tbe  head  makes  all  below  it,  sir : 
under  Raleigh  they  were  discoverers 
^nnder  Morgan  they  wcro  bnccaneers 
— with  Blake  they  were  bull-dogs — 
Benbow  made  'em  tars — Rodney, 
conquerors  —  and  Nelson,  heroes  I 
Wbat  you'll  make  of  'em  now, 
God  knows,  unless  it  be  Yankees  I " 

Turning  to  Ilie  peusloners — "  Old 
salts,  I  ask  you  what  did  Nelson 
teach  you— wbat  were  bis  last  words 
to  British  sailors?" 

Oldest  VKTEiiau,  (hoarsely,  with 
bis  bat  off). — "  X  couldn't  to  say  read 
the  signal  myself,  your  hoiioiir,  when 
it  rose  to  the  Victory's  mast-head ; 
but  it  flew  from  one  to  another  like 
the  thunder  after  the  lightning — you 
knows  what  it  was  yourself,  sir  1  For 
a  twinkling  you'd  a'lieard  the  snrgo 
under  every  ship's  twwB  as  she  forged 
ahead— but,  my  eye!  the  cheer  as 
came  arter  tliat  was  a  signal  back  t« 
Admiral  Lord  Nelson  as  he  could 
nnderstand  1  We  was  tbe  Royal 
Sovereign,  sir,  aud  we  broke  the 
French  line." 

LiEDT.— "  I  hear  it,  I  tiear  it, 
though  I  never  was  there.  Often  and 
often  I've  beard  the  words  on  the 
Victory's  quarter-deck—'  Do  you  not 
think,  Blackwood,  there's  a  sigual 
wanting  yet?'  '"I  think,  my  Lord, 
t)ic  whole  fleet  seems  very  clearly  to 
underdlaud  what  it's  abunt.'  But 
there's  a  touch  above  strategy.  Doc- 
tor, and  it  eomts—xiorus  of  your  Suna 
of  Austerlitz,  or  snch  quackery — but 
a  whisper,  a.i  it  were,  to  the  heart  of 
each  one  there,  which  none  ever  beard 
him  aptaJi,  though  it  was  whxt  he  was 
acting  at  the  moment — *  ENaLAKO 

KXPECTS  THAT    EVCIIY  MAN   WiLI.   BO 

nis  DUTY  1 '  Lying,  at  his  last  bonr, 
in  the  midshipmen's  lurth  below,  it 
was   '  Thank    God,    I've    done   wj 

duty  I ' " 


A  solemn  silence,  gently  in- 
vadi-d  by  summer  sounds — the  suck- 
ing of  the  bee  in  the  lime-trees,  the 
Hospitalclock  striking  two,  the  Green- 


wich boys  at  cricket  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  the  children  at  tlie  distant  end 
of  the  lane. 
Lieut,  (raising  bis  head  agaiit^. 
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— **  What  many  people  now-a-days 
would  call  impiety,  8ir !  Fellows  that 
have  no  more  the  lieart  to  conceive 
the  nature  of  a  sailor  than  what  re- 
Ilf^ion  is.  They  mea.'tnre  *em  both  off, 
sir,  like  cotton.  Bat  what  amuses 
one  more  than  their  raking  up  Nel- 
8on*s  faults,  is  their  patronising  him 
by  way  of  an  apology,  as  if  he  were 
one  of'themselves!  Why,  confound 
it !  couldn*t  he  afford  a  weakness  or 
80,  when  it  was  that  of  a  man  and  a 
sailor — only  too  fair,  above- boani, 
and  open,  to  be  tinkered  up  and 
smoothed  over  into  a  book,  as  I  hear 
Bome  fellow  has  done  Oliver  Crom- 
well just  lately  I  Some  Scotch  parson, 
I  hear." 

SruuEos.— **  No,  not  a  Scotch 
jiarson  exactly,  Lieutenant  Curtis, 
although  my  own  uncle,  who  is  one, 
tells  me  this  Carlyle  is  all  the  rage  at 
present  with  the  New  Kirk.  They 
fancy  him  a  *  serious'  person,  rather 
nltra-Calvinist  than  otherwise;  and 
one  or  two  of  the  young  divines  are 
preaching  in  his  style,  (which,  by  the 
way,  may  mean  anytliing  or  nothing 
at  all,  and  might  conceal  all  the  here- 
sies evor  hatched.)  My  uncle  has 
bis  doubts  of  him — the  pa.<%sage  that 
stumbled  him  was  where  Oliver  had 
a  diHCussion  with  the  Covenanters." 

LiKrx. — **  We  used  to  have  a  no- 
tion that  Old  Noll  w.i8  a  big-headed, 
red- nosed,  cunning  fanatic,  that  con- 
trived to  get  hold,  for  his  own  ends, 
of  all  the  vulgar,  up.<*etting,  canting 
inclinations  that  had  brewiHl  in  Eng- 
land for  ages— his  father's  trade,  y*  n 
know— and  then,  when  he'd  made 
use  of 'em,  turned  round  and  laughed 
at  his  tiHils." 

SuKtiRos.  —  **  Turne«l  his  head 
where  his  tail  should  be,  in  short, 
like  the  brt^wer's  horse,  and  drank  up 
allthebi»fr!" 

LiKiT.  — **  We  used  to  fancy  that 
Guy  Fawkes  had  something  to  do 
with  tho  ;;unpuwder  plot,  and  that  this 
old|Noll  said  it  was 'borne  in  upon 
him  *  to  have  his  King  executed  like  a 
C4>mmon  crinnn.il— that  he  wanted  the 
crown  himself —  that  the  Kngli!«h, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  nations  hated  him 
like  bell-  that  he  massacred  the  Irish 
— tyrannisiH],  without  even  a  shadow 
of  constitution— and  shipfied  olf  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  cutmtrymen  under 
hatebea,  to  be  slaTes  in  miuet  and 


plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  at  a 

J)rofit  to  his  government.     However, 
[  suppose  everybody  was  wrong?" 

Surgeon.—**  Not  at  all— the  way 
is,  not  to  deny  anything,  bnt  rather 
to  bring  it  out  stronger,  you  observe, 
and  then  carry  the  whole  question  up 
into  a  sort  of  new  light,  where  you 
have  a  dim  impression  that  every- 
thing is  nothing,  and  nothing  every- 
thing. You  begin  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  for  having  supposed  the  con- 
trary before ;  for,  even  imagining  that 
King  Charles  and  the  cavaliers  had  a 
side  in  the  matter,  and  weren't  the 
most  arrant  liars,  hypocrites,  rakes, 
and  scoundrels  on  the  face  of  the 
earth— at  the  same  time  that  thoy 
were  a  sort  of  phantoms,  in  a  certain 
sense  never  existing,  as  not  animated 
by  the  divine  breath,  or  something  in 
that  style.  And  if  yon  donH  blush  for 
your  mistaken  apprehensions,  or  fail 
to  see  all  this,  yon  find  yourself  ad- 
dressed  in  some  such  way  as — *  Alas, 
O  lamentable  friend  Dunderhead, 
thou!  — wherefore  wert  bom?  Be- 
gone! The  nonentities,  the  ever- 
^ransplring  chaotic  uniiiterpretabili- 
ties,  serene,  ineffable,  awful,  were  not 
for  thee  !  llcuce.  Owl!*  (Hie exeunt 
second,  thinl,  and  fourth  pensioners 
hastily,  and  casting  looks  behind 
them  from  the  background.)  This  is 
Cariyle,  sir ;  and  I  must  say,  in  the 
light  of  these  said  *  silences,  awful- 
nesses,  destinies,*  and  what  not- 
granting  a  humbug  to  be  at  the  top 
of  creation,  why,  Cromwell  is  the  most 
admirable  character  since  the  decease 
of  ilabakkuk,  or  perhaps  Ilazael,  the 
servant  of  the  King  of  Syria,  who  put 
a  cloth  over  his  master*s  face  when  he 
was  sick,  and  then  harassed  the 
chosen  people  with  an  *  Is  thy  servant 
a  dog  to  do  this  thing  ?  *  However, 
*tis  the  most  laughable  treatise  extant, 
after  all— the  hero  is  as  rich  a  treat 
as  the  author,  when  he  stands  np  to 
address  his  mock  Parliament  with  all 
the  gravity,  the  hiccupping  gleams  of 
wisdom,  the  hrlpless  waiiderings, 
frightful  unmeaninguess,  and  blank 
break-downs  of  a  drunk  man-  mixed 
with  the  queerest  cunning,  and  here 
and  there  a  spark  of  humour.  (Exit 
first  pensioner,  hobbling  off  round  a 
tree  to  ii»in  his  friends.)  You  can*t 
deny  NolPs  having  seen  thoroughly 
into  his  men,  and  known  bow    to 
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rogoe  of  them  all,  aud  liitif  couEcions  what  I  shonlJ  object  to  is,  that  the 

of  it  all  the  while."  couiitiy  is  over-ridden    with  ptaas, 

Lieut. — "  B;  Jove,  it  must  have  iostetid  of  obeying  its  uatnralinstincta 

been  sympathy  raade  thus  follow  talte  ^aud  aa  for  the  progresa  of  the  world, 

him  ap  1      But  what  a  comfort  he  I  dun't  care  a  button  about  the  matter 

didn't  think  of  handling  Nelaon,  doc-  —what  I've  got  to  do  with,  ia  mj 

tor — eh  ?    He'd  have  made  a  bash  of  cuvntry,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  aay 

bim— shown  how  he  wunt  to  Davy  it  I     Seeing  I  don't  hap)>cti  to  bo  one 

Jones  forbisBina — and  caHcd  Son  they  of  the  rolera  of  the  uuiverao,  as  it 

a  dunderhead  1     TImi'i  a  style,  by  the  atrikes  me  onr  BrummagcRi  statesmen 

bye,  for  a  sailor's  life  to  be  written  in  and  yonr  high-flying  authors  seem  to 

— clear  and  straight  forward,  aud  full  fancy  thcmaolvca,  the  moment  they 

of  an  English  spirit.    None  but  a  poet  nick  up  some  old  whimsy  at  Bouond- 

sod  a  wise  man,  as  the  Doctor  was,  hand  oat  of  a  book,  or  in  their  own 

has  sense, enough  to  let  aocious  speak  conceited  noddles.    Nine  men  out  of 

for  themselves,  or  imagination  enongh  ten  know  nothing  about  the  South  Sea 

to  let  himself  be  carried  away  with  bubble,  and  ruin  tiiemsclvcs  by  rail - 

them — fine  sea-touches  in  Madoc,  sir,  ways— nine  out  of  ten  don't  know  how 

which  I  read  as  I  did  the  Hook  of  the  Plato  proposed  that  women  should  be 

Church  also,'  for   the  snke  of  that  iu  common,  and  children  oughtn't  to 

Life.      It  reminds  me  of  a  rare  stroke  know  their  parenta— or  how  the  i'ytha- 

in  that  yam  of  Coleridge's— he  that  goreans  and  the  primitive  Christiana 

wrote  the  memoir  of  Captain  B^ill.too  aud  the  mouks  tried  acommnnilyof 

— where  the  old  salt  leils  ihe  fashion-  goods.      Just  as  many  didn't  know 

able  gentleman  who  didn't  like  sea-  that  cheap  loaves  would  lesscu  wages, 

narratives —  and  didn't  care  where  they  came  from, 

■  The  Wmit  good  lives  io  you  woo.l  J'  lowers  Old  England  ia  the  mean- 

Tfauilopadowntotiictei—  -  time,  that's  all,  and  gives  the  Conti- 

And  loudiy  hii  iweet  soice  lio  n*i»—  neut  a  lift — SO  the  Only  way  I  can 

Heloitt  to  talk  wiib  muni!  ore    ^  _  think  of  for  getting  back  some  of  onr 

Th«i  comB  from  ft  far  cnuntiw .  money,  is  this  grand  rariSe-ahow  they 

"  I  fancy  Coleridge  fiot  tliat  notion  speak  of,  that's  to  bring  us  millious  of 

where  he  got  the  cne  of  \\\s  story — in  fureignors.    As  for  any  other  object  it 

old  Uaklnyt's  black-lettir  collection  has,  I  really  can't  perceive  it." 
of  voyages — for  what  was  Haklnyl,        Schqboh  — "  It  won't  do  the  land- 

you  know,  but  a  dry,  dnsiy  Proteataot  lords  much  good,  I  fancy,  by  keeping 

Sireacher  without  a  charge,  that  re-  them  at  home— when  ecouomy  would 

reshed  himself  in  this  way.  The  great  take  them  to  live  abroad.      Nor  the 

Elizabethan  age  of  literature  they  talk  farmers,  thongh  it  make  bread  and 

about— and    the  last  one  too — look  beef  rise  in  London." 
you,  they  both  came  alter  a  revolu-        Lieut.—"  No,  poor  devils!      Not 

tion  and  a  war— both  of  'em  bad  the  unless  thia  affair  prove  a  sort  of  tum- 

air  of  being  produced  in  an  island^  ing.point,  by  letting  evcrybodyelse  in 

and  both  were  thoroughly  English,  the  world  carry  away  notes  of  our  last 

sensible,  and  grand  I  "  inventions — in  which  case  a  long  peace 

SuRUEON,  — "  Tbey  say,    though,  becomes  the  ruin  of  ohr    commerco, 

now-a-days,  that  everything  ought  to  probably,  except  amongst  the  niggers 

be  cosmopolitan— that  foreign  ideas  andSouth-Scaislanders— thencivllisA- 

•    shoald  bo  introduced  without  altera-  tion  goes  back,  because  every  country 

tion,  to  enlarge  our  minds — that  na-  does  everything  for  itself,  and  that  iu, 

tionality  is  sellish,  and  cumpetition  a  too—other  countries  have  no  corn  tu 

principle  tending  only  to  private  ad-  spare  ns— Bright  and  Cobdcn  are  at 

vantflge.      Co-operation,  association,  the  head  of  a  British  Manufacloro 

reciprocity,  and  so  on,  are  the  great  Protection  Society- a  colony  rebels, 

panaceas  ;  for  yon  see,  ray  dear  sir,  and  the  Yankees  help  'em ;  and  the 

the  world  makes  progress  at  raUway  French,  being  the  only  nation  that 

speed  just  now,  and  yon  can't  expect  have  no  food,  no  money,  nothing  but 

It  to  be  contented  with  these  slow  old-  love  of  glory,  fraternal  feelings,  and 

fashioned  plans  whiidi— "  hatred  of  Eugland,  bdp  flian.      We 
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have  been  quietly  growing  our  own 
oak,  and  pay  tor  it— gr^^  ^ur  own 
seamen,  and  pay  for  *em— grow  our 
own  corn,  sir,  and  pay  for  it— by  the 
Lord  Harry,  doctor !  we  get  into  a  fine 
cruising  war,  and  come  round  again 
to  the  old  story,  both  commerce  and 
manufactures  flourishing— men  with  the 
spirit  of  men— books  straightforward 


forward.  Thorough  nationality,  and 
war  when  'tis  needed,  are  your  best 
civilisere.  Look  at  a  mischievoos 
lout  of  a  boy  af:cr  his  first  voyage, 
or  a  boor  after  six  months'  drilling, 
and  say  if  he's  not  a  better  citizen. 
That's  employment,  and  room  made 
at  home  fur  women.  At  least  half  of 
the  fellows  you  lock  np  in  comfortable 


and  English— and  the  world  going  on.    jails  to  get  worse,  or  transport  amongst 


That's  what  /  call  progress  I " 

Surgeon  — **  But  my  dear  sir,  the 
National  Debt  is  "— 

Lieut,  (warming.) — "  The  fact  is, 
my  good  fellow,  these  projectors  must 
keep  the  ball  rolling  till  they're  bank- 
rupt. There  was  Hudson  got  a  Duke's 
income,  by  way  of  testimonial,  for 
pocketing;  money  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Your  philanthropic  allotment  man, 
O'Connor,  makes  an  estate  for  the 
same ;  so  does  O'Connell ;  so  doi*s 
some  scutfy  newspaper  editor ;  so 
does  Cobden.  Confound  it,  man, 
your  true  way  of  becoming  a  landed 
proprietor  at  present,  and  founding  a 
noble  family,  is  not  to  have  had  a 
Norman  ancestor,  but  to  look  af^er 
your  own  interests  properly,  and 
make  8(>eeches  about  the  world, 
against  pensions,  such  as  Nelson's — 
ships  cf  the  line  at  anchor,  and  so  on. 
The  million  thon>ughly  admires  it — 
'tis  as  if  he  had  fought  a  great  battle. 
At  this  rate  all  the  estates  in 
England  will  be  testimonials  in  a 
century — if  the  thing  could  go  on. 
They  must  have  something  to  fight 
against,  or  some  huge  humbug  to  gull 
the  mob— and  there's  a  certain  inge- 
nuity in  it.  I  call  such  a  fellow  a 
Buonaparte  inverted — the  very  Napo- 
leon of  |)eace  and  cosmopolitanism, 
with  his  fine  spectacles,  his  fresh  wars, 
and  hin  bulletin  P{»eeches.  M'hy,  if 
thev  don't  well  know  what  next  to 

m 

turn  to,  they'll  get  you  up  a  great 
Anti-llat  league  S<xiiety  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  Universal  Ci>stume,  and 
adoption  of  the  '  wide-awake  !' 


decent  colonists,  would  improve  won- 
derfully, sprinkled  about  sea- going 
ships,  and  serving  their  country  nnder 
discipline  ;  yet  they  talk  of  banging 
np  the  cat — of  humanity — save  the 
mark  !  the  national  debt,  % nd  finan- 
cial reform,  in  an  upside-down  sort  of 
a  way ;  but  in  my  opinion,  tho  na- 
tional debt  teaches  us  chiefly  not  to 
subsidise  other  people's  armies — to 
fight  as  little  as  possible  ashore — not 
to  build  ships  and  cut  'em  down  again 
— to  have  an  Admiralty  that  know 
their  business— to  put  men  like  Pitt 
and  Chatham  and  Burke  at  our  helm 
— treat  men  like  Nelson  and  Cochrane 
properly — and  keep  up  a  regular  war 
fund  for  occasion.  Yes,  sir,  a  war 
fund  —  unless  Jonathan,  Louis,  or 
Nicholas,  is  to  tweak  the  nose  of  the 
British  nation  at  his  fancy !" 

SuKGKON. — "  Talking  of  cosmopoli- 
tanism, testimonials,  and  the  present 
day,  I  take  it  Carlyle  must  have  got 
a  kind  of  backward  glimpse  of  the 
universal  language,  w  hen  he  wrote  his 
jAiUer-Day  Pamphlets  on  these 
topics.  'Us  like  the  beginning  of 
Babel  to  read  him  on  Model  Prisons. 
Stump  Orators  reminds  one  of  a 
man  damning  his  own  eyes;  and 
Hudson's  Statue  implies  disap{)oint- 
roent  at  not  having  had  a  testimonial 
on  Cromwell's  account.  One  fancies 
one  hears  all  sorts  of  cries  from  a 
legion  of  devils  when  he  acknowledges 
the  truth — then  every  kind  of  savage, 
infuriated,  oljsolete  notion  that  a 
Fifth -Monarchy  man  would  have 
brought  out  in  his  cups ;  while  at  the 


SuKiiEov.  —  **  And    wearing     of    back  of  it  all  you  fancy  the  poor  fcl- 


beards,  with  perhaps  a  common  lan- 
guagp." 

Li  KIT. — '*  All  easy  enough,  sincb  I 
fancv  we  had  all  of  these  once  on  a 
time— even  to   the  universal  pictnr- 


low  himself,  decent  enough,  but  dys- 
peptic and  well-meaning,  seriously 
proposing  himself  as  a  sort  of  Lonia- 
Aapoleon  to  Old  Noll's  Emperor. 
That  grim  andent  seems  to  have  fairly 


esque  costume— the  barter  instead  of  mastered    him,    as   Swedeuborg  did 

commerce,  and  all  that !    Tis  exactly  a  clergyman    of   my    acquaintance, 

the  point  in  question— onr  newfangled  And  all  the  while  'twas  reported  he 

notions  go  most  of  'em  back  inatei^  of  was  ba^y  editing  the  Correspondeoee 
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of  Spinozai>r  Voltaire,  with  a  running 
commentaiy,  qnite  in  their  style — 
tremendously  sympathetic !" 

Lieut. — "  Why,  doctor,  you  seem 
to  have  a  piqne  at  this  Carlyle !  I 
really  don^t  know  mnch  about  the 
gentleman." 

Surgeon  (colouring.)—"  Well,  Shr, 
I  call  it  a  kind  of  natural  instinct 
against  his  spirit ;  ho  is  a  sort  of  mo- 
dern Ishmael,  that  kicks  at  everybody 
— though  the  more  he  does  so,  the 
more  ready  are  some  idiots  found  to 
kiss  his  toe.  What  do  you  think  he 
gravely  suggests  to  the  nation,  sir? 
Why,  to  make  the  po^r  work  for 
nothing,  and  shoot  them  if  they  don*( 
— to  do  the  same  with  the  Irish — 
and  to  make  slaves  of  the  negroes 
again." 

Lieut,  (opening  his  eyes  wide.) — 
"Ay!— The  un-British,  un-English, 

unprincipled  son  of  a  .     rooh, 

pooh,  doctor— he*s  only  mistaken  his 
field ;  he  ought  to  take  steamer  dureot 
for  Yankeedom;  bless  me!  they'd 
make  him  President  at  once !  The 
fact  is,  sir,  to  the  whole  of  that  lot, 
principles  are  nothing.  The  British 
blood  and  health  spent  on  the  West 
African  coast,  and  the  British  money 
that  bought  freedom  for  the  slaves, 
are  all  thrown  away — ^for  M«w/" 

Surgeon. — "  He  reminds  one  of 
the  prophet  Jonah,  sir — after  flying 
from  orthodoxy,  being  pitched  over- 
board by  common  sense,  and  thrown 
up  from  the  very  bowels  of  German 
transcendentalism,  he  sits  and  sulks 
under  the  decay  of  an  ephemeral  re- 
pntatloD,  in  sight  of  a  city  that  won*t 
be  destroyed  l^cause  he  said  it  !** 

Lieut.— "Ay,  repentance  towards 
God  will  cheat  many  a  fanciful 
theorist  and  ill-natured  augur  about 
Britain,  doctor !  I  don't  beUeve  in  its 
Decadence^  because  I  believe  there's 
too  much  of  the  old  sense  risinff  up  in 
it,  for  it  to  follow  these  crotchets  of 
theirs." 

Surgeon. — "Or,  again,  when  he 
rides  that  extraordinary  style  of  his 
to  death,  one  thinks  of  Balaam's  ass 
crying  out  against  him,  ^  Am  I  not 
thine  ass  ?' " 

Lieut.  —  "'Still  harping  on  my 
father,'  eh?  Why,"  (turns  sharp 
round  on  the  surgeon,)  "  why,  John, 
there's  something  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this— out  with  it,  man !" 

vol.  lxix.— no.  ccccxxvi. 


Surgeon  (laaghing,)— ^Well,  to 
tell  the  truth,  shr— when  I  waa  a  hid 
at  college,  I  took  the  infection  mysdf, 
wrote  an  essay  on  clinical  snrgeiy  in 
the  manner,  which  was  easy  enongh 
to  catch,  especially  during  the  epide- 
mic—a sort  of  hooping-cough,  as  it 
were— once  introduced.  There  seems 
to  be  a  period  of  life  when  yon  can't 
help  trying  to  reduce  all  your  ab- 
surdities to  a  sort  of  method,  and  to 
dogmatise  pompously  about  nothhig, 
things  in  genera],  and  a  few  others 
besides.  Byronism,  you're  aware,  is 
now  a  regular  disease,  expected  hi 
famUies." 

Lieut. -"'TIS  English,  though, 
and  natural.  The  cure  is,  to  stop  tiie 
supplies,  and,  if  possible,  send  'em  to 
sea  or  the  East  Indies.  They  soon 
tire  of  turning  down  their  shurt-col- 
lars,  and  the  rest." 

Surgeon. — "Not  only  so,  however 
— ^I  wrote  a  letter  or  two  in  the  same 
fashion  to  my  father,  with  short  post- 
scripts requesting  remittances,  wbidi 
at  last  brought  the  good  old  man  sud- 
denly up  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  foil 
belief  that  I  had  gone  deranged.  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  sir,  how  the 
height  of  my  conceit  made  me  look 
down  upon  what  I  fancied  his  old- 
fashioned  ideas  and  trite  maxims! 
'Twas  a  reflection  for  my  own  mind 
afterwards,  in  many  a  quiet  dog- 
watch at  sea,  when  his  voice  spoke  to 
me  from  the  grave,  sir !" 

After  a  pause — "  But  at  the  time,  I 
even  went  the  length  of  writing  to 
this  author  himself,  with  a  kind  of 
trembling  doubt  of  his  actual  exist- 
ence— like  that  of  other  men,  at  least. 
I  had  a  dim  notion  of  being  allowed 
to  become  a  disciple,  to  hear  some 
wonderful  new  revelation,  and  help 
on  the  Millennium.  To  my  surprise, 
by  return  of  post  I  got  back  a  coolly 
polite  reply,  containing,  I  must  say, 
some  very  sensible  advice,  half-conde- 
scending, half  caustic — the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  I  should  ^  do  that 
which  was  in  me ;  be  in  earnest  what- 
soever side  of  God's  world  thou  shalt 
find  thyself  on ;  read  few  books,  and 
that  as  intelligibly  withal  as  maybe ;  ^ 
cultivate  an  English  style  of  speech ;  "■ 
meditate  on  the  great  might  of  silence; 
endeavour  to  clear  thy  mind  of  cant ; 
and  lastly,  friend,  above  all  things, 
eschew  beans!' 

2e 
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"  Well,  sir,  you  may  fancy  my  as- 
tonUhment  a  day  or  two  after  to  tind 
both  sides  of  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper,  with  my  own 
name  in  full,  and  the  other  merely  as 
a  well-known  distinguished  author. 
Some  fellow-medicals  had  got  wind  of 
my  intention,  suborned  the  lodging- 
house  servant-maid  on  her  way  to  the 
post-ofiice,  and  answered  me  them- 
selves, of  course.  I  had  to  rusticate  for 
six  months,  still  supposing  it  a  genuine 
autograph,  and  only  attributing  the 
publicity  to  my  own  folly  in  giving 
copies  of  both  letters  to  a  friend,  while 
the  sole  point  in  this  valuable  re- 
sponse that  seemed  to  redeem  it  from 
commonplace,  and  hold  me  to  the 
oracle,  was  this  mystical  sentence 
about  beans.  Something  profoundly 
symbolical  I  felt  convinced  it  was; 
but  one  time  I  got  doubtful  whether 
the  words  read  eschew  or  cheur,  which 
made  all  the  ditference  in  the  world, 
you  know,  since  it  might  either  recom- 
mend deliberately  chewing  the  cud  of 
reflection,  in  the  one  case ;  or,  in  the 
other,  from  the  kind  of  food  adverted 
to,  might  signify  that  I  was  at  present 
too  much  of  an  ass  to  do  so,  or  else 
that  the  medical  profession  was 
worked  like  a  horse,  and  on  no  better 
living.  You  may  laugh,  sir,  but 
when  one*s  at  college,  you've  no  notion 
bow  many  different  thoughts  a  mere 
piece  of  affected  obscurity  in  a  book 
will  stir  up ;  in  fact,  'tis  happily  the 
way  an  active  mind  often  gets  rid  of 
such  intiuence,  by  being  made  to  think 
for  it^lf.  In  my  case  it  was  nothing 
but  the  joke  of  some  college  wags, 
that  had  no  meaning  in  the  matter, 
but  it  had  all  the  effect.  Our  parish 
minbter  happened  to  be  a  scholar — 
the  samo,  by  the  way,  who  afterwards 
read  '  Cromwell,'  and  found  the 
Presbyterian  part,  I  believe,  the  only 
beans  in  the  corn — and  I  mentioned 
the  thing  to  him  in  an  off-hand  way, 
whtTeuiH>n  he  gave  me  a  whole  dis- 
course on  Pythagoras  and  vegetable 
diet,  the  ancient  sacredness  of  the 
bean,  its  possible  reference  to  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  its  use  in 
voting,  which  might  imply  either  a 
caution  against  |»olitics  in  general,  or 
universal  suffrage  in  particular :  then 
Plutarch's  commentary  on  the  ininnc- 
tion,  upon  the  ground  of  beans  being 
windy,  and  engendering  idk  dreams. 


Further,  he  made  it  illnstnUe  the  tra- 
dition of  a  forbidden  fruit,  and  the 
origin  of  evil ;  the  antipathy  of  Jews 
and  Mussulmen  to  pigs,  which  natur- 
ally led  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
in  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as 
commemorated  by  the  favourite  dish, 
beans  and  bacon.  This,  he  remarked, 
was  an  agricultural  viand,  which 
might  typify  innumerable  truths  too 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  the  present 
day ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  prohi- 
bition might  have  been  an  old  device 
of  Satan,  ]»ermitted,  for  wise  ends,  to 
delay  the  use  of  the  popular  oeto,  as 
he  called  it,  in  the  Church,  lie  would 
next  have  proceeded  to  comment  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  Egyptian  led^* 
but  it  was  quite  enough,  as  you  maj 
imagine,  to  see  the  whole  world  haunt- 
ed by  this  infernal  herb  of  mine,  groir- 
ing  up  to  heaven  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
esoteric  and  exoteric,  metaphorical, 
allegorical,  symbolical,  and  hiero- 
glyphic, like  the  celebrated  magic 
bean-stalk  of  Jack  himself.  Next 
Sunday  the  minister  had  it  in  liis 
forenoon  lecture  on  the  mess  of  pot- 
tage for  which  Esau  sold  his  birth- 
right, spiritually  improved:  everybody 
was  talking  that  week  of  beans,  till  I 
fancied  it  would  spread  over  the 
country,  llie  farmers  discovered 
that  it  was  a  plant  containing  more 
farinaceous  food  than  any  other — a 

f>rogre3sivc  debating-club  discussed  it 
oftily,  through  a  characteristic  mis- 
take in  spelling,  ^  avoid  Beau,'  or  for- 
mer ways— yea  or  nay ;  and  the  Not- 
bcens  of  course  carried  it,  although 
next  meeting,  as  implying  the  stuay 
of  history  by  the  lower  classes,  the 
decision  was  reversed.  Our  local  poet, 
fond  of  old  words  and  original  fanciea, 
considered  it,  in  a  song,  as  bearing 
some  touching  allusion  to  '^bootless 
bcnes ; ''  the  old  women  justified 
themselves  in  preferring  tea  to  coffee 
on  the  strength  of  it,  which  they  did 
before ;  the  smokers  crowed  over  the 
snuffers,  who  snuffed  the  more  vehe- 
mently ;  and  the  girls,  who  had  learnt 
Uie  language  of  floweni,  said  it  signi- 
fied neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
bean -blossoms  meant  languishing  love, 
which  for  their  parts  they'd  have  none 
of,  and  the  more  of  it  others  had  the 
better.  In  short,  all  sets  agreed  in 
nothing  but  to  have  their  own  opinion, 
and  began  to  think  they  saw  farther 
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throngb  mill -stones  than  before ;  re- 
vivals, disruptions,  and  I  don^t  know 
what  else,  were  taking  place  on  every 
side;  and  I  absolutely  can^t  say  to 
this  day,  sir,  in  the  dust  and  confusion, 
what  hand  these  said  innocent  beans 
may  have  had  in  building  churches 
thereabouts  I" 

Lieut,  (starting,  and  rubbing  his 
eyes.) — "  My  good  stars,  Doctor,  you 
bewildered  me.  I  began  to  see  a 
bean  in  each  of  my  own  eyes  myself  I 
But  you  don't  mean  to  say — why, 
bless  me  I  After  all,  I  could  have 
sworn  I  heard  one  of  your  new  school 
discoursing.  I  fancy  a  button  would 
have  done  just  as  well— eh  ?" 

Surgeon. — "  Perhaps,  sir ;  but  for 
my  part,  rid  as  I  was  of  it  all,  through 
the  very  ridiculousness  of  the  thing, 
yet  the  beans  hadn't  done  with  me. 
You're  aware,  when  one  has  once 
noticed  a  coincidence,  or  a  face,  one 
sometimes  seems  pestered  with  it 
afterwards.  I  went  to  finish  at  Lon- 
don University,  and  after  that  stayed 
a  fortnight  at  Erith,  where  I  met — a 
— ^young  lady,  whom — whom — " 

Lieut. — **  I  see,  I  see,  we'll  sup- 
pose it  all,  man ;  so  get  on  to  these 
cursed  beans,  2Ji^  finish  'em,  pray." 

Surgeon. — **  It  was  a  delightftil 
midsummer ;  there  were  family  pic- 
nics, and  so  on,  not  to  mention  even- 
ing walks,  always,  of  course,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  friends  she  was 
staying  with.  But  even  if  I  had  had 
the  opportunity,  believe  me,  I  should 
never  have  stated  my  feelings.  I  was  a 
young  surgeon,  waiting  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  navy,  very  little  to  depend 
on  but  my  profession,  and  all  my 
prospects  before  me ;  I  wouldn't  have 
said  a  word  of  the  kind  then  for  the 
world,  whatever  I  might  have  done  a 
year  or  two  after.  Still  I  couldn't 
help  lingering,  from  one  day  to  another. 
One  lovely  afternoon  we  had  a  stroll 
through  the  fields,  which  I  meant  for 
the  last ;  the  other  lady  had  forgot  to 
give  directions  about  dinner,  so  she 
went  back  for  a  little  to  the  house. 
Wo  walked  slowly  on,  I  didn't  exactly 
know  where;  I  only  feU  she  was 
walking  beside  me,  and  neither  of  us 
had  anything  to  say.  Once  or  twice 
I  looked  sideways  at  her  face,  half 
shadowed  by  her  parasol,  but  harden- 
ed myself,  sir,  like  desperation  against 
the  words  that  kept  shapmg  them- 


selves over  and  over  a^in  on  my 
tongue.  Suddenly,  ere  I  could  avoid 
the  thing,  I  caugiit  her  eye ;  at  that 
look,  sir,  mortal  man  couldn't  have 
prevented  himself  repeating  her  name ; 
some  irresistible  influence  seemed  to 
come  over  me,  from  somewhere  about, 
but  I  knew  nothing  rightly  at  the 
moment;  and  when  I  came  to  my 
senses,  not  only  had  she  listened  to 
what  I  had  to  say,  but  we  were  pledged 
to  each  other,  on  condition  of  her 
father's  consent  when  I  got  my  com- 
mission. My  heart  smote  me  as  I 
stood  on  the  next  stile  to  look  for  onr 
companion,  and  I  started;  by  heaven! 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  bean-fields  in 
full  bloom  and  fragrance  I  I  solemnly 
declare  to  yon,  sur,  if  it  hadnt  been  for 
these  confounded  beans,  I  should  have 
stood  ont  nke  a  man .;  and  not  only  so, 
but  saved  myself  what  came  next.  To 
this  day  I  have  a  superstition  against 
beans  in  any  shape;  I  never  eat, 
touch,  or  have  to  do  with  them  ; 
literally  and  allegorlcally  I  abhor  them, 
I  assure  you ;  but  somehow  or  other 
I  really  cant  help  a  sort  of  liking  for 
their  scent  in  a  field." 

Lieut,  (sharply.)—"  Confound  it, 
sir,  what  is  that  to  me— what  have  I 
got  to  do  with  your  beans  ?  Go  on 
with  your  story,  sir,  if  yon  please." 

Surgeon. — "  Next  day,  I  think  it 
was,  the  young  lady  returned  to  town, 
giving  me  permission,  at  my  earnest 
entreaty,  to  write  to  her.  What 
words  can  express  my  amazement  and 
pain  at  having  my  first  letter,  which 
was  pretty  long  and  enthusiastic^ 
enclosed  back  to  me  shortly  after, 
accompanied  by  a  formal  note  in  her 
own  handwriting,  which  I  was  fool 
enough  at  the  time  not  to  see  must 
have  been  prompted  by  some  one  else. 
In  the  heat  of  the  moment  I  wrote  an 
answer,  which  was  certainly  as  plain 
as  possible,  and  quite  difTerent  ih)m 
the  unlucky  style  of  the  last,  wliich 
had  stuck  to  me  whenever  I  put  pen 
on  paper  till  then ;  but  *  heartless 
girl,'  *  false  woman,'  with  resolutions 
to  *  die  hi  the  service  of  one's  conn- 
try,'  and  *only  come  back  to  bannt 
your  memory,'  are  ideas  rather  too 
simple  and  strong  to  beat  grandilo- 
quently about  the  bnsh  with  I  I  got 
my  appointment  in  a  seventy-fonr, 
and  went  off  to  sea  in  a  terrible  huff, 
bound  for  the  India  station— the  polite 
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little  note  of  course  beiog  a  frequent 
study,  in  such  leisure  as  a  poor  devil 
of  an  assistant -surgeon  could  get — 
toraiented  by  rascally  midshipmen 
down  in  the  cock-pit,  when  one  wasnH 
being  snubbed  by  the  doctor  because 
the  first- lieutenant  wanted  his  men 
faster  out ;  or  being  sick  to  leeward, 
oneself,  up  on  deck.  I  turned  it  over 
and  over,  seeking  some  loophole  to 
creep  through :  trying  the  words  as 
many  ways  as  ever  Mr  Layard  tried 
au  Assyrian  inscription,  for  I  couldn't 
believe  in  the  seeming  coolness  of  the 
thing  as  it  stood.  In  fact,  sir,  I  was 
quite  right,  but  it  wasn't  till  one  sick 
calm  on  the  Line,  of  a  stark-staring 
tropical  moonlight  night,  sitting  out 
alone  on  the  seventy-four's  bowsprit, 
that  I  made  the  discovery." 

Lieut.,  (having  surveyed  the  Sur- 
geon curiously  for  the  last  minute 
out  of  one  eye,  till  the  other  is  screwed 
quite  cloie) — "  Ah,  doctor,  and  what 
was  that,  eh  ?  " 

Surgeon. — "  I  must  repeat  you 
the  note  first,  sir,  which  I  can  easily 
enough  do : — *  Miss  C —  has  received 
Mr  John  Randolph's  letter,  more 
liighly  flattering  to  her  intellectual 
powers  th.in  even  to  her  other  quali- 
ties, but  begs  t<^  assure  him  of  her 
regret  at  having  been  so  rash  a  party 
to  the  engagement  mentioned,  as 
Mr  R.  may  possibly  also  think  him- 
self, when  he  repemses  his  own 
<^pistle.  Youth  and  precipitation, 
however,  have  been  her  full  excuse — 
since  her  parents  should  previously 
bave  been  considered,  that  Mr  R. 
might  60  easily  have  saved  himself 
this  unavoidable  return  of  his  com- 
munication, by  simply  reserving  it 
for  some  other  aud  more  romantic 
occasion.  Mr  C —  will  always  con- 
gratulate himself  that  the  good  old 
English  fashion  of  referring  such 
addresses  in  the  first  place  to  the 
parent,  has  not  yet  been  done  away 
with — Mr  J.  R.'s  pardon  being  of 
course  humbly  craved  by  him.— Mr 
C-.'" 

Lieut.,  (falling  back  in  his  seat 
with  a  laugh) — "Ha!  ha!  yes, 
dt>ctor ;  now  you  reodl  the  circum- 
stance ;  I  recollect  it  I  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  some  Infernal  French 
count  or  German  baron  that  bad 
entangled  her;  but,  at  any  rate,  I 
was  resolved  she  shoold  have  nothlog 


to  do  with  a  fellow  who  conld't  even 
make  love  in  plain  English;  so  I 
dictated,  as  I  walked  about,  and 
Emma  herself  wrote.  It  surprised 
me,  by  the  bye,  she  didn't  make 
more  work  about  it,  and  even  sug- 
gested a  stronger  word  now  and 
then  ;  but,  of  course,  an  English  girl 
ought  to  be  dutiful,  not  to  say 
sensible ;  and  I  really  never  identified 
you  till  this  moment,  doctor !  Some- 
how or  other,  of  course,  all's  under- 
stood between  us  on  that  point, 
now-a-days;  but  how  a  fellow  of  any 
spirit  could  get  over  tliis^  I  can't 
imagine — eh  ?  " 

Surgeon. — "  If  you'll  believe  me, 
sir,  the  only  thing  that  ever  stood  in 
the  way  was  still  these  abominable 
hean$r 

LiEOT. — "  The  devil,  Jack ;  what 
do  you  mean  ?    Stuff ! " 

Surgeon. — **  I'm  quite  serious, 
sir;  'twas  simple  enough.  This 
affair,  and  the  knocking  about  at 
sea,  had  effectually  driven  all  non- 
sense out  of  me,  I  think;  and  the 
more  did  I  abhor  the  thought  of  ever 
looking  over  my  unlucky  epistle, 
which  was  in  the  same  envelope. 
Something  at  last  struck  me  as 
equivocal,  however,  in  the  style  of 
Emma's  note,  or  yoors,  rather. 
Several  words  in  it  were  faintly 
underlined,  which  I  knew  that  ladies 
do  without  the  slightest  reason  ;  but 
the  hint  about  reperusing  my  own 
letter  ultimately  caught  me.  I  did 
so,  and  never  was  man  more  ashamed 
of  coming  the  grand ;  besides  which, 
I  had  spun  out  a  fine  love- theory 
out  of  that  mysteriously  divine  sum- 
mer-evcniug-inspired  bean-field,  as 
I  called  it— the  spiritual  influence  of 
scents  —  predestined  moments  —  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  flowers  in  all 
nations  and  ages  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden — male  and  female  flowers,  and 
souls  intended  for  each  other— botany 
put  to  use,  in  short,  and  beans  at  tho 
bottom  and  top  of  all !  " 

LiituT. — "  Sickening  enongh,  one 
wonld  think  ;  and  I  don't  know  bat 
Tonr  college  joker  had  some  wisdom 
in  him.  The  worst  of  it  was  I  was 
afraid  at  the  time  that  Emma  rather 
admired  it  herself." 

ScBGcoN. — '*  But  on  a  sadden,  to 
my  extreme  surprise,  I  lighted  npon 
a  little  harried  P.S.  of  a  couple  of 
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lines,  at  ihe  eiKi  of  my  own  epistle,  eo  nah  ■  pnrty  to  the  engagenwnt  men- 

which  lujTied  the  fifth   page   or   ao.  tinned,  aa   Mr   IL   mty  possibly   think 

P.S. — '  Yon   muslQ't  tcrite  again  at  himaelr,    when    iie    rrpfnua    hia    own 

present ;    for  papa  is   in  one  of  his  "pistie."    (So  I   diJ,   in  fact,  sir;   for, 

States,       Leave   out   tlie   beena.      In  "  '  "'**>  '  "«*='  repemaed   it  at  ill, 

haste.— !■:   C  '  ''"  '^  "^"P'^  "^  monlliB  after.)    "  Voutii 

on  me  m  a  sign  of  grace:  however  e.g.iy  h^ye  tiyed  himBslt  this  nnii-oid- 

welcome,  thongh,  neither  Pythagoras'  abla   retam  of  hia  mTDmunicition,    by 

cnation,    nor   the    nioJern    aathor's,  aimply  reserviog  it  for  aame  other  and 

erer   puzzled    me    more    than    this  more  romaolioocoSBiou.    Mt  Cnrtis  wiH 

Injonction   did.      Both    the    writing  «lw»yacongralulatchimjclrthatthegood 

and  spelling  of  ladies,  you're  aware,  "'''  Eoglish  tuVwm  of  lefcrring  snch  ad- 

sir,  sonjelimes  perplex   one  ■    and   I  "l""'™'  'X  t'"*  Bt^t  pluce,  to  ihe  parent 

nstnrally  interpreted  the  whole  post-  ';««  not  jet  (6«n)   dona  away  with— Mr 

script,     at    firat,     as     conlainiog    a  J- 't- «  P«'Ion  bdng  of  conr.a  humbly 

vert  sensible   advice   regarding^my  '^"'i  by  him.-M,.  Claris." 
liteSry  effusions— superfluoas  as  my        Likct.,   (starting  to  his  feet.)— 

own  taste  of  real  life  might  have  "  Infamoas,  by  Jove  I    I  declare  the 

since  mnrto  it — till  at  length,  while  tiling  must  be  infections !    Shouldn't 

stilt    poi'iug    over    the    disagreeable  wonder  if  snch  a  hanged   delusion 

note,  apparently  so  conclnsive  against  liad   spread    over  the    conntry,    by 

me,  the  truth  all  at  ouce  flashed  on  mere  sonnd,  or  like  St  Vitos's  dance ! 

my  eye  :  'twas  1)y  no  moans  so  deep.  It  must  Imve  been  sabmilting  myself 

in  fact,  as  I  supposed  ;  for,  by  jnst  to  look  over  yoar  intolerable  epistle 

omitting  the  beens  in  it,  straight  to  that  corrupted  my  o>vn;    and  now, 

the  endj  I  saw  it  conld  bear  a  very  I  recollect,  yoit  had  some  single  pet 

different  genso.    Beans  nnder  strong  word  or  other  occurring  about  three 

moonlight,  you  know,   are  said    to  hundred  times,  as  I    connlcd  from 

get  rapidly  decomposed  ;  or,  if  gi-ow-  mere     curiosity.      Unless,     indeed, 

'"?•  'o   grow  fiisler;   so  that,  like  Emma  herself  may  have  doctored  my 

simples  culled  in  the  lunar  beams,  or  style  a  little,   which   I  really  hope 

those  old  mandrakes  tvhich  gave  a  was    the    case.      Glrta    are    belter 

Imman  groan  as  thcj-  were  pulled,  educated  iiow-a-days,  I  suppose,  than 

and     with     which     Leah     bought  Hielr  fiithera.      The  conning  gipsv! 

Rachel's" The  sly  little  minx!     It  read  well 

Lieut,,  with  exlremo  and  natnral  enough  when  I  glanced  it  over;  end 

irritation. — "  In  short,   air,  when  a  aa  for  yoar  own  trash,  I  bundled  it 

man  is  a  lunatic,  he  sees  everything  np  at  once,  scaled  and  sent  'em  off  to 

from  one    point!      I'm    afhiid,   my  the  post-office  myself,      Bnt,    after 

good  fellow,   there's  still   a  bee  in  all,  one  can't  easily  weatlier  npon  the- 

yonr  bonnet,  aa  thcj  say ;  bnt  nnlesa  sex ;  a  woman's  '  no,'  to  your  cooifoit. 

yon  menn  to  drive    me    mad,  jnst  Jack,  may  generally  enongh  bo  reud 

explain    this    precious  discovery  of  a 'yes,' yon  bpo  !" 
yours,  will  you?    You  don't  mean  to        SunoEON. — "  Well,  sir,  I  wrote  as 

say  /  left  you  an  opening — much  less,  soon  as  we  reached  the  Cape,  at  any 

I  hope,   said  anything  abont  these  rate;    when,  I  believe,    you    were- 

cnrsed  vegetables  of  yours?"  abroad    yourself.     At  my  return  I 

SUROKO.v.— "  Oh,  Illmnin's  note—  found  matters  all  as  smooth  as  could 

well  it  was  very  simple,  you'll  per-  be  desired." 

ceive,  sir!"    (Repents  the  note,  aa  at        Lieut.— "Sohl— ah  1— hum— well, 

IJrst,    tlicn    over    again,    with    tiie  yon  had  seen  Eoniethingof  real  life, 

omissions  required,  as  follows ;) —  at  any  rate,  before  yon  came  homi-. 

"  Miai  Curtis  ha.  received  Mr  John  "J"'  '  ^"^''^ ''?.?«'  ^""^^^  ";*''j'«  •■£"'' 

Randolph's  letter,  more  highly  flitleriug  the  last   Of  the90_  confounded— thoM 

to  her  inteDectnil  pnwera  than  eien  to  — what  I  don't   like  even   to   name, 

her  other  qualities,  but  bef-s  to  a«sure  '^'i  ?  " 
Mm  of  her  regret  al  having  (omit  i«B)  SURUEON.- "  IVIiy,     fiir,    whcu    a 
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Dumber  of  us  assistants  happened  to 
come  together  in  the  ante- room  at  a 
medical  examination,  I  met  one  of  my 
old  fellow-students,  who  made  mo 
aware  of  the  whule  trick  formerly 
played  upon  me ;  as  he  himself  had 
written  the  oracular  reply  to  my  let- 
ter. I  could  tell  you  a  dozen  inci- 
dents of  my  tir^t  voyage,  in  which 
beans  played  a  principal  part;  but 
with  that  voyage  I  think  it  ceased. 
All  that  remains  of  the  influence 
on  me,  is  a  dislike — metaphorically 
speaking,  of  coarse,  sir — to  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  bean ;  by  which  I  un- 
<ierstand  any  affected  mystical  (quib- 
ble with  the  truth  and  its  expression  ; 
calculated  not  only  to  perplex  ordi- 
nary people,  but  to  perpetuate  itself, 
during  their  efforta  to  get  rid  of  it, 
pcrha|)8,  in  a  whole  series  of  eccen- 
tricities. Your  French  bean,  your 
German,  your  Oriental  or  Turkey, 
your  Windsor  or  English — from  field- 
bean  to  scarlet  runner,  without  men- 
tioning the  Transatlantic  crop — I  con- 
sider them  all  equally  humbug,  except 
for  the  natural  purposes,  which  are 
very  simple  indeed  !  '* 

JLiKi'T.— *'But  don't  yon  sec,  my 
good  fellow,  in  caring  a  fig  about 
them,  you  give  'em  power — you're 
like  a  South-Sea  islander  knocking  a 
stone  on  the  head.  A  hnnnbag,  beuig 
a  humbugf  isn't  worth  minding." 

ScKOKoN. — '^  'Tis  the  general  dis- 
position to  be  mystified,  sir,  that 
gives  certain  authors  their  power  at 
present.  I  suspect  it  begins  to  be  a 
good  deal  lost  more  recently,  just  as 
every  man  gets  able  to  be  his  own 
mystiticr,  and  so  in  the  end  cures 
himself.  But  on  account  of  his  bad 
spirit^  I  must  confess  even  to  a  sort 
of  hatred  «>f  the  author  I  alluded  to." 

LiKr  I . — **  Never  bear  malice,  John 
— His  thoroughly  nn-Hritish  ;  and  be- 
sides, it  distorts  your  view.  Yon 
should  particularly  suspect  it  in  regard 
to  one  you've  formerly  ran  after ;  and 
I  daresav  'tis  often  the  case !  *' 

SuR«tKoN'. — *' Quite  trne,  sir;  but 
are  you  aware  this  style  seems  getting 
into  the  navy?  Take  the  present  way 
of  naval  writing,  to  jadge  from  a  book 
I  read  the  other  day,  called  a  naval 
novel.  It  shows  a  fellow  of  some 
genius,  1  think— but  full  of  discon- 
tented carping  at  authority,  fine  gen- 
tlemen mids  who  um  silver  IMu, 


sofas,  hock-glasses,  and  so  on — no  sea 
in  it  at  all,  like  Hamlet  with  the  prin- 
cipal character  left  out — flag-officers 
under  such  names  as  *  Sir  Booby 
Booing,'  captains  with  family  appel- 
lations like  ^Baggies' — a  Pantheist 
lieutenant  speaking  American  trans- 
cendentali:*m  by  heart— and  a  reefer 
led  by  sceptical  tendencies  and  too 
mach  intellect  to  study  the  liomau 
Catholic  controversy.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  Mediterranean  i)orts, 
or  classical  recollections  of  Greece, 
come  in  place  of  desperate  adventures 
on  an  enemy's  coast,  or  of  voyages 
without  sight  of  more  than  a  headland 
for  months  together.  The  author, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  midship- 
man unable  to  stand  authority,  thnists 
Carlyle  every  now  and  then  in  yoar 
nose  as  supreme,  truckling  to  him 
wherever  he  can — and  in  short  the 
whole  thing  seems  to  play  purposely 
into  the  hands  of  your  friends,  the 

rinny-wise  economists  ashore.  When 
was  an  assistant-surgeon,  and  there 
was  a  stir  about  giving  us  separate 
accommodations,  I  soon  felt  my  best 
way  was  to  stick  without  grumbling 
to  what  better  men  than  myself  had 
endared,  for  the  sake  of  getting  sooner 
clear  of  it  by  promotion  ;  besides  the 
society  of  such  midshipmen  as  these 
ought  to  be  rather  improving  to  one 
than  otherwise ! " 

LiKL'T.—''  No  doubt ;  but  what  is 
the  cure  for  all  this,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
what  does  it  point  to?  I  say,  as 
certainly  as  the  state  of  France  before 
its  Revolution — to  a  war ! " 

SuKQKON. — "I  think  I  hear  the 
opinion  some  people  would  pronounce 
on  you  for  that  notion,  sir !" 

Lieut. — ''  'T would  only  remind  me 
of  the  sailor's  recourse,  when  he  waa 
condemned  for  piracy.  There  was 
some  delay  before  taking  him  out  of 
coart,  and  the  judge  happened  to 
observe  the  criminal,  as  he  sat  be- 
tween two  policemen  in  the  dock, 
taking  oat  a  piece  of  pig-tail,  from 
which  he  cut  oft  a  quid  with  his  knife, 
^Fellow!'  said  the  judge  sternly, 
*  don't  Tou  know  von're  condemned 
to  death?'  'So  I  hear,'  was  the 
gloomy  reply.  '  And  are  you  not 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  preparing 
yoar  soul,  prisoner?  Unless  yon 
repent,  you'll  certainly  go  to  hellT 
'  Well,  my  lord,*  anawend  the  coa- 
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demued,    respeclftiUy,    'I  hope  I'll  The  pensioners,  who  have    been 

be  able  to  bear  it.'     Thal^  1  think,  slowly  saanteriog  back,   now  di-aw 

may    bo    called    not    striking  one's  nearer.    The  clock  of  Greenwich  Hoa- 

colonrs  to  the  last  1     And  after  all,  a  pllat  is  heard  to  strike  three, 

sort  of  a  maoly  religion  tn  it — as  I've  Lieut, — "  Bnt    firat  I  mnst  nsk 

known  a  man  sowo  np  !□  his  hammock  yoo  one  question,  John." 

with    a  bnllet  ao  fast  between  his  The  sonorons  atrokea  of  St  Pnnl'a 

teeth  they  couldn't  get  it  ont ;  his  are  heard  tofuUow,pluDgingaBitwerc 

Bhipmntcs  and  the  chaplain  had  very  ioto  Ihe  deep  ham  of  town  ;  which, 

differentviewsof  hisnot  havingshown  with  the  vapoury  streaks  of  smoke, 

repentance  io  his  last  moments.    Bot  and  a  faint  babble  of  bells,  is  borne 

really,  Doctor,  one's  mind  needs  some  more  distinctly  towards  liiom  for  a 

refreahraCQt  after  all  this  sickening  few  seconds  through  the  warm  air; 

detail ;  and  the  only  way  at  present  by  the  light  afternoon  breeze  that  is 

is  by  recorring  tn  old  times.     Let's  seen  at  the  same  time  wafting  a  large 

see,  I  can't  give  yon  a  Blory  of  the  vessel  with  her  fore-topaaii  loosed, 

kind  from  my  own  experience,  yon  downwardamoogst tbereed-likemaKO 

know— but    an  important  one   Lap-  of  shipping   on    both   sides   of  the 

pens    to    come  to  my    recollection,  Thames,  biimful  of  tide.    And  the 

through  a  peculiar  source."  second  hoar  ends. 


MtCHABL    ANOBLO 


\.—  Tht  Sitt'nc  Chaptl  al  t\e  bIok  o/ifay.  Michjiel  Anoelo  dficenJing 
from  tie  leaffoldtng  on  vhich  he  Aai  gtood  vhite  patHtiny  Aii  /raooei 
on  lit  ceiliny — the  Fbiak  ilanding  ntar  him  on  Ae  patrmtHf. 

MicHXKL  Anoelo. 

Would  it  were  always  day !    These  gathering  shades 
Come  stealing  in  betwixt  my  work  and  me. 
Till  the  same  groups  and  faces,  that  I  know 
Better  than  mother  knows  the  brood  ehe  bore. 
Mock  rae  with  strange  obscurity.    Dost  see 
How  the  strong  lights  and  shadows  mix  and  melt, 
And  the  clear  ootlines  to  confusion  mn. 
Beneath  the  twilight's  pencil? 

The  faces  glimmer  and  the  picture  fades. 
The  day  hath  served  thee  well,  and  night  cries  rest! 
Night— that  unbends  the  sinew  labour- stretched, 
Cools  the  hot  brow,  and  sliadea  Ihe  weary  eyes. 
Now  the  thoughts,  vexed  with  all  day  sojoaming 
In  dusty  tracts,  and  regions  far  and  strange. 
Come  trooping  to  their  nest.    I  grieve  to  think 
For  thee  there  waits  no  sweet  oblirious  fonul 
Of  household  smiles  and  care-effacing  love 
To  freshen  morning  toil :  I  grieve  to  think 
Upon  thy  cheerless  ohftstber. 

MtCBAKL  Ahoelo. 

So  do  I. 
Tis  a  huge  gap  in  life,  this  empty  night ; 
A  vault  in  Nature's  palace ;  and  my  sonl 
Howls  in  its  dungeon  till  the  dawn.  The  thoughts 
That  hear  me  company  the  livelong  day 
Throngh  my  thin  sleep  look  in  upon  me  still. 
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And  jet,  metbioks,  the  darkness  seems  lo  bring 
Light  of  its  own ;  for,  waking  oftentimes 
In  the  dead  lonely  hnsh,  the  Minted  world 
I  labonr  in  by  day  starts  suddenly 
On  the  dark  void,  as  if  a  master-hand 
Stamped  it  npon  the  curtain  of  the  night. 
And  parts  that  many  an  honr  Fve  w^ed  o'er, 
Often  effaced,  and  vainly  still  renewed, 
Arran^  themselves  in  shapes  of  wondrous  power : 
Then  I  lie  tossing,  wearying  for  the  snn, 
That  I  may  haste  to  fix  them  here  for  ever. 

Friab. 

Thou  seem'st  to  live  but  in  and  for  thine  art. 

Not  of  lost  time,  nor  mettle  cnrb'd,  I  reck'd, 

But  of  that  spacious  portion  of  thyself 

That  bears  nor  fruit  nor  blossom.    Other  men 

Offer  not  all  a  sacrifice  to  fame. 

But  keep  a  shaded  nook  wherein  to  raise 

Altars  to  mild  domestic  deities. 

A  twofold  worship  theirs — their  duty  paid " 

To  those  imperious  gods  whose  shrines  demand 

Sweat  from  the  brow,  sighs  from  the  labouring  breast ; 

They  turn  to  where  the  gentle  Lares  smile 

On  the  glad  offerings  of  their  worshippers. 

MicoAEL  Akoelo. 

Does  the  worid  lack  begetters?    Does  it  teem 

With  Michael  Angelos,  that  I  should  quit 

The  porticoes  of  Art,  now  barely  gained 

With  ceaseless  toil,  privation,  vigUancc — 

Such  as  have  made  mv  seasons  pass  as  doth 

The  eve  of  knighthood  with  the  neophyte 

Watching  his  armonr,  sleeplesriy,  with  prayer — 

To  join  the  herd  of  placid  citicens 

Who  saunter  on  life's  thronged  and  common  tracks  ? 

To  call,  perchance,  a  scold  or  gossip,  wife? 

To  be  remembered  as  an  ancestor 

By  some  dull  fool,  my  proper  part  in  whom 

Is  smothered  'neath  a  load  of  base  alloy 

Where  likeness  dies  or  is  a  mere  grotesque  ? 

Would  this  repay  the  world  or  me  ?    Ah,  no ! 

I  will  not  smoulder  'mid  the  heaps  whose  office 

Is  to  transmit  through  generations  on, 

From  age  to  age,  a  glimmering  spark  of  soul. 

Till  quicker  natures  nurse  it  to  a  flame. 

I  will  not  bum  as  tinder,  Imt  a  torch 

W^hose  light  shall  shimmer  on  the  skirts  of  time. 

Friar. 
There  spoke  proud  youth  and  self-supporting  power ! 
Were  youth  and  strength  perpetual,  then  'twere  well 
Ever  to  speak  so ;  but  a  seasoo  eomet. 
Casting  e  en  now  a  rime  npon  thy  beard. 
When  neither  youth,  nor  yonth's  companion,  seal. 
Nor  hope  of  fame  shall  warm  thee :  'twere  good  thrift 
To  hive  some  sweets  against  the  winter  time. 
Alone  with  leafless  age  and  marble  art. 
Trust  me,  yoall  find  it  dreary.    Then  yonll  deem 
A  loving  smile  ouMt  a  workra  appianae, 
And  think  a  kindred  fooe  mote  eonfortinf 


MieAatl  Aagtio  and tiie  Filar. 
Than  pope's  or  princes'  round  your  dying  bed. 
Age  must  be  propped  or  fall.    Even  I,  porsning 
My  cloisKred  wfty  onto  u  quiet  tomb. 
Leaning  on  liopes  tliat  reach  another  world, 
SbQdder  to  think  there  will  be  no  one  left 
In  love  or  dnty  bound  to  mourn  for  mo. 
When  yon  grow  old,  my  aon,  or  come  to  die, 
These  things  will  surely  seem  so. 

Michael  A\'r.ELo. 

When  I  die  1 
I  shall  not  die.    Tiie  breathers  of  the  air, 
Who  eat  and  drink,  aud  sleep,  and  slip  away  ; 
And  those  who  Ihiuli  their  towering  alation  shall 
Still  keep  their  names  aloft ;  and  those  who  trust 
Thtir  fame  to  deeds  which  history  guesses  at. 
And  represents  so  strangeiy,  that  the  doers 
Would  fail  to  recognise  their  acls  apain — 
Thoi^o  are  the  men  who  sink  into  the  strenni. 
And  leave  no  ripple.     But  I  write  rajself 
In  characters  as  permanent  as  broad ; 
And  centuries  hence,  when  thon  and  I  are  dust. 
Crowd  after  crowd  shall  stand  where  we  do  now, 
Aod,  gazing  on  these  peopled  walla,  shall  cry, 
"  There  lives  the  soni  of  buried  Angelo !  " 
Then  will  my  listening  spirit  wave  its  wings. 
And,  well-pleased,  echo,  "Ay,  'tis  Angelol" 

Friar. 
Fame !— and  tiiine  art !— nought  elFii  ?  Well,  even  so, 
TboDgli  thou  resolve  to  live  for  fame  alona, 
Yet,  for  that  fame's  saice,  atill  I'd  bid  thee  give 
Some  vent  to  sofler  wishea.     Oft  IVo  heard 
Those  who  have  stood  to  view  thy  great  designs 
Cry,  "  Mar\-ellous  1 "   "  Sublime !  "—confess  themselves 
Stricken  with  wonder  mixed  with  awe — constrained. 
As  in  the  presence  of  aa  nnstero  king 
More  feared  than  loved,  to  'bate  their  natural  mood. 
Not  thus  jonng  lUphsel  wins  a  swift  renown  ; 
His  widened  scope  embracea  gentlo  Ihonghta, 
Touches  of  tenderness,  and  forma  of  grace, 
Soft,  yet  majestic ;  those,  who  would  deny 
Enforced  allegiance,  yield  to  subtler  charm!. 
So  might'st  thou  charm  ns,  (oo ;  but  others  tlius 
Thon'lt  ne'er  snbdnc  until  thyself  subdned. 
I  would  some  paragon  of  female  worth, 
Sitcb  OS  knight' errant  deems  his  lady-love. 
Might,  with  a  slender  but  resistless  chain, 
Link  thee  to  scorned  hnmaoity,  aud  blend 
Her  pliant  natnre  with  thy  stubborn  mood. 
Then  wouidst  thou  aland  in  art  without  a  peer. 

MiCHAEI.   An'OEI.0. 

Were  I— instead  of  being,  aa  thou  seest. 
Rugged  and  stem— were  I  a  gnllant  trim. 
With  a  smooth  face  and  smoother  tongue,  and  »kill 
To  win  an  idle  woman^and  were  she 
All  that  a  young  and  amorous  poet  dreams 
When  he  invents  a  mistress,  patched  with  all 
Ideal  and  impossible  perfection." — 
How  should  It  proflt  me  to  sit  for  boors 
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With  eyes  that  saw  not  any  present  thing, 
Sammoning  npon  the  air  her  latest  look, 
ShiveriDg  to  think  it  cold,  or,  if  Hwere  kind. 
Glowing  as  thongh  her  smile  oontdned  the  summer? 
And,  while  fixed  eye,  stooped  shoolders,  theirs  unbraced. 
Would  seem  to  speak  of  meditation  deep— 
The  vigorous  brain,  like  Hercules  a-spinning, 
Spending  its  force  in  wearing  idle  words 
Into  new  meanings  that  had  none  at  first, 
Chronicling  dimples,  squeezes  of  the  hand. 
And  motions  of  the  eyebrows — would  this  raise 
Me  nearer  to  my  art  ?    Are  these  the  visions 
Wherein  the  mounting  soul  is  flecked  with  Ugfat 
Flashed  from  behind  Thought*s  summits  ? 

Fbiab. 

These,  my  son, 
Are  but  the  loiterings  of  an  idle  fancy, 
All  that  some  spirits  know  of  love  \  they  are 
The  lightest  feathers  of  the  god's  own  wings, 
The  very  clippings  of  a  nobU  passion. 
When  I  was  young,  or  ere  my  spirit  froze 
In  the  cold  shadow  of  the  cowl,  I  could 
Have  told  thee  stranger  qualities  of  love— 
IIow  that,  without  it,  all  man's  finest  powers 
Lie  hid,  as  courage  does  in  time  of  peace. 
Or  eloquence  imprisoned  in  the  dumb : 
How  to  the  artist  'tis  most  requisite — 
At  once  his  inspiration,  guide,  reward. 
The  massive  stillness  of  an  empty  church 
Overawes  us  with  its  stem  solemnity — 
So  does  the  artist-soul,  self-wrapt    But  mark 
The  change  when  strains  of  mn^c  from  the  choir 
Fill  the  deep  arches,  echo  from  the  dome  I 
The  sculptures  widie  to  life— the  pictured  saints, 
Less  stem,  more  eamest,  seem  intent  upon 
A  milder  heaven — rays  of  hope  divine 
Gleam  through  the  martrr's  agony,  and  lead 
Our  thoughts  from  earthly  pains  to  peaoe  beyond. 
The  Virgin's  sorrow,  and  the  penitence 
Of  the  poor  Magdalen,  more  piteous  seem, 
And,  with  our  pity,  wake  a  chord  of  lore. 
A  different  soul  informs  the  edifice. 
And  sullen  awe  to  quick  devotion  Vields. 
So  would  thy  genius  eonpound  influence  gain, 
Echoing  the  strains  of  human  sympathy ; 
Powerful  as  now  to  strike  the  gazer's  eye, 
'Twould  find  the  secret  entrance  to  his  b«urt. 
And  hold  him  donbly  captive. 

MiCHAXL  AjTOELO. 

Friar,  our  minds 
Are  not  as  stuff  whereof  we  monld  at  will 
A  striving  wrestler  or  a  sleepinf  nymph, 
But  drop  to  earth  rongh-hewnd ;  onr  share  o'  the  task 
(While  time  and  thought  and  duuiea  mm  chiieilhig  tiiem) 
Is  to  dis|>06e  them  so  as  they  shall  enst 
Their  shadows  on  the  world's  disc  faithfUly— 
Not  monstrous,  nor  nnmeaning,  nor  illusive. 
But  their  true  figure  and  no  aMNn.    Did  eaeh 
Botch  himself  wkk  aU  Mritn  tkm  kt  enw 
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Or  dreamt  in  others,  balaDciug  liia  mind 
To  some  nice  equipoise  of  excellence- 
Here  a  wart  piired,  a  dimple  added  there- 
Nature's  ffreat  charm,  variety,  were  lost, 
Ail  indlTidual  character  quite  iDergcd, 
And  uothine  gaiued  but  tedious  fsultlessueaB, 
More  halcfal  tban  a  world  of  blemiabes. 
Tamiug  mine  eye  wttbio,  I  cannot  eee 
That  comer  of  my  mind  wbere  softness  dwells. 
Or  laugliiug  grace  ia  hidden.    From  a  child 
I  loved  the  grandam's  rhymes  and  ancient  tales, 
Tbat  made  the  breath  come  quick  with  eagemcae. 
Or  held  it  checked  with  fear ;  and  U  tliis  day, 
(While  talcs  of  love  or  sorrow  touch  me  not,) 
The  Bslient  scenes  of  history  and  fable. 
Where  pride,  revenge,  or  fear,  bave  played  the  parlfl, 
KisD  living  with  the  words.     I  see  the  Tiiaa 
Lie  nuked  on  the  icy  mountain -top. 
And,  while  the  avenging  bird  his  body  rends. 
And  moscles  writhed  Id  knots  bis  augniah  tell. 
Frown  back  defiance  on  the  frowning  sky. 
I  see  Eurydice,  whose  scattered  hair 
And  torch-flame  backward  stream  upon  the  blast. 
Hurrying  along  the  corridors  of  hell. 
The  legends  of  tlie  city  nuee  for  me 
The  heroes  and  the  demigods  of  Hume, 
And  matrons  nerved  and  resolnte  as  these. 
And  when  I  listen  to  the  holy  book, 
TIa  not  the  Virgin  fair,  nor  white-robed  saint 
That  visbs  me  ;  bnt,  struggling  with  corroption, 
Immortal  sounds  yet  thundering  in  bis  ears, 
Comes  Lazarua,  staring,  'wildered,  from  th«  tomb. 
The  Judgment  Day— (my  master-piece  that  shall  be, 
Twill  fill  the  space  o'er  yonder  altar,  where 
My  fancy  sees  it  now)—!  tel!  thee.  Friar, 
Oft,  when  my  mind  hath  fully  fixed  itself 
On  that  tremendous  theme,  the  terrible  day 
Hatli  seemed  so  present,  that  I've  paused  to  hoar 
The  summoning  trumpet,  seen  the  nnvestured  dead 
Break  through  the  mould  I  stood  npon,  and  torn 
Their  pale  despairing  faces  to  the  sky. 
Such  are  the  haunting  thoughts  that  nrgc  me  on 
To  ceaseless  labour.    I  am  bid  to  show 
Wbale'er  is  grand  and  terrible  and  bold, 
The  armoury  and  regalia  of  Nature, 
Whose  hours  of  revel  and  uusceptr«d  eaae 
I  leave  to  their  appointed  mioisters. 

Friar. 
No  more,  my  son,  uo  more  I     I  did  not  think 
A  soul  could  tliua  live  ever  on  the  wing. 
Nor  stoop  sometimes  for  rest  or  shelter  green. 
But  look  I — the  window-spaces  'gainst  the  sky 
Channel  the  pavement  now  with  fainter  gleams, 
And  to  each  nook  the  shadows  thicker  crowd. 
Swarming  in  every  hollow  of  the  roof, 
And  mnstering  dark  behind  each  pillar's  base^ 
Only  our  faces  whilely  spot  the  gloom. 
We'll  leave  the  place  to  stillness  and  to  shade. 
And  look  npon  tbe  dtj.    Come,  my  son  I 
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MY   novel;  or,   varieties  IX   EKGLI8H  UFE. — PART  Till. 


CRAPTKK  XIII. 


Mr  Dale  had  been  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hoar  conversing  with  ^Ira 
Avenel,  and  had  seeminglj  made  little 
progress  in  the  object  of  bis  dipknna- 
tic  miflflion,  for  now,  slowlj  drawing 
on  his  gloves,  he  said, — 

'^  I  grieve  to  thinlc,  Mrs  Avenel,  that 
von  should  have  so  hardened  yonr 
heart — yes — yon  most  pardon  me — it 
is  my  vocation  to  speak  stem  traths. 
Yon  cannot  mj  that  I  have  not  Icept 
faith  with  yon,  bnt  I  mnst  now  in- 
vite yon  to  remember  that  I  spe- 
cially reserved  to  myself  the  right 
of  exercising  a  discretion  to  act  as  I 
judged  best,  for  the  child^s  interests, 
on  any  fatnre  occasion ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  understanding  that  yon 
gave  me  the  promise,  which  yon  would 
now  evade,  of  providing  for  him  when 
he  came  into  manhood.** 

**  I  say  I  will  provide  for  him.  I 
say  that  you  may  *prentice  him  in  any 
distant  town,  and  by-and-by  we  will 
stock  a  shop  for  him.  What  wonld 
yon  have  more,  sir,  from  folks  like  ns, 
wlio  have  kept  shop  ourselves?  It 
aint  reasonable  what  you  ask,  sir.** 

^*  My  dear  friend,**  said  the  Parson, 
*^  what  I  ask  of  you  at  present  is  bnt 
to  see  him — to  receive  him  kindly — to 
listen  to  his  conversation—to  judge 
for  yourselves.  We  can  have  but  a 
common  object— that  yonr  grandson 
should  succeed  in  life,  and  do  yon 
credit.  Now,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  can  effect  this  by  making 
him  a  small  shopkeeper.** 

**  Aud  has  Jane  Fairfield,  who  mar- 
ried a  common  carpenter,  brought 
liim  up  to  despise  small  shopkeepers  ?** 
exclaimed  Mrs  Avenel,  angrily. 

**  Heaven  forbid !  Some  of  the  first 
men  in  England  have  been  the  sons 
of  small  shopkeepers.  Bnt  is  it  a 
crime  in  them,  or  tnelr  parents,  if  their 
talents  have  lifted  them  into  sncb  rank 
or  renown  as  the  haughtiest  duke 
might  envy  ?  England  were  not  Eng- 
land if  a  man  mnst  rest  where  his 
father  began.** 

^'  Good !  **  said,  or  rather  gmnted 
an  approfing  voice,  but  neither 
Mn  Avenel  nor  the  Panon  beard  it. 


t» 


**  All  veiT  fine,**  said  Mrs  Avenel, 
Mnntly.  ''  But  to  send  a  boy  like  that 
to  the  university — where*8  the  money 
to  come  from  ?  ** 

''  My  dear  Mrs  Avenel,**  said  the 
Panon,  coaxingly,  *Uhe  cost  need  not 
be  treat  at  a  small  college  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  if  yon  will  pay  half  the 
expense,  I  will  pay  the  other  half.  I 
have  no  children  of  my  own,  and  can 
afford  it*" 

*^  That*8  very  handsome  In  you,  sir, 
said  Mrs  Avenel,  somewhat  touched, 
yet  still  not  gradonsly.  *^  Bnt  the 
money  is  not  the  only  poinL** 

^Once  at  Cambridget1>eontinued 
Mr  Dale,  speaking  rapidly,  ^  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  studies  are  mathe- 
matical—that is,  of  a  nature  for 
which  he  has  shown  so  great  an  apti- 
tude —  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  wQl 
distinguish  himself;  if  he  does,  he 
wUl  obtain,  on  leaving,  what  is  called 
a  fellowship  —  that  is  a  collegiate 
dignity  accompanied  by  an  income  on 
which  he  could  maintain  himself  until 
he  made  his  way  in  life.  Come,  Mrs 
Avenel,  you  are  well  off;  you  have  no 
relations  nearer  to  yon  in  want  of  yonr 
aid.  Yonr  son,  I  hear,  has  been  very 
fortunate.** 

''  Sir,**  said  Mrs  Avenel,  interrupt- 
ing the  Parson,  ^^  it  is  not  because  my 
son  Richard  is  an  bononr  to  ns,  and 
is  a  good  son,  and  has  made  his  fortin* 
that  we  are  to  rob  him  of  what  we 
have  to  leave,  and  nve  it  to  a  boy 
whom  we  know  nothing  about,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  what  jou  say,  can*t 
bring  upon  us  any  credit  at  all.** 

''Why?    I  don*t  see  that.** 

''Why!**  exclaimed  Mrs  Avenel, 
fiercely  —  "  why  !  yon  know  why. 
No,  I  don*t  want  him  to  rise  In  lUe  : 
I  don*t  want  folks  to  be  speiring  and 
aaUng  about  him.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
wUed  thing  to  have  put  fine  notions 
In  bis  bead,  and  I  am  snre  ny  daughter 
Fairfield  could  not  have  done  it  herself. 
And  now,  to  ask  me  to  rob  Richard, 
and  bring  out  a  great  boy — wbo*s  been 
a  gardener,  or  ptoughman,  or  such 
like— to  disgrace  a  gentleman  who 
kcqw  bis  ean-iage,  as  my  son  Richard 
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does — I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir, 
no !  I  won^t  do  it,  and  theiVd  an  end 
of  the  matter." 

During  the  last  two  or  three  minntes, 
and  just  before  that  approving  **good" 
had  responded  to  the  Parson's  popular 
sentiment,  a  door  communicating  with 
an  inner  room  had  been  gently  opened, 
and  stood  ajar ;  but  this  incident  neither 
party  had  even  noticed.  But  now  the 
door  was  thrown  boldly  open,  and  the 
traveller  whom  the  Parson  had  met  at 
the  inn  walked  up  to  Mr  Dale,  and 
said,  ^^  No  I  that's  not  the  end  of  the 
matter.  Yon  say  the  boy's  a  'cute 
clever  lad  ?  " 

*^  Richard,  have  you  been  listening?" 
exclaimed  Mrs  Avenel. 

"  Well,  I  guess,  yes— the  last  few 
minutes." 

"  And  what  have  you  heard  ?" 

^^  Why,  ^at  this  reverend  gentle- 
man thinks  so  highly  of  my  sister 
Fairfield's  boy  that  he  offers  to  pay 
half  of  his  keep  at  college.  Sir,  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  there's 
my  hand,  if  you'll  take  it." 

The  Parson  jumped  up,  overjoyed, 
and,  with  a  triumphant  glance  towards 


Mrs  Avenel,  shook  hands  heartily 
with  Mr  Richard. 

''  Now»"  said  the  latter,  '' jnst  put 
on  your  hat,  sur,  and  take  a  stroll 
with  me,  and  we'll  discuss  the  thing 
busmess-like.  Women  don^t  under- 
stand business :  never  talk  to  women 
on  business." 

With  these  words,  Mr  Richard 
drew  out  a  cigar-  case,  selected  a  c^^, 
which  he  applied  to  the  candle,  and 
walked  into  the  hall. 

Mrs  Avenel  caught  hold  of  the  Par- 
son. '*  Sir,  you'll  be  on  your  guard 
with  Richard.  Remember  your  pro- 
mise." 

**  He  does  not  know  all,  then  ?" 

^*He?  No!  And  yon  see  he  did 
not  overhear  more  than  what  be  si^s. 
I'm  sure  you're  a  gentleman,  and 
won't  go  agin  your  word." 

^(  My  word  was  conditional ;  but  I 
will  promise  you  never  to  break  the 
silence  without  more  reason  than  I 
think  there  is  here  for  it.  Indeed,  Mr 
Richard  Avenel  seems  to  save  all 
necessity  for  that." 

**  Are  you  cominff,  sur?" cried  Rieh- 
ard,  as  be  opened  the  street  door. . 


CUAFTJSn  XIV. 


The  Parson  joined  Mr  Richard 
Avenel  on  the  road.  It  was  a  fine 
night,  and  the  moon  clear  and  shining. 

''So,  then,"  said  Mr  Richard, 
thoughtfully,  ''  poor  Jane,  who  was 
always  the  drudge  of  the  family,  has 
contrived  to  bring  up  her  son  well ; 
and  the  boy  is  really  what  yon  say, 
eh  ?— -could  make  a'figure  at  college  ?" 

''  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  Parson, 
hooking  himself  on  to  the  arm  which 
Mr  Avenel  proffered. 

''I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said 
Richard.  '' lias  he  any  manner?  Is  he 
genteel  ?  or  a  mere  country  lout  ?  " 

''  Indeed,  he  speaks  with  so  much 
propriety,  and  has  so  much  modest 
dignity,  I  might  say,  about  him,  tiiat 
there's  many  a  rich  gentleman  who 
would  be  proud  of  such  a  son." 

''It  is  odd,"  observed  Richard, 
'^  what  difference  there  is  in  families. 
There's  Jane  now — who  can't  read  nor 
write,  and  was  just  fit  to  be  a  work- 
man's wife — had  not  a  thought  above 
her  station ;  and  when  I  think  of  my 
poor  sister  Nora  —  you  would  not 


believe  it,  sir,  but  </<6was  the  most 
elegant  creature  in  the  world — yes, 
even  as  a  child,  (she  was  but  a  child 
when  I  went  off  to  America.)  And 
often,  as  I  was  getting  on  in  life, 
often  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  ^  My 
little  Nora  shall  be  a  lady  after  all.' 
Poor  thinff— but  she  died  young." 

Richard's  Y<HGe  grew  husky. 

The  Parson  Mnmy  pressed  the  arm 
on  which  he  leaned,  and  said,  after  a 
pause — 

*^  Nothing  refines  us  like  education, 
sir.  I  believe  your  sister  Nora  hid 
received  much  instruction,  and  had 
the  talents  to  profit  by  it :  it  is  the 
same  with  your  nephew." 

"I'll  see  him,",  said  Richard,  stamp- 
ing his  foot  firmly  on  the  ground, 
"  and  if  I  like  him,  I'll  be  as  good  as 
a  father  to  him.  Look  yon,  Mr— 
what's  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Dale." 

"  Mr  Dale,  look  you,  I'm  a  shugie 
man.  Perhaps  I  may  marry  some 
day ;  perhaps  I  shan't.  I'm  not  going 
to  throw  myself  away.    If  I  can  get 
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a  lady  of  (inalitj,  why — bat  that's 
neither  here  nor  there ;  meanwhile,  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  nephew  whom  I 
need  not  be  ashamed  of.  Yon  see, 
sir,  Fni  a  new  man,  the  builder  of  my 
own  fortunes;  and,  though  I  have 
picked  up  a  little  education — I  don*t 
well  know  how — as  I  scrambled  on, 
still,  now  I  come  back  to  the  old 
country,  Fm  well  aware  that  I  am 
not  exactly  a  match  for  those  d — d 
aristocrats ;  donH  show  so  well  in  a 
drawing-room  as  I  could  wish.  I 
could  l^  a  Parliament  man  if  I  liked, 
but  I  might  make  a  goose  of  myself; 
so,  all  things  considered,  if  I  can  get 
a  sort  of  junior  partner  to  do  the 
polite  work,  and  show  off  the  goods, 
I  think  the  house  of  Avenel  &  Co. 
might  become  a  pretty  considerable 
honour  to  the  Britishers.  You  under- 
stand  me,  sir  ? '' 

"  Oh,  very  well,''    answered  Mr 
Dale  smiling,  though  rather  gravely. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  New  Man, 
^*  I*m  not  ashamed  to  have  risen  in 
life  by  my  own  merits ;  and  I  don't 
disgnfsc  what  I've  been.  And,  when 
Fm  in  my  own  grand  house,  I*m  fond 
of  saying,  *  1  landed  at  New  York 
with  £1H  in  my  pur.^e,  and  here  I 
am ! '  But  it  would  not  do  to  have 
the  old  folks  with  me.  People  take 
you  with  all  your  faults,  if  you're 
rich :  but  they  won't  swallow  your 
family  into  the  bargain.  So  if  1 
don't' have  my  own  father  and  mother, 
whom  I  love  dearly,  and  should  like 
to  see  sitting  at  tabic,  with  my  ser- 
vants behind  their  chairs,  I  could 
still  less  have  sister  Jane.  I  recollect 
her  very  well,  and  she  can't  have  got 
genteeler  as  she's  grown  older.  There- 
fore I  beg  you'll  not  set  her  on  coming 
after  me ;  it  won't  do  by  any  manner 
of  means.  Don't  say  a  word  about 
me  to  her.  But  send  the  boy  down 
here  to  his  grandfather,  and  Fll  sec 
him  quietly,  you  understand." 

*^  \  es,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  sepa- 
rate her  from  the  boy." 

^'  StnlT!  all  boys  are  separated  from 
their  parents  when  they  go  into  the 
world.  So  that's  settleil !  Now, 
just  tell  nu'.  I  know  the  old  folks 
always  snubbed  Jane— that  is,  mother 
did.  My  poor  dear  father  never 
snabbcd  any  of  us.  Perhaps  mother 
has  not  behaved  altogether  well  to 
Jane,    fint  we  most  not  blame  her 


for  that ;  yon  see  this  is  how  it  hap- 
pened. There  were  a  good  many  of 
us,  while  father  and  motlier  kept  shop 
in  the  High  Street,  so  we  were  all  to  be 
provided  for  anyhow ;  and  Jane,  being 
very  useful  and  handy  at  work,  got  a 
place  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and 
had  no  time  for  learning.  After- 
wards my  father  made  a  lucky  hit,  in 
getting  my  Lord  Lansmerc's  custom 
af^r  an  election,  in  which  he  did  a 
great  deal  for  the  Bines,  (for  he  was  a 
famous  electioneerer,  my  poor  father.) 
My  Lady  stoo<l  godmother  to  Nora ; 
and  then  most  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters  died  o(f,  and  father  retired 
from  business;  and  when  he  took  Jane 
from  senice,  she  was  so  common-like 
that  mother  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing her  with  Nora.  You  see  Jane 
was  their  child  when  they  were  poor 
little  shop  people,  with  their  heads 
scarce  alK)ve  water ;  and  Nora  was 
their  child  when  they  were  well  off, 
and  had  retired  fW)m  trade,  and  lived 
genteel:  so  that  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference. And  mothi'r  did  not  quite 
look  on  her  as  on  her  own  child.  But 
it  was  Jane's  own  fault ;  for  mother 
would  have  made  it  up  with  her  if 
she  had  married  the  son  of  our  neigh- 
boor  the  great  linendraper,  as  she 
might  have  done  ;  but  she  would  take 
Mark  Fairfield,  a  common  carpenter. 
Parents  like  best  those  of  their  children 
who  succeed  best  in  life.  Natural. 
Why,  they  did  not  care  for  me  till  I 
came  back  the  man  I  am.  But  to 
retnm  to  Jane :  Fm  afraid  they've 
neglected  her.    How  is  she  off?  " 

^She  earns  her  livelihood,  and  is 
poor,  but  contented." 

*' Ah,  just  be  good  enongh  to  give 
her  this,"  (and  Biichard  took  a  bank- 
note of  £50  from  his  pocket-book.) 
*'  Yon  can  say  tlie  old  folks  sent  it  to 
her ;  or  that  it  Is  a  present  from  Dick, 
without  telling  her  ne  had  come  back 
from  America." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Panon, 
*^I  am  more  and  more  thankfU  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance,  lliis 
is  a  very  liberal  gift  of  yonrs ;  but 
3rottr  best  plan  will  be  to  send  it 
throngh  your  mother.  For,  though  I 
don't  want  to  betray  any  confidenoe 
yon  place  in  me,  I  should  not  know 
what  to  answer  if  Mrs  Fairfield  began 
to  question  me  about  her  brother. 
I  never  had  bnt  one  secret  to  keep, 
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audi  hope  I  shall  never  have  another. 
A  secret  is  very  like  a  lie )  " 

*'  You  had  a  secret,  then,"  said 
Richard,  as  he  took  back  the  bank- 
note. He  bad  learned  perhaps,  in 
America,  to  be  a  very  inquisitive  man. 
He  added  point-blank,  ^^Pray  what 
was  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  it  would  not  be  if  I 
told  you,"  said  the  Parson,  with  a 
forced  laugh — "  a  secret  I " 

^^  Well,  I  guess  we*re  in  a  land  of 
liberty.  Do  as  you  like.  Now,  I 
daresay  you  think  me  a  very  odd 
fellow  to  come  out  of  my  shell  to  yon 
in  this  offhand  way.  But  I  liked  the 
look  of  you,  even  when  we  were  at 
the  inn  together.  And  just  now  I 
was  uncommonly  pleased  to  find  that, 
though  you  are  a  parson,  yon  don*t 
want  to  keep  a  man's  nose  down  to 
a  shop-boardy  if  he  has  anything  in 
him.  You're  not  one  of  the  aristo- 
crats— " 

^^  Indeed,"  said  the  Parson  with 
imprudent  warmth,  '*it  is  not 'the 
character  of  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country  to  keep  people  down.  They 
make  way  amongst  themselves  for 
any  man,  whatever  his  birth,  who 
has  the  talent  and  energy  to  aspire  to 
their  level.  That's  the  especial  boast 
of  the  British  constitution,  sir ! " 

"  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  I "  said 
Mr  Richard,  looking  sourly  at  the 
Parson.  *^I  daresay  those  are  the 
opinions  in  which  you  have  brought 
up  the  lad.  Just  keep  him  yourself, 
and  let  the  aristocracy  provide  for 
him ! " 

The  Parson's  generous  and  patriotic 
warmth  evaporated  at  once,  at  this 
sudden  inlet  of  cold  air  into  the  con- 
versation. He  perceived  that  he  had 
made  a  terrible  blunder ;  and,  as  it 


was  not  his  businesfl  at  that  moment 
to  vindicate  the  British  constitntion, 
but  to  serve  Leonard  Fairfield,  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  aristo- 
cracy with  the  most  poltroon  and 
scandalous  abruptness.  Catching  at 
the  arm  which  Mr  Avenel  had  with- 
drawn from  him,  he  exclaimed : — 

'^  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken ; 
I  have  never  attempted  to  inflnence 
your  nephew's  political  q;>inion8.  On 
the  contrary,  if,  at  his  age,  he  can  be 
said  to  have  formed  any  opinion,  I 
am  greatly  afraid— that  is,  I  tiiink 
his  opinions  are  by  no  means  soihid— 
that  is,  constitutional.  I  mean,  I 
mean—"  And  the  poor  Paraon, 
anxious  to  select  a  word  that  wonld 
not  offend  his  listener,  stomped  short 
in  lamentable  confusion  of  idea. 

Mr  Avenel  enjoyed  his  distress  for 
a  moment,  with  a  satnmine  smile,  and 
then  said — 

'« Well,  I  calcnlate  he's  a  Radical. 
Natural  enough,  if  he  has  not  got  a 
sixpence  to  lose— all  come  right  by- 
and-by.  Pm  not  a  Radical— at  least 
not  a  destructive — ^mnch  too  clever  a 
man  for  that,  I  hope.  But  I  wish  to 
see  things  very  different  from  what 
they  are.  Don't  fancy  that  I  want 
the  common  people,  who've  got  no- 
thing,  to  pretend  to  dictate  to  their 
betters,  because  I  hate  to  see  a  parcel 
of  fellows,  who  are  called  lords  and 
squires,  trying  to  rule  the  roast.  I 
think,  sir,  that  it  is  men  like  me  who 
oueht  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  I 
and  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it.    What  do  yon  say  ?  " 

'*  I've  not  the  least  objection,^  said 
the  crestfallen  Parson  basely.  Bat, 
to  do  him  justice,  I  must  add  that  he 
did  not  the  least  know  what  he  was 
saying  1 


CHAPTER  XT. 


Unconscious  of  the  change  in  his 
fate  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  Par- 
son sought  to  effect,  Leonard  Fairfield 
was  eiyoying  the  first  virgin  sweet- 
ness of  fame ;  fbr  the  principal  town 
in  his  neighbourhood  had  followed  the 
then  growiuR  foshion  of  the  age,  and 
set  up  a  Mechanic's  Institute;  and 
some  worthy  persons  interested  in  the 
formation  of  that  provincial  Athe- 
naeum had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 


Essay  on  the  Diffusion  of  En< 
— a  very  trite  subject,  on  wl 
sons  seem  to  think  thej[  c 
say  too  much,  and  on  which 

nevertheless,  a  great  deal  yet 

said.  This  prize  Leonard  Fairflm 
had  recently  won.  Hia  Essay  ha8 
been  pnbliclT  complimented  by  a  fhU 
meeting  of  the  Institute;  it  had  been 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
and  had  been  rewarded  by  a  dl  w 
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medal — delinettive  of  Apollo  crown* 
ing  Merit,  (poor  Merit  had  not  a  rag 
to  hifl  back;  but  Merit,  left  only  to 
the  care  of  Apollo,  never  is  too  good 
a  customer  to  the  tailor !)  And  the 
County  Gazette  had  declared  that 
Britain  had  produced  another  prodigy 
in  the  person  of  Dr  Kiccabocca*8  seLT- 
educated  gardener. 

Attention  was  now  directed  to  Leo- 
nard's mechanical  contrivances.  The 
Squire,  ever  eagerly  bent  on  improve- 
meuts,  had  brought  an  engineer  to 
inspect  the  lad*s  system  of  irrigation, 
ana  the  engineer  bad  been  greatly 
struck  by  the  simple  means  by  which 
a  verr  considerable  technical  difH- 
culty  bad  been  overcome.  The  neigh- 
bouring farmers  now  called  Leonard 
^^  Mr  Fairfield,**  and  invited  him,  on 
equal  terms,  to  their  houses.  Mr 
Stim  had  met  him  on  the  high  road, 
touched  his  bat,  and  hoped  that  ^^  he 
bore  no  malice.**  All  this,  I  say,  was 
the  first  sweetness  of  fame ;  and  if 
Leonard  Fairfield  comes  to  be  a  great 
man,  ho  will  never  find  such  sweets 
in  the  alter  fruit.   It  was  this  success 


which  had  determhied  the  Parson  on 
the  step  which  he  had  just  taken,  and 
which  he  bad  Ions  bdbre  anxiously 
meditated.  For,  during  the  last  vear 
or  so,  he  had  renewed  his  old  Inti- 
macy with  the  widow  and  the  boy ; 
and  he  had  noticed,  with  great  ho|>o 
and  great  fear,  the  rapid  growth  of 
an  intellect,  which  now  stood  out 
from  the  lowly  circumstances  that 
surrounded  it  in  bold  and  unhar- 
monising  relief. 

It  was  the  evening  after  his  return 
home  that  the  Parson  strolled  up  to  the 
Casino.  He  put  Leonard  Fairfield's 
Prize  Essay  in  his  pocket.  For  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  let  the  young  man  go 
forth  into  the  worid  without  a  pre- 
paratory lecture,  and  he  intended  to 
scourge  poor  Merit  with  the  very 
laurel  wreath  which  it  had  received 
from  Apollo.  But  in  this  he  wanted 
IUccabocca*s  assistance ;  or  rather  he 
feared  that,  if  he  did  not  get  the 
Philosopher  on  his  side,  the  Philoso- 
pher might  undo  all  the  work  of  the 
Parson. 
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A  sweet  sound  came  through  the 
orange  boughs,  and  floated  to  the 
ears  of  the  Parson,  as  he  wound 
slowly  up  the  gentle  ascent — so  sweet, 
so  silvery,  he  paused  in  delight — 
unaware, 'wretched  man !  that  he  was 
thereby  conniving  At  Papistical  errors. 
Soft  it  came,  and  sweet ;  softer  and 
sweeter— *' Ave  Maria!**  Violante 
was  chanting  the  evening  hymn  to  the 
Vur^u  Mother.  The  Parson  at  last 
distinguisheil  the  sense  of  the  words, 
and  shook  his  head  with  the  pious 
shake  of  an  orthodox  Protestant. 
He  broke  from  the  spell  resolutely, 
and  walked  on  with  a  sturdy  step. 
(Gaining  the  terrace,  he  found  the 
little  family  seated  under  an  awning. 
Mm  Riccabocca  knitting ;  the  Signor 
with  his  arms  folded  on  hb  breast : 
the  book  he  had  been  reading  a  few 
moments  before  had  fallen  on  the 
ground,  and  his  dark  eyes  were  soft 
and  dreamy.  Violante  had  finished 
her  hymn,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
ground  between  the  two,  pillowing 
her  head  on  her  step-mother*s  lap, 
but  with  her  hand  resting  on  her 


father's  knee,  and  her  gaze  fixed 
fondly  on  his  face. 

''  Good   evening,**   said  Mr  Dale. 

Violante  stole  up  to  him,  and,  pulling 

^  him  so  as  to  bring  his  ear  nearer  to  her 

'  lip,  whispered,— *^  Talk  to  papa,  do — 

and  cheerfully ;  he  is  sad.** 

She  escaped  from  him  as  she  said 
this,  and  appeared  to  busy  herself 
with  watering  the  flowers  arranged 
on  stands  round  the  awning.  But  she 
kept  her  swimming  lustrous  eyes 
wistfully  on  her  father. 

*^  How  fares  it  with  you,  my  dear 
friend?**  said  the  Parson  kindly,  as 
he  rested  his  hand  on  the  Itidian*s 
shoulder.  **  You  must  not  let  him 
get  out  of  spirits,  Mrs  Riccabocca.*' 

**  I  am  very  nosrateful  to  her  if  I 
ever  am  so,**  said  the  poor  Italian, 
with  all  bis  natural  gallantry.  Many 
a  good  wife,  who  thinks  it  is  a  rc- 
pTMch  to  her  if  her  husband  is  e\'or 
*ont  of  spirits,*  might  have  turned 
peevishly  from  that  speech,  more  ele- 
gant than  sincere,  and  so  have  made 
bad  worse.  But  Mrs  Riccabocca  took 
her  huband*8  proffered  band  aflec« 
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tkmatcly,     and    said    with     grett 
naiifete-^ 

"  You  seo  I  am  80  stapid,  Mr  Dale ; 
I  never  knew  I  was  so  stupid  till  I' 
married.  Bat  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  come.  Yon  can  get  on  some 
learned  subject  together,  and  then  he 
will  not  miss  so  much  his — ^^ 

"His  what?"  asked  Riccabocea 
inquisitively. 

''  His  countiy.  Do  you  think  that 
I  cannot  sometimes  read  your 
thoughts  ? " 

"  Very  often.  But  you  did  not 
read  them  just  then.  The  tongue 
touches  where  the  tooth  aches,  but  the 
best  dentist  cannot  guess  at  the  tooth 
unless  one  open  one*s  mouth. — Ba^a! 
Can  we  offer  you  some  wine  of  our 
own  making,  Mr  Dale  ? — it  is  pure.** 

"  rd  rather  have  some  tea,**  quoth 
the  Parson  hastily. 

Mrs  Riccabocea,  too  pleased  to  be 
in  her  natural  element  of  domeslle 
use,  hurried  into  the  house  to  pre- 
pare our  national  beverage.  And 
the  Parson,  sliding  into  her  chdf, 
said — 

"  But  you  are  dejected,  then  ?  Fiel 
If  there*s  a  virtue  in  the  world  at 
which  we  should  always  aim,  it  is 
cheerfulness.*' 

"  I  don't  dispute  it,**  said  Riccabocea, 
with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  But  though  it 
is  said  by  some  Greek,  who,  I  think, 
is  quoted  by  your  favourite  Seneca, 
that  a  wise  man  carries  his  country 
with  him  at  the  soles  of  his  feet,  he 
can't  carry  also  the  sunshine." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,*'  said  the 
Parson  bluntly.  "  You  would  have  a 
much  keener  sense  of  happiness  if 
you  had  much  lesa  esteem  for  philo- 
sophy." 

"  Cospetto ! "  said  the  Doctor, 
rousing  himself.  "Just  explain, 
will  you?" 

"  Docs  not  the  search  after  wisdom 
induce  desires  not  satisfied  in  this 
small  circle  to  which  your  life  is  con- 
fined? It  is  not  so  much  your 
coantry  for  which  you  yearn,  as  it  is 
for  space  to  your  intellect,  employ- 
ment for  your  thoughts,  career  for 
your  aspirations." 

"Yon  have  guessed  at  the  tooth 
which  aches,"  said  Riccabocea  with 
admiration. 

"Easy  to  do  that,"  answered  the 
Parson.     "Our  wisdom  teeth  come 
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last,  and  give  ns  the  moat  paio.  And 
if  yon  would  just  starve  the  mind  a 
little,  and  nourish  the  heart  more, 
yon  would  be  less  of  a  philoeopherf 
and  more  of  a^"  The  Parson  Iu4 
the  word  "  Christian**  at  the  tip  qf  Ms 
tongae :  he  suppressed  a  word  that, 
so  spoken,  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly irritating,  and  substituted,  with 
inelegant  antithesis,  ^*  and  more  of  a 
happy  man !  ** 

"  I  do  all  I  can  with  my  heart,^ 
quoth  the  Doctor. 

"Not  yon  I  For  a  man  with  sneh 
a  heart  as  yonrs  should  never  feel  the 
want  of  the  sunshine.  My  Mend,  we 
live  in  an  age  of  over  mental  coltiva- 
tion.  We  neglect  too  mudi  the 
simple  healthful  outer  life,  in  whldi 
there  is  so  mnch  tKMitive  Joy.  In 
turning  to  the  woiid  withhi  ns,  we 
grow  blind  to  this  beautifhl  w0rid 
witiiout:  in  studying  ourselves  as 
men,  we  almost  forget  to  look  np  to 
heaven,  and  warm  to  the  smite  of 
God." 

The  philosopher  mechanically 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  always 
did  when  another  man  moralised — 
especially  if  the  moraliser  were  a 
priest;  but  there  wasnohronyin  his 
smile,  as  he  answered  thougbtftdly-^ 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  yon 
say.  I  own  that  we  live  too  much  as 
if  we  were  all  brain.  Knowledge  has 
its  penalties  and  pains,  as  well  as  its 
prizes.*' 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  yon  to 
say  to  Leonard." 

"  How  have  you  settled  the  object 
of  your  journey?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  we  walk  down 
to  him  after  tea.  At  present,  I  am 
rather  too  much  oocupied  with  you.** 

"  Me  ?  The  tree  is  formed— tiy  only 
to  bend  the  young  twig! " 

"  Trees  are  tre^  ana  twigs  twigs,** 
said  the  Parson  dogmatically ;  '^^  out 
man  is  always  mrowhag  till  he  fkUs 
into  the  grave.  I  tbink  I  have  iMard 
yon  say  that  you  once  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  a  prison  ?" 

"  Very  narrow.** 

"Just  suppose  that  you  were  now 
in  that  prison,  and  that  a  faify  con- 
jured np  the  prospect  of  this  quiet 
home  in  a  saie  land ;  that  yon  saw 
the  orange  trees  in  flower,  (bit  tiie 
evening  breeae  on  your  cheek;  beheld 
yonr  child  gay  or  sad,  as  you  smiled 
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or  knit  joar  brow ;  that  within  this 
phantom  home  was  a  woman,  not, 
indeed,  all  your  young  romance 
might  have  dreamed  of,  bnt  faithful 
and  tme,  every  beat  of  her  heart  all 
your  own — would  you  not  cry  from 
the  depth  of  the  dungeon,  ^  O  fairy  ! 
such  a  change  were  a  paradise/  Un> 
grateful  man  I  you  want  interchange 
for  your  mind,  and  your  heart  should 
suffice  for  all  1 '' 

Kiccabocca  was  touched  and  silent. 

^*  Come  hither,  my  child,"  said  Mr 
Dale,  tuniing  round  to  Violante,  who 
still  stood  among  the  flowers,  out  of 
bearing,  but  with  watchful  eyes. 
*^  Come  hither,"  he  said,  opening  his 
armfl. 

Violante  bounded  for^'ard,  and 
nestled  to  the  good  man*s  heart. 

'*  Tell  me,  Violante,  when  you  are 
alone  in  the  fields  or  the  garden,  and 
have  left  your  father  looking  pleased 
and  serene,  so  that  ^rou  have  no  care 
for  him    at  your   heart,  —  tell  me, 


Violante,  though  you  are  all  alone, 
with  the  flowers  below  and  the  birds 
singing  overhead,  do  you  feel  that 
life  itself  is  happiness  or  sorrow  ?  " 

*^  Happiness  I "  answered  Violante, 
half  shutting  her  eyes,  and  in  a 
measured  voice. 

*'  Can  you  explain  what  kind  of 
happiness  it  is  ?  ** 

^*  Oh  no,  impossible !  and  it  is 
never  the  same.  Sometimes  it  is  so 
still — so  still — and  sometimes  so  joy- 
ous, that  I  long  for  wings  to  fly  np  to 
God,  and  thank  him ! " 

''O  friend,"  said  the  Parson, 
^^  this  is  the  true  sympathy  between 
life  and  nature,  and  thus  we  should 
feel  ever,  did  we  take  more  care  to 
preserve  the  health  and  innocence  of 
a  child.  We  are  told  that  we  must 
become  as  children  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  methinks  we 
should  also  become  as  children  to  know 
what  delight  there  is  in  oar  heritage 
of  earth  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  maid-servant  (for  Jackeymo 
wns  in  the  fields)  brought  the  table 
umler  the  awning,  and,  with  the 
English  luxury  of  tea,  there  were  other 
drinks  as  cheap  and  as  grateful  on 
summer  eveuingiB^^lrinks  which  Jack- 
eymo h.id  retained  and  taught  from 
the  cu;9t<»ms  of  the  south — unebriate 
liquor*,  prossod  from  cooling  fruits, 
sweetened  with  honey,  and  dclicious'ly 
iced :  io('  should  cost  nothing  in  a 
country  in  which  one  is  frozen  up  half 
the  yt'ar !  And  Jackejrmo,  too,  had 
added  to  our  good,  solid,  heavy  Eng- 
lish bread,  preparations  of  wheat 
much  li;;liter,  and  more  propitious  to 
digestion — with  those  crisp  grMn$^ 
which  seem  to  enjoy  being  eatc'n,  they 
make  so  pleasant  a  nuisc  between 
one's  teeth. 

The  Parson  esteemed  it  a  little  treat 
to  drink  tea  with  the  Kiccabuccas. 
There  was  srimetbing  of  elegance  and 
graci'  in  that  homely  meal,  at  the  poor 
exile's  table,  which  pleaseilthceye  a.4 
well  as  taiite.  And  the  very  utensils, 
plain  Wi'dgewood  though  ihey  were, 
had  a  classical  simplicity,  which  made 
Mrs  IIazeldean*8  old  India  delf,  and 
Mrs  Dale's  best  Worcester  china,  look 


tawdry  and  barbarous  in  comparison. 
For  it  was  Flaxman  who  gave  designs 
to  Wedgewood,  and  the  most  truly 
refined  of  all  our  manufactures  in 
porcelain  (if  we  do  not  look  to  the 
mere  material)  is  in  the  reach  of  the 
most  thrifty. 

The  little  banquet  was  at  first  rather 
a  silent  one;  but  Kiccabocca  threw 
otr  his  doom,  and  became  gay  and 
animated.  Then  poor  Mrs  Kiccabocca 
smiled,  and  pressed  the  griagins ;  and 
Violante,  forgetting  all  her  stateliness, 
laughed  and  played  tricks  on  the  Par- 
son, stealing  away  his  cup  of  warm 
tea  when  his  head  was  turned,  and 
substituting  iced  cherr}'  juice.  Tlien 
the  Parson  got  np  and  ran  after  Vio- 
lante, making  angry  faces,  and  Vio- 
lante dodged  beautifully,  till  the  Par- 
son, fairly  tired  out,  was  too  glad  to 
cry  '^  Peace,"  and  come  back  to  the 
cherry  juice.  I1ius  time  rolled  on, 
till  they  heard  afar  the  stroke  of  the 
distant  church  clock,  and  Mr  Dale 
started  np  and  cried,  '*  Dnt  we  shall 
be  too  late  for  Leonard.  Come, 
naughtv  little  girl,  get  vour  father  hit 
bat.^' 

And  umbrella ! "  said  KIccabooMi 
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looking  np  at  the  cloudless  moonlit  skj. 

^^ Umbrella  against  the  stars?** 
asked  the  Parson,  laughing. 

"  The  stars  are  no  friends  of  mine," 
said  Riccabocca,  **and  one  never 
knows  what  may  happen  I" 

The  Philosopher  and  the  Parson 
walked  on  amicably. 

^^  Yon  have  done  me  good,"  said 
Riccabocca,  ^*  but  I  hope  I  un 
not  always  so  nnreasonably  melan- 
cholic as  yon  seem  to  suspect.  The 
evenings  will  sometimes  appear  long, 
and  dull  too,  to  a  man  whose  thoughts 
on  the  past  are  almost  his  sole  com- 
panions." 

"  Sole  companions  ? — ^your  child  ?  " 

"  She  is  so  young." 

"Your  wife?" 

^*  She  is  so — ,"  the  bland  Italian 
appeared  to  check  some  disparaghig 
adjective,  and  mildly  added,  ^'  so 
good,  I  allow ;  but  you  must  own  that 
we  cannot  have  much  in  common." 

"  I  own  nothing  of  the  sort.  Yon 
have  your  house  and  your  interests, 
your  happiness  and  your  lives,  hi 
common.  We  men  are  so  exacting, 
we  expect  to  find  ideaJ  nymphs  wi 
goddesses  when  we  condescend  to 
marry  a  mortal ;  and  if  we  did,  our 
chickens  would  be  boiled  to  rags,  and 
ourmutton  come  up  as  cold  as  a  stone." 

**  Per  Baoco,  you  are  an  oracle," 
said  Riccabocca,  laughing.  ^^Bntl 
am  not  so  sceptical  as  you  are.  I 
honour  the  fair  sex  too  much.  There 
arc  a  great  many  women  who  realise 
the  ideal  of  men  to  be  found  in — ^the 
poets ! " 

"  There's  my  dear  Mrs  Dale,"  re- 
•sumed  the  Parson,  not  heeding  this 
sarcastic  compliment  to  the  sex,  but 
sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  and 
looking  round  cautiously  —  **  there's 
my  dear  Mrs  Dale,  the  best  woman 
in  the  world — an  angel  I  wonld 
say,  if  the  word  was  not  profane ; 

BUT — " 

"What's  the  but?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  demurely. 

**  But  I  too  might  say  that  •  we 
have  not  much  in  common,'  if  I  were 
only  to  compare  mind  to  mind,  and, 
when  my  poor  Carry  says  somethhiff 
less  profound  than  Madame  de  Stau 
might  have  said,  smile  on  her  in  con* 
tempt  from  the  elevation  of  logic  and 
Latin.    Yet,  when  I  rememb^  all  tiie 


m 

Uttle  sorrows  and  joys  HiaC  we  have 
shared  together,  and  ftel  how  soBtary 
I  should  have  been  without  her— oh, 
then,  I  am  instantly  aware  that  there 
t9  between  us  in  common  something 
infinitely  closer  and  better  than  if  the 
same  course  of  study  had  given  us  the 
same  equality  of  ideas;  and  I  was 
forced  to  brace  myself  for  a  combat 
of  intellect,  as  I  am  when  I  fidl 
in  with  a  tiresome  sage  like  yoiar- 
self.  I  don*t  pretend  to  sav  that  Mrs 
Riceaboeca  is  a  Mifi  Dale,*^  added  the 
Parson,  with  lofty  candour—^*  there 
is  but  one  Mrs  Dile  in  the  world ;  but 
still,  you  hare  drawn  a  priee  in  the 
wheelmatrimonial!  ThUikofSoenites, 
and  yet  he  was  content  even  with  his 
— Xantippe!" 

Dr  Riccaboeea  called  to  mind  Mrs* 
Dale's  *' little  tempers,"  and  inly  re- 
joiced that  no  second  MrsDale  had  ex- 
isted to  fall  to  his  own  lot.   fflspladd 
JemlmagainedbTtfaeoontrast.  Never- 
theless, he  had  tne  ill  grace  to  r>     7, 
'^Socrates  was  a  man  beyond  all       1- 
tion!— Yet  I  believe  that  e'       ai6 
spent  very  fewof  his  evenings  ab  0 
Bnt,  reoenons  h  no$  mtrnkms,  we 
nearly  at  Bfrs  Fairfield's  cottage,  < 
von  have  not  yet  told  me  what  v 
have  settled  as  to  Leonard." 

The  Parson  halted,  took  Riocabooea 
by  the  button,  and  informed  him,  in 
veiy  few  words,  that  Leonard  was  to 
go  to  Lansmere  to  see  some  relations 
there,  who  had  the  fortune,  if  they 
had  the  will,  to  give  ftill  career  to  his 
abilities. 

"  The  great  thing,  in  the  mean- 
while," said  the  Parson,  ^*  wonld  be 
to  enlighten  him  a  little  as  to  what  he 
calls — enlightenment." 

'"Ah!"  said  Riccaboeea,  diverted, 
and  mbtog  his  hands,  *'  I  shall  listea 
with  interest  to  what  yon  my  on  that 
subject." 

^^  And  must  aid  me;  for  theflnt 
step  in  this  modem  march  of  «■« 
lightenment  is  to  leave  the  poor  Pay 
son  behind ;  and  if  one  calls  out, 
^  Hold  I  and  look  at  the  aign-poet,' 
the  trafeller  hurries  on  the  faster, 
saying  to  himself,  ^Poob,  pooh!— tbal 
isonlytheeryoftheParsonI'  BntmT 
gentieman,  wlwn  he  donbta  me,  will 
listen  to  yoD-^Ton're  a  pUloeopber  I " 

«*  We  phiioeepheri  are  of  some  nse 
now  and  then,  even  t»  Parsons  I " 

^  If  yon  were  net'itt-oonecited  a 
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set  of  deluded  poor  crettores  already^  lUecabocea's  umbrella,  be  applied  the 
I  would  saj  wee,'"  replied  the  Par-  brass  handle  thereof,  bj  way  of  a 
son  generously ;  and,  taking  hold  of    knocker,  to  the  cottage  door. 
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Certainly  it  is  a  glorious  fever  that 
desire  To  Know  I  And  there  are  few 
sights  in  the  moral  world  more  sublime 
than  that  whic^  many  a  garret  might 
afford,  if  Asmodeus  would  bare  the 
roofii  to  our  snnrey — tiz.,  a  brave, 
patient,  earnest  human  being,  toiling 
his  own  arduous  way,  athwart  the 
Iron  walls  of  penury.  Into  the  magni- 
ficent Infinite,  which  is  luminous  with 
starry  souls. 

So  there  sits  Leonard  the  Self-taught 
In  the  little  cottage  alone;  for,  though 
scarcely  past  the  hour  In  which 
great  folks  dine,  it  is  the  hour  in  which 
small  folks  go  to  bed,  and  ^Irs  Fair- 
field has  retired  to  rest,  while  Leonard 
has  settled  to  bis  books. 

He  had  placed  his  table  under  the 
lattice,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
looked  up  and  enjoyed  the  stillness  of 
the  moon.  Well  for  him  that,  in  re- 
paration for  those  hours  stolen  from 
night,  the  hardy  physical  labour  com- 
menced with  dawn.  Students  would 
not  be  the  sad  dyspeptics  they  are,  if 
they  worked  as  many  hours  in  the 
open  air  as  my  scholar-peasant.  But 
even  in  him  you  could  see  that  the 
mind  had  begun  a  little  to  affect  the 
frame.  They  who  task  the  intellect 
mnst  pay  the  penalty  with  the  body. 
Ill,  believe  me,  would  this  work- day 
world  get  on  if  all  within  it  were  hard- 
reading,  studious  animals,  playing  the 
dence  with  the  ganglionic  apparatus. 

Leonard  starte<l  as  he  heard  the 
knock  at  the  door ;  the  Parson's  well- 
known  voice  reassured  him.  In  some 
surpHfio  he  admitted  his  visitors. 

*^  We  are  come  to  talk  to  vou, 
Leonard,'*  said  Mr  Dale,  ''  but  iVear 
we  shall  disturb  Mrs  Fairfield.'* 

^*Oh  no,  sir!  the  door  to  the  staircase 
is  shut,  and  she  sleeps  soundly." 

''  Whv,  this  is  a  French  book— do 
von  read  French,  Leonard?"  asked 
)iiccabocca. 

*^  I  have  not  found  French  difficult, 
sir.  Once  over  the  grammar,  and  the 
language  is  so  clear;  it  seems  the  very 
language  for  reasoning." 

''  True.  Voltaire  said  justly,  *  What- 


ever is  obscure  is  not  French,'  ^  ob- 
served Riccabocca. 

*^  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of 
English/'  muttered  the  Parson. 

''  But  what  is  this?— Latin  too  ?— 
Virgil?" 

''  Yes,  sir.  But  I  find  I  make  little 
way  there  without  a  master.  I  fear  I 
must  give  it  up,"  (and  Leonard 
sighed.) 

The  two  gentlemen  exchanged  looks 
and  seated  themselves.  The  young 
peasant  remained  standing  modestly, 
and  in  his  air  and  mien  there  was 
something  that  touched  the  heart 
while  it  pleased  the  eye.  He  was  no 
longer  the  timid  boy  who  had  shrunk 
from  the  frown  of  Mr  Stim,  nor  that 
rude  personation  of  simple  ph^'sical 
strength,  roused  to  undisciplined  bra- 
very, whicli  had  received  its  downfall 
on  the  village-green  of  Hasehlean. 
The  power  of  thought  was  on  bis 
brow  —  somewhat  unqniet  still,  but 
mild  and  earnest.  The  features  had 
attained  that  refinement  which  is  of- 
ten attributed  to  race,  but  comes,  in 
truth,  from  elegance  of  idea,  whether 
caught  from  our  parents  or  learnt 
from  books.  In  his  rich  brown  hair, 
thrown  carelessly  from  his  temples, 
and  curling  almost  to  the  shoulders — 
in  his  large  blue  eye,  which  was  deep- 
ened to  the  hue  of  the  violet  by  the 
long  dark  lash— in  that  firmness  of 
lip,  which  comes  from  the  grapple 
with  difBcnlties,  there  was  consider- 
able beauty,  but  no  longer  the  beauty 
of  the  mere  peasant.  And  yet  there 
was  still  about  the  whole  ooonienaiiee 
that  expression  of  goodness  and  pu- 
rity which  a  painter  would  give  to  his 
ideal  of  the  peasant  lover — such  as 
Tasso  would  have  place<l  in  the 
AmimiOt  or  Fletcher  have  admitted 
to  the  aide  of  the  Faithful  Sbepherd- 


*'  You  must  draw  a  chair  here,  and 
sit  down  between  us,  Leonard,"  said 
the  Parson. 

^^  If  any  one,"  said  Biccabocca, 
*'  has  a  right  to  sit,  it  is  the  one  who 
is  to  hear  the  sermon ;  and  if  any  one 
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ought  to  stand,  it  is  the  one  who  is    said  the  Pars(m  gradonsly ;  ^Mt  it 

about  to  preach  it."  only  a  criticisni,  not  a  BernKm,"  and 

*^  Don't  be  frightened,  Leonard,"    he  polied  out  Leonard's  Prise  Essay. 


cHApna  XIX. 


Parson. — "  You  take  for  your 
motto  this  aphorism  * — ^  Knowledge  is 
Powers — Bacon." 

RiccABOccA. — '*  Bacon  make  such 
an  aphorism !  The  last  man  in  the 
world  to  have  said  anything  so  pert 
and  so  shallow." 

Leonard,  (astonished.)— ^*  Do  yon 
mean  to  say,  sir,  that  that  aphonsm 
is  not  in  Lord  Bacon  ?  Why,  I  have 
seen  it  quoted  as  his  in  almost  eyery 
newspaper,  and  in  almost  every  speech 
in  favour  of  popular  education." 

RiccABOccA. — ^'  Then  that  shonld 
be  a  warning  to  you  never  again  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  the  would-be 
scholar — vi  z .  quote  second-hand.  Lord 
Bacon  wrote  a  great  book  to  show  in 
what  knowledge  is  power,  how  that 
power  should  be  defined,  in  what  it 
might  be  mistaken.  And,  pray,  do 
you  think  so  sensible  a  man  wonld 
ever  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  a 
great  book  upon  the  subject,  if  be 
could  have  packed  up  all  he  had  to 
say  into  the  portable  dogma,  *  Know- 
ledge is  power?'  Pooh!  no  such 
aphorism  is  to  be  found  in  Bacon  from 
the  first  page  of  his  writings  to  the 
last." 

Parson,  (candidly.)—"  Well,  I 
supposed  it  was  Lord  Bacon's,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  aphorism 
has  not  the  sanction  of  his  authority." 

Leonard,  (recovering  his  surprise.) 
— "  But  why  so  ?" 

Parson. — "  Because  it  either  says 
a  great  deal  too  much,  or  just — ^no- 
thing at  all." 

Leonard. — ^^  At  least,  sir,  it  seems 
to  me  undeniable." 


Parson. —  *' Well,  grant  that  is 
undeniable.  Does  it  prove  mndi  in 
favour  of  knowledge  ?  Pray,  Is  not 
ignorance  power  too  ?  " 

RICCABOCCA. — ^^  And  a  power  that 
has  had  much  the  best  end  of  the 
qnarter-stafll'' 

Parson.^**  All  evil  is  power,  and 
does  its  power  make  it  anything  the 
better?" 

RicoABOOOA.  —  *^  Fanaticism  is 
power— and  a  power  that  has  often 
swept  away  knowledge  like  a  whirl- 
wind. The  Mossnhnaa  bnms  tiie 
library  of  a  world— and  fbrces  the 
Koran  and  the  sword  from  the  schools 
of  Byzantinm  to  the  colleges  of  Hin* 
doetan." 

Parson,  (bearing  on  with  a  new 
column  of  illustration.) — ^^  Hmiger  Is 
power.  The  baibarianSv  starved  out 
of  their  energy  l^  their  own  swarar- 
ing  pofmlatlon,  swept  Into  Italy  and 
annihilated  letters.  The  Romans^ 
however  degraded,  had  more  know- 
ledge, at  least,  than  the  Ganl  and  the 
Visigoth." 

RiCGABOccA,  (bringing  np  the  re- 
serve.— **  And  even  £  Greece,  when 
Greek  met  Greek,  the  Athenians— onr 
masters  in  all  knowledge — ^were  beat 
by  the  Spartans,  who  held  learning  in 
contempt." 

Parson.  —  ^^  Wherefore  yon  see, 
Leonard,  that  thongfa  knowledge  be 
power,  it  is  only  one  of  the  powers  <^ 
the  world ;  that  there  are  others  as 
strong,  and  often  mnch  stronger;  and 
the  assertion  either  means  but  a  bar- 
ren truism,  not  worth  so  frequent  a 
repetition,  or  it  means  something  that 


*  This  aphorism  has  been  probably  assigned  to  Lord  Baooa  upon  the  mere 
authority  of  the  index  to  his  works.  It  is  the  f^horim  of  the  iDdex-makery  eer> 
iainly  not  of  the  great  master  of  inductive  philosopliy.  Baeon  has,  it  Is  true,  repeat- 
edly dwelt  on  the  power  of  knowledge,  but  with  so  numy  expUaations  and  distlnetfon^ 
that  nothing  coald  be  more  nnjost  to  his  geaeral  sMsning  than  to  attempt  to  eramp 
into  a  sentence  what  it  costs  him  a  volome  to  deiae.  Thus,  if  in  one  psgc  be  appeara 
to  confound  knowledge  with  power,  in  anotlier  he  sets  tiiem  in  the  strongest  antiuiesia 
to  each  other  ;  as  follows,  ^  Adeo,  signtnter  Dens  opera  potantlsB  et  sapieatisD  dis- 
criminavit."  But  it  would  be  as  unfidr  to  B#6on  to  eonvtrt  lata  an  aphorism  the 
sentence  that  discriminates  between  knowledge  and  power  as  lils  IS  eeavert  bito  an. 
aphorism  any  sentence  that  oonfimnds  them. 
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you  would  find  it  vcr}'  difficult  to 
prove."' 

Leonard. — *•*■  One  nation  may  be 
beaten  by  another  that  has  more 
physical  strength  and  more  military 
discipline ;  which  la^t,  permit  me  to 
say,  sir,  is  a  s|>ecies  of  knowledge; — " 

Ku:rAuoccA.  — ''  Yes ;  but  your 
knowledge-mongers  at  present  call 
upon  us  to  discard  military  discipline, 
and  the  qualities  that  produce  it,  from 
the  list  of  the  useful  arts.  And  in 
TOur  own  essay,  you  insist  npon 
knowledge  as  tlie  great  disbander  of 
armies,  and  the  foe  of  all  military 
discipline!** 

Parson.  —  "I^t  the  young  man 
proceed.  Nations,  you  say,  may  be 
beaten  by  other  nations  less  learned 
and  civilised?'' 

Lkonard. — **  But  knowledge  ele- 
vates a  class.  I  invite  my  own  humble 
order  to  knowledge,  because  know- 
ledge will  lift  them  into  power.*' 

Iln'<'An<K'iA. — *'  What  do  you  sav 
to  that,  Mr  Dale?" 

Parson. — '^  In  the  first  place,  is  it 
true  that  the  class  which  has  the  most 
knowledge  gets  the  most  power?  I 
supp  )se  philosophers,  like  my  friend 
Dr  Uiccabocca,  think  they  have  the 
most  knowledge.  And  pray,  in  what 
age  have  philosophers  governed  the 
world?  Are  thry  not  always  gruni- 
blint; that  nol>ody  attends  to  them?*' 

''  Per  Bacco,"  said  Uiccal>occa,  *^  if 
people  had  attended  to  us,  it  would 
nave  been  a  droll  sort  of  world  by  this 
time  I" 

Pak:K>n. — **  Verv  Hkelv.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  have  the  most 
knowledge  who  give  themselves  up  to 
it  the  m«i>t.  I^t  us  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion philosophers,  (who  are  often  but 
ingenious  lunatics,)  and  s|)eak  only  of 
erudite  scholar^,  men  of  letters  and 
practical  science,  pn lessors  tutors, 
and  fellows  of  colleges.  I  fancy  any 
meniSor  of  Parliament  m-ould  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  class  of  men  which 
has  less  actual  iutlueuce  on  public 
affairs.  They  have  more  knowledge 
than  manufacturers  and  shipowuers, 
fl4iuircs  and  farnieri::  but,  do  yon 
find  that  they  have  more  power  over 
the  4f«vemment  and  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  rommons?'* 

^*  They    ought    to    have,**    said 
Leonard. 

''  Ought  tbey  ?  '*  said  the  Parson ; 


**'  we'll  consider  that  later.  Mean- 
while, you  must  not  escape  from  your 
own  proposition,  which  is,  that  know- 
ledge w  power — not  that  it  ou/fhi  to  Ih». 
Now,  even  granting  your  corollary, 
that  the  power  of  a  class  is  there- 
fore proportioned  to  its  knowledge — 
pray,  do  you  suppose  that  while  your 
order,  the  operatives,  are  instructing 
themselves,  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity are  to  be  at  a  stand- still? 
Difl'use  knowledge  as  you  may,  yon 
will  never  produce  equality  of  know- 
ledge. Those  who  have  most  leisure, 
application,  and  aptitude  for  learning, 
will  still  know  the  most.  Nay,  by  a 
very  natural  law,  the  more  general 
the  ap|»ctite  for  knowledge,  the  more 
the  increased  competition  would  favour 
those  most  adapted  to  excel  by  cir- 
cumstance and  nature.  At  this  dav, 
there  is  a  vast  increase  of  knowledge 
spread  over  all  society,  compared  with 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  is  there 
not  a  still  greater  distinction  between 
the  highly-educated  gentleman  and 
the  intelligent  mechanic,  than  there 
was  then  between  the  baron  who 
could  not  sign  his  name  and  the 
churl  at  the  plough?  between  the 
accomplishcii  statesman,  versed  in  all 
historical  lore,  and  the  voter  whose 
politics  are  formed  by  hift  newspaper, 
than  there  m-as  between  the  legislator 
who  passed  laws  agaiust  witches,  and 
the  burgher  who  defended  his  guild 
from  some  feudal  aggression  ?  between 
the  enlightened  scholar  and  the  dance 
of  to-day,  than  there  was  between  the 
monkish  alchemist  and  the  blockhead 
of  yesterday?  Peasant,  voter,  and 
dance  of  this  century  are  no  donbt 
wiser  than  the  churl,  burgher,  and 
blockhead  of  the  twelfth.  But  the 
gentleman,  statesman,  and  scholar  of 
the  present  age  are  at  least  quite  as 
favourable  a  contrast  to  the  alchemist, 
witch- bunier,  and  baron  of  old.  As 
the  progress  of  enlightenment  has 
done  hitherto,  so  will  it  ever  do. 
Knowle^Ige  is  like  capital :  the  more 
there  is  in  a  country,  the  greater  the 
disparitie-s  in  wealth  between  one  man 
an<l  another.  Therefore,  if  the  work- 
ing class  incroase  in  knowledge,  so  do 
the  other  classes ;  and  if  the  working 
class  rise  i>eacefully  and  legitimately 
into  power,  it  is  not  in  proportion  to 
their  own  knowledge  alone,  bat  rather 
according  m  it  seems  to  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  other  orders  of  the  com^ 
monitj,  that  such  angmentation  of 
proportional  power  is  just,  and  safe, 
and  wise." 

Placed  between  the  Parson  and  the 
Philosopher,  Leonard  felt  that  his 
position  was  not  favourable  to  the 
display  of  his  forces.  Insensibly  he 
edged  his  chair  somewhat  away,  sad 
said  moomfally — 

**  Then,  according  to  you,  the  reign 
of  knowledge  would  be  no  great  m- 
yance  in  the  aggregate  freedom  and 
welfare  of  man?" 

Parson. — "Let  us  define.  By 
knowledge,  do  you  mean  intellectual 
cnltiyation? — by  the  reign  of  know- 
ledge, the  ascendency  of  the  most  col- 
tiyated  minds?" 

Leonard,  (after  a  pause.) — "Yes/* 

RiCGABOGCA.  —  **  Oh  indiscreet 
young  man,  that  is  an  unfortunate 
concession  of  yours;  for  the  ascen* 
dency  of  the  most  cultiyated  mllids 
would  be  a  terrible  oligarchy  !** 

Parson.  —  "Perfectly  true;  and 
we  now  reply  to  your  exclamation, 
that  men  who,  by  profession,  htye 
most  learning  ought  to  haye  more 
influence  than  squires  and  merchants, 
farmers  and  mechanics.  Observe,  ail 
the  knowledge  that  we  mortals  ean 
acquire  is  not  knowledge  positive  and 
perfect,  but  knowledge  comparative, 
and  subject  to  all  the  errors  and  pas- 
sions of  humanity.  And  suppose  that 
vou  could  establish,  as  the  sole  regu- 
lators of  affairs,  those  who  had  the 
most  mental  cultivation,  do  you  think 
they  would  not  like  that  power  well 
enough  to  take  all  means  their  supe- 
rior intelligence  could  devise  to  keep 
it  to  themselves?  The  experiment  was 
tried  of  old  by  the  priests  of  Egypt ; 
and  in  the  empire  of  China,  at  this 
day,  the  aristocracy  are  elected  from 
those  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  learned  colleges.  If  I 
may  call  myself  a  member  of  that 
body,  *  the  people,'  I  would  rather  be 
an  Englishman,  however  mueh  dis^ 
pleased  with  dull  Ministers  and  blim- 
dering  Parliaments,  than  I  woifld  be 
a  Chinese  under  the  rule  of  the  picked 
sages  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Hap- 
pily, therefore,  my  dear  Leonard,  na- 
tions are  governed  by  many  things 
besides  what  is  commonly  called 
knowledge ;  and  the  greatest  practicHd 
mmisters,  who,  like  Themi8to<^,  have 


made  small  states  great — and  the  mo§t 
dominant  races^  who,  like  tiie  Bomatas, 
have  stretched  their  rule  from  a  vil- 
lage half  over  the  nnlverse— have  been 
disthignished  by  various  qualities 
which  a  philosopher  would  sneer  at, 
and  a  knowledge-monser  would  call 
*8ad  prejuiUces,'  and  ^lamentable 
errors  of  reason.' " 

Lbokard,  (bitterly.)—"  Shr,  yon 
make  use  of  knowledge  itself  to  argue 
against  knowledge." 

Parson.—"  I  make  use  of  the  little 
I  know  to  prove  the  foolishness  of 
idolatry.  I  do  not  argue  agahist 
knowledge;  I  amie  against  know- 
ledge-worship. For  here,  I  see  -in 
your  Essay,  that  you  are  not  contented 
with  raising  human  knowledge  into 
something  Tike  divhie  omnipotence, 
yoo  must  also  confound  her  with  vU*- 
tne.  Acoording  to  yon,  we  have  only 
to  diffuse  the  intelligence  of  the  Ihw 
among  the  many,  and  all  at  which  we 
preachers  aim  is  aooomplished.  Kay 
more;  for  whereas  we  hnmbto 
preachers  have  never  presumed  to  say, 
with  the  heathen  Stoic,  that  even  vir- 
tue is  sure  of  happhiess  below,  (thongb 
it  be  the  best  road  to  it,)  yon  teU  ns 
plainly  thai  thto  knowledge  of  yoiM 
gives  not  only  the  virtne  of  a  saint, 
but  bestows  the  bliss  of  a  god.  Before 
the  steps  of  your  idol,  the  evils  of  lifo 
disappear.  To  hear  you,  one  has  bnt 
*to  know,*  in  order  to  be  exempt 
from  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the 
ignorant.  Has  it  ever  been  so?  Gnint 
that  yon  diffuse  amongst  the  many  all 
the  knowledge  ever  attained  by  the  fow. 
Have  the  wise  fow  been  so  unerring 
and  so  happy?  Ton  supposed  that 
your  motto  was  aocnrately  cited  from 
Bacon.  What  was  Bacon  himself? 
The  poet  tells  yon — 

*  The  wiMit,  bri^test,  mMmtri  of  mankind.* 

Can  you  hope  to  bestow  upon  the  vast 
mass  of  your  order  the  Inminous  intel- 
ligence of  this  ^Lord  Chancellor  of 
nature  ?  *  Grant  that  yon  do  so— and 
what  guarantee  have  yon  for  the  virtne 
and  the  happiness  which  yon  assume 
as  the  concomitants  of  the,  gift  ?  See 
Baeon.  himself:  what  black  ingrati- 
tude! #hat  miserable  self-seellngt 
what  tiUddhiff  serviUty  I  what  abject 
and  pittfhl  spmt!  So  for  ftxnn  Intel- 
lectnai  knewled|e,  in  Its  hi^^est  form 
and  type,  fattnmg  virtite  and  blin. 
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it  is  by  no  meaus  onoommoa  to  fiud 
great  mental  cultivation  combined 
with  great  moral  cormption.**  (Aside 
toRiccabocca— ''Posh  on,  will  ▼on?'') 
RicxjABOccA.  —  *^A  combination 
remarkable  in  eras  as  in  individnals. 
Petronins  shows  ns  a  state  of  morals 
at  which  a  commonplace  devil  would 
blush,  in  the  midst  of  a  society  more 
intcllectnally  cnltivated  than  certainly 
was  that  which  produced  Regulns  or 
the  Horatii.  And  the  most  learned 
eras  in  modem  Italy  were  precisely 


those  which  brought  the  vices  into 
the  most  ghastly  refinement." 

Lkonard,  (rising  in  great  agitation, 
and  clasping  his  hands.) — *^  I  cannot 
oontend  with  you,  who  produce  against 
information  so  slender  and  cmde  as 
mine  the  stores  which  have  been 
locked  from  my  reach.  But  I  feel  that 
there  must  be  another  side  to  this 
shield— a  shield  that  yon  will  not  even 
allow  to  be  silver.  And,  oh*  if  yon 
thus  speak  of  knowledge,  why  have 
you  encouraged  me  to  know  ?" 
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**  Ah,  my  son  !^'  said  the  Parsun, 
"if  I  wished  to  prove  the  value  oif 
lU^ligiou,  would  you  think  I  ser>'ed  it 
much,  if  I  took  as  my  motto,  *  Reli- 
gion is  power  ?  *  Would  not  that  be 
a  base  and  sordid  view  of  its  advan- 
tflges?  And  would  you  not  say  he 
who  regards  religion  as  a  power,  in- 
tends to  abuse  it  as  a  priestcraft  ?  " 

"  Well  put !  "  said  Riccabocca. 

*^  Wait  a  moment — let  me  thluk ! 
Ah — I  gpc,  sir ! "  said  Leonard. 

PAR80X. — "  If  the  cause  be  holy, 
do  nut  weigh  it  iu  the  scales  of  the 
market ;  if  its  objects  be  peaceful,  do 
not  seek  to  arm  it  with  the  weapons 
of  strife ;  if  it  is  to  be  the  cement  of 
society,  do  not  vaunt  it  as  the  tri- 
umph of  class  against  class.** 

Leonakd,  (ingenuously.) — "  You 
correct  me  nobly,  sir.    Knowledge  is 

r>wer,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
have  interpreted  the  saying.** 

Pabsox. — "  Knowledge  is  one  of 
the  powers  in  the  moral  world,  but 
one  that,  iu  its  immediate  result,  is 
not  always  of  the  most  worldlv  ad- 
vantjj^e  to  the  possessor.  It  is  one 
of  the  slowest,  because  one  of  the 
most  durable,  of  ajj^encies.  It  may 
take  a  thousand  years  for  a  thought 
to  come  into  power ;  and  the  thinker 
who  originated  it  might  have  died  in 
rtifa  or  in  chains.** 

KiccMBocvA. — **  Our  Italian  pro- 
verb suith  that  '  the  teacher  is  like  the 
candle,  which  lights  others  iu  consum- 
ing itself.*  ** 

Parson. — *'  llierefore  he  who  has 

the  true  ambition  of  knowledge  should 

entertain  it  for  the  power  of  his  idea, 

not  for  the  power  it  may  bestow  on 

f:  it  should  be  lodged  in  the 


conscience,  and,  like  the  consdence, 
look  fur  no  certain  reward  on  this  aide 
the  grave.  And  since  knowledge  Is 
compatible  with  good  and  with  evil, 
would  not  it  be  better  to  say,  *  Know- 
ledge is  a  trust  ?*  ** 

*^  Yon  are  right,  sir,**  said  Leonard 
cheerfully ;  "  pray  proceed.*' 

Pabsok. — ''Yon  ask  me  why  we 
encourage  you  to  know.  FiKt,  be- 
cause (as  yon  say  yourself  in  your 
Essay)  knowledge,  irrespective  of 
gaiu,'  is  in  itself  a  delight,  and  ought 
to  l»e  something  far  more.  Like  liberty, 
like  religion.  It  ma^  be  abused;  but 
I  have  no  more  nght  to  say  that 
the  ])oor  shall  be  ignorant,  than  I 
have  to  say  that  the  rich  only  ahali 
be  free,  and  that  the  clergy  alone  shall 
learn  the  truths  of  redemption.  You 
truly  observe  in  your  treatise  that 
knowledge  opens  to  us  other  excite- 
ments than  those  of  the  sensea,  and 
another  life  than  that  of  the  ma« 
ment.  The  difference  between  ns 
is  this,  that  you  forget  that  the  same 
refinement  which  briugs  ns  new  plea- 
sures exposes  us  to  new  paina--lhe 
homy  band  of  the  iteaaant  feela  not 
the  nettles  which  stiug  the  fine  skin 
of  the  scholar.  Yon  forget  also,  that 
whatever  widens  the  sphere  (k  the 
desires,  opens  to  them  also  new 
temptations.  Vauity,  the  desire  of 
applause,  pride,  the  sense  of  anpe- 
riority  —  gnawing  discontent  where 
that  superiority  is  not  recognised— 
morbid  susceptibility,  which  comes 
with  all  new  feelings— the  uuderrating 
of  simple  pleasures  apart  from  the  inteU 
lectual — the  chase  of  the  imagination, 
oflen  nndnly  btimulated,  fur  things 
unattainable  below— all  these  are  anre* 
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]y  amongst  the  first  temptations  that 
beset  the  entrance  into  knowledge." 

Leonard  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hand. 

^' Hence,"  continued  the  Parson 
benignantly — ^^  hence,  so  far  from  con- 
sidering that  we  do  all  that  is  nee^tal 
to  accomplish  onrselyes  as  men,  wlusn 
we  cnltivate  onlj  the  intellect,  we 
should  remember  that  we  thereby 
continually  increase  the  range  of  our 
desires,  and  therefore  of  our  tempta- 
tions ;  and  we  should  endeavour,  si- 
multaneously, to  cultivate  both  those 
affections  of  the  heart  which  prove 
the  ignorant  to  be  God^s  childivn  no 
less  than  the  wise,  and  those  moral 
qualities  which  have  made  men  great 
and  good  when  reading  and  writing 
were  scarcely  known :  to  wit,  patittice 
and  fortitude  under  poverty  and 
distress;  humility  and  beneficence 
amidst  grandeur  and  wealth ;  and,  in 
counteraction  to  that  egotism  which 
all  superiority,  mental  or  woridlyf  is 
apt  to  inspire.  Justice,  the  iSstber  of 
all  the  more  solid  virtues,  softened  by 
Charity,  which  is  their  loving  mother. 
Thus  accompanied,  knowledge  indeed 
becomes  the  magnificent  crown  of 
humanity — not  the  imperious  .despot, 
but  the  checked  and  tempered  sove- 
reifni  of  thesonl.** 

The  Parson  paused,  and  Leonard, 
coming  near  him,  timidly  took  his 
hand,  with  a  child's  affectionate  and 
grateful  impulse. 

RiccABoccA. — '*  And  if,  Leonard, 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  our  Pars^m's 
excellent  definitions,  you  have  only  to 
read  what  Lord  Bacon  himself  has 
said  upon  the  true  ends  of  knowledge, 
to  comprehend  at  once  how  angry 
the  poor  great  man,  whom  Mr  Dale 
treats  so  harshly,  would  have  been 
with  those  who  have  stinted  his  elabo- 


rate distkctions  and  provident  ean- 
tions  into  that  eoxoombical  little 
aphorism,  and  then  misconstrued  all 
he  designed  to  prove  in  fkvoor  of  the 
commandment,  and  authority  of  learn- 
ing. For,**  added  the  sage,  Isddng 
np  as  a  man  does  when  he  is  tasking  his 
memory,  '*  I  think  it  is  thus  that  after 
SAjing  the  greatest  error  of  all  Is  the 
mistaking  or  misplacing  the  end  of 
knowledge,  and  denouncing  the  vari- 
ous olgects  for  which  it  is  vulgariy 
sought;— I  thhik  it  is  thus  that  ho 
proceeds.  .  .  .  ^ Knowledge Isnot 
a  shop  for  profit  or  sale,  bat  a  rleh 
storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  the  relief  <n  men*s  estate.**  * 
Parson,  ^morsefhlly.)  —  "  Jbe 
those  Lord  Bacon's  words?  I  am 
very  sorry  I  iq[>oke  so  nncharitaUy  of 
his  life.  I  most  examine  it  agabu  I 
may  find  excuses  for  it  now  that  I 
could  not  when  I  first  formed  mj 
judgment  I  was  then  a  raw  lad  at 
Oxford.  But  I  see,  Leonard,  there  is 
sdll  somethmg  on  your  mind.*' 

Leonabd.— '^Iti8true,Bir.  Iwoold 
but  ask  whether  It  is  not  by  know- 
ledge that  we  arrive  at  the  qnallttes 
and  virtues  yon  so  well  descnbei  but 
which  yon  seem  to  consider  as  ooming 
to  US  thronffh  channels  apart  firam 
knowledge  ?  ** 

Parson.—"  If  you  mean  by  the 
word  knowledge  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  wluit  you  express  in  yonr 
essay— and  which  those  contcaming 
for  mental  instruction,  irrespective  of 
religion  and  ethics,  appear  also  to 
convey  by  the  w<mi — you  are  right: 
but,  remember,  we  have  already  af^eed 
that  by  the  word  knowledge  we 
mean  culture  purely  IntellectnaL** 

Leonard.—"  tiiat  Is  trae-^wie  so 
understood  it." 

Parson. — "Thus^  when  this  great 


*  '^  But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  is  the  mistaking  or  laisplafting  of  the  last 
or  farthest  end  of  knowledge :— for  men  have  entered  into  a  desira  of  leaming  aad 
knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natnral  eorioeitj  and  InquialtiTe  appetite  ;  somethaes 
to  entertain  their  minds  with  varietj  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  repa« 
txition;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  Tictory  of  wit  and  oontradiotlon ;  andauNit 
times  for  lucre  and  profession"— [that  is^  for  most  of  those  otjeets  which  are  meant  by 
the  ordinary  citers  of  the  saying,  'Knowledge  is  power ;^  "and  seldom  slneerely  to 
give  a  true  account  of  these  gifts  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men ;  as  if  thex%  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couefa  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit;  or  a 
terrace  for  a  wandering  and  Tariable  mind  to  walk  np  and  down^  with  a  fidr  proepeet; 
or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proad  Bund  to  raise  itself  apon;  or  a  fort  or  commandfaig 
ground  for  strife  and  contention;  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale— and  not  a  rich  store- 
house for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  men's  estate."- AnTAiccBiiBitT 
OF  Leabnino,  Book  I.  : 
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her  to  accept  overtures  from  parents 
who  had  so  Ions  slighted  both  Leo- 
nard and  herselr  And  it  wonld  have 
been  in  vain  to  have  pnt  before  the 
good  woman  the  woridly  advantages 
which  sach  overtures  implied.  But 
when  Mr  Dale  said,  almost  sternly, 
**  Your  parents  are  old,  your  father 
infirm  ;  their  least  wish  should  be  as 
binding  to  you  as  their  command,*^ 
the  Widow  bowed  her  head,  and 
said,— 

*^  God  bless  them,  sir,  I  was  very 
•sinful — ^Honour  your  father  and 
mother.*  I*ro  no  scoUard,  but  I  know 
the  Commandments.  Let  Lenny  go. 
But  he'll  soon  forget  me,  and  mayhap 
heMl  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  me.*' 

''  There  I  will  trust  him,**  said  the 
Parson;  and  he  contrived  easily  to 
reassure  and  soothe  her. 

It  was  not  till  all  this  was  settled 
that  Mr  Dale  drew  forth  an  unsealed 
letter,  which  Mr  Richard  Avenel,  tak- 
ing his  hint,  had  given  to  him,  as 
from  Leonard's  grandparents,  and 
said, — **  This  is  for  you,  and  it  con- 
tains an  enclosure  of  some  value.** 

"  Will  you  read  it,  sir  ?  As  I  said 
l>efore,  Tm  no  scollard.** 

*'  But  l..conard  is,  and  he  will  read 
it  to  you.** 

When  Ix^onard  returned  home  that 
evening,  Mrs  Fairfield  showed  him 
the  letter.    It  ran  thus — 

''Dear  Jane,— Mr  Dale  will  tell 
you  that  we  wi^h  Leonard  to  come 
CO  us.  'We  are  glad  to  hear  you  are 
well.  We  forward,  by  Mr  Dale, 
A  bank-note  for  £50,  which  comes 
from  Richard,  your  brother.  So  no 
more  at  present  from  your  aflfection- 
ate  parents, 

''John  and  Marcarkt  Avenel.** 

The  letter  was  in  a  stiff  female 
scrawl,  and  I^eonard  observed  that 
two  or  three  mistakes  in  spelling  had 
been  corrected,  either  in  another  pen 
or  in  a  different  hand. 

''  Dear  brother  Dick,  how  good  in 
him  !'*  cried  the  widow.  *»  When  I 
saw  there  was  money,  I  thought  it 
must  be  him.  liow  I  should  like  to 
see  Dick  again.  But  I  s*pose  he's 
still  in  Amerikay.  Well,  well,  this 
will  buy  clothes  for  you.** 

'*  No;  you  must  keep  it  all,  mother, 
and  put  it  in  the  Savings*  Bank.** 


''  rm  not  Quite  so  dlly  as  that,** 
cried  Mrs  Fairfield  with  contempt ; 
and  she  put  the  fifty  pounds  into  a 
cracked  teapot. 

*'  It  must  not  stay  there  when 
Fm  gone.  Yon  may  be  robbed, 
mother." 

^*Dear  me,  dear  me,  that*B  true. 
What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?— what  do  I 
want  with  it,  too  ?  Dear  me !  I  wish 
they  hadn't  sent  it.  I  shan't  aleep  in 
peace.  Ton  must  e*en  pnt  it  in  your 
own  pouch,  and  button  it  up  tight, 
boy.** 

Lenny  smiled,  and  took  the  note; 
but  he  took  it  to  Mr  Dale,  and  begged 
hhn  to  put  it  into  the  Savings'  Bank 
for  his  mother. 

The  day  following  he  went  to  take 
leave  of  his  master,  of  Jackeymo,  of 
the  fountain,  the  garden.  But,  ajfter 
he  had  gone  through  the  first  of  these 
adieus  with  Jackeymo, — who,  poor 
man,  indulged  in  all  the  lively  gesti- 
culations of  grief  which  make  buf  the 
eloquence  of  his  conntrvmen ;  and 
then,  absolutely  blubbering,  hurried 
away — Leonard  himself  was  so  af- 
fected that  he  could  not  proceed  at 
once  to  the  house,  but  stood  beside 
the  fountain,  trying  hard  to  keep  back 
his  tears. 

"  You,  Leonard — and  you  are  go- 
ing !  **  said  a  soft  voice ;  and  the  tears 
fell  faster  than  ever,  for  he  recognised 
the  voice  of  Violante. 

**Do  not  cnr,'*  continued  the 
child,  with  a  kind  of  tender  gravity. 
^'You  are  going,  but  papa  says  it 
would  be  selfish  in  us  to  grieve,  for  it 
is  for  your  good ;  and  we  should  be 

flad.  But  I  am  selfish,  Leonard,  and 
do  grieve.    I  shall  miss  you  sadly." 

^*  You,  young  lady — yon  miss  me  !** 

*^  Yes.  But  I  do  not  ciy,  Leonard, 
for  I  envy  you,  and  I  wish  I  were  a 
boy :  I  wish  I  could  do  as  you." 

The  giri  clasped  her  hands,  and 
reared  her  slight  form,  with  a  kind 
of  passionate  dignity. 

*^Do  as  me,  and  part  from  all 
those  you  love !  ** 

*^B*ut  to  serve  those  yon  love. 
One  day  yon  will  come  back  to  yonr 
mother*s  'cottage,  and  say,  ^W> 
have  conquered  fortune.*  Oh  that  I 
could  go  forth  and  return,  as  yon  will. 
Bat  my  father  has  no  countrr,  and 
his  only  child  is  a  useless  giri.*^ 

As  Violante  spoke,  Leonard  had 
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dried  his  tears:  her  emotion  dis- 
tracted him  from  his  own. 

**  Oh,"  continued  Vlolante,  ajfain 
raising  her  head  loftiiy,  ^*  what  it  is 
to  be  a  man !  A  woman  sighs  ^I  wish,' 
bnt  man  shoold  say  *  I  will/ 

Occasionally  before,  Leonard  had 
noted  fitful  flashes  of  a  nature  grand 
and  heroic  in  the  Italian  child,  espe- 
cially of  late— flashes  the  more  re- 
markable from  their  contrast  to  a 
form  most  exqnisitely  feminine,  and 
to  a  sweetness  of  temper  which 
made  even  her  pride  gentle.  Bat 
now  it  seemed  as  if  the  child  spoke 
with  the  command  of  a  queen — al- 
most with  the  inspiration  of  a  Muse. 
A  strange  and  new  sense  of  courage 
entered  within  him. 

'^  May  I  remember  these  words  !^* 
ho  miurmured  half  audibly. 

The  girl  tunied  and  surveyed  him 
with  eyes  brighter  for  their  moisture. 
She  then  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
with  a  quick  movement,  and,  as  he 
bent  over  it,  with  a  grace  taught  to 
him  by  genuine  emotion,  she  said,^ 
**  And  if  you  do,  then,  girl  and  child 
as  I  am,  I  shall  think  I  have  aided  a 
brave  heart  in  the  great  strife  for 
honour  1 " 

She  lingered  a  moment,  smiled  as 
if  to  herself,  and  then,  gliding  away, 
was  lost  amongst  the  trees. 

After  a  long  pause,  In  which  Leo- 
nard recovered  slowly  from  the  sur- 
prise and  agitation  into  which  Vio- 
laute  had  thrown  his  spirits — previ- 
ously excited  as  they  were — he  went, 
murmarln^  to  himself,  towards  the 
house.  But  Riccabocca  was  from 
home.  Leonard  turned  mechanically 
to  the  terrace,  and  busied  himself  with 
the  flowers.  But  the  dark  eyes  of 
Yiolante  shone  on  his  thoughts,  and 
lier  voice  rang  in  his  ear. 

At  length  Riccabocca  appeared, 
followed  up  the  road  by  a  labourer, 
who  carried  something  indistinct  under 
his  arm. 

The  Italian  beckoned  to  Leonard 
to  follow  him  into  the  parlour*  and 
after  conversing  with  him  kindly,  and 
at  some  length,  and  packing  up,  as  it 
were,  a  considerable  provision  of  wis- 
dom iu  the  portable  shape  of  aphorisms 
and  proverbs,  the  sage  left  him  alone 
for  a  few  moments.  Riccabocca  then 
returned  with  his  wife,  and  bearing  a 
small  knapsack  :— 


**  It  is  not  mnoh  we  can  do  for  yon, 
Leonard,  and  money  is  the  worst 
gift  in  the  world  for  a  keepsake ;  bnt 
my  wife  and  I  have  pat  oar  heads  to- 
gether to  furnish  yon  with  a  little 
outfit.  Giacomo,  who  was  in  onr 
secret,  assures  as  that  the  clothes 
will  fit ;  and  stole,  I  fancy,  a  coat  of 
yours  for  the  purpose.  Put  them  on 
when  yon  go  to  your  relations :  it  is 
astonishing  what  a  difference  it  makes 
in  the  ideas  people  form  of  us,  accord-^ 
ing  as  our  coats  are  cut  one  way  or 
another.  I  should  not  be  presentable 
in  London  thus ;  and  nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  a  tailor  is  often  the 
makuig  of  a  man." 

"The  shirts,  too,  are  very  good 
hoUand,"  said  Mrs  Riccabocca,  about 
to  open  the  knapsack. 

*'x^ever  mind  details,  my  dear,** 
cried  the  wise  man ;  "  shLrts  are> 
comprehended  in  the  general  principle 
of  clothes'.  And,  Leonard,  as  a  re*, 
membrance  somewhat  more  personal^: 
accept  this,  which  I  have  worn  many 
a  year  when  time  wss  a  thing  of  im- 
portance to  me,  and  nobler  £ites 
than  mine  hung  on  a  moment.  We 
missed  the  momeni;,  or  abased  it,  and 
here  I  am,  a  waif  on  a  foreign  sliore. 
Methinks  I  have  done  with  Time." 

The  exile,  as  he  thus  spoke,  placed - 
in  Leonard's  reluctant  hands  a  watch 
that  would  have  delighted  an  anti- 
quary, and  shocked  a  dandy.    It  was. 
exceedingly   thick,  having  an  outer 
case  of  enamel, .  ftnd  an  inner  one  of 
gold.    The  hands  and  the  figures  of 
the  hours  had  originally  b^n  formed 
of  brilliants ;  but  the  brilliants  had 
long  since  vanished.    Still,  even  thus 
bereft,  the  watch  was  mndi  more  in. 
character  with  the  giver  Uian  the  re- 
ceiver, and  was  as  little  salted  to. 
Leonard  as  would  have  been  the  red 
silk  umbrella. 

"It  Lb  old-fashioned,"  said  Mrs 
Riccabocca,  "  but  it  goes  better  than 
any  dock  in  the  county.  I  really  think 
it  wilt  last  to  the  end  of  the  worid." 

"  CariBsmamial^  cried  the  Doc- 
tor, "I  thought  I  had  convinced  yon 
that  the  world  is  by  no  means  come 
to  its  last  leffs."* 

"Oh,  I  did  not  mean  anjrthing, 
Alphonso,"  said  Mrs  Riccabocca, 
colouring. 

'*  And  that  is  all  we  do  mean  when 
we  talk  about  that  of  which  we  can 
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know  nothing,*^  said  the  Doctor, 
Ic98  gallantly  than  u:»ual,  for  he  re- 
sented that  epithet  of  ^'old-fashioned,^ 
as  applie<l  to  the  watch. 

I^iconard,  we  see,  had  been  silent 
all  this  time ;  he  could  not  speak — 
literally  and  tnily,  he  conld  not  ypeak. 
How  he  got  ont  of  his  embarrassment, 
and  how  he  got  out  of  the  room,  he 
never  explaine<i  to  my  satisfaction. 
But,  a  few  minntes  afterwards,  he 
was  seen  hurrying  down  the  road 
very  briskly. 

KiccalKxica  and  his  wife  stood  at 
the  window  gazing  after  him. 

*' There  is  a  depth  in  that  boy's 
heart,"  said  the  sage,  *^  which  might 
float  an  Argosy." 

"  Poor  dear  bov !  I  think  we 
have  put  ovorything  into  the  knap- 
sack that  he  can  ]K)ssibIy  want,'^ 
said  good  Mrs  Kiccabocca  musingly. 

The  l)i>cT(>K  (continuing  his  solilo- 
quy.)— "They  arc  strong,  "but  they 
are  not  immediately  apparent.'* 
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Mrs  RiccABOccA  (resnining  hers.) 
— *'  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
knapsack.** 

The  Doctor.— '*  They  will  stand 
long  wear  and  tear.** 

Mrs  Kiccabocca.  —  **A  year,  at 
least,  with  proper  care  at  the  wash.** 

ITie  Doctor  (startled.)— "Care  at 
the  wash  I  What  on  earth  are  yon 
talking  of,  ma*am  !  *' 

Mrs  Kiccabocca  (mildly.)—"  The 
shirts  to  be  sore,  my  love  I  And 
you  ?        • 

The  Doctor  (with  a  heavy  sigh.) — 
"  The  feelings,  ma*am  I  *'  Then,  after 
a  pause,  taking  his  wife*8  band  affec- 
tionately—" But  yon  did  quite  right 
to  think  of  the  shirts  ;  Mr  Dale  said 
very  truly—** 

Mrs  Kiccabocca.—"  What?*' 

The  Doctor.—"  That  there  was  a 
great  deal  in  common  between  ns — 
even  when  I  think  of  feelings,  and 
you  but  of— shirts.*' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Mr  and  ^(rs  A  vend  sate  within  the 
parlour — Mr  Kirhanl  stood  on  the 
hearth-nig,  whistling  Yankee  Doodle. 
*'  The  Parson  writes  word  that  the 
lad  will  come  to-day,"  said  Kichard 
suddenly — *'  let  me  see  the  letter— ay, 
to-day.      If  he  took  the  coach  as  far 

as  — '- ,  he  might  walk  the  rest  of 

the  Wily  in  two  or  three  hours,  lie 
should  Im*  pretty  nearly  here.  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  go  and  meet  him  :  it 
will  save  his  asking  questions,  and 
hearing  altout  me.  I  can  clear  the 
town  by  the  back  way,  and  get  out  at 
the  high  roa<!.** 

"  You'll  not  know  him  from  any 
one  else,**  said  Mrs  A  vend. 

"  W«*ll,  that  is  a  goo<l  one !  Not 
know  an  Avend  I  We've  all  the 
same  cut  of  the  jib— have  not  we, 
father?" 

Poor  John  laughed  heartily,  till 
the  tears  rolle<l  down  his  cheeks. 

**  We  were  always  a  well-favoure<l 
fam'ly."  said  John,  recomposing  him- 
self. '**  There  was  Luke,  but  hr's  gone; 
and  llarrv,  but  ho*s  doail  too;  and 
Dick,  but  he*!*  in  Amerikay  —  no, 
he*8  here ;  and  niv  darling  Xora, 
but—" 

**  Hush !"  interrupted  Mrs  Avenel ; 
*' hush,  John  I*' 


The  old  man  stared  at  her,  and  then 
put  his  tremulous  hand  to  his  brow. 
"  And  Nora's  gone  too  T*  said  he,  in 
a  voice  of  profound  woe.  Both  hands 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  his  head 
drooped  on  his  breast. 

Mrs  Avenel  rose,  kissed  her  hus- 
band on  the  forehead,  and  walked 
away  to  the  window.  Richard  took 
up  his  hat,  and  brushed  the  nap  care- 
fully with  his  handkerchief;  bnt  his 
lips  quivered. 

"  I'm  going,**  said  he  abruptly. 
"  Now  mind,  mother,  not  a  wonl 
about  Uncle  Richard  yet ;  we  most 
first  see  how  we  like  each  other,  and 
— (in  a  whisper)  vonll  try  and  get 
that  into  my  poor  father's  head  ?** 

*'Ay,  Richard,"  said  Mrs  Avenel 
quietly.  Richanl  put  on  his  hat,  and 
went  out  by  the  back  way.  lie  stole 
along  the  fields  that  skirted  the  town, 
and  had  only  once  to  cross  the  street 
befbre  he  got  into  the  high  road.** 

lie  walked  on  till  he  came  to  the 
first  milestone.  There  he  seated  him- 
self, lighted  his  agar,  and  awaited 
his  nephew.  It  was  now  nearly  the 
hour  of  sunset,  and  the  road  before 
him  lay  westward.  Richard  from 
time  to  time  looked  along  the  road, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand ;  and 
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at  length,  just  as  the  disc  of  the  ann 
had  half  sunk  down  the  horizon,  a 
solitary  figare  came  up  the  waj.  It 
emerged  suddenly  from  the  torn  in  the 
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road:  the  reddening  beams  cdonred 
all  the  atmosphei^  aronnd  it  SoKtaiy 
and  silent  it  came  as  fiom  a  Lsnd  of 
Light. 


CKAFIBB  XXIT. 


^^  Yon  have  been  walking  far,  yoong 
man  ?  *'  said  Richard  ATenel. 

^'  No,  sir,  not  very.  That  is  Laos- 
mere  before  me,  is  it  not  ?" 

^*  Yes,  it  is  Lansmere ;  yon  stop 
there,  I  gness?" 

Leonard  made  a  sign  in  the  affirma- 
tive,  and  walked  on  a  few  paces ;  then, 
seeing  the  stranger  who  had  accosted 
him  still  by  his  side,  he  said — 

"  If  yon  know  the  town,  sir,  per- 
haps yon  will  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  whereabonts  Mr  Ayenel  ll^es?^ 

^^  I  can  pnt  yon  into  a  straight  cut 
across  the  fields,  that  will  bring  yon 
jnst  behind  the  house/* 

"You  are  very  kind,  but  it  will 
take  you  out  of  your  way." 

"  No,  it  is  in  my  way.  So  yon  are 
going  to  Mr  Avenel's? — a  good  old 
gentleman." 

"  I've  always  heard  so ;  and  Mn 
Avenel — " 

"  A  particular  superior  woman," 
said  Richard.  "  Any  one  else  to  aiik 
after?— I  know  the  family  well." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir." 

"  They  have  a  son,  I  believe ;  but 
he^s  in  America,  is  not  he  ? 

"  I  believe  he  is,  sir." 

"  I  see  the  Parson  has  kept  fkith 
with  me,"  muttered  Richard. 

"  If  you  can  teU  me  anything  about 
him^^'^  said  Leonard,  "  I  should  be 
very  glad." 

"  Why  so,  young  man  ? — perhaps 
he  is  hanged  bv  this  time." 

'*  Hanged  I"" 

"  He  was  a  sad  dog,  I  am  told." 

"Then  you  have  been  told  very 
falsely,"  said  Leonard,  colouring. 

"  A  sad  wild  dog — his  parents  were 
so  glad  when  he  cut  and  mn — ^went  off 
to  the  States.  They  say  he  made 
money ;  but,  if  so,  he  n^ected  his 
relations  shamefully." 

"  Sir,"  said  Leonard,  "  you  are 
wholly  misinformed.  He  has  been 
most  generous  to  a  relative  who  had 
little  claim  on  him ;  and  I  never 
heard  his  name  mentioned  but  with 
love  and  praise." 


Richard  instantly  f^  to  whistling 
Yankee  Doodle,  and  walked  on  aenre* 
ral  paces  without  saying  a  word.  He 
then  made  a  slight  apology  fbr  hia  Im- 
pertinence— hoped  no  offence— and, 
with  his  usual  bold  but  astute  style  of 
talk,  contrived  to  brins  out  something 
of  his  companion's  nund.  He  was 
evidently  struck  with  the  deamesa 
and  propriety  with  which  Leonard 
expressed  himself,  raised  his  eyebrows 
in  surprise  more  than  once,  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  fiEU»  with  an  attenthre 
and  pleased  survey.  Leonard  had  pot 
on  the  new  dothea  with  whidi  Bicca- 
bocca  and  wif^had  provided  him.  Th^ 
were  those  appropriate  toayonng  coun- 
try tradesman  in  good  dronmatances ; 
but  aa  he  did  not  think  about  tiie 
dothes,  so  he  had  unconadonalj 
somethhig  of  the  easeof  the  gentleman. 

They  now  came  into  the  ftdda. 
Leonard  paused  beibre  aalip  of  gnnmd 
sown  witn  lye. 

"  I  should  have  thought  grass  land 
would  have  answered  ^tter,  so  near 
a  town,"  said  he. 

"No  doubt  it  would,"  answered 
l^chard ;  "  but  they  are  sadly  behind- 
hand in  these  parts.  You  see  that 
great  pariL  yonder,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road?  That  would  answer 
better  for  rye  than  grass ;  but  theSy 
what  would  become  of  my  Lord's 
deer?  The  aristocracy  eat  us  np, 
young  man," 

*<  But  the  aristocrai^  did  not  eow 
this  piece  with  rye,  I  sufq^ose?*'  said 
Leonard,  smiling. 

"  And  what  do  yon  oondnde  firam 
that  ?  " 

"  Let  every  man  look  to  his  own 
ground,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  dever- 
ness  of  repartee  caught  ih>m  Doctor 
iUcoaboGca. 

"  'Cute  lad  vou  are,"  said  Bidiard ; 
"  and  well  talk  mwe  of  these  mattera 
another  time." 

They  now  oome  within  sight  of  Mr 
Aveners  house. 

"  Yon  can  get  tiirongh  the  gap  in 
the  hedge,  Ivy  the  old  pollard  oak,** 
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said  Richard ;  "  and  come  ronnd  by 
the  front  of  the  hoase.  Why,  yoa're 
not  afraid— are  yon  ?  '* 

'^  I  am  a  stranger.** 

''Shall  I  introduce  TOn?'  I  told 
yon  that  I  kne«r  the  old  couple." 

''  Oh  no,  sir !  I  would  rather  meet 
them  alone.** 

''Go;  and— wait  a  bit, — harkye, 
young  man,  Mrs  Avenel  is  a  cold- 
mannered  woman ;  but  don't  be 
abashed  by  that.** 


Leonard  thanked  the  |Ood*iiatiired 
stranger,  crossed  the  MA,  passed 
the  gap,  and  paused  a  moment  under 
the  stinted  shade  of  the  old  hollow- 
hearted  oak.  The  ravens  were  re- 
turning to  their  nests.  At  the  sight 
of  a  human  form  under  the  tree, 
they  wheeled  round,  and  watched  him 
afar.  Fh>m  the  thick  of  the  boughs, 
the  young  ravens  sent  their  hoarse 
low  cry. 


CnAPTCR  XXT. 


The  young  man  entered  the  neat, 
prim,  formal  pariour. 

''  You  are  welcome  !  **  said  Mrs 
Avenel,  iu  a  firm  voice. 

''  The  gentleman  is  heartily  wel- 
come/* cried  poor  John. 

''  It  is  your  grandson,  Leonard 
Fairfield,**  said  Mrs  Avenel. 

But  John,  who  had  risen  with 
knocking  knees,  gazed  hard  at  Leo- 
nard, and  then  fell  on  his  breast,  sob- 
bing aloud — **  Nora's  eyes ! — he  has  a 
blink  in  his  eye  like  Nora*s.*' 

Mrs  Avenel  approached  with  a 
steady  step,  and  drew  away  the  old 
man  tenderly. 

''  lie  18  a  poor  creature,**  she  whis- 
j>ered  to  I..eonard — **  you  excite  him. 
Come  away,  I  will  show  you  your 
room.'* 

I^eonard  followed  her  up  the  stairs, 
and  came  into  a  room — neatly,  and 
even  prettily  furnished.  The  carpet 
and  curtains  were  faded  by  the  sun, 
and  of  old-fashioned  pattern,  but  there 
was  a  look  about  the  room  as  if  it  had 
been  long  disused. 

^(rs  Avenel  sank  down  on  the  first 
chair  on  entering. 

Leonanl  drew  his  arm  round  her 
waist  alfectionately :  *'  I  fear  that  I 
have  put  yon  out  sadly — my  dear 
grandmother.*' 

Mrs  Avenel  glided  hastily  from  bis 
arm,  and  Lor  countenance  worked 
mucli— every  ncr>'e  in  it  twitching 
as  it  were;  then,  placing  her  hand  on 
his  locks,  she  said  with  passion, 
''  God  bless  yon,  m  v  grandson,'*  and 
left  the  room.' 

Leonanl  droppetl  his  knapsack  on 
the  floor,  and  looked  around  him 
wistfully.  The  room  8eeme<l  as  if  it 
had  once  been  occupied  by  a  female. 


There  was  a  work-box  on  the  cheat 
of  drawers,  and  over  it  hanging 
shelves  for  books,  suspended  by  rib- 
bons that  had  once  been  bloe,  with 
silk  and  fringe  appended  to  each 
shelf,  and  knots  and  tassels  here  and 
there  —  the  taste  of  a  woman,  or 
rather  of  a  giri,  who  seeks  to  give  a 
grace  to  the  commonest  things  around 
her.  With  the  mechanical  habit  of  a 
student,  Leonard  took  down  one  or 
two  of  the  volumes  still  left  on  the 
shelves.  He  found  Spexser's  Fairy 
Quetn,  Racine  in  French,  Tabho  in 
Italian ;  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each 
volume,  in  the  exquisite  handwriting 
familiar  to  his  memory,  the  name 
'*  Leonora.**  He  kined  the  bookSt 
and  replaced  them  with  a  fieeUng  akhs 
both  to  tenderness  and  awe. 

He  had  not  been  alone  in  his  room 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before 
the  maid-servant  knocked  at  his  door 
and  summoned  him  to  tea. 

Poor  John  had  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  his  wife  sate  by  his  side  holding 
his  hand  in  hers.  "  Poor  John  was 
even  gay.  lie  asked  many  questions 
about  his  daughter  Jane,  and  did  not 
wait  for  the  answers.  Then  he  spo4ce 
about  the  Squire,  whom  he  confonndnl 
with  Audley  Egerton,  and  talked  of 
elections  and  Uie  Blue  party,  and 
hoped  Leonard  wonld  alwavs  be  a 
good  Blue;  and  then  he  fell  to  hia 
tea  and  toast,  and  said  no  more. 

Mrs  Avenel  spoke  little,  but  she 
e^ed  Leonard  askant,  as  it  were,  from 
time  to  time;  and  after  each  glance 
the  nerves  of  the  poor  severe  face 
twitched  again. 

A  little  after  nine  o'clock,  Mrs 
Avenel  lighted  a  candle,  and  {facing 
it  in  Leonard's  hand,  said,  '*  Yon 
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must  be  tired-— jou  know  your  own 
room  now.    Grood  night." 

Leonard  took  the  l^ht,  and,  as  was 
his  wont  with  his  mother,  Jussed  Mrs 
AyencI  on  the  cheek.  Then  he  took 
John^s  hand  and  kissed  him  too.  The 
old  man  was  half  asleep,  and  mar- 
mnred  dreamily,  "  That 's  Nora." 

Leonard  had  retired  to  his  room 
about  half-an-hour,  when  Richard 
Avenel  entered  the  house  sofUy,  and 
joined  his  parents. 

"  Well,  mother?  "  said  he. 

"  Well,  Bichard — you  have  seen 
him?" 

**  And  like  him.  Do  yon  know  he 
has  a  great  look  of  poor  Nora? — 
more  like  her  than  Jane." 

*^  Yes ;  he  is  handsomer  than  Jane 
ever  was,  but  more  Uke  your  father 
than  any  one.  John  was  so  comely. 
You  take  to  the  boy,  then  ?  " 

''  Ay,  that  I  do.  Just  tell  him  in 
the  morning  that  he  is  to  ^o  with  a 
gentleman  who  will  be  his  fhend,  and 
don't  say  more.  The  chaise  shall  be 
at  the  door  after  breakfast.  Let  him 
get  into  it :  I  shall  wait  for  him  out  of 
the  town.  What's  the  room  yon  give 
him  ?  " 

"  The  room  you  would  not  take." 

*^The  room  in  which  Nora  slept? 
Oh  no  I  I  could  not  have  slept  a 
wink  there.  What  a  charm  there  was 
in  that  girl — how  we  all  loved  her  I 
But  she  was  too  beautiful  and  good 
for  us— too  good  to  live  I " 

*^None  of  us  are  too  good,"  siud 
Mrs  Avenel  with  great  austerity, 
^^  and  I  beg  you  will  not  talk  in  that 
way.  Good  night — I  must  get  your 
poor  father  to  bed." 

When  Leonard  opened  his  eyes  the 
next  morning,  they  rested  on  the  face 
of  I^Irs  Avenel,  which  was  bending 
over  his  pillow.  But  it  was  long  before 
he  could  recognise  that  countenance, 
so  changed  was  its  expression — so 
tender,  so  motherlike.  Nay,  the 
face  of  his  own  mother  had  never 
seemed  to  him  so  soft  with  a  mothei^s 
passion. 


>*  Ah  I "  he  mnrmmred,  half  risliir 
and  flinging  his  yomig  arms  ronsd 
herneck.  Mrs  Avenel, this thne,  and 
for  the  first,  taken  by  snrpiiaei 
warmly  returned  the  embraoe :  sM 
clasped  him  to  her  breast,  she  kissed 
him  again  and  again.  At  length  with 
1^  quick  start  she  escaped,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room,  pressing  her 
hands  tightly  together.  When  she 
halted,  her  foce  had  recovered  its 
usual  severity  and  cold  predsiim. 

*^It  is  time  for  yon  to  rise,  Leo- 
nard," said  she.  **  Yon  will  leave  ns 
to-day.  A  gentleman  has  promised 
to  take  charge  of  yon,  and  do  for  von 
more  than  we  can.  A  chaise  will  be 
at  the  door  soon— make  haste." 

John  was  absent  iSrom  the  break- 
fftst-table.  His  wife  said  that  he 
never  rose  till  late,  and  must  not  be 
disturbed. 

The  meal  was  scarce  over,  before  a 
chaise  and  pafar  came  to  the  door. 

"Yon  must  not  keep  the  ehidse 
waiting— the  gentleman  is  very  ponc- 
tnaL" 

**  Bnt  he  is  not  come.** 

"No,  he  has  walked  on  before^ and 
will  get  in  after  yon  are  ont  of  the 
town?' 

"What  is  his  name,  and  whr 
should  he  care  for  me,  grandmother? '* 

"  He  will  tell  yon  himself.  Now, 
come." 

"  Bnt  von  will  bless  me  again, 
grandmother.    I  love  you  already." 

"  I  do  bless  von,"  said  Mrs  Avenel 
firmly.  "  Be  honest  and  good,  and 
beware  of  the  first  false  step."  She 
pressed  his  hand  with  a  convulsive 
grasp,  and  led  him  to  the  enter  door. 

The  postboy  clanked  his  whip,  the 
chaise  rattled  off.  Leonard  put  his 
head  out  of  the  whidow  to  catch  a 
last  gUmpse  of  the  old  woman.  Bnt 
the  boughs  of  the  pollard  oak,  and  its 
gnarled  decaying  trunk,  hid  her  fhmi 
his  eye.  And  look  as  he  would,  tUl 
the  road  tnmed,  he  saw  bnt  the 
melancholy  tree. 
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NarrativtB  of  Sorcery  and  Magic. 


[April, 


NARRATIVES   OF    SORCERY    AND   MAGIC. 


One  18  apt,  at  the  present  day, 
to  attach  more  importance  to  a 
pamphlet  on  current  events  than 
to  a  whole  folio  concerning  the  super- 
natural— to  a  clever  newspaper  ar- 
ticle, than  to  the  ])rank8  and  incanta- 
tions of  all  the  witches  that  ever  tiew 
over  the  filocksbcrg.  There  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  terrible  sameness  in 
the  proceedings  of  sorcerers  of  either 
sex ;  a  lamentable  monotony  and  lack 
of  imagination .  It  is  the  same  un- 
deviating  routine  of  magic  drcles  and 
midnight  sabbaths,  waxen  images, 
black  cats,  rides  on  broomsticks,  in- 
fernal Ciuildnins,  and  hideous  orgies. 
The  subject,  moreover,  has  been  so 
largely  illustrated  and  cleverly  em- 
bellished, especially  by  German 
mriters,  in  tales  and  romances  in- 
numerable, that  its  unadorned  detail--^, 
handed  down  with  absurd  gravity  by 
creduluu:*  chroniclers,  appear  bald  and 
tedious.  Mr  Wright,  however,  has 
found  UK'aiis  to  revive  its  interest. 
Whilst  brii'tly  sketching  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  the  In^lief  in 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  so  ])revalent 
diu*ing  the  middle  ages,  ami  even  to 
a  later  perio<l,  he  has  applied  himself 
more  particularly  to  exhibit  its  intlu- 
ence  on  historv,  and  to  show  how 
fre((uently  popular  credulity  and  super- 
stition were  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
purjioscs  of  political  or  religious  par- 
ties, or  for  the  gratifiCiition  of  private 
revenge.  Hy  thus  surveying  the  sub- 
ject from  the  highest  |>oint  of  view, 
the  trivial  and  often  disgusting  de- 
tails of  vulgar  sui»erstition  are  ren- 
dered sulxrrdinate  to  its  important 
and  fre'iui'Utly  tragical  results. 

The  (iiil'erence  established  by  popu- 
lar creid  between  magicians  and 
witches  is  pretty  ;:enerally  understood. 
ITie  former  were  the  masters,  the 
lattiT  tiie  ^Iav«>4,  of  the  demons  with 
whom  thi'V  were  leagutrd.  The  ma- 
gician was  a  man  of  leamiug  am! 
sell- nee,  who  had  eulnluod  to  his  will 
the  1 1' twers  lif  darkness.  His  tan)}>er- 
in;;  with  forMdden  things  imperilled, 
but  (lid  not  pn'clnde,  his  ultimarc  saU 


vation.  If  his  greed  of  temporal  ad- 
vantages at  last  led  him  to  make  over 
his  soul  to  the  fiend,  it  was  from 
choice,  not  by  necessity.  Uia  posi- 
tion was  dignified;  his  pnnnit  was 
recognised  as  a  science.  In  the  early 
ages,  schools  of  magic  were  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Of  these,  the  one  at  Toledo — then  on 
the  debateable  land  between  Moor 
and  Christian — was  celebrated  and 
eminent.  With  the  flowing  robe  and 
lofty  brow,  and  mystic  tiara  of  the 
magician,  how  great  the  contrast  of 
the  witches  rags  and  degradation!  In 
her  whole  nature  and  attribntes  there 
is  something  so  utterly  illogical,  that 
one  wonders  how  her  existence  can 
so  long  have  been  cre<iited,  even  by 
the  most  ignorant  and  superstitions. 
She  sold  herself  to  the  Evil  One  a 
dead  bargain.  Living  poor  and 
despised,  and  dying  hopeless,  her  sole 
com|)ensation  for  wretcheclness  on 
earth,  and  torment  hereafter,  was  the 
power  of  doing  evil.  Good  she  conld 
not  do,  even  to  herself;  and  was 
often  fain  to  resort  to  the  most 
roundal)out  devices  to  obtain  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  Tbns,  for 
instance,  ^'  William  of  Malmesbary, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, tells  us  that  in  the  high-road  to 
Komc  there  dwelt  two  old  women  of 
no  good  reputation,  in  a  wretched 
hut,  where  they  allured  weary  tra- 
vellers, and,  by  their  charms,  trans- 
formed them  into  horses  or  swine,  or 
any  other  animals  which  they  conld 
sell  to  the  merchants  who  passed  that 
way ;  by  which  means  they  gained  a 
livelihood.'*  Certainly  a  very  scram- 
bling and  unsatisfactory  way  of  pro- 
curing their  daily  mutton.  Compen- 
sation for  such  a  troublesome  mode 
of  housekeeping  is  hanl  to  discover  in 
the  mischievous  but  unprofitable  prac- 
tices of  spreading  disease  amonsst 
cattle,  destroying  people^s  goods, 
stealing  children  from  the  cradle, 
blighting  crops,  and  the  like.  And 
after  a  life  spent  in  this  manner, 
varied    bv     occasinnal    hairbreadth 
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escapes  from  the  horse-pond  or  the 
tar- barrel,  came  the  samiiKMis  from 
the  relentless  demon.  Then  no  sub* 
terfuge  served,  no  amount  of  monkish 
rites,  energetic  exorcism,  or  splash- 
ings  with  holy  water,  could  drive 
awaj  the  enemy,  who  even  broke  in- 
to monasteries — as  that  credulous  old 
creature,  the  above-quoted  William 
of  Malmesbuiy,  relates — and  carried 
off  his  victim  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
assembled  monks,  setting  her  upon 
the  back  of  a  gigantic  black  horse, 
with  a  chevaux-de-frlse  for  a  saddle, 
and  galloping  away  over  stock  and 
stone,  whilst  the  country-side  re- 
sounded with  her  shrieks.  Such  was 
her  reward  for  a  life  of  slavish  obedi- 
ence and  evil-doing.  It  is  singular 
that  no  writer  upon  the  subject  has 
made  out  a  plausible  theory  as  to  the 
motives  of  witches  in  contracting  for 
poverty,  peril,  and  contempt,  to  be 
terminated  by  a  miserable  death,  and 
succeeded  by  torture  everlasting. 
Y  The  origin  of  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  pagan- 
ism. After  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, various  demons  and  spirits 
were  supposed  to  give  ear  to  the  in- 
cantations of  sorcerers.  Not  until 
the  twelfth  century  was  the  power  of 
the  latter  supposed  to  derive  from  a 
direct  compact  with  the  arch-enemy 
of  mankind,  who  is  thenceforward 
prominent  in  all  such  superstitions, 
under  divers  forms  and  names.  At 
about  that  period,  the  Church,  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  religious  dissent, 
and  at  the  growing  symptoms  of  re- 
volt against  Papal  corruption,  adopt^ 
the  plan  of  taxing  its  sectarian  op- 
ponents with  sorcery.  During  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  same  charge  was  fte- 
qnently  made  use  of  as  an  instmment 
of  political  intrigue.  The  most  ele- 
vated rank,  the  most  sacred  profes- 
sion, did  not  give  immunity  from  such 
imputations.  Thus,  in  1303,  we  find 
Philip  le  Bel  of  France  accnsing 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  of  heresy  and 
sorcery.  "The  king  cdled  a  conn- 
cil  at  Paris  to  hear  witnesses  and  pro- 
nonnce  judgment.  The  Pope  resisted, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  a  council 
not  called  by  himself ;  but  the  insults 
and  outrages  to  which  he  was  exposed 
proved  too  much  for  him ;  and  he 
died  the  same  year,  in  the  midst  of 


these  viiidict!v«  {Mrooeedlngs.  His 
enemies  wprmA  abraid  a  npori  tfaat> 
in  his  last  iMmentB,  he  had  coDfeesed 
his  leagne  with  tin  demon,  and  that 
his  dettlh  was  attended  with  so  mncb 
thnnd^  mA  tempest,  with  dragons 
lying  Im  the  air  and  vomiting  flames, 
and  SDch  lightning  and  ■  other  prodi- 
gies, that  the  peoirfe  of  Borne  be- 
lieved the  whole  dty  was  going  to  be 
swallowed  np  in  we  abyss.**  Four 
years  later,  Philip,  enconraged  per* 
haps  by  this  indirect  triumph  aiFer 
the  head  of  the  Church,  took  the  sadit 
pretext  for  an  attack  upon  some  of 
Its  most  renowned  ddfenders,  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple.  With  a 
treadiery  vwy  dmilar'  to  that  prao- 
tised  towards  Oollgny  and  the  Hngna- 
nots  by  Charles  IX.,  "  be  faivitod  the 
grand-master,  Jaoqnes  de  Molay,  and 
the  chiefii  of  tiie  order  in  fVniiee,  to 
Paris,  under  pretence  of  showing 
them  his  fkvonr;  and  received  them 
with  every  mark  <Mr  attachment.  After 
having  acted  as  godfother  to  one  of 
the  king^4Bons,  the  grandmaster  was 
one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  the  burial  (tf 
his  sister<hi-law  on  tiie  12th  of  Oeto* 
ber.  Next  day,  Jacques  de  Molaj, 
and  a  hundred  and  fbr^  TtoplarSi 
who  were  in  Paris  on  tiiis  oeoasiont 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
The  same  day,  thirty  were  arrested 
at  Beaucaire,  and,  immediately  after- 
wards, the  Templars  in  all  parts  of 
France  were  seized."  The  heads  of 
accusation  against  them  were  numer- 
ous. They  were  said  to  spit  and 
trample  upon  the  ,eross ;  to  worship 
the  Evil  One  in  varioos  shapes-HMHOBO- 
times  as  a  cat,  **  qwndam  caium  f 
sometimes  in  the  fbrm  of  an  idol^ 
which  they  anointed  with  the  iht  of  a 
new-bom  infant;  sometbnes  in  that 
of  a  human  skull.  In  short,  all  man- 
ner of  odious  and  unnatural  prac- 
tices were  attributed  to  them,  and 
everythhig  was  done  to  excite  the 
public  mind  against  them— with  so 
much  sucoess  that  those  who  died 
during  the  trial,  which  was  protraeted 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  were 
treated  aa  condemned  heretics,  and 
refhsed  burial  by  the  Church.  With 
respect  to  the  diarges  lnx>nght  against 
an  orderwhich  had  fonsht  so  raliantlv 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  cross,  Mr 
Wright  feels  convinced  that  '*some 
of  them  had  a  degree  of  Icmndationi 
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thoDgh  perhaps  the  circamstances  on 
which  they  were  fonndcd  were  mis- 
understood.   A  very  great  number  of 
knights  agreed  to  the  general  points 
of  the  formula  of  initiation  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  they  did  deny 
Cbiist,  and  that  they  spit  and  trod 
upon  the  cross.    The  words  of  the 
denial  were,  Je  reney  Deu^  or  Je  reney 
Jhesuy  repeated  thrice.    .    .    In  con- 
junction, however,  with  these  strange 
and  revolting  ceremonies,  there  were 
others  that  showed  a  reverence  for 
the  Christian  Church  and  its  ordi- 
nances, a  profound  faith  in  Christ, 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  par- 
taker of  them  was  enteriog  into  a 
holy  vow.^*      M.  Michelet  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  these  anomalies 
by    imagining    *^  that    the    form    of 
reception    was    borrowed   from    the 
figurative  mysteries  and  rites  of  the 
early   Church.     The   candidate   for 
admission  into  the  order,  according 
to  this  notion,  was  first  presented  as 
n  sinner  and  a  renegade,  in  which 
character,  after  the  example  of  St 
Peter,  he  denied  Christ.    This  denial 
was  a  sort  of  pantomime,  in  which 
the  novice  expressed  his  reprobate 
state  by  spitting  on  the  cross.    He 
was   then   stripped   of  his    profane 
clothing,  received  through  the  kiss  of 
the  order  into  a  higher  state  of  faith, 
and  redressed  with  the  garb  of  its 
holiness.     Forms  like  these  would, 
in  the  middle  ages,  be  easily  mis- 
understood,  and  their  original  meaning 
soon   forgotten.*'    This  is  ingenious 
and  plausible    enough.    In  a   more 
enlightened  age  most  of  the  charges 
would  have  l^en  deemed  refuted  by 
their  own  absurdity.    Then,  however, 
they  sufficed  to  ruin  the  order  of  the 
Temple,  and  bring  many  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  stake.    Fifty -four  knights, 
who,   although    put  to   the  torture, 
would  confess  nothing,  were  burned 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris :  and  subse- 
quently many  others,  including  the 
grand- master  himself,  met  a  similar 
fate.     Philip  of  France  seized  the 
treasures  of  the  order — his  object  in 
persecuting  them.     It  is  a  striking 
instance  of  retributive  justice,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  another  proof  of  the 
great   extent    to  which   charges   of 
sorcery  were  then  made  an  arm  even 
against  the  most  powerful  persons, 
that   Engaerrand   dc   Marigny,  the 


minister  of  Philip,  who  had  ooodncted 
the  prosecution  of  the  Templars,  waa 
himself  hanged,  a  few  years  later,  for 
having,  when  in  prison  on  a  charge 
of  extortion,  resorted  to  magic  to 
compass  the  death  of  his  ac- 
cusers, the  Counts  of  Vaiois  and  St 
Pol. 

Soon  after  this  time,  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  in  the  nightly  meetings 
or  Sabbath  of  the  witches,  had  become 
almost  universal.  Every  event  in  the 
least  out  of  the  common,  and  especially 
any  evil  that  occurred  to  persons  of 
high  condition,  was  at  once  attributed 
to  sorcery.  Thus  the  fits  of  insanity 
to  which  Charles  VI.  of  Franco  was 
subiect,  were  ascribed  to  the  malefices 
of  his  sister-in-law,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Sho 
was  a  Visconti,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  Lombardy  was  at  that 
time  particularly  celebrated  for  sor- 
cerers and  poisoners.  This  sufiiced. 
The  suspicion  of  sorcery  extended 
itself  to  her  husband,  and  was  alleged 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  palliation 
of  his  murder.  The  annals  of  that 
perturbed  and  superstitious  period 
abound  in  similar  cases.  Sorcery,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  chief 
crime  charged  against  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  for  it  she  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  faculty  of  theology  of  the 
University  of  Paris. 

Mr  Wright  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  variety  he  has  introduced  into 
a  subject  which  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  admit  but  of  little.  He  has 
made  an  amusing  and  judicious  selec- 
tion from  the  vast  mass  of  matter 
relating  to  magic  and  witchcraft,  con- 
taine«l  in  the  mediaeval  records  and 
chronicles — a  branch  of  literature 
with  which  few  are  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  as  himself.  The  most 
remarkable  superstitions  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  of  Sweden,  and 
even  of  America,  are  in  turn  exhibited 
in  his  volumes.  And  if  his  narratives 
are  at  times  somewhat  sanguinary 
and  horrible,  lighter  passages  to 
relieve  them  are  not  wanting.  We 
have  been  considerably  diverted  by 
his  account  of  the  adventures  of  Virgil 
the  enchanter,  the  type  of  the  sorcerer 
at  an  early  period  of  the  middle  ages; 
not  one  of  the  babe-devouring,  philter- 
brewing,  Sabbath-frequenting  class, 
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but  a  jovial  sort  of  coDjaror,  debonair  senator,  he  was  sent  to  school  at 

even  in  his  least  amiable  moods.  Toledo,  and  there  became veiycanidng 

**  The  people  of  the  middle  agea  flrtt  in  the  practice  of  the  black  art.    On 

saw  the  type  of  the  magician  in  the  poets  his  retnm  to  Rome,  after  his  father's 


and  philosophers  of  classic  days.  The 
physician  Hippocrates,  nnder  the  cor- 
rupted name  of  Ypocras,  was  supposed  to 
have  effected  his  cures  by  magic;  and  he 
was  the  subject  of  a  legendary  history, 
certainly  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  containing  incidents  which  were 
subsequently  told  of  a  more  celebrated 


death,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cheat 
him  ont  of  his  inheritance,  bot  this  he 
defeated  by  his  charms,  and  became  a 
great  favonrite  with  the  emperor,  for 
whom  he  bniit  a  palace  *^  with  fbur 
comers,  answering  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  Rome ;  and  when  the  emperor 


ooiuuror, VirgiL    .    .     It hinet impoe-    P^^^  himself  In  any  one  of  thwo 
Bible  that  the  equirocal  meaning  of  the    corners,  he  heard  all  that  was  said  in 


Latin  word  carmen,  (which  means  a  poem 
and  a  charm,)  may  have  oontributed  to 
the  popular  reputation  of  the  poets. 
Down  to  a  rery  recent  period,  if  not  at 
the  present  day,  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Palestrina  hare  looked  upon 
Horace  as  a  powerful  and  benevolent 
wizard.  A  story,  apparently  not  more 
modern  than  the  thirteenth  century,  re- 
presents two  scholars  proceeding  to  the 
tomb  of  Orid,  and  receiring  answers 
from  his  manes;  in  fact,  practising  necro- 
mancy. But  the  personage  of  antiquity 
about  whom  these  mysterious  legends 
were  principally  grouped  was  the  poet 
Virgil.  At  an  early  period,  we  find 
scattered  allusions  to  lUs  supposed  ex- 
ploits, connected  chiefly  with  Naples  and 
Rome.  Gerrase  of  Tilbury,  a  well- 
known  writer  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  heard,  whilst  in  Italy,  how 
Virgil  <had  placed  a  brazen  fly  on  one  of 
tlie  gates  of  the  former  city,  which  kept 
the  cify  free  from  real  flies;  how  he  had 
erected  chambers  in  which  meat  could  be 
ke^rt  for  any  length  of  time,  without  taint- 
ing; and  how  he  had  placed  two  images  of 
stone  at  anotlier  gate  of  Naples,  which 
severally  he  endowed  with  the  quality  of     little  a  street  but  it  gave  SUCh  a  light 


the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  city, 
so  that  no  secret  could  be  kept 
from  him.**  The  state  thus  guarded 
against  domestic  treason,  Yirgil  took 
measures  to  defend  it  against  external 
foes;  and  then,  with  great  industry 
and  public  spirilt,  looked  to  the  de« 
partments  of  watching  and  lighting. 
A  police,  consisting  of  copper  statues, 
rushed  through  the  streets  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  night,  when  all  honest 
folk  were  warned  to  keep  witldn  dooiSf 
and  annihilated  the  banditti  who  then- 
inf(Bsted  Rome.  *^We  can  ea^y 
imagine  how  the  popular  imaginatloi» 
formed  legends  like  this  on  the  sculp- 
tures of  bronze  and  other  materials 
that  must  have  been  frequently  dii- 
coYcred  among  the  ruins  of  andent 
Rome.''  Vhill  then  erected  "a 
great  mighty  marble  pillar,  and  upon 
this  pillar  made  he  a  lamp  of  giasa 
that  always  burned  without  going 
ont ;  and  this  lamp  lightened  over  afi 
the  city  of  Rome  from  the  one  comer 
to  the  other,  and  there  was  not  so 


giving  good  or  bad  fortune  to  strangers, 
who,  entering  the  city,  approached  by  the 
one  or  the  other,  lie  further  made  a 
public  fire,  where  every  one  might  warm 
himself;  near  which  he  placed  a  brazen 
archer,  with  his  bow  and  arrow  drawn 
ready  to  slioot,  and  an  inscription,  stating, 
'  If  any  one  strike  me,  I  will  shoot  off  my 
arrow.'  At  length  a  foolhardy  indiridaal 
struck  the  archer,  who  shot  him  with  the 
arrow,  and  sent  him  into  the  fire,  which 
was  immediately  eztinguishd." 


that  it  seemed  two  torches  there  had 
stand.**  Before  such  a  beacon  as  this, 
Bude  and  the  Electric  must  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires.  This  magnifik»nt 
flambeau  burned  fbr  three  centuries 
after  its  inyentor*s  death,  and  was  then 
unfortunately  put  out.  Having  at- 
tended to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  and 
to  the  comfort  and  security  of  his  fel- 
lo  w-dtisens,  Vhrgii  turned  his  thoughts 
to  his  own  interests  and  pleasures, 


Besides  detached  marvels  of  this,  and  made  hinisdf  a  wonderful  gardeOt 
kind,  scattered  throngh  the  works  of    with  a  vault  in  it  to  contain  his  riches. 


varioas  writers,  two  complete  and 
connected  histories  of  the  enchanter 
Yirgil  were  published,  one  in  French, 
the  other  in  English.  The  latter, 
printed  at  Antwerp  about  the  vear 
1508,  traces  the  conjuror's  career  nrom 
his  boyhood.     The  son  of  a  Soman 


"  And  he  set,'*  says  the  quaint  histoiy 
published  by  Mr  John  Doesborcke, 
«>  two  metal  men  before  the  door  to 
keep  it,  and  in  each  hand  a  great 
hammer,  and  therewith  they  smote 
upon  an  anvil,  one  after  the  other,  in« 
somuoh  that  the  bhrds  that  fly  over 
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heareth  it,  and  bj-and-by  falleth 
there  down  dead ;  and  otherwise  had 
VirgUiuB  not  his  good  kept/'  For  the 
other  very  singdjur  exploits  of  this 
ingenious  sorcerer — how  he  carried  off 
the  Sultan's  daughter  and  founded  the 
city  of  Naples,  and  gave  her,  with  it  as 
a  dowry,  in  marria^  to  a  Spanish  lord 
— and  for  the  extraordinary  narrative 
of  his  death,  we  must  refer  the  curious 
to  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mr  Wrighfs 
first  volume,  whilst  we  pass  on  to 
another  country  and  a  later  period. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  its  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
in  matters  of  sorcery,  had  the  effect  of 
confirming  popular  superstitions  and 
consolidating  them  into  a  system.  It 
was  quite  natural  that  the  vulgar 
should  put  implicit  faith  in  the  exist- 
ence of  witches  and  magicians,  when 
they  saw  persons  arraigned  as  such 
before  grave  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
tortured  till  they  confessed,  and  burned 
upon  confession.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
ever  unscrupulous  in  its  means  so  long 
as  it  attains  its  ends,  found  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  a  convenient  auxiliary 
in  its  relentless  persecution  of  heresy. 
Whulesale  persecution  of  witches 
commenced  with  the  celebrated  Coun- 
cil of  Constance  (U14  to  I41H)  which 
had  proscribed  the  doctrine  of  Wy- 
cliffe,  and  condemned  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  fiames.  In 
short,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  aim 
of  inqui^titors  to  class  heretics  and  sor- 
cerers as  much  as  possible  under  one 
bead,  and  thus  to  cast  upon  the  former 
the  odium  of  the  foul  practices  attri- 
buted to  the  latter.  AiYer  the  Council 
of  Constance,  the  crusade  against  the 
unfortunate  witches  assumed  mon- 
strous proportions.  In  14H4  a  bull  of 
the  Pope  appointed  inquisitors  for  this 
especial  purpose ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  upwards  of  forty  witches  were 
burnt  within  a  small  district  on  the 
borders  of  Austria.  This  was  but  a 
commencement.  In  the  course  of  a 
verv  few  years,  hundreds  of  wretched 
persons  were  brought  to  the  stake. 
In  France  witchcraft  was  longer  in 
^wing  into  a  universal  belief,  and 
m  bringing  down  persecution  on 
those  suspected  of  it.  The  publica- 
tion, however,  of  the  volume  compiled 
by  two  (jemian  inquisitors,  and  celc- 
bnitcd  uuder  the  tide  of  the  Maiietu 
Malfjicarum^  (in  which  the  doctrine 


of  witchcraft  was  reduced  to  a  regular 
system,)  was  succeeded  by  a  host  of 
treatises  on  the  subject.  For  two  or 
three  generations  the  Continental  press 
teem^  with  works  of  this  kind,  many 
of  them  from  the  pens  of  learned  men, 
whose  adherence  to  such  an  absurd 
creed  now  appears  almost  incredible. 
Thus,  and  by  the  decrees  of  ecclesias- 
tical councils,  uniformity  was  gradu- 
ally given  to  the  popular  belief  in 
different  countries ;  and,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  varied  little  in 
this  respect  in  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  after  the  year  1560  that  cases  of 
much  importance  are  recorded  in 
France.  In  1561,  a  number  of  per- 
sons were  brought  to  trial  at  Vernon, 
accused  of  having  held  their  sabbath 
as  witches,  in  an  old  ruined  castle,  in 
the  shape  of  cats  ;  and  witnesses  de- 
posed to  having  seen  the  assembly, 
&c.  The  court  dismissed  the  charge 
as  ridiculous.  Three  years  later, 
however,  three  men  and  a  woman 
were  executed  at  Poitiers,  having 
been  made  to  confess  to  acts  of  sorcery, 
and  to  attendance  at  sabbaths,  where 
the  demon  who  presided  ended  bjr 
burning  himself  to  make  powder  for 
the  use  of  his  proselvtes !  In  1571, 
a  mere  conjuror,  who  played  tricks 
with  cards,  was  thrown  into  prison 
and  executed.  Legerdemain  was  no 
safe  trade  in  those  days.  The  Swiss 
friar,  John  Nider,  relates  in  his  For» 
micarium,  (a  work  on  the  various  sins 
and  crimes  against  religion,)  that  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
**  a  woman  made  her  appearance  at 
Cologne  who  performed  many  extra- 
ordinary feats,  such  as  tearing  a 
napkin  to  pieces,  and  then  in  an 
instant  producing  it  uninjured  before 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  dashing  a 
glass  against  the  ceiling,  and  imme- 
diately restoring  it  whole,  and  the 
like;'*  and  it  was  only  by  powerful 
protection  that  she  was  preserved 
from  the  pious  indignation  of  the 
bishop.  Messrs  Dobler,  liobin,  Hou- 
din,  «)£  Co.  would  have  stood  a  poor 
chance  in  the  middle  ages;  and  it 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  thimble* 
rig  would  have  been  a  safe  pastime  in 
the  viciuity  of  the  shrine  of  the  Tliree 
Kings.  As  late  as  1505,  Pierre 
TEstoile  relates,  *^  when  a  juggler, 
who  had  taught  a  cat    to  perform 
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Tarioos  surprising  feats,  offered  to 
exhibit  it  before  the  French  kinff 
Henry  IV.,  his  ministers  represented 
to  the  monarch  that  it  might  be  a 
plot  to  bewitch  him ;  and,  although 
his  majesty  langhed  at  their  appre- 
hensions, means  were  found  to  get  the 
juggler  and  bis  cat  out  of  the  way*** 
To  be  sure,  a  cat  was  a  very  anspicioiis 
quadruped,  owing  to  the  frequent  aa- 
flumption  of  its  form  by  Satan  when  he 
appeared  amongst  his  followers  at 
tiieir  sabbath  revels.  In  France, 
however,  at  about  the  same  time,  the 
wolf  was  in  at  least  as  bad  odour; 
and  from  1573  to  1583  several  persons 
were  condemned  and  executed  for 
changing  themselves  into  wolves,  and 
devouring  children.  The  wild  super- 
stition of  the  wer -wolves  or  Anqm- 
garous  is  of  very  ancient  date 
throughout  Europe. 

**  It  is  asserted  by  a  serious  and  intelli- 
gent writer  of  the  time  that^  in  1588,  a 
gentleman,  looking  out  of  the  window  of 
his  chateau  in  a  village  two  leagues  from 
Apchon,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
saw  one  of  his  acquaintances  going  a-hnnt- 
ing,  and  begged  he  would  bring  mm  home 
some  game.  The  hunter,  whilst  occupied 
in  the  chase,  was  attacked  by  a  fierce  she- 
wolf,  and,  after  firing  at  it  without  effect, 
struck  it  with  his  hunting-knifb,  and  cut 
off  the  paw  of  its  right  fore-leg,  where- 
upon it  immediately  took  to  fii^t.  The 
hunter  took  up  the  paw,  threw  it  into  his 
bag  with  the  rest  of  his  game,  and  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  his  fHend's  cha- 
teau, and  told  him  of  his  adventure — at  the 
same  time  putting  his  hand  into  the  bag 
to  bring  forth  the  wolf's  paw  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  story.  What  was  his  surprise 
on  drawing  out  a  lady's  hand,  with  a  gold 
ring  on  one  finger  !  His  friend's  astonish- 
ment was  still  greater  when  he  recognised 
the  ring  as  one  which  he  had  giyen  to  his 
own  wife ;  and,  descending  hastily  into  the 
kitchen,  he  found  the  lady  warming  her- 
self by  the  fire,  with  her  right  arm  wn^ 
ped  in  her  apron.  This  he  at  once  seised, 
and  found  to  his  horror  that  the  hand  was 
cut  o£  The  lady  confessed  that  it  was 
she  who,  in  the  form  of  a  wolf,had  attacked 
the  hunter ;  in  due  time  she  was  brought 
to  trial,  condemned,  and  burnt  at  Biom.** 

A  tale  of  diablerie  worthy  of  imaffl- 
native  Germany,  and  of  the  wud 
scenery  of  the  Uarz,  although  it  may 
not  be  considered  altogether  out  of 
place  amidst  the  rugsed  mountaina  of 
Auvergue,  where,  if  we  rightiT  re- 
member, the  reverend  FUchier,  in  hia 


(?remd!i /oMr#y  reoords  more  than  one 
case  of  sorcery  to  have  occurred.  Bt 
this  time,  however,  (1580  to  1600; 
the  rage  against  witchcniilt  in  France 
bad  r^ch€d  its  height,  and  in  fifteen 
years  nine  hundiid  persona  wem 
burned  fbr  that  Imagiaary  crime  in  the 
aingleproviiioeof I^rraine.  "About 
the  close  oC  the  century,"  one  of  the 
French  judges  tdls  ua,  '^^the  crime 
of  witchcraft  had  become  so  common 
that  there  were  not  jails  enough  to 
hold  the  prisoners,  or  Jnd^  to  liear 
their  causes."  The  very  highest  per* 
sons  in  the  realm  were  suspected,  and 
openly  accused.  Charaes  were  pub* 
liely  brought  against  Henry  IIL  and 
his  mother  Gauerinede  M^^cis;  and 
a  pamphlet  la  still  extant,  entitled 
Let  Sorcelieries  de  Henri  de  Vaku^  ^ 
U$  ohhtums  fu'ilJauoittmdiabU  dan$ 
U  bote  ds  Vweetmes.  Hare  we  tr^oe 
poUtioal  rancour  rather  thaa  vulgar 
superstition  or  religioua  fanatidam. 
This  and  other  Ubellona  pamphlets  of 
a  simUar  nature  were  the  work  of  the 
partisans  of  the  League. 

It  is  not  apparent,  from  any  por- 
tion of  Mr  Wrigfat*s  curious  narra- 
tive, entitled  mtdlierqft  m  Framot 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century^  that  the  fkirl- 
ous  and  wholesale  pMarsecutions  and 
massacres  we  have  just  referred  to 
were  levelled  against  religious  dissent 
They  appear  rather  to  have  proceeded 
firom  gross  superstition  ana  extraor- 
dinary perversion  of  human  judgment. 
The  case  was  dififerent  in  Gennaay, 
where  the  numerous  witchcraft  trids 
at  the  same  period  were  especfaUly  to 
be  traced  to  religious  diflbrences,  and 
where,  a  very  few  years  later,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  these  prosecutions  took  their 
greatest  development. 

^They  were  mmX  remarkable  at  the 
dties  of  Baaberg  aod  WonbiiiYy  and 
other  plaees)  where  the  Roman  Calhelie 
religion  was  prevalent,  and  whieh  were 
under  the  immediate  iniaeDce  of  the 
Jesuits.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  on 
soroery  had  dedaied  that  the  increadng 
nu^r  of  witches  in  the  sixteeiith  ee«p 
tuzy  was  owing  to  the  spread  of  Profes- 
tantiim,  and  the  Jesuits  now  teiied  upeii 
this  doctrine  as  a  means  of  inflnenefaig  the 
minds  of  tibe  vulgar  against  the  herStias. 
It  is  probable,  theiefore,  that  of  the  mnl- 
titades  of  petfens  who  perished  at  the 
ilake  fai  Germany,  daring  the  first  half  of 
the  asvcntesnth  century,  ftv  sereeiy,  t|w 
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only  crime  of  nuuiy  was  their  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  Lather." 

The  Prince-bishop  of  Bamberg, 
John  George  II.,  after  sandry  vain 
attempts  to  eradicate  Lntheranism  in 
his  dominions,  assailed  it  under  the 
name  of  witchcraft,  and  is  said  to  have 
bnmed,  in  five  years,  about  six  hun- 
dred persons.  His  contemporary, 
Bishop  Philip  Adolphns,  of  Wnrzburg, 
followed  his  example,  and  got  up 
auto-da-fi$  on  an  equally  extensive 
j^cale.  Mr  Wright  extracts  from  Ilan- 
ber^s  liibliotheca  Magica  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  nine- and- twenty  Briinde 
or  burnings,  which  occurred  within  a 
very  short  space  of  time  previously  to 
February  1629.  Some  of  these  lists  are 
very  curious,  characteristic  of  the 
semi-barbarous  times,  and  showing 
the  motley  description  of  the  victims. 
No  age  or  rank  seem  to  have  escaped, 
and  amongst  them  were  many  young 
children.  Under  the  head  of  *'  Burn- 
ing the  First,"  **  Burning  the  Second," 
&c.  we  find  such  quaint  entries  as  the 
following : — 

Tlie  old  wife  of  Beutler. 

'flie  old  woman  who  kept  the  pot- 
house. 

Tuogersleber,  a  minstrel. 

The  midwife.  N.B.— She  was  the 
origin  of  all  the  mischief. 

Thn  steward  of  the  senate,  named 
<«eriog. 

Ihunach,  a  senator,  the  fattest  citizen 
iu  Wurzbnrg. 

Tlie  kuife-grinder. 

A  little  girl,  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

A  yonnger  girl,  her  little  sister. 

A  noble  page  of  Rotenham  was  be- 
headed at  six  o'clock  in  the  chan- 
cellor's yard,  and  burned  the  follow- 
ing day. 

(jobers  child,  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  Warzborg. 

A  student  in  the  fifth  form,  who  knew 
many  lan/j^ages,  and  was  an  excel- 
leut  musician,  rocaliter  et  inf/m- 
mfntaliter, 

SiUber,  Batz,  and  Roth,  three  vicars  in 
the  new  minster. 

The  fat  noble  lady  {tiUlfran\  A.c.  &c. 

Except  in  particular  cases,  decapi- 
tation appears  usually  to  have  pre- 
coded  burning.  From  some  of  the 
<letails  given,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  real  olTcuce  puuibhed  by  the  Jesuit 
inquL<itors  was  Protestautism.  A 
kinsman  of  the  bishop  himself,  one  of 
the  mo6t  promising  studcuts  at  the 


Wnrzburg  University,  was  Included 
amongst  the  sufferers.  Atlaattibete 
judicial  murders  reached  such  a  height 
that  a  native  of  Cologne,  named  I?e- 
derick  Spee,  himself  a  Jesuit,  pub* 
liahed,  in  1631,  a  treatise  entitled 
Cautio  CriminaUi^  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  receiving  with  greater 
caution  the  evidence  brought  against 
supposed  sorcerers ;  and  this  book  had 
considerable  influence  in  checking  the 
evil. 

Tlie  darkest  period  of  the  history 
of  witchcraft  in  England  waa  about 
cotemporaneous  with  these  sanguinary 
passages  in  the  annals  of  France  nd 
Grermauy.  The  first  Scottish  King  of 
Great  Britain  brought  with  him  from 
his  native  land  an  extraordtniry 
hatred  of  witches,  and  took  the  strong* 
est  interest  in  prosecutions  of  that 
description  of  criminals.  The  trial  of 
the  witches  of  Lothian,  for  malefioes 
directed  against  the  royal  person^ 
occurred  shortly  before  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne.  The  Eart  of 
Bothwell,  reputed  a  skilfnl  necroman- 
cer, was  implicated  in  the  affair,  and 
was  arrested,  but  escaped,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  far  north.  About  thhrtv 
persons  of  lower'  degree — althouga 
some  of  them  were  above  the  ordinary 
stamp  of  sorcerers  at  that  period — 
were  tried,  put  to  the  torture,  and 
many  of  them  burnt,  or  otherwise 
executed.  King  Jamie  is  said  to 
have  taken  great  delight  in  the  exami* 
nations  of  these  unfortunate  people ; 
and  their  confessions,  wrung  from 
them  by  extremity  of  agony,  put  bim 
^^  in  a  wonderful  admiration.** 

**  His  vanity  was  flattered,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  curiosity  was  excited  and 
gratified.  He  made  (Jelles  Duncan  play 
before  him  on  her  trump  (or  Jew's-harp) 
the  same  tune  to  which  the  witches  had 
danced  in  their  meetings.  Proud  of  hia 
skill  and  knowledge  in  the  matter  of 
sorcery,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  judg- 
ment, he  made  it  a  matter  of  his  special 
stndy,  and  his  royal  leisure  was  occupied 
with  the  compilation,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  of  a  treatise,  which  was  printed 
under  the  title  of  tkemonolotjit^  with  the 
King*s  name,  at  Edinburgh  in  1C97." 

Under  the  reign  of  this  pedantic 
and  credulous  monarch,  witchftndinff 
was  a  busy  trade  in  England,  and 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
the  kind  occurred;  amongst  otiieis 
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that  of  the  Lancashire  witches,  and 
that  of  the  witches  of  Belvoir,  who 
were  tried  and  executed  in  the  year 
1618,  for  killing,  by  their  incantations, 
the  sons  of  Francis  Manners,  Earl  of 
Rutland.  During  this  early  period  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  belief  in 
sorcery  was  prevalent  and  intense 
amongst  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  people  of  rank  and  education  were 
sometimes  weak  enough  to  have  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  professors 
of  the  black  art.  Thus  we  find  the 
dissolute  Countess  of  Essex  resorting 
to  magic  spells  to  obtain  the  love  of 
James  the  First's  disreputiible  favour- 
ite, Rochester. 

"  She  made  her  confidante  of  Mrs 
Anne  Turner,  the  widow  of  a  physician 
of  respectability,  a  woman  not  deficient 
in  beauty,  and  who  was  at  this  time  the 
mistress  of  Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring. 
With  this  worthy  companion  in  her  evil 
doings,  the  Countess  repaired  to  Dr 
Simon  Foreman,  a  magician  living  at 
Lambetli,  and  with  whom  Mrs  Turner 
appears  to  have  been  already  acquainted. 
It  was  soon  agreed  between  them  that 
Foreman  should,  by  his  magic,  bewitch 
the  Lord  Rochester,  and  so  turn  his 
affections  that  they  should  be  irrevo- 
cably fixed  on  Lady  Essex ;  and  he 
was  in. the  same  way  to  influence  Sir 
Arthur  Mainwaring  towards  Mrs  Turner. 
The  intercourse  between  the  ladies  and 
the  conjuror  became  now  frequent,  and 
he  used  all  liis  skill,  in  charms  and 
images,  to  effect  their  desire.  At  a 
sabse<iuent  period  Foreman's  wife  de- 
posed in  court,  *  that  Mrs  Turner  and 
her  husband  would  sometimes  be  locked 
up  in  his  study  for  three  or  four  hours 
together;'  and  the  Cuuntess  became  so 
intimate  that  she  spoke  of  Foreman  as 
her  '  sweet  father.*" 

Lord  Rochester  became  violently 
enamoured  of  the  Countess  of  Essex — 
ill  consequence,  as  she  believed,  of 
Foi  eman*s  charms  and  conjurations — 
and  a  guilty  intimacy  ensued.  On 
the  return  of  Lord  Essex  from 
abroad,  she  applied  to  Foreman  to 
bewitch  her  husband  in  a  contrary 
sense,  and  to  preserve  her  from  his 
love.  But  whilst  the  Doctor  was 
busy  with  philters  and  potions — none 
of  wliich,  however,  proved  effica- 
cious— Death  stepped  in  and  claimed 
the  magician  for  his  own.  Lilly,  tho 
astrologer,  who  in  his  youth  was 
Intimate    with    Foreman,  gives  the 


following  singolar  account  of  his 
sadden  decease,  which  he  received, 
he  says,  from  the  doctor^s  widow : — 

''  The  Sunday  night  before  he  died*, 
his  wife  and  he  being  at  supper  in  their 
garden-house,  she,  being  pleasant,  told 
him  that  she  had  been  informed  he 
could  resolve  whether  man  or  wife 
should  die  first.  *  Whether  shall  1/ 
quoth  she,  *  bury  you  or  nol  *  *  Oh^ 
Trunco'— for  so  he  called  her — *  thou 
shalt  bury  me,  but  thou  wilt  much 
repent  it.*  *  Yea,  but  how  long  first ! ' 
'  1  shall  die,'  said  he,  '  ere  Thursday 
night.'  Monday  came— all  was  well. 
Tuesday  came — ^he  not  sick.  Wednesday 
oame,  and  still  he  was  well ;  with  which 
his  impertinent  wife  did  much  twit  him 
in  his  teeth.  Thursday  came,  and  dinner 
was  ended — he  very  well ;  he  went  dowa 
to  the  water-side,  and  took  a  pair  of  oars 
to  go  to  some  buildings  he  was  in  hand 
with  in  Puddle-dock.  Beiug  in  the 
middle  of  the  Thames,  he  presently  fell 
down,  only  saying,  '  An  impost,  an  im- 
post,' and  so  died  a  most  tad  atorm  of 
itind  mmediaUly  foUovcivg" 

Foreman  gone.  Lady  Essex  had 
recourse  to  another  sorcerer — one 
Lavoire  or  Savory ;  but  a  scandalous 
suit  at  law,  recommended  and  inde- 
cently hurried  forward  by  James  I.^ 
at  last  proved  more  potent  than  any 
magic  arts  in  separating  her  from  her 
husband,  and  she  married  Rochester, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  carldon* 
of  Somerset.  She  had  now  no  further 
motive  for  dabbling  in  sorcery ;  and 
her  having  done  so  might  never  have 
been  publicly  known,  had  not  tho 
details  of  Foreman's  conjuration* 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  com-se 
of  the  famous  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the 
Tower.  The  charge  was  against  tha 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  for 
procuring  Overbury  to  be  poisoned 
by  their  agents.  On  the  7th  Novem- 
ber 1615,  Mrs  Turner  was  arraigned 
in  Westminster  Hall.  "  A  feeling  of 
superstitious  fear  seized  upon  tho 
assemblage,  when,  on  that  occasion, 
the  instruments  of  Foreman's  con- 
jurations were  exposed  to  view." 
These,  however,  related  to  the  at- 
tempts to  enchant  the  Earls  of  Somer- 
set and  ^  Essex,  and  in  no  way  ta 
Overbury's  murder.  "  There  was 
showed  in  court,"  says  a  manuscript 
quoted  by  Mr  Wright,  ''  certeine 
pictures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  mado. 
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in  lead,  and  also  a  mould  of  brasse, 
wherein  they  were  cast;  a  black 
scaHfe  also,  fall  of  white  crosses, 
which  Mrs  Tamer  had  in  her 
custoiUc/'  In  these  things  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  great  harm, 
bat  thej  were  followed  by  a  parcel 
of  written  charms.  *^  In  some  of 
these  parchments,"  contuiaes  the 
manuscript  cotcmporary  report  of  the 
trial,  ^*  the  devill  had  particular 
names,  who  were  conjured  to  torment 
the  Lord  Somerset  and  Sir  Arthur 
Mannering,  if  their  loves  should  not 
contynue,  the  one  to  the  Countesse, 
the  other  to  Mrs  Turner."  These 
revelations  caused  great  horror  in 
court.  ^^  The  multitude  assembled 
in  the  hall  were  involuntarily  led 
into  the  delusion  that  the  demons 
were  present  amongst  them,  witness- 
ing the  exposure  of  their  victims,  and 
suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  sensa- 
tion, '  there  was  heard  a  crack 
from  the  scaffold,  which  carryed  a 
great  fearc,  tumult,  and  commotion, 
amongst  the  spectators,  and  through 
the  hall,  every  one  fearing  hurt,  as  if 
the  devill  had  bine  present,  and 
growen  angry  to  have  bis  workman- 
shipp  known  by  such  as  were  not 
his  own  schollars.*  **  Although  not 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  his 
subject,  Mr  Wright  has  here  given 
us  an  ingenious  essay  on  the  cele- 
brated trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
and  on  the  mysterious  circumstances 
attending  Overbury^s  death.  The 
tale  has  been  often  told,  and  has 
found  a  place  in  more  than  one  col- 
lection of  cauMt  celebres;  but  there 
is  much  originality  in  the  view  Mr 
Wright  takes  of  it,  and  this  is  de- 
cideilly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  his  book.  The  Overbnry 
murder  is  one  of  those  tragical 
episodes  which  will  doubtless  ever 
remain  shrouded  in  doubt  and 
mystery — a  theme  for  the  specula- 
tions of  antiquarians  and  essayists. 
After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  centuries,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  addition  will  ever 
be  matle  to  the  little  we  already 
know  of  the  secret  history  of  the  court 
of  the  first  James. 

Exempt  from  his  father's  prejudices, 
Charles  I.,  far  from  encouraging  pro- 
secution.^  for  witchcraft,  was  prone  to 
suspect  imposture  in  such  nuttens 


and,  indeed,  more  than  once  discovered 
it  to  exist,  by  investigations  which  he 
instituted,  and  in  one  instance  per- 
sonally presided  at.  But  under  tho 
Commonwealth  the  belief  revived  in 
full  force,  and  a  great  persecution  of 
witches  took  place  in  England.  The 
fiyiiiticiim  of  the  Puritans  made  them 
give  ready  oradraoe  to  the  direct 
agency  of  Satan,  as  opposed  to  them 
and  leagued  with  the  Royalists.  What 
could  )^  more  natural  than  that  the 
fiend  should  desire  to  restore  the 
double  abominations  of  monarchy  and 
episcopacy?  Personal  and  political 
animoaities  had  probably  much  to  do 
with  the  fate  of  many  who,  at  this 
period,  suffered  as  sorcerers.  The  first 
name  upon  the  list  of  victims  is  that 
of  Dr  Lamb,  *^  who  had  been  the 
favourite  Buckingham's  domestic  ma- 
gician, and  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  London  mob  in  1640."  In  1645 
several  witches  were  seised  at  Man- 
ningtree,  condemned  and  hanged,  the 
most  important  witness  against  some 
of  them  being  the  celebrated  Matthew 
Hopkins,  who  subsequently  became  a 
sort  of  witch- finder-geneial,  making 
regular  circuits  through  certain  coun« 
ties  in  quest  of  dabblers  in  the  black 
art.  It  seems  incredible  that  in  Eng- 
land, only  two  hundred  vears  ago, 
men  and  women  should  have  bMn 
hung  up  in  dozens,  and  even  burned, 
on  such  childish  and  ridiculous  charges 
as  those  we  read  of  in  Mr  Wrisht's 
book.  Hopkins  was  frequently  him- 
self a  witness— uniting,  apparentlji 
that  character  with  the  somewhat  In- 
compatible ones  of  informer  and  pro- 
secutor. He  had  a  sort  of  man 
Friday,  named  John  Sterne,  who 
went  about  with  him  swearing  to  and 
improving  upon  any  lie  he  thought 
fit  to  promulgate.  The  chief  proof, 
often  the  only  one,  upon  which  the 
unfortunate  accused  were  found  guilty 
and  executed,  was  the  possession  of 
a  familiar  imp,  in  the  form  of  a  cat, 
dog,  or  other  animal.  One  unhappy 
old  woman,  of  the  name  of  Elisabeth 
Clarke,  was  imprisoned  by  Hopkins 
for  several  snccesi^ive  nights,  he  him- 
self sitting  up  with  her,  to  watch  for 
her  familiars,  and  to  keep  her  from 
sleeping  until  such  time  as  she  should 
eon^.  After  three  nights'  vigilance, 
the  poor  creature,  doubtless  exhausted 
and  enfeebled,  confessed  a  compact 
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with  the  fiend.  Had  conftnuitioii  «f 
the  fact  been  needed,  H  was  sapplied 
by  the  appearance  of  a  fat,  short- 
legged  dog,  white  with  sandy  spots, 
(evidently  a  tnmspit,)  of  a  greyh<Hi]id, 
and  of  a  polecat.  These  she  admitted 
to  be  familiars.  One  of  them  was 
named  Vinegar  Tom,  another  Sa^« 
and-Sngar — so,  at  least  swore  Hop- 
kins and  Sterne.  Whereupon  Elisa- 
beth Churke  was  duly  hanged.  The 
same  was  done,  at  Bury,  in  Snflblk, 
to  an  aged  clergyman,  named  Lowes, 
who  for  fifty  years  had  been  Vicar  of 
Brandeston.  Sterne  wrote  and  printed 
a  long  account  of  his  confession,  firom 
which  it  was  made  to  iq^pear  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  his 
imps  to  sink  ships  at  sea.  In  this 
affair  a  political  motive  was  easy  to 
trace,  for  Lowes  was  a  well-known 
opponent  of  the  new  chordi  gOTem* 
ment. 

*^  Hopkins  and  his  oolleagoes  wei«  en- 
couraged in  their  new  profeeaion  by  tlie 
tacit  recognition  of  Parliament^  who  Mnt 
a  commission  of  Puritanical  ministers  to 
assist  the  judges  in  the  assizes.  We  can 
trace  his  course  imperfectly  by  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  time,  which  gire  reports  of 
at  least  some  of  the  different  trials  in 
which  he  figured  as  grand  accuser ;  bol 
some  of  these  are  now  exceedingly  rare, 
and  many  no  doubt  are  lost.  He  was, 
perhaps,  at  Cambridge  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1645,  as  a  witch  was  hanged 
there  who  bad  an  imp  in  the  form  of  a 
frog." 

Early  in  1646  he  was  at  Kimbolton, 
where  he  was  assailed  in  print  by  a 
stnrdy  minister  of  the  name  of  John 
Ganle,  who*  wrote  a  pamphlet  expos- 
ing the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  his 
proceedings,  showing  how  he  and  his 
fellow  witch-finders  kept  persons  list- 
ing and  without  sleep,  sometimes 
bound  with  cords,  or  set  cross-legged, 
or  in  some  other  uneasy  attitude, 
upon  a  stool,  until  they  were  so  ex- 
hausted and  weary  of  their  lives  that 
they  confessed  anything,  scarce  know- 
ing what  they  said  or  did.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  reaction  against 
Hopkins  and  the  other  persecutors  of 
witches;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
former  to  his  native  county,  in  1647,  he 
was  assailed  by  indignant  outcries  and 
denanciations,  and  taxed  with  being 
himself  as  great  a  wizard  as  any  whose 
punishment  he  had  brought  about ;  in 


yroof  of  which  it  was  allegod  tiiat 
floow  gmtimmm  had  seised  him  and 
pot  him  to  the  Miof  flwtanniiig,  and 
that,  as  he  floated,  he  ef  eoMne  mm 
gnilly.  He  printed  a  pamphlet  in  Ids 
own  defence,  and  then  died,  of  a  ms- 
^7  •ggra^ated  by  vexation.  After 
his  death,  there  was  almost  a  eessa- 
tioa  of  witcfa-prosecotions,  althoiijg^ 
in  1649  there  were  two  or  three  exe- 
cntioitt  for  the  imaginary  crime.  T^ 
also  was  the  year  of  the  mysterious 
distnrbsnces  at  Woodstock,  attribnted 
of  course  to  snperaatoral  agency,  and 
of  which  Seott  has  so  skilfully  availed 
himself  in  one  of  the  most  pleasing  oC 
his  romances.  It  was  in  the  manth 
of  October  that  the  commissioners  so- 
pouited  to  snrvey  the  Crown  lands  nr 
sale,  took  possession  of  WoodstodL, 
qnartering  themselves  in  the  king's 
own  apartments,  making  a  kitdien  of 
his  bed-chamber,  a  brew-house  cNf  the 
council-hall,  and  using  the  dining* 
room  as  a  wood-house,  where  thSy 
stored  the  wood  of  *^that  andeot 
standard  in  the  hig^  paric,  known  of 
all  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Oak, 
which  (that  nothing  might  remain 
that  had  the  name  (rfking  affixed  to 
it)  they  digged  up  by  the  roots."  Fev 
the  first  two  or  three  days  they  weve 
unmolested,  but  then  began  a  sedes 
of  annoyances  which  compelled  them^ 
after  afelont  a  fortnight's  residence,  to 
evacuate  the  premises,  sore  in  bodj 
and  terrified  hi  spfarit.  The  practical 
jokes  played  upon  them  were  of  tin 
roughest  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
*^  hoisting  up  their  bed-foet  so>  much 
higher  than  their  heads,  that  th^ 
thought  they  should  have  been  turned 
over  and  over,  and  then  letting  them 
fall  down  with  such  force  that  their 
bodies  rebounded  from  the  bed  a  good 
distance,"  throwing  great  ^nes  and 
bones  o(  horses  upon  them  as  th^  lajr 
in  bed,  and  drenching  them  win 
buckets  of  foul  water.  ^'  The  same 
night  the  windows  were  all  broke  by 
throwing  of  stones,  and  there  was 
most  terrible  ndses  in  tiiree  sevund 
places  together  near  them.  Nay,  the 
very  rabbit-stealers  who  were  abroad 
that  night  were  so  aflfrighted  with  the 
dismal  thundering,  that  for  haste  they 
left  thehr  ferrets  in  the  holes  behind 
them,  beyond  Rosamond's  Well."  So 
the  devout  and  worshipfhl  commis- 
sioners departed,  fully  persuaded  tiiafc 
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they  had  been  persecuted  by  the  devil 
himself— then  esteemed  a  staunch  ally 
of  the  Cavaliers,  jast  as,  when  the 
tide  of  loyalty  set  in  again,  he  was 
popularly  held  to  be  in  league  with 
the  Republicans. 

As  if  Charles  IT.  had  brought  back 
with  him  from  exile  some  portion  of 
the  superstitious  and  persecuting  spirit 
spread  in  England  by  his  gran(&ther, 
the  early  years  of  the  Restoration 
witnessed  several  trials  and  executions 
for  witchcraft.  One  of  these  cases 
was  remarkable,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  celebrated  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  was  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  before 
whom  it  was  tried.  The  terms  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  ^^  made 
no  doubt  at  all  that  there  were  such 
creatures  as  witches,^*  had  doubtless 
much  weight  with  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  The  verdict  was 
guilty^  and  the  two  poor  old  women 
whom  it  concerned  were  hanged  upon 
the  following  Monday.  Trials  for 
witchcraft  continued  pretty  frequent 
up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; but  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
fhe  successor  of  Hale,  discouraged 
them,  and  so  charged  the  juries  that 
an  acquittal  seems  invariably  to  have 
ensued.  In  several  instances  the  po- 
pulace, disappointed  at  such  result*), 
had  recourse  to  the  old  trial  by 
swimming,  and  more  than  one  of 
the  patients  died  under  the  rude 
ordeal.  As  recently  as  1712,  a  Hert- 
fordshire jury  found  one  Jane  Wen- 
ham  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  form,  the  judge  was  obliged 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death ;  but 
he  subsequently  obtained  her  pardon, 
and  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Colonel 
Plummer  of  Gilston,  gave  the  poor 
woman  a  cottage  near  his  own  house. 
Strange  to  say,  several  clergymen  had 
joined  in  the  cry  against  her.  The 
affair  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the 
lime.  *'The  dispute,"  says  Mr  Wright, 
*^  seems  to  have  become  in  some  de- 
gree identified  with  the  bitter  animo- 
sities then  exi:»ting between  the  Church 
and  the  Dissenters.    It  was  just  the 


time  when  the  intolerant  ptrty,  with 
their  hero  Sacheverell,  had  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  they  seemed  not  nn- 
willing  to  recall  into  force  oven  the 
old  degrading  belief  in  witchcraft,  if 
they  could  make  it  an  instrument  for 
effecting  their  purposes.  But  the  most 
important  result  of  this  trial,  and  of 
the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
was  the  publication,  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  of  the  ^  Historical  Essay 
concerning  Witchcraft,*  bv  the  king*a 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  Dr  Francis  Hut- 
chinson.'* This  book  was  a  coup-de* 
qrace  to  witdicraft  in  England. 
Thenceforward  none  but.  the  most  ig- 
norant and  brutal  classes  of  the  popn* 
lation  would  give  ear  to  such  accusa- 
tions, or  persecute  those  against  whom 
they  were  brought.  In  France  the 
delusion  had  already,  for  neariy  half 
a  century,  been  dtscounteoanoed  by 
all  persons  with  any  pretensions  to 
education  and  enlightenment.  In 
1672,  some  Norman  shepherds  having 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sorcery, 
I-^uis  XIV.,  by  a  peremptory  order 
in  council,  had  them  set  at  liberty 
without  form  of  trial.  And  althongfa, 
eight  years  later,  Lavoisin,  Lavigoa* 
reux,  and  Lesage  were  burnt  by  judg- 
ment of  the  Chambre  ArdentCy  for 
practising  magic,  the  records  and 
memoirs  of  the  time  show  personal 
animosity  between  I^uvois  and  the 
MarechaJ  do  Luxemburg  to  have  bees 
at  the  bottom  of  that  curious  affair. 
Louvois  gratified  his  dislike  to  the 
Marshal  by  annoying  and  imprisoning 
him,  and  took  little  account  of  the 
lives  of  three  or  four  ignoble  charia- 
tans  and  pretenders  to  the  black  art. 
The  incredulity  of  Louis  XIV.  put 
witchcraft  out  of  vog^e,  and,  according 
to  the  courtier-like  belief  of  the  time, 
Satan  himself,  thus  contemned  and 
defied,  no  longer  dared  beat  up  for 
recruits  on  the  territory  of  the  Grand 
Monarquc  France  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  country  to  spurn  and 
repudiate  a  class  of  superstitions 
repugnant  alike  to  civilisation  and  to 
humanity. 
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MODERN  STATE  TBIAL9. 


PART   IV. — ^TBE  ROMANCE    07    FOSOBRT. 


A  BOLD  stroke  for  a  peerage,  cer* 
tainly,  was  that  of  *^  Alexander  Hum- 
phreys, otherwise  Alexander,  claiming 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Stirling  ;'*  and  a 
wondrous  story  of  his  alleged  doings 
was  told  in  the  High  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary at  Edinburgh,  during  an  entire 
week  commencing  on  the  29th  April 
1839.  He  was  charged  with  having 
conceived,  and  carriea  into  execution, 
a  scheme  of  fraud  and  forgery  which, 
on  being  deliberately  examined,  sug- 
gests a  fine  subject  for  psychologic^ 
study,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
true  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  projector,  and  the  estimate  which 
he  must  have  formed  of  that  of  others. 
Was  he  the  victim  of  an  imbecile 
credulity  ?  or  did  he  give  credit  for  an 
extreme  degree  of  supineness  and 
obtuseness  to  those  whom  he  sought 
80  seriously  to  affect  by  his  compre- 
hensive operations,  or  who  would 
have  to  deal  with  them  judicially  or 
otherwise  ?  Was  his  case^  however 
singular  and  suspicious  in  the  mode 
of  its  development,  nevertheless  an 
honest  and  true  one  ?  Was  he,  when 
he  stood  at  the  bar  on  a  blighting 
charge  of  Forgery, — of  "  using  ana 
uttering,^'  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  indictment,  ^^  as  genuine,  forged 
documents,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged"— of  "  wickedly  and  feloni- 
ously fabricating  false  and  simulate 
writings,  to  bo  used  as  evidence  in 
courts  of  law,  and  so  using  the  same 
as  genuine,  and  knowingly  uttering 
and  using  them  as  such,  by  producing 
the  same  as  evidence  in  courts  of 
law  " — having  formed  the  fraudulent 
design  of  procuring  himself  to  be  re- 
cognised as  Earl  of  Stirling  in  Scot- 
land, and  of  obtaining  certain  great 
estates  and  territories  in  North  Ame- 
rica  and  Scotland,  with  the  pretended 
right  of  conferring  the  honour  and 
bestowing  the  titles  of  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia,  as  being  the  representa- 
tive,  and   entitled  to  the   honours, 


privileges,  and  estates  of  William, 
first  eari  of  Stirling,"  and  '*  of  procur- 
ing loans  or  advances  of  money  from 
ignorant  and  credulous  persona,  on 
toe  faith  of  his  being  entitled  to  those 
estates  and  privileges,  as  he  ftilseh' 
represented,** — was  the  person  stand- 
ing accused  of  these  **  crimes  of  a 
heinous  nature,  and  severely  punish- 
able," all  the  while  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven,  and  according  to  the  Uwa  of 
his  country,  indeed  and  in  tmtii 
what  he  had  claimed  to  be— £abl  of 
Stirlimo  ?  If  he  were,  the  mere  im- 
putation of  such  atrocious  offoncea 
rendered  him  an  object  of  great 
sympathy,  proportionably  deepening 
with  the  peril  in  which  he  stood  of 
being  erroneously  convicted  of  those 
offences.  In  such  an  event,  we  can 
but  deplore  the  imperfection  of  human 
institutions,  so  anxiously  contrived 
for  the  investigation  of  tmth,  and 
establishing  the  distinction  between 
guilt  and  innocence.  Few  things  are 
more  profoundly  afflictbg  than  a 
clearly  proved  miscarriage  of  justice, 
operating  grievously,  or  even  fatally, 
against  the  accused.  When  it  is  the 
other  way,  it  may  well  occasion  com- 
mensurate regret  and  indignation. 
If  the  prisoner  were,  in  fact,  not  the 
Earl  of  Stirling,  the  documentary 
evidence  which  he  adduced  to  prove 
that  fact  was  of  such  a  character 
that  it  must  have  been  forged ;  for,  if 
genuine,  it  established  his  claims-lrre- 
fragably.  Then  comes  the  question- 
Did  he  adduce  that  evidence  inno* 
cently,  without  a  suspicion  of  its 
spuriousness,  being  the  dupe  of  other^ 
villainy,  though  for  his  own  direct 
and  exclusive  personal  advantage  and 
aggrandisement?  Or,  finally,  did  he 
actually  forge  that  evidence,  or  adduce 
it  with  the  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
forged?  His  guilt  would  be  in  either 
of  these  latter  cases  the  same,  both 
legally  and  morally ;  and  if  he  were 
gmlty,  then  we  should  concur  with  Mr 
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Towuscnd  in  saying  that,  "  in  tbc 
height  of  his  pretensions,  and  tho 
ability  with  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, he  has  soared  beyond  all  com- 
petitors, and  has  left  a  name  nnrivalled 
in  imposture,  since  the  days  of  Perkin 
Warbeck."* 

Put  the  case,  prospectively  and 
retrospectively,  of  a  total  stranger 
claiming  a  peerage,  by  means  of  a 
fictitious  pedigree.  First,  prosprc- 
tirefy—Qyery  link  in  tbc  chain  will 
have  to  be  forged  with  mingled  bold- 
ness and  adroitness,  for  it  will  inevi- 
tably be  tested  rigorously.  Truth 
must  be  so  skilfully  intermingled 
with  falsehood,  as  to  baffle  practised 
acutcness :  facts  and  declarations, 
written  and  oral,  must  be  arranged, 
with  reference  especially  to  dates, 
with  such  a  comprehensive  caution 
as  not  to  admit  of  conflict  with  any 
item  of  hostile  and  undoubted  proof. 
A  single  frail  link,  and  chain  and 
anchor  are  gone  !  What  consummate 
sagacity,  what  extensive  knowledge, 
what  unfaltering  patience  and  reso- 
lution, are  indispensable  as  conditions 
of  success  in  this  guilty  enterprise  ! 
The  astute  schemer  must  calculate  in 
having  hereafter,  as  it  were,  a  blood- 
hound ou  his  track.     Having  mature<l 

his  plans,  what  a  moment  is  that  of  its  duties  in  a  tnily  admirable  man- 
going  into  action— of  openly  starting  ner,  both  judges  and  counsel,  as  we 
the  case !  With  what  tremulous  shall  hereafter  have  occa.«ion  to  point 
anxiety  does  he  contemplate  each  out.  At  present,  we  cheerfully  bear 
snct^essive  stage  of  development !  How  our  testimony  to  the  discretion,  iirba- 
start,  ill  dismay,  at  the  possibility  of  nity,  and  dignity,  the  vigilant  aaga- 
some  suddenly  discovered  deticieiicy,     dty,  exhibited  by  the  Court,  aa  well 
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the  most  consummate  imposton  provv 
to  have  been  guilty  of  tame  ome  act 
or  omission  fatal  to  the  best-con- 
certed scheme— to  have  gone  mneh 
too  far  beyond,  or  fallen  far  ahoit  of, 
what  was  necessary.  It  may  l>e  called 
being  wise  after  the  event ;  bat  so  it 
is,  and  is  perhaps  ordained  to  be— a 
truth  consolatory  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  legal  investiga- 
tion, and  vindicating  public  justice ; 
stimulating  them  to  the  exhibition  of 
patient  vigilance. 

IIow  far  the  foregoing  remarks  may 
prove  applicable,  if  at  all,  to  the  facta 
of  the  case  now  under  consideration, 
we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  determine 
when  he  shall  have  been  pnt  in  pos- 
session of  them ;  for  till  then  we  in- 
tend to  withhold  the  result  of  the 
trial— the  verdict  of  the  jury — which 
may,  in  some  respects,  not  a  little 
surprise  him.  The  whole  case  ap- 
pears to  us  pervaded  by  the  very  spirit 
of  romance — exciting  and  sustaining 
curiosity  and  interest  to  the  very  last. 
In  our  present  Number,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  proceed  farther  than  collect- 
ing the  materials,  and  having  them 
ready  for  investigation  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary — which  performed 


inconsistency,  contradiction,  impossi- 
bility, or  niiltxiked-for  consequences 
of  steps  deemod  to  have  l)een  most 
profoundly  well  considered ! 

And  n troRprctivelif — when  the  ficti- 
tious pedigree  has  been  annihilated 
—with  what  feelings  of  mortification 
must  the  defeated  schemer  review  his 
course  of  procedure,  wondering  at  the 
shortsi^'htedness  which  had  failed  to 
prfivido  against  this,  that,  or  the 
other  contingency — which,  as  it  has 
tumtfl  out^  rould  have  been  done  so 
easilv  and  safelv ! 

*"  A  riiFM  apon  my  patv. 
That  tlii-  fi>ii^  Milt  nij  stupid  Louil-'winked  ere 
Perceived  not  !'* 

For  it  will  fny{uently  be  found  that 


as  the  acutoness,  learning,  and  eio* 
quence  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides. 
The  present  isprotmbly  one  of  the  most 
remarkabh*  trials  occurring  in  the  whole 
annals  of  Scottish  jurisprudence.  It 
will  lie  our  endeavour  to  extricate  the 
facts  of  the  case  from  the  technicalities 
and  complicities  in  which  they  were 
necessarily  involved  at  the  trial, — as 
we  go  on  indicating  several  points  of 
interesting  contrast  between  Scottish 
and  English  criminal  pnicedure.  Wc 
regn*t  being  unable  conscientiously  to 
express  our  obligation  to  Mr  Towns- 
end,  with  re8p<'ct  to  his  account  of 
*^  The  trial  of  Alexander  Alexander, 
claiming  to  be  Earl  of  Stiriing,forthe 
crime  of  Forgery/'  lie  is  indebted 
for  his  materials  (without  acknow- 
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Mgi»g  it)  to  Mr  Swinton,  an  adro* 
eate  at  the  Scotch  Bar,  and  now  Pro- 
foaaor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Uniyenitjr 
of  Bdinbnrgfa,  who,  in  1839,  published 
an  elaborate  and  authentic  acconnt  of 
the  trial,  in  an  octavo  volnme,*  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  careful  revision 
by  the  presiding  judge  and  the 
oounsel,  of  those  parts  of  the  caae 
more  immediately  concerning  the  part 
which  they  bore  in  the  proceedings. 
The  evidence  is  also  given  at  length, 
as  well  as  all  the  instruments  of  evi- 
dence, and  several  interesting  docu- 
ments tendered  in  proof,  but  rc()ected, 
yet  throwing  light  on  some  of  the  most 
obscure  parts  of  the  case.  The  alleged 
forgeries  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  one  of  them,  incomparably 
the  most  interesting,  (a  map,  with  a 
great  number  of  indorsements  upon 
it,)  forms  the  subject  of  a  large  sheet 
of  fac-simile.  Mr  Townsend  does  not 
seem  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
case ;  the  facts  of  which,  as  presented 
in  the  full  report  of  the  trial,  un- 
doubtedly demand  some  effort  in  order 
to  present  them  succinctly  and  popu- 
larly, so  as  to  reward  the  attention 
bestowed  on  them,  not  only  by  general 
readers,  but  by  students  in  jurispru- 
dence. His  introductory  observations, 
however,  are  interesting  and  perti- 
nent. He  points  attentionf  to  ^^  the 
marked  increase  in  all  the  crimes 
which  require  superior  intelligence 
rather  than  brute  force  for  their  suc- 
cessful accomplishment,  and  which 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  misapplied 
imion  of  talent  and  education,''  and 
also  ^^  to  the  temptation  afforded  to 
persons  of  comparative  refinement — 
of  cool  head  and  callous  heart — ^by 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death  for  crimes  against  property" 
[only,]  ^^  to  adventure  in  forbidden 
ways  of  enriching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbours,  where 
failure  and  detection  would  not  involve 
their  personal  safety,"  [by  which  he 
means  their  lives.]  He  proceeds  to 
give,  briefly,  three  or  four  ^^  modem 
instances,"  amongst  which  are  the 
monstrous  fabrication  of  a  mural 
tablet,  ^^  with  all  the  signs  of  anti- 
quity and  convenient  dates,"  in  the 


lateodeibnited  ^'Tra^PearagB^caset 
and  which  created  aadi  a  vivid  dis- 
play of  indignation  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  another  recent  case,  tiial 
of  a  ndnister  of  religion,  *'  tJie  Bev. 
WUUam  BaUey,  Cierl^  LL.D.,"  which 
Is  of  such  an  astounding  character^ 
that  we  shall  present  its  leading  fea- 
tures to  the  reader  previons  to  en- 
tering on  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Bailey,  minister 
of  St  Peter's,  Queen  Square,  West- 
minster, was,  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  an  attractive  preacher,  and 
highly  respected  by  his  congreemtioB. 
Happening  to  see  a  paragraim  in  a 
newspaper  announcing  the  recent 
death  of  an  obscure  miser  named 
Smith,  of  enormous  wealth,  with  no 
near  relatioDS,  and  so  uneducated  as 
to  be  scarcely  able  to  write  his  name» 
the  deadly  idea  occurred  to  him,  sug- 
gested by  that  Evil  One  against  whose 
temptations  his  life  had  been  spent  hi 
warning  others,  of  setting  up  a  ficti- 
tious dSdm  to  a  large  sum  of  money, 
as  due  to  his  sister,  from  the  deceased 
miser!  He  pitched,  doubtiess  for 
greater  probabUity's  sake,  upon  the 
mctionsd  snm  of  £2875,  and  hi  doe 
time  forwarded  to  the  executors  copies 
of  two  instruments,  an  **  I  O  U,** 
and  a  promissory  note  for  that  amount, 
purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
miser,  and  given  to  **Miss  Anne 
Bailey,  of  45  Upper  Arthur  Street, 
Belfast,  for  value  received  from  her,  in 
cash  advanced  by  her  on  loan  to  me. 
TFt^eM— William  BaUey,  Gleik, 
LL.D.,  minister  of  St  Peter's,  Queen 
Square,  Westminster."  Not  a  littie 
astonished  by  this  sudden  application, 
their  testator  having  died  worth  seve- 
ral hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  no 
trace  existing  among  his  papers  of  any 
transaction  m  which  the  name  <h 
Bailey  occurred — none  of  his  acquaint- 
ances having  ever  heard  of  the  name 
of  Bailey,  as  known  to  the  testatoir — 
the  executors  resolved  to  rerist  the 
action,  and  put  tiie  plahitiff  to  sworn 
proof  in  a  public  court  of  justice. 
The  reverend  gentieman  stepped 
boldly  into  the  box;  first  produced  an 
account-book,  containhig  various  en- 
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tries  of  loans  by  his  sister  to  Smith, 
the  deceased  miser ;  and  then  swore 
point  blank  to  his  having  witnessed 
the  miser's  signature  to  the  *^  I  O  U,** 
in  tlie  vestry-room  of  St  Peter's! /im/ 
before  divine  service  !  at  seven  o'cIocIe 
ou  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  12th 
Angnst!  Ills  evidence— the  whole 
story— was  totally  disbelieved;  his 
pretended  vouchers  were  impounded, 
and  he  was  committed  on  the  charge 
of  forgery.  How  shall  we  proceed 
with  the  frightful  facts  elicited  at  his 
trial  for  that  oflfcnce  ?  First  of  all,  it 
was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that,  at 
tiie  precise  period  pitched  upon  by  the 
miserable  forger  as  that  on  which  he 
had  witnessed  the  signature  of  the 
miser,  the  latter  had  been  in  company 
for  two  hours  with  a  friend,  a  builder 
in  the  Ilampstead  lioad,  whose  reason 
for  remembering  the  circumstance 
was,  that  it  was  his  wedding-day  I 
But  scarcely  half  of  this  tale  of 
horror  has  yet  been  told.  Not  con- 
tented with  having  committed  per- 
jury himself,  he  procured,  and  en- 
deavoured to  procure,  others  to  per- 
jure themselves,  in  order  to  support 
this  dismal  fable  concemiug  Smith's 
signature !  lie  had  met  iu  the 
Drorapton  Koad  a  poor  Irishman  who 
sold  fruit  by  the  roadside,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  become  a  witness  at 
the  trial  of  an  action !  ^'  I  looked  at 
him,"  said  the  man,  '^and  admired 
what  he  meant,  but  I  said  ^  yes,'  to 
see  what  liis  motive  was."  The  reve- 
reud  delinquent  then  gave  him  a 
shilling,  aud  told  him  to  call  at  his 
house  the  next  day ;  aud  on  his  doing 
so,  gave  him  a  written  paper,  which 
ho  was  to  commit  to  memory — the 
purport  being,  that  he  hofi  seen  Smith 
go  into  the  vestry  of  St  Peter  s^  and 
come  out  ncfnin  in  ^fivr  minutes^  Jhl' 
lowed  bit  Dr  Bailty  in  his  surplice,  on 
the  evenintj  of  the  Vlth  Adjust!  The 
man  preserved,  and  oxbibitcd  in 
court,  at  the  trial  of  l)r  Bailey,  this 
blighting  evidence  of  guilt!  The 
witness  had  been  taken  to  the  Ex- 
chequer OlHcc,  and  there  had  signed 
hist  false  depoitilions :  but  when  sent 
ilown  to  swear  publicly  in  court  to 
the  falsehood,  ^'  hi^  flesh,"  he  said, 
*^  crawled  on  his  bones,  and  he  ran 
away  !*'  Yet  again — the  prisoner 
had  given  £:»0  to  a  reduced  trades- 
man to  swear  to  the  same  falichood, 


and  he  did  so  swear,  as  he  confessed ! 
Uie  Doctor  havioff  told  him  that, 
**  unless  he  did,  the  Doctor*8  slater 
was  in  danger  of  being  robbed  of 
£8000 1"  Dr  Bailey's  written  Instmc- 
tions  to  both  witnesses  were  pro- 
duced in  conrt,  and  proved,  on  his 
trial  I  Nor  have  we  even  yet  reached 
the  depth  to  which  this  abandoned  of 
Grod  descended  in  the  abyss  of  guilt. 
He  called  several  unfortunate  women 
— discharged  servants,  milliners,  and 
others  —  whom  he  had  tutored  to 
swear  to  different  portions  of  the 
imaginary  transaction  between  him- 
self and  Smith !  But  the  prosecu- 
tion, aided  by  secret  memoranda 
which  they  had  discovered  in  Dr 
Bailey's  desk,  easily  rent  this  black 
tissue  of  perjury.  Finally,  as  though 
to  add  an  infernal  glare  to  these  atro- 
cities, Dr  Bailey  succeeded  in  pro- 
dndng  several  witnesses,  of  unquea- 
tionable  respectability,  who  conscien- 
tiously deposed  to  his  eminence  as  a 
Treacher,  and  the  estimation  in  wbicli 
e  was  held  as  a  man  of  moral  worth  1 
All,  however,  was  in  vain:  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  transported  for  life. 
*^How  venial,"  justly  observes  Mr 
Townsend,  **  in  comparison  with  his 
double  guilt,  yet  how  sad  in  contrast, 
the  sin  and  punishment  of  Dr  DoddP 
We  conceive  that  few  cases  blacker 
than  this  are  on  reconl  in  the  annals 
of  crime.  It  were  vain  to  speculate 
on  the  state  of  mind  and  of  feeling  of 
an  accepted  and  successful  minister 
of  religion,  who  could  conceive,  and 
proceed  deliberately  to  carry  into 
execution,  as  he  did,  the  idea  of  such 
enormous  atrocity! 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  to  tlie 
remarkable  case  of  the  claimant  of 
the  Stirling  Peerage.  It  occnrrcd 
twelve  years  ago,  at  Edinburgh,  bo- 
fore  a  Scottish  jury  consisting  of 
fifteen^  instead  of  twelve,  as  in  Bog- 
land  and  Ireland — the  decision  of  a 
majority  being  sufficient  to  determine 
the  result.  There  were  fourjodges, 
constituting  the  High  Conrt  of  Jns- 
ticiary-^I^rd  Meadowbank,  Lord 
Mackenzie,  I^ord  Moncrieff,  and  Loid 
Cockbum.  The  case  of  the  Crown 
was  conducted  partially  by  Mr  Rnth- 
crfnrd,  then,  and  still,  the  Lord- Advo- 
cate, but  principally  by  the  then 
Solicitor- General,  (now  Lord  Ivor}*,) 
Mr  Cosmo  Innes,  aud  Mr  Handyside; 
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that  of  tho  prisoner,  called  in  Soot- 
land  ''  the  Panel,''  by  Mr  Robertson, 
(now  Lord  Robertson,)  Mr  Anderson, 
and  Mr  Inglis.  The  court  was 
crowded  to  excess  thronghoat  the 
whole  trial,  which  lasted  an  entire 
week,  attracting  great  attention,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  at  Paris, 
which  sapplied  witnesses  eminent  as 
antiquaries  and  otherwise.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  attended  by  a  singular  and 
touching  manifestation  of  chivalrous 
devotion  to  his  interests,  and  enthu- 
siastic confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
honour,  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  chief 
friends,  a  highly  distinguished  and 
eminent  British  officer.  Colonel 
Charles  D'Aguilar,  then  Deputy-Ad- 
jutant-General  of  the  forces  in  Ire- 
Land.  This  gentleman  not  only  took 
his  seat,  in  the  first  instance,  beside 
the  prisoner,  but  remained  there  till 
the  last  moment  of  the  trial,  when 
the  prisoner  was  carried  out  of  court 
in  a  swoon,  on  hearing  the  y^dict 
announced.  This  gallant  officer  was 
the  last  witness  called  on  behalf  of 
the  defence ;  stated  that  he  had  been 
an  affectionate  schoolfellow  of  the 
prisoner  forty  years  before;  and, 
though  having  little  or  no  subsequent 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  had 
constantly  corresponded  with  him 
during  that  long  interval.  The  last 
questions  proposed  to  him  were  as 
follows : — 

"  Q. — *  From  your  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Lord  Stir- 
ling, what  is  your  opinion  of  him  as  a 
man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman? ' 

"^.— *I  think,'  replied  Colonel 
D'Aguilar  with  dignity, '  my  presence 
here  to-day  b  the  best  answer  to  that 
question.  Nothing  on  earth  would 
have  induced  me  to  stand  where  I  do, 
before  this  court,  if  I  did  not  believe 
Lord  Stirling  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
a  dishonourable  action.  If  the  cor- 
respondence of  an  individual  can  in 
any  manner  be  relied  on  as  an  index 
to  his  mind  and  character,  I  have  in 
my  possession,  in  the  letters  of  Lord 
Stirling,  what  will  afford  the  best 
proof  of  his  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity.' "♦ 

A  second,  and  in  all  respects  similar 
testimony,  was   borne   by   another 


gentleman  of  nnqnealionaUe  hoooar 
and  povition  in  sociefy,  Mr  Hardinire, 
of  Bole  Hall,  near  Tamworth,  a  mo- 
tive of  the  lale  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

**  Q.— *  Yon  know  the  prisoner  inti^ 
matelv  ?* 

''  A. — *  I  have  constantly  corres- 
ponded with  him,  and  know  him*— to 
far  as  one  man  can  know  another.' 

**  (2.—^  What  is  yonr  opinion  of  him 
as  a  man  of  moral  principle  and 
honour? ' 

'^  A, — '  If  I  were  to  point  ont  amaa 
as  remarkable  for  the  strictest  honour, 
I  would  name  I^rd  Sdiiing.  When 
at  school,  he  was  universally  bdoved 
by  every  individnal.  .  .  lintro- 
dnced  him  to  Shr  Robert  Peel.  In  his 
letters  to  me  I  never  saw  an  expres* 
sion  that  was  not  honourable  to  hia 
head  and  heart.  There  is  no  man  in 
existence  more  honourable,  in  my 
opinion,  than  he :  as  to  that,  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  him,  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence.' "t 

Of  such  evidence  as  this,  the  jnriso- 
ner's  counsel  did  not  fail  to  mak^  the 
most ;  but  the  Solicitor-General  as- 
sailed it  thus : — 

**  It  cannot  avail  the  prisoner  hen. 
Evidence  to  character  may  avail  the 
accused  where  the  case  hangs  m 
ctubio,  but  not  where  the  evidence  is 
clear  against  the  party.  The  circom- 
stances  in  which  the  prisoner  was 
placed,  and  the  very  ena  at  which  he 
was  idming,  nuui  have  made  Upari  of 
hU  game  to  pre$erve  and  heep  ^  me 
good  character  which  he  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  possessed.  He  was  lum- 
ing  to  obtain  high  honours  and 
extensive  lands  and  estates,  a^d  It 
was  necessary  foft  his  success  that  be 
should  conduct  himself  as  a  gentle- 
man. I  have  no  doubt  that,  being  a 
very  clever  man,  he  could  so  conduct 
himsdf  as  to  preserve  the  flood  im- 
presiion  wUeh  hadftom  the  first  been 
laid  in  the  eariy  attachment  of  un- 
suspecting and  afibctionate  boyhood. 
But  all  this  must  yield,  if  there  be 
real  evidence  of  crime."  X 

To  this,  which,  however  Just  and 
forcible,  would  be  conridered,  at  the 
Ehj^h  Bar,  WAperhq^  pressing  with 
somewhat  unusual  sevmty  upon  a 
prisoner  so  i^tuated,  his  counsel  an- 
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introduced  to  a  personage,  one  Made* 
nioiselle  le  Normand,  who  was  des* 
tined  to  figure  prominently  in  his 
after  history.  She  was  an  aathoress 
of  some  little  repute,  but  better  known 
as  the  Parisian  SyhU — in  plain  Eng- 
lish, she  was  a  fortune*teller  by  means 
of  cards,  (  Tireur  dea  cartes  ;*)  and  she 
told  Mr  Humphreys  his  fortune,  Hie 
paying  her  five  napoleons) — viz.,  *'Mar 
he  would  encounter  many  toils  and  di$' 
tresses^  butshouldatlengtharrive  at  great 
honoursy  How  he  supported  himself 
in  France  is  unknown ;  but,  in  1814, 
he  and  Mrs  Humphreys  came  OTer  to 
England,  and  settled  at  Worcester 
with  very  limited  means.  He  became 
an  usher  at  a  respectable  school,  then 
called  Netherton  House,  but  shortly 
afterwards  was  the  master  of  the 
establishment.  It  would  seem,  also, 
that  he  carried  on  to  a  little  extent, 
about  the  same  time,  the  somewhat 
incongruous  business  of  a  wine-mer- 
chant, and,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  in 
exceedingly  straitened  circumstances. 
How  it  came  to  pass  seems  a  mya- 
tery ;  but  about  a  year  after  his  in- 
auspicious settlement  at  Worcester— 
▼ia.,  in  1815  and  1816 — he  oonceiTed 
the  bold  and  bright  idea  of  daimiag 
the  old  Scottish  earldom  of  Stir- 
ling, together  with  consideraJUe 
estates  in  Scotland,  and  vast  posses- 
sions in  British  North  America,  al- 
leged to  be  annexed  to  the  title. 
The  dazzling  link  of  assumed  con- 
nection with  these  aristocratic  pre- 
tensions was  his  mother.  She  and 
her  husband  seem  to  have  gone  down 
to  their  graves,  however  —  he  in 
France  in  1807,  and  she  in  En^and 
in  1814 — without  ever  having  even 
hinted  the  existence  of  any  such 
claims  as  their  son  was  now  starting, 
within  a  little  more  than  a  year  aftttr 
his  mother's  death;  unless,  indeed, 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
extraordinary  statements  made  some 
eleven  or  twelve  years  afterwards,  by 
Mr  Humphreys*  sister,  a  lady  at  Man- 
chester, (under  the  name  of  *^  Eliza,*' 
commonly  called  Lady  Eliza  Ponnt- 
neyO  who  deponed  that  she  had  often 
heard  her  mother  say  to  her  children 
that  ^^  they  had  noble  blood  in  their 
veins,'*  and  had  heard  her  ^ceased 


HUber  ^'freque&fly  call  her  moUier 
biteoontess;'*  but  thai;  bar  motber, 
^  being  a  person  of  great  hnmOity, 
and  perfectly  nnoatentatloQa,  did  not 
take  npon  henelf  the  title;**  tlmt  her 
mother  bad  repeatedly  said  tiiat  she 
had  heard  her  mother  say  that  she 
had  an  emblasoned  pedi^«e  of  the 
Earla  of  Stiriing,  setting  forth  their 
marriages,  iaaae,  and  deecent,  bnt 
which  had  been  surreptitiously  taken 
away  or  stolen  ih)m  bar ;  together 
with  divers  other  family  pi4)ers  and 
valuable  doenments  respec^g  the 
title  and  descent  oC  the  Earl  of  Stir* 
ling  to  her  flunily ;  and  riie  had  also 
heard  her  mother  say  tJiat  die  had 
two  brothers,  John  and  Besi^amm^ 
who  had  AiUy  intended  asanming  their 
peerage  honours,  had  not  earlv  death 
cut  them  off  in  the  prime  of  lire;  also 
that  they  died  unmarried,  aa  did  her 
eldest  sister,  Mary ;  wliereby  she  (Uia 
mother  of  the  deponent^  said  she 
beUeved  herself  to  be  the  last  of  her 
liamily  of  the  Aletxanden^  who  were 
entitled  to  be  Earla  of  Stfa-ling:  all 
.  which  particulars  the  deponent  consi- 
dered ^  were  matters  of  notoriety  in 
the  then  cfarde  of  her  mother's  fHenda ; 
hoi  she  did  not  know  of  meyef  Uutf 
friends  wha  were  Itoi  iilwe.''t  The 
value,  however,  which  was  set  upon 
these  reminiscences,  by  those  meet 
afifeeted  by  them,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  foct,  that  this  lady  was  not 
called  aa  a  witneea  on  behalf  of  her 
brother  at  the  trial,  though  she  migUt 
have  been,  (and  though  the  prlsona'a 
counsel  were  challenged  by  the  Crown 
to  produce  her,t)  and  the  depfoaition 
oontainiag  theee  critical  statements 
was  printed  with  the  *^  Additional 
Defonoes**  fj^ven  hn  by  the  prisoner! 
It  is  fnr  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
probabilHv  that  such  a  state  of  fhcts 
really  existed— that  Mr  and  Mrs 
Alexander  oonld  have  entertained  the 
idea,  and  freely  spoken  of  such  criti- 
cal family  matters,  without  any  disin- 
terested respectaUe  person  being  pro- 
ducible to  attest  the  fkct  of  their 
having  done  so,  and  of  their  haTlng 
taken  a  sin^^e  step  to  investigate 
their  supposed  rights*  or  prosecute 
their  imposing  damis.  The  reader's 
particular  attention,  ho  wsfver.  Is  oalled 
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to  the  fact  of  this  lady  barixig  made    aoder.*'t     -Aoing  (m  die  advioe  of 


tbese  statementa  so  early  as  Jamiary 
1826,  and  of  ber  brotber,  tbe  prisoner, 
then  availing  himself  of  them.  Tbe 
nature  of  some  of  tbese  representa- 
tions may  berMfter  throw  light  npon 
some  dark  and  intricate  passages  in 
this  remarkable  history ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  ladj's  state- 
ments were  not  brought  before  the 

The  first  evidence  there  was  of  the 
prisoner's  stirring  in  the  matter  of  his 
claims  to  tbe  peerage,  consisted  of  a 
statement  made  at  the  trial  by  a  Mr 
Corrie,  a  solicitor  at  Birmingham, 
who  had  acted  in  that  capacity  to  the 
prisoner's  father,  and  been  a  trustee 
nnder  his  will.  He  said  that  he  first 
heard  from  the  prisoner  himself  of  his 
claims  in  1815  or  1816;  bnt  that  on 
his  saying  **  he  had  no  documents^  or 
no  effectual  documents,  to  support 
them,'*  Ibfr  Corrie  had  ^*  declined  to 
act  for  him  then."  ♦  Sometime  after- 
wards, however,  he  met  with  persons 
exhibiting  greater  zeal  and  enterprise 
on  his  behalf;  but  they  do  not  come 


counsel  and  bis  legal  agents,  be  ven* 
tnred  next  to  take  up  tbe  Peeraae 
title  of  the  noble  family  of  which  be 
aspired  to  be  the  representative ;  and 
on  the  2d  June  1825,  actually  at- 
tended at  tbe  election  of  a  Scottish 
representative  Peer  in  tbe  room  of  the 
recently  deceased  Lord  Balcarres, 
answered  to  the  name  of  The  Earl  of 
Stirfinpy  and  having  tendered  bis  vote, 
it  was,  necessarily,  recorded  by  the 
official  clerks!  This  feat  he  long 
afterwards  justly  characterised  as  **  a 
serious  blunder;*'  adding,  that  ^^  it 
was  beginning  where  he  should  have 
ended. **§  He  founded  his  daim,  be 
it  obser^'ed,  on  this  occasion— as,  in- 
deed, ever  after — upon  "  a  royal  char^ 
ter^  or  Utters  patent  of  Noiodamus^ 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Seotiand, 
dated  the  Itk  December  1639,  granted 
by  King  Charles  I.  in  favour  of  IFi?- 
liam.  Earl  of  Stirling.'^  This  alleged 
charter  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
entire  structure,  whether  of  fact  or  of 
fiction,  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
It  is  necessary  now,  however,  briefly 


on  tbe  stage  till  after  an  interval  of    but  cleariy,  to  set  before  tbe  reader 


neariy  seven  or  eight  years — by  which 
time  lie  would  seem  to  have  entered 
into  confidential  relations  with  more 
than  one  professional  adviser — among 
whom  was  a  Mr  ThomM  Christofther 
Banks^  the  author  of  a  work  on  dor- 
mant and  extinct  peerages,!  and  who 
will  presently  appear  on  the  scene 
frequently  and  decisively.  Acting 
under  this  gentleman's  advice,  early 
in  tbe  year  1824,  Mr  Humphreys 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  royal 
licence  to  assume  his  mother  s  maiden 
name  of  Alexander — also  that  of  tbe 
Stiriiog  family— but  without  any  inti- 
mation to  the  authorities  of  any  par- 
ticular reason  which  he  had  fordoing 
so.  Thenceforward,  he  wrote  him- 
self **  Alexander  Humphreys  Alex- 


the  time  and  manner  of  the  original 
ennobling  of  the  Stiriing  fiimily. 

Sir  William  Alexander, 'a  oonrtier, 
and  at  the  time  Secretary  of  State  of 
James  I.,  obtained  from  him  in  a.d. 
1621  a  charter  granting  him  tbe  terri- 
tory of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  seven  years 
afterwards— viz.,  on  the  2d  Febroarf 
1 628,  he  received  from  Cbariea  I.  a 
grant  of  the  province  since  called 
Canada.  Two  years  subsequently — 
viz.,  on  the  4th  September  16dO|  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  of  Stiriing,  by  patent  to  him 
and  ''  his  heirs  male;'"  ana  finally,  three 
years  afterwards — vis.,  on  the  14th 
June  l«>3d,  on  occasion  of  tbe  latter 
King's  coronation — he  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Eari  of  Stirling  and 


*  Swinton,  p.  183.  f  1  Townsend,  409. 

t  It  is  a  commonly-raceiTed  notion  that  a  penon  cannot  chjinge  his  farname  with- 
out a  royal  licence  ;  bat  this  ia  altogether  erroneoui.  Any  person  may  change,  or  add 
to,  or  sink  his  surname,  at  his  will,  "  and  work  his  way  in  the  world  with  his  new 
name  a.«  he  best  can/'  said  the  late  Chief-Jostice  Tindal,  in  the  ca«e  of  Danes  r. 
Lerondi^,  "  provided  it  be  not  for  the  purpose  of  fraad.*'  The  roral  licence  serves 
only  to  aatheaticmte  and  facilitate  the  eridenet  of  sach  change. 

<$  Thi«  statement  is  taken  from  a  book  pnblithed  by  the  i^isoner  in  1836,  entitled, 
**  NarratiTe  of  the  oppre^ire  Ijiw  Proceedings,  and  other  Measures  resorted  to  by  the 
British  Government,  and  nnmeroofl  priTate  indiriduals.  to  overpower  the  Eairl  of 
Stirling,  and  subvert  his  lawftal  rights.     Written  by  himself.'* 
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Viscoant  Canada,  by  patent  to  him, 
and,  again  be  it  noted,  '^his  heirs 
maU.^^  He  took  possesaion  of  all  tiie 
rast  territory  which  had  been  granted 
to  him,  and  his  son  spent  some  time 
in  America  regulating  the  afifairs  of  the 
colony.  The  first  £ari  died  in  London 
in  Febmary  1640 ;  and  with  his  death, 
soflSce  it  shortly  to  state,  terminated 
the  connection  of  the  Sthrling  family 
with  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  It  is 
not  altogether  needless  to  advert  to 
the  varioQs  changes  of  ownership  be- 
tween England  and  France  which 
these  proyinces  underwent,  down  to 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718. 

The  first  Earl  of  Stirling  had  nine 
children — i.e.  seven  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  had  four  successors  in 
his  earldom,  the  last  of  whom,  Henry, 
the  fifth  earl,  died  without  issue  on 
the  4th  December  1739.  The  link  in 
the  chain  of  descent  with  which  we 
are  specially  concerned  is  that  of 
John,  the  fourth  son  of  the  first  Eaii : 
since  the  prisoner's  case  was,  that  he 
was  descended  fiK)m  this  son  John. 
The  prisoner  appears  to  have  been 
the  second  claimant  of  the  peerage. 
The  first  was  a  WiUiam  Alexander^ 
surveyor-general  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  afterwards  a  general  in 
the  American  army.  In  1759-60  this 
gentleman,  (whose  name,  position, 
and  claim  most  be  borne  in  mind,) 
assumed  the  title,  and  presented  to  the 
Sovereign,  for  the  recognition  of  his 
honours,  a  petition,  which  was  re* 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Two 
years  afterwards,  however,  (10th 
March  1762)  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges resolved  that  he  had  not  estab- 
lished his  claim,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  he,  or  any  person  claiming  under 
him,  should  not  be  admitted  to  vote 
at  the  elections  of  peers  of  Scotland, 
and  that  ho  ^*  be  ordered  not  to  priB- 
sume  to  take  upon  himself  the  aaid 
title,  honour,  and  dignity,  until  Us 
claim  shall  have  been  allowed  in  doe 
course  of  law."*  There  the  matter 
ended,  and  the  dormant  title  of  Stir- 
ling had  rest  for  fifty-three  yean— 
viz.,  till  the  year  181($N*.when  the  pii- 
souer  so  suddenly  revived  it  in  order 


to  claim  it  as  his  own.  When  w# 
MTtod  with  him— tLb.,  on  the  2d 
June  1826— he  was  daiming  to  YOte  in 
the  election  of  a  representauTe  peer  of 
Scotland.    We  next  find  him  inati- 

linn  in  Sootlaadt 
,  18|6,  ibr  jproGiir* 
ing  mmseir  to  be  dechuned  hdr  to 


moAer:  on  which  occasion  he  stvled 
himself  Alexander  Humphreys  Alex- 
ander, Earl  of  StirUng.''  On  this 
occasioa  two  documents  were  pro- 
duced f  of  great  importance,  and  of 
which  more  will  be  presently  said — 
via.,  an  uffidaoU  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  a  Hetvry  AUx/mdtt^  16th 
July  1728,  and  *'  a  statement"  \xy  a 
WHUam  Qwdim,  dated  the  UA 
January  1728;  both  attested  by  a 
Thomas  Comfers^  on  the  10th  and  20th 
July  in  the  same  year;— the  whole 
tending  to  establish  the  fad  of  Uie 
then  existinff  charter  of  Navodamus^ 
on  which  the  prisoner's  claim  was 
founded,  an4  aUo  some  links  in  his 
pedigree.  ThispreUmhiarystqihav- 
bg  been  taken,  he  qipears  to  have 
returned  to  Worcester,  and  there 
carried  on  an  extensive  correqKmd- 
ence,  having  for  its  otjecta  the  dia* 
ooveiy  of  evidaice  in  support  of  hia 
daiinsi  and  roMi^liNPis  oathe  aeeorilgr 
of  his  alleged  r^htfhl  poasessiona  m 
America  and  Scotland!  Mr  Banks 
was  despatched  to  North  America  to 
publish  and  assert  the  prisoner's  lights 
as  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  also  to  search 
for  evidence ;  and  he  soon  sent  home 
flourishing  accounts  of  the  success  of 
his  misaton.  ''By  all,''  says  the 
mrisoner  in  a  letter  to  a  firiend  at 
Glasgow,^  ''  he  was  received  in  a 
most  flattering  manner.  The  British 
consul  had  tendered  him  his  servioea 
in  a  very  haiktoome  manner  by  letter. 
...  It  is  now  confidently  antici- 
pated the  Congress  will  grant  aie  # 
location  c^^Sm  miZfioM  ^oMf,  (whi^ 
is  found  to  be  Mof  ime-liomhErtA  part  of 
the  lands  originally  granted— all  con- 
vertible at  once,  at  common  market 
price,  Into  cash  I)  and  will  be  more 
than  one  miUlon  steriing."  J^oht 
months  afterwards  (26th  Ja|y  uSt) 
hb  exnltingly  announced  trnk  fisats 


*  Journal  of  the  Route  of  Lotds,  vol.  zxz.  p.  186.  f  Swiatoa,  p.  105. 

t  Sirinton,  p.  is.,  note.— LtHer  dated  24th  Noftaber  1898.    (The  letttn  appeaiw 
ing  here  are  among  those  aeist4  at  the  prisoner^i  hmam,  and  deposited  at  the  Josli* 

ciary  Office.) 
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on  the  part  of  his  successfnl  agent  and 
pioneer,  Mr  Banks : — ^*  I  make  haste 
to  inform  3*0 u  that  the  charter  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  upon  the  record  of  tlie 
Great  Seal  at  Edinburgh.  Mr  Banks 
has  in  his  possession,  and  is  using  at 
tliis  time,  with  complete  effect,  in 
America,  all  the  office  copies  of  that 
and  the  other  charters  which  the  first 
Earl  of   Stiriing   obtained."      ''By 


[April, 

instrument  which  proved  the  Jirst 
article  of  indictment  against  the  pri- 
soner. ^Ir  Banks  gives,  in  the  last- 
cited  letter,  the  following  account  of 
this  truly  wonderful  windfall.  He 
foond  it  in  a  parcel,  which  had 
been  left  at  his  hotel  in  Dublin,  by 
some  stranger,  '^  a  person  with  whom 
he  had  had  no  commnnications.*' 
But   discovering   an    all  -  important 


degrees  all  the  valuable  papers  of    indorsement   upon  it,  verifying  the 


authenticity  of  the  document,    and 
signed  *'  f homos  Conyers^  10th  Jnly 
1723,*'  he  returned  to  Cariow,  which 
he  had  visited  on  the  preceding  occa- 
sion, and  found  out  a  Mrs  Fairclough, 
who    had    some    knowledge   of  the 
faniilv  of  Convcrs:   and  Mr  Banks 
was  at  length  led  to  believe,  that  thid 
mysterious  parcel  had  come  from  her 
husband,  who  had  gone  from  Cariow, 
and  whom  he  represented  to  be  a  dis- 
reputable person.     *'  Fairclough  most 
pn»bably  sent  the  parcel  to  me  with- 
out   any   communication,    that    his 
name  might  not  be  brought  forward, 
and  he  be  thereby  exposied  to  ques- 
tions or  investigations  as  to  the  Con- 
yers*  concerns,  which  he  might  not 
choose  to  answer.    Such  arc  my  sur- 
mises.    However,  the    'excerpt*    is 
certainly  of  great  importance,  as  the 
identity  of  its  having  once  belonged 
to  Mr  Conyers,  who  had  the  original 
charter  of  N<»vodamus,  [the  indorse- 
ment i^tated,  that  ^  the  original choFter 
was  at  present   in  his   keeping,*]  la 
so  well  proven  and  establi^ihed.**    He 
had  come  to  this  conclusion,  from  an 
alleced  interview  with  the  Inspector 
of  Franks  at  the  General  Post-OAce, 
(barlow,    to   whom  he  showed    the 
indorsement,  and  who  compared  the 
signature   with    the  undoubted  sig- 
nature of  Con  vers,   particnlariy  that 
affixed  to  his  will.    '*  I  think,**  added 
Mr  Banks,  *'  1  have  been  very  for- 
tunate."     His  discovery,   however, 
did  but  realise  an  anticipation  which 
he  had  formed,  and  oonvi>ved  to  his 
employer  a  year  before,  during  his 
former  visit  to  Ireland,  viz.,  on  the 
Sdd  April   mS8:    ''I   am  in    great 
hopi'S  to  trace  Conyers'  family  ;  which 
rF.Hpi  "    from    the    l<K«t    charter  of    if  I  do,  and  find  1ii:4  repreftentatives, 
Charies   I.,   on   which    the  prisoner     ....     his  papers  might  mention 
lia«i  ba^iU'd  his  claims  tu  the  Scirlio^     when,    and    to   whom  he   gave   the 
peera^f  !     This  *'  excerpt  **  was  the     charter ;  and.  not  i  in  probably,  crrn  fi 


whicJi   my  grandmother  was   robhedy 
about  the  time  that  the  General**  (the 
William  Alexander  already  referred 
to)  '*  preferred  his  claims  to  the  Earl- 
dom, are  finding  their  way  back  to 
me.    I  have  had  the  great  satisfaction 
of  learning,  by  these  letters,  that  Mr 
Banks  has  positively  ascertained  Me 
existence  0/ another  copy  ofthcU  docu' 
Men/."    On  returning  from  America, 
in  the  spring  of  1828,  Mr  Banks  was 
despatched  on  a  similar  errand  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  one  of  bis  earliest  letters 
to  the  prisoner,  (2d  May  1828,)  he  al- 
ludes to  a  communication  made  to  him 
by  the  hitter  concerning  some  ^^  late 
Parisian  iufuruiation,"  adding,  *^  and 
I  belit^ve  that  all  the  latent  windings 
are   about  to  be   brought    to  light. 
Your  extracts  are  most  en  • 
coura;nus ;  ai^d  indeed  it  is  more  than 
extraordiuarv  that  so  much  truth  has 
been   mentiuncil,  where  the  circum- 
stances  of  past  events  were  never 
told.     Thus,  what  is  to  come  mav  be 
most  fiurly  looked  up  to  as  a  surety  of 
the  woiidei'ful  works  of  Providence  in 
the  way  of  retribution,  which,  thoagh 
alow  ID  occurriu*:,  is  nt*vertheless  tnio 
in  taking  ]»lacc  at  the  due  time,  but 
which  human  endurance,  in  the  in- 
terim, can  barely  be  bix>aght  to  have 
the  patit*nce  to  await,  or  sustaining 
severe  trials  with  fortitude."* 

Mr  Banks  was  divi patched  a  second 
time  to  Ireland  in  the  spriu);  of  the 
ensuing  year,  (1^29  :)  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  prisoner,  dated  Cariow,  17th 
Marcli  1H29,  (not  put  in  evidence.) 
announced  a  great  and  gratify in«; 
event— neither  mure  nor  less  than  his 
discovery  of  an  old  document  pur- 
porting' to  be  a  duly  attested  **  f.x- 


*  Swioton,  (>.  xcir. 
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copy  might  he  found  amongii  tftem.*** 
A  month  afterwards,  Mr  Banks  wrote 
two  letters  to  Mr  Lockhart,  a  Writer 
to  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh,  who  had 
been  professionally  engi^ed  by  the 
prisoner  in  the  preceding  April,  which 
the  prisoner's  counsel  yainly  endear 
voored  to  get  admitted  in  eyidenee, 
without  calling  Mr  Banks,  though  he 
was  alive  and  within  reach,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  challenged  the 
prisoner's  counsel  to  call  'him !    This 
however  was  declined,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that,  in  1834-5,  the  intercourse 
and  frienddhip  between  the  prisoiier 
and  Mr  Banks  had  been  terminated 
through  a  quarrel.t   The  first  of  these 
two  letters,  dated  (10th  April  18S9,) 
contained  the  following  passages  *4 — 
^*I  must  observe  tluit,  during  my 
stay  in  Ireland,  I  was  very  fortunate 
in  some  points  of  high  consequence, 
all  particularly  confirmatory,  as  well 
of  his  lordship's  descent,  as  of  the 
identity  of  the  charter  of  Novodamut ; 
an  original  excerpt  from  which  I  have 
had  put  into  my  hands,  of  a  most 
undoubted  nature  and  authenticity. 
.    .    .    .    I  consider  what  I  have  so 
unexpectedly  met  with  to  be  of  very 
estimable  service,  as  I  should  think  it 
could  amply  prove  the  tenor  of  the 
original  charter."    The  second  letter 
(17th  April  1829)  contained  the  f<^- 
lowing: — ^^  As  to  the  excerpt  I  so 
unexpectedly  got  in  Ireland,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  either  taken  by 
or  to  have  belonged  to  Mr  Conyers, 
who  had  the  original  charter,  fm  hii 
initials  are  on  the  back  of  it;  and  these 
initials  I  have  had  examined  with 
his  original  writing  to  several  doev- 
ments  in  the  several  courts  at  Dublin. 
Ilaviog  made  a  copy  of  this  excerpt, 
I  also  send  it  for  your  perusal,  that 
yoQ  may  judge  how  far  it  may  be 
adequate  to  maintain  the  e^tpUoation 
for  a  new  charter  before  the  Lord- 
Advocate,  or  to  sustain  an  action  to 
prove  the  tenor  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion at  Edinburgh." 

Within  a  month's  time — ^vis.,  in  the 
ensuing  May — this  memorable  ''  ex- 
cerpt" was  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Loek- 
hart ;  who  on  the  12th  of  the  ensniog 
October   commenced  an  action    at 


EdinboTfh  fbr  the  pvpese  of  ^prwn 
img  Ae  tmar;"  as  il  is  called,  of  the 
original  tbongh  lost  chsiter,  of  whleh 
this  alleged  exoerpt  had  been  ^Us- 
covered.     The  action  was  opposed 
by  the  Crown  lawyers;  and  as  the 
prisoner  had  BOthiBg  but  this  ^*«x- 
oerpt**   to  rely  vpoii,  adducing  no 
evidence  of  his  propinquity  to  tiie 
gianter  of  the  charter,  die  suit  was 
dismissed  for  want  of  titie,  on  the  4th 
March  1880.    A  second  similar  at- 
tempt fbUowed  the  same  fate,  on  the 
2d  March  1883  ;  and  these  two  were 
the  only  efforts  made  by  the  prisoner 
to  nse  this  capital  hietniment  of  eti- 
denee,  the  "  excerpt^**  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  proving  his  rights  of  snco^on  to 
both  the  honours  and  estates  of  the 
Stirling  family.    All  this  while,  how- 
ever, lie  was  strenoonsly  endeavouring 
also   to  establish  bis  pedSgrm^  for 
which  pnrpoee  he  availed  himself  of 
certain  methods  of  legal  proeednre  in 
Scotland,  appearing  to  us  so  absord 
in  their   nature,  and  dangerous  la 
the  facilities  afforded  by  then  for 
fraod,  as  to  have  beoome,  says  Mr 
Swinton,  ^^for  some  time  a  suljeek 
of  very  general  oomplaint  fai  Sieot- 
land.**!    Any  dainant  of  a  right  of 
soeeesmott  thore  has,  it  seems,  «a]hf. 
to  obtain,  as  a  matter  of  coinse,  a 
precept  to  the  sheriff  to  snmmon  an 
inquest  to  try  the  alleged  right ;  and 
if  there  be  no  opponent  daimingpre- 
daely  m  the  same  character^  nothing 
can  be  heard  against  the  claimant  I 
>  £vidence  of  any  description  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  inquest  finds,  upon 
oath,  that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to 
the  character  which  he  seelu  to  estab- 
lish I    And  beyond  all  this,  H  thdr 
proceedings  shonid  continue  nuchal- 
knged  for  twenty  years,  (said  the 
Solicitor-General)^  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  set  aside  or  annul 
tiiem  I    Surely  ^  the  amending  band" 
which   Jjfffd  Coke   prays   may  be 
''  blessed"  is  here  required  in  Soot- 
land  1     Bv  means  of  this  previois 
process,  the  prisoner  procured  hte- 
self,  on  the  11th  October  188(H  to  be 
dedared    nearest    lawful    heir,   as 

ORXAT-^BXAT-QRnAT-eRAMHWMr     Of 

William,  first  earl  of  Stirling.    On 


*  Swinton,  Additional  Append.,  p.  xeii.  f  Jbid,,  pp.  104, 110, 178. 
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this  occaaion  he  produced,  amoog  his 
docamentary  evidence,  a  copj  of  the 
affidavit  of  Henry  Hoveuden,  already 
referred  to,  and  also  of  another  by  a 
Sarah  Lyners^  dated  the  17th  January 
1722,  of  which  more  anon.    Within 
a  few  months'  time,  again,  he  was  on 
the  2d  July  1831  declared  heir  in  the 
Nova  Sootian  and  Canadian  posses- 
sions of  the  first  earl!~a  fact  which  a 
few  days  afterwards — namely  on  the 
12th  July  ensning^he  formally  com- 
municated to  the  public  authorities 
there,  and  inhabitants,  by  way   of 
proclamation,*  in  terms  almost  befit- 
ting a  sovereign  newly  restored  to  his 
dominions  I     While  thus  intrepidly 
urging  on  his  way  in  the  law  courts 
of  Scotland,  he  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  exercising   the 
rights  of  the  peerage.    On  the  2d 
S^tember    1830,  he    voted  (under 
protest  made  by  the  Earl  of  Kosebery, 
but  not  seconded)  at  the  election  of 
representative    peers  at    Holy  rood  ; 
again  on  the  3d  June  1831,  but  under 
a  protest    formally  entered  by  the 
Duke  of  Bnccleuch  and  Lord  Lauder- 
dale.    On  the  29th  August  1831,  he 
petitioned  for  leave  to  do  homage  at 
the   coronation,  as    hereditary-lieu- 
tenant  of  Nova   Scotia!  —  created 
several  baronets   in    right   of  such 
lieutenancy,  one  of  whom  was  his 
agent  Mr  Banks,  to  whom  he  also 
assigned    16,000  acres   of  land    in 
Nova  Scotia,  but  who  resigned  the 
rank  after  his  quarrel  with  the  pri- 
soner in  1834-5 ;  and  finally,  on  the 
25th  January  1838,   positively  for- 
warded to  Lord  Melbourne  a  solemn 
protest,  as   hereditary-lieutenant  of 
her  Majesty  in  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  (including  New  Brunswick,) 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  against 
the  appointment  of  the  late  &rl  of 
Durham  as  Governor-General  of  the 
colony  !    That  this  was  at  all  events 
a  bold  and  decisive  line  of  operations, 
apparently  indicating  supreme  confi- 
dence in  the  validity  of  his  preten- 
sions, no  one  will    doubt ;    and  it 
renders  deeply  interesting  the  inquiry 
on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.    In 
the  mean  time,  however,  a  question 


may  occur — ^Whence  could  be  derived 
the  funds  requisite  for  carrying  on 
these  expensive — these  extensive  and 
complicated — operations,  in  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  world  ?  In 
the  year  1829  the  prisoner  quitted 
Worcester,  reduced  to  great  distress, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  lodgings  at  the 
comer  of  Jermyn  Street  and  Regent 
Street.  While  there,  again,  as  was 
reluctantly  testified  by  a  witness  at 
the  trial,t  he  was  ^*  in  great  distress 
for  money, — unable  to  pay  for  his 
lodgings— and  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  left  his  butcher^  bill  at  Wor- 
cester unpaid,  and  that  his  family 
were  in  great  distress  there."  Such, 
however,  were  the  results  of  his  con- 
fident and  enterprisiuc  energy — ^snch 
the  reliance  placed  on  his  representa- 
tions of  success,  in  enforcing  his  claims 
in  America — and  the  eclat  which  he 
derived  from  frequently  and  publicly 
asserting  and  exercising  the  ngbts  of 
the  peerage—that  in  about  eighteen 
months*  time  he  actually  succeeded  in 
raising  from^  one  agent  alone,  on  the 
faith  of  his  prospects,  no  less  a  sum, 
though  at  enormous  rates  of  interest, 
than  £13,000.  He  now  broogbt  op 
his  family  to  town,  established  them 
in  fashionable  quarters,  and  lived  ex- 
pensively ;  and  also  opened  an  office 
in  Parliament  Street,  whence  he 
issued  advertisements  for  the  sale  of 
territories  in  Canada,  and  debenturea 
on  his  American  possessions  I 

Let  us  now,  however,  inspect  the 
machinery  by  which  he  originally  pro- 
posed and  attempted  to  raise  himMtf 
from  comparative  social  obscurity  to 
distinction,  from  extreme  poverty  to 
vast  wealth,  to  ally  himself  to  aristo« 
cracy,  and  indeed  become  one  of  tea 
prominent  members. 

The  proposition  which  he  nadertook 
to  prove,  as  has  been  seen,  was,  that 
he  was  the  ffreai-ffreai^great-^tarndtim 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling.  We  shall 
now  place  before  our  readers  so  mndi 
only  of  the  various  pedigrees  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  trace,  and  render  intereeling 
to  follow,  the  operations  attributed  to 
the  prisoner : — 
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WiLUAM  (flnt  E«rl,  dM  ISth  FWwiaiy  IMO.) 


Third 


•on. 


Vdorth  aoa. 
^ I 


Henry  (third  Eari,  diod  IML) 


WiUiam 

<grandaon,) 

Mcond  Earl, 

diedl6ia 


Hmry  (fourth  Bad,  died  1090.) 


(Na  1)  JoMJf  (oilM "of GtftBumrdM 
I  1W8.) 

(Ko.  1)  JoBK  (odbd  •' of  Antrim,'*  diad 
1711.) 


Henry  (fifth  Earl,  died  1799,  without      (No.  3)  John  (Bererend,  died  1743L} 


Hannah  (married Hwmpkrqft,h9n. 


amed  uwrnamroft,  w 
in  1741,  died  mi.) 


Here,  it  will  be  observed,  we  have 
three  Henrys^  in  immediate  snccessioD, 
Earls  of  Stirling,  and  three  Johns; 
which  Henrys  and  Johns  were  respec- 
tively and  saccessiyely  brothers,  first 
cousins,  and  second  consins ;  and  one 
naturally  asks.  Why  did  not  John  (No. 
3,)  the  claimant's  grandfather,  at  onoe 
take  np  the  earldom,  on  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  his  second  cousin, 
Henry  the  fifth  earl,  whom  he  snr- 
Tiyed  four  years  ?    A  second  obser- 
vation arising  on  the  above  pedi^pree 
is,  that  the   claimant  derives   tiUe 
through  a  female  descent — Haimak^ 
his  mother,  claiming  to  do  so  by  means 
of  the  irrecoverable  but  sweeping  char- 
ter of  Novodamus.    The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are,  as  we 
have  already  seen,*  two  patents  of 
nobility  to  the  Stirling  family,  respec- 
tively dated  the  4th  September  16dO, 
and  the  14th  June  1633,  givinff  the 
titles,  first  of  Viscount,  then  of  Earl, 
*^to   him  and  his  hsibs-malb  for 
ever,  bearing  the  nam«  and  arms  <^ 
Alexander."    To  establisli  his  rigfal 
under  these  patents,  the  prisoner  most 
of  course  have  proved  that  be  was 
heir-male  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stilling. 
That  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
mere  pedigree— showing  himself  the 
last  of  an   unbroken  snoeessioii   of 
males.    But  the  prisoner  set  np  a  case 
of  a  totally  difierent  nature — in  a 
word,  that  the  first  earl  *^  being/'  to 
quote  from  a  "  statement  of  Wmiam 
Gordon,"  hereafter  referred  to,  ^'imder 
great  dejection  of  spirit,  after  loaiog 
three  of  his  sons,  who  had  given  him 
the  brightest  hopes ;  andfemng,  from 
the  declining  state  of  health  of  two  of 
ye  survivors,  that  his  honours  might 


Alesander  (the  Cijumant.) 

at  no  dist^.  period  pass  to  a  coUateral 
branch  of  his  family,  uksiohibd  his 
titles  and  estates  into  tihe  king's 
hands ;  who,  by  a  charter  under  too 
great  seal,  ^bearing  date  the  7th  Dec 
1639,  (t>.  twommiths  only  before  the 
eaii's  death,)  ccmferred  them  i>b  novo 
l^^de  novo  dedit^'}  upon  him  and  the 
hein-male  of  his  bodye:  wkkAfnHtm 
[the  whole  case  hinges  on  this  claaaej 

to  y *  ELDEST  HEIBS*FElfALB  WrrHOTTT 
DIVISION     OF    THE     LAST    OF    SUCH 

HEIB8-MALB  hereafter  sncceeding  to 
the  titles,  honours,  and  dignities  afore- 
said,  and  to  Uie  heibs-malb  to  be 
procreated  of  Ae  botfye  qf  enck  ketre* 
female.'' i     "iVole  "-«ontinaed  Mr 
Gordon — ^'  I  have  not  met  with  this 
charter  in  our  publick  records;  but 
from  a  marginid  reference  to  y  57 
volume  of  y*  Reg',  of  the  G^  Seal, 
w^.  I  noticed  while  I  was  taking  y* 
foregoing  daose  of  limitation  firom  Mr 
James  Hay's  transcript,  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  y*  chartre  was  entered 
in  a  part  of  that  voL  where  severed 
hones  are  now  awanimff.    Be  m  j  tom^ 
lecture  true  or  false,  little  importeth, 
however,  since  the  original  charter  is 
at  this  time  [14th  January  1728]  in 
y  possession  of  Thos.  Conuers^  Eiq\ 
of  Catherclaigfa,  in  y*  kingAmi  of 
Ireland,  who  wiU  no  doubt  let  yon 
have  Inspectiim  thereof,  and,  for  ai^fe 
we  know,  may  further  be  wUim^  to 
give  it  np  to  yon,  as  it  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him."     On  the  back  of  thU 
docament,  in  the  haadwiiting  of  **  IA« 
Reverend  John  Akxander^"  was  fbnnd 
''  No.  8,  fh>m  Mr  W.  Gordon,  Sdfaib. 
14  Jan>^.  1728.  Bee*.  97th.''    And  at 
the  foot  of  the  ^'Statement**  Is  the 
foUowlng  '•  Attestation  " :— '^  I  have 
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compared  the  limitations  copjed  on 
the  other  side  in  English  l»y  Mr  Wil- 
liam Gurdou,  with  those  coni''.  iu  the 
original  charter  of  the  7th  Dec.  1*1:^9, 
fit praent  in  my  keeping:  and  for  Mr 
Alexander's  satisfaction,  I  do  hereby 
certifye  that  the  said  Wm.  Gordon  \i2ii 
given  a  true  and  faithful  translation 
<if  the  clau:*e  by  which  the  estates  and 
titles  of  Lord  Stirling  are  limited  in 
the  afi>n>said  charter,  and  descend  tu 
the  heirs  therein  mentioned.    Witness 
my  hand,  this  I'jth  day  of  July  17l':). 
Thomas   Conyers.''      Thus   tiie   pri- 
soner's case  wa«,  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  this  all- important  charter  of 
**  \ortxiatMUii^*'    as    it    was     called, 
operating  so  great  a  change  in  the 
destination  of  tlte  honours  of  the  Stir- 
ling family  ;  and  then  that  he,  by  hU 
descent,  satisfied  its  conditions.     But 
this  original  charter  itself,  he  declared 
from  the  first,  was  not  forthcoming ; 
and  not  onlv  was  //  lost  or  destroyed, 
but  also  the  ojficial  record  of  it  in  the 
Kegister  of  the  Great  Si.'ai;   and  his 
H'liance  was  placed  (.»ii  the  next  best 
pnicurable  eviiifuce  of  its  existence, 
atTorded  (after  proof  of  the  loss  or  the 
destructiun  of  the  original)  by  authen- 
tic quotations  from  its  essential  pru- 
\isi<*ns,  by  the  persons  who  had  made 
such  quotations  frum  the  original,  but 
abc^ve  all  by  the  faniuus  KxrKKpr  of 
the  oIiartiT.  so  furtunatelv  discovered 
in  Irelaml  by  Mr  Hanks.    What  clear, 
cogent,  conclusive  evidence,  hi»wvver, 
was  nijiiisite  to  establish  such  facts  ! 
and  what  courageous  confidence  must 
he  have  had  in  the  merits  of  his  case, 
who  undertook  to  dare  the  lynx  eyed 
scrutiny  to  which  his  **  proofs"  wuuld 
be  inevitably  exposed  ! 

Divested  uf  all  technicalities  and 
sn  peril  no  us  statements,  the  fulluwiug 
is  the  first  public  formal  account  of 
the  matter  given  by  the  prisoner,  in 
the  former  of  the  two  actions  already 
alluded  to,  brought  by  him  in  l>^29  to 
establish  or  "  prove  the  tenor"  of  the 
ori urinal  charter.  His  prayer  was, 
*"  That  it  mi»:ht  be  declared'  and  de- 
cerned that  the  charter  was  in  form 
following,  [setting  it  out  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin — and  pretty  Latiniiy  it  is 
—  according  to  the  excerpts,]  and  that 
such  't)(*crfe'  siiouhl  be  in  all  respects 
as  valid  and  etlectnal  a  document  to 


the  pursuer  (the  prisoner^  in  all  cases, 
causes,  and  questions  whatsoever,  as 
the  original  charter  of  yoio<iamuij 
if  extant  and  found,  would  be,  not- 
withstandiog  tho  same  has  been  lost 
and  is  amissing,  and  cannot  now  be 
discovered."  * 

After  setting   out    at  length  the 
various  original  and  undoubted  pa- 
tents  of  nobility  and  charters  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling,  the  **  summons'* 
proceeded  to  recite  his   resignatioD, 
for    a    re-grant,    of   his    titles    and 
honours,    and    the    new  charter    of 
Novudamus,  accordingly,  of  the   7th 
December  l(>o9,  with  the  new  limita- 
tions.    These  stated  the  successive 
descents  of  the  title  to  the  fifth  Eari, 
who  died  without  issue  ;  after  wbicfaf 
substantially   the    following   curious 
narrative  was  given,  and  which  ii 
well  worthy  of  attentive  conaidem- 
tion,  as  aflfordiug  a  key  to  mochof 
what  follows.    The  Reverend  John 
Alexander,    the   grandfather  of  the 
prisoner,  (John  No.  3,)  being  at  thia 
time  htir -presumptive  to  the  earidom, 
proceeded,  in  the  year  1722,  to  col- 
lect the  evidence  of  his  right  of  anc- 
ccssion.    This,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  after  his  second  coosin,  the  last 
earl,   had  enjoyed  the  peerage  and 
estates  for  thirty -two  years— doabt- 
less  without  having  alive,  at  that  tia»e, 
any  issue  to  succeed  him ;  which  ia 
obviously  intended  to  account  for  the 
heir- presumptive  being  then  on  the 
look-out  after  his  own  rights.     One 
should  have  thought,  however,  revert- 
ing to  the  state  uf  the  pedigree  al- 
ready given,  that  all  WiU  simple  and 
straightforward  enough,  as  in  an  or- 
dinary case  of  succession  to  a  peerage. 
But  the  reverend  grandfather  of  the 
prisoner  is  represented  to  have  taken 
some  peculiar  steps  in  1722.   He  em- 
ployed an  Edinburgh  expert  in  gene- 
alog>' — the  Mr  William  Gordon,  of 
whom  we  have  already   beard  —  to 
^^  collect  the  eryience  of  the  rights  of 
saccr^sion,  and  draw  out  a  statement 
of  the  descent."     Mr    Gordon    set 
about  his  task;  and  early  in   1723 
transmitted  to  his  emplo^'er  a  transla- 
tion of  the  limitations  in  the  charter 
of  Novodamns,  of  the  iUh  December 
1<>31),  made,  however, from  only  ticopf 
of  it;  stating  that  the  urigimd  wasio 
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the  hands  of  *  Mr  Thomas  Gosi- 
Yi£R8,  Master  extraordinary  in  Chmn- 
oery  in  Ireland.  On  thia,  the  heir* 
presnmptiye  employed  an  Irish  pco- 
fessional  man,  skilled  in  Bask  matten 
— a  Mr  Hoyenden--to  make  farther 
inquiry  in  Ireland.  He  went,  ac^ 
eordingiy,  to  this  Mr  Thomas  Con- 
yers  on  the  lOCh  Jnly  1728.  wka  o^ 
lowed  htm  toiee  the  prteimu  ariffrntd 
charter^  which  he  ^^  most  minutely 
examined,"  and  found  to  agree  with 
the  account  of  it  which  had  been  snp- 

elied  to  him  by  Mr  Gordon.  The 
eir-presumptive  (John  No.  3)  after- 
wards sucoeeded  in  getting  possessioii 
of  this  same  original  chtfter,  whidi^ 
on  his  death  in  1743,  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  widow,  who  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  England,  and  settled 
at  Birmingham.  About  the  year 
1758,  however,  (that  is>  nineteen 
years  after  the  death  of  the  fifth  etrir 
and  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband)  the  Reverend  Joks 
Alexander  —  according  to  the  pri- 
soner's case — mnst  have  been  for 
four  years  dtjurt  the  sixth  earl,  and 
died  such !  This  invaluaUe  charter, 
the  foundation  of  the  fiunOy  honoors, 
having  been  very  carenilly  and 
secretly  kept  by  the  ife  jtcnf  oountesa, 
was  feloniously  stolen  from  her  faj 
one  of  her  servants,  who  had  been 
bribed  to  do  so  by  the  William  Alex- 
ander of  America,  who  was  then  lay- 
ing claim  to  the  title.*  This  gentle- 
man having  thus  obtained  posseaskm 
of  it,  entered  into  an  iq^reement  of 
partition  of  the  family  estates  witfi 
two  nephews  of  the  fifth  eari  liviaf  In 
England,  obtained  the  diarter  mna 
their  hands,  and  thereupon  assimied 
the  title,  and,  after  a  time,  either 
suppressed  or  destroyed  the  charter  I 
The  claimant  (the  prisoner)  liadpiib'* 
licly  advertised  and  offered  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  misshig  ehar^ 
ter,  but  in  vain;  and,  as  a  iMora 
hope,  caused  inquiries  to  be  mads  in 
America,  among  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  the  papers,  &.,  of  the 
aforesaid  Mr  William  Alexander  had 
come  in  the  year  1806.  These  per- 
sond  swore  (in  Amerioa)  that  all  his 
papers  had  been  ^*  sent  to  ancstion  en 
masse^''^  prior  to  the  year  1812,  and 
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thAt'*aBKNi9themwtoreaiMnber  of 
large  panduaents,"  and  that,  though 
diligent  search  had  beea  inade  ror 
them,  none  eonld  then  be  fottodor  heard 
^.  The  daimaat  next  averred  that 
the  original  charter  had  been  dn^ 
registered  in  the  Register  of  the  Great 
Seid,  at  Sdinborght  bat  that  the  re- 
cord of  it  ''had  perished  or  disap- 
peared** iB  ooDseqveDoe  of  the  loss-Ht 
matter  of  paUic  notoricly^of  a  part 
of  the  Register,  as  had  been  officially 
testified  by  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session  to  the  House  of  Lords,  on  tte 
27th  Febmaiy  1760.  For  these 
reasons,  '' it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  snpply  the  place  of  the  Mid  char- 
ter of  J^ovodamns,  that  tbx  tkmob  of 
it  should  be  proved,**  as  prayed  for  ;t 
that  the  daisnaat  '*  was  possessed  of 
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the  said  charter,*'  which  oould  bepro- 
dnoed  in  Coart  with  the  sommons ; 
that  audi  oopy  or  abstract  waa 
anthentiQated  by  the  said  Thomas 
Oonyers,  who  had  the  orl|plBal 
charter  in  his  iLeeiwig ;  and  tha  sasiie» 
and  other  documents  ofilned,  are  siif« 
Relent  evidence  for  proving  the  exiat- 
enee  and  tenor  of  the  sakl  charter.*! 
It  may  be  here  as  well  to  givesom* 
notion  of  what  is  called  in  SeetlaDd 
a  charter  of  ''Novodamos,**  and 
which  we  find,  in  our  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  some  difficulty  in 
squaring  precisely,  in  point  of  diarao- 
ter,  with  the  tenor  of  the  instrument 
put  forward  as  such  by  the  priscmery 
as  kdicated  in  a  former  page.$  A 
charter  of  iVbvodamns  does  sot,  ia 
spite  of  its  name,  necessarily  imply 
Um  existence  of  a  former  charter,  biU 
may  be  equally  aa  original  or  a  re- 
newed grant— everythhig  oomprised 
by  it  is  held  to  be  efl^oally  oob> 
v!qred  to  the  donee,  though  he  mi^ 
have  had  no  antecedent  title  to  it 
The  true  aatnre  of  the  charter  of 
Novodamna,  however.  Is,  when  the 
superior— whether  ^  Orowa  er  a 
snlject— really  re-grants  the  matters 
therein  coataiaed,  to  remedy  any  de* 
foet  or  flaw  ia  the  former  great ;  er 
where  the  graatee  seeks  to  avoid  hnr- 
thena  diargeaUe  ia  respect  of  eaaaal* 
ties  !.».♦  eiBolnmeats  faUea  dae  to 
the  sqNHTior.l   It  »ay  be  well  ia 
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bear  in  mind  tbis  attempted  explana- 
tion, when  bereafter  adverting  to  one 
or  two  claoses  in  the  famons  ^^  Ex- 
cerpt-charter of  Xovodamus."  When 
the  fact  is  adverted  to  of  the  prisoner 
having,  as  long  before  as  the  years 
1815  or  1816,  consulted  Mr  Gorrie, 
his  family  solicitor — a  respectable 
professional  man,  who,  as  we  have 
seeUf  had  been  the  confidential  ad- 
viser and  trustee  of  the  prisoner's 
father—on  the  subject  of  bis  claim 
to  the  earldom,  and  then  acknow- 
ledged to  him  that  ^*  he  had  no  docu- 
menu,  or  no  effectual  documents,  to 
support  hid  claims ;"  and  that  it  was 
not  till  ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards 
that  we  have  any  trace  of  his  move- 
ments or  proceedings ;  when,  in  1826, 
he  produced  the  affidavit  of  Hoven- 
den,  the  statement  of  Gordon,  and 
the  certificate  of  Gonyers,  and,  three 
years  afterwards,  the  memorable 
**  excerpt"  charter,  of  which  he  had 
heard  for  the  first  time  from  Mr 
Banks  in  March  1829— when  all  this 
is  borne  in  mind  together,  the  above 
iiiimtive  affords  matter  for  curious 
i>peculation,  especially  as  to  the  state 
^f  facts  existing  in  1815,  and  the  de- 
velopments of  the  enduing  ten  years. 
We  must,  however,  hasten  on. 

The  Crown  lawyers  were  at  length 
startled  by  the  persevering  energy, 
Fvstem,  and  success,  which  charac- 
terised and  attended  the  movements 
i)f  the  prisoner,  and  the  results  to 
which  they  were  leading.  In  the 
year  18;W,  therefore,  they  resolved  to 
undertake  the  task  of  demolishing  the 
entire  fabric  of  his  proofs  ;  and,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  in  that  rear, 
commenced  formidable  proceedings, 
denominated  as  those  of  *^  Reductite- 
Improfxttiony"  having  for  their  object 
to  obtain  a  solemn  judicial  declara- 
tion that  everything  done  by  the 
prisoner,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
claim,  was  null  and  void,  and,  as 
such,  should  be  rescinded  and  annulled; 
that  hi/vouchcre  were  fabricated,  and 
that  he  was  not  the  great- great-great- 
grandson  of  the  flnt  Earl  of  Stirling, 
and  had  no  pretensions  to  assume  the 
name  or  title,  or  exercise  the  rights 
appertaining  to  it.  Thas,  at  length 
challenged  to  mortal  encoonter,  the 
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prisoner  brought  forward,  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim,  several  witnesses, 
as  well  as  documentary  evidence, 
among  which  were  the  affidavits  of 
Henry  Hovenden  aforementioned,  and 
one  StLTVL  Lyner ;  but  the  celebrated 
**  excerpt^  having,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  twice  rejected  by  the  Gonrts  in 
former  proceedings,  did  not  make  its 
appearance  in  this  new  and  serious 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  protracted  in- 
qniry — three  years  having  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  of  it  in 
January  1833,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  Lord  Ordinary's  (Gockbnm)  inter- 
locutory judgment,  at  the  close  of 
December  1836. 

The  object  of  the  prisoner  in  that 
inqniry  was  to  prove  the  pedigree,  as 
it  appears  in  a  previous  page*— that 
is,  to  connect  the  three  John  Alexan* 
ders  there  set  forth,  in  the  relation- 
ship of  father,  son,  and  grandson ; 
and  the  object  of  his  opponents,  of 
course,  was  to  disprove  snch  relation- 
ship. Judging  solely  from  the  ma- 
terials placed  before  us  by  Mr  Swin- 
ton,  and  not  familiar  with  the  details  - 
of  Scotch  legal  proceedings,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  time  tMen  to  de- 
molish the  most  flimsy  structure  of 
pedigree  proof  we  ever  remember  to 
nave  seen— always  excepting  in  the 
droll  page  of  the  novelist.  In  the 
English  courts,  half  a  day  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  purpose.  Nay,  we 
question  whether  any  member  of  the 
Bar,  with  any  legal  reputation  to  lose 
or  endanger,  wonld  have  serionsly 
offered,  or  at  least  pressed  on  a  judge 
and  jury,  such  evidence  as  was  ten« 
dered,  and  long  and  solemnly  can- 
vassed, by  the  Sottish  Gourts  in  this 
instance :'  we  are  speaking,  of  course, 
without  the  advantage  of  having  the 
full  proceedings  before  ns.  Yet  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  iudgment 
pronounced  by  the  Lord  Ordinaryt  is 
exceedingly  able  and  convincing,  and 
characterised  by  a  courteous  and  dig- 
nified gravity,  pregnant  with  indica- 
tions of  suppressed  severity  of  coro« 
ment  on  the  audacity  which  could 
have  offered  snch  materials  for  jadi- 
dal  exposition.  The  case  stood 
briefly  thus,  according  to  the  import- 
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ant  and  decisive  jndgmeik^  It  was 
admitted  by  the  Grown  lawjera  tnat 
the  prisoner  was  the  lawfol  son  of 
Hannah  Alexander,  and  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Beyerend  John 
Alexander,  said  to  have  died  in  1748; 
bat  they  strennonslj  denied  its  haT- 
ing  been  proved  that  he  was  the  son 
of  John  (No.  2)  of  Antrim,  or  that 
this  last  was  the  son  of  John  (No.  1) 
of  Gartmore,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Stiriing.  *'  7%e  whole  of 
ihe.defmder**  case^^^  said  the  Lord 
Ordinary  emphatically,  *^  eUpeneb 
upon  the  genuineness  of  these  two  de^ 
scents,^^  In  attacking  that  case,  the 
Crown  lawyers  proved  inoontestably, 
at  starting,  that  John  of  Gkutmore, 
(so  called  because  he  had  manied 
Agnes  Graham,  the  heiress  of  Gkrt* 
more,)  had  issue  by  her  a  daughter 
only  I  Unless,  therefore,  tu  was  mH' 
fnaied  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  during  the 
progress  of  the  case^  and  coincided  in 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel)  he  eon* 
tracted  a  seoond  mabrtaoe,  the 
whole  case  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
lacky  suggestion  was  eageriy  snatched 
at ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  there  had 
been  such  a  second  marriage.  Of 
such  marriage,  however,  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  was  offered,  except  infer* 
entially,  from  the  supposed  proofs  of 
his  having  had  a  son  I  '^  The  fact  of 
the  second  marriage,**  said  the  Lofd 
Ordinary,  *^  is  not  even  attempted  to 
be  established  by  any  direct  or  sepa- 
rate evidence."  This  seemed  like 
laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Next  came  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  Uie 
proof  of  ''  the  fUicUion  of  the  two 
Johns,"  consisting  of  the  two  attda^ 
vits  of  Sara  Lyner  and  Hovenden, 
a  tomb- stone  inscription,  and  t^e 
examination  of  two  very  old  female 
witnesses.  First,  as  to  tiie  affidavits, 
even  admitting  them  to  be  genuine, 
they  seemed  liable  to  almost  eyerjr 
conceivable  objection  to  theur  ocfintsft- 
hility :  made,  not  by  relatives  or  con- 
nections, but  by  total  strangers  to  the 
family,  of  whose  means  of  knowledge 
nothing  was  known  I  in  no  judicial 
cause !  before  no  opponent  capable  of 
questioning  and  testing  their  truth, 
under  circnmstances  '^with  whicJi" 
said  the  Lord  Ordinary,  ^'  we  are  not 


in  the  slightest  degree  aoqoahiUedl  ** 
made  not  post  U£m^  bot  post  eon" 
troversiam  motam!  Thej  might 
have  been  voluntary  affidavits,  and 
made  for  fhmdulent  purposes  I  The 
Lord  Ordinary,  notwithstandhig, 
deemed  it  advisable,  on  the  whde, 
not  to  reject  them  in  limine^  as  inad- 
missible, but  to  admit  them  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  their  tandlt 
and  efficacy.  The  affidavit  of  Sara 
Lyner  was  so  ludicrously  deficient  in 
all  formal  attributes  of  authenticity 
and  attestation,  that  *^  it  was  difficult 
to  imagme  any  document  introduced 
into  a  case  with  poorer  recommenda- 
tions." The  aflUavjt  of  Hovenden 
presented  itself  in  an  infinitelv  more 
questionable  shiq>e,  for,  though  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  sworn  before, 
and  to  bear  the  signature  of,  one ''  J. 
PockUngton— admitted  by  the  Crown 
lawyers  to  have  been  a  Baron  of  tiie 
Exchequer  in  Ireland  in  1728,  and 
attested  by  Hovenden,  wIkmo  signa^ 
ture  purp^ted  to  be  again  attMted 
by  a  notary-public — laenr  avenred 
that  the  paper  on  which  the  body  of 
the  affidavit  was  written  had  beeu 
originally  covered  with  some  other 
wnUng^  oonstitnting  the  affidavit 
really  sworn  before  Baron  Fockling- 
ton ;  and'  which  had  been  chemically 
removed,  to  make  way  for  the  exist- 
ing affidavit."  '^  The  evidence  of  this 
charge  of  fabrication,"  said  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  *^  which  is  not  dhrected 
against  the  defender  (ue,  the  prisoner) 
personally,  consists  of  the  appearance 
of  the  paper,  and  the  uneontrodklied 
testimony  of  Dr  Fyfe  and  Dr  Gre^ 
gory,  two  gentlemen  of  undoubted  cha- 
racter and  skill  in  chemistry."  ''The 
Lord  Ordinary"— he  continues  in  a 
forbearing  tone—''  is  very  unwilUn|p 
to  hold  this  painful  charge  to  be 
legnlly  established,*  and  therefore 
carries  the  result  no  forther  than  this 
— that  the  paper  is  exposed  to  a  de^ 
gree  of  suspidon  which  makes  it  mi» 
safe  to  rely  on  this  doenment.** 
HavLdg  thus  tolerated  the  rooeptlon 
of  these  two  disgraced  dociinienta,  let 
us  see  What  th^  contained.  Tha*  of 
Sara  Lyner  stated  that  she  was 
eighty- ionr  years  old;  nursed  the 
mother  of  the  Bev.  John  Alexander 
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(John  No.  3}  when  he  was  born ;  and 
that  he  was  the  son  of  John  of  An- 
trim (No.  2,)  in  whose  family  she  had 
lived  twenty  years.  *^  But  how  did 
she  connect  John  of  Antrim  with 
John  of  Gartmore  ?  How  pass  over 
this  great  gulf?  She  said  that  her 
mother  had  lived  in  the  service  of 
Lonl  Montgomery*/*  and  while  there 
(no  date  given)  Mr  John  Alexander 
of  Garitnort^  a  son  of  the  Lord  Stir- 
line,  in  Scotlondf  came  to  see  my 
lord,  and  brought  with  him  his  only 
son** — who  was — '*  Mr  John  Alex- 
ander of  Antrim !  *'  This  is  the  whole 
scope  of  the  affidavit — **  the  unex- 
plained cuatrh'on^  or  conjecture,  of  that 
solitary  witness — *Mie  brought  with 
him  his  only  son,  and  that  son  was 
— fJohn  of  Antrim!**  The  second 
atfidiivit  U  one  which,  if  true,  settled 
the  whole  matter  compendiously, 
completely,  and  conclusively,  in  fa- 
vour of  th<»  prisoner.  Mr  Hovenden 
commenced  by  the  invaluable  state- 
ment, that  he  was  '^  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  I'everond  minister, 
John  Alexander,  grandson^  and  only 
mtde  representatire  of  John  A  iejcander 
of  (itirtmort\  the  ith  son  of  William^ 
Jirst  Efirl  of  Stirling,  in  Scot/and ; — 
which  said  John  Alexander  iraj<  for- 
merltf  of  Antrim ;  **  but  was  then 
(16tii  July  ITiM)  dwelling  in  War- 
wickshire, in  (vreat  Britain!**  It  was 
to  establish  as  facts  the  above  com- 
plete little  course  of  descent  that  this 
ntfldavit  hail  been  offered  in  evidence : 
but  the  al)ove  pregnant  sentence 
formetl  only  an  introductor}*  state- 
ment, the  boily  of  the  atlidavit  con- 
sisting of  an  account  of  its  deponent 
having  been  informed  l)y  the  said 
Hov.  John  Alexander  (John  Xo.  W) 
that  the  ori<;inal  charter  of  the  earl- 
dom wiis  in  the  ])os9i's>iim  of  Thomas 
Conyers  —  to    whom    the    deponent 


[ApriU 

^'  I  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the 
tmth  of  this  statement  and  the  written 
affidavit.  Lord  Stiriing*s  charter  wu 
tmsted  to  my  late  father  in  tronblons 
times,  by  y  de<^  Mary,  Conntease  of 
^£r  Alexander,  without  the  present 
EarFs  consent. 

"  Cariow,  20tb  July  1728. 
"  Thos.  Coxters.** 

By  *'  the  present  Eari,**  was  meant 
the  fifth  and  last  Eari  of  Stirling— 
who  survived  the  year  in  which  this 
affidavit  purported  to  have  been  made 
sixteen  years  I  It  is  pertinent  here, 
with  a  view  to  subsequent  elucida- 
tion, to  remind  the  reader  of  another 
similar  attestation,  by  this  Mr  ^^  Tho* 
mas  Conyers*'— f  anie,  p.  470] — to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr  William  Gordon*B  ab- 
stract of  the  same  clause  of  limitation 
in  the  charter  in  question. 

As  this  affidavit  was  put  forward 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary  only  for  the 
sake  of  its  statement  of  pedigree,  he 
despatched  it  on  the  same  ground  as 
that  on  which  ho  had  dispoMd  of  the 
affidavit  of  Sara  Lyner  —  viz.,  as 
only  a  general  assertion  by  a  stranger 
to  the  family,  with  no  circumstance 
stated  in  support  of  that  assertion. 
So  much  for  the  affidavits.  Then 
comes  some  tombstone  evidence. 

''  Tombstones,*'  said  the  Lord  Or- 
dinary, with  a  sort  of  subdued  sar- 
casm, ^'  have  sometimes  gone  far  to 
decide  pedigrees ;  but  probably  none 
were  ever  founded  on,  in  circum- 
stances like  the  one  relied  on  by  the 
defender.**  And  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  of  the  same  opinion.  Tho 
evidence  consisted  of  an  alleged  in- 
scription on  a  tombstone  in  the 
Churchyard  at  Xewtown-lands,  in  Ire- 
land ;  which  inscription,  quoth  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  drily,  **  is  very  strong 
in  the  defender's  [the  prisoner's]  fla- 
vour ;  Off  strong  a»  if  it  had  been  oom- 


went  at  the  particular  de-ire  of  Mr    posed  for  thie  very  case  T^  The  reader 


Alexander,  on  the  loth  July  1723, 
and  was  shown  the  original  charter. 
In  Latin,  dated  the  7th  December 
103'.> :  and  then  followed  ''  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  clau.<e*'  which 
opiTiitiMl  that  .signal  chancre  in  the 
origiiMi  df^tination,  undor  which  the 
pri-JoniT  tiainied.  Ami,  finally,  there 
wjw  intloncd,  or  subscrilkil,  in  their 
affidavit,  the  following  memorandum, 
purpiirting  to  be  by  a  sun  of  the  afore- 
said Thomas  Convors:  — 


will  bear  in  mind  this  observation,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
present  him,  in  full  splendour,  with 
this  *'  Inscription.*'  Suffice  it  to  say, 
for  the  present,  that  the  tombstone 
which  bore  it  was  confessedly  not  in 
existence ;  the  copy  relied  on  was 
alleged  to  have  been  Inscribed  on  a 
page  in  a  Bible,  which  also  was  con- 
fessedly not  in  existence !  And  tho 
shape  in  which  tho  copy  was  pre- 
sented was — a  piece  of  paper,  par* 
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XKnrting  to  hare  becoi  that  p«ge  ia 
that  Bible  1    The  alleged  leaf  was 
headed   thus: — ^^ iDScription  on  a^ 
grandfather's  [John  No-  1— of  Grart- 
morej  tomb,  at  Newton :  copied  for 
me  by  Mr  Ham.  Lyttleton."     Who 
this  last  gentleman  was  no  one  knew: 
no  one  proved  his  hand- writ mg—^nt 
ire  shall  shortly  hear  something  not  a 
little  cnrions  about  him.    And  the 
only  evidence  in  snpport  of  this  all- 
important  document  was  a  sort  of 
certificate  by  fonr  persons — ^that  *^  this 
leaf,  taken  out  of  poor  John's  bible,  is 
put  up,  with  the  other  fiamtly  papers, 
for  my  son  Benjamin,     Done  this 
16  Dec.  1766,  in  the  presence  of  my 
friends,  who,  at  my  request,  have 
subscribed  their  names  as  witnesses  I  ^ 
The  absurdity  of  all  this  is  cnttinghr 
exposed  by  the  Lord  Ordinary.    It 
was  then  sought  to  corroborate  this 
alleged    ^*copy"   by   showing   that 
there  really  had  been  such  a  tomb- 
stone: and  how  thinks  the  reader? 
By  the  evidence  of  a  pauper  eighty 
years  old,  the  widow  of  a  mason,  who, 
forty-four  years  before,  toid  her  that 
he  had  seen  a  tombstone  in  the  floor 
of  the  old  church,  with  the  words, 
'^John  Alexander,  Esq.,   Antrim,"^ 
upon  it ;  and  that  he  had  built  this 
stone  into  the  walls  of  the  church  for 
better  preservation.   If  so,  it  was  safe 
and  visible  in  the  wall  at  the  time  of 
his  telling  her  that  fsct— vis.,  in  1792 : 
and  that  fact  was  directly  and  con- 
clnsively  disproved  by  evidence  1 

Finally,  the  old  pauper  aforesaid,  and 
another  elderly  woman,  were  called 
to  speak  to  statements  concerning  the 
fact  of  relationship  in  dispute,  ex- 
ceeding in  absurdity  even  what  has 
gone  before — hearsay,  upon  hearsay, 
upon  hearsay !  For  instance,  one  of 
them,  a  stranger,  says — ^^  /heard my 
fprandmother  say,  that  she  heara 
her  father  say  I  that  the  aald  John  of 
Antrim  was  come  of  the  Alexander 
from  Scotland,  and  was  neaarig  related 
to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Alexander,  hn 
Ireland.  I  heard  mv.  grumdmoAer 
also  say  that  she  had  heagrd  from  her 
father^  that  John  of  Gartmore  was — 
the  Honourable  John  Alexander,  and 
was  the  father  of  John  of  Antrim  IIP* 
^^On  the  whole,"  eoncludes  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  *'  belsof  oplnkm  that 


the  evidence,  whether  considered  in 
its  separate  parts,  or  as  a  whole,  is 
utterly  insnflident  to  sastahi  the  ver- 
dicts. And  it  Is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  number  of  collateral 
facts  by  which,  if  the  claim  be  well 
founded,  the  proof  might  have  been 
strengthened,  but  in  which  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  evidence.**  The  Lord 
Ordhiary  decreed  accordingly,  leav- 
ing the  clahnant  to  the  Stii^nr  pew- 
age  prostrate.  Bitter,  indeed,  must 
have  been  his  mortification  aiid  cUa- 
appouitment,  at  the  blight  thus  firilen 
upon  tiie  fbod  hopes  of  so  many  yeans 
rendering  all  his  anxieties  and  exer- 
tions utteriy  bootless. 

But  how  little  he  must  have 
dreamed  of  the  wonderful  events 
which  a  veiy  few  months,  nay,  weeks, 
were  to  produce  1  They  may  bare 
appeared  to  him  Hke  two  direct  and 
very  special  hiterpoeitions  of  Provi- 
dence in  his  behalf ! 

It  will  have  been  remembered  that 
tibe  Lord  Ordinary  emphatically  de- 
clared the  tiro  great  gaps  in  the 
pedigree  proof  to  be--the  Rev.  John 
Alexander's  (John  No.  S)  being  the 
son  of  John  ot  Antrfan  (J<Mm  No.  2 ;) 
and  John  of  Antrim's  bdng  the  mh 
of  John  of  Gartmore  (John  No.  1.) 
This  decree  was  pronounced  on  the 
10th  December  1836 ;  and  on  the  8th 
day  after  the  disastrous  event— via., 
on  the  18th  December  1836— pressed 

Sr  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  vin- 
ctiveness  of  his  enemies,  the  pri- 
soner says  he  went  to  France,  under  a 
Mgned  name,  and  lived  in  great  se- 
clinion  in  or  near  Paris,  till  the  15th 
August  1837,  when  he  retamed  to 
Scotland,  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
Scotch  Peers.  During  that  otherwise 
cbeeriess  interval,  occurred,  in  April 
uid  July,  the  two  signal  disooveriea 
'  above  alluded  to.  We  shall  give  bis 
own  summary  of  the  results  thus  ob- 
tained, quoting  from  the  offioftil 
*' Minute'*  c^ven  in  by  him  to  tke 
Court  on  the  15th  Nov.  1887,  in  the 
name  o€  his  two  eminent  oonuel. 

"The  defisnder  h|ui  lately  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  various  documents  which 
tend  very  materially  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  of  propinquity,  in  re- 
gard to  THX  TWO  DBscxMTa  referred 
to  by  the  Lord  Ordinary.    'Bj  these 
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neirly-discoyered  docaments  be  trosts 
he  will  be  able  to  establish  that  John 
Alexander  of  GartmoreC  John  No.  1,)* 
after  he  had  lost  his  wife,  Agnes 
Graham,  heiress  of  Gartmore,  mar- 
ried^  as  his  second  teife^  Elizabeth 
Maxwell,  of  Liondonderry,  by  whom 
he  had  an  onfy  son^  John,  who  died  at 
Deny  in  1665-6.  That  this  son 
John  (John  No.  2,)  son  of  John  of 
Gartmore,  receiyed  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Londonderry  ;  was  afterwards 
sent  to  a  German  University ;  and, 
after  being  many  years  abroad,  set- 
tled at  Antrim ;  married  Mary  Hamil- 
ton, of  Bangor ;  had  by  her  one  son, 
John  (John  No.  3,)  and  two  dangh- 
tcrs;  died  on  the  19th  April  1712, 
and  was  bnried  at  Newtown.  That 
Mr  Livingston,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  wrote  the  "  Inscription  "  f  to 
his  memory,  which  was  on  the  tomb- 
stone at  Newto^ni -lands  ;  and  that 
Mr  Lyttleton^s  copy  of  it  was  known 
in  1765.  That  the  said  John  Alex- 
ander of  Antrim  (John  No.  2)  had 
cnconraeed  the  taste  of  A  is  son  (John 
No.  3)  for  the  ministry  of  the  Chorch 
of  Scotland;  and  that  the  said  son, 
who  was  the  Rev.  John  Alexander, 
died  at  Dnblin,  on  the  1st  Nov. 
1743."t 

These  signal  facts  were  sought  to 
be  substantiated  by  two  classes  of 
documents,  of  an  equally  remarkable 
character,  respectively  finding  their 
i^'ay  to  the  prisoner  anonymously,  in 
April  and  July  1837 — ^the  one  fai 
London,  the  other  at  Paris. 

I.  Mr  Eugene  Alexander,  the 
third  son  of  the  prisoner,  happens, 
towards  the  close  of  April  1837, 
to  call  at  lile^rs  De  Forqnet  and 
<^o.*s,  booksellers  in  London,  who 
had  been  occasionally  employed  by 
the  prisoner,  was  informed  by  them 
that  they  had  just  received,  by  the  ' 
twopenny-post,  a  packet  addressed  to 
them,  which  inclosed  another,  ad- 
dressed, ''The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Stirling,"  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing note,  addressed  to  them,  in  a 
lady*s  hand,  without  disguise : — '*  Mrs 
Junes  Smyth's  compliments  to  Messrs 
Do  Poniuet  and  Co.  She  had  fully 
intended  calling  in  Tavistock  Street, 
when  she  arrived  in  town  yesterday 
from  StalTordshire  ;  but  another  com- 


mission she  had  to  execute  bavins 
prevented  her,  she  is  indnced  to  send 
the  enclosed  packet  to  them  by  the 
twopenny-post,  with   her  partteolar 
request  that  they  will  forward  it  m- 
stmUy  to  the  Earl  of  Sthrling,  or  any 
member  of  his  lordship's  family,  whose 
residence  may  be  known  to  them. — 
HatAney,  April  19."— Who  ''  Mrs  In- 
nes  Smyth  "  was,  neither  the  prisoner 
nor  any  of  his  family  conld  discover ; 
and   she   remains  to  this  hour,  for 
aught  we  can  gather  to  the  contrary, 
utterly  unknown,  having  come  like  a 
shadow,  and  so  departed.    Mr  Alex- 
ander seems  to  have  been  not  a  little 
flustered  by  the  occurrence ;  and  hav* 
ing  immediately  consulted  some  soli- 
citors, he  and  they  went  to  a  notary- 
public  the  next  morning,  and  in  ua 
presence  opened  the  packet  addressed 
to  his  father ;  when  they  discovered 
another  packet,  cased  in  parchment, 
on  whi^  was  written,  *^  Some  of  my 
wife's  famify  papers.^*    On  seeing  this, 
he  instantly  exclaimed,  **  That  is  my 
grandfather's  handwriting !  *'    <'  This 
inner  packet,"  continued  his  soo,  in 
writing  to  his  father,    ^^was  sealed 
with  three  black  seals,  all  the  same 
impression  —  evidently  my  grandfa- 
ther's seals— not  like  those  we  have." 
Accompanying  this  inner  parchment 
packet  was  the  followiug  mysterioos 
note  : — **  The  endosed  was  in  a  saaU 
cash-box,  which  was  stolen  fitnn  the 
late  William  Humphreys,  Esq.,  at  the 
time  of  his  removing  fh>m  Digleth 
House,  Birmingham,    to   Fair  Hill. 
The  person  who  committed  the  theft 
was  a  young  man  in  a  situation  in 
trade  which  placed  him  above  suspi- 
cion.    Fear  of  detection,  and  other 
circumstances,  caused  the  box  to  be 
carefully  put  away,  and  it  was  forgot 
that  the  packet  of  papers  was  left  in 
it.     This  discovery  has  been  made 
since  the  death  of  the  person  alluded 
to,  which  tooh  place  last  month.    His 
family,  being  now  certain  that  the  son 
of  Mr  Humphreys  is  the  Lord  Stirlinf 
who  has  lately  published  a  narrative 
of  his  case,  they  nave  requested  a  lady 
going  to  London  to  leave  the  packet 
at  his  lordship's  publishers,  a  channel 
for  its  conveyance  pointed  out  by  the 
book  itself,  and  which  they  hope  is 
quite  safe.   His  lordship  will  peiveive 
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that  the  seals  have  never  been  broken,  aoner.)    Benjamin  spoke,  ia  fUa  let- 

The  family  of  the  deceased^  for  obvhue  ter,  abont  the  miaaing  tombstone ;  its 

reasons^  must  remain  unknoum,    Thej  place,  howeyer,   being  supplied   by 

make  this  reparation  ;  bat  cannot  be  ^^  Mr  Lytthion^s  copy,  which  can  be 

expected  to  court  disgrace  and  infamy,  proved  ;**  abont  '^  Vampbelte  copy  of 

^April  17, 1837."  *— ''  The  sheet  of  grandfather  A.*8  portrait  being  vety 

paper  on  which  this  was  written,"  like ;"  that  a  carious  memorandum 

said   young  Mr  Alexander,    ^^  is  a  was  pasted  at  the  back,  '*  from  which 

moaming  one,  with  a  deep  black  edge  it  appears  that  our  grandfather  [i  «. 

ronnd,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  John  of  Antrim]  received  his  eaity 

thief."  t    The  inner  packet  was  then  education  at  Londonderry,  under  the 

taken  to  a  proctor,  and  opened  by  watchful  eye  of  1^  Maxwell,  his 

young  Mr  Alexander  in  the  presence  matebn al  grandsire.    At  the  aoe  of 

of  four  witnesses,  and  proved  to  con-  sixteen,  the  dowager-countess  wished 

tain  five  documents,  all  bearing  most  him  to  be  sent  to  (Ma^gow  College ; 

decisively,   and  indeed  conclusively,  but  at  last  it  was  thought  better  for 

on  that  precise  part  of  the  prisoner's  him  to  go  to  a  German  Univerei^. 

case  pronounced  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  He  attamed  high   distinction   as  a 

to  have  been  defective.    One  was  a  scholar,  remains  many  years  abroad, 

genealogical  tree,  purporting  to  have  and  visited  foreign  courts.    Yr.  afe. 

been  made  out  by  a  '^  Thos.  Camp-  bro.  Benjamin  Alexander.   LomL 

bell,"  on  the  15th  April  1759  ;  and,  to  20  Aug.  1765.   To  Rev.  Mr  Alexander^ 

be  sure,  it  was  calculated  to  settle  the  Birmingham.^*    A  second  letter  was 

whole  matter :  for  it  set  out  the  two  to  the  same  person,  from  one  ^'  A.  £. 

marriages  of  John  of  Gartmore,  the  Balllie,"  dated  }6th  September  1766. 

second  being  with  ^^ Eiizabeth  Max-  He  also  alludeato  the  misshig  tomb- 

tcell  of  Londonderry ;"  that  by  this  stone.    ^'  But  I  shall  be  ready,**  he 

second  wife  he  had  a  son,  John,  '^  who  proceeds,  *'  to  come  forward,  If  yon 

married  Mary  Hamilton  of  Bangor,  want  me.    I  was  abont  twenty-one 

and  settled  at  Antrim,  after  living  when  I  attended  y'  ffrandflr.^s  (hneral, 

mant/  years  in  C?er?iiafiy---died  1712 —  [t.  e.  John  of  Antrimj  Mr  Livingston, 

buried  at  Newtown."   That  this  John  a  very  old  friend  of  y'  &mily,  wrote 

of  Antrim  had  a  son,  *^  John,  sixth  y«  inscr^Hion^  w^  y*  cknmant  firom 

Earl  of  Stirling  (db  jure)  " !  I !  and  America  got  destroyed.  [I]    I  always 

died  at  Dublin,  Ist  November  1743 ;  heardthatyr  great-grandF-y«Honbto. 

find  that  this  de  jure  sixth  £ari  of  Mr  Alexander,  (who  was  known  in 

Stirling  had  four  children ;  the  eldest,  the   country   as   Mr   Alexander   of 

''  John,  bom  at  Dublin,  1736,  hek-  to  Gartmoir,)  died  at  Derry ;  but  for  y« 

t/te  titles  and  estates  I "  the  second,  destruction  of  y«  parish  registers  in 

Benjamin ;    the   third,    Mary ;    the  y*    IXorth    by    y*    Papbts,    during 

fourth,  ''  Hannah,  bom  at  Dublin  in  y«  dvil  war  from  1689  to  1692,  yon 

174:1."    And  this  inesthnable  docn-  mit  have  got  y*  Certi&.  you  want." 

nicnt  bore  the  following  inscription :  The  above  letters,  thus  first  brought 

-— ''  Part  of  the  genealogical  tree  of  to  light  hi  April  1837,  after  **  fifty 

the  Alexanders  of  Menstry,  Earls  of  years'*  had  elapsed  since  the  alleged 

Stirling  in  Scotland,  showmg  only  the  theft  of  the  packet  contalnhig  th«D, 

fourth  and  now  existing  [i.e.  1759,  when  connected  with  the  statements 

being  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  made  in  the  affidavit  of  Eliaa  Fonnt- 

the  fifth  earl,  and  sixteen  years  after  ney,  t  the  prisoner*s  sister,  on  the 

that  of  the  de  jure  sixth  earl]  branch.  27th  of  January  1826,  became  deeply 

Keduccd  to  pocket  size  from  tho  laige  significant.    We  aliude  to  her  ob86r> 

emblazoned  tree,  in  the  possession  of  vations  respectinff   her  two  nneles, 

Mrs  Alexander,  of  King  Street,  Bir-  John  and  Benjamin,  and  tbehr  intoi- 

mingham,  by  me,  Thos.  Campbell,  tion  to  have  claimed  the  peerage,  but 

April  15, 1759."   The  next  endosnre  for  their  '* dying  in  thehr  prime;" 

consisted  of  a  letter  from  the  i^ve  and,  on  comparing  dates,  it  will  be 

Benjamin   to  his  elder  brother,  the  found  that  the  one  (John^  is  alloged 

Key.  John,  (both  uncles  of  the  pri-  to  have  died  in  176^  tne  year  in 

•         ^_^___ 1 _ 

*  Swmton,  p.  19.                  f  Id.  Append.  zUIL  t  Attle,  p.  467. 
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which  the  above  letters  were  address- 
ed to  him  ;  and  the  other  (Beujamin) 
three  years  afterwards — respectively 
in  their  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first 
years  1  To  return,  however,  to  the 
mysterious  black -sealed  packet  —  it 
contained  also  ^*  a  beautiful  miniature 
painting  of  John  of  Antrim."  ^*  The 
contents  of  the  parchment  packet 
mnst,  I  suppose,"  continued  the  son, 
in  writing  to  his  '  father,  ^^  have 
remahied  untouched  (if  it  was  put 
np  just  before  the  removal  to  Fair- 
hill)  [for]  tifty  years,  which  accounts 
for  the  admirable  state  of  prcscr>'a- 
tion  it  is  in.  The  Utief  never  dared 
break  the  seals. ^*  The  prisoner  stated  in 
his  minute,  *^  that  these  seals  were 
identiciil  with  that  on  a  letter  which 
was  in  evidence,  of  the  Kev.  John 
Alexander  (John  No.  8) :  that  the 
impressions  of  both  must  have  been 
made  with  the  same  seal."  * 

Such  were  the  contents  of  ^^  the 
De  Porquet  Packet,"  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  which  the  prisoner,  when 
required  by  the  Court  on  his  lodging 
them  in  evidence  to  state  how  he 
came  by  them,  solemnly  '^  declared 
that  he  never  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  existence  or  contents  of  these 
documents  until  he  heard  that  the 
packet  had  l)een  transmitte<l  to 
Messrs  De  I'orriuet,  as  above  men- 
tioned.*'! 

It  is  also  right  here  to  apprise  the 
reader,  and  to  remind  him  to  weigh 
the  fact,  that  Mr  Corrie,  the  solicitor 
already  mentioned,  (whose  veracity 
DO  one  attempted  to  impeach,)  dis- 
tinctly proved,  at  the  trial  of  the 
prisoutT,  that  the  words,  **  some  of 
my  wife's  family  papers,"  on  the  out- 
side of  the  packet,  were  really  in  the 
handwriting;  of  the  prisoners  father ; 
and  that  thtt  latter  bad  told  him,  at 
Fairliill,i.i  1790-8,  orl7<J7,that  he  had 
lust  valmdde  dacutnentt  at  the  time  he 
rcnidvod  from  Digbeth  to  Fairhill, 
since  called  ''  The  I.Archea.t"  So 
mui'li  for  what  we  may,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  designate  No.  1,  the 
Kntfiigh  windfall.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  No. 

II.  The  French  windfall.  Here  will 
be  toiiiid  accumulated  wonders  upon 
wonders ! 


The  prisoner's  wife,  it  has  been 
seen,  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mademoiselle  le  Normand  of  Paris 
since  the  year  1812 ;  and  she  kept 
up  her  correspondence  with  that  lady 
(according  to  the  prisoner*8  statement 
to  the  Court)  up  to  the  period  of  the 
pending  investigations  before  the 
Scottish  Courts.  The  prisoner  had, 
he  said,  been  frequently  advised  to 
prosecute  inquiries  after  evidence  in 
France ;  and  his  wife  had  made 
application  on  that  subject  to  Made- 
moiselle le  Normand,  (then  upwards 
of  seventy  years  old,)  amongst  others 
—she  having  an  extensive  literary 
connection,  and  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing information  from  public  offices. 
She  promised  her  assistance*  The 
prisoner,  having  quitted  England  on 
the  18th  December  1836,  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  On 
the  12ch  of  the  ensuing  July  he 
waited  upon  her;  and  she  told  him 
'*  that  she  had  received  a  document," 
to  quote  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  '^  which  might  be  of  import- 
ance to  him ;  and,  after  conversing  for 
some  time  about  bis  family,  she 
drew  from  under  a  heap  of  papen  a 
packet,  and  showed  to  him  its  con- 
tents—an  old  map  of  Canada,  with  a 
great  number  of  documents  written 
on  or  pasted  against  the  back  of 
it,  ^^  all  relating  to  his  family.*' 
^^  Various  inquiries  were  afterwards 
made  by  her,  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  individuals  in  whose 
custody  the  document  had  been  pre- 
viously nreserved,  but  without  effect." 
She  said  that  this  map,  in  its  now 
state,  had  come  into  her  possession 
on  the  11th  of  July  1837,  and  was 
accompanied  by  an  anonymous  letter 
in  French,  dated  the  10th  of  Jnly 
1887,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : — 

''  1  have  just  heard.  Mademoiselle, 
that  yon  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
success  of  an  Englishman,  who  claims, 
as  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, the  inheritance  of  his  ancestor  in 
America.  If  the  autographs  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  sending  yon  can 
insure  his  success,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  have  found  an  opportunity,  by 
rendering  him  a  service,  of  gratifying 
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yon,  and  at  the  same  time  discharg- 
log  a  small  portion  of  the  obligations 
which  I  owe  to  yon.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  the  duties  of  an  office  which 
I  at  present  hold  do  not  permit  me  to 
make  myself  known  in  this  affair  of 
Lord  Stirling's.  Yon,  who  know  a 
great  deal  about  it,  will  feel  no  sur- 
prise that  a  man  in  office  (i/M'im 
homme  en  place)  should  not  dare  to 
interfere  in  it  openfy,  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  am  under  obligations  to 
you.  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  I  am,  and 
more  than  once  have  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  yon:  even  at 
the  time  when  I  was  menaced  with  a 
signal  disgrace,  it  was  you  who  saved 
me,  by  a  salutary  dclcdrcissemefU 
seasonably  given.  You  have  not 
obliged  an  ungrateful  man.  On  all 
occasions,  I  do  justice  to  your  talents; 
and  to  you,  while  I  live,  I  shall  be 
devoted  and  grateful.  You  may  well 
imagine  that  I  purchased  this  old 
map  of  Canada  solely  on  account  of 
the  ctutographe^  which  are  very  cori- 
ons.  The  note  on  the  margin  of 
Mallet's  note  (in  the  right  comer)  is 
said  to  be  Louis  the  Fifteenth's. 
The  autographs  of  Fenelon  and 
Flechierare  no  less  precious  ^  and  the 
dealer,  who  sold  me  the  map  in  1819, 
assured  me  that  it  had  belonged  to 
Louis  XYL,  which  is  probable 
enough,  from  what  I  have  just  said 
of  his  grandfather's  marginal  note. 
The  dealer  lived,  in  1819,  on  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  but  since  that  time 
many  changes  have  taken  place,  tmd 
his  name  has  escaped  me.  Receive, 
Mademoiselle,  the  homage  of  the  dis- 
tinguished sentiments  which  I  have 
vowed  to  you,  and  which  you  so  well 
deserve. — M.  VersaiUes^  10th  Jufy^ 
1837." 

^'I  confide  this  packet  to  trost- 
worthy  persons.  They  will  go  to  oon- 
sult  you :  do  not  be  surprised  to  find 
it  on  some  table,  or  chair,  in  your 
study." 

This  mysterious  ^^M,"  eqnaUy  with 
the  mysterious  **  Mrs  Innes  Smyth," 
has  hitherto  (as  far  as  we  kiu>w)  re- 
mained altogether  nndiscovered ;  and 
the  prisoner  solemnly  d^ared  ^*  that 
he  never  knew  of  the  existence,  or 
contents,  of  the  several  docoments  on 


the  omp  of  Canada,  mtn  he  saw  the 

map  itself  in  the  hands  of  MadoiDoi-> 
selle  le  Nonnand,  in  July  1887 ;  that 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  seeUng  in 
France  the  doooment  illnstrative  of 
his  own  pedigree ;  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  surprise  that  he 
afterwards  learned  that  those  doea- 
ments,  now  produced,  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  were  calonlated  to  throw 
light  on  that  pedigree;  and,  inlfoet, 
no  one  was  more  surprised."  *  We 
doubt  whether  such  an  extraordina^ 
document,  or  series  of  documents,  as 
this  map,  with  its  accompaniments, 
has  ever,  either  before  or  once,  chal- 
lenged deliberate  judicial  investiga- 
tion. 

*^  In  consequenoe  of  the  oession,** 
said  the  prisoner,t  **  as  is  alieged,  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  Franoe,  by  the  Tnuity 
of  Breda,  in  1667,  and  its  subsequent 
recovery  by  Great  Britain  in  1690, 
and  in  consequenoe  of  the  stipulations 
in  re^^  to  it  in  the  Tn§ty  of 
Ryswick  in  1697,  everything  con- 
nected with  the  poeeemon  ef  fSkak 
eomUry  became  a  tmUter  of  wmiA 
imtereet  ai  the  Cowi  of  France.  The 
grmUe  to  the  Emi  «f  StarHnsf  Hhis 
came  to  be  well  hmowHy  andthe,^ectq^ 
them  much  cameaseed.  Influenced  by 
these  considerations,  he  was  indnoed 
to  dh*ect  anxious  searches  to  be  made 
in  France,  for  any  documents  that 
might  throw  light  on  the  family  of 
StirUng.]:  It  appears  ih>m  these 
documoits,"  continued  the  prisoner, 
briefly  but  correctly  indicating  ihttt 
genenl  Character  and  tenden<7,  **  that 
a  Monsieur  Mallet  wished  to  obtain 
iDformation  in  England  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  t^  descendants  of 
William,  Eail  of  Stirling ;  bot  tint, 
having  died  sudd^ly,  one  ef  -  U^ 
fKendis— a'  M.  Brossette — uipUed  to 
FKNsum,  Archbishq)  of  Cambray, 
for  the  wished-for  information;  and 
that  the  Archbishop,  knowing  the  in- 
iimBcj  that  subsisted  between  the 
MarehkmeBS  de  Lambert  and  Afr 
John  Akxander  of  Jmtnm^  BipfXM  to 
her  on  the  sublet :  that  she  aooofd- 
ingly  wrote  to  him,  who,  in  rectum, 
sent  her  a  fall  coamuaicatioii  as  to 
the  famfly  histoiy :  that  this  letter 
was  transmitted  to  her  by  tiie  Aich- 
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bisbop,    wbo   forwarded   it    to   M. 
Brossette/' 

Anxioas  to  avail  himself  of  this 
important  new  evidence,  the  prison- 
er, having  previously  prevailed  on 
Madle.  Ic  Normand  to  procure 
attestations  of  the  hand-writings  of 
the  different  parties,  sent  over  his 
son,  Charles  Alexander,  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  precious  documents,  and 
bringing  them  over  in  safety  to  this 
couutry.  They  were  delivered  to 
him  by  Madle.  le  Normand  on  the 
8th  November  1837 :  on  that  day  he 
quitted  Paris  for  Scotland,  and  a  week 
afterwards— viz.,  on  the  I5th  Novem- 
ber 1837 — the  existence  of  these  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  De  Porquet 
packet,  and  an  outline  of  the  points 
they  were  to  prove,  was  formally 
certilied,  and  they  were  laid  on 
the  tabic  of  the  Court  of  Session,  at 
Edinburgh :  and  a  sensation  they  were 
well  calculated  to  produce. 

The  map  purported  to  bear  date  (and 
it  is  an  all-iuiportaut  one)  a.  d.  17l)3, 
and  bore  the  following  printed  heading 
— ''  Carte  du  Canada,  oil  de  la  Nou- 
vcllc  France,  par  Guillaume  Del  isle,'' 
the  most  celebrated  geographer 
of  his  day.  With  the  exception  of 
one  of  the  two  documents  pasted  on 
the  back  of  the  map^that  in  English 
—  all  the  remaining  indorsements 
were  in  French,  and  ertry  word  of 
them  deserves  weighing.  We  shall 
take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared  in  the  indictment. 

I.  First  came  the  note,  or  memoran- 
dum, signed  ''Ph.  Mallet,*'  dated 
**  Lyons,  4th  August,  17(.K}.  During 
my  residence  in  Acadia  in  1702,  my 
curiosity  was  excited  by  what  I  was 
told  of  an  ancient  charter,  preser>'cd 
in  the  archives  of  that  province.  It 
is  the  Charter  of  Confirmation,  or  De 
novo  damwf^  of  date  7th  December 
1031),  by  which  Charles  I.  of  England 
rone  wed,  in  favour  of  William,  £url  of 
Slirliug,  the  titles  and  dignities  which 
he  had  previously  conferred  upon 
him,  and  all  the  grants  of  land  which 
he  had  made  to  him  from  1621,  in 
Scotland  and  America.  My  friend 
I^KToix  gave  ine  a  copy  of  it,  which, 
biifore  my  departure,  I  took  the  pre- 


caution of  having  duly  attested. 
From  this  authentic  document  I  am 
now  about  to  present  some  extracts, 
(translated  into  French  for  such  as  do 
not  understand  Latin,)  in  order  that 
every  person  who  opens  this  map  of 
our  American  possessions  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  was  granted  by  the  King  of 
England  to  one  of  his  subjects.  If 
the  fate  of  war,  or  any  other  event, 
should  return  New  France  and  Acadia 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  the 
family  of  Stirling  would  possess  these 
two  provinces,  as  well  as  New  Eng- 
land, within  the  boundaries  assigned 
by  the  charter.  The  order  of  succes* 
aion  to  this  inheritance  it  eufaUowe : — *' 
and  then  followed  a  fuller  quotation 
from  the  limitations  by  way  of  Noto 
damus^  than  even  those  given  by  Gor- 
don and  Ilovenden,  and  certified  by 
Conyers.*  The  memorandum  thus 
concludes:—  ''Thus  the  King  of 
Englaud  has  given  to  the  Earl,  and 
has  secured  to  his  descendants  in 
perpetuity,  enough  of  Umd  to  found  a 
powerful  empire  in  America/' 

II.  Memorandum  subscribed  to 
the  above,  signed  "Caron  Saint 
Estiennc,"  and  dated  "  Lyons,  6th 
April  1707." 

''The  above  note  is  precioos.  I 
can  certify  that  it  gives  in  few  words 
an  extremely  correct  idea  of  the  won- 
derful charter  in  question.  As  to  the 
copy  of  it,  it  is  attested  by  the  keeper 
of  the  records  (Parchiviste)  and  the 
Acadian  witnesses,  and  must  be  in 
entire  confonuity  with  the  register  of 
Port  Royal.  While  at  Quebec,  I  had 
heard  of  the  grants  to  the  Earl  of 
Stirling;  but  my  friend  M.  Mallet 
was  the  first  who  procured  me  a 
perusal  of  the  charter.  This  extraor- 
dinary document  extends  over  fifty 
pages  of  writing,  and  the  Latin  any- 
thing but  classical ;  still,  as  a  Cana- 
dian, somewhat  interested  in  its  con- 
tents, I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  read 
it  from  end  to  end  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  satisfaction.  The  late 
M.  Mallet  was  a  man  whose  good 
qualities  and  rare  nnderstaiiding 
make  us  regret  a  death  which  anatdi- 
cd  him  so  suddenly  from  his  friends. 
He  had  foreseen  that  the  copy  would 
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not  make  the  charter  known  in  France; . 
hence  he  carried  the  idea  of  writing,  ' 
on  one  of  the  beantifnl  maps  of 
Gniilanme  Deliale,  a  note  which  dl 
the  worid  coold  read  with  interest 
Had  he  lived  iong  enoogh  he  wonld 
have  added  to  this  interest:  for  he 
wished  to  obtain  information  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  then  situation  of  the 
descendants  of  the  eaii  who  had  ob- 
tained the  charter ;  and  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  might  have  received 
respecting  them,  ho  wonld  have  trans- 
ferred to  this  very  map.  Bat,  after 
all,  with  the  two  documents  which  he 
has  left  to  us,  no  person  in  France 
can  question  the  existence  of  such  a 
charter." 

III.  Memorandum,  also  subscribed 
to  that  of  M.  Mallet,  signed  *'  Etprit^ 
Ev,  de  NismeSy^  [t.  c,  l^prit  Flechier, 
Bishop  of  Nismes,]  and  dated  Nismes, 
8d  June  1707. 

*^I  read  lately,  at  the  house  of 
Monsieur  Sartre  at  Caveirac,  the  eopn 
of  the  Earl  of  SttrUng'e  charter.  In 
it  I  remarked  many  curious  particu- 
lars, mixed  up  with  a  great  many  un- 
iDteresting  details.  I  think,  thereibro, 
that  the  greatest  obligations  are  due 
to  M.  Mallet,  for  having,  by  the 
above  note,  enabled  the  French  public 
to  judge  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  grants  made  to  that  Scottish 
nobleman.  I  also  find  that  he  has 
translated  the  most  essential  clauses 
of  the  charter;  and  in  translating 
them  into  French,  he  has  given  them 
with  great  fidelity.  M.  Caron  Saint 
Esticnne  has  asked  me  to  bear  this 
testimony.  I  do  so  with  the  greatest 
pleasure." 

IV.  Letter  from  "Tio^n  Atextrnder^ 
of  Antn'm^^'  [John  No.  2,]  to  ttio 
ilarcbioness  de  Lambert. 

**  Antrim,  27th  August  1707. 

^*  I  cannot  express  to  yon,  madam, 
how  sensible  I  am  of  the  honour  of 
your  remembrance.  My  sincere 
thanks  are  due  also  to  Monsieur  do 
Cambray,  since  he,  by  facilitating  the 
jonrncy  of  my  friend  M.  Uovenden, 
was  the  means  of  my  being  so  quickly 
pnt  in  possession  of  your  letter,  and 
the  copy  which  you  have  heea  good 
enongb  to  send  to  me  of  the  note  re- 
specting my  grandjather'e  charter. 
The  questions  which  you  ask  of  me  I 
shall  endeavour  to  answer  to  the  best 


ff'ttijp  aVHitj.    I  am  not,  as  joa.  m» 
poee,  heir  to  the  fiunOy  titles.    The 

S resent  head  of  our  fkmily  Is  Heorft 
fth  Eari  of  Stirling,  descended  from 
the  third  son  of  my  grandlkther.  He 
resides  within  a  fisw  miles  of  London ; 
has  no  children;  but  has  brothers, 
of  whom  the  ddest  is  heir-presump- 
tive. Of  the  first  son  no  descendants 
survive,  except  the  issue  of  his 
daughters.  The  second  son  died 
without  issue.  My  father  was  the 
fourth  son;  his  first  wife  was  ao 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Grartmore,  in 
Scotland ;  my  mother^  of  the  MaxipeU 
family^  wa»  hie  eecond  wife.  But 
though  he  had  daughters  by  his  first 
wife,  he  never  had  any  sons  but  me. 
To  complete  this  family  genealogy, 
I  must  tell  you,  madam,  that  my  imo 
is  a  cadette  of  the  Hamilton  family,  a 
ducal  house  in  Scotland ;  and  that  she 
has  borne  me  a  son  called  John,  tfier 
my  foMher  and  myeelf  and  two 
danghters.  I  have,  at  present,  so  little 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  title  and 
estates  of  Stirlhig  devolving  on  my 
children,  that  I  have  encouraged  my 
son  in  his  indination  for  the  ministry 
of  our  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  with 
that  view  he  is  now  proeecuHng  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  LeydeUi  in 
Holland. 

**I  shall  preserve  with  care  the 
interesting  note  of  M.  Mallet.  The 
charter  was  at  one  time  regbtered  In 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Acadia ;  but 
during  the  civil  war,  and  under  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  boxes  con* 
taming  a  portion  of  the  recorde  of  thai 
hhtydom  were  het  duriny  a  ttorm  at 
sea;  and,  according  to  the  andeni 
tradition  of  our  family,  M«  register  m 
which  this  charter  was  recorded  was 
among  the  number  of  those  that 
perished.  Such,  madam,  is  all  that  I 
can  say  [I]  hi  reply  to  your  questions: 
for  it  is  impossible,  in  this  conntiy  w 
Ireland,  to  obtain  any  other  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  registered 
charter.  I  believe  that  my  grand- 
mother [the  widow  of  the  first  eari] 
gave  C/to  original  charter^  (which  she 
brouriit  finom  Scotland  when  she  eame 
to  lue  up  her  abode  in  Ireiand,>  to 
her  son*hi-]aw,  Lord  Montgomery,  in 
order  that  be  might  preserve  it  care- 
fully in  Castle  Comber,  whers  he 
resided.  I  shall  asoertain  what  this 
frunily  may  have  done  with  it ;  and  I 
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shall  have  tbe  bonoar  of  acqnai 
yon  with  anj  diacoyery  which  I  maj 
make.  I  shall  never  forget,  madam, 
your  kindness  towards  me,  or  the 
charms  of  the  society  which  I  have  al- 
umjfs  enjoyed  cU  your  house.  While  I 
live,  I  shall  not  cease  to  be  attached 
to  you,  by  the  most  respectful  devo- 
tion. 

"  John  Alexander." 

v.  Mcmorandam  anthenticating 
the  above,  by  Fenelon,  Archbishop 
of  Cam  bray. 

"  The  friends  of  the  late  Mr  Ph. 
Mallet  will  doubtless  read  with  great 
interest  this  letter  of  a  grandson  of 
the  Earl  of  Siiriing*s.    M.  Cholet,  of 

u 


.— /Wf  ir.  [April, 

Ljrons,  setting  ont  to-day,  16th  Octo- 
ber 1707,  on  his  way  home,  will  have 
the  honour  of  delivering  it  to  M. 
Brossette,  on  the  part  of  Madame  de 
Lambert.  To  authenticate  it,  I  have 
written  and  signed  this  marginal  note. 
"  Fr.  Ar.  Due  DK  Cambrat." 

The  above  letter  of  ^^  John  Alex- 
ander of  Antrim,"  withFenelon*s  mar- 
ginal authentication,  was  pasted  on 
the  back  of  the  map  ;  as  also  was  a 
portion  of  the  envelope  of  the  letter 
with  the  seal  upon  it  of  the  aforesaid 
John  of  Antrim. 

VI.  Inscription  on  the  tablet  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  of  Antrisa, 
(John  No.  2.) 


Here  lieth  the  body  of 

John  Alexander,  Esquire, 

Late  of  Antrim, 

The  only  son  of  the  Honourable  John  Alexander. 

He  was  the  Fourth  Son  of  that  most  illustrious 

And  famous  Statesman, 

William  Earl  of  Steriine, 

Principal  Secretary  for  Scotland  : 

Who  had  the  singular  merit  of  planting  at  hit 

Sole  expense,  the  first  oolonie  in 

NoTa  Scotia. 

"  He  marryM  Mary,  Eldest  Daughter  of  the 

Rev.  Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangor, 

By  whom  he  bad  issue  an  son,  John,  who 

At  this  present  time  is  the  Presbyterian  minister 

At  Stratford-on-Aron,  in  England, 

And  two  daughters, 

Mary,  who  surriTes,  and  Eliiabeth,  wife  of 

John  M.  Skinner,  E^q.,  who  died  7  Jan.  \7\jt 

Learing  three  children. 

He  was  a  man  of  such  endowments  as  added 

Luatre  to  his  noble  descent,  aod  was  uniTersaUy 

Respected  for  his  pitly  mad  benevolence. 

He  was  the  b«it  cf  hnabanda : 

As  a  father  most  indulgent :  As  a  friend 

Warm,  sincere,  and  faithful. 

He  departed  this  life 

At  Temple  Patrick,  in  the  County  of  Antrim, 

On  the  19th  day  of  April  1712." 


The  above  was  written  in  imitation 
of  print,  in  small  capitals,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  ornamental  etching,  or 
bordering,  as  if  to  represent  the  shape 
of  the  tablet.  On  the  margin  was 
written : — 

''  This  is  a  faithfnll  copy  of  the 
Inscription  to  the  Memory  of  John 
Alexander,  Esquire,  upon  the  Tablet 
over  his  Tomb,  at  Newtoun-Ardes, 
Co.  of  Down,  Ireland 

"  W.  C.  Gordon,  Jan. 

^^  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
"  Oct,  6,  1718." 


This  inscription  and  attestation 
was  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  map ; 
and  adjoining  it  was  the  following 
corroborative  attestation,  forming, 

VI L  Memorandum,  written  on  tlM 
back,  but  without  any  date  or  irig*- 
nature. 

*^  This  inscription  has  been  com- 
miuicated  by  Madame  de  Lambert. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr  Alexander  in 
1712,*'  (John  of  Antrim,)  ''  this  Udj 
has  not  ceased  to  bestow  on  the  aoa 
of  this  distinguished  man  marks  of 
her  good-will  and  friendship.    Thin 
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son  u  favoarably  known  in  England 
as  a  Protestant  dergyman,  and  a 
learned  philologist  In  the  knowledge 
of  oriental  langaages,  he  is  almost 
without  a  rival.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
a  college  for  the  education  of  young 
clergymen,  established  at  Stratford, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick." 

yill.,  and  finally,  came  a  royal 
autograph  —  adjoining  Memorandum 
No.  I.,  I.e.,  that  of  Ph.  Mallet — ^in  the 
alleged  handwriting,  bold  and  flowing, 
of  Couis  XV.,  as  follows : — 

^^  This  note  is  worthy  of  some 
attention,  under  present  circum- 
stances ;  but  let  the  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal charter  be  sent  to  me."* 

Such  was  the  ^^  French  windfall," 
as  we  have  termed  it :  a  staggering 
accumulation  of  proposed  proofs  such 
as,  when  examined,  might  perhaps 
not  unreasonably  excite  the  astonish- 
ment, and  then,  in  some  degree,  tiiA 
suspicions  of  the  Scottish  leg^d  antho* 
rilies.     As  we  have  seen,  the  !>• 
Porquet  and  Le  Normand  packets  of 
documents  were   placed   before  the 
Court  of  Session  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember 1437,  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner.   Daring  the  ensuing  twelve- 
month,  interlocutory  investigations, 
we  apprehend,  were  being  carried  on ; 
the  result  being,  that  on  the  14th  of 
November  1838,  the  Lords  of  Session 
ordered  the  prisoner  ^^  to   give  in, 
within  fourteen  days,  an  articulate 
condescendence  of  the  facts  and  dr- 
camstances  how  he  came  to  the  kmnO" 
ledge  of  the  documents  in  question,  and 
how  they  came  into  his  possession,'*''  f 
In  obedience  to  this  order,  (we  know 
not  whether  it  be  an  order  of  course,) 
he  duly  gave  into  court  substantially 
the  account  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  foregoing  narrative. 
Growing  still  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  aspect  and  position  of  the  prisoner, 
especially  in  relation  to  these  addi- 
tional proofs,  and  not  satisfied  by  the 
articulate  condescendence  which  he 
had  already  given  in,  the  Lords  of 
Session,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
ordered  ^^  the  unusual  proceeding,"  as 
Mr  Swinton  characterises  it,  ^  of  a 
personal  *' judicial  examination"  of 


te  prisimer.  He  therefore  eeme  be- 
fore the  Secood  Dtviekm  of  the  Coort 
of  Session,  on  the  18th  Decemjber 
1838,  and  was  sabjected  to  a  length- 
ened and  searehing  series  of  qnestiona 
by  the  Lord- Advocate.  We  presome 
that  the  Court  had  power  to  take  this 
^^nnosnal"  step,  as  it  may  well  be 
termed,  which,  be  it  observed,  was  in 
the  course  of  a  merely  cwil  proceed- 
ingy  as  fu:  as  we  understand  the 
matter  {  and  (speaking  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect  towaxdn 
the  Scottish  Judidal  authorities)  it 
seems  an  extraordinary  stretd^  of 
power,  to  call  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
dvil  soit  before  the  Court,  and  sub- 
ject him,  nokns  nolenlsr,  to  a  highly 
criminadng  ooorse  of  examination, 
afterwards  to  be  made  availaUeon 
proeeention — and  that,  too,  withoQt 
any  cantion  that  his  answers  might  be 
used  against  him,  nor  any  intimatioa 
that  he  need  not  answer  unless  he 
ohose. 

This  ^^  Judicial  declaration"  is  given 
at  length  by  Mr  8winton,§  and  after 
a  formal  entry  begins  thus  :-~^^  Com- 
peared Alexander  Eari  of  Stirling, 
and  interrogated  by  the  Lord- Advo- 
cate, if  he  had  read  the  condeeoend- 
ence  given  in,  in  bis  name?  Declares, 
that  he  has.  Interrogated,  if  he 
desires  to  make  any  sdditions,  or 
alterations,  on  that  condescendence  ? 
Declares,  -that  he  is  ready  to  make 
any  further  explanations  that  may  be 
asked."  And  then  commences  a  most 
able  and  acute  examination,  with  the 
critical  question— ^^  When  he  was  first 
made  acquainted  with  the  note  issued 
hf  Lord  Cockbnm,  dated  10th  De- 
cember 1886?  "--proceeds  with  hie 
jonmey  to  France;— how  he  spent  his 
time  there,  and  particularly  respect- 

ahis  intercourse  with  old  Ifidemoip 
e  le  Normand;  his  pecaniaiy 
obligations  to  her;  the  seauMee  he 
had  given  her;  what  she  sidd  «■ 
delivering  to  htm  the  memoraUe  iMf 
of  Canaiui— particularly,  whether  she 
told  him  whom  she  suspected  to  have 
sent  it  to  her :  as  to  which,  he  said, 
^^  she  had  never  told  him."  On  this 
the  court  interposed,   and  asked— 


*  *'  Cette  note  est  digne  de  qoelque  attention  dans  lea  ctfreonstanoes  preaentes — 
mais  qu*on  m'enyoie  la  copie  de  U  oharte  origdnale."  [Obserrs  the  spelling  of  the 
words  "  eirconstaneet,**  "  originalt.**] 
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*'  Who  he  himself  sospecU  to  be  the 
peraoQ  by  whom  the  docnment  hmd 
becD  sent  ?  Declares  that  he  cannot 
venture  to  name  that  pereon^  being  of 
such  ejralted  ranh  as  to  make  such  a 
dectaraiion  on  his  part  unsafe  and 
improper  J  without  positive  proof ,  That 
he  neit/ter  can,  nor  dare  do  more^  Aov- 
inff  only  strong  suspicions  on  the  sub^ 
ject,^^*  lie  was  then  closely  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  wife's  intercourse 
with  Mademoiselle  Ic  Normand  ;  and 
then  as  to  the  first  tidings  he  received 
concerning  the  De  Porqnet  papers.  He 
was  then  asked  several  qnestions  re- 
specting the  alleged  robbery  of  hb  father 
In  1793-4,  when  he  removed  from  Dig- 
bethlloQsetoFairhill.  Declares/' thai 
he  has  heard  his  father  mention  that  he 
had  lost  a  cash-box  containing  some 
hundred  pounds,  but  never  heard  him 
say  anything  of  papers  "f  which  seems 
a  striking  and  candid  answer.  Among 
the  remaining  questions  and  answers, 
are  the  following:—"  Interrogated, 
whether  he  ever  heard,  before  the 
reception  of  the  packet  from  Messrs 
De  Porquet,  that  John  Alexander, 
Iburth  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling, 
had  been  married  a  second  time,  after 
having  been  first  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Graham  of  Gartroore  ?  Dedms^he 
never  had ;  but  he  suspected  it,  as  a 
geticral  conclusion  drawn  by  him  and 
his  friends  from  other  facts  In  the 
case.  He  had  never  before  heard 
that  John  Alexander  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Max- 
well, as  connected  with  his  family." 
Tins,  again,  is  worthy  of  much  con- 
sideration. 

Shortly  after  this  examination,  the 
prisoner  was  apprehended  on  the 
charge  of  forgery  ;  and  almost  imme- 
diately—vie. 14th  February  1839— 
underwent  another  close  examina- 
tion by  the  SberitT  Substitute,  but 
only  aher  giving  him  the  caution 
nsnal  in  England— that  it  was  optional 
with  him  to  answer,  and  that,  if  he 


did  answer,  what  he  said  might  be 
used  in  evidence  against  him.  Four 
days  afterwards— viz.,  on  the  18th 
Febmary  1839— he  was  subjected  to 
a  second  lengthened  examination; 
and  finally  to  a  third,  on  the  6th  of 
March  1839 ;  but  on  this  last  occa- 
sion he  gave  only  one  answer  to  tho 
few  but  important  questions  put  to 
him—"  That,  by  his  agent's  advice,  he 
declines  to  answer  any  questions;** 
and  well  he,  or  any  one  similarly 
situated,  might  I 

He  was  committed  for  trial,  which 
was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  3d 
April  1839;  but,  at  the  instance  of 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  it  was  post- 
poned till  the  29th  of  that  month. 

The  indictment  was  necessarily 
long,  and  was  founded  on  three 
classes  of  alleged  forgeries :  first,  the 
excerpt  charter  of  Novodamns; 
secondly,  the  De  Porquet  packet  of 
papers;  lastly,  the  Le  l^ormaad 
packet  of  papers— all  of  which  the  pri- 
soner was  charged  with  having  forged^ 
or  havingnsed  and  uttered  them,  know- 
ing them  to  have  been  forged.  The 
indictment  runs  not,  as  in  England, 
in  the  third  person,  but  in  the  second, 
as  addressed  to  the  prisoner,  per- 
sonally, throughout :  e.g,  "  Alexander 
Humphreys,  or  Alexander,  pretending 
to  be  Earl  of  Stirling,  you  are  indicted 
and  accused,  at  the  instance  of  John 
Archibald  Murray,  Esq.,  her  Majesty^s 
Advocate,  for  her  Majesty's  interest, 
that,"  &c.  All  its  allegations  are 
direct  and  simple,  and  divested  of 
technical  verbiage.  In  our  next  Num- 
ber we  shall  endeavour  to  present  the 
reader  with  an  intelligible  account  of 
one  of  the  most  intensely-interesting 
trials  that  ever  came  under  oar  notice ; 
one  which  must  have  been  listened  to, 
from  first  to  last,  with  breathless 
interest. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next  J] 
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[Tnuslawd  froni   the   GermM.j 

Os  tbo  soft  cnshioua  of  a  coucii  of  down 
Slumbers  the  maid,  impviaoiicd  iu  repose ; 

Close  droo|>  her  ejelashea,  profuse  and  browu  ; 
Her  clicek  ia  tinted  like  a  full-blown  rose. 

Hard  b;  tiicrc  ahimmers  in  the  smothered  iiglit 
A  vase  of  choicest  ornament  and  monld  ; 

And  in  the  voso  arc  fresli-cut  Howera,  and  bright. 
Fragrant  to  smell,  and  various  to  behold. 

Damp  are  the  heats  thtt,  brooditigly  and  dull. 
Flow  and  jloiv  on  throughout  the  chamber  small ; 

Siiinmcr  has  scored  anaj  the  tender  cool, 
Yet  fastened  etaud  the  casements  one  and  all. 

Slillobss  aronod,  aud  deepest  silence  lowers ; 

Suddenly,  hark !  n  wbisper  as  of  change  ; 
Heard  in  tho  tender  Btoms,  beard  in  ilie  flowers, 

It  lisps  and  nestles  eagerly  and  strange. 

Siving  from  the  cups  that  tremble  on  those  stems 

The  little  spirits,  tiie  embodied  sc«iitB, 
Some  bearing  shields,  some  topped  with  diadems. 

Delicate  mists  their  robes  and  oi'uaments. 

From  the  flashed  bosom  of  tbo  queenly  Rose 

Arises  gracefully  a  slender  Lady, 
Pearls  glisieu  in  her  hair,  that  freely  flows 

As  dew-drcips  glisten  where  the  copse  is  shady. 

Forth  from  the  visor  of  the  "  Helmet  plant  " 
A  keen-faced  Knight  steps  mid  the  dark-groeu  leaves 

His  presence  breathing  high  chivalric  vaimt ; 

Complete  in  steel  he  shines  from  crest  to  greaves ; 

Over  his  morion,  nodding  waywardly. 
Hangs  heron  plunage,  grey,  and  silver  pale. 

Leaving  the  "  Lily,"  with  siek,  languid  eye, 
A  wood-nymph,  thia  as  gossamer  her  veil. 

Out  of  the  "  Turk-cap  "  comes  a  swarthy  Moor, 
Wearing  bin  flaunting  robes  with  scornful  show  ; 

On  his  green  turban  glitters,  fixed  before, 
Tlic  golden  radiance  of  tho  crescent  bow. 

Forth  from  the  "  Crown  ■imperial,"  bold  and  Inlli 
Sceptre  iu  hand,  appears  an  crmined  King ; 

From  the  blue  "  Iris,"  girt  with  falchions  all. 
His  hunters  troop,  green-vested  like  the  spring. 

Kullenly  swirling  down  from  the  "  Narciss," 
A  youthful  form,  with  silent  sorrow  laden, 

Steps  to  the  bed,  to  print  his  fevered  kiss 
Upon  the  red  lips  of  the  sleeping  maiden. 
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The  other  spirits,  crowdiDg,  press  and  swing 

All  roand  the  couch  in  many  circles  gay  ; 
They  swing  and  press  themselves,  and  softly  sing 

Over  the  sleeper  their  mysterioos  lay : — 

^^  Maiden,  O  cruel  maiden !  thou  hast  torn 
Up  from  the  earth  our  every  slender  tie, 
And,  in  this  gaudy -colonred  shard  foriorn. 
Left  us  to  weaken,  wither,  fide,  and  die. 


it 


Alas !  how  happy  once  was  our  repose 
On  the  maternal  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Where,  through  the  tall  tree- tops  that  o*er  as  rose, 
The  sun  made  vistas  to  behold  onr  mirth ! 

^^  The  balmy  spring,  with  many  a  gentle  breeze. 
Cooled  our  w^  stems  that  to  his  bidding  bent ; 
At  eve  descending  under  the  stiU  trees 
How  blissful  was  onr  faery  merriment ! 


I 


^^  Clear  on  us  then  fell  Heaven*s  own  dew  and  rain 
Foul  water  now  surrounds  us  stagnantly ; 
We  fade,  and  we  shall  die — bat  not  in  vain, 
If,  ere  we  pass,  our  vengeance  lights  on  thet.** 

The  spirits*  song  is  hushed,  their  errand  told ; 

Bending,  around  the  sleeper^s  couch  they  go ; 
And,  with  the  brooding  silences  of  old, 

Returns  again  the  whispering  soft  and  low. 

Hark  !  how  the  rustling  rises  round  the  wreath  I 
How  glow  her  cheek8,  instinctive  of  their  doom  t 

See  how  upon  her  all  the  spirits  breathe — 
How  the  scents  undulate  throughout  the  room ! 

The  slanted  sparkles  of  the  westering  day 
Smiting  the  room,  each  spirit  vanisheth  ; 

Upon  the  cushions  of  the  conch  she  lay ; 
As  beautilol,  and,  ah  I  as  cold  as  death. 

One  faded  blossom,  lying  all  alone. 
Lends  to  her  cheek  a  tender  tint  of  red, 

With  her  wan  sisters  sleeps  that  hapless  one — 
Oh  I  fatal  breath  of  flowers  1— the  maid  is  dead. 

H.  G.  K« 
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LATTER  DATS  OF  THS   FBBB-TBAI>B  MZHUTBT. 


The  spectacle  of  a  great  man  la- 
bouring under  adversity  is  said  to  be 
tbe  noblest  object  that  can  be  offered 
to  human  contemplation.  If  we  as- 
sume the  converse  to  hold  good,  we 
fear  that  but  little  sympathy  will  be 
expressed  in  any  quarter,  either  for 
Lord  John  Russell  or  his  Cabinet. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  so  chaotic  in  their  charac- 
ter that,  when  we  sit  down  with  the 
calm  and  deliberate  purpose  of 
attempting  to  trace  their  cause,  the 
mind  becomes  bewildered  in  the  eflbrt 
to  reduce  them  to  anything  like  io^- 
cal  arrangement  or  sequence.  In 
February,  Ministers  met  Parliament* 
secure — as  their  organs  told  ns — of  a 
good  working  majority  in  tbe  House 
of  Commons  on  almost  every  qoestioa 
of  public  interest  that  could  arise.  In 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  we  were 
informed  of  continued  and  increaeiEf 
prosperity  among  all  classes  of  the 
community — the  agriculturists  alone 
excepted;  and,  even  in  their  eaeet 
we  were  assured,  on  high  Ministerial 
authority,  that  they  must  ere  long 
participate  in  those  blessings  which 
the  new  commercial  policy  had  ex- 
tended to  all  other  branches  of  indos- 
try.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  so  far  from  labouring  under  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment,  that  his 
great  difficulty  was  the  partition  of 
the  surplus,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  more 
pressing  claims  for  relief  from  heavy 
taxation.  Towards  the  close  of  lart 
year,  the  Premier  had  taken  a  boM 
step,  and  bid  high  for  personal  popn- 
larity.  His  declaimed  intention  of  re- 
sisting, by  strong  and  efiectnal  mea- 
sures, the  insolent  aggression  of  the 
Pope,  was  enthusiastically  hailed  and 
believed  by  many  who,  on  general 
occasions,  reposed  no  great  faith 
either  in  bis  sagacity  or  his  principle. 
The  alienation  of  the  Irish  phalanx  from 
his  side,  and  the  opposition  of  tbe 
enemies  of  the  Established  Church, 
would  have  been  far  more  than  com- 
pensated  by  the  support  which  he  waf 
certain  to  receive,  both  within  and 
without  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
provided  he  should  remain  true  to  the 
course  which  he  had  indicated,  and 


fixed  in  his  reaolntioQ  to  maintain  in- 
tact the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  realm,  against  the  attempted 
nsnrpation  of  the  Pope.  Within  the 
eonntry,  there  was  no  active  agitatieii 
for  organic  changes.  There  were,  in-* 
deed,  nnmerons  claims  forflaealnilief, 
and  one  in  espedal,  caused  by  fte 
pressure  of  the  long-oontinned  In* 
come  TaXf  was  almost  unanimoua^ 
demanded.  There  was  no  obetade 
in  the  way  of  a  redress,  which  would 
at  once  have  been  so  popular  and  ao 
jnst.  If  not  altogether  removed,  the 
bnrden  of  the  uieome-Tax  mifffat 
have  been  lightened,  and  the  pledge 
of  1842,  as  to  the  temporary  natnre 
of  the  impost,  have  been  so  fhr, 
though  tardily,  redeemed.  Indeed^ 
considering  that  It  was  laid  on  for  tbe 
express  purpose  of  efihctlng  an  im- 
provement in  the  state  <tf  "the  mana- 
fiictiulng  interests,'*  and  continned, 
hi  1845,  solely  that  its  proposer.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  might  be  enabM  **  to 
make  such  arrangementa  with  regard 
to  general  iaraiion  as  shall  b6  the 
fonndaUon  of  great  eotmmtxial  proa- 
perity,**  tibe  admission  of  that  proa- 
perity  by  Ministers  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  that  the  impost  had, 
in  theur  opinion,  fulfilled  iU  object, 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued. So  fisr,  then,  as  theumni- 
ttated  eye  conld  perceive,  there  ex- 
isted, in  February,  no  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty'a 
Government.  If  the  premises  as- 
sumed bj  themselves  as  to  the  general 
prosperoos  state  of  the  connti^  were 
true,  their  task  was  materially  light- 
ened ;  since,  without  the  exhitence  of 
some  strong  Reeling  in  the  conntiT 
against  them,  no  attempt  to  diitufi 
their  poli^  conld  be  successfol  io  a 
House  of  Commons  called  toflellier 
nnder  thehr  own  anspices,  andsvp- 
poeed  to  be  fiiTonrable  to  thehr  ^dewa. 
Before  March  had  exphred,  the 
country  was  left  without  a  minlstiy  I 
There  had  been  no  hoetOe  divinloa  on 
the  Address;  these  had  been  bo  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.  Mr  Disradl 
had  brought  forward  his  motion  re- 
lating to  the  peeidiar  burdens  laid 
upon  the  landf  and  that  motion  waa 
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defeated,  though  only  by  a  small  majo- 
rity. We  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
nndervalao  the  importance  of  that 
move.  The  Ministry  were  saved  from 
defeat,  not  by  the  nnmerical  force  of 
their  regular  supporters,  but  by  the 
votes  of  au  inconsiderable  section  of 
the  old  Conservative  party,  who  have 
now  finally  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  in  their 
widest  and  most  unconditional  sense. 
Whatever  doubts  may  have  been 
heretofore  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  real  nature  of  their  sentiments 
npon  subjects  of  commercial  policy, 
have  been  wholly  removed  by  their 
late  declaration  and  vote.  Not  only 
Sir  James  Graham,  but  the  minor  fry 
of  the  established  Treasury  hunters,  are 
committed  beyond  the  probability  of 
equivocation ;  and,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  loss  of  their  votes,  we  do  not 
think  the  Country  party  has  any  cause 
to  mourn  its  divorcement  from  their 
society.  The  division  on  Mr  Disraeli^s 
motion  was  no  doubt  symptomatic  of 
a  reaction  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  did  not 
cripple  the  hands  of  Ministers.  The 
next  contest  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged was  of  a  far  more  doubtful 
character.  On  this  occasion  the  Whigs 
were  opposed  to  the  Radicals,  the 
latter  supporting  a  motion  introduced 
by  Mr  Locke  King  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  extend  the  county  fran- 
chise. We  shall  not  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  which  still  shrouds 
this  curious  transaction.  Had  the 
Ministry  been  determined  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  such  a  measure 
boldly  and  unflinchingly,  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  they  would 
have  commanded  a  great  majority. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  an  impression 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  Premier  was 
rather  lukewarm  on  the  subject.  In- 
deed, his  own  sentiments  during  the 
debate  showed  very  clearly  that  he 
was  by  no  means  indisposed  to  take 
certain  steps  for  swamping  the  agri- 
cultural constituencies;  but  that  he 
proposed  to  reserve  those  measures 
until  a  future  period.  So  far  as  we 
conid  construe  his  meaning,  he  seemed 
inclined  to  keep  his  new  Reform  Bill 
in  peiio^  as  an  appropriate  occupation 
for  the  last  days  of  the  declining 
Parliament;  hoping,  possibly,  that 
even  should  it  he  rejected,  he  might 
go  before  the  country  with  some  share 


of  renewed  popularity,  as  a  deter* 
mined  though  thwarted  reformer.  The 
morality  of  this  view  may  be  qnes- 
tioned,  but  we  respect  the  candour  of 
the  disclosure.  LordJohn  Russell  can- 
not, of  course,  state  any  reason  why 
the  franchise  should  not  be  extended 
now^  since  he  admits  that  it  may  be 
extended  next  session— beyond  this,, 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 
his  party  to  go  out  with  a  certain 
degree  of  agitation  in  their  favour. 
There  is  an  unblushing  frankness  in 
this  which  is  really  delightful.  Not- 
withstanding the  noble  Lord^s  inve- 
terate practice,  we  were  hardly  pre- 
pared to  hear  his  theory  of  government 
so  unreservedly  announced.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  been  generally  nnderstood, 
at  least  by  courtesy,  that  the  merits 
of  anv  public  question  were  to  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  rule  of  eon- 
duct.  Now  it  would  appear  to  be 
established  that  any  Government  is 
entitled  to  take  up,  postpone,  or  refhse 
a  measure,  not  on  the  ground  of  its 
merits,  but  with  a  view  to  their  own 
permanency  I  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that,  after  the  enunciation  of  soch  a 
doctrine,  the  Radical  party  refnsed  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Ministerial 
charmer,  and  carried  their  point  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  What 
other  result  could  have  been  expected? 
After  the  admission  of  the  prindple, 
there  was  little  more  to  be  said.  Ouier 
patriots  in  the  House  of  Commons 
besides  Lord  John  Russell  were  anxi- 
ous for  a  modicum  of  popularity ;  and 
it  was  hard  to  expect  that  they  wonld 
allow  the  bread  to  be  taken  from  their 
mouths  in  this  unceremonious  fashion. 
This  declaration  of  the  Premier  in  the 
debate  might  have  been  quite  enongb 
to  account  for  the  non- participation  of 
the  Protectionists  in  the  contest. 
The  fight— if  fight  it  was,  and  not 
rather  what  is  termed,  in  the  language 
of  the  ring,  a  cross — lay  between  the 
two  democratic  sections.  The  mere 
Ministerialist  was  no  match  for  the 
brawny  Radical;  and,  accordincly, 
staightforward  liberalism  triumphed 
over  shuf&in|^  expediency.  Such  is 
the  broad  view  which  men  wonld 
naturally  take  from  a  perusal  of  the 
debates,  and  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
announcement  of  his  resignation  on 
the  24th  of  February.  It  is  worth 
while  attending  to  liis  exact  words* 
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which  we  give  from  the  report  in  the 
Times,    He  said: — 

''  On  the  20th  of  February  a  motion 
wafl  made  in  reference  to  a  certain  qaes- 
tion  of  Parliamentary  reform;  and  on 
that  qaestioHi  and  in  a  thin  House  of 
little  more  than  150  members,  the 
Govemment  was  beaten  by  a  minority 
of  nearly  2  to  1.  Now,  obsenre,  if 
that  had  occurred  in  ordinary  circum* 
stances,  I  might  have  thought  it  owing 
to  the  hour,  and  to  the  thinness  of  the 
House,  that  those  in  favour  of  the  motion 
should  have  attended,  and  those  who 
were  not  in  favour  of  it  were  not  present; 
but  that,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  which  the  House  then  gave  leave  to 
introduce,  the  latter  would  attend  and 
make  a  majority  in  accordance  with  the 
view  taken  by  Govemmennt  on  this 
eubject,  expressed  through  me  as  its 
organ ;  but,  in  the  actual  circnmstanoes 
in  which  we  were  placed,  I  did  conaider 
that,  although  hon.  gentlemen  may 
have  entirely  acted  with  a  view  to  the 
particular  question  before  them,  and  not 
at  all  with  respect  to  the  Government — 
although  that  might  have  been  their 
intention  and  view,  yet  that,  in  eilbot, 
having  the  whole  of  the  financial  and 
other  measures  before  them — having  the 
probability,  which  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  in,  that  on  other  measures,  and 
on  other  incidental  questions,  we  might 
meet  with  similar  defeats,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government 
was  not  in  a  position  to  conduct  satisfkc- 
torily  the  business  of  the  country  in  this 
House  during  the  forthcoming  session." 

We  admire  the  skill  of  the  reporter 
who,  even  in  print,  has  contrived  to 
preserve  the  stammering  incoherence 
and  hesitation  of  this  ill-jointed  pas* 
sngc.  Why  the  speaker  thus  stam- 
mered and  hesitated,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  understand.  Lord  Stanley, 
in  his  memorable  speech  delivered  m 
the  Hoase  of  Peers  on  the  28th,  was 
distinct  in  the  expression  of  bis 
opinion  as  to  this  singular  affair : — 

*'  I  was  not  surprised  that  the  occasion 
should  be,  welcomed  for  resigning  which 
•was  presented  when  they  were  left  in  a 
miaority,  the  majority  consisting  of 
persons  of  their  own  opinions.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  doubting  whether  that 
defeat,  with  the  small  majority  on  Mr 
Disraeli's  motion,  were  the  sole  cause 
for  the  resignation  of  the  late  Cabinet. 
I  ventured  to  state  one  or  two  fkcts  to 
her  Majesty  in  confirmation  of  tiiat  view. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  portion  of 


a  letter  which,  by  her  Mi^ty's  expreis 
ooBmumd,  after  the  interview  with  whidi 
I  was  honoured,  I  wrote  to  her  Migest  j 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  reco^  the 
advice  which  it  waa  my  humble  duty  to 
tender;  and,  with  her  Majesty's  permis- 
sion, I  will  read  horn  that  letter  so 
much  of  the  passages  in  it  as  shall  tend 
to  explain  the  force  of  the  statement  I 
make  to  your  Lordships : — 

''iHe  adverted  to  the  two  occasiona 
specified  by  yonr  Majesty  as  the  grounds 
of  the  resignation  of  your  fii£ijeaty's 
servants,  and  observed  with  ref^nee 
to  the  motion  of  Mr  Disraeli,  that  it 
had  been  negatived,  and,  although  by  a 
small  majority,  the  minority  were  re- 
inforced by  a  number  of  votes  hostile  to 
the  Government  on  other  grounds,  and 
on  whose  general  support  Lord  Stanley 
and  his  friends  could  not  reckon;  andy 
with  reference  to  the  majority  on  Mr 
Locke  King's  motion,  he  olMcrved— - 

''And  when  it  was  stated  that  ikkb 
Government  had  been  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  opponents  who* 
had  they  been  present,  would  have  voted 
against  the  measure  as  a  dangerous  and 
mischievous  one,  and  on  whose  support 
the  Government  rested,  it  Is  richt  your 
Lordships  and  the  country  riunud  now 
the  fiact.  JMr  Locke  King's  motion  Dnr  an 
extension  of  the  Parliamentary  fkuaehiie 
was  carried  by  100  to  54.  ^le  extiaei 
proceeds  to  say — 

**  *  That  of  the  minority  of  64,  27  held 
office,  only  10  unofficial  supporters  voted 
with  Grovemment,  and  no  less  than  17  of 
the  Protectionist  party;  who  would  have 
been  more  numerous  but  for  an  impres- 
sion which  undoubtedly  prevailed,  that 
.your  Mijesty's  Bfinisten  were  not  lib- 
nestly  exercising  their  influence  to  defSsat 
the  motion.' 

"  I  believe  that ;  my  friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons  believe  it;  and  if  thi^ 
had  found  a  disposition  on  ths  part  of  the 
Government  to  act  otherwise,  taey  would 
have  given  it  their  generous  and  disinter- 
ested support" 

Few  men  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  Honse  of  Con* 
mons  will  believe  that  a  mlnorifrf, 
such  IS  that  specified  aboye,  was  the 
result  of  accident.  We  assume,  then- 
fore,  the  defeat  to  have  been  a  voliiir- 
taiy  one~a  droamstanoe  by  no  meaoft 
creditable  to  Ministers  on  anjgnrand 
whatever ;  and  the  question  next  to 
be  considered  is,  why  they  should 
have  incurred  defeat  ? 

On  this  point  Lord  Lansdowna 
speaks,  while  referring  to  the  resig- 
nation:'— 
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"  1  beg  to  say  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
that  want  of  support,  as  evinced,  not  upon 
one  occasion,  or  of  an  accidental  Tote 
which  took  place  at  an  early  hour  in 
another  House — it  ir«  a  general  absence 
of  that  fMpport  in  the  other  HonBe,andno 
difft?renre  of  opinion  amongst  ourseWes, 
which  induced  us  to  take  that  conrse." 

**  General  absence  of  support!" — 
why,  this  is  more  and  more  myste- 
rious. We  search  in  vain  for  any 
narrow  divisions,  except  the  two 
already  specially  noticed,  which  would 
justify  any  such  conclusion.  What 
had  the  Ministry  been  doing  to  canse 
this  alienation  on  the  part  of  their 
supporters?  The  answer  is  a  verj* 
simple  one.  Lord  John  Russell  had 
failed  to  act  up  to  his  professions  in 
regard  to  the  Papal  aggression ;  and 
Sir  Charles  AVood,  the  most  unlucky, 
obtuse,  and  obstinate  of  financiers,  had 
announced  a  bndj^'t  which  was  re* 
ceived  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  with  a  roar  of  universal 
indignation. 

If  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  really  united  on  the  subject  of 
the  Papal  question,  all  we  shall  say 
is,  that  some  of  them  must  have  most 
accommodating  consciences.  Not  that 
it  Would  reipiire  any  gn^at  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  most  scrupulous  sup> 
I>ortt>rs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
tensions, to  accept  in  its  integrity 
Lord  »Ti»hn  RusselKs  emasculated  bill 
— but  where  was  the  unitv  when  the 
noble  Lord  stood  forth  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Protestant  champion?  Of 
course,  when  concession  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  unity  may  be  ea.sily 
restored— but  at  what  sacrifice?  Lord 
John  Russell  \%ill  no  doubt  discover 
that  liiToafter.  His  first  position — 
had  he  maintained  it— was  not  un- 
worthv  of  a  British  Minister.  His 
present  attitude  is  .simply  contemp- 
tible. He  had  it  amply  in  his  |)ower 
to  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  his 
Soven'ij;n  and  his  country,  by  a  bold, 
uncompromising,  and  fearleiis  line  of 
con  duet :  iie  has  now  cxpctsi'd  himself 
to  ultimate  defeat,  by  abandoning 
principle  for  the  sake  of  party  snprr- 
niary,  nnd  by  yielding  to  bis  com- 
mitted rtiih>agues. 

With  n>gard  to  financial  matters,  is 
it  possible  that  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  entertained  no  difference  of 
opinion  ?  That  one  individual  so  utterij 


incapacitated  by  nature  for  the  execu- 
tion of  public  business  as  Sir  Charles 
Wood  should  exist,  is  not  perhaps 
remarkable;  but  that  other  thirteen 
men,  mo.n  of  them  persons  of  ripe 
experience,  should  be  found  willing  to 
endorse  his  annual  experiments  on 
the  patience  of  the  country,  does  seem 
to  us  an  almost  incredible  accident, 
nor  should  we  readily  accept  it  as  a 
fact  on  a  less  weighty  authority  than 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowue. 
Fourteen  Woods— it  is  an  awful  pic- 
ture I  No  wonder  if,  under  such  cir- 
camstances,  there  was  "  a  general 
absence  of  support**  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  blunders  of  a  single 
session  may  be  forgiven ;  nay,  a  man 
may  blunder  on  for  two  sessions,  and 
yet  ho|)e  to  retrieve  his  character  if  he 
profits  by  late  experience.  Bui  what 
shall  be  said  of  him,  whose  wholo 
career,  from  fii-st  to  last,  has  been  a 
series  of  consecutive  blunders ;  who 
will  be  wanied  by  no  experience — 
instructed  by  no  defeats — who  neyer, 
by  any  accident,  makes  a  single  pro- 
position without  incurring  the  vehe- 
ment censure  both  of  political  ally  and 
opponent?  We  can  say  nothing 
more  than  re-echo  the  judgment  of 
the  country.  On  the  budget,  as  ori- 
ginally proposed,  the  Ministry  mnst 
have  sustained  a  most  signal  defeat. 
Of  that  they  were  well  aware,  three 
days  after  its  nature  was  announced ; 
and  that  circumstance  is  of  some 
im|K)rtance  when  taken  in  connection 
with  thtMr  defeat  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Locke  King.  The  plain  matter  of  fact 
is,  that  the  Ministry  could  not  stand. 
By  a<Ihering  to  the  views  originally 
put  forward  by  I^rd  John  Kossell, 
they  might  have  commanded  a  larse 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  an  efficit*nt  bill  against  the 
Papal  agprssion ;  but  a  certain  section 
of  the  Cabinet  was  already  so  com- 
mitted, in  Ii-eland  and  the  Colonies, 
that  this  was  im|>ossible  without  dis- 
ruption. They  might,  had  they  pos- 
sessed a  single  financial  head  among 
them,  have  proposed  a  budget  which, 
if  not  generally  satisfactory,  might  at 
least  have  pleased  or  conciliated  some 
considerable  l>o<ly  of  politicians.  They 
failed  utterly  in  this,  and  incurred  the 
oppo^ition  of  all.  Tbe  most  lament- 
able and  irretrievably  disgraceful  part 
of  the  whole  matter  was  this,  that 
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thej  had  not  the  courage  to  await  a 
fair  defeat  upon  a  fairly  contested 
question.  In  vain  shall  we  search  the 
whole  political  annals  of  Great  Bri- 
tain for  so  flagrant  a  case  of  wilM 
and  cowardlj  desertion.  Jost  one 
fortnight  before — to  use  the  ordinary 
metaphor — they  were  boasting  of  the 
soundness  of  their  ship,  the  devotion 
of  their  crew,  the  settled  aspect  of  the 
weather,  and  their  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  navigation  of  the  seas  which  they 
were  about  to  traverse.  All  at  once, 
we  find  them  running  themselves  pur- 
posely against  a  little  rock,  and  then 
immediately  taking  to  the  boats  with- 
out stopping  to  ascertain  whether  the 
vessel  had  received  any  real  amount 
of  injury.  Whether  they  expected  to 
be  called  back  or  not,  is  quite  another 
question.  The  fact  of  their  desertion 
is  plain;  and,  without  hunting  the 
metaphor  to  death,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  a  single  well-proved  ease 
of  desertion  against  officers,  under 
such  circumstances,  ought  for  ever  to 
incapacitate  them  from  being  intmated 
witli  another  command. 

Future  historians  will  doubtleMpat 
the  question,  Whether  the  Wnlg 
Ministry  really,  actually,  and  con- 
scientiously meant  to  resign?  Not 
they :  they  contemplated  nothingof  the 
kind.  The  singular  position  of  jMurties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  such, 
that  they  thought  they  mi^t  risk  the 
experiment  of  resignation,  m  the  hope 
of  strengthening  their  hands,  should  it 
become  apparent  that  no  other  political 
section  was  strong  enough  to  occupy 
their  place.  In  this  part  only  of  their 
scheme  did  they  show  any  symptom 
of  dexterity.    The  pow«r  of  the  Pro- 


have  ranged  against  them.  Notwith«- 
standing  the  eflbrts  of  the  Free- 
Traduig  press  to  sneer  down  their 
rising  iodSnence,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  they  constituted  the 
largest  and  most  compact  body  of 
pouticians  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  were  able,  as  Sir  James  Graham 
himself  acknowledged,  "  to  exercise 
a  power  upon  any  question,  that  ia 
kresistible/'  Still  the  Protectionists 
were  not  numerically  equal  to  the 
three  other,  sections  who  might  be 
combined  against  them,  consisting  of 
the  Whigs,  the  Radicals,  and  the 
former  supporters  of  Sir  B<^)ert  Peed.; 
and  so  long  as  the  present  Honse  of 
Commons  lasted,  it  seemed  improbable 
that  the  scale  could  be  turned.  If, 
then,  Lord  Stanley  were  soddenly 
called  npon  to  assume  the  reins  of 
office,  with  the  fact  of  an  adverse 
minority  existing  in  the  Lower  Honsfl!, 
it  was  obvious  that  he  must  meet 
with  vast  difficulties  in  his  attempt  to 
form  an  Administration.  The  bnach 
between  the  Peelites  and  the  Proteo* 
tionists  was  now  wider  than  ever; 
and  whatever  expectations  might 
have  been  entertained  at  one  time  (^ 
a  oonfossion  of  error  on  the  part  of 
the  former  party,  these  w««  effectnally 
dispelled  by  the  decided  Free  Trade 
speech  of  Sir  James  Graham  in  the 
debate  on  Mr  Disraeli's  motion,  and 
'by  the  votes  of  his  more  immediate 
followers.  Such  being  the  positi<m  <tf 
the  Protectionist  party,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  nnskilfhl  move  on  the  part 
of  then:  opponents  to  devolve  the 
responsibiUty  of  forminga  Government 
thns  ourly  upon  Lora  Stanley.  It 
was  quite  dear  that  such  a  duty  oonld 


tectionist  party,  within  the  Honse  of    be  undertaken  by  no  one  else.    The 


Commons,  was  gradually  but  surely 
increasing.  The  failure  of  Free  Trade, 
the  agricultural  distress,  the  diminn- 
tion  of  manufacturing  profits,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
working-classes,  had  exercised  a 
mighty  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
nation  since  last  general  Section. 
Almost  every  vacancy  which  ocoorred 
was  filled  up  by  a  Protectionist  mem- 
ber. The  principles  of  the  party  had 
become  generally  understood,  and 
their  determined  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  native  industry  gained  ttiem 
the  respect  and  the  support  ctf  many 


party  of  which  Sir  James  Graham  mi^ 
be  considered  the  head  is  small  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  smaDer  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  oonsisti 
nrincipalty  of  the  hidividnahi  wiio 
held  office  nndnr  the  late  Sir  Buhm 
Peel,  and  who  had  not  the  oowage  ft» 
reooonoe  their  leader  when  he  oqMt 
mitted  his  great  apostttQr.  Among 
its  members  it  includes  one  or  two 
men  of  dedded  talent  aadexjperienoe, 
and  several  others  whose  distinctioa 
is  limited  to  ibeur  knowledge  of  tiie 
mysteries  of  red  tape.  Bnt  it  possesses 
the  reoowmendafcions  neither  ^rfnoai- 


who,  in  former  years,  would  probaMj    ben  nor  of  oohesion ;  and,  in  fii^  is 
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regarded  simply  as  a  neatral  body, 
from  which  either  of  the  great  parties 
iu  the  State  may,  on  some  fature 
occasion,  expect  to  obtain  recruits. 
It  was,  therefore,  qnite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  Peelite  Government 
could  be  formed  ;  and  the  only  appa- 
rent risk  which  the  Whigs  could  anti- 
cipate, in  the  event  of  Ix>rd  Stanley 
being  sent  for,  lay  in  the  possibility 
of  his  inducing  some  of  the  Peel  party 
to  accept  office  under  him.  The  risk 
<was  not  a  great  one.  'The  division 
on  Mr  Disraeli's  motion  was  still  too 
^  recent  to  admit  of  a  second  wholesale 
conversion  of  the  followers  of  Sir 
Robert  TeeL  They  could  not  recon- 
stitute themselves  as  Protectionists 
with  the  same  celerity  which  they 
displayed  in  assuming  the  character 
of  Free-Traders.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  Lord 
Stanley,  if  he  took  office  at  all,  would 
and  could  do  so  only  as  a  Protectionist, 
without  compromising  one  iota  of  the 
opinions  which  he  has  so  nobly  and 
consistently  maintaineil.  The  calcu- 
lation, therefore,  was,  that  l^ord 
Stanley  could  not  form  a  Ministry  in 
the  present  heterogeneous  state  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  then 
remained  but  the  recall  of  the 
AVhigs,  or,  at  least,  a  sectiou  of  them, 
— strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  such  of  the  Peel  party  as  had 
gone  the  greatest  lengths  in  the  road 
of  liberalism  and  innovation?  We  are 
of  course  drawing  our  conclasions 
hypothctically,  for  we  have  not  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  secret 
councils  of  the  Premier ;  but  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  Lord  John 
Uussell  did  contemplate  some  result 
when  he  resigned ;  and  we  are  now 
attempting,  from  what  afterwards 
occurroil,  to  fathom  the  nature  of  his 
calculations.  We  conceive  it  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  he  de- 
signed, in  the  event  of  his  being 
recalled,  to  reconstitute  the  Ministry 
on  its  former  basis.  By  this  nothing 
could  be  gained.  The  difficulties 
which  caused  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  must  again  beset  it  on 
its  resumption,  and  nothing  but  a 
change  of  men  could  justify  a  change 
of  policy.  Now,  it  has  been  matter 
of  notoriety  for  some  time  past,  that 
the  Whig  Cabinet  is  not  knit  together 
Ity  the  bonds  of  entire   fhiteniity. 


There  arc  at  least  two  parties  in  the 
family ;  and,  singularly  enough,  they 
divide  between  them  pretty  equally 
that  share  of  talent  which  the  Min- 
istry can  claim.  Lords  John  Russell, 
Lansdowne,  Palmefston,  and  Carlisle, 
are  supposed  to  act  together  with 
perfect  cordiality.  Lords  Clarendon 
and  Grey,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  are  said  to  constitnto 
a  different  alliance.  Two  members 
at  least  of  the  latter  section  are 
peculiarly  chargeable  with  the  en- 
couragement which  they  have  given 
to  the  ill-advised  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Catholics;  indeed,  their  an- 
tecedents and  opinions  on  that  matter 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
views  adopted  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  November  last.  Sir  George  Grey 
is,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all,  a 
man  of  great  official  aptitude  and 
character,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  the  administration  of  hlj  de- 
partment. Lord  Clarendon  Is  able 
and  quick-witted,  but  we  cannot  join 
with  the  eulogist  of  the  Edinburgh 
Revieic  in  panegyrising  bis  public 
career.  Earl  Grey  would  be  the 
moat  objectionable  Minister  in  the 
whole  Cabinet,  were  he  not  saved 
from  that  bad  eminence  by  the  supe- 
rior stolidity  of  his  relative,  Sir  Charles 
Wood.  This  inveterate  budget- 
bungler  has  more  than  once  ere  this 
led  the  Whigs  to  the  very  verge  of 
destruction.  We  might  apply  to  him 
with  strict  propriety  the  lines  which 
Dryden  has  placed  in  the  month  of 
the  Prince  of  Dnlncss : — 

*'  Ahadwell  alone  my  perfect  imace  bean. 
Mature  in  dulne»8  from  hit  tcnoer  yean ; 
ShadwcII  alone,  of  all  my  fcons  it  he 
Who  standi  conlirmcd  in  full  ttapidity. 
The  re»t  to  some  f^nt  meaning  make  pre- 
tence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  lenie. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  sonlsmay  fiall. 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  lucid  interral: 
But  Sbadwclrs  genuine  night  admit*  no  ray. 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day/* 

To  get  rid  of  these  two  latter  in- 
cumbrances would  undoubtedly  have 
placed  the  Cabinet  in  a  more  satis- 
factory position,  provided  the  vacant 
places  could  have  been  filled  by  one 
or  other  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Peel  party :  and  provided  also  that 
their  oxcfnsion  did  not  entail  the  loss 
of  two  really  serviceable  Ministers; 
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But  the  Grey  party  were  understood 
to  act  in  strict  concert,  and  woidd 
not— to  borrow  a  trope  fcom  the 
auctioneers — ^permit  their  lot  to  be 
divided.  The  Premier  who  bade  for 
one,  must  make  np  his  mind  to  take 
the  whole. 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet.  How  Lord  John  Rosseli 
proposed  to  deal  with  that,  we  can- 
not say,  and  perhaps  it  wonid  be  im* 
pertinent  to  inquire.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  resignation  of  Minbters,  Lord 
Stanley  was  sent  for  bj  his  Sovereign. 
He  has  himself  distmctlv  and  em- 
phatically put  upon  record  the  advice 
which  ho  considered  it  his  duty  to 
tender,  and  which  we  shall  now 
transcribe : — 

''After  stating  to  your  Majesty  the 
position  of  the  three  main  parties  into 
which  the  House  of  Commomi  is  diTidedy 
Lord  Stanley  obserred  that  the  p^ey  of 
the  present  Administration  had  met  witfi 
the  general  approral  and  support  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  party 
which  adhered  to  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  that  they  had  nerer  yet  BMt 
with  a  defeat  ftrom  Lord  Stanley's  poU* 
tieal  friends.  That  a  very  importaat 
member  of  that  party,  Sir  J.  Gndmm, 
had  publicly  declared  his  opinion  oi  the 
necessity  of '  closing  their  ranks/  to  resist 
the  presumed  policy  of  Lord  Stanley'^ 
friends ;  and,  as  your  Mj^Jesty  had  been 
pleased  to  inform  him  that  no  oommniil- 
cation  had  been  ftiade  to  any  one  pre- 
vious to  that  with  which  your  M^esty 
honoured  him,  he  ventnred  to  sngguit 
that  in  the  first  instance  yonr  Majesty 
should  ascertain  whether  it  were  not 
possible  to  strengthen  the  present  Go* 
Temment,  or  probably  to  reoonstmct  il^ 
by  a  combination  with  those  who,  net 
now  holding  oflice,  concurred  in  the 
opinions  of  those  who  do,  and  professed 
their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  nnieii. 
That  failing  such  a  combination,  a  portton 
of  that  third  party  might  be  wiUiqg  to 
combine  with  Lord  Stanley,  whose  difi- 
culties  in  such  a  case  wonld  be  greatly 
diminished.  That  if  it  shonld  appear 
that  both  of  those  arrangements  were  hn- 
practicable,  and  if  personal  ooKuddemtioBS 
blood  in  the  way  of  the  formation  ef  a 
GoYemment  of  those  whose  opinions  ap- 
peared to  prevail  in  the  Honse  of  Onn- 
mons,  Lord  Stanley,  not  miderratiag  tibe 
extreme  difficulties  which  he  should  haTO 
to  encounter,  would,  if  honoured  with 
your  Majesty's  confidence,  pielter  any 
responsibility,  and  even  the  ehiwee  ef 
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flbilnre  and  less  ef  repntatto,  to  tinl  ef 
leaving  yev  Mijealy  and  the  eeoidnr 
without  a  GoiTenunent :  and  he  added. 
that  he  beliered  an  Admmistratien  fonned 
under  sneh  dronmslanees,  weald  be  man 
likely  to  meet  with  supferli  eren  from 
moderate  opponents  of  Mr  views,  than 
one  which  should  be  hastily  lbrmed» 
without  giving  Umt  to  show  the  iMprae- 
tieahility  of  a  dIArent  airaogeaenl.'' 

No  onOy  whatOTW  may  be  his  poli- 
tical views,  can  deny  that,  in  tmler- 
ing  this  advice  to  her  Mijesty,  Lord 
Stanley  gave  luiother  signal  proof  of 
the  high,  chivalrous,  and  nnM^bh 
qualities  of  his  nature.  The  task  of 
reoonstmctioii  now  devolved  upon 
Lord  John  Russell,  who,  avaiuBg 
himself  of  Lord  Stanley's  adyice,  prpr 
ceeded  to  ojpen  nogotiations  with  the 
leaders  of  lie  intermediate  party.  It 
is  worth  wUle  quoting  his  own  aoconnt 
of  the  maimer  In  which  his  overtores 
were  reedved :— - 

<*By  hsr  Mi^Mty's  derire,  I  met  the 
Earl  ef  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Jaaes  Gndiaat 
at  the  palace,  and  afterwards  had  eon- 
munieanens  with  them  on  the  sabjeet  ef 
the  fhnulion  of  n  Government.  Alter 
the  ezttaets  whieh  I  have  read  froai  Lord 
Stanley's  letter,  I  ftel  it  ri|^t  to  sur  that 
no  peissnal  eonsidemllens  stood  m  the 
way  ef  the  fbrmation  of  a  Govenuneat 
representing  the  opinions  which  seem  to 
prevail  in  this  House.  If  the  Burl  ef 
Aherleen  and  Sfar  JasMS  Graham  did  net 
eoaev  in  the  fbnaation  of  a  GovemaMnti 
it  was  not  beeanse  personal  considera- 
tieas  stood  in  the  way.  With  reepeet  to 
several  points  of  public  inportsaee  en 
whiflh  we  eommnnieated,  althoo^  there 
was  not  any  partienlar  agreetteal^  yet 
there  was  not  sneh  diversity  of  views  as 
min^t  not^  by  fbrther  eonuaanieatloa, 
hafe  been  reeoneiled;  but  there  was  one 
pebt  on  which  H  was  iUt  ImpeariHe^ 
either  Ibr  the  Eari  ef  Aberdeen  and  flir 
JasMs  Grahaas  or  myself  to  givtf  wm 
That  sabjeet  was  the  Mil  I  failrodneed 
relative  to  the  assnmptien  ef  eeelsrfasHeal 
titles.  I  stated— and  I  will  pieeent^ 
ejq^sfaiHmtlnwaathiseBtatfiug  that 
I  was  vHlUag  to  agree  to  eonsidstaUe 
aUeratien  and  Mdiieaftlenef  thatUll, 
but  that  I  thought  it  neeessary  to  pene> 
vere  with  the  measore.  The  Earl  H 
Aberdeen  and  Sfar  Jalaes  Graham  dMaied 
to  me  thaL  in  thefar  epfaiieo,  any  legishi* 
tien  en  the  sa^feet  was  uuneeessaiy. 
TUs,  therefbie,  was  a  point  en  wUdi  we 
diteed  so  widely,  that,  in  our  opinlen|  it 
was  iaq^oesihle  tofnv  a  GovenuMttt  ay 
our  JanotieB*    Aa  seen  as  I  found  that 
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the  objections  of  the  Esrl  of  Aberdeen 
and  Sir  James  Graham  to  legislation  on 
the  subject  were  insoperable,  I  again  re- 
paired to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  hum- 
bly laid  before  her  Majesty  the  commis- 
sion with  which  I  had  been  entrnsted.** 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when 
Lord  Stanley  was  required  to  redeem 
his  pledge,  and  attempt,  at  least,  the 
formation  of  a  Government,  under 
circumstances  of  unparalleled  difli- 
cultj.  One  point  only  had  been  as- 
certained— that  the  chiefs  of  the  inter- 
mediate party  would  not  combine 
with  the  Whit;  leaders.  The  cause 
of  their  declinature  was  of  course,  as 
yet  unknown,  though  it  is  worth  while 
remarklnij  now,  that  their  sole,  or,  at 
all  event:*,  thi'ir  principal  objection  to 
such  a  step,  arose  from  their  objection 
to  take  part  in  any  legislative  mea- 
sures directed  against  the  recent  Pa|)al 
Hjjpjession.  In  that  matter,  therefore. 


honour  to  the  country ;  or  whether  he,  and 
those  who  were  acting  him,  would  remain 
in  that  unfortunate  position  for  any  party 
of  statesmen  to  be  in,  of  being  unable  to 
form  a  combination  with  one  or  other  of 
two  conflicting  partlen,  yet  of  not  being 
able  themselves  to  asitume  office,  and, 
consequently,  with  all  their  ability,  power, 
and  influence,  of  only  rendering  the  for- 
mation of  a  Government,  on  either  side, 
impossible.  The  reply  of  my  noble  fHend 
was  expreswd  in  language  of  the  most 
sincere  friendship,  such  as  I  have  always 
entertained  for  him;  but  he  could  not  give 
me  the  as^iBtance  I  required.  1  had  con- 
ferences with  various  friends  in  this  and 
the  other  House  uf  Parliament :  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
some  who,  I  had  no  doubt,  would  be  most 
Me  to  carry  on  the  bui^inesA  of  depart- 
ments. I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  names, 
but  one  noble  friend  now  present  will 
allow  me  to  say,  that  1  never  felt  any- 
thing more  deeply  than  the  terms  ia 
which   he    expressed    his   readiness    to 


their  opinions  coincide  with  th(»sc  of     share  the  respunsibility  in  a«l ministering 


the  Ua^Ucal  party,  comprehending  the 
avowc<l  enemies  of  the  Protestant 
established  clMiri'lu*s.  Of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the-se  opinions  we  entertain 
no  doubt.  We  simply  mark  the  fact 
as  a  ruriuu:*  one,  and  as  tending  fur- 
ther to  illustrate  the  extreme  diver- 
sity of  oiunion  which  now  prevails 
on  the  most  important  topics  —  a 
diversity  which  we  cannot  help  attri- 
buting in  a  great  measure  to  the  total 
dislocation  of  party  consequent  on  the 
memorable  apostasy  of  a  deceased 
statesman. 

lA»nl  Stanley  has  stated  the  result 
of  liis  attempt  to  form  a  Ministr}*  fo 
verv  clearlv  and  cnuciselv,  that  we 
cannot  do  l>etter  than  adopt  it.  lie 
said,— 

*'  III  the  position  of  parties  to  which  I 
havL*  rofi'rred,  in  the  Iloii<eof  ('ommon<), 
it  became  a  matter  uf  the  utmont  impurt- 
ance,  if  it  were  pr.icticable  thut  1  cuuM  do 
to  without  s:tcriii4'ing  pulitical  coums- 
tency,  to  obtain  the  cti-operatiun  of  some 
of  those  who,  geuerally  acting  on  Coni«r- 
vat i TO  prin^plev,  had  yet  been  .«ep.ir.'iti'il, 
by  thi'  unfortunate  ditferenct-?  uf  HI4i>, 
from  the  criat  ('«>iiserv3tive  party.  I 
mu-t  he  fr:uik  m  (laying,  that  I  f^aw  great 
ddlii'iilty  in  dealing  with  the  foreign 
alf:iir.4  (if  t)ie  country;  and  1  cn<leavMureil 
to  ascertain  wh«-t)ii>r  mv  nuble  friend 
uIhivc  me  •  Lord  AbtfrJeen)  would  be  still 
u.liiiig  tu  undertake  the  duties  of  that 
department,  which  lie  exercised  with  no 
much  credit  to  hiua«If«  and  with  so  much 


department  for  which  the  country 
would  have  found  him  peculiarly  well 
qualified.  On  the  following  day  Mr 
Gladstone  was  expected  to  arrire.  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation in  the  House  of  Commons  of  to 
able,  hone.st,  and  upright  a  man.  He 
had  acted  with  the  intermediate  party 
to  which  I  have  referred  ;  but,  in  contra- 
distinction  to  that  party,  he  had  supported 
a  motion  for  the  relief  of  agricultural 
di^trefiK.  On  communicating  with  Mr 
Gladstone,  I  found  that  he  could  not,  oon- 
si-itently  with  his  tIgw.o,  take  part  in  an 
Administration.  I  was  thus  deprired  of 
all  extraneous  at^istauce  in  the  furmatiun 
of  a  ^ Government,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
rely  entirely  on  that  party  with  whom  I 
waF  immediately  andpoliticallyconnectedy 
and  among  whom,  as  I  stated  before, 
there  were  few,  if  any,  men  possessed  of 
Hiiflicient  e'zperiencc  or  habits  of  publie 
bunincM.  1  found  some — and  those  men, 
I  think,  well  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  public  uifice — who,  from  Tarious 
causes,  one  from  the  pressure  of  domestic 
conci'ms,  another  from  an  undue  depre- 
ciation of  hi:$  own  ability  to  fill  the  Mtua- 
tion  in  which  I  proposed  to  place  him, 
expre^scil  their  unwillingness  to  join  an 
Administration.  From  three  or  four 
leading  in«liviiluals  I  received  that  ex- 
pre«!>ion  of  unwillingnes«.  Tnder  these 
circumstances,  and  lo«iking  to  th*  posi- 
tion uf  the  House  of  Commons  I  thought 
the  time  wa^*  come  f<>r  a  deci-iou  as  to 
what  course  1  nhould  follow.  On  Tues- 
day, when  I  had  an  audience  of  Her 
Slajesty,  I  had  undertaken,  by   elevca 
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o'clock  this  morning,  to  state  the  eondii- 
sion  of  the  experiment  I  wai  engaged  in 
making.  Yesterday  afternoon  there  met 
at  my  house  a  portion  of  those  noble 
friends,  and  those  friends  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  who  had  consented  to 
take  part  if  the  Grovernment  had  gone  on; 
and  the  whole  state  of  the  case  was 
anxiously  and  deliberately  considered  by 
them.  And  I  express  the  general  eon- 
enrrence  of  their  views,  as  well  as  my 
own  yiews,  when  I  say,  that  though  I  was 
enabled  to  present  to  her  Majesty  a  lift 
of  the  names  of  gentlemen  who  were 
competent,  with  an  assured  majority  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  oreditobly  and 
reputably  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
country,  yet  I  could  not  lay  before  Her 
Majesty  a  Cabinet,  more  especially  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  so  strong  as 
to  act  in  the  face  of  a  most  powerftil 
majority,  a  majority  ready  to  combine 
for  purposes  of  opposition,  though  unable 
to  act  together  for  purposes  of  GoTeis- 
ment.*' 

Never,  perhaps,  by  any  previoiis 
statesman,  were  the  causes  of  politi- 
cal perplexity  stated  with  snch  entire 
frankness  as  by  Lord  Stanley.  He 
nmst  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
use  which  his  opponents  would  oer- 
tainly  make  of  his  admissions,  and 
the  unfair  construction  which   they 


himself  In  tlie  addraiB  whicli  Ire 
delivered  last  gpiing  to  Hbt  Proteo- 
tionist  Delegates  in  LondoD.  The 
country  does  not  want,  and  would  not 
endure,  a  mere  scrambling  and  make- 
shift  Ministry,  which  nSght  indeed 
exist  tor  a  time,  throngh  the  forbeaiv 
anoe  of  its  opponents;  but  which 
certainly  would  be  defeated  wfaenerer 
it  approached  a  great  and  nationid 
question.  The  fbrmation  of  snch  a 
Ministnr  at  the  present  moment  is 
eridentiy  impossible ;  the  reason  be- 
ing simply  this,  that  the  opinions  of 
the  country  at  large  are  not  repre- 
sented in  Ae  House  of  Commons. 
Until  another  general  appeal  is  mad^ 
to  the  constitueaoies,  and  a  new 
Parliament  summoned,  there  can  be  no 
chanee  ci  onr  arriving  at  so  desirable 
a  result.  The  period  of  experiment 
is  wellnigh  over;  and  almost  erery 
man  of  shrewdness  and  intelligence 
must  have  formed  his  eonchislotts  as 
to  the  merits  or  demerits  <rf  the  exii^ 
ing  commercial  system.  We  have  no 
foar  whatever  as  to  the  result  whea 
the  moment  for  decision  arrives. 

The  question,  however,  has  beeft 

asked— why  Lord  Stanley,  having  had 

fUl  powers  granted  to  him  by  her 

would  place  on  the  general  tenor  of    Majesty,  did  not  at  once    dinolve 


Parliament,  and  have  recourse  to  aft 
appeal  to  the  country?  The  answw, 
we  think,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
state  of  the  public  business  was  such, 
that  a  dissolution  at  the  present  time 
would  have  thrown  the  country  into 
great  confosion.  The  estimates  were 
not  voted — the  budget  was  not  sanc- 
tioned—nothing, or  next  to  nothing, 
relating  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pnb- 
Uc  service  had  been  attempted  by 
Whigs  before  they  gave  In  th     ret 
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hl3  langaage.  We  have  since  read, 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  Whig- 
Radical  prints,  exulting  pieaus  on 
what  the  writers  are  pleaised  to  call 
"  the  admitted  weakness  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist party,^^  as  demonstrated  hj 
their  failure  in  forming  an  Administra- 
tion. They  forget,  or  rather  ^ey 
pnrpoBclj  omit,  to  state  the  sole  chr- 
camstance  which  precluded  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pure  Protectioniat  Ministry, 
namely,  the  existing  majority  arrayed 
against  them  in  the  present  House  of  nation.  Tlie  whole  1 
Commons.  Lord  Stanley  avowedly  to  their  suooeesors, 
and  confessedly  was  no  candidate 
for  oflSce.  Before  the  extraordinary 
dilemma,  in  which  the  Whigs  chose 
to  place  the  Executive  of  the  country, 
occurred,  there  was  no  bidding  for 
power,  no  intention  to  assume  it  on 
the  part  of  the  Protectionists  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. '  That  has  been  invariably 
stated  and  reiterated  by  eveiy  writer 
and  speaker  who  has  advocated  the 
cause  of  native  industry ;  and  by 
none  has  it  been  more  distinctly 
enunciated   than    by  Lord   Stimley 
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might  be.    There  were  < 
stances  also,  of  a  serious  ur 
stood  in  the  way  of  a 
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with  regard  to  the  policy  of  this  Ex- 
hibition; bat,  now  that  it  is  inevi- 
table, we  shoald  be  sorry  to  see  any 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  sac- 
cess.  For  these,  and  many  other  rea- 
sons which  wiii  at  once  occnr  to  the 
reader,  it  is  obvioas  that  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  at  the  present  time 
would  have  been  a  step  only  justified 
by  an  overwhelming  necessity,  which 
certainly  had  not  arisen.  The  resig- 
nation of  the  Whig  Cabinet,  as  we 
hare  already  shown,  was  their  own 
act,  and  was  not  forced  upon  them. 
Nobody  wished  to  put  them  out  before 
they  had  set  their  house  in  order ;  and 
that  duty,  at  least,  they  were  bound 
to  perform,  howeyer  inconvenient  it 
might  be. 

The  result  has  bien  the  return  of 
Lord  John  Kussell  and  his  colleagues 
to  power,  in  a  far  worse  position,  as 
regards  credit  and   character,  than 
when  they  resigned.    In  order  to  jus- 
tify that  resignation,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  had  lost  the 
general    support  of  that  House  of 
Commons  in  which  they  once  com- 
manded a  large  majority;  they  had 
failed  to  procure  any  new  element  of 
strength  by  the  adhesion  of  the  inter- 
mediate party ;  and  they  returned  to 
the  Treasury  benches  to  resume  once 
more,  under  very  degrading  circum- 
stances, that  career  of  imbecility  and 
indecision  which  they  have  pursued 
so  lon^.    Terrified  by  the  onslaught 
of  the  Irish  members  on  his  Bill  for 
the  repression  of  the  Papal  usurpa- 
tion, Lord  John    Russell  has  been 
weak  enough  to  yield  to  tlieir  clamour, 
and  has  so  mutilated  his  own  measure, 
which,  a3  originally  conceived,  fell 
miserably  short  of  its  professed  ob* 
ject,  that  it  must  encounter  a  keen 
opposition  at  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  probably  will  be  rejected 
with  scorn  by  a  majority  of  the  I^wer 
House.       The  discussion,  however, 
has  been  so  far  valuable  to  the  Whigf , 
that  it  has  afforded  a  breathing-space 
to  Sir  Charles  Wood.    The  new  ver- 
sion of  the  budget  has  been  postponed 
with  an  anxiety  which  would  be  posi- 
tively ludicrous,  could  we  aflbrd  to 
laugh  at  a  matter  which  is  so  import- 
ant, but  which  has  been  so  shame- 
fully handled.     We  are  still  left  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
next  financlid  experiment ;  wc  do  not 


know  whether  it  is  ^poaed  to  Ukt  off 
the  window  duties  m  whole  or  in  part, 
or  to  touch  the  Income- tax,  which  b 
now  very  near  the  legal  x>eriod  of  its  ex- 
piry. These  are  paramoant  consider* 
ations  just  now,  bnt  they  have  been 
postponed,  like  everything  else,  in 
consequence  of  the  preposterous  resig- 
nation ;  and,  to  judge  from  their  con- 
duct. Ministers  seem  resolved  to  delay 
them  nntil  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment. 

We  cannot  place  any  other  con- 
struction upon  Lord  John  Roasell's 
extraordinary  conduct  with  regard  to 
Mr  Baillie^s   motion.      The   matter 
stood  thus :  The  member  for  Inver- 
ness-shire had  placed  npon  the  books 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  notice 
of  a  motion  involving  a  censure  npoa 
Lord  Torrington  for  alleged  mal-ad- 
ministration  as  governor  of  Ceylon, 
and  also,  by  implication,  npon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies.   This 
subject  has  been  before  the  Honse  fbr 
nearly  three  years,  and  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  and  suspicion  was  excited 
against   the  Grovemment,  from  the 
unaccountable  withdrawal  and  deten- 
tion   of  witnesses   and   docnmenta. 
The  case  had  made  bnt  slow  progreta. 
A  Committee  had  sate  npon  »  for 
two  years ;  and,  so  late  as  the  17th  of 
March,  it  appeared  from  the  statement 
of  Mr  Disraeli,  that  the  evidenoe  was 
not  yet  fully  in  the  hands  of  memben. 
He  said,  '*  a  yery  large  volome  eon- 
taining  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Ceylon   Committee  had   only  been 
recently  delivered,  and  could  not  yet 
have   been   perused   with   sniBcient 
attention  by   any   hon.    gentleman. 
Besides,  a  mass  of  important  docu- 
ments, submitted  to  the  Committee, 
were  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  members, 
nor  would  they  be  ready  for  a  fbrt- 
night  yet  to  come.**  It  is  plain  that  in  a 
ease  of  this  kind,  involving  matter  of 
so  very  gra%'e  a  nature,  the  Honse 
conld  not  proceed  to  deliberate  with- 
out having  the  whole  evidence  before 
them,  and  also  time  to  consider  that 
evidence.     Mr  Baillie^s  motion  bad 
been  set  down  for  the  26th  of  March; 
and  on  the  14th,  in  the  absence  of 
that  gentleman.  Lord  John  Rnasell 
intimated  that,  as  the  motion  was  one 
of  censure  npon  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, he  would  not  bring  forward  the 
financial  measnrea  of  tl^  Seision  so 
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long  a0  the  motion  respecting  Cejrlon 
remained  nndetermined.  Snppo(Aiigt 
then,  that  Mr  Baillie  had  considered  it 
his  dntj  to  pereevere  in  the  motion, 
notwithstanding  that  the  entire  evi- 
dence was  not  before  the  Honse,  thd 
whole  public  business  of  the  couitiy 
mnst  have  been  stopped  until  the 
termination  of  a  protracted  debate 
upon  a  subject,  to  elucidate  which  the 
liU>ours  of  two  years  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  were  required.  Mr 
Baillie  very  properly  and  wisely  de- 
clined to  be  placed  in  so  invidious  a 
position ;  and,  in  order  that  the  most 
pressing  questions  of  finance  might 
not  be  postponed  until  an  indefimte 
period,  he  withdrew  his  motion  from  the 
notice-book,  reserving  to  himself  ftiU 
power  to  bring  it  forward  when  he 
thought  proper,  which,  he  said,  wonld 
be  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  state 
of  the  public  business,  as  would  not 
render  him  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
impeding  the  great  financial  measurea 
of  the  Government. 

Now,  it  will  occur  to  every  one  that, 
if  Lord  John  Russell  had  been  really 
anxious  to  proceed  with  the  public 
business,  he  ought  to  have  considered 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  Mr 
Baillie  for  affording  him  every  facility. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Premier  assumed 
the  tone  of  a  much-injured  individual, 
and  insisted  that  Mr  Baillie,  ^*  after 
making  a  charge  involving  an  accusa- 
tion of  wanton  cruelty  agamst  a  late 
governor  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
possessions,  and  of  full,  complete,  and 
unqualified  approbation  by  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  of  State  of  those  pro- 
ceedings of  wanton  cruelty, "  ought  to 
have  brought  the  question  immediaUbt 
before  the  House.  ^*  What  I  said," 
continued  the  Premier,  ^^  and  what  I 
was  justified  in  saying  was,  that 
the  Government,  with  such  an  accosa- 
tion  hanging  over  their  heads, — ^with 
a  motion  of  censure  m  abeyance  upon 
which  no  opinion  had  been  pro- 
nounced—cou/</  not  begin  ojiy  grtfU 
measure  not  already  uUroduced,  amd 
must  pause  until  this  House  gaoe  on 
affirmative  or  negative  to  that  mo/Sm." 
Really,  we  are  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  this.  The  accusation  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  was  preferred  nearhr 
three  years  ago ;  and  if,  whilst  U 
was  hanging  over  their  heads,  the  Min- 
istry were  not  entitled  to  intiodiioa 


any  new  meaam,  th^  have  already 
In  fifty  instanoea  deliberately  violated 
that  mle.  But  ftartlMr,  we  ventnre  to 
think  that  the  expedition  of  the  pobllc 
business  of  the  conntiy  is  of  more 
importance  than  even  the  whitewash- 
ing of  the  character  of  Ministers;  and 
that  the  latter  having  waited  ao  long, 
and  having,  moreover,  exhibited  no 
extraordinary  zeal  fbr  the  foil  de- 
velopment of  all  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  tranaactlonfl  in  Cey- 
lon, might,  at  least,  afford  the  conn* 
try  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
taxes  we  are  expected  to  pay,  before 
insisting  on  a  debate  entirely  personal 
to  tbeoiselvea.  We  perfectly  o^dde 
in  the  remaric  made  by  the  Ihnu 
with  regard  to  this  extraordinaiy 
ebulUUon  on  the  part  of  the  Premier. 

^What  Hay  hare  been  Lord  Joha 
Rassell's  motive  in  stoppbg  thewh^ 
Maehhie  of  the  LegiaUtaxe  till  after  the 
25th,— -whether  it  was  to  prtpaie  for  the 
Ministerial  obaoqaies»  or  to  daaiage  Mr 
Baillio,— or  siaiply  hooaose  ho  was  glad  of 
the  dolaVf  it  is  noodlen  to  laqolte ;  bat 
itwasaU  the  same  to  the  boa.  member 
for  Invemosi-shire ;  ho  oortaialy  m|i|^ 
be  permitted  under  those  eirennistaMia 
to  reply—'  I  won't  stop  the  way ;  go  ok 
with  your  budget,  and  111  find  aaother 
opportanity  fbr  my  motion.'  As  flur  as 
reguds  the  GoTemment,  this  lofl  them 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  as  they  knew 
perfoetly  well  the  Ceylon  question  would 
come  on,  soon  or  late,  in  the  coarse  of  it, 
and  that  a  rote  of  oentore  was  thus  al- 
ways depending  OTor  thehr  heads.  Tho 
thieatened  motion  is  only  the  inoTitable 
sequence  of  the  discussions  on  the'  sub- 
ject daring  the  last  two  yeiLrs,  and  Mr 
Baillie  conld  not  bnt  go  on  witii  his  en- 
quiry till  he  had  brought  it  to  a  ooii- 
olasiott.  Lord  John,  therefbre,  is  now, 
so  flur  as  regards  Ceylon,  in  preeisely  the 
sane  oondiuoa  as  he  was  at  the  begmaSag 
of  this  Session  and  the  doM  of  the  last.*'^ 

We  presume  that  at  lenflth  we 
shall  be  flavoured  by  aosie  m^^ 
scheme,  though  of  wlat  naftire'ft 
might  pendex  the  Comieaii  Sybil  to 
predict.  TUa  Is,  however,  a  pohit  oC 
extreme  importance;  and  even  at  the 
risk  of  defeathiff  the  Miniatiy  and'pre- 
dpitatiog  another  criaia,  it  moal  be 
attendedto  with  the  greatest  Jealosy. 
Lord  Stanley  has  already  partlalty 
developed  the  financial  meaamrea 
ipbksh  ne  Intended  to  have  made  the 
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foundation  of  his  policy  in  the  event 
of  his  having  accepted  office  ;  and  tlie 
principal  feature  of  hid  scheme  was  the 
immediate  diminution  and  prospective 
abolitiou  of  the  income  tax.    It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
iH^neficial  results  of  such  a  measure, 
either  directly  upon  those  who  have 
been  so  long  subjected  to  its  injustice, 
or  indirectly  upon  the  whole  fmancial 
system  of  the  nation.    But  for  that 
engine  of  oppression  devised  by  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  and  yielded  to  in  an  evil 
hour  by  a  House  of  Commons  w^hlch 
did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  its 
act,  the  agricultural  interest  would  not 
have  been,  as  it  is  now,  most  griev- 
ously prostrated,  the    small    trades 
throughout  the  country  ruined,  and 
the  uative  artisan  reduced  to  penury  or 
the  workhouse,  through  the  boasted 
bh*ssings  of  cheapness  arising  from 
foreign  importation.    The  Clianccllur 
of  the  Exchequer  has  at  present  a 
disposable    surplus    to    deal     with, 
though  the  expenses  of  the  Kaffir  war 
may  considerably  diminish  its  amount. 
It  is  the  duty  of  our  representatives 
.to  take  care  that  the  surplus  is  neither 
frittet'ed  away  upon  paltry  and  un- 
necessary reductions  of  duties  in  which 
tUt*  preat  body  of  the  public  have  no 
interest,  nor  devoted  to  the  extinction 
of  another  branch  of  direct  taxation, 
ini|M>rtaut  certainly  in  itself,  and  from 
wliirh  it  is  desirable  that  the  public 
should  be  relievetl,  but  neither  so  ini- 
]Hjrtant  nor  so  urgent  as  the  caife  to 
whii-li  we  have  alrewiy  referred. 

Aud  here  we  may  remark,  as  a 
singul.-ir  feature  of  the  times,  that 
men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  opinions 
have  joined  in  expressing  a  general 
dislike  an<l  repugnance  to  direct  taxa- 
tion. Wi!  have  not  for  a  long  time 
heard  anything  of  the  financial  re- 
furnuTs,  or  at  least  that  secti(»n  of 
them  which  pn)pt>sfd  to  substitute 
univ-  rsally  the  din-et  for  the  indirect 
Pv^ti  in.  The  last  bnicJiurf  which  we 
]i:ip{M  tied  to  fail  in  with  on  the  sub- 
ji-et.  pur|)orted,  if  we  reoillect  right,  to 
cm  an  ate  fn)m  the  pen  of  the  illustrious 
an4l  t  i^acious  Mr  M*Ciregor,  who 
hiinoui>  the  electors  of  Glasgow  by 
attt'nding  as  one  of  their  n^presenta- 
tivfH  in  rarlianieut.  So  far  as  we 
ctmhi  ::nderstaud  it,  it  was  a  sort  of 
Jiici>b's  ladder,  ou  which  the  higher 
you  ascended  the  more  severely  were 
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yon  mulcted,  by  way  of  an  eneonrtge- 
ment  to  your  exertions.  But  beyond 
this  delectable  scheme  of  appropria- 
tion, we  have  not  seen  any  proposals 
of  late  for  an  increase  of  direct  bur- 
dens. The  tide,  indeed,  has  been 
flowing  all  the  other  way;  and  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  such  is  the  case, 
since  it  bodes  a  speedy  return  to  those 
principles  of  taxation  which  were 
emmeutly  calculated  to  foster  native 
industry,  and  nnder  which  the  conn- 
try  rose  to  its  highest  point  of  pros- 
perity. We  have  no  objections  what- 
ever to  see  the  window  duties  removed, 
and  to  give  our  humble  but  hearty 
support  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end ;  but  the  income  tax  must  first 
be  extinguished,  in  terms  of  the  Par- 
liamentary pledge  to  that  effect  which 
has  been  more  than  once  repeated, 
and  a  sufficient  revenue  must  also  be 
raised  by  import  duties  to  meet  the 
contemplatea  re<luction. 

That  the  present  Ministry  can  long 
retain  office— indeed  that  they  can 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  this  ses- 
sion is,  we  think,  extremely  impro- 
bable. Their  duty  is  to  expedite  the 
usual  and  necessary  business  of  the 
country-,  and  to  abstain  from  bringing 
forward  any  measures  which  sre  not 
imperatively  required.  Their  policy 
may  l)e  to  throw  great  difflcnlties  in 
the'  way  of  their  probable  successora. 
As  to  that,  however,  we  do  not  enter- 
tain mnch  apprehension.  Their  re- 
signation, and,  still  more,  their  hnml- 
liating  return  to  office  without  an 
iota  of  acquired  support,  must  de- 
prive any  new  measure  which  ther 
may  pro|X>se  of  that  prestige  which 
attaches  to  the  schemes  of  a  strong 
and  influential  government ;  and  they 
cannot  now  hope  to  excite  anywhere 
a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  on  their  behalf. 
Hie  moment  that  a  Minutry  loses 
character,  it  is  doomed.  It  may 
struggle  on  for  a  time,  by  the  aid  of 
adventitious  circumstances,  but  it 
never  can  regain  the  confidence  or 
support  of  the  people.  Lord  John 
Kussell  may  favour  us  with  numerous 
vapid  perorations  tending  to  his  own 
self-glorification,  and  may  assure  ns« 
that  it  has  ever  been  his  practical 
mle  to  obser^'e  the  sentiment  of  Borke, 
and  to  preserve  himself  against  the 
corruption  of  nature  and  example,  br 
a  habit  of  life  and  oommnnication  of 
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c^aosels  with  the  most  virtaoB0j«Ad 
pablic-siHrited  men  of  the   age   in 
which  he  lives.     He  may  aseure  ns 
that,  when  he  first  came  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  benefited  by  the  counaela 
and  followed  the  examples  of  such 
men   as   Bomilly,  Mackintosh,  and 
Homer.    What  is  the  use  of  lus  tell- 
ing US  all  this,  when  we  know  thai  in 
oar  time  he  has  replaced  snch  company 
and  eoansel  by  that  of  Messrs  Wilson 
of  Westbnry,  and  Benjamin  Hawes? 
If  we  are  wrong  in  this  assumption, 
and  if  he  still  draws  his  inspiratioo 
|rom   higher  sonrces,  we  shonld  be 
grateful  to  know  who  are  his  living 
aathoritlee.     He  has.  tdd  as  (hat, 
^/  So  long  as  it  is  my  fate  to  take  a 
part  in  pablic  affairs,  it  will  be  my 
endeavoar  to  consort  with  sach  men 
as  Burke  speaks  of,   with  whom  I 
agree  in  pablic  principle,  and  from 
whose  wisdom  I  can  learn  the  best 
path  to  the  public  welfare."     Soeh 
men  as  Burke  speaks  of  1    Wlio  are 
they  ?    Setting  aside  the  two  names 
already  mentioned,  our  cnnoeity  is 
strangely  excited  :  we  wonld  ftun.  see 
a  copy  of  the  catalogue.    That  Lord 
Lansdowne  is  one  of  the  most  rigidly 
virtuous  men  of  the  age,  we  presume 
to  be  beyond  all  question.    But  who 
are  the  patterns  of  wisdom?     Sir 
Charles  Wood,  or  Lord  Minto,  or 
Earl  Grey  ?     We  wish  that  his  lord- 
ship had  been  mpre  specific.     We 
wish  that  he  had  at  least  enabled  us 
to  say  with  distinctness — 
**  Mercutio,  then  eonsort^st  with  Rom«o  ;^* 

SO  that  we  might  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  the  real  value  of 
the  intimacy.  We  are  afraid  that  if 
his  advisers,  counsellors,  guides,  and 
models,  are  not  to  be  looked  fbr  else- 
where than  in  the  Whig  official  ranks, 
I^rd  John  might  as  well  have  left  bis 
peroration  unspoken ;  for,  somehow  or 
other,  the  public  is  unfortunately 
blind  to  the  vast  amount  of  combined 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue  which 
the  Premier,  by  insinuation,  maintains 
to  be  the  remarkable  characteristic  of 
his  followers. 


antumn  MMr  »»t..pMHi^ttfir— wqf, 
probnbly  wiU  not  ■  mthomt  theoecnrh 
fence  of  a  general  oleillon  ;  and  uMor 
the  result  of  thai  rieolkm  d«)ena  fn 
a  great  meaflure  the  fiiture  destlnieB 
of  the  country.     Tbe  results  of  that 
chanffe  of  policy  which  was  efRocted 
by  Su*  Robert  reel  were  necessarily 
slow  in  their  development,  and  could 
not  be  ascertained  except  by  the  aid 
of  conuderable  experience.      They 
are  now  before  the  oonntry— althonni 
not  yet  to  Ihehr  foil  extent,  for  the 
depreai^oii  of  native  industry,  and  the 
decline  of   the  home  titide,   have 
gradually  but  surely  been  progress- 
ing;  and   the   continuance   of  the 
experiment  for  another  year  would 
certainly  demonstrate,  yet  more  folly 
and  forcibly,  the  havoc   and  ruin 
which  Free  Trade,  in  an  old,  denaely- 
pe(^[>led,  and  burdened  state  like  our 
own,  must  inevitably  carnr  in  ita 
train.    This  much  at  least  has  been 
l»oved,  that  the  agricnltuml  intereit 
eannot   posBibly  stand   against   the 
accumulated  and  increasinff  infinx.of 
grain  and  provisions  flnom  tdi  qnaften 
of  the  world.  That  poaitfcte,  ilKrimc 
much  it  may  have  Xmati  mtMM 
eighteen  months  oT  &  yeiop'  ago,  k 
now  universally  admitted.    Thie  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  In  fordgn  com 
have  been  found  wrong  in  every  one 
of  their  calculations.     Whether  we 
assume,  with  Sur  Robert  Peel,  that  i 
per  quarter  is  the  prooer  r         jn- 
tive  prioe  of  wl       in         >         iron 
the  average,  or      e  lor  t?      u  u/  the 
Eeanomit^s  lov  ,  As 

it  at  52s.  2d.,  it  lo  ifoiiwwjr  ■ 
that  the  land  of  Great  Briti      . 
continue  in  cultivation  as  lo;       it| 
under  a  system  of  foreign  i 
tion  which    forces  the  ave  «f 

wheat  down  to  S88.    So 
importation    from  deer         .    m 
each  new  clreular  bri    b  uo       bu- 
senoe  of  ship         b  ft      ports  w 
formeriy  were  ui         unk      ik  ur 
name.    Cargoes  :      ouin 
every  quarter  of        wor 
the   least   on       m   of 
Here      •«  ^ 


lUI 


It  is  now  the  duty  of  every  one  to 

prepare  most  seriously  fbr  the  coming  « 

contest.    In  all  human  probability  the  ^u 

existence  of  the  present  Parliammit,  as  ^ 
well  as  of  the  present  Ministry,  ladraw-       « 

ing  rapidly  to  its  cioee.    The  enaninf  Sea 


m 


ua  anotedfiree<     umgl 

Iv      »f  wheal  flrom  the      lek 
Ns  dKNiilis  of  the  pas*  j' 
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were  650,000  qn.,  400,000  qn.  of 
which  went  to  Ireltod,  anil  the  depres- 
sion on  the  English  market  would  no 
doubt  have  been  greater  had  not  Ireland 
required  ench  large  supplies. 

**  Eren  with  the  increased  facilities  of 
communication,  and  the  wide  circle  from 
which  supplies  are  drawn  under  a  system 
of  Free  Trade,  we  certainly  did  not  anti- 
eipate  at  the  commencement  of  last  year 
that  our  priced  would  rule  quite  so  low 
as  tliey  hare  done  ;  and  we  should  infer 
flrom  this  experience,  that  when  England 
is  the  only  country  requiring  a  large 
import  of  wheat,  our  farmers  cannot 
safely  calculate  npou  obtaining  much 
beyond  40«.  per  qr.  for  wheat.  This 
state  of  things  must,  howerer,  be  oon- 
sidered  the  exception,  not  the  rule : 
France,  especially,  has  on  an  average  of 
seasons  been  an  importing  instead  of  an 
exporting  country  of  wheat ;  and  with 
an  increasing  population,  whose  leading 
article  of  food  is  bread,  we  may  retMStm- 
ahlif  calculate  upon  her  reverting  to  lier 
former  position.  It  is  probable  that  the 
crop  of  wheat  in  France  will  in  fiiture 
have  more  effect  upon  our  prices  than  that 
of  any  other  country. 

"We  have  no  data  upon  which  to  form 
an  opinion  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
as  to  the  range  of  prices  between  the 
present  time  and  harvest.  We  do  not. 
under  any  circumstances,  expect  much 
further  reduction  ;  and  we  are  not  san- 
guine of  a  considerable  advance  upon  our 
present  quotation?,  if  the  appearance  of 
the  growi.1^  crop  continues  favourable, 
and  there  nhould  be  no  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  cpcculatiun  in  grain  ;  and  al- 
though generally  there  mu»t  continue  to 
be  a  loss  on  imports,  without  a  material 
reduction  in  prices  abroad  or  an  advance 
here,  this  will  not,  we  believe,  prevent  a 
considerable  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
finding  its  way  to  Great  Britain  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  which  will  be 
sold  at  a  market- value  without  irference 
to  iti  cvtt.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
in  1850  wa?)  much  below  that  in  any 
year  diiriog  the  present  century,  except 
in  1U35,  when  it  was  less  by  Is.  per 
quarter;  and  the  average  value  last  year 
of  all  other  grain  is  lower  than  it  has 
been  for  at  leajit  a  quarter  of  a  century.*' 

Tlio  grossest  of  all  the  errors 
which  were  committed  by  the  Free- 
Trailcrs  had  refoa'ncc  to' the  cost  of 
freight.  It  id  stated  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  Mfs  WeeAfy  Messent/rr 
that,  ''at  the  timo  when  the  corn 
laws  wi;re  under  discussion,  Messrs 
Sturgc  publicly  asserted  that  Odessa 
wheat  could  not  be  delivered  io  this 
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oonotry  at  a  less  cost  for  frelghtv 
factorage,  &c.,  than  208.  per  quarter, 
irrespective  of  its  cost  at  Odeaaa; 
whilst  within  the  last  six  moaths, 
many  hundred  cargoes  have  arrived, 
and  been  sold,  deliverable  ia  the 
LfOndon  and  Liverpool  markets,  at 
32s.  to  34s.  per  quarter.'*  Turning 
to  that  eminent  statistical  and  arith- 
metical authority,  Mr  Wilson  of  the 
Economist^  we  find  him,  in  bis  *^  In- 
fluences of  the  Com  Laws,**  estimating 
the  cost  of  the  shipment  of  wheat  from 
Danzig  to  London,  with  the  commis- 
sion,  at  20d.  9d.  per  quarter ;  whereas, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  very  finest 
l>anzig  wheat,  which  always  com- 
mands a  higher  price  than  our  own, 
is  offered  in  Leith,  free,  at  44s.  per 
quarter !  And  what  says  Mr  M*Ciil- 
ioch,  so  late  as  1845  ?— ''  It  rarely 
happens  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
import  good  wheat  into  this  country, 
with  a  low  duty  of  5s.  or  6s.  a  quarter, 
when  our  prices  here  are  under  52s.  to 
55s.  a  quarter ;  and  that,  under  such 
a  system,  we  should  be  supplied  with 
com  when  it  was  really  wanted^  and 
with  the  quantity  wanted!  ** 

These  were  the  predictions  of  the 
Free -Traders  ;  and  never  perhaps 
before,  in  so  short  a  space,  were  men 
convictc<l  of  such  gross  and  egregiou:* 
error.  They  did  not,  however,  sur- 
render their  unfortunate  prophecies 
without  a  struggle.  For  the  last  two 
years  they  have  been  incessantly 
attempting  to  demonstrate,  by  all 
sorts  of  ingenious  arithmetical  tables* 
hypothetical  calculations,  and  com- 
munications from  special  correspon- 
dents—of  whose  actual  existence  we 
have  not  a  shadow  of  proof — that 
they  were  perfectly  right  in  the  maan, 
or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  that 
they  would  have  been  right  under  % 
combination  of  different  circumstancee. 
It  now  appears  that,  from  first  to 
last,  they  were  utterly  and  entirely  lu 
the  wrong — that  their  data  were  an 
fallacious,  and  their  information  aa 
imperfect,  as  their  arrogance  and 
ignorance  were  enormous — and  that 
the  best  and  largest  interests  of  the 
oonntiy  have  Ix^n  sacrificed  to  the 
cmde  theories  of  a  few  unscrapnions 
adventurers.  It  is  now  for  the 
nation  at  large  tu  say  whether — con- 
sidering the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  this  fundamental  error,  and  the 


1S51.]  Lamr  Da^  ofiSkt  Erm-Tnuk  Mvmirp.  MA 

very  disastroiu  conieqiieiiees  vrhUk  woald  Ml  short  of  pcofit  by  S28.  peip 

kaye  resalted  from  it— it  Is  either  Joit  acre!   Let  ns  suniOM,  noreorerv  that 

or  pntdeot  to  persevere  until  we  hare  hy  strict  eooaomj  in  Us  honsQliold« 

reached  the  extremity,  andamdhilated  and  by  depriring  his  (hmily  of  their 

^r  expatriated  from  Great  Britain  a  former  means  of  edacation,  the  cpltl* 

large   class   of  agrlcnltarists,  npon  vator  of  the  soli  can  manage  to  re- 

whose  prosperity  that  of  the  home  trench  another  £1  per  acre,  stiU  hft 

manufacturers  of  the  nation  is  ad-  is  12s.  sbort  of  profit ;  and  from  what 

mitted  in  a  great  degree  to  depend,  source  can  he  draw  tills  except  by 

It  is  now  established  by  experience,  screwing  down  the  labourer?  We  dlo 

extending  over  two  successive  har-  hope  that  these  things  will  meet  witii 

vests  of  different  quality  and  jrield^  the  proper  attention.     The  sitnatloa 

that   prices   cannot  be   maintained  of  the  farmers  just  now,  all  over  the 

against  the  influx  of  foreign  importa-  country,  is  positively  ilosrftil.   No  re- 

tion.  All  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  duction  of  rent  which  they  can  ask 

are  similarly  affected— the  provi^km  would  avail  to  ward  off  their  ruin ; 

as  well  as  the  grain  market— so  that  and  unless    the    next    Pariiament 

no  change  of  husbandry  can  avaU  to  totally  reverses  the  policy  which  has 

recompense  the  fanner.    It  is  also  been  pursued  for  the  last  fl^w  years, 

established  that  the  importations  may  the  consequences  may  be  such  as  we 

be  increased  to  almost  any  amount,  hardly  dare  to  contemplate.  Already, 

and  that  they  do,  at  the  present  time,  in  many  districts,  the  wfiges  of.  the 

exceed  fivefold  the  estimated  quantity,  agricultural  labourers  have  been  re* 

From  these  positive  ascertained  facts  dooed  as  low  as  nature  will  allow ; 

we  may  safely  arrive  at  an  inference  as  and  it  is  perflsctly  evident  that,  betbrs 

to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  in  cnl*  long,  the  praotiee  must  become  nnl- 

tivation  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  venal.     We  copy  flrom  the  Tmui  of 

of  Britain.  I^t  us  see  how  this  stands.  18th  March  the  following  manifesto 

We  shall  take  Sir  Robert  Peel's  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Essex 

estimate  of  the  remunerative  price  of  farmers : — 

wheat,  npon  the  average  of  years,  at  a  ^  ProdamaHon  io  our  Worth  f 

663.  per  quarter.  Ltibourwi 

Good  wheat  land,  in  high  cultiva-  „  ^^  ..    «^s„i.k^„„.„ J  f.^.„  j..« 

tion   will  return  32  bushels  or  four  ,y  ae5;^'r ffi^to^^^^^^^ 

qnartors  per  acre,  which,  at  the  above  ^eaeSt  rate  of  wages  to  our  worthy  la- 

pnce-the  hwest  remunenOwe  one,  be  bonren  ;  the  fact  is,  we  eamiot  aflbrd  it. 

It  remarked^wonld  fetch  £  1 1 ,  4s.  Free  Trade  has  brought  as  into  clow  eom- 

At  the  present  average  prices,  the  petition  with  foreigners,  who  pay  so  little 

retum  of  the  same  amount  of  produce  money  for  labour,  that  dark-bro?rn  rje- 

per  acre  would  fetch  only  £7,  12s.;  bread,  skim  milk,  cheese,  and  a  ftw  onions, 

being  a  loss  to  the  agriculturist  of  !•  sll  the  men  get.     With  these  Ibreip 

£3   I '2s  per  acre!  nth,  who  are  bought  and  sold  with  the 

No  doubt  this  calculation  by  Sir  J"d»  ^«  catUe,  wre  wo  now  contending 

Robert  Peel  was  based  upon  the  sup-  !?  ^"'  ^^'^  "^^^  ^"^^  "  "T  ^}^ 

position  that  the  present  rental  of  land  lb  JJf  t^  ^^S  J!I!"!1^JS.!^^  ^' 

Ik  ^     u^  A  r>  •!,  •        ^  u  v^  2  test  II  we  are  to  give  you  oonstaai  em- 

throughout  Bntam  would  be  main-  pioynent,  we  ea^iot  pay  the  present 

tamed;   no  unreasonable  one,  when  ^nifie.    Essex  must  come  to  wh^many 

we  reflect  that  rent  is  simply  the  re-  other  counties  have  ahreadyeome--es.  and 

turn  for  capital  expended  on  or  sunk  7s.  a-week.   We  wiU  give  as  much  as  w« 

in  the  land,  and  that  the  disappear-  can,  but  it  must  be  in  proportion  t#  the 

ance  of  the  enormous  amount  of  capi-  prioe  of  eom :  the  money  hiet  by  flmaeri 

tal    so    invested — a    disappearmnee  this  year  is  dreadfhl.     Down  with  the 

which  must  take  place  the  moment  ^^  ^  >    ^3od  save  the  Quean  1 

-cultivation  is  abandoned — would  ren*  "  BUUrieaff  Mt^rA  U." 

der  Britain  one  of  the  poorest  instead  We  are  not  now  proving  onr  case 

of  being  the   wealthiest  nation   of  the  case  has  been  ahreadv  proved. 

Earope.  But  see  what  follows.  Take  Not  even  onr  Whig  Ministm,  not 

£  I— take  £2  per  acre  from  the  rental  even  tiM  M  chaapipns  of  the  Leagne, 

of  this  first-class  wheat  land,  and  dare  to  deny  thai  africnltttraldis^eis 

still,  at  present  prices,  the  cnltivator  is  fHMnl  and  IveHendaoSy  and  Aat 
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it  has  been  cansed  by  their  legislative 
measures.  They  do  not  even  attempt 
to  hold  out  a  hope  that  matters  can 
alter  for  the  better.  Even  their  in- 
genuity has  deserted  them.  The  facts 
arrayed  against  them  are  far  too 
numerous  and  damning. 
Are  we,  tlien^  to  proceed  in  this  insen- 
sate career  of  fully,  spoliation,  and 
crime?  Even  if  we  conld  isolate  the  one 
interest  from  the  others,  and  suppose 
that  agricnitnre  might  be  allowed  to 
fall  without  inflicting  the  slightest 
injury  upon  other  branches  of  onr  in- 
ternal industry,  what  an  awful  re- 
s|)onsibiUty  should  we  not  iucur  by 
allowing  ruin  and  desolation  to  over- 
flow, like  a  deluge,  the  face  of  agri- 
cultural England !  How  is  it  possible 
to  expect  resignation  and  obetlience 
from  men  whom  the  laws  are  reducing 
to  beggary  ?  I  low  can  we  consistently 
tell  them  of  national  obligations  and 


though  it  cannot  be  delayed  for  eTer» 
is  apart  from  onr  present  point ;  aod 
therefore,  withont  assuming  that  the 
public  debtor  was  defrauded,  or  the 
public  creditor  nndoly  advantaged  by 
that  equivocal  arrangement,  we  shaU 
take  the  whole  debt  and  hardens  as 
they  are  rated  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  we  presume  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  upon  the  land  most  fall  the 
whole  of  the  taxes,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  all  that  are  connected  with  it. 
Customs  and  excise  duties,  land  tax, 
income  tax,  county  rates,  poor  rates, 
chnrch  rates,  road- money,  &c., — all 
that  is  paid  towards  the  support  of  the 
state  by  the  Uudowner,  the  farmer, 
or  the  agricultural  labourer  and  their 
families,  must  be  deducted  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  must  be  paid 
in  ready  money,  altogether  irrespec- 
tive of  the  market  value  of  produce. 
The  burdens  having  increased  more 


national  faith,  when  the  principle  of    than  threefold,  the  agriculturists  are 


nationality  is  abandoned,  and  the 
power  of  redeeming  those  obligations 
taken  from  the  British  arm?  Talk  to 
ns  of  endangering  onr  institutions ! 
\^  it  possible  that  (»ur  statesmen  do  not 
see  in  what  direction  the  real  danger 
lies  if  the  experiment  is  declared  to 
he  final  ?  Well,  then,  wc  shall  tell 
them,  f(ir,  as  Sir  James  Graham  re- 
marked nut  long  ago,  ^*  The  time  has 
arrived  when  the  truth  fuUv  must  be 
spoken"— Til  K  National  Ri^ivenlk 

IS  IN  l>AN(iEK,  AM>  THEY  AKE  TUE 
MEN  WHO  AKE  ENDANGEUINli  IT. 


now  ex{)ected  to  maintain  their 
ground,  to  pay  their  share  of  these 
burdens  and  the  debt,  and  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  countries  possess- 
ing a  richer  soil,  and  a  more  equa- 
ble climate,  burdened  with  little  or 
no  debt,  and  rearing  a  peasantry  in 
that  state  of  serfage  which  differs  not 
from  the  condition  of  the  slave.  How 
is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished ?  Never  yet  has  appeared  the 
political  economist  who  could  tell  us 
how  :  nay,  the  whole  race  of  political 
economists  arc  cast  into  dismay  by 


In  I7'.):^at  the  commencement  of    the  aspect  of  the  apparition  which 

they  have  evoked,  so  widely  difierinff 
from  that  which  they  really  expected 
to  appear. 

AVell  then,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Can  wc  go  on  or  not  as  an  agricul- 
tural countrv  ?  There  are  facts  before 
you  from  h  hich  you  can  draw  yonr 
own  inference.  Is  it  possible  to  tax 
produce  threefold,  to  diminish  ita 
marketable  value,  and  yet  to  expect 
that  branch  of  industry  to  survive  ? 
Yet  this  is  just  what  wc  are  doing. 
The  quarter  of  wheat  is  eight  shillings 
lower  ju^t  now  than  it  was  in  1793 ; 
and  yet  all  concerned  in  its  cultivation 
must  contribute  tn  the  revenue  swollen 
from  L.2n,(jini,0«M»  to  L.50,00U,(XH> 
a-year,  without  taking  into  account 
the  cnonnuus  increase  of  rates,  which 
do  nut  enter  into  the  national  balance- 
sheet.     Can  this  be  done?     Moat 


the  most  tremendous  war  in  which 
this  CHimtry  was  ever  engaged — the 
value  of  nn)noy  being  then  regulated, 
as  it  is  iiuw,  by  a  gwld  currency — the 
taxe.^  were  under  L.2'».Wn,0lK)  i>er 
aiinuin,  anil  the  price  of  wlieat  was 
exactly  40:*.  per  quarter.  The  national 
debt  w;is  then  L.252,4C  1,782,  and 
the  annual  interest  L.'J,52.'>,;<GG. 
At  present,  the  taxation  of  the 
l'nite<l  Kingdom  amounts  to  about 
L.ri-VM.iojMMi  por  annum.  The  price 
i»f  wheal  i>  df)wn  to  88s.,  the  national 
<lelit  is  upwards  of  L.77:3/Xh),iXni, 
and  the  annnal  interest  above 
L.i'.VMMVH)i>.  We  shall  not  com- 
plicate the  tpiestiun  by  inquir- 
ing into  the  etfirt  which  Sir 
Robert  Pet'l's  Currency  A«l  uf  IHIO 
has  exercised  upon  the  national  bur- 
dens.   The  discussion  of  that  subject. 
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dearly  and  evideEtiy  it  cuuiot  No 
machinery  can  force  the  land  to  trabla 
or  qnadniple  its  increaae.  Nature 
cannot  be  aapplanted  by  the  wit  or 
ingenuity  of  experimentaliata.  They 
may  invent  engines  to  snpenede 
manual  labour,  auud  multiply  panper- 
iam  in  the  manitfacture  of  their  webs^ 
but  they  cannot  interfere  with  the 
primitiye  laws  of  nature. 

All  this  was  p^footly  understood 
by  the  late  WilUam  Cobbett  and  his 
disciples,  some  of  whom  grounded  th^ 
hopes  of  a  total  overUirow  of  our 
monetary  system  upon  the  repeal^ 
thecomUwB.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
to  contrast  the  present  state  of 
matters  with  that  exiathif  in  1814-15, 
when  the  restoration  of  peace  caused 
the  pressure  oi  the  debt  whidi  had 
been  contracted  during  the  previous 
one- and- twenty  years,  to  be  felt  at 
once  in  all  its  severity  by  the  natioo, 
aggravated  by  the  blessing  of  a  large 
importation  of  com.  The  foUowing 
sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Double- 
day,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
lucid  writer  of  his  school ; — 

''The  first  trouble  which  the  triumph 
of  1 8 14- 1 5  brought  upon  the  heads  of  toe 
Ministers  and  their  snpportere,  was  of  a 
somewhat  siogntar  nttnre,  being  the 
plague  of  *  plenty  and  eheapnew.' 
Cheapness  and  plenty  had,  hitherto,  been 
esteemed  among  the  first  blessings  of  a 
state  of  peaoe.  Amongst  Uie  people,  iar 
deed,  they  were  esteemed  so  stall ;  for, 
amongst  the  illnmination-defioes,  one  of 
the  most  vnlgar  was  a  great  l<Mkf,  and  a 
foaming  pot  of  beer,  with  the  mottoes  of 
*  I  am  coming  down  I*  and  '  1  am  eom- 
ing  after  you  !' 

**  This  vulgar  state  of  matters  did  not, 
howeTer,  suit  persons  who  had  now  eon- 
tracted  a  national  debt  of  eight  hundred 
millions  of  pounds,  and  who  were  rtiU 
paying  taxes  to  the  tnne  of  stzty  millioni 
per  annum.  They  by  no  means  reliehad 
the  mottoes  attached  to  the  big  loaf  aod 
cauliflower-headed  pot  of  porter ;  and 
when  they  saw  them,  in  1814,  in  the  way 
of  being  realised  with  all  speed,  their  in- 
ward consternation  was  tremendous.  In 
Bhort,  when,  after  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  they  saw  French  eom,  French 
sheep,  French  cows,  French  poultry,  and 
French  pigs,  besides  butter,  cheese,  ftfuit, 
and  vegetables,  about  ooming  over  by 
ship- loads  and  boat-loads,  assidst  rapidly 


fldHag  friMS  aikl  aaiv«rtal^di0eal4y,  botik 
eomflMToial  aad  agitaltanly  they  wan 
thonderstraok;  and  instinet^  if  natraaaoa, 
told  them  that  no  time  was  to  ha  lost 
before  something  was  done.  TkiiffA  ai 
wee  that  a  his^  taxed  and  tUked  couth 
try.  Off  Bngtaid  now  mis,  could  not  posii* 
bfy  cany  on  euMvaUon  in  eomfiefMofi  wM 
%A<ly  taxed  emd  wntUhed  Oontimmiai 
rjrala  As  eariy  as  tiie  aatumn  ef  1814, 
therefora,  they  had  got  together  pariii^ 
mentary  flommlttaes  ta  iaqoiie  into  A* 
state  and  prospects  of  agriealtaM;  aad 
these  eomouttees  eooa  easM  to  the  oea- 

Uand  at  aU,  it  eenld  only  bs  by  maaas  sf 
protection,  and  a  com  bill. 

"  That  these  eomiaittaes  ware  xf|^  ia 
the  abstract,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible Ibr  any  reasoning  man  to  deny.**  * 

The  proposition  <tf  the  Free-l>adfli» 
is  just  this,  that  the  landed  intereatof 
Great  Britain  shall  oompete  in  the 
home  market  on  equal  tenna  with  the 
whole  world — the  said  landed  inteitst 
paying,  moreover,  ita  share,  and  oiom 
than  itashare,  of  the  national  bmdeoa^ 
including  the  interest  of  our  enormooa 
debt  That  is  what  they  propoaed, 
and  what  is  now  required  and  eft- 
forced.  It  is  now  perfeotlj  obfvloaa 
that  this  cannot  be  dona.  Wilk 
wheat  at  4s.  6d.  a  bushel,  euMT»- 
tion  is  impossible — according  to  all 
the  authorities  on  the  other  side» 
including  Peel  and  Wilson.  Cul- 
tivation is  being  maintained,  aft 
the  present  moment,  simply  at  the 
cost  of  the  farmera,  the  moat  valuaUa 
and  decidedly  the  worst  used  daas  olT 
the  community.  They  are  ahready  a» 
far  imaaersed  in  difficulty  that  tbej 
cannot  adopt  the  flippant  and  heart* 
less  advice  of  certain  joumaliats,  and 
abandon  the  soil,  for  that  would 
be  at  once  to  {nredpitate  the  raia 
which  no  exertion  of  theirs  can  avaQ 
to  ward  off  for  a  kmg  period.  Thtj 
are  paying  rents  and  maintainiur 
their  labonren  jnst  now  from  capital 
or  credit,  not  mm  profits,  and  whaa 
their  capital  and  credit  are  exhausted^ 
there  is  aa  end  of  them.  Is  it  poft* 
sible  to  suppose  that  these  mmk  aaft 
continue  to  regard  with  a  ftieiidlf 
eye  the  inatitntiona  of  thai  conntiT 
which  is  dohig  them  this  gijevoaa  ana 
nnnalnral  wrong ;  or  that  they  witt 
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be  ferrent  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  credit,  to  support  which  tliey 
are  yearly  .taxed  beyond  their  powers 
of  prodnction  ?  Let'the  Ministiy,  and, 
above  all,  the  Aindholders,  earnestly 
consider  this  matter.  It  is  no  light 
thing.  Let  itonce  be thoronghly  under- 
stood throughout  the  land  that  there 
is  no  way  of  escape  left  for  the  fanners, 
and  the  danger  is  imminent  that  they 
will  unite  in  the  demand  that  the  taxes 
shall  be  repealed  to  an  extent  which 
will  not  admit  of  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends, and  the  result  may  be  the  most 
terrible  internal  8lmggle  that  England 
has  ever  known. 

Most  earnestly  and  humbly  do  we 
pray  that  our  anticipations  may  never 
be  realised !  But  we  cannot  overlook 
the  indications  which  are  already  ex- 
hibited in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  authentic  information  we 
have  received  of  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  farmers.  They  complain, 
and  that  most  bitterly,  of  tlie  supine- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  seeming  indifTerence  which, 
in  too  many  instances,  they  have 
shown  to  the  cruel  position  of  the 
tenantry.  We  hope  and  trust  that 
immediate  and  general  steps  will 
be  taken  to  show  that  this  charge  at 
least  is  founded  upon  a  misconcep- 
tion, for  no  greater  evil  could  arise 
than  the  loss  of  confidence  between 
the  classes  of  tenants  and  proprietors. 
But,  either  with  or  without  the  pro- 
prietors, the  tenantry  are  preparing 
to  act ;  and  it  is  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  general  welfare  that 
they  should  act  in  the  right  direction. 
If  the  agricultural  interest  is  to  con- 
tinue to  exist,  either  protection  must 
be  restored,  or  such  a  repeal  of  taxa- 
tion must  take  place  as  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  destruction  of  credit, 
and,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  a  revolu- 
tion. 

But  we  may  be  told  there  is  another 
alternative  —  that  the  country  can  go 
on  as  formerly  without  the  existence 
of  the  agriculturists.  This  is  not  a 
new  view.  It  has  been  openly  stated 
and  expatiated  npon  both  by  Cobden 
and  by  Hume,  and  the  fundholder  is 
certainly  entitled  to  give  it  every  con- 
sideration. It  presupposes  that  we 
are  to  be  fed  entirely  from  abroad, 
and  that  the  land  generally  is  to  go 
out  of  coltivation,  except  such  favour- 


[Aprils 

ed  spots  as  are  situated  in  the  ricinity 
of  the  larger  towns.  Now,  let  ns  see 
what  that  would  lead  to.  That  vast 
share  of  our  national  taxation  which 
is  now  directly  and  indirectly  borne 
by  the  agriculturists,  would  neces- 
sarily be  transferred  to  the  towns ; 
and  the  instant  that  a  commercial 
crisis  arose,  such  a  yell  would  be 
raised  against  the  pressure  of  the 
taxes  as  no  Ministiy  oonld  possibly 
resist.  Every  one  knows,  and  every 
one  has  seen  how  easily  agitation  of 
the  most  formidable  nature  may  be 
excited  in  the  towns  during  a  period 
even  of  temporary  depression.  Where 
masses  of  misery  are  brought  to- 
gether, the  danger  Is  really  enormons. 
it  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
always  made  congregated  suffering 
more  loudly  heard,  and  more  atten- 
tively remedied,  than  distress  when 
scattered  over  a  larger  space.  Lan- 
cashire has  ten  tiroes  the  power  of 
Wiltshire  or  of  Suffolk,  owing  to  the 
denseness  of  its  population  and  the 
multitude  of  its  manufacturiuff  towns. 
Should  it  come  to  this,  that  the 
Government  and  the  fundholder  must 
rely  for  by  far  the  greater  share  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  npon  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  urban  population,  their 
security  would  be  virtually  annihi- 
lated. We  have  seen  with  great 
sorrow  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  for  some  vears  past,  to  destroy 
the  equipoise  which  formeriy  existed 
between  town  and  country,  and  to 
give  the  former  a  vast  preponderance 
over  the  latter.  This  is  the  favourite 
scheme  of  the  democrats,  whose  groat 
ulterior  object  Is  the  destructioii  of 
the  public  credit ;  and  tbev  h8\'e 
been  cordially  joined  by  the  Whigs, 
who  are  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrlflee 
the  general  interest  of  the  country  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  little  temporary 
popularity.  Would  the  fundholder 
esteem  himself  in  a  better  position 
than  now  if  he  had  to  look  for  the 
pavment  of  hb  dividends  solely  to  the 
urban  masses?  We  suspect  not: 
and  yet  what  other  secunty  can  he 
have  if  the  land  is  put  out  of  coltiva- 
tion? 

Many  people  will  of  oonne  be  slow 
to  realise  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event.  They  have,  all  their  lives,  been 
aocostomed  to  see  the  Adds  In  tillage. 
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and  thej  cannot  well  eonoeive  liow  it 
can  be  otherwise.  Let  them,  how- 
eyer,  appljr  to  agriculture  the  same 
principles  and  the  same  argamenta 
from  which  thej  wonld  A>rm  a  conda- 
sion  with  respect  to  any  other  trade, 
and  they  most  necessarily  be  con- 
vinced of  the  entire  troth  ni  erwy 
word  which  we  have  stated.  So 
soon  as  agricnltnre  becomes  a  lodng 
trade— and  snch  it  ^JoBi  now— all  en* 
gaged  in  it  must  sofmr.  Let  the  poa* 
sibility  of  recovery  be  exdoded,  as 
the  continnance  or  rather  the  perman- 
ency of  the  Free-Trade  system  will 
exclude  it,  and  it  must  be  altogether 
abandoned.  There  is  no  poMlbie 
alternative,  at  least  while  burdens 
remain  as  th^  are.  The  Free-Tmde 
Grades  are  distinct  as  to  the  remvne- 
rative  price  of  produce.  We  bive 
taken  their  calcnlation,  instead  of 
assuming  a  higher  one  of  onr  own ; 
and  by  a  comparison  of  that  with 
present  prices,  we  have  shown,  beyond 
all  contest,  that  agricnltnre  is  not  caj^ 
a  losing,  but  a  minoas  trade.  We 
have  stated  onr  reasons  fbr  beUeviag 
that  it  is  impossible  that  prices  can 
rally  nnder  the  existing  system  of 
imports;  and  even  those  who  were 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  ns,  md  who 
formerly  maintained  the  contraiy 
view,  now  tadtly  acknowlec^  the 
entire  Justice  Of  onr  arguments.  What 
then  remains  to  be  said  upon  a  matter 
so  dearly  ascertained  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  as  if  the 
agricultural  interest  could  be  consi- 
dered apart  from  the  other  interests  of 
the  community.  It  is  not  onr  fiuilt  if 
we  are  forced  to  discuss  it  in  Mb 
light — it  is  the  fault  of  the  men  who 
have  promulgated  the  fidse  and 
unnatural  doctrine,  that  one  branch  <tf 
native  industry  can  be  struck  down 
and  annihilated,  without  any  distinct 
lujnry  being  inflicted  <«  theothoft. 
The  truth  is,  that  Free  Trade  haa  not 
only  prostrated  the  agricnltnristiB, 
but  has  carried  its  desolating  eflbets 
into  the  heart  of  every  large  town 
in  the  empire.  The  artisans,  who 
are  large  consumers  ni  taxed  articleSf 
and  who  therefore  contribute  grsil^ 
to  the  national  revenue,  find  them- 
selves undersold  and  supplanted  by 
the  influx  of  foreiign  manu&etored 
goods  which  have  poured  into  Uda 
country  in  a  perpetual  itieanii  ever 


since  Sir  BolMrt  Peel  ventued  to 
make  his  most  dangeiOM  expsfteeiit 
on  the  tariff.  Kative  Indnatry  of 
every  kind,  md  in  eveiy  dume, 
has  been  assailed.  The  esuportuig 
trades  alone  have  profited  by  the 
diange;  and  even  thehr  advan- 
tage has  fhllen  miserablT  short  of 
that  which  tliey  so  confidently  anti- 
dpated.  The  reason  is  perfect^ 
plain.  The  stimulus  which  was 
given  to  foreign  mannfiustnres  bf 
our  total  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
tective qfstem,  has  had  the  eflbct  of 
creating  rivals  to  our  mannfiietanrs 
in  markets  of  which  we  expected  to 
retahi  the  monopoly,  and  at  the 
prssent  moment  onr  merdmnta  are 
engaged  in  a  desperate  bnt  frnitkM 
stru|^  to  maintain  that  monopo^, 
by  nndecseUing  thehr  competiton  at 
any  cost.  It  is  evident  thai  thcj 
cannot  oontinne  that  struggle  long. 
Free  access  to  the  British  n 


has  given  to  foreign  states  a  power 
which,  tiiey  never  possessed,  befim; 
and  not  content  with  snppbuitiBf 
onr  artisans  at  home,  th^  never  wiu 
rest  satisfied  until  they  can  meet  the 
Manchester  mannlhoturefs,  on  equal 
terms,  at  those  very  outposts  of  oooi- 
meroe  which  the  latter  have  long 
regarded  as  their  own  partlealar 
inreserve.  In  the  mean  time,  onr  na- 
tive artisans,  whos^i^le  .dependeaee 
Is  <«  the  home  market,  are  throws 
out  of  work.  Our  shops  are  fitted 
with  fordgn  artides  ticketed  at  a 
price  which  appears  to  defy  competi- 
tion. Unskilled  labour  Is  diivmi 
firom  the  oountryinto  the  towna»la 
lihred  at  fimdne  wages  to  do  the  wotk 
of  the  taskmaster;  and  the  handi- 
craftsman, withont  knowfaiff  why, 
finds  his  wages  weekly  dmndUnc^ 
under  the  qpmtion  of  asystsmiriiioli 
professed  to  secure  for  hhn  md  hia 
dass  comforts  whidi  were  hitherto 
nnlmown* 

We  r^oiee  to  know  that  the  period 
of  this  grand  ddaskm  Is  over.  The 
eyes  of  the  woridng  dasses  hi  Hw 
towns  are  openhig  to  the  delnsion 
whIdi  haa  been  practised;  nor  eaa 
we  give  a  better  proof  of  this  than  hgr 
iuicrang  a  doeunent  which  haa  been 
already  extendvdy  disseminated 
thioudi  almost  every  town  In  Great 
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**  ADDEBtS  OF  TRK  MCTKOPOLITA5  TraDM 

DBLnoATn  TO  TUB  WoRKiifo  Classm 

OF  GRSAT  BftlTAllf  AND  ImELAND. 

**  *  We  wmm  the  workniAii  tliat  all  who  are  not 
ffweivinff  pioCectioa  are  pajrlng  for  it.'— Times, 
March  1M& 

"  Fellow  CooDtrymen, — We,  in  com- 
mon with  other  sections  of  the  people, 
hare  assembled,  and  taken  into  our  seriona 
oonsideration  the  present  state  of  the 
eonntry,  with  a  view  to  urge  upon  70a 
to  be  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the 
eoming  struggle  for  the  rights  of  in- 
dustrj. 

"  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  fh>m  the  Metropolitan  Trades 
Delegates  during  the  session  of  1848,  it 
was  Htated  that  there  were  then  in  Lon- 
don about  200,000  working  men  ;  one- 
third  of  whom  were  employed,  one-third 
but  half-employed,  and  one-third  totally 
unemployed.  In  consequence  of  state- 
ments which  have  lately  been  made  in 
both  HouTCS  of  Parliament,  as^terting  that 
the  condition  of  the  working  cla.t^es  was 
never  more  comfortable,  we  have  mailo 
inquiries  into  their  pre<tent  condition, 
and  find  that,  in  the  mo^t  numfroos 
trades,  depending  for  employment  on 
home  consumption,  the  rclatiTu  numbers 
employed  and  unemployed  are  about  in 
the  same  proportion  as  formerly  stated  ; 
the  only  diiference  being  that  the  wa^jts 
of  th't4t  finjifot/ril  are  mto-h  loiter  than 
they  inre  thne  iftar*  ayt,  and  therefore 
their  present  condition  is  more  deprefifietl. 

**  In  some  branches  of  trade  a  greater 
proportion  is  employed,  but  these  are 
exceptional  cases  ;  for  in  every  trade  and 
profession  all  over  the  kini(dom,  there  is 
now  a  surplus  of  handt*  begging  leave  to 
toil,  although  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  emigrated  during  the  last  three 
years  to  foreign  landu,  and  transferred 
their  genius,  their  labour,  and  their  alle- 
giance to  foreign  states  ;  while  hundreds 
of  thou*iandrt  mure  are  ready  to  follow 
when  they  can  find  the  means  to  be 
transported  from  their  fatherland,  where 
they  have  been  denied  their  right  to 
laboar,  and  the  ri^ht  to  live,  except  by 
wearing  the  pauper*!*  had^e,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  social  affections. 

••  Fell«>w  Countrymen,— A!>  it  is  now 
admitted  by  all  olasses  that  labour  is  th« 
source  of  wealth,  it  evidently  follows  that 
the  prosperity  and  indepeuilence  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  ctdonies  will  be  best  pro- 
moted l»y  employing  and  protecting  the 
greate:>t  number  uf  a  healthy,  iodustriou*, 
intelligent,  and  moral  population,  that 
can  be  educated  and  comfortably  main- 
tained by  their  own  in<ltistry  ;  therelbre, 
it  '>)i<Mild  be  the  first  and  mo<t  important 
duty  uf  a  wiM  government  to  adopt  anch 


meararei  as  will  bett  iteiira  tmployiMBl 
to  the  entive  popnlatioBy  tad  for  tboir 
labour  aa  abondaBOo  of  the  neoMtarias 
and  comforts  of  life.  We  thenlbro  fear> 
lessly  assert,  that  the  anreatrietad  foreifm 
cheap-labonr  policy,  which  has  been  for  a 
series  of  years  encouraged  by  the  legis- 
lature of  this  kingdom,  and  extended  by 
the  present  Parliament,  is  theoreticaUj 
wrong,  and,  nnder  the  existing  constita- 
tion  of  society,  praetieally  ijqnrioas  to 
the  infiustrial  elaases,  by  eompelling  thorn 
to  enter  into  itimulatod,  nnregnlatod, 
and  hopeless  oompetition  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  is  opposed  to  independeneo 
and  happiness,  dangerous  to  the  coontry« 
and  destructive  to  the  general  proeperitj 
of  the  whole  British  people. 

'*  While  reiterating  the  opinion  whieh 
we  formerly  expressed  against  the  pre- 
sent unfair  system  of 

RscKLns  CoMPEnnoN,  called  '  Faut 
Trade,' 

fVom  which  its  adToeates  promised  so 
mooh  good,  especially  to  the  working 
classes,  but  which  has  only  proved  '  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare/  we  will 
not  now  impute  blame  on  account  of  tho 
experiment ;  nor  do  we  desire  to  awaken 
in  you  angry  feelings  or  enmity  against 
any  class  of  legislators  or  politicians,  bat 
we  boldly  call  upon  yon  to  demand  ttom. 
any  party  that  may  hold  the  reins  of 
office,  to  adopt 

A  PttOTECTIVE   POUCT    FOR  NaTIVE 
IXDUSTRT, 

against  unfair  competition,  so  that  yoa 
may  be  enabled  to  live  by  yoar  laboar, 
and  give  a  rational,  practical,  and  asefnl 
education  to  your  children,  without  which 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  empire 
are  impossible." 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan 
Trades  Delegates, 

"  Isaac  Wiuion,  TA airmail. 
**  AuorsTCS  E.  Dblaforcb,  5Spr. 
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Committee  Roome,  11  lib  Ilolborn, 
Marsh  5. 1»1.^ 


What  a  comment  is  this  document 
upon  the  prosperity  speeches  of 
Ministers!  What  a  contrast  exists 
between  its  plain  practical  terms  and 
the  bewildenpd  Jargon  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  or  the  pnerile  declamations  of 
the  Premier  about  the  company  which 
he  used  to  keep ! 

If  any  further  argument  were 
needed  against  the  continuance  of 
our  present  commercial  system,  I«onl 
John  Rnssell  has  furnished  it  by 
adopting,  withoat   resenration,   tho 
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Latter  Ih^  of  tUFre^Trad^Mmtlr^:^ 
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sentiments  expressed  in  the  Maga- 
zine no  later  than  Febmair  last.  In 
the  article  entitled  ^'  The  Dangers  of 
the  Country,^*  the  following  question 
'was  put,  —  "Now,  assuming — as 
experience  warrants  us  in  doing — this 
state  of  matters  to  be  permanent,  and 
the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  British 
islands  to  be  progressively  super- 
seded by  importations  from  abroad, 
how  is  the  national  independence  to 
be  maintained  when  a  fourtii  of  our 
people  have  come  to  depend  on 
foreign  supplies  for  their  daily  food?" 
The  Premier  has  not,  indeed,  fa- 
voured us  with  a  direct  answer,  but 
the  subject  seems  latterly  to  have  oc- 
casioned no  slight  amount  of  uneasi- 


datj  of  providing  within  itadf  the 
neoesaaiy  aopplies  for  its  popolation? 
We  repeat,  that  on  the  Isaoe  of  the 
next  general  electioD  depend  in  * 
great  measnre  the  Aitnre  aestinies  of 
the  conntry.  For  ovr  own  part  we 
have  little  fear  of  the  reenJt,  provided 
that  all  men  are  ftiUy  alive  to 
exigency  and  importance  of  ^e  crisis. 
The  views  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  propoBCB  to 
adopt,  in  the  event  of  his  being  snm- 
moned  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  are  already  before  the 
cocmtry ;  and  every  one  has  the  oppor- 
tunity ii  forming  his  own  opinion 
with  regard  to  their  merit  and  their 
efficacy.  They  appear  to  nsadmiraUy 


ness  in  his  mind.    In  the  debate  of    suited  to  meet  the  temper  of  the  timee. 


lOtb  March,  on  the  Navyjstimates, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  re- 
ference to  the  possibility  of  a  hostile 
attempt  upon  our  shores,  or  the  fit* 
ting  out  of  an  adverse  armament,— r 
"  Now,  let  the  Hon.  Member  for  the 
TTest  Riding  observe,  that,  injurions 
as  those  operations  might  be,  hurtful 
to  our  trade,  our  wealth,  and  our  re- 
soarces  in  former  times,  the  late  chanffe 
tee  have  made  with  respect  to  the  Corn 
Law^  made  such  operations  far  more 
injurious  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we 
had  had  eight  millions  ornine  millions 
quarters  of  grain  imported.  Let  any 
one  think  what  a  loss  it  would  be  to 
this  country,  being  in  thepracticeqfhaV' 


We  have  suffered  too  much  from  rash 
legislation  to  wish  for  a  precipitate 
change  in  the  other  dhrec^on;  and 
we  are  satisfied  that,  by  adopting  a 
moderate  but  decided  course,,  ilur 
greater  and  more  general  satisfaotioii 
would  be  given  than  by mshing  haetilj 
into  extremes.  Here  perhaps  it  may 
be  proper  to  insert  an  extract  from 
the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley  on  the  5th 
of  March,  in  answer  to  the  addrM 
from  the  deputation  of  the  National 
Association,  whidi,  thongh  imperfectly 
reported,  will  serve  to  explain  the 
nature  of  his  contemplated  policy. 

''In  the  course  of  his  address,  the 
noble  lord  noticed  some  remarks  which 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  his  havfaig 


ing  part  of  our  food  to  that  amount  come    been  represented  to  say   that  he 


from  foreign  countries^  if,  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  we  had  no  sufficient  naval 
force."  So,  then,  his  lordship  does 
begin  to  see,  at  last,  that  he  and  his 
confederates  have  placed  the  national 


favoarable  to  the  adoption  of  moderate 
import  duties,  with  a  view  to  revenae, 
but  not  to  price.  If  he  had  ever  said  this, 
he  should  have  been  uttering  a  pwradoz. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  every  duty  that 


independence  in  jeopardy  I     He  ac     ^I^ed^Cte't^f  !L'^^^^^ 
knowledges  now,  that  in  the  event  of    „^  ^„\   ^j^^^^  „j^h^  y^  i„^  ^^^ 
any  war  arising,  which  might  mterfere     ^^.^  the  price  to  the  fWl  amount  of  that 


with  the  supplies  of  foreign  food 
which  wo  have  so  gratuitously  soli- 
cited, the  consequences  must  be 
most  c<alamitous  to  the  country ! 
And  what  is  this  but  a  broad  and 
plain  confession  that  the  system  of  tive.  He  contemplated  the  imposition  of  a 
Free  Trade,  and  the  independence  of    moderate  duty  on  the  import  of  foreiy 


pnce 
duty.  What  he  had  stated  was,  that  no 
duty  which  could  be  imposed  would  raise 
the  existing  price  of  agricultural  produce 
to  the  point  which  those  who  repealed 
the  com  laws  dedued  would  be  remunera- 


Great  Britain,  are  two  things  which 
cannot  possibly  co-exist,  or  be  recon- 
ciled ?  What  is  it  but  an  admission 
of  the  grand  leading  principle  of  true 
political  economy,  that  no  nation  can 


com  and  pmvisions,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  glTlng  a  slight— certainly  a  slight — 
but  nevertheless  a  certafai  amount  of  pro- 
tection to  the  BriUsh  agriculturist,  and 
also,  by  fomishhug  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue,  enabling  Pariiament  to  take  off 


hope  to  preserve  its  hidependenoe»  if    thoae  taass  whieh  ptessed  most  heavilv 
it  neglects  or  foregoes  the  primary    npoAbiau    It  was  with  a  doaUe 
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tbenfere,  thai  lie  wis  in  fiiToar  ef  % 
B#d«rmtormt«  ef  tety:  intyis  »  iliglil 
prol«ctioB  M  the  one  hawl;  mad  next,  u 
a  ilighl  relief  tnm  Uie  buden  of  taxa> 
tioo  oa  Um  oUier.  One  ezpreetion  ef 
kii,  Uie  BoUe  leid  eobeeqaenUy  leairked, 
whkk  luul  bees  tctj  aadi  eoMBented 
eo,  wae,  that  he  had  itated  that  he  wme 
Bot_prepared  to  reTerw  the  poUej  of  Sir 
R.  PeeL  He  w«U  knew  that  great  and 
fodden  chaafeewere  the  Boet  fraoght 
with  daagcTy  and  that  nothing  eoold  be 
done  cfbetnally  or  eafSslj  in  a  eonatrj 
liko  g^g**"^  which  was  not  calmly  and 
deliberately  done,  npon  fbll  conddera- 
tioo,  and  eren  after  expcrienee.  Two 
■Mwt  foraidabie  meaeares  had  of  late 
yean  been  enacted.  One  had  already 
eibcted  great  efil ;  bat,  he  feared,  not 
to  the  faU  extent  that  woald  yet  be  de- 
Teloped.  The  other  wai  the  repeal  of 
the  naTigation  lawe,  which  was,  perhape, 
OToa  nM>re  iaportant,  for  obnone  reasons. 
What  he  had  sUted  was,  that  he  did  not 
ropeee  a  rerersal  of  Sir  R.  PeeFs  policy, 
ot  a  modification  of  that  policy  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  shonld  hare  been  foond 
lo  work  injurioosly.  The  eril  efleets  of 
thai  policy,  he  then  went  on  to  obeerre, 
had  been  proTod  with  regard  to  the  ia- 
tereet  which  was  mainly  snftring— the 
agriealtaral  interest ;   and  he  thooght 


I 


thai  ft  was  mw  ttetMl  ■■eiwiy  t# 
deal  piMiptlyand  gsnsrsMJy  with  thaft 
Interest  TIm  wMm  lord  fMher  ex- 
pressed  his  opinioa  thai  the  pcineiple  tf 
protection  by  sMderate  import  daties^ 
a^insi  competition  npon  aaefaal  teriM 
with  the  foreigner,  was  equally  appUcabIa 
to  oar  eoloniu  interests." 

The  days  of  the  present  Miiiistry 
are  eridentlj  munoered.  Duriiiff 
their  tenore  of  office  ther  have  failed 
to  earn  the  lore  or  approbatkm  of  the 
people;  and  few  will  lament  their 
falL  Let  oa  hope  that  with  thea 
may  cloee  a  period  of  nnnational  and 
DDnatoral  policr,  which  aasoredljr 
hereafter  wul  reflect  no  honoor  on  the 
names  of  thoee  who  were  its  princfaial 
instnunents  and  advocates ;  and  ual 
no  fatore  statesman,  of  any  rank  or 
eminence,  Will  so  far  mistake  his  dnij 
to  his  sovereign  and  to  his  eonntiy  aa 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  party  aaoea* 
dency  is  for  one  moment  to  be  wei|^ied 
in  the  scale  against  the  real  Interesta 
of  the  nation,  which  can  akme  be 
secored  by  protecting  the  labour  <^ 
the  people,  and  bj  gnardinc  from 
foreign  encroachment  the  li^ta  of 
Natiyb  Indvstbt. 


Frmtidkf  WiOmm  Biodumi  mi  Smm^  FiMmgk. 
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SOKE  AMKBICAH  POKTft 


»  # 


It  id  probable  that  there  has  been 
written  much  excellent  poetiy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  which  perhm 
has  never  crossed  the  water  at  alL 
We  should  therefore  be  very  unwise 
if  we  professed  to  give  here,  even  if 
such  a  plan  could  be  executed  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  a  general 
review  of  American    poetry.     Ali 
that  we  propose  is,  to  make  some 
critical  observations  on  the  writers 
before  us,  accompanied  by  such  ex- 
tracts as  shall  not  unworthily  occupy 
the  attention  of  our  readers.    Even 
the  list  of  names  which  we  have  set 
down  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  the 
result  more  of  accident  than  design : 
the  works  of  these  authors  lay  np<m 
our  table.    The  two  first  names  will 
be  recognised  directly  as  the  fittest 
reprcseutatives  of  American  poetry ; 
they  rise  immediately  to  the  Ups  of 
every  one  who  speaks  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   The  two  last  will  probably  be 
new  to  our  readers,  and  if  so,  it  will 
bo  our  pleasant   task   to  introduce 
them.    One  name  only,  familiar  to 
ali  card,  has  been  purposely  omitted. 
A\'e  have  elsewhere  spoken,  and  with 
no  stinted  measure  of  praise,  of  the 
writings    of    Mr  Emerson.      That 
writer  has  found  in  prose  so  modi 


better  a  vehicle  of  thoogfat  thanTerae 
has  proved  to  Um,  Tiutd  that  evw 
when  the  thought  is  ox  a  poetie  enati) 
that  to  summon  him  to  reodre  Jndf  • 
ment  hero  amongst  the  poets,  woul 
be  only  to  detract  firom  the  oommend- 
ation  we  have  bestowed  npon  him. 

We  say  it  is  not  improbable  that 
thero  is  mnoh  poetry  pobUslied  In 
America  which  does  not  roach  vs« 
because  there  Is  much,  and  of  a  very 
meritorious  character,  pnblislied  here 
at  home  in  England,  which  falls  of 
obtainhig  any  notoriety.  Its  droola- 
tion  is  more  of  aprivate  than  a  pnblic 
nature,  depending  pertiaps  npon  the 
social  potttton  of  the  aiUhor,  or  fol- 
lowhig,  for  a  short  distance,  in  the 
wake  of  a  literaiy  rqmtation  obtained 
by  a  difforent  species  of  writing.  Kot 
that  onr  critics  are  reluctant  tomise. 
On  the  contrary,  they  might  be 
accused  of  rendering  their  praise  of 
no  avail  by  an  indiscriminate  lil^- 
ality,  if  it  were  not  the  tniehistoiy  of 
the  matter  that  a  growinff  indiiEBraiee 
of  the  poblio  to  this  species  of  litem* 
tnro  led  the  way  to  this  veiy  dhflhie 
and  indiscriminate  commeDdaaoau  If 
no  one  reads  the  book  to  teat  hb 
criticism,  the  critic  hfanself  lotes 
his  motive  for  watchftilness  and 
accnra^:  he  passes  Judgment  with 


Longfellow's  PoetiecU  Work$, 
Bryant's  Poetical  Worh. 
Whittieb's  PoetiecU  Wark$. 
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Same  Anurican  Poets, 


Bapreme  indiiTerence  on  a  matter  the 
world  is  careless  about ;  and  saves 
himself  anj  further  trouble  bj  be- 
stowing on  all  alike  that  safe,  moder- 
ate, diluted  eulogy,  which  always  has 
the  appearance  of  being  fair  and 
equitable.  Much  meritorioos  poetiy 
may  therefore,  for  aught  we  know, 
both  in  England  and  America, 
exist  and  give  pleasure  amongst  an 
almost  private  circle  of  admirers. 
And  why  not  sing  for  a  small  audience 
as  well  as  for  a  great?  It  is  not 
every  Colin  that  can  pipe,  that  can 
now  expect  to  draw  the  whole  countir- 
aide  to  listen  to  him.  What  if  he 
can  please  only  a  quite  domestic 
ffathering,  his  neighbours  or  his  clan  ? 
We  are  not  of  those  who  would  tell 
Colin  to  lay  down  his  pipe  :  we 
might  whisper  in  his  ear  to  mind  his 
aheep  as  well,  and  not  to  break  bia 
heart,  or  to  disturb  his  peace,  because 
some  sixty  persons,  and  not  six  thoo- 
sand,  are  grateful  for  his  minstrelsy. 
One  fine  snmmer^s  day  we  stood 
opon  a  little  bridge  thrown  over  the 
deep  cattmg  of  a  newly  constructed 
railway,  ft  was  an  open  country 
around  oa,  a  common  Knglish  land- 
scape— fields  with  their  hedgerows, 
and  their  thin  elm-trees  stripped  of 
their  branches,  with  here  and  there  a 
slight  nndnlation  of  the  soil,  giving 
relief  to,  or  partially  concealing,  the 
red  and  white  cottage  or  the  red- 
tiled  bam.  We  were  looking,  how- 
ever, into  the  deep  cutting  beneath 
US.  Here  the  iron  rails  glistened  in 
the  sun,  and  still,  as  the  eye  pursued 
their  track,  four  threads  of  glittering 
steel  ran  their  parallel  course,  but 
apparently  approximating  in  the  far 
perspective,  till  they  were  lost  by 
mere  failure  of  the  power  of  vision  to 
follow  them:  the  road  itself  was 
straight  as  an  arrow.  On  the  steep 
banks,  fresh  from  the  spade  and  pick- 
axe, not  a  shrub  was  seen,  not  a  blade 
of  grass.  On  the  road  itself  there 
was  nothing  bnt  clods  of  earth,  or 
loose  gnCV^el,  which  lay  in  heaps  by 
the  side  of  the  rails,  or  in  hollows 
between  them :  it  was  enough  that 
the  iron  bars  lay  there  clear  of  all 
obstruction.  No  hnman  foot,  no  foot 
of  man  or  of  beast,  was  ever  intended 
to  tread  that  roail  It  was  for  the 
engine  only.  From  time  to  time  the 
:>lirill  whistle  is  heard  —  the  train, 


[May, 

upon  its  hundred  iron  wheels,  shoots 
through  the  little  bridge,  and  rolls 
like  thunder  along  these  level  grooves. 
It  is  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the  coun- 
try is  not  only  again  calm  and  soli- 
tary, but  appears  for  the  moment  to 
be  utterly  abandoned  and  deserted. 
It  has  its  old  life,  however,  in  it  still. 

Well,  as  we  were  standing  thos 
upon  the  little  bridge,  in  the  open 
country,  and  looking  down  into  this 
deep  ravine  of  the  engineer's  making, 
we  noticed,  fluttering  beneath  ns,  a 
yellow  butterfly,  sometimes  beating 
its  wings  against  the  barren  sides,  and 
sometimes  perching  on  the  glistering 
rails  themselves.  Clearly,  moat 
preposterously  out  of  place  was  this 
same  beautiful  insect.  What  had  it 
to  do  there?  What  food,  what  fra- 
grance, what  shelter  could  it  find  ? 
Or  who  was  to  see  and  to  admire? 
There  was  not  a  shrub,  nor  an  heiin 
nor  a  flower,  nor  a  playmate  of  any 
description.  It  ia  manifest,  Moat 
beautiful  butterfly,  that  yon  cannot 
live  here.  From  these  new  higfawajs 
of  ours,  from  these  iron  thoroo^ans, 
you  must  certainly  depart.  Bat  it 
follows  not  that  yon  most  depart  tlie 
world  altogether.  In  yonder  hoUow 
at  a  distance  there  ia  a  oottsfs,  sor- 
rounded  by  its  trees  and  its  flowsn, 
and  there  are  little  children  wfann 
yon  may  sport  with,  and  tease,  wad 
delight,  taking  care  they  do  not  eatdi 
you  napping.  There  is  still  forcte- 
ground  in  the  world  for  yon,  and  sneh 
as  yon. 

Sometimes,  when  we  have  aeon 
pretty  little  gilded  volumes  of  soag 
and  poetry  lying  about  in  the  mat 
highways  of  onr  industrial  world,  wo 
have  recalled  this  scene  to  Bind. 
There  is  garden-ground  left  for  them 
also,  and  many  a  private  haunt,  sott- 
tary  or  domestic,  where  they  will  bo 
welcome. 

We  have  heard  it  objected  against 
American  poets,  but  chiefly  by  their 
own  conntrymen,  that  they  ars  not 
suflhuently  naiionaL  This  surely  is  n 
most  unreasonable  complaint.  Thtb 
Americans  inhabit  what  was  oneOt 
and  is  still  sometimes  called,  the  New 
Worid,  but  they  are  children  of  tlio 
Old.  Their  religion  grew,  like  oors* 
in  Asia;  they  receive  it,  as  we  do, 
through  the  nations  of  the  west  of 
£uro])e;  they  are,  like  na,  descend- 
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ants  of  the  Groth  and  the  Boman,  nd 
are  compounded  of  those  elements 
which  Bome  and  Palestine,  and  the 
forests  of 'Germany,  seyerallj  contri- 
bnted  towards  the  formation  of  what 
we  call  the  Middle  Ages.  Thej  haTe 
the  same  intellectnal  pedigree  as  our- 
selves. No  Tintem  Abbey,  or  War- 
wick Castle,  stands  on  thdr  rivers,  to 
mark  the  lapse  of  time ;  bat  they  nnst 
ever  look  back  upon  the  days  of  the 
monk  and  of  the  knight,  as  the  true 
era  of  romance.  Proud  as  they  may 
be  of  their  Pilgrim  Fathers,  one  wonld 
not  limit  them  to  this  honourable 
paternity.  It  is  very  little  poetry  th^ 
would  get  out  of  the  Mca(/hwer—or 
philosophy  either. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  sntijeets  tar 
poetry  native  to  America — ^new  as- 
spects  of  nature  and  of  humanly — 
the  aboriginal  forest,  the  abori^nul 
man,  the  prairie,  the  settler,  and  the 
savage.  But  even  in  tiiese  the 
American  poet  cannot  keep  a  mono- 
poly. Englishmen  and  Fren^meB 
have  visited  his  fbrests;  they  ha^ 
stolen  his  Red  Indian;  and  taafe 
made  the  more  interesting  picture  of 
him  in  proportion  as  they  knew  leas 
of  the  original.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
peculiar  aspects  of  human  life  whkh 
America  presents  may  require  the 
mellowing  effect  of  time,  the  half 
obscurity  of  the  past,  to  render  them 
poetic.  The  savage  is  not  the  only 
person  who  requires  to  be  viewed  at 
a  distance :  there  is  much  in  the  rude, 
adventurous,  exciting  life  of  the  first 
settlers  which  to  posterity  may  appear 
singularly  attractive.  Tliey  elten 
seem  to  share  the  power  and  the  skQl 
of  the  civilised  man,  with  the  passionB 
of  the  barbarian.  What  a  sceBO-— 
when  viewed  at  a  distance— most  be 
one  of  their  revivals  I  A  camp-meet- 
ing is  generally  described  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  it,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  ridicule  or  reproof.  But  let 
us  ask  oarselves  this  question — ^When 
St  Francis  assembled  Jitt  thonscmd  of 
his  followers  on  the  plains  of  Asrisi, 
and  held  what  has  been  called,  in  the 
history  of  the  Franciscan  order,  **  the 
Chapter  of  Mats,^'  because  the  men 
had  no  other  shelter  than  rude  tents 
made  of  mats — on  which  occasion  8t 
Francis  himself  was  obliged  to  mode- 
rate the  excesses  of  fanaticism  and 
fanatical  penance  in  which  his  dls- 
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ciples  faidalged— what  was  this  bat  a. 
eamp-meetlog?  In  sobm  fotnn  age, 
a  revival  hi  the  «^  Far  West,**  or  a 
company  of  Millerites  ezpee^g  their 
translation  into  heaven,  will  be  mite 
as  poedcal  as  this  Chapter  of  Mats. 
For  oorselves,  wo  think  that  any 
genuine  ezhibitioia  of  sentiment,  by 
great  numbers  of  onr  feUow-men,  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  sindy,  and  dewando 
a  certain  respect.  Those,  however, 
who  can  see  nothhig  bnt  absordl^ 
and  madness  in  a  eamp-meetinff 
would  have  walked  throngh  the  five 
thousand  foUowen  of  St  Franda  wMh 
the  feeling  only  of  fantcderable  disgnnk. 
Yet  so  it  is,  that  merelv  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  or  the  obscarityit  throws 
over  certain  parts  of  the  pictnre,  tiMfe 
are  numy  who  find  someWng  veiy 
afliscting  and  suUtane  in  tiie  ftinntieiwn 
of  the  thirteenth  eentnry,  who  tnaltiio 
same  fenntichnn  with  pity  or  diodnln 
when  exhibited  in  the  nkieteenth. 

^'Miltons  and  Shakspeaffes,*'  nys 
an  editor  of  one  of  theTi^nnes  heiore 
ns,  **h«ve  not  yet  sprang  from  tto 
only  half-tilled  so&  of  the  mfgfaty  eon- 
tinent;  giants  harre  not  yet  bnnk 
from  ite  ferests,  with  n  graaaemr  eqnal 
to  thofar  own ;  bot,''  &6.  Ae.  DoiAl- 
less  the  giant  wfll  make  Ids  appear- 
ance in  doe  course  of  time.  But  whst 
if  he  iiionld  never  manifest  himself  In 
tAie  epic  of  twelve,  or  twenty-firar 
books,  or  in  any  long  poem  whatever? 
A  nnmber  of  small  poems,  beantlfU 
and  periiBCt  of  thefar  kind,  will  oonsti- 
tnte  as  assuedly  a  great  wwk,  and 
fenod  as  great  a  repntation.  We  ere 
ferftom  thinking  that  the  materinis 
ibr  poetry  are  exhansted  or  diuA- 
nished  In  these  latter  days.  As  a 
gtneral  rale,  In  proportion  as  men 
tkmk^  do  they  >M;— more  varionsly, 
if  not  more  deefriy,  themselve8--and 
more  habltwdly  throngh  sympafhy 
with  others.  L«ove  and  devotion,  and 
all  the  more  refined  sentiments,  are 
heightened  in  the  cultivated  mind; 
and  specointive  ihonght  itsglf  beeomes 
a  great  and  general  sonree  of  emo- 
tion. As  almost  everr  man  has  feh, 
at  one  period  of  his  mis,  the  pasrion 
of  love,  so  almost  every  enltivated 
mind  has  ^^^Vat  one  period  of  his 
career,  what  Wordsworth  describes 

**  Tbm  himl«D  and  tib*  mritOTT 
Of  aU  tidi  imiBtdDinMt  world.'* 
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Wo  ire  peraaaded  that  both  the 
iDftterials  ud  the  readers  of  poetrj 
will  increaM  ud  multiply  with  the 
■prcad  of  education.  Bot  there  is 
appireiitljr  a  revolntlon  of  tute  In 
favour  of  the  lyric,  aud  at  the  ex- 
|wnse  of  the  epic  poet.  A  Iodr  nar- 
ratiTU,  ill  verae  of  any  kind.  Is  felt  to 
be  irlmome  aud  moDotoaoas:  It  could 
be  told  so  macli  better  in  prose.  We 
do  not  apeak  of  such  usmttions  aa 
I'/it  I'aradiMt  Lott,  where  religious 
fcelln;;  (iresides  uvur  every  part,  nud 
where,  in  fact,  tbc  oarrative  U  ab- 
sorbed In  tbe  sentimcDt.  If  Hilton 
were  living  at  this  day,  there  \a  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  choose  the 
same  the  ma  for  Lis  poem.  Dut 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  would  think  long 
before  they  would  now  select  for  their 
flowing  staoias  Ibe  Jcmalem  De- 
littfred,  or  the  Orlando  FuriiMv.  Such 
themes,  Iliey  would  probably  con- 
clude, mlcht  bo  far  moro  eti'ectively 
dealt  with  in  prose. 

Fictiuu,  told  as  Nir  Walter  Scott 
telU  it— liiiitory,  as  I^facsulsy  nur- 
rates — sucb  cxuiuples  as  thtse  put  Ibe 
reodluK  world,  we  think,  iiulto  out  of 
patience  with  verse,  whuii  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  a  lengthy  unrrativc. 
They  and  others  have  shown  tbat 

trose  in  tio  uiuch  the  belter  vehicle. 
t  may  be  rendered  almn.><t  equally 
liarmoiiious,  and  admits  of  far  greater 
variety  of  cndeuce;  it  may  be  polialicd 
and  refined,  and  yet  udupt  il6«.-lf,  in 
turns,  ti)  every  tO|HC  Iliat  iiri^es.  No 
need  hero  A  omit  the  most  curious 
incident,  or  the  most  descriptive  de- 
tail, beeaiise  it  will  not  comport  with 
tbc  digiiilied  ninrch  of  the  verse,  or  of 
the  vemilied  Klyle.  The  laneutgo 
here  rises  and  fulls  naturally  with  llio 
MUbJcct,  ur  uiay  be  made  to  do  so; 
ni>r  i*  it  ever  necessary  to  obscure  tbo 
liie;inuiK,  for  tbe  sake  of  suiitnlning  % 
wunrUome  rhyilim.  If  vou  have  a 
Ion;;  siury  (o  tell,  by  all  means  tell  U 

llut  the  short  jioem — need  we  . 
it?— Is  not  epbemernl  because 
brief.    11)0  most  euduring  repn 
may    l>e   built   uiHin    a  few 
Tbey  »liuuld,  however,  not  i 
I  alu  some  I  wau  li  ful  verses— ll 
be  l>eauiiful  lbroughoat> 
brinsn  us  to  the  only  r 
which  we,  in  our  crltl 
have  to  tllegu 


brethren  in  America.  We  find  too 
mnch  hute,  far  loo  mnch  negUgenoe, 
and  a  willingness  to  be  content  with 
what  has  first  presented  itself.  In- 
stead of  recognising  that  the  short 
poem  ought  to  be  almost  perfect,  they 
seem  to  proceed  on  the  quia  contnry 
idea,  that  because  it  la  brief,  Itshonld 
therefore  be  hastily  written,  ud  that 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  bestow 
much  revision  upon  it.  We  often 
meet  with  a  poem  where  the  senti- 
ment is  natural  and  poetic,  but  where 
the  efl'ect  U  marred  by  this  negligent 
and  unequal  execution.  A  verse  of 
four  lines  shall  have  three  that  are 
good,  and  the  fourth  shall  limp.  Or 
a  piece  shall  consist  but  of  five  verses, 
and  two  out  of  the  number  most  be 
absolutely  ctTaced  if  von  would  re- 
I>eruso  the  composition  with  any 
pleasure.  Meanwhile  there  is  saffl- 
cient  merit  In  what  remains  to  make 
ns  regret  this  baste  and  Inequality. 
To  our  own  conotrymcn,  as  well  u 
to  the  American,  wo  would  anggeit 
that  the  small  poem  may  be  a  great 
work;  but  that,  to  become  so,  it 
shonl  j  not  only  be  Informed  by  noble 
tliDught,  it  should  exhiUt  no  baser 
metal,  no  glHring  ineqoalities  of  style, 
and,  above  all,  uo  conflicting,  ofaacnCt 
or  half- extricated  meanings.  Wa 
believe  that  it  would  be  nBaml^ 
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vulgar  description.  Mr  Longfellow 
has  relied  too  mach,  for  an  inde« 
pendent  and  permanent  reputation, 
on  liis  German  and  his  Spa^sh 
friends.  An  elegant  and  acoom- 
plished  writer,  a  coltivated  mind — a 
critic  wonld  be  justified  in  probing  his 
works,  more  than  the  author  of  them. 
He  has  studied  foreign  literature 
with  somewhat  too  much  profit.  We 
have  no  critical  balance  so  fine  as 
wonld  enable  us  to  weigh  out  the 
two  distinct  portions  of  merit  which 
maj  be  due  to  an  author,  first  as  an 
original  writer,  and  then  as  a  taste- 
ful and  skilful  artist,  who  has  known 
how  and  where  to  gather  and  trans- 
plant, to  translate,  or  to  appropriate. 
It  is  a  distinction  which,  as  readers, 
we  should  be  little  disposed  to  mi^e,« 
but  which,  as  critics,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  notice  of.  We  should 
not  Impute  to  Mr  Longfellow  any 
flagrant  want  of  originaiitj;  bnt  a 
fine  appreciation  of  thonehts  pre- 
sented to  him  by  other  mmds,  and 
the  skill  and  tact  of  the  cultivated 
artist,  are  qualities  very  conspicoons 
in  his  writings.  Having  once  taken 
notice  of  this,  we  have  no  wish  to 
press  it  further ;  still  less  would  we 
allow  his  successful  study,  and  his 
bold  and  felicitous  imitations  of  the 
writings  of  others,  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  what  is  really  original  in 
his  own. 

What  a  noble  lyric  is  this,  "  The 
Building  of  the  Ship  1 "  It  is  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Schiller.  A  little  more 
of  the  file — something  more  of  har- 
mony— and  it  would  have  been  quite 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Schiller.  The 
interweaving  of  the  two  subjects,  the 
building  and  launching  of  the  vessel, 
with  the  marriage  of  the  shipbuilder's 
daughter,  and  the  launching  of  that 
other  bride  on  the  waters  of  life,  is 
very  skilfully  managed;  whilst  the 
name  of  the  ship.  The  Union,  gives 
the  poet  a  fair  opportunity  of  intro- 
dnclng  a  third  topic  in  some  patriotic 
allasions  to  the  great  vessel  of  the 
"state : — 

'^  Daild  me  straight,  O  worthr  MMier  I 
Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  Tfltsel, 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 
And  -with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  !** 

Such  is  the  merchant's  injnirctioh 
to  the  master-builder,  who  forthwith 
proceeds  to  fulfil  it. 


^  Baiidfl  tiM  siMtor,  wiiMi  1m  fpok«^ 
A  youth,  agalnit  aa  aadior]eiBhi|^ 
Lialened  to  eatcfatlM  tligktwt  meniiif. 
Only  the  long  wstw,  tm  they  bcoko 
In  ripplei  on  .the  pebbly  beneh, 
Intenrnpted  the  old  man^  ipeedi. 

Beantifnl  they  were  in  tooUi, 

The  cJd  man  and  the  fiery  yoafh ! 

The  old  man.  In  whoio  wuf  bnin 

Many  a  ship  that  aailed  the  main 

Was  modelled  o*er  and  o*er  again  t— 

The  fieiy  youth,  who  waa  to  ho 

The  heir  of  his  dexterity. 

The  heir  of  his  honae  and  hia  danghttrii 

hawfu. 
When  he  had  boilt  and  Unncbedfrooi  land 
WlMt  the  elder  bead  had  phuined. 

*  Tfani,*  idd  he, « win  we  hnild  thii  aUp  ! 

Lay  tqoare  the  bloeki  upon  the  alip. 

And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine : 

Choose  the  timbers  with  greatsat  can. 

Of  aU  that  is  nnaoond  beware  ; 

For  only  what  is  soond  and  strong 

To  this  Teasel  shaU  belong. 

Cedar  of  Maine  and  Geoma  pino 

Here  together  shall  eombme. 

A  goodly  frame  and  a  goodly  fiuBO, 

Am.  the  Union  be  her  name ! 

For  the  day  tiiat  giTes  her  to  the  sea 

Shall  give  my  darter  unto  thee  I  *  ** 

Under  sndi  auspices  the  vessel 
grows  day  bj  day.  The  mention  of 
the  tall  masts,  and  the  slender  qpan, 
carry  the  imaghiation  of  the  poet  to 
the  forest  where  the  pine-trees  grew» 
We  cannot  follow  him  in  this  excor- 
sion,  but  hero  is  a  noble  descijptioa 
of  some  part  of  the  process  of  the- 
bnilding  of  the  ship  :— 

**  With  oaken  brace  and  copoer  band 
Lay  the  rudder  on  the  sana, 
TIat,  like  a  thought,  should  hate  eontrel 
Over  the  moToment  of  the  whole  ; 
And  near  it  the  andior,  whose  giant  band 
Should  reaeh  down  and  grapple  with  iikf 

land. 
And  immovable,  and  fast 
HoMthe  great  ship  against  tebellowing- 
Uastr** 

At  length  all   is  finished  — the* 
vessel  is  boilt:— 

*•  Thore  aha  stands, 
With  bar  fool  upon  tba  sands, 
Deekod  with  flsfs  and  streamers  gay. 
In  honour  of  her  maniago-day; 
Her  snow-white  signals  flutterbf  ,  blsMk 

Round  ner  like  a  vail  deseendhig, 

Beady  to  bo 

The  bride  of  tho  groy  old  sea. 

On  ths  deek  aaoliMr  bride 
bstandiiV  ^  I'"'  h>v«rlB  side. 
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Shadow!  from  tke  flags  and  ahrooda. 
Like  tbo  ahadowa  cart  by  elooda, 
Brokon  bj  many  a  lonn j  fleek. 
Fall  avoond  thaan  on  tba  dcck« 


Then  the  master 

With  a  gesture  of  command. 

Waved  his  kaod. 

And  at  Hm  wofd. 

Loud  and  sadden  there  tras  heard. 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Knocking  awaj  the  sh<wes  and  spurs. 

And  see  1  she  stirs  1 

She  starts — ghe  moves — she  seems  to  feel 

The  thriU  of  life  along  her  keel, 

And  spuming  with  her  foot  the  gnmnd. 

With  one  exulting  jojous  bound 

She  leaps  into  the  oeean^s  arms  ! 

And  lo  !  from  the  assembled  crowd 

There  roee  a  shout  prolonged  and  loud, 

That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say — 

'  Take  her,  O  bridegroom  old  and  grey, 

Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 

With  aU  her  youth  and  afi  her  channs ! ' 

How  beautiful  she  is !     How  fair 
She  lies  within  those  arms  that  press 
Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 
Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care ! 

Sail  forth  into  the  lea,  O  ship  ! 

Through  wind  and   ware   right    onward 

steer ! 
The  mointened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 
Are  not  the  signs  of  donbt  or  fear  ! 
Hail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
O  gentle,  lovii^,  trustinr  wife, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be  ! 
For  gentleni>9S,  and  love,  and  trust. 
Prevail  o>r  sugrr  wave  and  gust. 

Thou  too.  Mil  on,  O  »hip  of  state  ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  feare. 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  I 
We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast  and  sail  and  rope, 
What  anvilv  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  f<>rf;c,  and  what  a  heat 
Were  ihaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock  ! 
*Ti>  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock  ; 
*Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar. 
In  spite  of  falve  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearty,  our  hope«,  our  prayer*,  our 

tears, 
i  >ur  faith  triumphant  o>r  our  fean. 
Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  thee  !  *" 

This  noble  ode  lemds  the  tad  of  a 
small  collection  of  pofma  called,  **  By 


[M»Js 

the  Seaside."  A  series  of  conptakm* 
pictures  bear  the  name  of,  ^  By  the 
Fireside.**    We  maj  as  wdl  proceed 

with  a  few  extracts  from  these.  The 
following  are  from  some  verses  on 
''  The  Lighthouse.** 

**  The  mariner  remembwrs  when  a  child 
On  hit  first  Toyage,  he  saw  it  £ide  ttod 


ituwwiU, 
i^hriidb 


And,  whan  returning  from  ad 
He  saw  it  rise  again  «n 


Steadfast,  serene,  immoTaUe,  the  same 
Year  after  year,  thro' all  the  silent  nUhl 

Bams  on    for  evermore  that  qucndiMi 
fhune, 
Shinet  on  that  inextinguishable  light  I 

The  startled  waves  leap  over  it  ;  tke  storm 
8mHe*  it  ttiik  all  tke  teomrgm  ofA»  raim^ 

And  steacUly  against  its  solid  form 

Press  the  great  ihooldea  of  tha  hmii- 
cane.'* 

This  is  bold  and  felicitons:  th« 
following,  to  ''  The  Twilight,**  is  in  a 
more  tender  strain.  The  first  Terse 
we  cannot  quote :  we  suspect  there  ia 
some  misprint  in  oar  copy.  Mr 
Longfellow  conld  not  hare  wriUea 
these  lines— 


**  And  like  the  wings  of  searbirdi 
PUsh  the  wkiU  cape  oflhe  wmj*" 

Whether  women's  caps  or  mea's 
nightcaps  are  alluded  to,  the  image 
would  ha  equally  grotesque.  The  poen 
continues — 

*^  But  in  Uie  fisherman's  cottam 
There  shines  a  ruddier  light. 
And  a  little  face  at  the  wiiulow 
Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  close  it  is  nreseed  to  the  wiadoWy 

As  if  these  childish  eyes 
Were  looking  into  the  iiarkneas 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman's  waring  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro. 
Now  rising  to  the  ceilinc. 

Now  bowing  and  bending  low. 

What  tale  do  the  roaring  oeean, 
And  the  night -wind,  bleak  and  wild^ 

A  4  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement,  * 

Tell  to  that  little  child  ? 

And  whv  do  the  roaribg  ocean. 

And  tbe  night- wind,  wild  and  bleak. 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Drive  the  colour  from  her  cheek  ?  '* 

Mr  Longfellow  understands  how  to 
leavt  off— how  to  treat  a  sabject  ■• 
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Shadow!  from  <he  flags  and  ihroodi, 
Like  tho  ahadowa  cart  by  elooda, 
Brokon  bj  manj  a  tiuuij  fleek, 
Fall  avoond  thaan  on  tba  dcck« 


Then  the  master 

With  a  gesture  of  eommand. 

Waved  his  hand. 

And  at  Hm  irord. 

Loud  and  sadden  thare  tras  heard. 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Knocking  away  the  sh<wes  and  spurs. 

And  see  !  die  stirs  I 

She  starts — she  moves — she  seems  to  feel 

The  thriU  of  life  along  her  keel, 

And  spuming  with  hmr  foot  the  gnnuid, 

With  one  exulting  joyous  bound 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms  ! 

And  lo  I  from  the  assembled  crowd 

There  roee  a  shout  prolonged  and  loud, 

That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say — 

'  Take  her,  O  bridegroom  old  and  grey, 

Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 

With  aU  her  yooth  and  aU  her  charms ! ' 

How  beautiful  she  is !     How  fair 
She  lies  within  those  arms  that  press 
Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 
Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care ! 


8^  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship  ! 

Through  wind  and  wave  right    onward 

8te«r ! 
The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip. 
Are  not  the  Higns  of  doubt  or  fear  ! 
Hail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
O  gentle,  lovii^,  trusting  wife, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  »ea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be  ! 
For  gentleness,  and  love,  and  tmst, 
Prevail  o>r  angry  wave  and  gust. 

Thou  too,  sail  on,  O  ship  of  state  ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  (ate  ! 
We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast  and  aail  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  bent, 
In  what  a  forge,  and  wliat  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock  ! 
*Ti5  uf  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock  ; 
*Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail 
And  uot  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thc«, 
Our  hearts,  our  hope*,  our  prayer*,  our 

tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  oVr  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  the»— are  all  with  thee  !  ^ 

This  noble  ode  lemds  the  van  of  a 
small  collection  of  pee mt  called,  *^  By 


the  Seaside."  A  series  of  eoBpaaloa* 
mctnres  bear  tin  name  of,  *^  By  tht 
fireside."  We  may  as  well  proceed 
with  a  few  extracts  from  these.  The 
foUowiDe  are  from  sonM  verses  on 
''  The  lighthouse." 

**  The  mariner  remembwrs  when  a  child 
On  hit  first  Toyage,  he  saw  it  fade  ttod 
sink  ; 
And,  when  retuning  from  ad^mtims  wili. 
He  saw  it  rise  again  on  oetMi'k  brisk. 


Steadfast,  serene,  immovable,  the  same 
Year  after  year,  thro' all  the  silent  nUhl 

Bams  on    for  evermore  that  qucndiMi 
flaBM, 
Shines  on  that  inextinguishable  Ughft  I 

The  startled  waves  leap  over  it  ;  the  storm 
8miU*  it  teiik  all  the  wcomrgn  of  At  nMt, 

And  steadily  against  its  solid  fom 

Press  the  great  shouldea  of  th«  huii- 
cane.'* 

This  is  bold  and  felicitous:  the 
following,  to  ''  The  Twilight,"  is  in  a 
more  tender  strain.  The  first  Terse 
we  cannot  quote :  we  suspect  there  ia 
some  misprint  in  oar  oopy.  Mr 
Longfellow  coald  not  hare  wriUen 
these  lines— 


^  And  like  the  wings  of  seft-birdi 
Flash  the  leAifo  eap9  oflhe  wmj** 

Whether  women^s  caps  or  mea*s 
nightcaps  are  alluded  to,  the  image 
would  be  equally  grotesque.  Thepoen 
continues — 

*^  But  in  the  fisherman's  c<rttjtfe 
There  shines  a  ruddier  light, 
And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  close  it  is  pressed  to  the  windoWy 

As  if  these  childish  eyes 
Were  looking  into  the  darkneu 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman's  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro. 
Now  rising  to  the  ceilinc. 

Now  bowing  and  bending  low. 

What  tale  do  the  roarinf  oeean. 
And  the  night -wind,  bleak  and  wild^ 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement,  * 

Tell  to  that  little  child  ? 

And  whv  do  the  roaring  ocean. 

And  the  night- wind,  wild  and  bleak. 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Drive  the  colour  from  her  cheek  ?  ^ 

Mr  Longfellow  understands  how  te 
lecn^  off— how  to  treat  a  sobjeot  m 
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that  all  is  really  &ud,  yet  the  ear  is 
left  listening  for  more.  ^*Bj  the 
Fireside"  is  a  series,  of  coimw,  of 
mere  domestic  sketches.  The  sub- 
jects, however,  do  not  ahrajs  bear 
any  distinct  reference  or  relation  to 
this  title.  That  from  which  we  feel 
most  disposed  to  qnote  Ls  written  on 
some  **Sand  of  the  Desert  in  an 
Honr-Glass."  It  has  been  always  a 
favonrite  mode  of  composition  to  let 
some  present  object  carry  the  imagi- 
nation, by  links  of  associated  thooghti 
whithersoever  it  pleased.  This  sort 
of  reverie  is  natural  and  pleasing,  bnt 
most  not  be  often  indulged  in.  It  is 
too  easy ;  and  we  soon  discover  that 
any  topic  thus  treated  becomes  end- 
less, and  will  lead  ns,  if  we  please, 
over  half  the  world.  At  length  it 
becomes  indifferent  where  we  start 
from.  Without  witchcraft,  one  may 
ride  on  any  broomstick  into  Norway. 
But  the  present  poem,  we  think,  is  a 
very  allowable  specimen  of  this  mode 
of  composition.  The  poet  snrveya 
this  sand  of  the  desert,  now  confined 
within  an  hour-glass ;  he  thinks  how 
many  centuries  it  may  have  blown 
about  in  Arabia,  what  feet  may  have 
trodden  on  it — perhaps  the  feet  of 
Moses,  perhaps  of  the  inlgrimB  to 
Mecca ;  then  he  continnes — 

*'  These  have  passed  over  it,  or  may  hava 
passed ! 
Now  in  this  crystal  tower, 
Imprisoned  by  some  curious  hand  at  last, 
It  counts  the  passing  hour. 

And  as  I  gaze,  those  narrow  walls  ozpand; 

Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  the  desert,  with  its  shifting  sand, 

Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And,  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast, 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  vast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward  and  across  the  setting  son. 

Across  the  boundless  plain, 
The  column  and  its  broader  shadow  ran. 

Till  thought  pursues  in  Tain. 

The  vision  vanishes !     These  walls  again 

Shut  out  the  lurid  sun, 
Shut  out  the  hot  immeasurable  plain ; 

The  half-hour^s  sand  is  ran !  *^ 

We  notice  in  Mr  Longfellow  an 
occasional  fondness  for  what  is  fwoml, 
as  if  Quarles^  Emblems^  or  some  snch 
book,  had  been  at  one  time  a  favoinr^ 
ite  with  him.    In  the  lines  entUlei 
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*'  Snspiria,"  wAsbol  as  fbe  rabfect  is, 
the  thought  trembles  on  tite  Terge  of 
the  ridicnlona.  Birt,  leaving  these 
poems,  ''  By  the  Seaside,**  aiSl  "  By 
the  Fireside,**  we  skaU  find  a  better 
instance  of  this  teodency  %o  a  certain 
quaintness  in  another  part  of  the 
volume  before  ns.  The  ^'  Old  Clock 
on  the  Stairs  '*  is  a  pieoe  which  mvitea 
a  few  critical  observations.  It  is 
good  enongh  to  be  qaoted  almost 
entirely,  and  yet  affords  an  example 
of  those  faults  of  haste  and  neg^genee 
and  incompleteness  which  even  Mr 
Longfellow  has  not  escaped. 

THB  OLD  CLOCK  ON  VBM  STAIia. 

«  ViimdU  eti  umpatdule.  dont  le  hdmh 
.3r  dU  €i  redit  muu  cesu  ee$  aeu»  moit  iwh 
mentdtmikmlencedmiombttmaf:  *Tbfi^emnl 
Jamaml    Jmmtrii  I  Tmjomn  I  *  *'^— JAoqiims 
Bridaihb. 

**  Somewhat  back  from  tha  Tillage  ftrask 
Stands  the  old-£Mhioned  coontryHHat : 
Acron  its  anti^e  portieo 
Tall  popkz^trMt  t&air  shadawi  thfow  s 
And  from  iti  itatlon  m  the  hall 
Am  anciant  tima-piaea  m^  to  all— 

*  For  •▼er— narar  I 
Nerer — for  otw  I  * 

Hatf-waj  iq>  the  itaira  it  itmidiv 
And  pointa  and  beckona  with  its  huidi» 
From  its  case  of  maaiiTe  oak, 
Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  eloak, 
Orosees  himeeH;  and  sighf. '  Alaa  1  * 
Wi^  lorrowfal  voiee  to  all  who  paM 
'  For  ever — never  I 
Never— for  ever ! ' 

By  day  ita  voice  ia  low  and  light, 

Bat  in  the  silent  dead  of  nighty 

Diitiaet  at  a  passing  footitsp^s  fall. 

It  echoes  alon^  the  vacant  hall. 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 

And  WMni  to  say  at  each  chainb«r  door^ 

*  Far  ever — never  I 


In  tiiat  maanoB  oied  to  be 
Fiee-bearted  Hoqiitalit^  S 
Hia  great  flree  up  the  ehunnej  roared, 
Tlie  ■traoger  fseated  at  his  board  ; 
Bat,  like  the  tkeletona  at  the  feait, 
Thai  warning  ttmepieee  never 
«Porev«r— Mverl 
Nevei^-£pr  ew  P 


There  gnmpt  of  menr  duldren  playedt 
There  yovlfaaad  maideosdfeamng  itn^vd: 
O  pMooi  hoon !  O  golden  primip 
And  aflnanoe  of  love  and  time  I 
Even  aa  a  miaer  eeonti  hie  gold, 
Thoee  hoon  the  aaeient  timepiece  told—' 
•  For  ever-^never ! 
Iievei'    for  ever  I 
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All  Kt%  Mftttored  now  and  fled, 
•Some  are  married,  f  ome  are  dead  ; 
And  whan  I  aik,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
*  Ah,  whan  shall  thej  all  meet  again  I  * 
At  in  the  da^  lonjg;  since  fone  bv, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  replj — 

*  For  erer — never ! 
Never— for  ever ! ' 

Never  here,  for  ever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death  and  time  shdl  disi^pear — 
For  ever  there,  but  never  here  ! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sajeth  this  incessantly — 

•  For  ever — never ! 
Never— for  ever  I' •• 

Mr  Longrfellow  has  not  treated 
Jacqnes  BriaaiDe  fairlj— certainly  not 
happily.  The  pious  writer  Intended 
that  his  clock,  which  represents  the 
Toice  of  Eternity,  or  the  Eternal 
Destiny  of  each  man,  should,  by  the 
solemn  ticking  of  its  pendulum,  utter 
to  the  ear  of  every  mortal,  according 
to  his  conscience,  the  happy  **  Ton- 
jours!"  or  the  mournful  ^^  Jamais  I" 
for  the  joys  of  Heaven  are  either 
"  Always  "  or  "  Never."  But  no 
clock  could  utter  to  the  conscience  of 
any  man  a  word  of  three  syllables, 
and  by  translating  the  ^^Tou-jonrs! 
—  Ja-maisI"  into  "For  ever! — 
Never!"  we  lose  the  voice  of  the 
liendnlum.  The  point  of  the  passage 
is  the  same,  in  this  respect,  as  that  of 
the  well-known  story  of  the  Dutch 
Avidow  who  consulted  her  pastor  whe- 
ther she  should  marry  again  or  not. 
Her  pastor,  knowing  well  that,  in 
these  cases,  there  is  but  one  advice 
which  has  the  least  chance  of  being 
followed,  referred  her  to  the  bcUs  of 
the  church,  and  bade  her  listen  to 
them,  and  mark  what  they  said  upon 
the  subject.  They  said  very  distinct- 
ly, •*  Kempt  ein  mann ! " — "  Take  a 
husband !  "  Thereupon  the  pastor 
re-echoed  the  san\e  advice.  Jacques 
Bridaine  intended  that,  according  to 
the  conscience  which  the  listener 
brought,  the  swinging  pendulum  of 
his  eternal  clock  would  welcome  him 
with  the  ''  Tonjonrs ! "  or  utter  the 
knell  of  ''Jamais!"  This  comxii 
Mr  Longfellow  does  not  preserve.  But, 
what  is  of  far  more  importance,  he  pre- 
fer^'cs  no  one  distinct  sentiment  in  his 
piece ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  detect,  in  all 
oases,  what  hi»  clock  means  by  the  so- 
lemn refrain,  "Fprever— neverl  Never 
•^for  ever !"    When  at  the  last  verse 


the  pendnlom  explains  itself  distinct- 

S,  the  sentiment  is  diluted  into  what 
icqnes  Bridaine  would  have  thongbt, 
and  what  we  think  too,  a  very  tame 
commentary  on  human  life.  At  the 
fifth  verse,  as  it  stands  in  our  quota- 
tion, the  old  clock  quite  forgets  his 
character  of  monitor,  and  occupies 
himself  with  registering  the  happy 
hours  of  infancy.  Very  amiable  on 
its  part;  but,  if  endowed  vrith  thfa 
variety  of  sentiment.  It  shoold  be 
allowed  to  repeat  something  else  than 
its  "  ever— never." 

^  Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  golif. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  time-piece  told — 
*  For  ever — never! 
Never — for  ever ! ' " 

These  remarks  may  seem  very 
gravely  analytical  for  the  occasion 
that  calls  them  forth.  But  if  It  weie 
worth  while  to  adopt  a  conceit  of  thie 
description  as  the  text  of  his  poem, 
it  was  worth  the  author*8  pimis  to 
carry  it  out  with  a  certain  disUnctoesi 
and  unitv. 

Considering  the  tact  and  judgment 
which  Mr  Longfellow  genenllv  dis- 
plays, we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  longest  poem  in  the  volume,  witib 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  "  The 
Spanish  Student,  a  play  in  three 
acts,"  has  been  written  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters— is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
painful  unlucky  metrical  experiments 
which  poets  will  every  now  and  thai 
make  upon  our  ears.  They  have  n 
perfect  right  to  do  so :  happily  there 
IS  no  statute  which  compels  us  to  read. 
A  man  may,  if  he  pleases,  dance  all 
tlie  way  from  Lonaon  to  Norwich  r 
one  gentleman  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed this  feat.  We  would  not 
travel  in  that  man*s  company.  We 
should  grow  giddy  with  only  looking 
upon  his  perpetual  shufile  and  cinq-a' 
pace.  The  tripping  dactyle,  followed 
by  the  grave  spondee,  closing  each  line 
with  a  sort  of  curieey^  vmlj  have  a 
charming  effect  in  Latin.  lit  pleased 
a  Roman  ear,  and  a  scholar  learns  to 
be  pleased  with  it.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  been  ever  reconciled  by 
any  specimen  we  have  seen,  however 
skilfhUy  executed,  to  the  imitation  of 
it  in  English ;  and  we  honestly  con- 
fess that,  under  other  circumstanoea, 
we  should  have  passed  over  Erangetma 
nnread.  If,  however,  the  mle  degme* 
tUme^  (SLc,  be  ever  quite  appUoabJe,  it 
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is  to  a  case  of  this  kind.  With  those 
who  assert  that  the  imitatioii  hexa- 
meter  does  please  them,  and  that  thej 
like,  moreover,  the  idea  of  saammg 
their  English,  no  controversy  can 
possibly  be  raised. 

Bat  althongh  EvangeKne  has  not 
reconciled  ns  to  this  experiment,  there 
is  so  mnch  sweetness  in  the  poetiy 
itself,  that,  as  we  read  on,  we  forget 
the  metre.  The  story  is  a  melancholy 
one,  and  forms  a  painfal  chapter  in 
the  colonial  history  of  Great  Britain. 
Whether  the  rigoar  of  onr  Grovemment 
was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  we  will  not  stop  to  inqmre ;  bnt 
a  French  settlement,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  as,  was  accosed  of  favouring 
oar  enemies.  The  part  of  the  coast 
they  occupied  was.  one  which  oonld 
not  be  left  with  safety  in  nnfiriendly 
hands;  and  it  was  determined  to 
remove  them  to  other  districts.  The 
village  of  Grand  Pr^  was  suddenly 
swept  of  its  inhabitants.  Evangeline, 
in  this  dispersion  of  the  little  odony, 
is  separated  from  her  lover ;  and  the 
constancy  of  the  tender  and  troe- 
hearted  girl  forms  the  subject  of  the 
poem. 

Oar  readers  will  bo  curious,  per- 
haps, to  see  a  specimen  of  Mr  Long* 
fellow's  hexameters.  Evangeline  is 
one  of  those  poems  which  leave  an 
agreeable  impression  as  a  whole,  but 
afford  few  striking  passages  for  qno- 
tation.  The  following  is  the  descarip- 
tion  of  evening  in  the  yet  happy 
village  of  Grand  Pr^ : — 

*'  Now  recommenced  the  reign  of  mt  and 

affection  and  stillnen. 
Day  with  its  harden  and  heal  had  departed, 

and  twilight  deseending 
Brought  back  the  ereninff  star  to  tfaa  aky, 

and  the  herds  to  the  nomeatead. 
Pawing  the  ground  they  came,  and  rutting 

their  necks  on  each  other, 
And,  with  their  nostrils  distended,  inhaling 

the  freshness  of  STeninr. 
Foremost,  bearing  the  befi,  Evangidint^ 

beautiful  heiler. 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the 

ribbon  that  waved  from  her  collar. 
Quietly  paced  and  slow,  as  if  eonseions  of 

human  aflfSeetion. 
Then  came  the  shepherd  haek  with  hii 

bleating  flocks  from  the  8e*-fide. 
Where  was  their  faroorite  pastore.  fiddnd 

them  followed  the  watch-dew, 
Patient,  full  of  importanee,  and  grand  in 

the  pride  of  his  instinct, 
Walking  from  side  to  aide  with  a  loidly 

air." 


All  this  qniet  luwi^ness  waa  to 
cease.  The  village  Uaelf  was  to  be 
depopulated. 

**  There  o*br  the  yellow  fleldi,  In  ailaal  and 

monmibl  nroeession, 
Game  from  the  neighbonring  hanMi  wmA 

farms  the  Acadian  women. 
Driving  in  ponderoni  wains  their  honsehold 

MMds  to  the  seandiore, 
Pansmg,  and  looking  hack  to  gaze  once  wmer 

on  their  dwelliw, 
Ere  they  wero  shut  from  sidit  by  the  iHnd- 

ing  roads  and  the  woodfiads. 
Close  at  their  sides  their  children  ran,  and 

urged  on  the  oxen, 
WhVs  M  Omr  UUU  kandi  (key  ehaped  9ome 

fiagwieiUi  qfpltqflkmgt.'^ 

If  in  **  Evangelin^"  Mr  Longfel- 
low has  hasarded  a  trial  npon  our 
patience,  in  the  *^  Spanish  Student,** 
on  the  contrary-— which,  being  in  tha 
dramatic  form,  had  a  certain  privi- 
lege to  be  tediooa— he  lias  been  botb 
indnlgeBt  and  considerate  to  hia 
reader.  It  is  property  called  a  pli^, 
for  it  does  not  attempt  the  deep  paa- 
sion  of  tragedy.  It  is  spirited  wad 
vivadoos,  and  does  not  exceed  three 
acts.  Hypolito,  a  stadent  wlio  is  not 
in  love,  and  therefore  can  jest  at 
those  who  are,  and  Chispa,  the 
rognish  valet  of  Victoriaii,  the  atn- 
dent  who  is  in  love,  support  the  comic 
portion  of  the  drama.  Cbispa,  l^  bit 
Spanish  proverbs,  proves  himself  to  be 
a  tme  countryman  of  Sancho  Panaa. 
We  mnst  give  a  specimen  of  Ghispa ;. 
he  is  first  hitrodnoed  dring  some 
very  excellent  advice  to  the  mnsidmui 
whom  he  is  leading  to  the  serenade  :— 


**  CUpa.— Now,  look  yon,  yon  aie  . 
tlemen  that  lead  the  life  of  eriekeli ;  yM 
enjoy  hanger  hy  day,  and  noise  by  night. 
Tet  I  beaeech  yon,  for  tUa  onee^  be  not  Md. 
bnt  paUietie ;  far  it  is  a  serenade  to  a  danwel 
in  bed.  and  not  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
Year  objeet  is  not  to  aronse  and  tsolt^  bit 
to  iooihe  and  bring  lolling  dreama.  Th«i- 
fore  each  shall  not  play  npon  hia  inatraMBt 
as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  the  aniTeraeb  INit 
gently,  and  with  a  eertain  nsodeity,aee9raing 
with  the  others.    What  hMtrament  istiiat? 

Iti  Afnt.— An  Amgoneee  bagpipe. 

OU^pcL-^Ptay.  art  then  related  te  the 
bagpiper  of  Bnjaianee,  who  naked  a  aMmvadi 
for  plajfaf,  and  ten  far  leering  off  P 

IM  JWMr-No,  year  hononr. 

Otipdu— lamgladofit  WbilelbirfalK 
atmmenta  haTo  we  ? 

^  oner  W  AfM.— We  nUy  the  bendanin. 

Cacmo.— A  pleasing  inatmnMBt.      Aad 

41ft  JIf M^Tbe  iifa). 

CMqM^Ilike  it;  it  haa  a  eheerfnl,  aonl^ 
■tinh^  aoond,  thai  loan  np  to  asy  ladyls 
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So/me  Ameriam  Poett. 
the  Mog  of  a  nvsUow.    And 


IM«r, 


window  liko 
yon  other*? 

Othur  Mm*, — We  are  the  ungen,  pleue 
your  honour. 

Ckinpa. — You  are  too  many.  Do  yon 
think  we  are  going  to  liug  maH  in  the 
cathedral  of  Cordova?  Four  a«ea  cam  muhe 
lUtU  H«0  of  om  $kne^  amd  I  9M  noi  how  you 
cam  all  j»im/  ta  one  mmff.  But  follow  me 
along  the  g^irdcn-wall.  That  is  the  way  my 
aaMter  cUmbe  to  the  lad? *•  window.  It  is  1^ 
the  vicar *8  9«kirtt  the  ((eril  climbe  into  the 
belfry.  Come,  follow  me,  and  make  no 
noise.  [Jutemmt.^* 

Chispa  is  travetliog  with  his  mas- 
ter, VictoriaD.  When  they  come  to 
an  inn,  the  latter  regales  himself  with 
a  walk  in  the  moonlight,  meditating 
on  bis  mistress.    Not  so  Chispa. 

**  Ckitpa, — llola !  ancient  Baltasar  I  Bring 
a  light  and  let  me  have  supper. 

£al. — Where  is  your  mwiter  ? 

Chinjt*!. — Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
him.  We  have  stopped  a  moment  to  breadie 
our  horwii ;  and  if  ne  clioo^ev  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  open  air,  looking  into  the  say  <u 
one  wAo  hear.<  it  niM,  that  does  not  satisfy 
my  hunger,  you  know.  But  be  quirk,  for  I 
am  in  a  burry,  aud  every  one  stretches  his 
leu;:*  according  to  the  length  of  his  coverlet. 
fS  hat  have  we  here  ? 

iiijJ.  {itUintj  a  luM  om  the  (uMc.)— Stewed 
rabbit. 

Ckm^tfi  (i:a/fm/.) — Conscience  of  Porta- 
K'gre  !  Stewed  kitten,  yuu  mwtii ! 

linL—  And  a  pitcher  of  Pedro  Zimenes 
with  a  roa»ted  pear  in  it. 

Chiijmi  {d nmi'iHt J.)  —  Anc'wnX  Baltasar, 
amigu  !  You  know  how  to  cry  wine  and  aell 
vinegar. — Moreover,  Vuur  ^upper  is  like  the 
hidafgo*;  dinner,  wry  littU'  mru/,  and  a  tftxat 
deal  uf  titfJe'clitth. 

Ilal-\W\  h.»!  ha! 

( 'hirfta. — And  more  noise  than  nutfi. 

//(i/.  -I  la!  ha!  lia !  You  niu^t  liave 
your  jeiit,  Ma>ter  Chiiipa.  But  i^liall  not  I 
a»k  Don  VirtorJMi  in  to  take  a  draught  of  the 
Pedn»  Ximencf !" 

CftuijHt, — No  ;  you  might  as  well  say, 
*  Don't  viMi  want  some  ?*  to  a  deail  man. 

Ii*il. —  Wbv  diitfs  he  go  so  ofu-n  to  Matirid  ? 

f*ki*p*i.-  hor  the  Mine  reason  that  he  eats 
no  »up|»*T.  lie  id  in  love.  Were  yon  ever 
in  love,  li(klta«ar  ? 

It'll.     I  wu«  never  out  of  it,  good  Chisna. 

iVnxfi»%.  Wbat !  you  on  tire  too,  old  nay- 
rtark  ?  Wby,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  put 
yuu  nut. 

I  'ifl.  ( irithtrnt. )  —i  'hi«pa  ! 

^'Am^i.  — (to  to  bed — the  cocks  arc  crow- 
ing." 

'V\m  Chispa  changes  masters  in 
course  dt'  the  piece,  and  enters  into 
the  pcrvito  of  Don  ('arlos;  but  the 
chaii;:<>.  i\oo9  not  i^ceni  to  have  ad- 
vanced hi:*  fi>rtune!*,  for  wu  liud  him 
thus  nit'ralh^iug  tu  himself  at  the 
close  of  the  plaj — 


«<Alaa!  and  alack-a-day!  Poor  via  I 
bon,  and  poor  db  I  remain.  I  aoitbor  win 
nor  lose.  Thus  I  wag  through  the  world, 
half  the  time  on  foot,  and  Uie  other  half 
walkinr.  .  .  .  Ano  lo  wo  ploogfa  aloof, 
aa  the  ly  said  to  tho  ox.  Who  knows  what 
may  happen'"  Paticneo,  aad  shnflo  Ifao 
eards !  1  am  not  yet  fo  hold  Ihat  yoo  ean 
■ee  my  brains.** 

It  wonld  not  be  dlfflcalt  to  sdeot 
other  favourable  spedmens  both  of 
the  graver  and  ligbter  manner  of 
Mr  Longfellow;  bat  we  must  oow 
proceed  to  the  second  naoM  upon  our 
bst. 

Mr  Bryant  Is  a  poet  who  not  im-> 
freqaentfj  reminds  ns  of  Mrs  Hem«na. 
Perhaps  we  could  not  better,  in  a 
few  words,  convey  onr  impresskm  of 
his  poetical  $taius.  His  verse  is  gene- 
rally pleasing^not  often  powerfdL 
His  good  taste  rarely  deserts  him; 
bnt  he  has  neither  ver}'  strong  pas- 
sions, nor  those  Indications  ^  pro- 
fonnder  thought  which  constitute  so 
much  of  the  charm  of  modem  poetry. 
For  he  who  woold  take  a  hi^  mnk 
amongst  our  lyric  poets  should,  at 
one  time  or  other,  have  dwelt  and 
thought  with  the  philosophers.  He 
should  be  seen  as  stepping  from  the 
Porch ;  he  should  have  wandered, 
with  his  harp  concealed  beneath  Us 
robe,  in  the  gardens  |f  the  Academy. 

Short  as  Mr  Bryant's  poems  gene- 
rally are,  they  still  want  concentra- 
tion of  thought — energy — unit  v.  In 
quoting  from  him,  we  should  often  be 
disposed  to  make  omissions  for  the 
very  sake  of  prestrvm^  a  connection 
of  ideas.  The  omission  of  several 
verse:*,  even  in  a  short  poem,  so  far 
from  occasioning  what  the  doctors 
would  cull  a  **  solution  of  continuity,'* 
would  often  assist  in  giving  to  the 
piece  a  greater  distinctness,  and  unity 
of  thonglit  and  purpose.  This  ought 
not  to  be. 

Mr  Bryant's  poems,  we  believe,  are 
by  this  time  familiar  to  most  readers 
of  poetry;  we  must,  therefore,  be 
sparing  of  our  quotations.  In  the  few 
we  make,  we  shall  be. anxious  to  give 
the  most  favourable  specimens  of  his 
genius :  the  faults  we  have  hinted  at 
will  sufficiently  betray  themselves 
without  seeking  for  especial  illus- 
tration of  them.  Our  first  extract 
shall  l»e  from  some  very  elegant 
verses  on  a  subject  pecultariy  Ame- 
rican—'* The  Prairie."      ^o  quote 
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the  oommencement  and  the  ooocfai- 
sion.  The  last  strikes  as  as  siogiilarij 
happy.  Mr  Bryant  starts  with  rather 
an  nnfortimate  expression;  he  eafls 
the  Prairie  ^*  the  garden  of  the 
desert;"  he  rather  meant  **  the 
garden-desert.**  He  may  descrftie 
tiie  Prairie^  if  he  pleases,  as  one 
green  and  Uooming  desert;  bat  the 
garden  of  the  desert  implies  a  desert 
to  which  it  belongs — would  be  aa 
oasis,  in  short : — 

THI  P&AIBIX& 

^  TheM  are  the  gardens  of  the  deeeit,  then 
The  unshoni  fields,  boondleas  aod  beauUM, 
For  which  the  speech  of  £nglaiid  has  no 

name — 
The  Prairies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first. 
And  m^  heart  swells  while  the  dilated  nm 
Takes  m  the  endrcling  vaetneM.    iio  1  ttqr 

stretch 
In  airy  undulations  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell, 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rotmded  billows  fixed. 
And  motionless  for  erer.    Motionless  ? 
No! — the  J  aiv  all  trndiained  again.     Tht 

clouds 
Sweep  over  with  the  shadows,  and  beneath 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along,  and  ehiM 
The  sunny  ridges.         .... 


Still  this  great  solitude  is  qniek  with  lifis. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  tne  floweii 
They  flutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds, 
And  birds  that  sca^  have  learned  the  fmx 

of  man, 
Are  here,  and  sliding  reptiles  of  the  nooad 
Stortlingly  beautiful.     T^  graceful  doer 
Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approadi.    Tht 

bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man, 
AV'ith  whom  he    came  across  the  E^tom 

deep, 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murraurings. 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden  age, 
Witliin  the  hollow  oak.     I  listen  long 
I'o  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.    From 

the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laitgh  o/ehildrenf  the  soft  roiee 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.    The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  theheaTy  grain 
Over  the  dark  brown  furrows.     All  at  on  CO 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my 

dream. 
And  I  am  iu  the  wilderness  alone.^* 

It  is  a  natural  sentiment,  though 
somewhat  dlfficnlt  to  justify,  which 
poets,  and  others  than  poets,  enter- 
tain when  thcj  look  abont  for  some 
calm  and  beautiful  spot,  some  green 
and  sunny  slope,  for  their  final  rest- 
ing-place.    Imagination   still   aUri- 


butee  sonietUag  <ji  seiuKtiMi,  «r  of 
eonscioosBeas,  to  irh&t  was  miee  the 
warm  abode  of  lift.  Mr  Biyanftt  in 
a  poem  called  "  Jnne, "  -after  indiilg- 
ing  in  this  aeatineiit,  gives  it  ooe 
of  the  best  apologies  for  it  we 
remember  to  hare  met  with.  There 
is  much  grace  and  pathos  in  the 
following  verses : — 

*<  I  know,  I  know  I  should  not  see 

The  seasons*  glorious  show. 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  ma. 

Nor  ita  wild  mosic  flow; 
But  if  aionnd  my  place  of  sleep. 
The  fiends  I  lore  should  eome  to  waep* 

Tke^  migki  md  hute  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  Mid  song,  and  light  and  bloom 
Should  kaaf  tham  lingering  by  mj  tomb. 

These  to  their  aoiWnad  haaxts  dMMild  hear 
The  ihou^t  of  what  has  bean. 

And  speak  of  one  who  eamnoi  share 
The  gladness  of  the  scene; 

Whose  part,  in  all  tha  ponm  that  fiUa 

The  eizcttit  of  the  swmmer  hilli, 
It — that  kit  grave  it  green; 

And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 

To  hear  again  his  liTing  Taioa.** 

''  The  Lapse  of  Time"  is  a  j^eoe 
which  might  be  quoted  as  a  fiiToar- 
able  specimen  of  Mr  Bryant's  poetrj. 
It  mi^t  also  serve  as  an  instaaioe  of 
its  shorteaming--^  its  want  of  con- 
centration—of a  distinct,  firm  tone 
of  thought.  As  it  is  not  long,  we 
will  quote  the  whole  of  it.  Onr 
complaint  of  a  certain  weakness — ^the 
want  of  a  steady  and  strong  grasp  of 
his  subject— could  not  be  less  dis- 
agreeably illostrated,  nor  brought  to 
a  more  rigid  test.  Onr  italics  here 
are  not  compiimentarv,  but  simply 
serve  the  purpose  of  drawhig  atten- 
tion to  the  train  of  thought  or  senti- 
ment:— 

TBB  LAPSl  OF  TUCS. 

**  Lament  who  will,  in  fruitless  tean, 
The  speed  with  whidi  oar  momenti  fly; 

I  rich  not  over  'vanished  years, 
&!t  wateh  tkeyean  tked  hute»  by. 


Look  how  ih^  oome—%  mingled  erowd 
Of  bri|(fat  and  dark,  bnt  rapid  dam; 

DsBBKlh  then,  like  a  sammer  dead. 
Use  wide  world  ehaagea  as  I  gaae. 

What  1  gricTo  that  time  ikis  hnmgkieo  soo» 
The  eober  eye  </mamkood  on/ 

Am  idly  might  I  weep,  at  boob. 
To  see  ue  blosh  m  morning  gone.        * 

Conld  I  give  op  the  hofMBS  that  glow 
In  prcipeet  like  Elrsian  isles. 

And  let  the  dieerfbl  rature  so. 
With  all  her  promiMa  aai  smilM  ? 
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TkB/uhm  !  crmd  were  ikeoavtr 

Whom  doom  womid  tear  ikeefrom  my  heaH^ 
Thou  nceetener  of  the  pre9emt  Mur  ! 

We  cannot — mo— we  will  not  part, 

Ob,  leaTe  me  Btill  the  rapid  flight 
That  make!  the  changing  seasons  ^y — 

The  gimtefnl  speed  that  bnngs  the  night. 
The  swift  and  glad  return  of  day ; 

The  months  that  tooch  with  added  grace 

This  little  prattler  at  my  knee. 
In  whose  arcn  eye  and  speaking  iaee 

New  meaning  every  hour  I  see. 

The  years  that  o>r  each  sister  land 
Sliall  lift  the  countir  of  my  hirth. 

And  nurse  her  strength  till  she  shall  stand 
The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  earth  : 

Till  younger  commonwealths,  for  aid, 
Shall  cling  about  her  ample  robe. 

And  from  her  frown  shall  snrink  afraid 
The  crowned  oppressors  of  the  globe. 

True — tinie  triil  »ram  ami  blanch  mjf  hrotc; 

Well — I  shall  sit  with  aged  men. 
And  my  good  glass  shall  tell  me  how 

A  gnzzly  b«trd  becomes  me  then. 

And  then  should  no  dishonour  lie 
Upon  my  head  when  I  am  grey, 

Love  yet  shall  watch  my  fading  eye. 
And  smooth  the  path  of  my  decay. 

Then,  haste  thee,  Time — *tis  kindness  all 
That  speeds  thy  winged  feet  so  last; 

Thy  pleasures  stay  not  till  they  pall. 
And  all  thy  pains  are  quickly  past. 

Thou  fliest  and  bearest  away  our  woes, 
Anti^  at  thy  tJiadowy  train  depart^ 

The  memory  of  sorrow  grows 
A  lighter  burden  on  the  heart.*^ 

Brief  as  the  poem  is,  it  shoald 
have  been  divided  into  two;  for  it 
is  a  song  of  resignation  and  a  song  of 
hope  minffled  together.  It  must 
strike  the  least  reflective  reader  that 
no  man  needs  consolation  for  the 
lapse  of  time,  who  is  occapied  with 
hopeful  anticipations  of  the  future. 
It  is  because  Time  carries  awaj  our 
hopes  with  it,  and  leaves  us  the  very 
tranquil  pleasures  of  age,  that  we 
**  sigh  over  vanished  years."  Every 
sentiment  which  Mr  Bryant  expresses 
in  this  poem  is  natural  and  reason- 
able; but  it  follows  not  that  they 
should  have  been  brought  together 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  verses. 
At  one  moment  we  are  looking  at 
the  past,  or  we  are  told  not  to 
grieve 


the  nextf  we  ara  ealled  upon  to 
•ympathiae  in  some  nnexpeetod  rap* 
tore,  by  no  means  hap|^  express- 


•4 


That  time  has  brought  so  Mon 
The  sober  age  of  manhood  on  !  ** 


ed,  about  the  Jktwre^''  The  fatora  T" 
&c, — as  if  some  one  had  been  threat- 
ening to  cut  ns  off  firom  our  golden 
anticipations.  The  only  resolt  we 
are  left  in  unquestioned  possession  of 
is,  that  if  the  present  ume  did  not 
move  on,  the  fatnre  oonld  not 
advance.  Bat  It  is  not  such  an 
abstraction  or  tmism  as  this,  wo  pre- 
sume, that  the  poet  intended  to 
teach;  ho  intended  to  portray  the 
natural  sentiments  which  arise  as  we 
reflect  on  human  life,  whether  pass- 
ing or  past,  or  as  seen  in  tlie  hopeftil 
future ;  and  these  he  should  not  haTe 
mingled  confusedly  together.  li 
would  be  tedious  to  cany  on  the 
analysis  any  farther;  but  we  may 
add,  that  it  is  hardly  wise,  in  the 
same  short  poem,  to  speak  raptorons- 
ly  of  the  Elysian  glories  of  the  fatnre, 
and  moumfnlly  of  ^*  TioM's  shadowy 
train,^  which  can  be  no  other  than 
these  Elysian  glories  uen  from 
behind. 

Like  Mr  Longfellow,  Mr  Bryant 
is  both  a  German  and  a  Spanish 
seholar ;  and  he  has  enriched  his  own 
collection  of  poems  with  some  my 
pleasing  translations  We  are  tempt- 
ed to  conclude  our  Cxtracts  from  ult 
poet  by  two  brief  specimens  of  these 
translations  —  the  one  firom  the 
Spanish,  the  other  firom  the  Ger- 
man:— 

"  Alexis  calls  me  cruel — 


I  would  that  I  could  utter 
My  feelings  without  shame. 

And  tell  him  how  I  lore  him. 
Nor  wrong  my  vii^gia  fame. 

Alas !  to  seize  the  moment 
When  heart  inclines  to  heitft^ 

And  press  a  suit  with  paaioo^ 
Is  not  a  womaa^s  part. 

If  man  comes  not  to  gather 
The  roses  where  they  stand. 

They  fade  among  their  foliage  ; 
'iMy  cannot  seek  hit  haM.** 

Here  the  maiden  is  very  maldenhr* 
Oar  next  is  far  more  piqaant.  We 
often  hear  of  young  ladies  angUng  ; 
ther  catch,  and  they  are  caught; 
and  they  are  sometimes  not  a  little 
fri^tened  at  their  own  snooess  In  tbU 
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Serilons  species  of  angling.  Uhland 
as  put  all  this  before  us  in  a  yecy 
pictorial  manner,  and  Mr  Bryant  has 
Tery  happily  translated  him — 

'*  There  sits  a  lovely  maiden 

The  ocean  munnurinff  nigh  ; 
She  throws  the  hook  and  watchei 
The  fishes  pass  it  bj. 

A  ring  with  a  ring  jewel. 

Is  sparklinff  on  her  luwd  ; 
Upon  the  hook  she  binds  it. 

And  flings  it  from  the  land. 

Uprises  from  the  water 

A  hand  like  ivorf  &ir. 
What  gleams  upon  its  finger  ? 

Hie  golden  nng  is  there. 

Uprises  from  the  bottom 
A  young  and  handsome  knight ; 

In  golden  scales  he  rises, 
lliat  glitter  in  the  light. 

The  maid  is  pale  with  terror — 
<  Nay,  knight  of  ocean,  nay. 

It  was  not  thee  I  wanted  ; 
Let  go  the  ring  I  pray.* 

*  Ah,  maiden,  not  to  fishes 
The  bait  of  gold  is  thrown  ; 

The  ring  shall  never  leave  me. 
And  uott  musibe  my  own. 


» i» 


It  cannot  be  complained  of  Mr 
WhitUer's  poems  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  national;  bnt  they  are 
national  in  a  very  disagreeable  point 
of  view — they  introduce  us  into  the 
controversies  of  the  day.  Mr  Whlttler 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  write 
versc3,  hymns,  or  odes,  instead  of,  or 
perhaps  in  addition  to,  sundry  speeches 
at  popular  assemblies  in  favour  of 
some  popular  cause.  His  rhymes 
have  the  same  relation  to  poetry  that 
the  harangues  delivered  at  such 
meetings  bear  to  eloquence.  We 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what 
wings  (certainly  not  those  of  his  poetic 
genius)  he  had  flown  hither,  till  we 
discovered  that  his  intempeiate  seal 
against  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
southern  States  of  America,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  a  welcome  amongst  «a 
certain  class  of  readers  in  Ennand. 
If  we  Insert  his  name  here,  Itisumply 
to  protest  against  the  adoption  by  anr 
party,  but  especially  by  any  En^h 
party,  of  such  blind,  absurd,  un- 
governable zeal,  upon  a  question  as 
difficult  and  intricate  as  it  is  momen- 
tous. Both  Mr  Longfellow  and  Mr 
Bryant  write  upon  slaveiy ;  and  botii 


have  produced  some  veiy  tmusUng 
poems  on  the  subject;  bnt  thejr  treat 
the  topic  as  poets.  Mr  Whittier 
treats  the  sulject  with  the  rabid  ftuy 
of  a  fierce  partisan.  No  stoiy  so 
preposterous  or  ridiculous  but  he 
can  bond  it  to  his  purpose,  fie  throws 
contumely  upon  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  Southern  States,  because 
instead  of  attempting,  every  moment 
of  their  lives,  to  overthrow  the  unfor- 
tunate organisation  of  society  that 
is  there  estaUished,  they  endeayour 
to  make  the  dave  contented  with  his 
lot,  and  the  master  lenient  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority.  Sentence  of 
death  was  passed,  it  seems,  on  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Brown,  for  assisting 
a  slave  to  escape.  The  sentence  was 
commuted,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
Mr  Whittier  from  hanghig  the  man  in 
his  own  imagination,  and  then,  h 
prapoi  of  this  imagkiary  exeontioQ, 
thus  addressmg  the  dei^  of  South 
Carolina: — 

**  Ho  I  ihoa  yrho  leekeft  late  and  bag 
A  lieense  from  the  Holy  Book 
For  brutal  lost  and  1mU*i  rod  wrosg, 
Man  ofthepubtii,  look  !  ^ 

A^^m  w    ^^P^  W^W^^w   V^^TCW    ^WWWiP    V^WV^^B^^F  ^^j^^W^^ 

TAsf  ripefimU  ^%  ioaekhuim; 
And  tell  ni  how  to  Hoavon  wul  rifo 
Tbe  inoenae  of  thii  neiifleo — 

This  blossom  of  the  gallowi-tree !  ** 

And  thus  he  proceeds,  lashing  him- 
self into  frenzy,  through  the  whole  of 
the  piece.  We  dismiss  Mr  Whittier, 
and  venture  to  express  a  hope  that 
those  who  appear  to  be  look&g  into 
American  literature,  for  the  purpose 
of  catering  for  the  English  pubUc, 
will  be  able  to  discover  and  import 
something  better  than  strains  sudi  as 
these  —  which  administer  quite  m 
much  to  the  love  of  calumny,  and  an 
appetite  for  horrors,  as  to  any  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy. 

The  next  person  whom  we  have  to 
mention,  and  probably  to  introdiiee 
for  the  first  tune  to  our  readers,  is 
not  one  whom  we  can  commend  ftMr 
his  temperate  opinions,  or  know- 
le^  of  the  world,  (Mr  whatever  pasies 
under  the  name  of  strcmg  ecmimoa 
sense  or  practical  sagad^.  He  is 
much  a  dreamer ;  he  has  little  praetl- 
cal  skill,  even  fan  his  own  cnft  ef 
authorship;  bnt  there  runs  a  tms 
vdn  of  poetry  through  his  writings ; 
it  runs  sig-sag^  and  is  mixed  with 
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mach  dross,  and  is  not  extracted 
without  some  effort  of  patience ;  but 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  true  metal  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  works  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell, 

Mr  Lowell  has,  we  think,  much  of 
the  trne  poet  in  him — ardent  feelings 
and  a  fertile  fancy ;  the  last  in  nndoe 
proportion,  or  at  least  under  very 
irregular  government.  But  he  lacks 
taste  and  judgment,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  small  volumes  before 
us  is  redolent  of  youth,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  those  compositions  which 
stand  first  in  order  were  really  written 
at  an  early  age.  To  the  very  close, 
however,  there  is  that  immaturity  of 
judgment,  and  that  far  too  enthusias- 
tic view  of  things  and  of  men,  which 
is  only  excusable  in  youth ;  as  witness 
certain  lines  ^^  To  I>e  Lamartine," 
towardd  the  eud  of  the  second 
volume. 

With  one  peculiarity  we  have  been 
very  much  struck — the  combination 
of  much  ori/^iiial  power  with  a  ten- 
dency to  imitate,  to  an  almost  ludi- 
croud  extent,  other  aud  contemporary 
{)OCt;$.  Wc  find,  especially  in  the 
first  volume,  imitations  which  have 
all  the  air  of  a  theme  or  exercise  of  a 
young  writer,  sitting  down  deliberate- 
ly to  try  how  far  he  could  succeed  in 
copying  the  manner  of  some  favourite 
author.  Sometimes  it  is  Keats,  some- 
times it  is  Tennyson,  who  seems  to 
have  exorcistMl  this  fascination  over 
hiiu  :  he  is  in  the  condition  of  a  be- 
wildere<i  musician,  who  can  do  nothing 
but  make  perpetual  variations  upon 
some  original  melody  that  has  be- 
witched his  ear.  Ho  re  vela  with 
Keats  in  that  i)oetic  imagery  and  lan- 
guage which  has  a  tenciency  to  separate 
itt«elf  t(»o  widely  from  the  substratum 
of  an  intelligible  meaning,  which  ought 
always  to  W-  kf]>t  at  least  tn  niffht. 
At  other  times  he  paints  ideal  p^irtraits 
of  women  after  the  manner  of  Tenny- 
son. On  tho.'^e  la^t  he  was  perfectly 
welcome  to  practise  his  pictorial  art : 
he  mi;;ht  paint  as  many  Irenes  as  he 
|iloase«l ;  but  wlien,  in  his  piece  called 
••  The  .'^vrens,"  lie  recalls  to  mind  the 
iH'autlfiil  iKiem  of  ''  The  I^tus 
Haters  !"  our  patience  broke  down — 
we  gave  him  up— we  clowd  the  book 
in  despair,  llowever,  at  another 
time  we  reopene^l  it,  and  read  on, 
and  we  are  glad  wc  did  so  ;  for  wo 


disooTered  that,  notwithitanding  this 
proncness  to  imitate,  and  often  to 
imitate  what  should  have  been  avoid- 
ed, there  was  a  vein  of  genuine  poetiy 
in  the  book,  some  si>ecimens  of  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  give.  It  is  a  task 
which  we  the  more  readily  undertake 
because  we  suspect  that  most  readers 
of  taste  would  be  disposed,  after  a 
cursory  perusal,  to  lay  the  book  aside : 
they  would  not  have  the  motive  which 
prompted  us  to  explore  further,  or  to 
renew  their  examination. 

Mr  LowelPs  faults  lie  on  the  snr- 
face;  they  cannot  be  disguised,  nor 
will  tlicre  be  the  least  necessity  to 
quote  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
them.  He  is  an  egregious  instance  of 
that  half  excellence  which  we  have 
ventured  to  attribute  to  such  Ameri- 
can poets  as  have  come  under  our 
notice.  The  genius  of  the  poet  is  but 
partially  developed.  The  peach  has 
ripened  but  on  one  side.  We  want 
more  sun,  we  want  more  culture.  To 
speak  literally,  there  is  a  haste  which 
leads  the  writer  to  extravagance  of 
thought,  to  extravagance  of  language 
and  imagery ;  an  impatience  of  study, 
and  of  the  long  labour  that  alone  pro- 
duces the  complete  work.  The  social 
aud  economical  condition  of  America 
has  probably  something  to  do  with 
this.  It  is  a  condition  more  favour- 
able to  the  man  and  the  citiaen  than 
propitious  to  the  full  development  of 
the  poet.  In  England,  or  anr  oUier 
old  established  country,  the  ednealed 
class  crowd  every  profession,  and  eveir 
avenue  to  employment;  if  a  youth 
once  gives  himself  up  to  the  fasdna- 
tion  of  literature,  he  will  probably 
find  himself  committed  to  it  for  life, 
and  be  compelled  to  accept  as  a  career, 
what  perhaps  at  first  only  tempted 
him  as  a  pleasure.  If  he  wishes  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  resume  his  plaee 
in  any  profession,  he  finds  that  the 
ranks  are  closed  up ;  no  opening  at 
all  presents  itself— certainly  none 
which,  if  he  is  only  wavering  in  his 
reMlntion,  will  solicit  his  return.  He 
has  wandered  from  his  place  in  the 
marching  regiment ;  it  has  marched 
on  without  him,  in  close  order,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  the  repenting 
truant.  Now  in  America  there  can- 
not yet  be  such  over-crowding  in  all 
the  recognised  pursuits  of  life  as  to 
render  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
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trnant  to  retant.  He  is  prolMibly 
even  invited,  by  tempting  prospects  of 
success,  to  re-enter  some  of  those 
avenues  of  life  which  lead  to  wealth,- 
or  to  civic  prosperity.  This  most  set 
materially  upon  the  yonng  poet.  He 
indulges  his  predilections,  yet  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  irrevocably  committed 
himself  by  so  doing.  Or  if  he  adopts 
literature  as  the  main  object  and 
serious  occupation  of  his  life,  he  can 
at  the  first  discouragement — ^he  can, 
as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  the  fact  that 
authorship  is  a  labour,  as  well  as  a 
pleasure — abandon  his  hasty  choice, 
and  adopt  an  easier  and  a  more  pro- 
fitable career.  He  has  not  bomt  his 
ships.  They  lie  in  the  offing  still; 
they  are  ready  to  transport  hka  from 
this  enchanted  island  to  whioh  some 
perverse  wind  has  blown  him,  and  re- 
store him  to  the  stable  continent. 
Retreat  is  still  open ;  he  does  not  fiael 
that  he  must  here  conquer  or  be  utterly 
lost ;  there  is  no  desperate  oomraffe, 
nothing  to  induce  strenuous  and  ni- 
defatigable  labour. 

But  to  Mr  LowelL  The  fint  piece 
in  his  collection  of  poems  is  entitled 
''  A  Legend  of  Brittany."  The  sub- 
ject is  as  grotesque  as  legendary  lore 
could  hav^  supplied  hun  with.  A 
knight-templar,  a  soldier-priest  who 
has  taken  the  vow  of  chastity  at  a 
time  and  place  when  that  vow  was 
expected  to  be  kept,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  beautifU  ghrl.  He  seduces 
her ;  then  to  hide'  his  own  disgrace  ke 
murders  her ;  and  he  buries  the  body, 
with  the  unborn  infant,  under  the 
altar  of  the  church  I  One  day  at  high 
mass,  when  the  guilty  templar  in  th^ 
himself  standing,  with  others,  round 
the  altar,  a  voice  is  heard,  a  vision  is 
seen— it  is  the  spirit  of  the  mordwed 
girl  aud  mother.  She  appears — not 
to  denounce  the  assassin--she  regrets 
to  expose  his  guilt — there  is  so  much 
woman  in  the  angel  that  she  loves  him 
still— she  appears  to  daim  the  rite  of 
baptism  for  her  unborn  infimt,  wIm, 
till  that  rite  is  performed,  wanders  hi 
darkness  and  in  pain.  The  legend 
must  have  received  this  turn  dnring 
some  Gorham  controversy  now  hap- 
pily forgotten.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  strange  nature  of  the  whole 
story,  there  is  a  pleasing  tenderness 
in  this  address  of  the  spirit  to  Uie 
wicked  templar.    After  glancing  more 


in  sadness  than  in  aager  at  his  (Use- 
hood,  it  cootiBoes : — 

*Aiidili«alMiiditiiev«r  iMud  mmIi  worb  i» 


S*Te  thiit  in  haavn  I  auitt  wn  W 
Mott  eomfortlau  and  wrrtdied,  Mtins  this . 
Oar  unbaptiadd  habe  ahat  oat  from  bliii. 

'Th&t  litll*  apirit,  witib  implarinff  ^yaa, 
Wandna  aloM  tha  drniy  wuds  of  afMi  $ 

T^  ahadow  of  hia  pain  £or  oTar  Ilea 
Uoon  my  aool  in  thia  naw  dwcUing-pIaoai ; 

Hia  lonalinaaa  nutkea  ma  in  paiadiaa 
More  lonely  ;  and  nnleaa  I  aee  hia  iJMO. 

ETon  here  for  grief  eonld  I  lie  down  aad-dia. 

Save  for  mj  onne  of  immortali^. 

I  am  a  mother,  apirita  do  not  ahake 
llkia  mneh  of  eartii  from  them,  «ad  I  moit 

TUl  Fom  fad  hie  IH^  haada,  and  take 


Hia  wearr  head  naoa  tina 
jidm]fiititbe,fbasli 


And  mulit  it  be,  foQ  riadl j  for  bia  aake 
Wonld  I  thia  aolitiide  of  bliaa  xeaign. 
And  be  abnt  oot  of  heaven  to  dwell  wiuUsi 
For  ever  in  that  ailenee  draar  and  An. 

I  BtvDvt  to  huh  my  aanl,  aid  wonld  aot 


At 


tflnki 


for  ihy  dear aakOi   Awomaa^laea 


If  mi^ty,  bat  a  mother^  heart  ia  weak. 

Ana  Inr  ita  waakneaa  ofereomes ;  I  above 
To  amoHMr  better  tiioii^lita  wUh  patieMe- 
meek, 
But  atill  in  the  abjaa  my  aeed  wonUl  v«vii^ 
Seeking  my  6faild,aiiddrovemebem  toehdB 
The  rite  that  giveaUm  peace  in  Ghriat^ideir 
name. 

I  ait  and  weep  while  bleeaed  apirita  aiag: 
I  can  bat  long  and  pine  the  while  they 

And,  leaning  o*er  the  wall  of  heaTen,  I  fling 
My  Toice  to  ivhere  I  deem  my  infant  ataya, 

like  a  robbed  bird  that  eriea  in  yain  to  br^ 
Her  neatlinga  back  beneath  her  winga*  em- 
brace ; 

Bat  atill  he  anawera  not,  and  I  bnt  know 

That  heaven  and  earth  are  bat  alike  in  woe.^ 

The  sacred  rite,  so  piteonsly  pleaded 
for,  was  of  eonrse  duly  perfonned. 
This  poem  seems  to  have  been  written 
when  Keats  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  pfedominated  over  the  imagiaa- 
tion  ii  our  anthor.  Nor  has  he  MM 
to  catch  a  portion  of  the  liner  haitiy 
of  that  exuberant  poet  Such  lines  as 
the  following  are  quite  in  the  manner 
of  Keats. 

'<  The  deep  aky,  flMrhtaritd  wUk  Oe  moon.'** 
.    .    .    .    «*  tta  numvrim  ^nkiU  nooh^ 
Tha  mnrmnrad  Umgmg  i^tiU  leood.** 

Or  this  description : — 

<*  In  the  eoart-Ttid  a  firastain  leaped  alwaj ^ 
A  Triton  blowina;  jeweb  through  hia  dmi 
Into  the  anniiiina.^ 
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In  the  second  volume  we  have 
another  legend,  or  rather  a  legendary 
vision,  of  the  author's  own  invention, 
which  is  of  a  higher  import,  and  still 
more  redolent  of  poetry.  It  is  called 
"  The  vbion  of  Sir  Launfal."  This 
kniflht  has  a  vision,  or  a  dream,  in 
which  he  beholds  himself  going  forth 
from  his  proud  castle  to  accomplish  a 
vow  he  had  made,  namely,  to  seek 
^^over  land  and  sea  for  the  Holy 
Grail."  What  the  Holy  GraU  is, 
Mr  Lowell  is  considerate  enough  to 
inform,  or  remind  his  readers,  in  a 
note  which  runs  thus,  —  **  Accord- 
ing to  the  mythology  of  the  Roman- 
cers, the  San  Grciu,  or  Holy  Grail, 
was  the  cup  out  of  which  Jesus 
partook  of  the  Last  Supper  with  his 
disciples.  It  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
remained  there,  an  object  of  pil- 
grimage and  adoration,  for  many 
years  in  the  keeping  of  his  lineal 
descendants.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
those  who  had  charge  of  it  to  be 
chaste  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ; 
but  oue  of  tlie  keepers  having  broken 
this  condition,  the  Holy  Grsdl  disap- 
peared. From  that  time  it  was  a 
favourite  enterprise  of  the  knights  of 
Arthur's  court  to  go  in  search  of  it.'* 
Well,  Sir  Launfal,  in  his  vision,  starts 
forth  upon  this  knightly  and  pious 
enterprise.  It  is  the  month  of  June 
when  he  sallies  from  his  castle,  and 
the  poet  revels  in  a  description  of  the 
glories  of  the  summer : — 

*  Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten : 
KrcTj  clod  feelj  a  stir  of  mii^ht, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reachc«  and 
towers. 
And,  tjraspimj  UimUM  abuf  it  for  iipif, 

Climht  to  a  90mI  im  ifnu*  amdJlotetr$, 
The  cowslip  Ktartlet  in  meadows  green. 

The  huttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there *s  never  a  leaf  or  a  hlade  too  mean 

To  be  iK>mc  happy  rreature*s  palace  ; 
The  HttU  bird  tiiv  at  hit  door  in  the  tun 

A  tilt  like  a  hiotmm  amomtjf  tk*  ieawt. 
And  lets  his  Illumined  Iteing  o*errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives. 
His  mate  feels  tbe^gs  beneath  her  wing«. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and 

sing*  — 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  »he  to  her  neet.** 

..... 
Jot  comei,  ^ef  goes,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Everrthiug  is  happr  now, 

Kverything  is  Ujpward  striving  ; 
Tis  as  ea^y  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  graM  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — 

*TU  Um  natunJ  way  of  living : 


Who  kaowi  whither  tlM  eloodi  hkf  ltd  ? 

In  the  ameaRtd  heaTta  Umj  Imts  no 
wake ; 
And  the  ejet  fomt  Um  tean  thaj  hare  thed. 

And  the  heart  loifeti  its  sorrow  aad  ache  ; 
And  the  aoul  partakes  the  season^  yonth.** 

The  drawbridge  of  the  castle  Is  let 
down,  and  Sir  Lannlal,  on  his  charger, 
springs  from  nnder  the  archway, 
clothed  in  his  glittering  mail^ 

«To  seek  in  all  climes  for  the  Holy  Grail.** 
*^Aj  Sir  Launfal  made  mom  through  the 
darksome  gate 
He  was  ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the 


Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  ho 


And  a  loathing  over  Sir  T^nnfal  came; 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soni  with  a 
thriU. 
The  flesh  "kieath  his  armour  did  shrink  and 
crawl, 
.  •  •  .  • 

For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 
Basned  harshly  against  his  dainty  natare. 
Ana  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer 

mom,— 
So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 

The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust : 
*  Better  to  me  the  poor  man*s  crust, 
Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor. 
Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door : 
Tkai  it  no  true  cUms  trAiieA  the  hami  ctw 
hold.' " 

Sir  Launfal  proceeds  in  search  of 
the  Holy  Grail ;  but  he  finds  It  not. 
He  returns  an  old  man,  worn  with 
toil,  and  sad  at  heart,  and  fhll  of 
tender  commiseration  for  all  the  af- 
flicted and  distressed.  It  Is  winter 
when  he  returns  to  his  castle.  There 
sits  the  same  miserable  leper,  and 
moans  out  the  same  prayer  for  alms ; 
but  this  time  it  Is  answered  In  a  very 
different  spirit. 

««StraightwaThe 
Remembered  in  what  a  haugnty  ^i«e 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie, 
VThtn  he  cag«d  his  young  life  up  in  gilded 

mail 
To  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail— 
The  hetft  within  him  was  ashes  and  dost ; 
He  parted  in  tw^n  hb  single  crust, 
|}c  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet*s  brink. 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  to  drink  : 
Twas  a  mouldy  cmst  of  eoarse  brown  bread, 

Twas  water  ont  of  a  wooden  bowl, — 
Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper 
fed. 
And  Hwas  red  wine  he  dnuik  with  his 
thirsty  soul. 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  Csce, 
A  light  shone  round  about  the  phuee  ; 
The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 
But  stocd  before  nim  glorified, 
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And  ft  Toice  tliat  was  etlmer  than  silaOM 

said— 
*  In  many  climef,  withont  a^^U, 
Thoa  liast  spent  thj  life  for  the  Holj  QraU  ; 
Behold  it  is  here, — this  cop  which  thoa 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  bnt  now ! 
The  Holj  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another^s  need.*  ** 

Snch  was  the  dream  or  vision  of  Sif 
LauDfal.  We  need  hardly  add  tbalL 
when  he  awoke  firom  it,  he  exclaimed 
that  the  Holj  Grail  was  already 
found— bade  his  servants  hang  up  his 
armour  on  the  wall,  and  open  his 
gates  to  the  needy  and  the  poor. 

We  shall  venture  upon  one  more 
quotation  before  we  qmt  Mr  LowelL 
We  must  premise  that  we  do  not  al- 
ways mark  by  asterisks  the  omission 
that  we  make,  when  that  omission 
creates  no  obscuritv  whatever  In  the 
passage.  The  following  poem  we 
take  the  liberty  of  abridging,  and  we 
print  it,  without  any  interruption  of 
this  kind,  in  its  abridged  form.  In 
this  form  it  will  perhaps  remind  our 
readers  of  some  of  those  tender^ 
simple,  and  domestic  lyrics  In  which 
German  poetry  is  so  rich.  There  is 
no  other  language  from  whidi  80 
many  beautiful  poems  might  be  col- 
lected which  refer  to  childhood,  and  the 
love  of  children,  as  iit>m  the  German. 
It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that 
our  poetesses,  or  fair  translators  of 
poetry,  might  contrive  a  charming 
volume  of  such  lyrics  on  childhood* 

THB  CRANOBLINO. 

*«  I  had  a  little  daughter. 

And  she  was  riven  to  me 
To  lead  me  genUy  onward 

To  the  Heavenly  Father^s  kneo. 

I  know  not  how  others  saw  her. 

But  to  me  she  was  wholly  lair. 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came  from 

Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair. 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelvemonth^ 

And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day, 
When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 

Stole  my  little  daughter  away. 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling, 

A  little  angel  child, 
That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom. 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled. 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was, 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly, 

And  bless  it  upon  my  breast. 

Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one>  cradle. 
And  sits  in  mV  little  one*s  chair. 

And  the  light  of  the  heaven  Bhe*s  gOBO  to 
Transfigures  its  golden  hair.** 

VOL.  Lxix. — ^NO.  ccccxxvn. 


WehftTestin  aMef  m)ftoekftl»r 
Mr  Hoimei.  It  Is  fit  mft,  amongst 
our  list,  there  should  beene  tepnsen- 
tatlve  of  the  comic  muse.  Iff 
Holmes,  however,  Is  not  always 
comic  Some  of  his  serious  {met 
are  not  without  a  certain  manfy 
pathoe.  Some,  too,  are  of  a  quite 
didactic  character,  and  have  th^  air 
of  college  exercises.  But  it  is  only  a 
few  of  his  lighter  pieces  we  should 
feel  anv  disposition  to  quote,  or  refer 
to.  Mr  Holmes  portrays  himsdf  to 
us  as  a  boon  companion ; — a  physi- 
cian by  profession,  and  one  to  w^om 
poetry  has.  been  only  aji  oocarional 
amusement — one  of  those  chdce 
sphrits  who  can  set  the  table  In  a  roaiv 
and  who  can  sfaig  himself  the  good 
song  that  he  indites.  Such  bein^  the 
case,  we  have  only  to  lay  down  the 
critical  pen  to  court  amusement  our* 
selves,  and  condnde  our  paper  try 
sharing  with  the  reader  a  few  speql- 
mens  of  wit  or  humour. 

Civilised  life  in  New  York,  or 
Boston,  seems  to  have  the  same  dis- 
agreeable accompaniments  as  idth  na 
— asidtness 

THS  MVSlO-OEINDBaS. 


•<  Then  are  three  ways  i&  whiflli  mn  tak* 
One*s  monev  from  hit  purse. 

And  venr  hard  it  is  to  tell 
Which  of  the  three  is  worse  ; 

Bat  all  of  them  are  had  enoogfa 
To  make  a  hody  eorae. 

Yoa*Jre  ri^ng  out  some  pleasant  day. 
And  eoonnng  xsp  your  gains  ; 

A  fellow  iomps  from  out  a  bnah. 
And  takes  yoor  honeys  reins  s 

Another  hints  some  words  abont 
A  ballet  in  your  biaias. 

ItV  hard  to  meet  soeh  pressbgfUaBd* 

In  saeh  a  lonelr  spot ; 
It*s  veiT  bard  to  lose  year  eadi. 

Bat  harder  to  be  shot ; 
And  so  yoa  take  year  wallet  oat. 

Though  yoa  had  rather  not. 

Perhaps  yoaYe  going  out  to  dine, 

Some  fthfay  ereatore  begs 
Yonll  hear  abovt  the  cannon-ball 

That  carried  off  his  pegs; 
He  says  it  is  a  drsadfni  thing 

For  men  to  lose  their  legs. 

He  telli  yoa  of  his  starring  wife, 

His  ddldran  to  be  fod. 
Poor  little  lovely  innoeenti, 

AU  damoroas  lor  biead; 
And  so  yoa  kindly  help  to  pot 

A  baeWor  to  bad. 

2iff 
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YoqHv  fittiaf  on  toot  window-MBt, 

UeocAth  a  elonaleu  moon  ; 
You  licar  a  Mund  thai  Menu  to  weir 

The  semblance  of  a  tune, 
Ai  if  a  broken  fife  should  strive 

To  drown  a  cncked  basoon. 

And  nearer,  nearer  still,  the  tide 

Of  musie  seems  to  come, 
Tberc^  something  like  a  human  voice 

And  flomethins  like  a  dmm ; 
You  sit  in  speemless  agonj 

Until  your  ear  u  numbb 

Poor  *  home,  sweet  home,*  sbonld  soem  to  bo 

A  verj  dismal  plaee. 
Your  '  auld  acquaintance,*  all  at  once 

Is  altere<i  in  the  face^ 


But  hark  !  the  air  again  is  still, 

The  musir  all  is  ground  ; 
It  cannot  be — it  is^it  is — 

A  hat  is  going  round  ! 

No !  Paj  the  dentist  when  he  leavei 

A  fracture  {n  jour  jaw  ; 
And  pay  the  owner  of  the  bear. 

That  stunned  you  with  his  paw  ; 
And  buy  the  loUter  that  ban  nad 

Your  knuckles  in  his  claw  ; 

iSnt  if  you  are  a  portly  man. 

Put  on  Tftur  tierce»t  frowu. 
Anil  talk  alumt  a  cnnstaliU* 

To  turn  them  out  of  town  ; 
Th«*n  chiM*  your  sentence  with  an  oath, 

And  ^hut  the  window  down  ! 

An<l  if  Ton  are  a  slender  man. 

Not  f)i^  enough  for  that. 
Or,  if  you  cannot  make  a  speech, 

Because  yon  are  a  flat, 
<fO  tv  rv  ffuietlv  amd  dmp 

A  huttun  iH  th^  kat ! "" 

Kxcc'Ilont  advice!  How  many  hats 
tlicrc  arc — ami  not  of  mastic -grinders 
only — in  which  we  shonld  be  delighted 
to  sec  tlic  button  dropped  I  The  next 
in  order  is  verj'  good,  and  equally 
intelligiblo  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  give  the  greater  part  of  it : — 

THE  Tnit%Dvir  I.  v>N«;. 

■*  Thi-y'vf  liuilt  us  up  a  ufiM«  wall, 

'lo  ki>o]i  the  xuUar  nut  ; 
\VH*\t'  iMithiiu'  in  the  wurhl  to  do, 

itiitjtist  tit  W'H'L  uh'BUt  ; 
S.I  •'.i-t*T  nnw,  you  niiililio  men, 

Aii'l  try  to  hi-ut  tL«*  vinU, 
Ito  ]'N:i5aiit  w^iirk  to  raml>le  round 

Anioiik'  mOuV  houiffet  irivbiis. 

Ill  ri«,  tr«'a«l  upon  the  lone  nmn>  tr-e«. 

Mi»  "h.tii't  !•»>  Ury  l.«?ri'  — 
Aitil  piiiirh  thtt  little  ft  llrtwN  rib*, 

An<l  twivik  til  a!  tuM.fr"-  ^ar, 
Ilr*»  lo<»t  thi-m  txith-  -•i«»n't  iiull  his  hair, 

|Wi'au«i'  h**  wi-ar*  a  "rratrn, 
liij*  j.oki"  liim  in  the  further  eye, 

I  hat  i»u''.  Ill  th'.'  ;  atrh. 


Hark  !  fsllowt,  tfaere^  the  nippor-btll, 

And  so  our  work  is  done  ; 
It*s  pretty  iport — inppoee  wt  takt 

A  ronnd  or  two  for  fun  ! 
If  ever  they  thoald  torn  me  oat, 

When  I  have  better  grown, 
Now  hanff  me,  but  I  mean  to  have 

A  treadmill  of  my  own !  ** 

*'  The  September  Gale/'  "  Tha 
Ballad  of  an  Oysterman,"  ''Mr  Aunt," 
all  solicit  admission,  bat  we  hare  no 

Sace.  A  few  of  the  yenea  '*  On, 
e  Portrait  of  *•  A  Gentleman,*  in 
the  Athenftam  G«llery,"  we  will 
insert  Perhaps  we  may  see  the 
companion  picture  to  it  on  the  waUg 
of  oar  own  Exhibition  at  Trafialgar 
Square : — 

*'  It  may  be  so,  perhaps  thou  bait 
A  warm  and  loving  heart ; 
I  will  not  blame  thee  for  thy  face, 
Poor  devil  as  thou  art. 

That  thing  thou  fondly  deem*M  a  aoMy 

Unsightly  though  it  be, 
la  spite  of  all  the  cold  world's  soora. 

It  may  be  mnch  to  the*. 

Those  eyeii,  among  thine  elder  frienda. 

Perhaps  thc^  pass  for  bine  ; 
No  matter^if  a  man  can  see. 

What  more  have  eye*  to  do  ? 

Thy  mouth— that  finMire  In  thy  bea^ 

By  ^omething  like  a  chin- 
May  1»«  a  very  useful  place 

To  put  thy  virtual  in." 

Not,  it  seems,  a  thing  to  paint  for 
public  inspection.  Apropoi  of  the 
pictori«il  art,  we  cannot  dismiss  Mr 
Holmes*  book  without  noticing  tha 
two  or  three  tasteful  vignettes  or 
medallions,  or  by  whatever  name  the 
small  engravings  are  to  be  called, 
which  arc  scattered  through  its  pages. 
We  wisli  there  were  more  of  them, 
and  that  such  a  style  of  illustration, 
or  rather  of  decoration,  (for  they  have 
little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  tha 
text.)  were  more  general.  Here  are 
two  little  children  sitting  on  the 
ground,  one  is  reading,  the  other 
listening— ft  mere  outline,  and  the 
whole  could  Ik»  covered  by  a  crown- 
]Meco.  A  simple  medallion,  such  as 
wc  have  described,  gives  an  exquisite 
and  perpetual  pleasure ;  tlie  blurred 
and  blotched  engraving,  where  much 
is  attempted  ami  nothing  completed, 
is  a  mere  di^tignn'ment  to  a  book. 
The  volnuie  before  us,  we  ought 
porhsps  to  add,  comes  from  the  preae 
of  Mo>sr?  Tick  nor  and  Co..  Boston. 
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kotxl;  0!r,  vaubtibs  XX  tKOuam.  ixol 

BT   gHIWfcATgl 


flooK  ▼,— nriTEAL  cHAmnu 


**I  HOPE,  Pisistratns,**  mAA  my 
father,  *'  that  yon  do  not  intend  to  M 
dnUr» 

^^  Heaven  forlnd,  sir!  wkat  eoald 
make  yon  ask  snch  a  qnestion?  iii- 
tend,  No !  if  I  am  doll  it  to  from 
innocence." 

^^  A  very  lone  DiscomBO  upon 
Knowledge  I  *•  sidd  my  father;  "  teiy 
long.    I  shonld  cnt  it  ont  !^ 

I  looked  npon  my  father  is  a 
Byzantian  sage  might  naye  looked  en 
a  Vandal.    "  Cnt  it  ont  I  "— 

''Stops  the  action,  rirl**  said  ny 
father,  dogmatically. 

*' Action!  Bnt  a  novd  is  noi  a 
drama." 

''No,  it  is  a  great  deal  longer-* 
twenty  times  as  kmg,  I  dare  si^,'* 
replied  Mr  Caxton  with  a  sigb. 

"  WeU,  sir— well  1  IthhikmyDlfl- 
conrse  npon  Knowledge  has  muck  to 
do  with  the  subject— is  vitally  essen- 
tial to  the  snbject ;  does  not  stop  the 
action— only  explains  and  elnddates 


fbe  action.  And  I  am  astoolslied, 
sir,  that  yoa,  a  sdiolar,  and  a  etfti*- 
vator  of  knowledge  •— 

*^Thei%*-there!*'  eiM  my  fkOeTf 
deprecatingly.  ^^  yield— I  yield; 
IVut  better  oonld  I  expect  wien  I 
set  im  fbr  a  critic  I  what  iMAox 
ever  uved  tbal  did  not  fly  Into  •  pmh 
skm— even  witii  hfa  own  fktheri  if  1^ 
ibtfaer  pBsnmed  to  saf— *  CM  ootl^ 

Ms8  CAXtoN.— ^  My  dear  AoetiB, 
I  am  snre  FiriBtratnsmd  not  men  to 
offend  von,  and  I  lutye  ao'dovlil  lii 
Win  take  your'*— 

PmsTSATcm,  (hastily.)--^  Advice 
Jkr  ^  fkim^  certdnly.  I  will 
(IiM:en  the  action,  and**-^ 

*«  Go  on  with  the  Kovel,'' whbpsnd 
Bdlaiid,  looking  op  from  his  eleful 
aceonnt-book.  **'  We  have  kNit  f  100 
byonrbaiieyf* 

Therewith  I  pHmged  09"  Mf  inttt 
the  ink,  and  my  flioiights  ut0  M 
"  Fkir  ^jEdotrland.** 


*^  Ilaitt"  cried  a  voice;  and  not  a 
little  surprised  was  Leonard  when  the 
stranger  who  had  accosted  him  the 
preceding  evening  got  into  the  chaise. 

"  WeU,"  said  iUchard,  "  I  am  not 
the  sort  of  man  yon  expected,  eb? 
Take  time  to  recover  yonreelf."  And 
with  these  words  Richard  drew  Ibrth 
a  book  from  his  pocket,  threw  himself 
back,  and  began  to  read.  Leonard 
stole  many  a  glance  at  the  acote, 
hardy,  handsome  face  of  his  com- 
panion, and  gradually  rBcognised  a 
family  likeness  to  poor  John,  in  whom, 
despite  age  and  infirmity,  the  traces 
of  no  common  share  of  physical  bean^ 
were  still  evident.  And,  with  that 
quick  link  in  ideas  which  mathema- 
tical aptitude  bestows,  the  yonng 
student  at  once  conjectured  that  he 
saw  before  him  his  nnde  Bichard. 
He  had  the  discretion,  however,  to 
leave  that  gentleman  free  to  choose 


II. 


his  own  time  for  IntrodneiDg  himeelfi 
cad  silentfyrevclyed  Ac  newlhonghiB 
produced  by  the  novelty  of  bis  sitoa- 
tion.  Itr  Bichard  ieid  with  notiA>le 
qnidmees  —  sometimes  cutting  iM 
leaves  of  the  book  with  his  penknilbi 
Sometimes  tewing  them  open  idth  Ue 
fbreilnger,  somemnes  skipping  wkola 
pages  altogether.  Tims  lie  galloped 
to  the  end  of  the  vohime— fln^'  U 
aside— lighted  his  dgar,  and  begui  to 
talk. 

He  pnt  many  qfneetioiia  to  Leonard 
rdative  to  his  rearfaig,  and  espeetaQy 
to  tiie  mode  by  which  he  had  aeq[oirea 
his  edncalioa:  and  Leonard,  eon* 
flnned  in  the  idea  that  he  was  mjtj^ 
ing  to  a  Idnsman,  answered  fraaUy. 

Bldiard  did  not  think  H  stmie 
that  Leonard  shonld  have  acquired  so 
nraeh  instractlon  with  so  litue  direct 
tnitioD.  Bichard  Aveael  hfanself  had 
been  tntor  to  Mmselt    He  had  Uved 
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too  long  witb  onr  go-ahead  brethren, 
who  stride  the  world  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic  with  the  seven- 
leagued  boots  of  the  Giant-killer,  not 
to  have  caught  their  glorions  fever  for 
reading.  Bat  it  was  for  a  reading 
wholly  different  from  that  which  was 
familiar  to  Leonard.  The  books  he 
read  most  be  new ;  to  read  old  books 
would  have  seemed  to  him  going  back 
in  the  world.  He  fancied  that  new 
books  neoessarilj  contained  new  ideas 
— a  common  mistake — and  our  lucky 
adventurer  was  the  man  of  his  day. 

Tired  with  talking,  he  at  length 
chucked  the  book  he  had  run  through 
to  Leonard,  and,  taking  out  a  pocket- 
book  and  pencil,  amused  himself  with 
calculations  on  some  detail  of  his 
business,  after  which  he  fell  into  an 
absorbed  train  of  thought  —  part 
pecuniaiy,  part  ambitious. 

I^onard  found  the  book  interesting; 
it  was  one  of  the  numerous  worlu, 
half-statistic,  half-declamatory,  re- 
lating to  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  which  peculiarly  distinguish 
our  century,  and  ought  to  bind  to- 
gether rich  and  poor,  by  proving  the 
grave  attention  which  modem  society 
bestows  upon  all  that  can  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  last. 

**Dull  stuff— theory  — claptrap,'' 
said  Kichan),  rousing  himself  from 
his  reverie  at  last :  '^  it  can't  interest 
you." 

^'  All  books  interest  me,  I  think," 
said  Leonard,  "  and  this  especially ; 
for  it  relates  to  the  working-class, 
and  I  am  one  of  them." 

**  Yon  were  yesterday,  but  you 
mayn't  be  to-morrow,"  answered 
Kichard  good-humouredlv,  and  pat- 
ting him  on  the  shoulder.  ^^Yon 
see,  my  lad,  that  it  is  the  middle 
class  which  ought  to  govern  the 
country.  What  the  book  says  about 
the  ignorance  of  country  magii^trates 
is  very  good;  but  the  roan  writes 
pretty  considerable  trash  when  he 
wants  to  regulate  the  number  of  hours 
a  free-born  bov  should  work  at  a 
factory — only  ten  hours  a-day — pooh ! 
and  so  lose  two  to  tlic  nation  I  Labour 
is  wealth :  and  if  we  could  get  men  to 
work  twenty-fonr  hours  a-day,  we 
should  bo  just  twice  a^  rich.  If  the 
marrh  of  civilisation  is  to  proceed," 
continued  Kichard,  loftily,  '^  men,  and 
boys  too,  must  not  lie  a-bed  doing 


nothing  off  nighi,  sLr.**  Then  with  a 
complacent  tone  —  ^'  We  shall  get  to 
the  twenty*  four  hours  at  last ;  and,  by 

fid,  we  must,  or  we  shan't  fiog  the 
oropeans  as  we  do  now." 

On  arriving  at  the  inn  at  which 
Richard  had  first  made  acquaintance 
with  Mr  Dale,  the  coach  by  which  be 
had  intended  to  pcoform  the  rest  of 
the  journey  was  found  to  be  fall. 
Richard  continued  to  perform  the 
Journey  in  post-chaises,  not  withont 
some  grumbling  at  the  expense,  and 
incessant  orders  to  the  postboys  to 
make  the  best  of  the  war.  ^^  Slow 
country  this,  in  spite  of  all  its  brag,** 
said  he  —  "very  slow.  Time  Is 
money — they  know  that  in  the  States ; 
for  why,  they  are  all  men  of  bosinesa 
there.  Always  slow  in  a  country 
where  a  parcel  of  lazy  idle  lords,  and 
dukes,  and  baronets,  seem  to  think 
^  time  is  pleasure.* " 

Towards  evening  the  chaise  ap« 
preached  the  confines  of  a  very  largo 
town,  and  Richard  began  to  grow 
fidgety.  His  easy  cavalier  air  was 
abandoned.  He  withdrew  his  legs 
from  the  window,  out  of  which  they 
had  been  luxuriously  dangling ;  palled 
down  his  waistcoat;  buckfod  more 
tightly  his  stock :  it  was  dear  that  be 
was  resuming  the  decorous  dimity 
that  belongs  to  state.  He  was  like  a 
monarch  who,  after  travelling  happv 
and  incognito,  returns  to  his  capital. 
Leonard  divined  at  once  that  they 
were  nearing  their  journey's  end. 

Humble  foot-passengers  now  looked 
at  the  chaise,  and  touched  their  hats. 
Kichard  returned  the  salutation  with 
a  nod — a  nod  less  gracious  than  con- 
descending. The  chaise  turned  rapidly 
to  the  left,  and  stopped  before  a  smart 
lodge,  very  new,  very  white,  adorned 
with  two  Doric  columns  in  staoco, 
and  flanked  by  a  large  pair  of  gates. 
'* Hollo!"  cried  the  postboy,  and 
cracked  his  whip. 

Two  children  were  playing  before 
the  lodge,  and  some  clothes  were 
hanging  out  to  dry  on  the  shrubs  and 
pales  round  the  neat  little  building. 

"Hang  those  brats!  they  are 
actually  playing,"  growled  Dick.  "  As 
I  live,  the' jade  has  been  washing 
again!  Stop,  boy."  During  thia 
soliloouy,  a  good-looking  voung  wo- 
man .had  rushed  from  the  door  — 
slapped   the    children   as,   catching 
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sight  of  the  chaise,  they  ran  towards 
the  hoase  —  opened  the  gates,  and, 
dropping  a  cnrtsey  to  the  ground, 
seemed  to  wish  that  she  conld  drop 
into  it  altogether,  so  frightened  and 
80  trembling  seemed  she  to  shrink 
from  the  wrathfni  face  which  the 
master  now  pat  oat  of  the  window. 

^^  Did  I  tell  yoa,  or  did  I  not,*'  said 
Dick,  *^  that  I  would  not  have  these 
horrid  disreputable  cubs  of  yours 
playing  just  before  my  lodge  gates?** 

"  Please,  sir — ** 

"Don't  answer  me.  And  did  I 
tell  you,  or  did  I  not,  that  the  next 
time  I  saw  you  making  a  drying- 
ground  of  my  lilacs,  you  should  go 
out,  neck  and  crop — ** 

"Oh,  please  sir — ** 

"  You  leave  my  lodge  next  Satur- 
day:  drive  on,  boy.  The  Ingratitude 
and  insolence  of  those  common  people 
arc  disgraceful  to  human  nature,*' 
muttered  Richard,  with  an  accent  of 
the  bitterest  misanthropy. 

The  chaise  wheeled  along  the 
smoothest  and  freshest  of  gravel  roads, 
and  through  fields  of  the  finest  land, 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
Kapld  as  was  Leonard*s  survey,  his 
rural  eye  detected  the  signs  of  a 
master  in  the  art  agronomial.  Hither- 
to lie  had  considered  the  Squire's 
model  farm  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  good  husbandry  he  had  seen ;  for 
Jackeymo's  finer  skill  was  developed 
rather  on  tlie  minute  scale  of  market- 
gardening  than  what  can  fairly  be 
called  husbandry.  But  the  Squire's 
farm  was  degraded  by  many  old- 
fashioned  notions,  and  concessions  to 
the  whim  of  the  eye,  which  would 
not  be  found  in  model  farms  now- 
a-days  —  large  tangled  hedgerows, 
which,  though  they  constitute  one 
of  the  beauties  most  picturesque 
in  old  England,  make  sad  deductions 
from  produce;  great  trees,  over- 
shadowing the  com,  and  harbouring 
the  birds;  little  patches  of  rough 
sward  left  to  waste;  and  angles  of 
woodland  running  into  fields,  exposing 
them  to  rabbits,  and  blocking  out  the 
sun.  These  and  suchlike  blots  on  a 
gentleman  farmer's  agriculture,  com- 
mon-sense and  Giacomo  had  made 
clear  to  tbe  acute  comprehension  of 
Leonard.  No  such  faults  were  per- 
ceptible in  Richard  Avenel's  domain. 
The  fields  lay  in  broad  divisions,  the 


hedges  were  clipped  and  narrowed 
into  thehr  proper  aestination  of  mere 
boundaries.  Not  a  blade  of  wheat 
withered  under  the  cold  shade  of  a 
tree ;  not  a  yard  of  land  lay  waste ; 
not  a  weed  was  to  be  seen,  not  a 
thistle  to  waft  its  baleful  seed  through 
the  air:  some  young  plantations  were 
placed,  not  where  the  artist  would 
put  them,  but  just  where  the  fanner 
wanted  a  fence  from  the  wind.  Was 
there  no  beauty  in  this?  Yes,  there 
waa  beauty  of  its  kind — ^beauty  at 
once  recognisable  to  the  initiated  — 
beauty  of  use  and  profit — beauty  that 
could  bear  a  monstrous  high  rent. 
And  Leonard  uttered  a  cry  of  admhra- 
tion  which  thrilled  through  the  heart 
of  Richard  Avenel. 

"  This  »  farming  I"  said  the  vil- 
lager. 

"  Well,  I  ffuess  it  is,"  answered 
Richard,  all  hb  iU-humonr  vanishing. 
"  You  should  have  seen  the  land 
when  I  bought  it.  But  we  new  men, 
as  they  call  us — (damn  their  imper- 
tinence)— are  the  new  blood  of  this 
country." 

Richard  Avenel  never  said  any- 
thing more  true.  Long  may  the  new 
blood  circulate  through  the  veins  of 
the  mighty  giantess;  but  let  tbe 
grand  heart  be  the  same  as  it  has  beat 
for  proud  ages. 

The  chaise  now  passed  through  a 
pretty  shrubbery,  and  the  house  came 
into  gradual  view — a  house  with  a 
portico  —  all  the  offices  carefully 
thrust  out  of  sight. 

The  postboy  dismounted,  and  rang 
the  beU. 

*^  I  almost  think  they  are  going  to 
keep  me  waiting,"  said  Mr  Richard, 
wellnigh  in  the  very  words  of  Lonis 
XIV. 

But  that  fear  was  not  realised— 
the  door  opened ;  a  well-fed  servant 
out  of  livery  presented  himself.  There 
was  no  hearty  welcoming  smile  on 
his  face,  but  he  opened  the  chaise-door 
with  demure  and  taciturn  respect. 

"Where's  George?  why  does  not 
he  come  to  the  door?"  asked  Richard, 
descending  from  the  chaise  slowly, 
and  leaning  on  the  servant's  out- 
stretched arm  with  as  much  precau- 
tion as  if  he  had  had  the  gout. 

Fortunately,  George  here  came  into 
sight,  settling  himseS  hastily  into  his 
livery  coat. 
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^^  See  to  the  things,  both  of  yon^** 
said  Kichard,  as  he  paid  the  postboy. 

Leonard  stood  on  the  gravel  sweep, 
gazing  at  the  square  white  boose. 

^^  UaQdsome  elevation— classical,  I 
take  it — eh?"  said  Richard,  joining  him. 
^^  Bnt  yon  should  see  the  offices.** 

He  then,  with  familiar  kindness, 
took  Leonard  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
him  within.  He  showed  him  the 
hall,  with  a  carved  mahogany  stand 
for  hats;  he  showed  him  the  drawing- 
room,  and  pointed  out  all  its  beauties 
— though  it  was  summer  the  drawing- 
room  looked  cold,  as  will  look  rooms 
newly  furnished,  with  walls  newly 
papered,  in  houses  newly  built.  The 
mrniture  was  handsome,  and  suited 
to  the  rank  of  a  rich  trader.  There 
was  no  pretence  about  it,  and  there- 
fore no  vulgarity,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  houses  of  many 
an  honourable  Mrs  Somebody  in 
Ma}iair,  with  rooms  twelve  feet  square, 
chokeful  of  buhl,  that  wonhl  have 
had  its  proper  place  in  the  Tuil* 
leries.  Then  Richard  showed  him 
the  library,  with  mahogany  book- 
cases and  plate  glass,  and  the  fashion- 
able authors  handsomely  bound.  Your 
new  men  are  much  better  friends  to 
Uvio;;  authors  than  your  old  families 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  at  most 
sub.'tcTil»e  to  a  book-club.  Then 
Richard  took  him  np-stairs,  and  led 
him  through  the  bedrooms— all  very 
clean  aiid  comfortable,  and  with  axerj 
modern  convenience ;  and,  pausing 
in  a  very  pretty  single  gentleman's 
chamber,  aaid,  *^Thid  is  your  den. 
And  now,  can  yon  gness  who  I  am'/" 

^^Xo  one  bnt  inv  Uncle  Richard 
could  be  so  kind,"  answered  l^ieonard. 


Bat  the  oompBment  did  lot  flatter 
Richard.  He  was  extremely  discon* 
oerted  and  disappointed.  He  had 
hoped  that  he  should  be  taken  for  a 
lord  at  least,  forgetful  of  all  that  he 
had  said  in  disparagement  of  lords. 

''  Pish  1"  said  he  at  last,  biting  his 
lip— ^^  so  you  don^t  think  that  I  kxik 
like  a  gentleman?  Come,  now,  speak 
honestly." 

Leonard  wonderingly  saw  he  had 
^rea  pain,  and,  with  the  good  breed- 
ing which  comes  instinctively  from 
g<Md  nature,  replied — *^  I  judged  yon 
by  your  heart,  sir,  and  your  likenesa 
to  my  grandfather  —  otherwise  I 
should  never  have  presumed  to  fMnicf 
we  could  be  relations." 

^*  Hum!"  answered  Richard.  '^  Yon 
can  just  wash  your  handa,  and  then 
come  down  to  dinner ;  you  will  hear 
the  gong  in  ten  minutes.  There'a 
the  Ml — ring  for  what  yon  want.*' 

With  that,  he  turned  on  his  heel ; 
and,  descending  the  stairs,  gare  a  look 
into  the  dining-room,  and  admired 
the  plated  salver  on  the  sideboard^ 
and  the  king's  pattern  spoons  and 
forks  on  the  table.  Then  he  walked 
to  the  looking-glass  over  the  manteU 
piece;  and,  wishing  to  surrey  the 
whole  effect  of  his  form,  mounted 
a  chair.  He  was  just  getting  into 
an  attitude  which  he  tlonght  im* 
posing,  when  the  butler  entered,  and, 
being  London  bred,  had  the  discre- 
tion to  Xvy  to  escape  unseen ;  bat 
Richard  caught  sight  of  him  in  the 
looking-glass,  and  coloured  up  to  the 
temples. 

'' Jar^Ls"  said  he  mildly-'' Jarrls, 
put  me  in  mind  to  have  these  ineiL* 
pressibles  altered." 


rHAPTER  III. 


Apropos  of  the  inexpressibles,  Mr 
Ric'liard  did  not  fonret  to  provide  his 
ncphi*w  with  a  much  larger  wanlrubc 
than  coald  have  l>een  thrui^t  into  I)r 
Riccal)occa's  knapsack.  There  wiis 
a  ven'  gtKKl  tailor  in  the  town,  and 
the  chalics  were  very  well  made. 
And,  but  for  an  air  more  iDgenuons, 
and  a  cheek  that,  despite  study  and 
night  \  ijnU,  retained  much  of  the  (sun- 
burnt blu<.»m  of  the  rustic,  Leonard 
Faiilield  might  now  have  almost 
pai^sed,    without    disparaging   com- 


ment, by  the  bow-window  at  White's. 
Richard*  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter  when  he  first  saw  the 
watch  which  the  poor  Italian  had 
bestowed  ufion  Leonard;  but,  to  atone 
for  the  Uughter,  he  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  very  pretty  substitute,  and 
bade  him  '*'lock  iip  his  turnip.** 
Leonard  wa.^  more  hnrt  by  the  jeer  at 
his  old  patron's  gift  than  pleased  by 
his  uncleV.  But  Richard  Avcnel  had 
no  conception  of  ^ntiment.  It  was 
not  for  many  days  that  Leonard  conld 
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reconcile  himself  to  his  tincle'd  man- 
ner.     Not  that  the    peasant  could 
pretend  to  judge  of  its  mere  conven- 
tional defects ;    but  there   is  an  ill 
breeding  to  which,  whatever  our  rank 
and  nurture,  we  are  almost  equally 
sensitive  —  the     ill    breeding    that 
comes  from  want  of  consideration  for 
others.      Now,  the    Squire  was    as 
homely  in  his  way  as  Richard  Avenel, 
but  the  Squire's  bluutncss  rarely  hurt 
the  feelings ;  and  when  it  did  so,  the 
Squire  perceived  and  hastened  to  re- 
pair his  blunder.    But  Mr  Kichsurd, 
whether  kind  or  cross,  was  always 
wounding  you  in  some  little  delicate 
fibre — not  from  malice,  but  from  the 
absence  of  any  little  delicate  fibres  of 
his  own.     lie  was  really,  in  many 
respects,  a  most  excellent  man,  and 
certainly    a    vcr}'    valuable    citizen. 
But  his  merits  wanted  the  fine  tints 
and    fluent    curves    that    constitute 
beauty  of  character.     He  was  honest, 
but  sharp  in  his  practice,  and  with  a 
keen  eye  to  his  interests.     He  was 
just,  but  as  a  matter  of  business. 
He  made  no  allowances,  and  did  not 
leave  to  his  justice  the  large  margin 
of  tenderness  and  mercy.     lie  was 
generous,  but  rather  from  an  idea  of 
what  was  due  to  himself  than  with 
much  thought  of  the  pleaswe  he  gave 
to  others;  and  he  even  regarded  gene- 
rosity as  a  capital  put  out  to  interest. 
He  exi)tictcd  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
in  return,  and,  when  he  obliged  a  man, 
considered  that  he  had  bought  a  slave. 
Hvery  needy   voter  knew  where  to 
come,  if  he  wanted  relief  or  a  loan ; 
but  woe  to  him  if  he  had  ventured  to 
express  hesitation  when  Mr  Avenel 
told  him  how  he  must  vote. 

In  this  town  Richard  had  settled 
after  his  return  from  America,  in  which 
country  he  had  enriched  himself — 
first,  by  spirit  and  industry — lastly, 
by  bold  speculation  and  good  luck, 
lie  invested  his  fortune  in  business — 
became  a  partner  in  a  large  brewery — 
soon  bought  out  his  associates — and 
then  took  a  priucipal  share  in  a 
flourishing  corn-mill.  He  prospered 
rapidly — bought  a  property  of  some 
two  or  three  hundred  acres,  built  a 
house,  and  resolved  to  enjoy  himself, 
and  make  a  figure.  He  had  now  become 
the  leading  man  of  the  town,  and  the 
boast  to  Audley  Egerton  that  ho 
could  return  one  of   the  members, 


perhaps  both,  was  by  no  means  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  power. 
Nor  was  bis  proposition,  according 
to  his  own  views,  so  unprincipled  aa 
it  appeared  to  the  statesman.    He 
bad  taken  a  great  dislike  to  both  the 
sitting  members— a  dislike   natural 
to  a  sensible  man  of  moderate  politics, 
who  had   something  to  lose.     For 
Mr  Slappe,  the  active  member — who 
was  head-over-ears  in  debt — was  one 
of  the  furious  democrats  rare  before 
the  Reform  Bill — and  whose  opinions 
were  held  dangerous  even    by    the 
mass   of   a    Liberal    constituency; 
while   Mr   Sleekio,    the    gentleman 
member,   who  laid  by  £5000  every 
year  from  his  dividends  in  the  Funds, 
was  one  of  those  men  whom  Richard 
justly  proQonnced  to  be  ^'humbngs" — 
men    who    curry    favour   with    the 
extreme  party  by  voting  for  measures 
sure  not  to  be  carried ;  while,  if  there 
were  the  least  probability  of  coming 
to  a  decision  that  would  lower  the 
money  market,  Mr  Sleekie  was  seized 
with  a  well-timed  influenza.    Those 
politicians  are  common  enough  now. 
Propose  to  march  to  the  Millennium, 
and  they  are  yonr  men.    Ask  them 
to    march    a    quarter   of    a    mile, 
and  they  fall  to  feeling  theur  pockets, 
and  trembling  for  fear  of  the  foot* 
pads.    They  are  never  so  joyful  as 
when  there  is  no  chance  of  a  victory. 
Did   they    beat    the  Minister,  they 
would  be  carried  out  of  the  house  in 
a  fit. 

Richard  Avenel — despising  both 
these  gentlemen,  and  not  taking 
kindly  to  the  Whigs  since  the  great 
Whig  leaders  were  Lords — looked 
with  a  friendly  eye  to  the  Government 
as  it  then  existed,  and  especially  to 
Audley  Egerton,  the  enlightened 
representative  of  commerce.  But  in 
giving  Audley  and  his  colleagues 
the  benefit  of  his  influence,  through 
conscience,  ho  thought  it  all  fair  and 
right  to  have  a  quid  pw  quo^  and, 
as  he  had  so  frankly  confessed,  it  was 
his  whim  to  rise  up  '^  Sur  Richard.*' 
For  this  worthy  citizen  abused  the 
aristocracy  much  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  fair  Olivia  depreciated 
Squire  Thomhill — he  had  a  sneaking 
aflection  for  what  he  abused.  The 
society  of  Screwstown  was,  like  most 
provincial  capitals,  composed  of  two 
classes  —  the   commercial    and   the 
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exclusive.  These  last  dwelt  chiefly 
apart,  aroand  the  rains  of  an  old 
abbej ;  they  affected  its  antiqnity  in 
ihelr  pedigrees,  and  had  mach  of  its 
rain  in  their  finances.  Widows  of 
raral  thanes  in  the  neighbourhood — 

genteel  spinsters — officers  retired  on 
alf-pay  —  younger  sons  of  rich 
squires,  who  had  now  become  old 
bachelors— in  short,  a  very  respect- 
able, proud,  aristocratic-  set — who 
thought  more  of  themselves  than  do 
all  the  Gowers  and  Howards,  Conr* 
tenays  and  Seymours,  put  together. 
It  had  early  been  the  ambition  of 
Bichard  Avenel  to  be  admitted  into 
this  sublime  coterie ;  and,  strange  to 
^ay,  he  had  partially  succeeded.  He 
was  never  more  happy  than  when  he 
was  asked  to  their  card-parties,  and 
never  more  unhappy  than  when  he 
was  actually  there.  Various  circum- 
etanccs  combined  to  raise  Mr  Avenel 
:iuto  this  elevated  society.  First,  he 
•was  unmarried,  still  very  handsome, 
and  in  that  society  there  was  a  large 
proportion  of  unwedded  females. 
Secondly,  he  was  the  only  rich  trader 
in  Scrcwstown  who  kept  a  good 
cook,  and  professed  to  give  dinners, 
and  the  half- pay  captains  and  colonels 
swallowed  the' host  for  the  sake  of 
the  venison.  Thirdly,  and  principally, 
all  these  exclusives  abhorred  the  two 
sitting  members,  and  **  idem  nolle 
idem  velle  de  republicil,  ea  firma 
Amicta  est  ;'*  that  is,  congeniality 
in  politics  pieces  porcelain  and 
crockery  together  better  than  the 
best  diamond  cement.  The  sturdy 
Richard  Avenel — who  valued  himself 
on  American  inde|icndence  —  held 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  an 
awe  that  was  truly  Brahminical. 
Whether  it  was  that,  in  England,  all 
iUOtions,  even  of  liberty,  are  mixed 
up  historically,  traditionally,  socially, 
with  that  tine  and  subtle  "element  of 
afuytocracy  which,  like  the  press,  is 
the  air  we  breathe;  or  whether 
Kichard  imagined  that  he  really 
became  magnetically  imbued  with 
the  virtues  of  these  silver  pennies 
and  gold  hoven-;>1iilliiig  pieces,  distinct 
from  the  vulgar  coinage  in  popular 
use,  it  is  hard  ti)  say.  But  the  truth 
must  bo  told — Kichard  Avenel  was  a 
uotabh*  tuf^> hunter.  He  had  a  great 
•longing  to  marry  out  of  this  soiiety ; 
i)ut  be  had  not  yet  seen  any  one 
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sufficiently  high-bom  and  high-bred 
to  satisQr  his  aspirations.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  haa  convinced  himself 
that  his  way  would  be  smooth  coidd 
he  offer  to  make  his  idtimate  choice 
"My  Lady;**  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  proud  hour  in  his  life 
when  he  could  waUc  before  stiff 
Colonel  Pompley  to  the  sound  of 
''  Sir  Richard.  **  Still,  howoer  dis- 
appointed at  the  ill  success  of  his 
bluff  diplomacy  with  Mr  Egertoo, 
and  however  yet  cherishing  the  most 
vindictive  resentment  ag^nst  that 
individual  —  he  did  not,  as  manv 
would  have  done,  throw  up  his  poli- 
tical convictions  out  of  personal 
spite.  He  resolved  sUll  to  favour 
the  ungrateful  and  undeserving  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  as  Audley  Egerton 
had  acted  on  the  representations  of 
the  mayor  and  deputies,  and  shaped 
his  bill  to  meet  their  views,  ao  Aveoel 
and  the  Government  rose  together  in 
the  ])opular  estimation  of  the  citisens 
of  Screwstown. 

But,  duly  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  Richard  Avenel,  and  in  Just  coon* 
terpoise  to  all  his  foibles,  one  ought 
to  have  seen  what  he  had  effecied 
for  the  town.  Well  might  he  boast 
of  ''  new  blood  ;**  he  had  done  as 
much  for  the  town  as  he  had  for  bia 
fields.  His  energy,  his  qiuck  com- 
prehension of  public  utility,  backed 
by  his  wealth,  and  bold,  bnllyiog, 
imperious  character,  had  sped  the 
work  of  civilisation  as  If  with  tb« 
celerity  and  force  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

If  the  town  were  so  well  paved 
and  so  well  lighted — if  half-a-doieii 
squalid  lanes  had  been  transformed 
into  a  stately  street— if  half  the  town 
no  longer  depended  on  tanks  for  their 
water— if  the  poor-rates  were  reduced 
one- third, — praise  to  the  brisk  new 
blood  which  Richard  Avenel  had 
infusetl  into  vestry  and  corporation. 
And  his  example  itself  was  so  conta- 
gious !  '^  There  was  not  a  plate-glass 
window  in  the  town  when  I  camo 
into  it,**  said  Richard  Avenel :  *^  and 
now  look  down  the  High  Street!** 
He  took  the  credit  to  himself,  and 
justly :  for,  though  his  own  business 
did  not  require  windows  of  plate- 
glass,  he  had  wakened  the  spirit  of 
euterprise  which  adorns  a  whole 
city. 
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Mr  Avend  did  not  present  Leomrd 
to  his  friends  for  more  than  afoit* 
night  He  allowed  him  to  wear  off 
his  mst.  He  then  gave  a  grand 
dinner,  at  which  his  nephew  was 
formally  Introdaced,  and,  to  his  great 
wrath    and    disappdntment,    never 


opened  his  Upsw  How  eonld  he,  poor 
youth,  when  Miss  Glarina  Mowbray 
onlT  talked  upon  high  life;  till  prend 
Couttel  Pom^^  wait  in  slate 
through  the  history  of  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam, 
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While  Leonard  accnstoms  himself 
gradually  to  the  sftoidonrs  that  snr* 
roand  him,  and  often  turns  with  a 
sigh  to  the  remembrance  of  his  mo- 
ther's cottage  and  the  spaiiLling  fonnt 
in  the  Italian's  flowery  garden,  we 
will  make  with  thee,  O  reader,  a  rapid 
flight  to  the  metropolis,  and  drtqp  oor^ 
selves  amidst  the  gay  gronps  that 
loiter  along  the  dnsty  gronno,  or  loll 
over  the  roadside  pialings  of  Hyde 
Park.  The  season  is  still  at  its  height; 
bat  the  short  day  of  fashionable  Lon- 
don life,  which  commences  two  hours 
after  noon,  is  in  its  decline.  The 
crowd  in  Rotten  Row  begins  to  thhi. 
Near  the  statue  of  Achilles,  and  apart 
from  all  other  loungers,  a  gentleman, 
with  one  hand  thrust  into  his  waist- 
coat, and  the  other  resting  on  his  cane, 
gazed  listlessly  on  the  horsemen  and 
carriages  in  the  brilliant  ring.  He 
was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the 
age  when  man  is  usually  the  most 
sorial — when  the  acquaintances  of 
youth  have  ripened  into  friendship, 
and  a  persom^;e  of  some  rank  and 
fortuDo  has  become  a  well-known  fea- 
ture in  the  mobile  face  of  society. 
But  though,  when  his  contemporaries 
were  boys  scarce  at  college,  this  gen- 
tleman had  blazed  foremost  amongst 
the  princes  of  fashion,  and  though  he 
iiad  all  the  qualities  of  nature  and 
circumstance  which  either  retain 
fashion  to  the  last,  or  exchange  its 
false  celebrity  for  a  graver  repute,  he 
stood  as  a  stranger  in  that  thronff  of 
his  countrymen.  Beauties  whiried  by 
to  the  toilet — statesmen  passed  on  to 
the  senate— dandies  took  flight  to  the 
clubii ;  and  neither  nods  nor  becks,  nor 
wreathed  smiles,  said  to  the  solitary 
spectator,  ^ToUow  us^thou  art  one  of 
our  set.''  Now  and  then,  some  middle- 
aged  bean,  nearing  the  post  of  the 
loiterer,  turned  round  to  look  again ; 
but  the  second  glance  seemed  to  dis- 
sipate the  recognition  of  the  first, 


and  the  bean  silen^y  oontinned  his 
way. 

*«  Bv  the  tombs  of  my  fitthers  I  **  said 
the  solitary  to  himself,  "I  know  now 
what  a  dead  man  might  fesl  if  he 
eame  to  lifts  again,  and  took  a  peep  at 
the  livhkg.*? 

Time  passed  oa  — the  eyenlog 
shades  descended  fhst  Our  stranger 
in  London  had  wellnigh  the  Paik 
to  himself.  He  seemed  to  hrMlha 
more  flreely  as  he  saw  that  the  space 
was  sodMr. 

^There's  oxygen  In  the  atmoa- 
phere  now,"  said  he,  half  aloud;  *^snd 
I  can  walk  without  breathing  in  tba 
gaseous  fhmes  <^  the  multitude.  O 
those  chemists— what  dolts  th^  are  t 
They  tdl  us  crowds  taint  the  ttr,  but 
they  never  guess  why  I  Pah,itisBOt 
the  lungs  that  poison  the  element— 4t 
is  the  reek  of  bad  hearts.  When 
a  periwig-pated  fellow  breathes  on 
me,  I  swallow  a  mouthfhl  of  ears. 
AUom !  my  friend  Nero ;  now  for  a 
stroll."  He  touched  with  his  cane  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog,  who  lay 
stretched  near  his  feet ;  and  dog  and 
man  went  slow  through  the  srowinff 
twilight,  and  over  the  brown  cur  tni£ 
At  length  our  solitary  paused,  end 
threw  himself  on  a  bench  under  a  tree. 
«' Half-past  eight!"  said  he,  looking 
at  his  watch— ^'  one  may  smoke  onev 
cigar  without  shocking  tiie  world." 

He  took  out  his  dgar-case,  straok 
a  light,  and  in  another  moment 
reclined  at  length  on  the  beneh-^ 
seemed  absorbed  in  regarding  the 
smoke,  that  scarce'  coloured  ere  it 
vanished  into  air. 

'  *  It  is  the  most  barefaced  lie  in  tiic 
world,  my  Nero,"  said  he,  addresstaf 
his  dog»  ^*  this  boasted  liberty  <^man  I 
Now  here  am  I,  a  freebMn  Ens^ish- 
man,  a  citlaen  of  the  wmid,  cai&g— 
I  often  say  to  myself— caring  not  a 
Jot  for  Kaisar  or  Mob ;  and  yet  I  no 
more  dare  smoke  this  cigar  in  the  Paik 
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at  half- past  six,  wIicd  all  the  world 
is  abroad,  than  I  dare  ])ick  my  Lord 
Chaucellor's  pocket,  or. bit  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  a  thnmp  ou  the 
nose.  Yet  no  law  in  England  forbids 
me  my  cigar,  Nero  !  What  is  law  at 
half- past  eight,  was  not  ciime  at  six 
and  a-half !  Hritauuia  says,  ^  Man, 
thou  art  free,'  and  she  lies  like  a 
commonplace  woman.  O  Nero,  Nero  I 
yoQ  enviable  dog ! — you  serve  but  from 
liking.  No  thought  of  the  world  costs 
you  one  wag  of  the  tail.  Your  big 
heart  and  true  instinct  suflico  you  for 
reason  and  law.  You  would  want 
nothing  to  your  felicity,  if  in  these 
moments  of  ennui  you  would  but  smoke 
a  cigar.  Try  it,  Nero ! — try  it  1"  And, 
rising  from  his  incumbent  posture,  ho 
sought  to  force  the  end  of  the  weed 
between  the  teeth  of  the  dog. 

While  thus  gravely  engaged,  two 
figures  had  approached  the  place.  The 
one  was  a  man  who  seemed  weak  and 
sickly.  His  threadbare  coat  was  but- 
toned to  the  chin,  but  hung  large  on 
his  shrunken  breast.  The  other  was 
R  girl  of  about  fourteen,  on  who^e  arm 
he  leant  heavily.  Her  cheek  was  wan, 
and  theru  was  a  patient  sad  look  on 
her  face,  which  seemed  so  settled  that 
von  would  think  she  could  never  have 
known  the  mirth  fulness  of  childhood. 

^^Pray  rest  here,  papa,"  said  the 
child  sut'tly ;  and  she  pointed  to  the 
bench,  without  takiug  heiHl  of  its  pre- 
occupant,  who  now,  indeed,  confined 
to  one  corner  of  the  seat,  was  almost 
liidilou  by  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 

The  man  sate  down,  with  a  feeble 
si^h ;  and  then,  obsen'ing  the  stranger, 
raisiMl  his  hat,  and  said,  in  that  tone 
of  Voice  which  betrays  the  usages  of 
polished  society,  '*  Forgive  me,  if  I 
intrude  ou  yuu,  sir." 

The  strungi-r  looked  up  from  his 
dog,  and  seeing  that  the  girl  was 
stauiling,  rose  at  once  as  if  to  make 
room  lor  her  on  the  l>ench. 

lUii  still  the  girl  did  not  hoed  him. 
She  huii;;  over  hrr  fatht-r,  and  wificil 
his  brow  tonderly  with  a  little  kerchief 
which  she  took  from  her  own  neck  for 
the  puriK)sc. 

Nero,  delighted  to  escape  the  cigar, 
had  taken  to  .some  unwieMy  curvets 
and  gamlKils,  to  Vent  the  excitement 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown:  and 
now  returning,  appruaeheil  the  bench 
with  a  low  look  of  surprise,  and  suitfed 


at  the  iQlmdeiB  of  her  mA8t«r'a  pri- 
vacy. 

^'  Come  here,  sbr,"  said  the  master. 
^^  Yoa  need  not  fear  him,"  he  added, 
addressing  himself  Ui  the  girl. 

Bat  the  girl,  without  turning  round 
to  him,  cried  in  a  Toice  rather  of 
anguish  than  alarm,  ^^  Ue  has  fainted  I 
Father !  father ! " 

The  stranger  kicked  aside  his  dog» 
which  was  in  the  way,  and  loosened  the 
poor  mau*s  stiff  miliury  stock.  While 
thus  charitably  engaged,  the  mooa 
broke  out,  and  the  light  fell  fall  on  the 
pale  care-worn  face  of  the  anoonicions 
safierer. 

^^  This  face  seema  not  unfamiliar  to 
me,  though  sadly  changed,"  said  the 
stranger  to  himself ;  and  bending  to- 
w«rds  the  girl,  who  had  sunk  on  her 
knees  and  was  chafing  her  lather*a 
hands,  he  asked,  *^  My  child,  what  ia 
your  father's  name  ?" 

The  child  contmued  her  task,  too 
absorbed  to  answer. 

The  stranger  put  hU  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  repeated  the  question. 

''  Digby,*'  answered  the  childt 
almost  unconsciously  ;  and  aa  aha 
spoke  the  mau*s  senses  began  to  re- 
turn. In  a  few  minutes  more  be  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  falter  forth 
his  thanks  to  the  stranger.  But  the 
last  took  his  hand,  and  said,  in  a  yoice 
at  once  tremulous  and  soothing,  ^^  la 
it  possible  that  I  see  once,  more  an 
old  brother  in  arms?  AIgt*mon  Digby, 
I  do  not  forget  you ;  but  it  seems  Eng- 
land has  forgotten." 

A  hectic  flush  spread  over  the  aol- 
dier  s  face,  and  he  looked  away  from 
the  speaker  as  he  answered — 

*^  My  name  is  Digby,  it  ia  true, 
sir  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
met  before.  Come,  Helen,  I  am 
well  now— we  will  go  home." 

''Try  and  play  with  that  great 
dog,  my  child.*'  said  the  stranger— 
''  I  want  to  talk  with  your  father." 

The  child  bowed  her  submissire 
head,  and  moved  away  ;  but  she  did 
not  play  with  the  dog. 

''I  must  reintroduce  myself,  for- 
mally, 1  see,"  ([uoth  the  stranger. 
''You  were  in  the  same  regiment 
with  myself,  and  my  name  is  L'£a- 
trail  go." 

'*  My  lord,"  raid  the  soldier,  rising,' 
"  forgive  me  that  — " 

''I  don*t  think  that  it  was  the 
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fasliion  to  call  me  *my  lord'  at  the 
mess-table.  Come,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you  ? — on  half-pay  ?  " 

Mr  Digby  shook  his  head  mourn- 
faUy. 

"  Digbv,  old  fellow,  can  you  lend 
me  £100'?"  said  Lord  UEstrange, 
clapping  hlB  ci-devant  brother  officer 
on  the  shoulder,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  seemed  like  a  boy's — so 
impudent  was  it,  and  devil-me- 
carish.  "No!  Well,  that's  lucky, 
for  I  can  lend  it  to  you," 

Mr  Digby  burst  into  tears. 

Lord  L'Estrange  did  not  seem  to 
observe  the  emotion.  "  We  were 
both  sad  extravagant  fellows  in  our 
day,"  said  he,  "  and  I  dare  say  I 
borrowed  of  you  pretty  freely." 

"  Mc  !  Oh,  Lord  L'Estrange  1 " 

"Yon  have  married  since  then, 
and  reformed,  I  suppose.  Tell  me, 
old  friend,  all  about  it." 

Mr  Digby,  who  by  this  time  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  some  calm  to 
his  shattered  nerves,  now  rose,  and 
said  in  brief  sentences,  but  clear  firm 
tones, — 

"My  Lord,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of 
me — useless  to  help  me.  I  am  fast 
dying.  But,  my  child  there,  my  only 
child,  (he  paused  an  instant,  and 
went  on  i*apidly.)  I  have  relations  in 
a  distant  county,  if  I  could  but  get 
to  them — I  til  ink  they  would  at  least 
provide  for  her.  This  has  been  for 
weeks  my  hope,  my  dream,  my 
prayer.  I  cannot  afford  the  journey 
except  by  your  help.  I  have 
bof^^ed  without  shame  for  myself; 
shall  1  be  ashamed,  then,  to  beg  for 
her  V '' 

"Digby,"  said  L'Estrange  with 
some  grave  alteration  of  manner, 
"  talk  neither  of  dying,  nor  begging. 
You  were  nearer  death  when  the 
balls  whistled  round  you  at  Water- 


loo. If  soldier  meets  soldier  and 
says,  '  Friend,  thy  purse,'  it  is  not 
^S^^i  bn^  brotherhood.  Ashamed  I 
By  the  soul  of  Belisarius  I  if  I  needed 
money,  I  would  stand  at  a  crossing 
with  my  Waterloo  medal  over  my 
breast,  and  say  to  each  sleek  citizen 
I  had  helped  to  save  from  the  sword 
of  the  Frenchman,  *  It  is  your  shame 
if  I  starve.'  Now,  lean  upon  me ;  I 
see  you  should  be  at  home — which 
way  ? ' 

The  poor  soldier  pointed  his  hand 
towards  Oxford  Street,  and  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  proffered  arm. 

"  And  when  you  return  from  your 
relations,  yon  wUl  call  on  me  ?  What  t 
— hesitate?  Come,  promise." 

"  I  wilL" 

"  On  your  honour." 

"  If  I  live,  on  my  honour." 

"I  am  staying  at  present  at 
Enightsbridge,  with  my  father;  bat 
you  will  always  hear  of  my  address 
at  No.  —  Grosvenor  Square,  Mr 
Egerton's.  So  you  have  a  long 
journey  before  you  ?" 

"  Very  long." 

"Do  not  fattgne  yourself— travel 
slowly.  Ho,  yon  foolish  child  1 — I  see 
you  are  jealous  of  me.  Your  father 
has  another  arm  to  spare  you." 

Thus  talking,  and  getting  but  short 
answers.  Lord  L'Estrange  continued 
to  exhibit  those  whimsical  pecu- 
liarities of  character,  which  had 
obtamed  for  him  the  repute  of  heart- 
lessness  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  think  the  world  was  not 
in  the  right.  But  if  ever  the  world 
does  judge  rightly  of  the  character  of 
a  man  who  does  not  live  for  the 
world,  nor  talk  for  the  world,  nor 
fepl  with  the  world,  it  will  be  cen- 
turies after  the  soul  of  Haiiey 
L'Estrange  has  done  with  this 
planet. 


CHAPTER  T. 


Lord  L'Estrange  parted  company 
with  Mr  Digby  at  the  entrance  of 
Oxford  Street.  The  father  and  child 
there  took  a  cabriolet.  Mr  Digby 
directed  the  driver  to  go  down  the 
Edj^'eware  Road.  lie  refused  to  tell 
1^' Est  range  his  address,  and  this  with 
such  evident  pain,  from  the  sores  of 
pride,    that    L'Estrange    could    not 


press  the  point.  Reminding  the 
soldier  of  his  promise  to  call,  Harlej 
thrust  a  pocket-book  into  his  hand, 
and  walked  off  hastily  towards 
Grosvenor  Square. 

He  reached  Andley  Egerton's  door 
just  as  that  gentleman  was  getting 
out  of  his  carriage ;  and  the  two 
friends  entered  the  house  together. 
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^'Does  the  nation  take  a  nap  to- 
niffbt?"  asked  L^Estrange.  ''Poor 
old  lady !  She  hears  so  mnch  of  her 
affairs,  that  she  may  well  boast  of 
her  constitution :  it  mnst  be  of  iron.** 

''Tlie  House  is  still  sitting,**  an- 
swered Andley  serionsly,  **  and  with 
small  heed  of  his  friend*s  witticism. 
-*^  But  it  is  not  a  Government  motion, 
-and  the  division  will  be  late,  so  I 
came  home ;  and  if  I  had  not  found 
you  here,  I  should  have  gone  into 
*tbe  Park  to  look  for  you.** 

*^  Yes— one  always  knows  where 
to  find  me  at  this  hour,  9  o*clock 
P.M.— cigar — Hyde  Park.  There  is 
<not  a  man  in  England  so  regular  in 
his  habits.** 

Here  the  friends  reached  a  draw- 
ing-room iu  which  the  Member  of 
Parliament  seldom  sat,  for  his  private 
apartments  were  all  on  the  ground 
floor. 

^*But  it  is  the  strangest  whim  of 
yours,  Harlcy,**  said  he. 

"  What  ?  ** 

**To  affect  detestation  of  ground- 
floors.** 

*^ Affect!  O  sophisticated  man,  of 
ihe  earth,  earthy !  Affect! — ^nothing 
less  natural  to  the  human  soul  than 
a  ground -floor.  Wo  are  quite  far 
enough  from  heaven,  mount  as  many 
fitairs  as  we  will,  without  grovelling 
by  preference. 

^^  According  to  that  symbolical 
view  of  the  case,**  said  Audley,  *^  you 
should  lodge  iu  an  attic.** 

**So  I  would,  but  that  I  abhor 
new  slippers.  As  for  hair-bmshes,  I 
am  indifferent  I  ** 

*^  What  have  slippers  and  hair- 
brushes to  do  witli  attics  ?  ** 

*^  Try !  Make  your  bed  in  an  attic, 
and  the  next  morning  yon  will  have 
■neither  slippt^rs  nor  hair- brushes !  ** 

**  Wliat  shall  I  have  done  with 
them  V  ** 

'^  Shied  them  at  the  cats !  ** 

^^  What  odd  things  you  do  say, 
Harley ! '' 

^^  Odd !  By  Apollo  and  his  nine 
spinsters!  there  is  no  human  being 
who  has  so  little  imagination  as  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Answer  nic  this,  thou  solemn 
right  honourable, — Hast  thou  climl>ed 
to  the  hi*ight!f  of  august  content pla- 
titm  ?  Hast  thou  jjrazed  on  the  stars 
with  the  rapt  eye  of  song?  Hast  thou 


dreamed  of  a  lovo  known  to  the 
ansela,  or  sought  to  aelae  in  the 
Infinite  the  mystery  of  life  ?  ** 
**  Not  I  indeed,  my  poor  Harler.** 
*^Then  no  wonder,  poor  Andtey, 
that  yon  cannot  ooniectmre  why  he 
who  makes  his  bed  in  an  attic,  dis- 
turbed by  base  catterwanla,  shies  liis 
slippera  at  cats.  Bring  a  chair  into 
the  balcony.  Nero  spoiled  my  cigar 
to-night.  I  am  going  to  smoke  now. 
You  never  smoke,  xon  can  look  on 
the  shrubs  in  the  Square.** 

Andley  slightly  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, but  he  followed  his  friend's 
counsel  and  example,  and  brought  bis 
chair  into  the  balcony.  Nero  came 
too,  but  at  sight  and  smell  of  the 
cigar  prudently  retreated,  and  took 
refuge  under  the  table. 

*^  Andley  Egerton,  I  want  some- 
thing from  Government.** 
''I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.*' 
*^  There  was  a  comet  in  my  regi- 
ment, who  would  have  done  better 
not  to  have  come  into  it.  We  were« 
for  the  most  part  of  ns,  puppies  and 
fops.** 
**  You  all  fought  well,  however." 
**  Puppies  and  fops  do  fight  welL 
Vanity  and  valour  generally  go  to- 
gether. Csesar,  who  scratched  his 
head  with  due  care  of  his  scanty 
curls,  and,  even  in  dying,  thon^t  of 
the  folds  in  his  toga;  Walter Baleidk, 
who  could  not  walk  twenty  yarasi 
because  of  the  gems  in  his  shoes; 
Aldbiades,  who  loun^  into  the 
Agora  with  doves  in  his  bosom,  and 
an  apple  in  his  hand;  Mnrati  be- 
dizened in  gold-laoe  and  ftirs;  and 
Demetrius,  the  City-Taker,  who  made 
himself  up  like  a  French  Margmm^'^ 
were  ali  pretty  good  fellows  at  fight- 
ing. A  slovenly  hero  like  CromweD 
is  a  paradox  in  nature,  and  a  marvel 
in  history.  But  to  return  to  my 
comet.  We  were  rich  ;  he  was  poor. 
When  the  pot  of  clay  swims  down  the 
stream  with  the  brass-pots,  it  is  sure 
of  a  smash.  Men  said  Digby  was 
stingy;  I  saw  he  was  extravagant. 
But  every  one,  I  fear,  would  be  rather 
thought  stingy  than  poor.  Bref. — 
I  left  the  army,  and  saw  him  no  more 
till  to-night.  There  was  never 
shabby  fjoor  gentleman  on  the  stage 
more  awfully  shabby,  more  paUieti- 
cally  gentleman.  But,  look  ye,  this 
man  has  fought  for  England.    It  was 
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no  child's  play  at  Waterloo,  let  me 
tell  yon,  Mr  Kgerton :  and,  bat  for 
each  men,  yon  wonld  be  at  best  a 
saus'pref^j  and  joar  Parliament  a 
Proyindal  Assemblj.  Yon  most  do 
something  for  Digbj.  What  shall  it 
be?" 

"Why,  really,  my  dear  Hailey» 
this  man  was  no  great  fHend  ^ 
yonrs — eh?" 

**  If  he  were,  he  wonld  not  want 
the  Groyemment  to  help  him — ^he 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  taking 
mon^y  from  me." 

"That  is  all  very  fine,  Haii^; 
bat  there  are  so  many  poor  offioersy 
and  so  little  to  give.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  that 
which  yon  ask  me.  Indeed,  I  know 
nothing  can  be  done :  he  has  his  half- 
pay  ?  " 

"  I  think  not ;  or,  if  he  has  it,  no 
donbt  it  all  goes  on  his  debts.  Tfaiat's 
nothing  to  ns :  the  man  and  his  child 
are  stanring." 

"Bat  if  it  is  his  own fkolt— if  he 
has  been  imprndent  ?" 

"  Ah — ^well,  well ;  where  the  dorfl 
is  Nero?" 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  can't  oblige  yon. 
If  it  were  anything  else — ^ 

"There  is  something  else,  liy 
valet— I  can't  tarn  him  adrift  — 
excellent  fellow,  bat  gets  drank  now 
and  then.  Will  yon  mid  him  a  j^aee 
in  the  Stamp  Office  ?" 

"  With  pleasare." 

"  No,  now  I  think  of  it — the  man 
knows  my  ways :  I  mast  keep  him. 
Bat  my  old  wine-merchant  —  ciTil 
man,  never  daaned — is  abankrapt. 
I  am  under  great  obligations  to  huOi 
and  he  has  a  very  pretty  danghter. 
Do  you  think  yon  coald  thrast  him 
into  some  small  place  in  the  Colonies, 
or  make  him  a  King's  Messenger,  or 
something  of  the  sort  ?" 

"If  yon  very  much  wish  it,  no 
doubt  I  can." 

"  My  dear  Audley,  I  am  but  feeling 
my  way :  the  fact  is,  I  want  some- 
thing for  myself." 

"Ah,  that  indeed  gives  me  plea- 
sure!'' cried  Egerton,  with  anima^ 
tiou. 


*^Tbe  misrion  to  FkreaeewiUiooii 
be Tacant-^Iknow it prbat^.  The 
place  wonld  qidte  salt  me.  Plaasaat 
dty;  the  bast  figs  in  Itafy— very 
little  to  do.  Yon  oonld  soand  Lora 
on  the  snbgect.'' 

"  I  will  answer  beforehand.    Lord 

would  be  enchanted  to  secare  to 

the  pnldic  service  a  man  so  aocom- 
I^ished  as  yonrsdf,  and  the  son  of  a 
peer  lilie  Lord  Lansmere." 

Harlev  L'Estranffe  sprang  to  his 
feet,  ana  fiang  his  cigar  in  the  Uoe  of 
a  stately  poUoeman  who  was  lo(^dng 
np  at  the  balcony. 

"Infiunons  and  bloodless  official  T 
cried  Harlev  L^Estrange;  **so  yon 
could  provide  for  a  nimpte-nosed 
lack^— for  a  wine-merohant  who  has 
been  poisonhug  the  king's  suljects 
with  white-lead  or  sloe-jnioe— for  ao 
idle  ^barlte,  who  would  complain  of 
a  crumpled  rose-leaf;  and  nothing» 
in  all  the  vast  patronage  of  Knglanfll, 
for  a  broken-down  soldier,  wlMsa 
dauntless  brsast  was  hear  rampart!** 

''Hariey,"  said  the  Member  of 
Paiiiament,  idth  his  calm  senaibie. 
smile,  "  this  would  be  a  veiy  good 
dap-trap  at  a  small  theatre;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  which  ParlhiBieBl 
demands  such  ri^  eeononiy  as  the 
military  branch  <»  the  public  service; 
and  no  man  for  whom  it  is  so  hard  to 
eff'ect  what  we  must  plainly  caQ  a 
job  as  a  subaltern  officer,  who  has 
done  ndthing  more  than  his  du|^-*«i4 
all  militaiT  men  do  that.  StUl,  a* 
yon  take  it  so  earnestly,  I  will  use 
what  interest  I  can  at  the  War 
Office,  and  get  hhn,  perhaps,  the 
mastership  ofi^  barrack." 

"  You  had  better ;  for,  if  yon.  do 
not,  I  swear  I  will  turn  Radiod,  and 
come  down  to  your  own  dty  to  op- 
pose you,  with  Hunt  and  Ck>bbett  to 
canvass  for  me." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  yon 
come  into  Parliament,  even  as  a 
Radical,  and  at  my  expense,"  said 
Audley,  with  great  Idndness.  **  But 
the  air  is  groinng  odd,  and  you  are 
notaceustomedtoourdimate.  Naj. 
if  yon  are  too  poetic  for  catarrhs  and 
rheums,  Pm  not— come  in." 
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Lord  L'Estrange  threw  himself  on 
A  sofa,  and  leant  hU  cheek  on  his 
hand  tlioughtfullj.  Aadley  Eg^on 
sate  near  him,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  fizzed  on  his  frlend^s  face  with 
a  soft  expression  of  aspect,  which  was 
very  nnnsnal  to  the  firm  outline  of 
his  handsome  features.  The  two 
men  were  as  dissimilar  in  person  as 
the  reader  will  have  divined  that 
they  were  in  character.  Ail  about 
Egorton  was  so  rigid,  ail  abont 
L'Estrange  so  easy.  In  every  pos- 
ture of  IIarley*s  there  was  the  uncon- 
scious grace  of  a  child.  The  very 
fiishion  of  his  garments  showed  his 
abhorrence  of  restraint.  His  clothes 
were  wide  and  loose ;  his  neckloth, 
tied  carelessly,  left  his  throat  half 
bare.  Yon  could  see  that  he  had  lived 
much  in  warm  and  sontliem  lands,  and 
contracted  a  contempt  for  convention- 
alities ;  there  was  as  little  in  his  dress 
as  in  his  talk  of  the  formal  precision 
of  the  north.  He  was  three  or  four 
vears  younger  than  Andley,  but  he 
looked  at  least  twelve  years  younger. 
In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  men  to 
whom  old  age  seems  impossible — 
voice,  look,  figure,  had  all  the  charm 
of  youth ;  and,  perhaps  it  was  from 
this  gracious  youtlit'hlness  —  at  all 
events,  it  was  cbaracteristio  of  the 
kind  of  love  he  inspired — that  neither 
his  parents,  nor  the  few  friends  ad- 
mitted into  his  intimacy,  ever  called 
him,  in  their  habitual  intercourse,  by 
the  name  of  his  title,  lie  was  not 
I/Kst range  with  them,  he  was  Har- 
ley;  and  bv  that  familiar  baptismal 
I  will  ndually  designate  him.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  men  whom  author  or 
reader  wish  to  view  at  a  distance,  and 
romoinbor  as  *'  my  I^ird" — it  was  so 
rarely  that  lie  remembered  it  himself. 
For  tlio  rest,  it  had  been  said  of  him 
by  a  shrewd  wit — '*  Ho  is  so  natural 
that  over>'  one  calls  him  atfccted." 
Harley  L'Kstrango  was  not  so  criti- 
cally handsome  as  Aiidley  Kgerton; 
to  a  commonplace  observer  he  was, 
at  host,  rather  ^oodlooki  11^  than  other- 
wise. But  \v<iin«'n  >aid  that  ho  had 
**  a  lH\uitifiil  coiiutenanco,"  and  thoy 
wore  not  wrun;:.  Ho  w«.re  his  hair, 
whii.'h  wa-j  nl"  :i  fair  chostnnt.  Ion;:, 
and  in  Wso  curia  :  and  instead  uf  the 


Engtishman's  whiskers,  iadalged  in 
the  ibreigner's  moustache.  Hit  com- 
plexion was  delicate,  thoogh  not 
efieminate:  it  was  rather  the  deli- 
cacy  of  a  student,  than  of  a  woman. 
But  in  his  clear  gre^  m  there  wae 
wonderful  vigour  of  lire.  A  eUHU 
physiologist,  lookhig  only  into  that 
eye,  would  have  reoogniaed  rtra 
stamina  of  oonatitntion— a  natore  00 
rich  that,  while  easily  disturbed,  if 
would  require  all  the  effects  of  time, 
or  all  the  fell  combinations  of  paision 
and  grief,  to  exhaust  it  Even  naw« 
though  so  thonghtftd,  and  even  ao 
aad,  the  rays  of  that  eye  were  as  oon- 
eentred  and  steadfast  as  the  light  oC 
the  diamond. 

^'  Ton  were  only,  then,  in  iest,** 
said  Audley,  after  a  long  rilmea, 
**'  when  yon  spoka  of  this  miarioa  to 
Florence.  Yon  have  stIU  no  idea  oC 
entering  into  public  Ufb.'* 

"  None." 

^  I  had  hoped  better  things  when  I 
got  your  promise  to  pass  one  eeaaon 
in  London.  But,  indeed,  yon  have 
kept  your  promise  to  the  ear  to  braak 
it  to  the  spirit.  I  oonid  not  preenp* 
pose  that  yon  would  shnn  all  eode^, 
and  be  as  much  of  a  hermit  here  m 
under  the  vines  of  Gomo." 

*^  I  have  sate  in  the  StrangmF 
Gallery,  and  heard  yonr  great  e^Sak- 
era;  I  have  been  in  the  pit  of 
the  opera,  and  seen  yonr  fine  ladlen ; 
I  have  walked  yonr  streets,  I  h«f« 
lounged  in  your  parka,  and  I  msw 
that  I  can*t  fall  in  love  with  a  fhM 
dowager,  because  she  fills  up  her 
wrinkles  with  rouge.** 

^^  Of  what  dowaser  do  yon  speak?** 
asked  the  matter-cl-fSact  Audley. 

*^She  has  a  great  maaT  titles. 
Some  people  call  her  fashion,  yon 
bu5v  men,  politics:  it  Is  all  one- 
tricked  out  and  artifldaL  I  mean 
I^ndon  life.  No,  I  can*t  fall  in  lovo 
with  her,  fawning  old  harridan  I" 

*^  I  wish  von  could  fall  in  love  with 
something.*^ 

''I  wish  I  could,  with  all  my 
heart.'* 

**  But  yon  are  so  bleueV^ 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  am  so  fresh. 
Look  out  of  the  window— what  do 
you  soo  f " 
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"Nothing  I  >» 

♦'Nothing—" 

"Nothing  but  hoiuei  and  dntlf 
tilflcs,  my  coacfaman  dosing  oo  ms 
box,  and  two  women  in  pattou  eron* 
ing  the  kenneL" 

"  I  see  none  of  that  where  I  lie  on 
the  sofa.  I  see  bntthestarSr  And 
I  feel  for  them  as  I  did  when  I  was  a 
schoolboy  at  Eton.  It  is  you  whe 
are  bkudy  not  I— «nbngh  of  this. 
Yon  do  not  forget  my  commissloii) 
with  respect  to  the  ezUe  wiio 
has  married  into  your  brother's 
fiunily?" 

"  No ;  but  here  yon  set  me  a  tadc 
more  difficult  than  that  of  — «MH«g 
yonr  comet  on  the  War  Offlca** 

"I  know  it  is  diflkmlty  for  tiie 
convter  inflaeace  is  vigilant  and 
strong;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  is  so  damnable  a  traitor  that 
one  must  have  the  Fates  and  titae 
faonsehold  gods  on  one's  side." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  practical 
Aadley,  bending  over  a  book  on  tbe 
table,  "  I  think  that  the  best  plan 
wonld  be  to  attempt  a  oompronite 
with  the  traitor." 

"  To  judge  of  others  by  myseii;'* 
answered  Hailey  with  spirit^  "it- 
were  less  bitter  to  put  np  with  wraog 
than  to  palter  with  it  for  compen- 
sation. And  snch  wrong  1  Compro- 
mise with  the  open  foe — that  may  be 
done  with  honour ;  bnt  with  the 
porjnred  friend — that  were  to  forgive 
the  perjury ! " 

"  Yon  are  too  vindictive,"  said 
Egerton ;  "  there  may  be  excuses  for 
the  friend,  which  paluate  even"—- 

"  Hush !  Andley,  hnsh !  or  I  shall 
think  the  world  has  indeed  corrupted 
yon.  Excuse  for  the  friend  who 
deceives,  who  betrays  I  Ko,  sndi  is 
the  true  outlaw  of  Humanity;  and 
the  Furies  surround  him  even  wliile  he 
sleeps  in  the  temple." 

The  man  of  the  world  lifted  his 
eyes  slowly  on  the  animated  face  of 
one  still  natural  enough  for  the  pas- 
sions, lie  then  once  more  retorned 
to  his  book,  and  said,  after  a  panse, 
"  It  is  time  you  should  many, 
Ilarley." 

^^  No/'  answered  L'Estrangta,  with 
a  smile  at  this  sudden  turn  in  the  con- 
versation— "  not  time  yet ;  for  my  chief 
objection  to  that  change  in  life  is, 
that  all  the  women  now-a-days  are 


loo  old  for  M,  or  I  Ml  too  yomif '  t» 
tlnm.  A  fow,  indeed  are  so  Inlto* 
tiM  thai-  one  ig  tt^Mmed  to  be 
their  toy ;  bnt  meat  art  ao  knowinf 
that  one  is  a  fool  to  be  their  dope. 
The  fint*  if  they  condescend  to  knr« 
yon,  love  yon  as  the  bIffgeeidoU  tbet 
nave  yet  dandled,  and  ibr  a  doin 
good  qualities— yonr  pretty  bine  eyeSi 
and  vonr  excjiOBite  milltneiy*  TiM 
last,  u  they  prudently  accept  yon,  do 
so  on  algebraical  principles;  yon  are 
bnttheXwtheY  that  represents  a 
certain  acgr^^ate  of  goods  raatrlmo* 
nial— pecngiee,  titte,  rent-roll,  dia- 
monds, phi-money,  opera-box*    Tbtf 


cast  yen  np  with  tiie  help  of  nwiiimi| 

e  to  find 


yov  wmke  some  morning 
&at  phu  wife  wtimu  aifootion  ecranls 
— theDevfll" 

''  Nonsense,"  said  Andl^,  with  Ma 
qiniet  grave  langh,  **  I  grant  that  it 
IB  often  the  niMbrtane  of  a  num  In 
yonr  statkm  to  be  nuzried  rather  for 
wliathehaaythattforidiatheia;  bnt 
yon  are  tolerable  penetratfng,  nnd 
not  liiuly  to  be  deceived  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  woman  yon  eonrl** 

^  Of  the  woman  I  eomtf— Ho  t  Bnt 
of  tlie  woman  I  aMrry,  veiy  Uinhr 
mdeed.  Woman  is  a  ctengeain 
iUng,  aa  onr  Vltgfl  informed  na  at 
school;  bnt  her  change  ^ar  tfroAnes 
is  from  the  folry  yon  woo  to  tlie 
brownie  yon  wed.  It  is  not  that  she 
has  been  a  hypocrite,  it  is  that  die  Is 
a  transmigration.  Ton  marry  a  girt 
for  her  accomplishments.  She  parata 
charmingly,  or  plays  like  St  OeeHia. 
Clap  a  ring  on  bar  iinger,  and  she 
never  draws  again-— except  perbaipa 
yonr  caricature  on  the  back  of  a  letter, 
and  never  opens  a  piano  after  the 
honeymoon.  Yon  marry  herforlMr 
sweet  temper;  and  next  year,  her 
nerves  are  so  shattered  that  yon  eant 
contradict  her  bnt  yon  are  wlurled  tarto 
a  storm  of  hystertes.  Yon  marry  tar 
because  she  dedans  she  hates  bais 
and  likes  quiet ;  and  ten  to  one  bift 
what  she  becomes  a  patroness  at 
Ahonacks,  or  a  lady  in  waiting." 

'^  Yet  most  men  marry,  and  moat 
men  survive  the  operation." 

*^If  it  were  only  necessary  to  Uvn, 
that  would  be  a  consolatoiy  and  en- 
couraging reflection.  Bnt  to  five  witk 
peace,  to  live  with  dignity,  to  live 
with  freedom,  to  live  in  narmony  with 
your  thoughts,  your  habits,  yonr  aspi- 
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rations — and  this  in  the  pcrpetnal 
companionship  of  a  person  to  whom 
jon  have  given  the  ]K>wer  to  wonnd 
yonr  peace,  to  assail  jonr  dignity,  to 
cripple  jonr  freedom,  to  jar  on  each 
thoocht  and  each  habit,  and  bring 
yon  down  to  the  meanest  detidls  of 
earth,  when  yon  invite  her,  poor  soal, 
to  soar  to  the  spheres — that  makes 
the  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  which  Is  the 
qnestion.'^ 

*^  If  I  were  yon,  Harley,  I  wonid  do 
as  I  have  heani  the  anthor  of  Sand" 
ford  and  Merion  did— choose  ont  a 
child  and  edncate  her  yonrself  after 
yonr  own  heart." 

^*  Yon  have  hit  it,"  answered 
Ilarley  seriously.  '^Tbat  has  long 
been  my  idea — a  very  vagae  one,  I 
confess.  Bnt  I  fear  I  shall  bo  an  old 
man  before  I  find  even  the  child. 

**  Ah !  "  he  continued,  yet  more 
earnestly,  while  the  whole  character 
of  his  varying  countenance  changed 
again — ^*  ah !  if  indeed  I  could  discover 
what  I  seek— one  who  with  the  heart 
of  a  child  has  the  mind  of  a  woman ; 
one  who  beholds  in  nature  the  variety, 
the  charm,  the  never  feverish,  ever 
healthful  excitemeut  that  others 
vainly  seek  in  the  bastard  senti- 
mentalities of  a  life  false  with  artificial 
forms;  one  who  can  comprehend,  as 
by  intuition,  the  rich  poetry  with 
which  creation  is  clothed — poetry  so 
clear  to  the  child  when  enraptured 
with  the  flower,  or  when  wondering 
at  the  star !  If  on  me  such  exquisite 
oompaoiouship  were  bestowed — why, 
then  " —  He  paused,  sighed  deeply, 
and,  covering  his  face  witli  his  hand, 
resumed,  in  faltering  accents, — 

**Bat  once — but  once  only,  did  such 
vision  of  the  Beautiful  made  human 
rise  before  me — rise  amidst  *  golden 
exhalations  of  the  dawn.*  It  beg- 
gared my  life  in  vanishing.  Yon 
know  only — ^}-ou  only — how — how" — 

lie  bowed  his  head,  and  the  tears 
forced  themselves  through  his  clenched, 
fingers. 

**  So  long  ago !"  said  Audley,  shar- 
ing his  friend's  emotion.  *^  Years  so 
long  and  so  weary,  yet  still  thus 
tenacious  of  a  more  boyish  memor}'.'' 

"  Away  with  it,  theii ! "  cried  Ilar- 
ley, springing  to  his  feet,  and  with  a 


langh  of  strange  merrimeiit  **  Tour 
carriage  still  waits :  set  me  home 
before  yon  go  to  the  House.** 

Then  laying  his  hand  lightly  on  hie 
friend'sshonlder,  heaaid,  ^'Isit  forjroo, 
Audley  Egerton,  to  speak  aneeringhr 
of  boyish  memories  ?  What  else  u 
it  that  binds  ns  together?  What 
else  warms  my  heart  when  I  meet 
3ron?  What  else  draws  yoor  thoughts 
firom  blue-books  and  beer-bilb,  to 
waste  them  on  a  vagrant  like  me? 
Shake  hands.  Oh,  friend  of  my  boy- 
hood !  recollect  the  oars  that  we  plied 
and  the  bats  that  we  wielded  in  the 
old  time,  or  the  murmured  talk  on 
the  moss-grown  bank,  as  we  sate 
together,  building  In  the  summer 
air  castles  mightier  than  Windsor. 
Ah !  they  are  strong  ties,  those  boyish 
memories,  believe  me  I  I  remember 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  my  translation 
of  that  lovely  passage  In  Fersioa, 
beginning — let  me  see — ah  !^ 

«*  Qamn  primum  parido  autos  mthi  porparm 

cesnt,** 

that  passage  on  friendship  which 
gushes  out  so  livingly  from  the  stem 
heart  of  the  satirist.    And  whm  old 

complimented   me  on    mj 

verses,  my  eye  sought  yours.  Verily, 
I  now  say  as  then, 

'*  Neteio  qnod,  c«ri«  est  qood  me  tibi  tem- 
p«ret  Bstram/*  * 

Audley  turned  away  his  head  as  he 
returned  the  grasp  of  his  ftiend'e 
hand;  and  while  Hariey,  with  hia 
light  elastic  footstep,  descended  the 
stairs,  Egerton  lingered  behind,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  woridlj 
man  upon  his  countenance  when  be 
took  his  place  in  the  carriage  by  hie 
companion's  side. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  weary  cries 
of  *'  Question,  question  1 "  «^  Divide, 
divide ! "  sank  into  relnetant  sUenee 
as  Audley  Egerton  rose  to  ooncinde 
the  debate — the  man  of  men  to 
speak  late  at  night,  and  to  impatient 
benches :  a  man  who  would  be 
heard;  whom  a  Bedlam  broke  loose 
would  not  have  roared  down ;  with 
a  voice  clear  and  sound  as  a  bell,  and 
a  form  as  firmly  set  on  the  ground  as 
a  church -tower.    And  while,  on  the 


"  '*  \Vh.it  was  the  «tar  I  know  not,  but  eartainlj  lome  fst:ir  it  was  that  stianed 
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dullest  of  dnll  qnestionSt  Andtor 
Egerton  thns,  not  too  liveljr  bimselfy 
enforced  attention,  where  was  Harlejr 
L'Estrange  ?  Standing  alone  by  the 
river  at  Richmond,  and  marmoring 
low  fuitastic  thoughts  as  he  gazed  on 
the  moonlit  tide. 

When  Andlej  left  him  at  home, 
he  had  joined  his  parents,  made  them 
gay  with  his  careless  gaiety,  seen 
the  old-fashioned  folks  retire  to  rest, 
and  then  — while  they,  p^aps, 
deemed  him  once  more  the  hero  of 
ball-rooms  and  the  cynosure  of  dubs 
— ^he  drove  slowly  through  the  sdt 
snmmer  night,  amidst  the  perfumes  of 
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many  a  gaiden  and  many  a  despBliijgr 
chestnut  groTe,  with  no  otoer  ilm 
before  him  than  to  reach  the  knreliest 
margin  of  England's  lovdlest  river,  at 
the  hour  the  moon  was  ftdleet  and  the 
sonff  of  the  nightingale  most  sweet. 
And  so  eccentric  a  humourist  was 
this  man,  that  I  believe,  as  he 
there  loitered— no  one  near  to  ciy 
^*  How  affected  I  **  or  **  How  roman- 
tic 1 " — he  enjoyed  himself  more  than 
if  he  had  been  exchanging  the  politest 
«( how-d*ye-do*8  *'  in  the  hottest  of 
London  drawing-rooms,  or  betting; 
his  hundreds  on  the  odd  trick  with 
Lord  De  R for  his  partner. 


TRAMSATLAirriC  TOUBXST8. 


Books  of  European  travel  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  of  rare  appearance  only 
a  few  years  ago,  bid  fair  to  become 
plentiful  as  snags  in  the  Mississippi  or 
buffaloes  on  the  prahies  of  the  West. 
Emigration,  Californian  gold,  and  the 
perfection  of  steam-navigation,  haVe 
brought  America  to  our  door.  The 
falls  of  Niagara  now  behold  as  many 
European  visitors  as  did  those  of 
Schaffhausen  half  a  century  since; 
and  Broadway  is  as  familiar  a  word 
as  were  the  Boulevards  before  the 
Peace.  Even  amidst  her  own  revo- 
lutions, embroilments,  and  alarms, 
the  eyes  of  Europe  have  of  late  been 
fixed  with  unusual  attention  upon  the 
New  World.  Mexico,  California, 
Cuba— aggrandising  wars,  treasnre- 
seekiog  enterprise,  piraticial  aggree* 
sion — in  turn  have  filled  the  oolnmns 
of  our  newspapers  and  occupied  a 
large  sliare  of  our  thoughts. 

Mr  X.  Marroier  is  a  Erench  gen- 
tleman who  has  devoted  his  lira  to 
wandering  in  foreign  lands,  and  writ* 
ing  narratives  of  his  peregrinations. 
North  and  south,  oast  and  west, 
nothing  is  too  hot  or  too  cold  fbr 
him.  To-day,  in  frozen  Iceland,  he 
studies  Scandinavian  history;  to- 
morrow, on  Algerine  sands,  he  ram- 
bles in  the  footsteps  of  Bngeaud. 
Behold  him,  in  the  sweet  springtime, 
strolling   beneath   blossoms   on  the 


sunny  banks  of  Rhine:  antnmn 
comes,  and  he  pensively  roams  by 
the  mystical  waters  of  Nile.  Bnsaia. 
Sweden  and  Holland,  Lapland  and 
Poland,  have  in  turn  had  the  haroliieBa 
to  poflMss  him.  Europe,  to  film,  la 
thrice- trodden  grennd,  and  Asia  bean 
the  print  of  his  foot.  His  travels  are 
reckoned  by  thousands  of  leagnes, 
his  writings  by  dozens  of  voiiunes. 
No  wonder  that  Ids  erratic  tastes 
have  at  last  driven  him  across  the* 
Atlantic  There  he  adheres  to  hir 
magnificent  contempt  of  space.  His 
is  no  limited  excnrnon  to  fioston  and 
New  York,  Washhsgton  and  New 
Orieans :  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
MlsaLsslppi  are  boundaries  too  narrow 
for  his  arolring  soul  and  many-leagued 
boots.  One  vast  conthient  is  insuf- 
ficient to  sadsQr  kis  craving  after 
locomotion.  North  America  explored, 
Cuba  visited,  he  pauses  and  hesitates. 
The  quay  of  the  Havana  is  tlie  last 

Clace  where  a  professed  wanderer  can 
e  expected  to  cut  short  his  ramtdee 
and  go  home.  There  sea  and  akj 
are  both  so  bright  and  cahn,  thai 
recollec^ons  of  past  tempests  and  leas 
h(»pitable  shores  fiide  into  bidistinct- 
ness.  There,  too,  are  fiMsUities  of 
departure  fbr  almost  any  part  of  the 
globe.  **  Thence,"  siQrs  M.  Mannier, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  perplexity,  **  sail 
the  English  packets  which  coast,  in' 
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their  rapid  course,  the  whole  emerald 
chain  of  the  Antilles ;  thence,  the  Ame- 
rican steamers,  transporting  to  Chagres 
the  legions  of  pilgnms  attracted  bj 
the  worship  of  gold  to  the  Califor- 
nian  shrine;  thence,  French  and 
English  vessels,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
conTej  their  passengers  to  the  noble 
city  of  Nantes  or  the  spacious  har- 
bour of  Cadiz/'  Beset  bj  so  many 
seductions,  M.  Marmier  could  not  be 
expected  to  choose  the  nearest  way 
to  Paris.  Nor  did  he ;  and  therefore 
is  it  that,  noon  the  title-page  of  his 
l>ook,  Kio  (le  la  Plata  succeeds  the 
names  of  Canada,  United  States, 
Havana. 

Mr  John  Glanville  Taylor  is  a 
traveller  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
No  amateur  wanderer,  in  quest  of 
novelty  or  with  a  view  to  a  book,  ho 
crossed  the  Atlantic  (in  the  spring  of 
1841)  when  a  lad  of  eighteen,  to  seek 
his  fortune — as  appears  from  his  own 
account  of  the  matter — but  with 
miuing  more  particularly  in  view. 
Finding  nothing  to  do  in  the  States, 
lie  proceeded,  after  a  short  sojourn, 
to  Cuba,  to  investigate  the  pro^^pects 
of  a  newly -discovered  gold -vein. 
This  proving  unproductive,  he  entered 
iuto  partnership  with  a  planter  and 
slave-owner,  wasrninetl  by  thedrouj^ht 
and  famine  of  1^3-4,  served  as  over- 
seer of  a  sugar  plantation,  and,  finally, 
after  upwards  of  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  island,  returned  to  Eng- 
land via  New  York.  Tlie  volume 
containing  such  iM)rtions  of  his  adven- 
tures and  observations,  during  his 
absence  from  this  country,  as  he 
has  deemed  worth  recording,  is  manly 
in  tone,  tolerably  interesting  iu  sub- 
stance, and  contains,  here  and  there, 
.<craps  of  useful  information,  although 
the  authorV  opinions  are  sometimes 
crude  and  hastily  formed  — the  fault 
<»f  a  young  writer,  ami  yet  younger 
traveller.  His  downri;;lit  matter- of- 
fset vii'ws  often  contrast  amusingly 
^\irli  those  of  the  nn^re  ex^tcrienced 
niul  literary  Frenchman.  \s  a  tra- 
vel 1<t  r^entimental  rather  than  adven- 
tumus — as  a  writer  we  have  UMially 
tfiiiul  M.  Manuier  facile  rather  than 
fiisrin:itiiig.  and  often er  insipid  than 
prnphio.  In  his  biKjk:^  of  European 
tnivrl  tliere  U  a  lack  of  the  vivid 
ami  lively :  and  hi-*  Myle,  Ci»rrect 
ill.' I  n<.»l  uu 'raccful,  hus  vet  a  uiono- 
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tony  that  acts  somniferonsly  on  the 
reader.  His  work  on  America  is  an 
improvement  on  hia  previouB  pnb- 
lications.  The  nine  hundred  pages 
might  perhaps  have  been  compnsssidv 
with  advantage,  into  two-thirds  of 
the  space ;  but  still,  amidst  a  snper- 
abundance  of  words,  we  find  pointed 
and  interesting  passages,  and  ooca* 
sionally  an  original  view  of  men  and 
things  Transatlantic. 

Frenchmen  are  very  apt  to  express 
great  sympathy  with,  and  adminUioa 
of,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  arises  from  various  causes. 
Some  are  smitten  with  their  demo- 
cratic institutions;  some  exult  iu 
American  independence  as  a  triumph 
over  England ;  others  assume  a  share 
in  that  triumph,  on  account  of  French 
auxiliaries  iu  the  American  War; 
whilst  others,  again,  suffer  their  ima- 
ginations to  be  captivated  by  the 
wonderfully  rapid  rise  and  prodigious 
development  of  American  wealth  and 
power.  It  does  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  sentiment  and  fancy  to  get 
up  this  kind  of  love-at-a-distanoe. 
&lany  of  our  readers  remember  Biisa 
Edgeworth's  clever  tale  of  VAmU 
Inconnucy  where  a  romantic  yoong 
lady  conceives  a  violent  attachment 
for  the  authoress  of  a  sentimental 
novel,  corresponds  with  her  under  the 
name  of  Araminta,  makes  a  pilgrimage 
to  Wales  to  seek  her  in  a  cottage 
amidst  honeysuckles,  and  finally  has 
her  illiisious  destroyed  by  discovering 
her  in  a  two -pair- back  at  Bristolt 
putting  brandy  in  her  tea,  and  bully- 
ing a  lover  named  Nathaniel.  This  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  disenchantment  in 
store  for  those  Frenchmen  who,  after 
picturing  to  themselves  the  United 
States  as  a  democratic  Utopia,  the 
very  paradise  of  the  worshippers  of 
Liberty,  have  occasion  to  visit  the 
unseeu  land  of  their  aifections.  On 
arrival  iu  the  States,  nineteen  ont  of 
twenty  of  them  find  themselves  about 
as  comfortable  as  a  cat  in  a  kennel  of 
terriers.  They  are  not  spitefully 
worried,  certainly,  but  unintentionally 
they  are  most  awfully  annoyed.  In 
fact,  no  two  characters  can  be  more 
antagonistic  than  thost*  of  the  French- 
man und  American.  However  8troni{ 
Ills  predeterui illation,  the  former  fiudis 
it  impossible  to  be  pleased  in  the 
country  >\hcrc  he  had  foudly  aulid- 


Tnmaotbmiie  Tmritti.  H7 

much  gratificfttioQ.     Tba    obtain  flxMn  (ton  oClrar  lh«i.  mono- 

syllnbio  re|Ae8  to  his  qnettloBB  oon- 
oerning  the  plflCtti  tfaej  pass. 

^  With  ft  phlegm,  oonpftrad  to  whieh 
British   pfal^  is  jorfftl  TiTftdtj,  the 
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pated  so 

most  he  can  do  is  to  land  Yanicee 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  to  pass 
lighdy  over  the  details  of  manners  and 
customs  that  jar  with  all  his  notions 
of  propriety  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

^^  Before  I  pat  foot  on  shore,'*  says 
M.  Marmier,  '^I  felt  disposed  to  love 
that  American  land  whose  mere  aspeet 
makes  so  many  hearts  beat,  and 
gives  birth  to  so  many  hopes.*'  He 
may  love  the  land,  bat  he  very  soon 
lets  us  see  that  he  does  not  mach  like 
the  dwellers  upon  it.  AflDer  sketching 
their  bosy  habits  and  feverish  acti- 


Ameriean  eombines  an  inqolgfttii 
worthy  of  a  aavafB;  and  the  sttentfon 
which  was  denied  me  when  I  sought  a 
few  details  ooneeraing  the  seeaes  we 
travened,  was  soon  fixed  apon  me,  to 
my  grsat  diseomfort.  hy  varioiu  paits  of 
my  dress.  One  of  them  took  hold  of  my 
watdi-ehain,  withoat  the  least  oeiemonT, 
turned  aod  twisted  it  aboat  between  bJs 
dirty  ihigen,  then,  satisfied  with  the  ez- 


vity,    their    unremitting    porsnit    of    aminalion,  walked  sway  withont  altering 


lacre  and  contempt  of  an  intellectnal 
far  nientey  he  thus  contlnnes  his 
epistle  to  the  unknown  lady-corres- 
pondent to  whom  all  the  Lettres  ntr 
VAmhique  are  addressed : — 

^  It  woald  be  false  to  say  thai  soeh 
vigorous  oommeroial  fiMuUies,  and  soeh 
habits,  ooDBtitate  an  amiable  people;  and 
truly  I  woald  not  wish-  yon  to  live 
amongst  them,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  tiiey 
will  e?er  leave  in  my  Heart  one  of  those 
tender  memories  which  I  still  retahi  of     with  it,  palled  oat  a  hnrible  knitted  h^u 


word.  Another,  seated  beside  ne, 
suddenly  exclaimed — '  Tou  have  got  a 
Paris  htUf*  and  fbrtlhwith  took  It  offmy 
heady  elosed  and  opened  the  springs, 
showed  it  to  one  of  his  neighbonn.  and, 
when  they  had  both  looked  at  It  Lulde 
and  oat,  gave  it  back  into  my  haadsL  A 
moment  later,  having  to  pay  my  bill  to 
the  steward,  I  was  so  aidbrtonate  as  to 
open  my  parse—a  beaatifhl  little  pons 
of  oherry-eoloaxed  silk  and  gold.  Invlh- 
wlth  an  American  fell  violently  in  love 


the  dear  natives  of  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia, and  even  of  the  Turks,  who  aft 
8ach  worthy  people." 

M.  Marmier,  we  may  here  observe, 
is  constitutionally  tender.  A  pensive 
softness  is  the  general  characteristic 
of  his  writings.  He  is  addicted  to 
moonlight ;  the  sight  of  a  wooden  hnt 
in  a  snnny  nook  of  the  Hudson  sets 
him  dreaming  about  love  in  a  cottage, 
and  quoting  Tom  Moore  with  in£f- 
ferent  orthography ;  in  his  moments 
of  melancholy  he  loves  to  muse  by 
the  river-side,  and  repeat  to  himself  a 
certain  ditty  about  roses,  rivulets,  and 
nightingales,  which  he  picked  up  in 
Canada.  With  such  gentle  tastes, 
something  more  than  a  trifle  is  needed 
to  betray  him  into  wrath  and  sarcasm. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy  of  his 
organisation  evidently  makes  him 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  shocked  by  cer- 
tain Yankee  qualities  and  habits. 
One  of  the  first  annoyances  he  ex- 
periences is  from  the  curiosity  of  his 
fellow-passengers  on  board  a  Hudson 
steamboat.  He  feels  it  the  more  that 
be  has  just  suffered  from  their  tad- 
tumity,  and  found  it  impossible  to 


and  propoeed  a  barter.  I  laoi^bed 
face.  I  hid  my  purse,  but  he  s^  pewe 
outed  me.  At  last  I  ground  betwten  my 
teeth,  Taakee  &shionya  d — -^  vriUda 
made  him'  step  back  a  pace  or  two.  To 
avoid  being  thus  beset,  I  put  my  hat  Into 
its  box,  and  covered  my  head  with  a  ci^; 
I  put  my  watch-chain  into  my  pocket, 
buttoned  my  waistcoat  over  my  breast- 
pin, and,  thanks  to  these  preeaatloiis,  I 
could  at  last  walk  about  anid  sit  on  dede 
withoat  being  exposed  to  stapid  impor- 
tunity.'' 

It  may  be  said  that  M.  Marmier  is 
hardly  IndnlgMit  enough  to  the  honest 
Yankees,  to  whose  cimoelty  the  sight 
of  a  live  frenchman,  in  trinkets  imd 
a  Gibns  hat,  and  ^  fresh  as  imported,* 
was  donbtless  a  strong  stimnlant.  A 
countrywoman  of  his  {bj  conneetions, 
habits,  and  residence,  althon^  not  bj 
birth)  has  described,  in  a  yery  charm- 
ing work,*  similar  traits  in  a  more 
tolerant  tone.  She  also  was  hi  a 
steamboat  on  the  Hudson,  when  she 
suddenly  ftmnd  herself  snrronndedf  or 
rather  asssUed,  tiy  a  crowd  of  women, 
who  wonderindy  contemplated  an 
embroidery  In  DrilUant  oolonre  with 
which  she  was  ocenpied. 


*  La  Havaae.    Par  Hadame  la  Cwitssss  Haauji. 
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**  After  an  examination  of  some  minntea' 
duration,^  sayi  Madame  de  Merlin, "  thej 
8eized  upon  the  tapestrj  without  looking 
at  me  or  making  the  least  apology,  as  if 
the  knees  on  which  it  rested  had  been 
the  traj  of  a  work-box;  then  alternately 
taking  possession  of  wools,  scissors, 
thimble,  they  passed  them  from  hand  to 
hand  without  taking  the  slightest  heed  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  belonged.  At 
last  the  boldest  amongst  them  carried  off 
the  embroidery  and  disappeared.  I 
begged  my  companion  to  follow  her,  and 
ascertain  what  she  meant  to  do  with  it. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  brought  it  back, 
after  showing  it  to  her  friends,  who  were 
below  in  the  cabin.  Soon  a  second  group 
of  women  accosted  me ;  one  of  them, 
witliout  the  slightest  preamble  or  polite 
prefkce,  asked  me  if  1  were  French.  On 
my  reply  in  the  affirmative, — '  We  nerer 
see  yuur  countrywomen  in  these  Iparts,' 
said  she; '  you  please  us.  Do  all  French- 
women resemble  you  I '  Tlien  she  ran  to 
fetch  her  husband,  and  planted  him  be- 
fore me  like  a  sentry,  showing  me  to  him 
as  she  might  havo  done  a  curious  bird. 
What  think  you  of  this  sarage  curiosity 
of  the  women  of  the  West,  of  the.se 
strange  manners  and  artless  avowals  t 
Thoy  have  something  confiding  and  pri- 
mitive which  pleases  me." 

I^nicut  to  the  deficiencies  of 
American  women,  the  amiable  and 
accumpliihcd  Counters  Merlin  ex- 
presses plainly*  and  forcibly  her  dis- 
gust at  the  manners  of  the  men.  M. 
Marmier  echoes  her  complaint:*.  Not 
so  Mr  Taylor,  who  visited  America 
at  an  age  when  all  that  is  novel 
pleases,  and  who  can  see  no  fault  in 
the  natives.  lie  reluctantly  admits 
thrir  divss  to  be  a  little  precise,  and 
their  manners  rather  graver  than  he 
likes  ;  in  their  cities  and  societies  he 
complains  of  a  lack  of  cordiality,  and 
«»f  the  scarcity  of  dinner-parties.  He 
thinks  tobacco -die  wing  a  nasty  habit, 
although  hedonbts  not  that  to  others 
it  m.iy  soein  just  the  reverse.  But  he 
totally  denies  that  Americans  are  at 
all  inqui^^itive,  and  refutes,  quite  to 
his  own  sati:>faction,  the  ra^h  asser- 
tions of  those  European  travellers 
>\Iio  have  declared  the  bulk  of  them 
to  bo  co.irse  and  gluttonous  feeders, 
lu  tlie  enthusiasm  of  his  vindication, 
ln»  says  that,  *'  far  from  being  guilty 
of  pliiit«»ny,  they  appear  to  eat  merely 
to  live,  and  may  Im.'  blamed  rather 
for  >«'e!nin;;  to  care  ton  little  for  the 
goo'l  things  of  this  life."  The  Kuglldh- 


man,  according  to  Mr  Taylor,  ia  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  American  in 
this  respect,  and  the  Spaniard  has  hit 
the  happy  medium.  Here  Is  what  M. 
Marmier  says  upon  the  subject : — 

"  Whilst  I  thus  gossip  with  you,  as  if 
I  were  seated  in  an  arm-chair  at  your 
chimney  corner,  I  forget  the  dining-room 
already  noted,  the  bill  of  fare  printed  on 
Tellum  paper,  the  smart  waiters  in  round 
jackets  and  white  aprons,  exactly  like 
those  at  Vefour's.  My  fellow-trarcllera 
are  far  from  a  similar  forgetfulness  of  one 
of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  the  steamer. 
Some  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  eame  on 
board,  paid  it  a  long  visit,  and  soon  re- 
turned thither  for  the  second  time.  Is  it 
not  Urillat-Savarin  who  has  said — ^  Else- 
where men  eat,  at  Paris  only  do  they 
know  how  to  dine.'  Had  he  seen  this 
country,  he  would  Iiave  said  —  '  Here 
men  do  not  eat,  they  devour.'  The  word 
is  hardly  expressive  enough.  Better  to 
understand  the  full  force  I  wish  to  give 
it,  please  to  refer  to  Buffon  under  the 
heading  Plki.'  and  Skurk.  You  will  then, 
perhaps,  have  some  idea  of  American  vo- 
racity. Here  is  the  usual  order  of  the 
daily  \neals  in  the  United  States  : — Be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  bell,  a  gong,  or  some  other 
noi»y  instrument,  announces  breakfkst. 
Thitf  coui^ivts  of  joints  of  roast-beef,  ox- 
tongue:*, duckK,  and  fowls,  accompanied 
with  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  and 
other  light  dishes.  Tlie  Americans  msh 
to  table  like  starring  animals.  It  ia 
really  the  only  suitable  comparison. 
Heedless  of  hi.s  neighbours,  careless  of 
the  most  ordinary  rules  of  European 
politeness,  each  man  draws  towards 
himself  every  di^h  within  his  reach,  and 
piles  upon  one  or  two  plates  enormous 
pyramid.-^  of  meat,  butter,  and  vegetables. 
Then  he  works  away  with  hands  and 
teeth,  as  if  Iii'>  moment'!  were  nnmbered^ 
without  itpeaking,  almost  without  draw- 
ing breath,  but  following  with  haggard 
eyes  the  dishes  that  travel  away  from 
him,  and  liaqtooniog  them  as  soon  as  tbey 
come  within  reach,  to  seize  upon  a  f^ih 
supply. 

**  Thiif  fir:*t  operation  finished,  the 
American  lights  a  cigar:  goes  to  the  place 
where  lipirits  are  soM,  which  is  here 
called  the  bar-ro«im ;  tosses  otf  a  glass  of 
whi-ky  or  Madeira,  and  sets  himself  to 
ruminate  fill  the  hour  of  noon.  Noon  is 
very  far  tiff,  and  many  are  unable  to  get 
through  this  mortal  interval  of  four  bonn 
without  a  .second  and  third  visit  to  the 
dear  bar-ro4>in,  after  which  they  ruminate 
again.  The  bell  announces  luncheon, 
consisting  of  »oup,  a  box  of  sardines,  eold 
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meat,  batUr,  and  s  lamp  of  cfaeest.  At 
ihree  o'clock,  another  ti^  on  the  tom- 
tom—the best,  the  most  desired  of  all; 
it  proclaims  dinner,  of  which  the  two 
preceding  repasts  were  bat  the  modest 
preface.  This  time  the  table  is  ooTored 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  Taat 
dishes,  containing  enormous  roasted  Joints, 
highly-spiced  sanoes,prodigioas  paddings. 
The  same  appetite  as  at  breakfast,  we 
same  universal  silence.  No  sounds  but 
the  clatter  of  knife  and  fork,  and  the 
•crunching  of  bones  between  impatient 
Jaws.  So  great  is  the  hurry  in  whieh 
this  third  repast  is  got  through,  that  the 
diners  do  not  even  think  of  wiping  their 
knires  before  plunging  them  into  the  salt 
or  batter,  and  napkins  are  habitually 
thrown  aside,  for  the  manifest  reason  that 
the  use  of  the  napkin  entails  a  loss  of 
time.  Yet  these  people  laugh  at  Turks 
for  using  neither  spoons  nor  forks  at- their 
meals.  I  remember  to  hare  eaten  a  few 
dinners  with  Turks,  and  I  declare  that 
they  were  models  of  cleanliness  compared 
to  those  at  which  I  hare  been  compelled 
to  assist  in  American  hotels  and  steamers. 

"  Dinner  over,  the  rest  of  the  day  Is 
long  to  get  through.  Accordingly,  to- 
wards seYen  o'clock,  you  hear,  for  the 
fourth  time,  the  blessed  bell  inviting 
the  inmates  of  the  building  to  a  enp  of 
tea  or  coffee,  accompanied  by  cold  game 
or  salted  meats,  after  which  Tisits  to  the 
bar-room  may  be  recommenced  ad  libi" 
turn. 

''To  see  these  men  of  business  thns 
rush  to  table,  and  stow  away  a  whole 
cargo  of  miscellaneous  viands  in  less  time 
than  a  Spaniard  takes  to  imbibe  a  single 
cup  of  chocolate,  one  might  imagine  thiat 
they  consider  every  minute  passed  in  the 
dining-room  as  so  much  time  lost,  and 
that  they  are  in  desperate  haste  to  return 
to  their  counting-house,  and  bury  them- 
selves in  ledgers  and  day-books.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  on  leaving  the  eating-room  I 
have  almost  invariably  found  every  man 
of  them  with  his  body  on  one  chair,  and 
liis  feet,  raised  to  a  level  with  his  head, 
on  the  back  of  another,  I  am  bound  to 
conclude  that  it  is  not  business,  bnt  an 
unparalleled  voracity,  which  induces  them 
to  feed  at  steeple-chase  pace. 

**  Many  travellers  who  here,  In  the 
States,  are  considered  very  impertinent, 
l>ut  who  nevertheless  write  with  the 
most  amiable  intentions,  attribute  the 
cold  taciturnity  of  Americans  to  their 
preoccupation  with  commercial  combina- 
tions or  political  affairs.  I  believe  that, 
without  doing  them  injustice,  one  might 


▼try  often  attrflwie  it  to  llie  kboiir  of 
the  dlgeali?e  ergaaa,  put  fbnr  tiaee 
a-day  to  a  leveie  task,  aad  wIMi 
frequently,  in  their  fatigoe,  reqnire  the 
employment  <^  aoda-water,  and  almoit 
eontinnaUy  the  aerid  and  hldeone  nuwrti- 
eatlon  of  a  roll  of  tdbaeoo.  The  fi^t  is, 
that  in  general  the  Amerieian  is  mndi 
more  silent  than  the  Turk.  There  is  also 
this  dUferenoe  between  them — ^the  Turk, 
seated  on  a  earpet,  with  his  aOken  mX, 
his  long  beard,  his  large  tnrban,  appears 
nobly  inddent  or  gently  meditative,  and 
the  stranger's  eye  may  rest  with  plen- 
snre  on  his  ealm  and  benevolent  physi- 
ognomy ;  the  filenoe  of  the  Amerieao,  on 
the  eontrary,  is  gloomy  and  uneasy,  dry 
and  hard,  (see  et  dur.)  His  eonntenanee 
Is  pUnied,  his  movements  are  stiff  and 
angular.  His  repose  is  not  the  happy 
placidity  of  the  Oriental,  or  of  the  sontft- 
em  Enropean — ^the  enjoyment  of  K^  the 
pleaanre  of  the  siesta ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
proetratlon,  agitated  ftom  time,  to  time 
by  a  feveneh  moToment" 

The  following  sketch  Ib  certtln^ 
not  Terj  flattmng.  After  Utyiog 
down  the  rather  novel  propoBittoo« 
that  man  is  one  of  the  nglieet  of 
created  animals,  M.  Marmler  pro- 
oeedfl  to  prove  the  ijaeriean  tke  vgUest 
of  all  dvilleed  races  of  men  :-- 

^  Pletnre  to  yourself,  if  yon  pleaof^  a 
lean  flgnre  with  boor  wrists,  Ibet  of 
dimensions  that  wonld  for  ever  tamlth 
the  sentcheon  of  a  gentleman,  a  hat 
stuek  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  itralfht 
hair  ;  a  dieek  swollen,  not  by  an  aoisi* 
dental  oold,  bat  firom  morning  till  ni|^t 
by  a  lamp  of  tobaoeo ;  lips  stained  yellow 
by  the  Jniee  of  the  same  plant ;  a  Uaek 
coat  with  narrow  skirts,  a  tumbled  ahirt» 
the  gloves  of  a  gendarme,*  tronsers  in 
harmony  witii  the  rest  of  the  equlpmenly 
and  yoB  will  have  before  yon  tiie  ezaet 
portrait  of  a  thoronghbred  Yankee.'* 

All  this  wonld  shock  Mr  TajIoT. 
Substantially,  however,  It  is  tnie 
enou^.  Seidsfield,  himself  a  natn* 
ralised  American,  and  a  warm  ad* 
mirer  of  the  institutions  of  his  adopted 
coontiy,  has  sketched  scenes  veiy 
simlbur  to  M.  Marmier's  delineatkms 
of  hotel  and  steamboat  life— life  in 


those  places  of  resort  behig  metty 
eqnallj  divided  between  the  dining- 
table,  the  bar,  and  the  spittoon.  Ha« 
milton,  Marryat,  Mrs  TroIIope,  and 
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other  keen  obsenrera  and  able  writen,* 
have  enabled  ns  to  dbpense  with  the 
accounts  of  foreign  travelleni  in  the 
States.  Bnt  still  the  verdict  passed 
npon  the  citiiens  of  the  Great  Re- 
pnblic  by  an  educated  and  intelligent 
Frenchman  ninst  always  possess 
weight  and  interest.  Were  M.  Mar- 
nier an  irritable  or  gmmbling  tra- 
veller, one  might  think  it  right  to 
receive  his  impressions  with  caution  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  ail  his  pre- 
vious books  that  we  have  seen,  he 
has  shown  himself  so  indulgent  and 
easy  to  please,  that  it  is  impossible  to 

refuse  him  credit  when  he  adopts  a        uj^  entho.i«»,-  .he  sayi^ 
different  tone,  and  abandons  his  babi-     j„^,^     ,  ,^      i^         j^  ^5  j^ 
tual    suavity    for_  such    seventy    of    ^^^  hid  difficulty  in  recogDimng  the  na- 
tion that  talks  by  meaiare  and  walks  by 


a  new  tofinrs  wherewith  to  piopitlala 
the  goddeei  8iwa,  1  will  lead  bin  to 
America,  to  travel  by  the  Cnmberiand 
atage." 

^(adame  dc  Merlin,  certainly  a  reiy 
amiable  and  hardy  traveller,  slow  to 
feel  small  annoyances  or  to  cenanre 
foreign  habits,  b  nnable  to  conceal 
her  disgust  at  some  of  the  practScei 
which  so  shocked  M.  Marnier.  She 
went  out  to  New  York  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Fanny  Elssler,  and  was 
present  at  her  first  appearance  in  that 
city. 


sarcasm  as  he  may  have  at  command. 
Wc  have  seen  him  annoyed  and  dis- 
gusted on  board  the  steamers ;  pre- 
sently we  find  him  put  to  the  torture 
in  an  American  stage : — 

"  The  railway  left  me  at  Cumberlan«l, 
antl  handed  me  over  to  the  stage-ooach. 
Probably  yon  do  not  know  what  a  stage- 
coach is  in  thifl  country.  It  is  a  wooden 
box  placed  on  four  wheelfl,  and  intende«l 
to  convey  travellers  along  roads  which 
the  locomotive  has  not  yet  favoured  with 
its  rixitn.  But  what  a  box,  aod  what  a 
road  :  We  were  nine,  packed  together 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  jolting  throuf^h 
the  rnttf  and  bounding  over  the  stones  as 
if  we  had  been  afilirted  with  St  Vitus's 
dan;*e.  Add  to  these  comforts  the  de- 
lightfnl  society  of  seven  gracefnl  Ameri- 
cans chewing,  spitting,  and  (in  order  to 
be  more  at  their  ease)  taking  of  tkrir 
boot9.  A  timid,  delicnte  young  girl, 
seated  in  one  of  the  comers  of  thi?  infa- 
mou!4  box,  suffered  in  silence,  and  the 
next  moniing  we  fonnd  her  in  a  swoon. 
For  my  part,  I  passed  the  night  in  toi*^- 
ing  to  one  side  or  the  other  an  enormous 
dirty  body  which  confiLintly  fell  bark 
upon  me,  and  two  euonnou<t  legn  whioh 
seemed  determineil  lo  crush  mine.  An- 
su redly,  if  a  severe  penance  can,  accord- 
ing t<»  pxpiatory  doi;maf>.  cleanse  ut*  from 
our  ^ins  my  soul  ought,  after  thete 
twenty-four  honr«  of  coach  inc.  to  he  a  i 
pure  as  that  of  the  newborn  child;  and  if 
ever  I  meet  an  Indian  fakeer  in  quest  of 


springs.  But  soon  these  men,  with  hat 
on  head  and  coat  off,  lying  down  apon 
their  seats,  and  who,  after  plaeiag  their 
heavy-nailed  shoes  on  the  gronnd,  cave- 
lessly  rested  their  wooIlen-etoekia^Ml 
feet  on  the  back  of  their  neighboort' 
chairs,  reminded  me  that  I  was  in  the 
United  SUtes.*' 

On  entering  the  railway  between 
Now  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
Countess  fonnd  it — 

**  Full  of  men  and  newspapen»  the  fbfei 
carrying  the  latter.  There  were  sizty-iv* 
travellers.  Wlien  I  went  in,  every  place 
seemed  full,  and  no  one  stirred.  I  had  a 
right  to  my  place,  for  which  I  had  paid 
beforehand.  The  conductor  addrtwid  a 
few  words  to  one  of  the  occupants  of  a 
bench  intended  for  four  persons,  bnt 
which  was  then  occupied  but  by  three. 
The  traveller  continued  to  read,  and  paid 
not  the  least  attention  to  what  was  said 
to  him.  Second  appeal,  same  ioeeasi- 
bility.  Tlien  the  conductor  pushed  him. 
He  yielded  to  this  third  and  ener- 
getic summons,  but  without  raising  hie 
head  from  his  newspaper,  and  M  if  he 
hail  been  displaced  by  a  jolt  of  the  car- 
riage. This  passenger  was  the  only  one 
who  wore  gloves.  One  mnst  see  this 
nation  to  form  an  idea  of  Its  mannen. 
Here  a  man  lets  himself  be  pushed, 
elbowed,  hustled,  and  suffers  his  toes  to 
be  trodden  upon,  without  wiucing;  what 


*  Ar.iouffst  these,  Professor  James  Johnston  now  takes  honourable  rank.  Hit 
valuable  SottM  oh  AWfA  Amtrita  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  in  the  present  article 
—  ad ui tiling  even  that  they  cuold  with  propriety  have  been  included  in  a  review  of 
work-i  of  a  lii{hter  and  more  ephemeral  character.  His  volumes,  which  addrem 
tliom-ielres  particularly  to  the  agriculturist  and  emigrant,  arc  replete  with  useful 
information,  and  we  Oiall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  their 
instructi\ .'  and  interesting  contents. 
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18  Btill  more  astonishing,  he  sees  people 
lean  npon  hie  wife  before  his  eyes,  and 
endures  all  these  insults  with  stoical 
tranquillity — the  contrary  would  appear 

absurd  or  ridiculous During 

the  journey,  my  neighbour  thought  pro- 
per to  rest  his  back  against  my  shoulder. 
I  gently  told  him  of  it.  He  took  no 
heed,  and  preserved  his  position— not 
with  any  impertinent  intention,  but  be- 
cause he  found  himself  comfortable.  At 
sight  of  this,  my  young  companion,  a 
Spaniard  by  blood,  a  Frenchman  by  edu- 
cation, turned  red  and  pale  alternately; 
his  lips  were  compressed,  his  eyes  flashed. 
I  was  frightened;  but  suddenly,  assuming 
an  air  of  calmness,  he  extended  his 
hands,  placed  them  on  the  back  of  my 
boorish  neighbour,  and  pushed  him  quietly 
into  his  place. 

"  Mf  I  had  put  myself  in  a  passion 
with  him/  he  afterwards  said  to  me,  '  he 
would  never  have  understood  why.' 

"  *  And  you  would  have  been  wrong,' 
added  Mr  W — n ;  '  how  can  one  be  angry 
with  people  who  would  think  it  quite 
natural  that  you  should  behave  in  the 
same  way  to  their  wives  and  daughters  ?' " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr  Taylor, 
at  his  age,  and  in  his  superficial 
glance  at  the  United  States,  shonld 
have  overlooked  a  point  of  American 
character  which  particularly  strikes 
M.  Marmier,  the  poet  and  dilettante, 
and  Madame  de  Merlin,  the  high- 
bred and  intellectual  woman.  This 
is,  the  general  sacrifice,  to  the 
positively  and  materially  useful,  of 
those  pursuits  and  refinements  which 
are  the  grace  and  embellishment  of 
human  existence.  The  neglect  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  absence  of  feeling  for  the 
beautiful,  are  there  the  result  of  the 
ardour  for  speculation  and  the  all- 
absorbing  pursuit  of  dollars. 

"  The  artist,"  says  Madame  de  Merlin, 
"  is  assimilated  to  the  artisan,  and  art  is 
measured  by  the  yard,  like  merchandise. 
They  do  not  cultivate  music  or  painting, 
or  even  flowers.  Do  you  wish  to  inhale 
the  perfume  of  a  flower  ?  you  must  buy 
it  at  a  high  price:  it  is  an  article  of  trade, 
and  only  to  be  found  at  the  nurseryman's. 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  picture  in  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  in  the  Pan- 
theon, where  several  memorable  epochs 
of  the  American  Revolution  are  rudely 
represented  upon  some  old  pannels  of 
wall.  In  this  country,  all  that  is  beauti- 
ful is  forbidden  :  the  beautiful  is  not 
useful.  The  grace  of  the  human  form, 
music,  poetry,  painting,  flowers,  are 
blessings   vouchsafed  by   Providence  to 


man  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  his  days 
of  mooming,  to  alleriate  the  borthen 
of  his  chains;  they  are  gleams  of  joy 
amidst  long  yean  of  straggle,  brilliant 
flashes  through  the  gloom  of  night;  they 
are  the  luxury  of  human  life." 

Less  elegant  and  eloquent  than 
Madame  de  Merlin,  M.  Marmier  re- 
sumes in  greater  detail,  bat  with  equal 
force,  nearly  the  same  idea : — 

^  The  Americans  may  say  to  me,  '  We 
are  not  a  polite  people,  it  is  true ;  we  seek 
not  to  be  affable  or  attentive,  it  must  be 
owned ;  and  the  foreigner  who  comes 
amongst  us  may  well  be  shocked  by  our 
coldness.  Bat  if  we  disdain,  as  frivolous, 
the  elegant  habits  of  Earopean  society^ 
we  have  an  audacity  of  enterprise,  and  a 
rapidity  of  action,  which  must  astonish 
Europe.  To  start  from  the  spot  where 
we  now  are  (on  the  Hudson.)  In  less 
than  forty  years,  we  have  covered  this 
desert  river  with  steamers  and  vessels  of 
every  kind,  we  have  cleared  and  peopled 
its  banks,  converted  its  hamlets  into 
flourishing  cities,  dug  harbours  and 
canals,  laid  down  railroads,  given  life, 
movement,  and  commercial  prosperity  to 
the  whole  district.  Before  us  is  Albany, 
which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
mere  fort,  and  which  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  forty-two  thousand  soaU ;  and 
down  yonder  is  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  New  York,  the  first  in  the  world  after 
Liverpool.  Nothing  equals  the  spring  of 
our  activity  and  the  boldness  of  our  con- 
ceptions. Things  that  you  in  France 
take  years  to  combine,  and  which  yon 
lengthily  discuss  in  the  tribune  and  the 
newspapers,  we  accomplish  in  a  turn  of 
the  hand.  In  a  couple  of  months  we 
shall  establish  a  line  of  steamers  to  Havre, 
and  another  to  England.  Already  we 
have  similar  communication  with  Ger- 
many by  the  port  of  Bremen,  with  the 
Antilles  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Not  a 
comer  of  the  globe  is  there  where  our 
flag  does  not  wave.  How  many  projects 
have  there  not  been  elaborated  in  your 
old  Europe  for  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama )  England  and 
France  sent  thither  their  engineers,  who 
published  long  reports — reports  which 
were  examined  by  councils  of  ministers, 
submitted  to  commissions,  and  finally 
shelved  in  pabUo  offices.  At  New  York, 
two  or  three  merchants  formed  ao  asso- 
ciation, which  decided,  in  two  or  three 
days,  that  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should 
be  crossed  by  a  railroad.  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  Already  the  workmen 
are  on  the  ground ;  another  year,  and  the 
United  States'  steam-engine  will  connect 
the  two  oceans.' 
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**  1  recogDiie,"  sayi  M.  MArmier, "  th* 
joitice  of  such  reasuniog,  and  1  bow  mj 
hea<i  before  tbis  power  of  homan  geniua 
applied  to  the  wonders  of  industry.  Dot, 
O  worthy  Vankeea,  Scripture  says  that 
*  man  thall  not  live  by  bread  alime,* — tho 
heart  and  the  mind  have  other  require- 
ments. Unlens  our  mind  be  absorbed  in 
the  moTementa  of  a  high-pressure  steam- 
engine,  and  our  heart  changed  into  a 
bank-note,  there  will  always  remain  to 
us  pleasing  reverien,  thoughts  of  art  ami 
poetry,  the  enjoyments  of  social  life  and 
of  expantiive  affections,  which  all  the 
efforts  of  your  courage  and  the  success  of 
jour  toil  ean  nerer  replace." 

Appositely  to  Madame  de  Merlin's 
slighting  mention  of  the  pictares  of 
Revolutionary  scenes,  comes  in  a  pas- 
sage from  M.  Mamiier*s  first  volume, 
relating  to  the  Americans*  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  their  military 
glories. 

<'At  Plattsburg,  situated  where  the 
Saranao  enterii  Lake  Cliamplain,  there  is 
a  chance  that  the  American,  who  has 
passed  whole  hours  without  heeding  you, 
and  who  has  hitherto  receired  your  ad- 
vances like  a  dog  in  a  bad  humour,  will 
suddenly  embelli«li  his  metallic  physiog- 
nomy with  a  jovial  smile,  and  approach 
you  with  a  complaibant  air.  For  he 
longs  to  tell  you  of  the  victory  gained 
near  this  town  by  the  Americans,  in  the 
year  181 4,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Macdonough,  over  the  English  troops;  and 
he  narrates  the  story  with  so  many  de- 
tails, and  fluch  an  emphasis,  that  you  at 
last  wish  he  would  relapse  into  his  habi- 
tual silence. 

'^Tlie  Americans,  like  the  RnMians, 
hive  a  national  pride  surpassing  all  ex- 
pression. They  cannot,  like  the  Kus- 
siaiis,  talk  of  their  old  traditions  ;  nor 
liave  they,  like  them,  ancient  monuments 
of  a  veucrablo  character,  and  modem 
ones  of  grand  aspect.  They  have  not, 
like  the  soldiers  of  Snwarrow  and  Alex- 
ander, conquered  a  valiant  reputation 
upon  the  chief  battle-firMd  of  Europe. 
Neither  hare  they  the  literature  of  Rus- 
sia, so  artless  in  iu  popular  poetry,  so 
ori){inal  in  the  compositions  of  Pui^hkin 
and  Gogol.  Hut  little  do  they  care  wliat 
exists  in  other  conntriee.  They  have  the 
happincM  to  beliereallothcr  nations  very 
inferior  to  them,  and  all  the  imai^ination 
that  the  perpetual  u<e  of  figures  haa  left 
them  in  a»;rci'ahly  employed  in  rais>ing  the 
airy  edifire  of  their  glory.  Their  least 
sncceM  is  an  event  which  must  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  the  whole  world.  A 
battle  in  which  they  have  taken  a  banner 
and  slain  thirty  men  is  a  second  Marengo. 


The  name  of  their  General  Seott  ia  to  be 
iranamitted  to  posterity  with  the  mho 
lustra  as  that  of  Alexander  or  Cmtar  ; 
and  not  a  soldier  who  aarred  iu  Um  war 
against  Mexico  but  is  a  Napoleon  on  » 
small  scale.  When  they  talk  of  thair 
country  and  of  its  progress,  the  ordinary 
vocabulary  is  too  weak  fur  their  enthu- 
siasm. They  are  fain  to  seek  extraor- 
dinary epithets,  words  which  the  leamad 
Johnson  never  admitted  into  his  diction- 
ary. They  remind  me  of  the  Italian 
cicerone  who  exclaimed,  when  showing  % 
picture  of  Albauo  to  a  traveller,  'Ah^ 
Signor!  quetto  k  u%  maettrOf  e  «ii  gramdt 
pittore,  e  UH  vittoru$imo  ! ' 

*'I  accorJmgly  heard,  iVom  one  end  to 
the  other,  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Platts- 
burg, after  which  my  officious  American^ 
satisfied  probably  with  my  attention, 
made  me  a  bow — a  rare  cironmatance  ! 
I  even  believe — a  still  rarer  event — that 
he  made  a  motion  as  if  to  raise  his  hand 
to  his  hat.  Then,  having  no  other 
Homeric  epic  to  narrate,  he  took  himself 
off,  and  left  me  opposite  to  the  shorea  of 
the  Cliamplain,  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
meditation." 

Thus  left  to  his  reflections,  M. 
Mannier  grows  pathetic— as  is  not 
unfrequontly  the  case  with  him — and 
feels  bis  heart  oppressed  with  an  nn* 
sneakable  sadness,  and  gives  ns  n 
1  rencli  prose  version  of  some  German 
verses  by  Tieck,  which  he  might  Jiut 
as  well  have  omitted,  as  also  some 
gossip  about  the  moon  and  other 
analogous  matters,  which  merelj 
serves  to  swell  his  book,  and  will 
inevitably  be  passed  unread  by  eveiy 
sane  reader.  However,  we  mtist  take 
the  gentleman  as  we  find  him,  and 
sift,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  when  the  latter  occa- 
sionally predominates.  Prescntlj  be 
relapses  from  the  pathetic  into  the 
sarcastic,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  United 
States,  which  reminded  Jiim  a  good 
deal  of  that  of  France.  There  were 
certain  points  of  difference,  however. 
Tho  American  deputies,  he  says, 
"chewed  tobacco  verv  Agreeably^ 
and  spot  with  remarkable  dexterity 
to  adi^tance  of  fifteen  paces,**— tbrongn 
a  kevholc  at  that  distance,  we  have 
heard  it  assort od,  but  do  not  gua- 
rantee the  fact.  Even  Mr  Taylor 
but  imperfectly  conceals  his  disgust 
at  the  '*  antique  vases,  vulgarly  called 
spittoons,'"  placed  beside  the  desk  of 
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each  member  of  Congress.  From  the 
senate-house  to  the  President's  levee 
is  but  a  step.  It  is  taken  by  M. 
Marmier  nnder  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  a  lady,  to  do  honour  to 
whose  introduction  he  put  on,  he  tells 
as,  his  whitest  cravat  and  his  blackest 
coat.  But  soon  he  perceived  that 
this  garb  of  ceremony  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  motley  costumes 
that  thronged  the  White  House  at 
Wasliington.  Frocks  of  every  colour 
were  there,  and  vests  of  every  cut, 
but  of  coats  very  few. 

"  There  was  no  servant  at  the  door  or 
in  the  antechamber.  We  walked  at  once 
into  the  saloon,  where  the  President  was 
on  his  legs,  fulfilling  the  arduous  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  without  respect  for  his 
age  and  for  the  dignity  of  his  military 
services,  by  the  arrogant  republic.  My 
amiable  conductress  advanced  towards 
him.  He  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 
'  How  do  you  do  ? '  She  named  me,  he 
turned  towards  me,  holding  out  his  hand, 
and  saying  *  How  do  you  do  1  *  A  crowd 
of  visitors  came  up;  he  shook  hands  with 
them  all,  repeating  '  How  do  you  do  I ' 
These  amiable  salutations  bidding  fkir  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged,  my  charming 
introductress  thought  I  had  enough  of  it, 
and  took  me  up  to  the  President's  daugh- 
ter, who  welcomed  me  with  the  never- 
failing  '  How  do  you  do  1 '  After  which 
we  went  to  vralk  about  another  saloon 
with  a  crowd  of  individuals  who  were 
parading  it  in  pairs  in  silent  procession  ; 
women,  such  as  exist  nowhere  but  in 
Henri  Monnier's  comedies,  and  men  to 
whom  you  would  fear  to  grant  admit- 
tance into  your  anteroom.  For  opening 
his  marble  palace  once  a-week  to  this 
plebeian  crowd, for  courteously  salutingall 
these  ladies  who  keep  stalls,  for  shaking 
hands  with  some  hundreds  of  unclean 
citizens,  the  republic  gives  its  President 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty-flre  thou- 
sand francs  a  year.    It  is  poor  pay  1 " 

The  pittance  certainly  appears 
paltry,  contrasted  with  the  more 
ample  allowance  of  a  French  presi- 
dent ;  but  the  two  cases  will  hardly 
admit  of  a  comparison,  nor  does  M. 
Marmier  draw  one.  There  is  evi- 
dently very  little  of  the  republican  in 
his  composition ;  we  should  rather 
take  him  for  one  of  the  class  which 
iSI.  Louis  Blanc's  followere  designate, 
in  picturesque  abbreviation,  as  arisios; 
and  indeed  he  makes  no  secret  of  his 
aversion  to  what  he  terms  demago- 
yuery—a  word    which    is    probably 


not  to  be  found  either  in  Boyer  or 
Walker,  but  which  some  of  our 
ballad-writing  friends  may  possibly 
think  no  bad  rhyme  to  rogueiy. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  find  our  errant  French- 
man steaming  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  At 
Cincinnati,  when  about  to  embark 
on  a  steamer  pompously  advertised 
as  "The  splendid  and  fast-running 
John  Hancock,*'  he  is  somewhat 
startled  by  a  conversation  between 
two  Americans,  from  which  he 
gathers  that  the  said  "  Hancock  ^ 
is  a  worthless  boat,  whose  boilers 
have  been  condemned  by  the  inspec- 
tor, and  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies refuse  to  take,  but  out  of  whose 
rotten  hull  and  rickety  engines  the 
considerate  proprietors  propose  to 
squeeze  a  little  more  passage- money 
at  risk  of  the  passengers*  lives.  So 
M.  Marmier  takes  his  place  by  the 
*^  Western  World,**  also  announced  as 
*^  splendid  and  fast-running,**  bnt 
which,  he  flatters  himself,  is  more  sea, 
or  at  least  river  worthy,  and  devotes 
a  few  pages  to  the  perils  of  the  West, 
the  recklessness  of  steamboai  captains 
in  America,  and  the  nnpatemal  nature 
of  a  Government  which  imposes  no 
check  on  the  employment  of  damaged 
steamers.  Explosions,  conflagrations, 
inundations,  snags,  sawyers,  and 
races — he  makes  out  a  terrible  list  of 
dangers,  and  estimates  at  thirty  or 
forty  per  annum  the  number  of 
steamers  lost  in  the  Western  waters. 

"  The  average  existence  of  a  boat  is 
here  about  four  years.  In  four  years  it 
must  have  brought  in  its  cost,  with  in- 
terest. If  it  lasts  longer,  it  is  by  unhoped- 
for good  luck.  But  the  American  does 
not  trouble  his  head  abont  difficnlties  or 
perils.  He  mutt  travel,  and  he  travels  at 
all  risks.  Yon  have  doubtless  read  the 
account  of  that  terrible  explosion  of  the 
^  Louisiana,"  which,  about  a  month  ago, 
discharged  the  fragments  of  her  boilers 
and  some  hundreds  of  corpses  upon  the 
quay  of  New  Orleans.  Next  day,  not  a 
steamer  had  a  passenger  the  less.  €h 
ahead  is  the  American  motto.  Is  there 
a  new  territory  to  explore  at  three  hun- 
dred leagues  distance,  a  sale  of  goods  to 
be  effected  north  or  south — go  ahead  f 
The  weather  may  be  bad,  the  roads 
covered  with  snow,  the  journey  long  and 
difficult,  no  matter — go  ahead.  The 
steamtr  by  which  they  are  to  go  is  of 
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bad  repute,  is  ill  orgmniMd  and  wona 
ooBmanded ;  then  is  danger  of  its  uulcing 
at  the  Tery  first  oasnalty;  never  mind — 
go  ahtad.  Fatigue  and  danger  are  no- 
thing— movement  before  everything.  I 
ooght  to  admire  snoh  intrepidity;  but, 
with  my  old-fashioned  European  notions, 
1  regret  to  think  that  the  seductions  of 
fortune  can  inspire  as  great  courage  as 
the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  glory,  reli- 
gion, and  love." 

M.  Mannier  is  manifestly  of  too 
romantic  a  tnm  to  travel  In  the  States 
with  gratification  to  himself,  or  to 
write  aboat  them  in  a  manner  likely 
to  satisfy  their  inhabitants.  He  hum- 
bly confesses  his  deficiencies,  and  im- 
plores indulgence.  A  poor  tourist, 
he  says,  incapable  of  correctly  adding 
np  a  column  of  figures,  and  ignorant 
of  the  very  first  principles  of  mecha- 
nical science,  he  prefers  the  fresh 
morning  breeze  to  the  roar  of  a  loco- 
motive, and  would  never  dream  of 
putting  a  railway  in  competition  with 
a  hawthorn- licdgeil  footpath.  And 
although,  l>eforc  starting  on  his  Trans- 
atlantic expedition,  he  assiduously 
studied  the  works  on  America  of 
Michel  Chevalier,  l)e  Tocqueville, 
and  Miss  Martineau,  even  they  hid  not 
sulficiently  guarded  him  against  dis- 
appointments. At  the  bottom  of  his 
he»rt  there  still  lingered  fanciful 
dreams  of  va&t  forests,  Indian  tradi- 
tions, and  deep  silent  savannahs, 
lie  had  dreamed  of  Xew  York  as 
^*  rising  like  an  enchanted  isle  be- 
tween the  waves  of  ocean  and  the 
azure  current  of  the  Hudson,  in  the 
poetical  prestige  of  a  world  decked  in 
all  the  charms  of  youth."  "We  feel 
that  our  imperfect  translation  but 
feebly  n^ndor*  the  elevation  of  M. 
ManniiT s  litylc  and  sentiments;  but 
it  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  that  gentleman's  bitter  disap- 
pointment on  finding  the  city  of  his 
dreims  a  vast  fi>cus  nf  speculation, 
cupidity,  and  mguery :  where  "  the 
striin;r«»r  i?  ever}*  moment  exposed  to 
lind  himself  gently  duped  or  aud.i- 
ciou.*Iy  robbed;*'  where  the  proportion 
of  knaves  and  adventurers  to  the  mass 
of  the  population  exceeds  that  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world ;  and  whvrc 
the  n'lipon,  even  of  the  most  honest, 
is  the  iilin«l  and  unbounded  worship 
of  the  (i  old  en  Calf.  The  most  on- 
gallant  of  Frenchmen,  he  spares  not 


ereii  the  ladies,  bnt  imagines  that  the 
gay  swarm  which  daily  flatten  in 
Broadway,  between  the  hoars  of 
twelve  and  two«  laden  to  excess  with 
Bilks  and  velvets,  shawls  and  laoes, 
collars  and  Jewellery,  do  not  repair 
thither  solely  for  their  amnsement, 
nor  yet  for  the  more  important  basi- 
ness  of  shopping ;  but  that  th^  are 
intended  as  saantering  advertisements 
of  the  wealth  of  their  hoaaes,  **  and 
to  announce,  perhaps,  by  an  Increased 
display  of  plumes  and  diamonds,  each 
new  victory  achieved  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  speculation."  In  America^ 
according  to  M.  Mannier,  and  parti- 
cularly in  New  York,  everything  it 
redudble  into  dollars  and  cents,  and 
is  duly  reduced  accordingly. 

"  To  understand  the  ardonr  with  whieh 
they  toil  in  this  reproduction,  (of  dollars,) 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  their  vir- 
taons  democracy,  there  is  no  other  real 
sign  of  distinction,  neither  birth  nor  titles 
of  nobility,  nor  artistic  and  literary  talent. 
Here  everything  must  be  reckoned  by 
figures,  or  weighed  in  the  goldsmith's 
balance.  A  captain  of  a  vesael  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  voyage  of  diewK 
very,  and  yon  take  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  interesting  places  he  has  seen,  and 
the  observations  he  has  made.  Yon  are 
interrupted  by  an  inquiry  of  how  mnch 
be  was  paid.  A  painter  has  been  sneeeee 
All  at  the  Exhibition,  and  has  received 
the  most  encouraging  enlogiums,  aeeosi- 
panied  with  a  gold  medal.  They  ofel^ 
look  the  eulogiums,  but  desire  to  know 
the  weight  of  the  medal.  Tell  an  Abs- 
riean  that  Blurray  gave  Lord  Byron  eiz- 
teen  hundred  guineas  for  a  eanto  et 
Ckildt  Uaroldf  he  opens  his  eyes,  aad 
exclaims  with  poetic  enthusiasm,  that  he 
should  like  to  have  written  C&i/dr  ff«- 
rold.  But  if  you  add,  that  B6ranger  lives 
in  a  cottage  at  Passy,  and  that  his  whole 
fortune  connists  of  a  vlendcr  annuity,  hs 
ridicules  Beranger's  glory,  and  reckons 
he  would  have  done  better  to  take  to 
trade.  With  such  ideas,  you  will  under- 
stand that  here  literature  takes  no  very 
high  flight.  Cooper,  Washington  Irving^ 
and  the  learned  historian  Preseott,  hsv« 
certainly  acquired  much  more  &Be  ia 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  For 
there  the  merit  of  their  works  is  alone 
thought  of;  but  here  it  is  gravely  re- 
marked that,  with  all  their  writing*,  they 
have  not  made  their  fortunes. 

"  NevertheleM,  standi n;c  in  a  New 
York  library,  and  reckoning  np  the  im- 
menw  number  of  Dew^papen  published 
ia  America,  one  might  suppose  that  % 
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more  literary  country  did  not  exist  on 
the  globe's  surface.    But  those  publishers 
do  but  reprint,  in  a  compact  form,  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  the  fetiiUetoni 
of  France,   and  the   elegant  octaToe  of 
England.     Alexander  Dumas  gives  em- 
ployment to  more  printing-presses,  paper- 
makers,  and  stitchers  here  than  in  France. 
As  to  the  two  thousand  four  hundred 
newspapers  of  which  the  United  States 
boast,  as  of  a  sign  of  the  diffusion  of  en- 
lightenment, it  is  impossible,  until  one 
has  held  them  in  one's  hand,  and  read 
them  with  one's  own  eyes,  to  form  an 
idea  of  such  a  mass  of  personal  diatribes, 
coarse  chronicles,  puerile  anecdotes — of 
such  a  confused  medley  of  political  and 
commercial  notices,  mingled  with  shop- 
keepers' puffs  in  prose  and  Terse,  and 
smothered  in  an  ocean  of  advertisements. 
Nothing  that  you  see  in  France  can  give 
you    an  idea   of    these   advertisements. 
They  are  a  daily  inventory  of  all  imagin* 
able  merchandise,  heaped  up,  pHe-m^h, 
as  in  an  immense  arena — a  register  of  all 
the  inventions  possible,  and  of  every  con- 
ceivable trade.  .  .  .    With  the  exception 
of    the   New   Orleans  Bee,  and   of  the 
Courier  of  the  UniUd  States,  (both  pub- 
lished in  the  French  language,)  I  do  not 
know  an  American  paper — not  even  the 
best  of  ail,  that  of  a  distinguished  poet, 
Mr  Bryant — which  can  be  compared,  for 
the  order  of  its  contents,  and  its  general 
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pleased,  and  as  they  pleased,  and  on 
their  own  terms.  The  sngar-fields 
were  deserted,  and  the  Creoles,  aban- 
doning their  plantations,  worthless 
for  want  of  hands  to  cnlliyate  them, 
were  emigrating  in  numbers  to  the 
United  States.  M.  Marmier  met  a 
great  many  of  these  nnfortanate  men, 
mined  and  exUed  by  the  mad  preci- 
pitation of  one  of  the  most  worthless 
and  despicable  Grovemments  that  ever 
swayed,  even  for  a  brief  space,  the 
destinies  of  a  great  country  and  its 
colonies. 

**  Some  day,"  he  says,  ^  the  negroes 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  reoeive 
wages.  With  the '  ideas  of  equality 
preached  to  them  by  their  apostles,  they 
will  grow  indignant  at  their  condition  of 
hired  labourers.  They  will  desire  to 
possess  lands.  The  sooner  to  have  them,, 
they  will  seize  them  by  force.  All  the- 
emigrants  from  Guadaioupe  and  Mar- 
tinique vrith  whom  I  conversed  respect- 
ing the  present  condition  of  the  two 
islands,  foresaw  a  bloody  and  terrible 
catastrophe.  Failing  energetic  repres- 
sion, those  islands,  like  that  of  St  Do- 
mingo, will  be  lost  to  ns.  But  we  shall 
have  the  satisfaction,  perhaps,  of  witness- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom  of 
blacks,  and  of  manufacturing  at  Paris 


getting-up,  to  the  most  unpretending  of     the  crown  and  sceptre  of  another  Fans- 
cur  provincial   newspapers.      As  every     tin  I." 


considerable  city  publishes  at  least  a 
dozen  papers,  and  every  little  tovm  two 
or  three,  the  consequence  is,  that  none 
attain  sufHcient  circulation  to  afford  fair 
remuneration  to  a  body  of  able  writers. 
Some  are  sustained  by  the  funds  of  party- 
men  ,  whose  organs  they  are  ;  and  the 
majority  exist  only  by  the  proceeds  of 
their  advertisements." 

Arrived  at  New  Orleans,  M.  Mar- 
mier makes  his  moan  over  the  fair 
and  broad  territories  once  possessed 
by  France  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  predicts  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  that  she  still  retains  in  those  lati- 
tudes, the  Islands  of  Gnadalonpe  and 
Martinique,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  that  decree  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment which  liberated,  at  one 
blow,  the  whole  of  the  blacks,  thereby 
ruining  the  white  proprietors.  The 
slaves  had  cost  three  or  four  thousand 
francs  a-piece;  four  hundred  francs 
was  the  indemnity  granted  to  their 
owners.  The  negroes,  thus  suddenly 
emancipated,  at  once  took  to  idleness, 
and  would  work    only  when    they 


Such  gloomy  accounts  of  their  con* 
dition  and  prospects  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  M.  Marmier  in  any 
design  he  may  have  entertained  of 
a  visit  to  the  French  West-Indian 
colonies.  He  preferred  Cuba— pre- 
viously, however,  abiding  some  days 
in  ^few  Orleans,  where,  as  in 
Canada,  he  fondly  traced  the  linger- 
ing habits  and  traditions  of  his  native 
land.  The  gay,  urbane,  and  sociable 
Creoles  contrasted  most  favourably 
with  the  dry,  taciturn,  tobacco-chew- 
ing men  of  business  of  the  Northern 
States.  M.  Marmier  was  no  less 
surprised  than  pleased  at  the  striking 
difference,  having  expected  to  find 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  already 
"  vitrified  by  the  American  furnace." 

"For  of  all  the  things,"  he  says 
"which  astonish  the  stranger  in  th( 
United  States,  the  most  astonishing 
perhaps,  is  the  power  of  absorption  o: 
the  American  character.  Suppose  i 
skilful  chemist  throwing  five  or  sii 
different  ingredients  into  his    cmoible 
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i&ingling  and  crashing  them  with  a  riew 
to  the  extraction  of  one  homogeneons 
ewence,  and  yon  ha^e  the  image  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  chemiatry  which 
continually  acta  upon  this  country.  What 
we  call  the  American  people  is  but  an 
agglomeration  of  emigrants  fh>m  Tarious 
regions  and  r^ces.  The  flrat  came  from 
England ;  others  have  come  from  Ger- 
many, Ireland,  France,  the  mountains  of 
Switserland,  the  shores  of  the  Baltie^ — in 
short,  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
At  first  this  agglomeration  was  effected 
slowly,  by  small  detachments.  Now  it 
annaally  consists  of  whole  armies  of 
artisans  and  tilleri  of  the  soil,  and  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  families.  AH 
these  foreigners  naturally  take  with  them 
to  the  United  States  their  particular  predi- 
lections, their  national  habit?,  doubtless 
also  their  prejudices.  At  first  the  character 
of  the  American  displeases  them,  and 
they  are  disagreeably  surprised  by  his 
iiabits.  They  resolre  to  keep  aloof  fW>m 
him,  to  lire  apart  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen, to  preserve,  upon  that  distant 
continent,  the  mannen  of  their  native 
Jand,  and  in  their  mother  tongue  they 
energetically  protest  that  they  never  will 
become  Americans.  Vaiu  is  the  project ! 
useless  the  protestation  !  The  American 
atmosphere  envelopes  them,  and  by  its 
constant  action  weakens  their  recollec- 
tions, dissolvei  their  prejudices,  decom* 
poses  their  primitive  elements.  Little  by 
little,  by  in  sponsible  modifications,  they 
change  their  vi«ws  and  mode  of  living, 
adopt  the  ullages  and  language  of  the 
Americans,  and  en4l  by  being  absorbed  in 
the  American  nation,  as  are  the  stream- 
lets fVom  the  valleys  in  the  great  rivers 
that  bear  them  onward  to  the  ccean. 
Ilow  many  are  the  honest  Germans,  who, 
after  cursing  the  rudeness  of  American 
manneri,  and  bitterly  regretting  their 
good  kindly  Germany,  have  come  at  la^t 
to  stick  their  hat,  Yankee  fashion,  on  the 
back  of  their  head,  to  stiffen  themselves, 
ilike  the  Yankee,  in  a  coat  buttoned  up 
to  the  chifl,  to  disdain  all  the  rules  of 
European  conrtesy,  and  to  use  no  other 
language  but  the  consecrated  dialect  of 
bu^incM." 

Fearin;;:  a  liko  transformation  in 
the  Fri»nch  population  of  New 
Orleans,  M.  Marmier,  deli;:hte(l  to  find 
himself  mistaken,  thanks  I  leaven 
fitr  his  esc.ipe  from  the  frigid  zone  of 
Yanke4*-laiid,  and  for  once  more  find- 
ing himsclt',  fur  the  tirst  time  since  he 
left  Canada.  aniun);st  people  with 
hearts  a«  well  as  heads,  whose  com- 
iDercial  p^irsuits  do  not  preclude 
Boc'ial  enjoy  men  ts  and  friendly  at  ten- 


tions  to  ft  stranger.  He  notes  ft  vfttt 
difference  between  the  ftspeet  of  New 
Orleans  and  that  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  Union.  In  the  Lonislaniftn 
capital  there  is  more  of  holidftj« 
making,  and  less  of  nnrondttinff 
money-seeking ;  there  are  to  be  found 
gay  dinners,  agreeable  pastimes, 
music  in  the  streets  and  coffee- 
hoases,  manners  more  courtly  and 
dress  more  elegant,  an  opera  and  a 
vandeville.  This,  at  least.  Is  the 
case  in  the  French  portion  of  the 
city;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
American  quarter  have  benefited, 
our  traveller  assures  us,  by  the  con- 
tact and  intercourse  of  their  lively 
and  amiable  neighbours.-  Even  in 
New  Orleans,  however,  ho  finds 
things  to  blame,  or  at  least  to  do* 
^ore.  Tlie  principal  of  these  is  the 
fatal  practice  of  duelling,  which  has 
brought  desolation  into  so  many 
Creole  families.  A,  iV.,  rictime  de 
Vhanneur  a  24  ans,  is  the  brief  but 
significant  inscription  upon  a  plain 
tombstone,  before  which  he  pansea 
during  his  ramble  amidst  the  flower 
garlands  and  green  shrub^ies  of 
the  carefully  kept  cemetery.  i)uels  In 
Ix>uisiaua  are  much  less  frequent 
since  the  passing  of  a  law  which 
deprives  the  duellist  of  his  civil  rislits 
for  ft  space  of  five  years,  and  which 
closes  to  him  the  profession  of  the 
bar,  and  the  avenues  to  certain  pub- 
lic employments.  No  law,  however, 
can  tame  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
men  of  the  Southern  States,  or  pre- 
vent those  extempore  duels,  fought 
out  on  the  instant  of  quarrel,  with 
revolver  and  Arkansas  toothpick — a 
Gargantuan  toothpick,  M.  Marnier 
shudderingly  explains,  havinc  a  two- 
edged  blaide,  a  foot  long  and  two  or 
three  inches  wide. 

Before  quitting  the  Union,  whose 
inhabitants  and  institutions  have  cer- 
tainly met  with  little  fa%-our  at  his 
hands,  M.  Marmier  apologises  for 
any  undue  severity  into  which  he 
may  po^ibly  have  been  betrayed. 

*'  If,**  he  says.  **■  in  my  remarks  on  the 
social  relations  of  the  Americans,  1  have 
been  anjust  towards  them,  I  sincerely  ask 
their  pardon.  In  tovrns  and  cities  one  feels 
a  desire  to  meet  benevolent  glances  an4 
fHendly  words  from  our  fellow-men;  and 
this,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  which  1 
gladly  treasure  up,  is  what  I  sought  in 
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•nla  ta  ths  gntX   0<tic9  of  tho  Uoittd 

Sutes.  Whether  my  Beuoh  naa  uu«kil- 
fal,  Iknownol;  or  whether,  lik«  m  inipa- 
tient  miner,  1  too  hogtil/  abuidouetl  n  beJ 
orrocka  which  ooiiE'eileJ  n  prccioiu  Tein. 
It  is  pouible  1  may  huta  Jdds  bo.  The 
one  thing  eertiin  if,  that  in  Caiiadft  snil 
at  Neir  Or]<iuis  tlie  Byinpathetio  Tein 
wu  reraalod  to  me  Bt  once,  and  I  bad 
but  to  extend  mjr  hands  to  bo  met  ao  all 
iidee  with  a  friendly  grasp." 

Finally,  M.  Uarmkr,  who,  nbnt- 
evcr  bid  faults  of  style  or  occ^Ional 
flim^^inesa  of  anbaUDcc,  mast  be  ad- 
mitted to  Ibrni  bis  own  opinions  nnd 
to  speak  ihemvut  frankly  and  boidly^, 
whether  right  or  wrong— prophesies 
the  niptnre  of  tbo  Union  aj  a.  conse- 
qoence  of  the  slaverj-  question. 

"  When  the  tini  IikItcb  at  thin  imtaenM 
coantry  shall  hare  taken  m,  greater  dere- 
lopmeat,  whea  each  of  them  shall  liaie 
grown  Bttong  enoagh  to  need  no  longer 
the  other's  support,  the  oansciauanBBs  of 
ite  power  will  give  kecitness  to  its  siu- 
Mptibilities,  and  it  will  repel  with  uiger 
what  it  now  with  difficulty  toUrales. 
A  fortailoiis  cireumntantB  will  canae  a 
loog-repreaeed  animosity  to  bnist  forth; 
and  staver;  in,  perhaps,  the  straw  thut 
shall  brc&k  the  steel  bar  of  the  United 
States." 


With  wliich  ominous  vnlcdictlon 
M.  Marmler  closes  bis  first  voltnne, 
and  embarks  ou  board  tho  '*  OUo," 
tlia  levlathaa  of  Americau  jteam- 
boAts,  constructed  for  tlie  express 
purpose  of  conveying  Califomiao  gold- 
aeekcra  to  Cbagres,  and  boasting-, 
nccordiug  to  adrertisemont,  engines 
cacb  of  a,  thooBand  borse  powor,  and 
cabins  for  five  bandred  and  fifty 
passengers — figures  which  the  iocreda- 
loua  Marmier,  long  since  initiated  in 
the  mysteriea  of  Yankee  puffery, 
inclines  to  think  exaggerated.  The 
ve^ei,  liowever,  is  unilcniubly  both 
tiue  and  fast,  and  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing after  her  departnre  from  New 
Orleans,  (foui'- and- twenty  honrs  hav- 
ing been  lost  getting  over  tlie  bar,) 
she  flashes  past  tho  walls  of  the 
castle  of  the  hforo.  A  narrotr 
passage  between  rocks,  fortresses 
right  and  left,  frowning  batteries  of 
cannon — tho  entrance  to  the  port  of 
Havana  is  a  menacing  introduction 
to  the  delightful  panorama  that  pre- 
sents itself  within.  A  vast  semi- 
circular basin,  wliicli  no  tempest  ever 
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ruffles,  envelops  tbe  city  with  It» 
aznre  waters.     So  gay  and  bright  is 

the  aspect  of  the  city  Itself,  that  the 
eathnsiaslic  Marmier  is  at  the  gang- 
way in  an  instant ;  liis  carpet-bag  in 
one  hand,  bis  pilgrim's  staff  in  tbe 
other,  shouting  for  a  boat  to  convey 
him  ashore.  lie  forgets  that  he  is 
no  longer  iu  tbe  Slates,  where  pasa- 
ports  are  unlinown  and  all  may  come 
and  go  nu Questioned.  Cuba  ia  the 
paradise  of  police  and  custom-bouse 
officers,  tbe  purgatory  of  toorists. 
Before  embarking  at  a  foreign  port, 
your  passport  must  receive  tlie  I'tra 
of  the  Spanish  consul.  Two  dollars 
for  that.  On  arriving  at  Cubs,  tbe 
antboritics  take  your  passport  and 
give  in  exchange  a  document  of  their 
own  fabrication.  Eight  dollars  for  that. 
Still  you  are  not  allowed  to  land  till 
an  inhabitant  of  tbe  islind  has  ^a- 
rauteed  your  respectability.  It  is  & 
puzzle  bow  to  obtain  this  guarantee 
whilst  you  are  forcibly  detained  on 
ship-boanl.  The  difficulty  is  removed 
by  the  appearance  alongside  of  ft 
number  of  obliging  individuals, 
offering  to  certify  your  morality  and 
orthodoxy ;  in  return  for  which  seiTlce 
you  cannot  do  teas  than  offer  them  a 
foar-dollar  bit.  So  that  on  summing 
□p,  and  including  boat- hire  and 
porterage,  ii  costs  the  humblest  trav- 
eller somctliing  like  twenty  dollars  to 
cross  tbe  quay  of  the  iLsvana  and 
reach  his  hotel. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  leave  to  land  npon  tbe  en- 
chanting shores  of  tho  Queen  of 
the  Antilles,  to  roam  in  forests  of 
orange  trees,  to  repose  beneath  tbe 
broad  shade  of  the  banana,  and  to 
enjoy,  in  their  delightful  qnintas,  tbo 
hospitality  of  tho  kindly  Havauese. 
Besides,  iis  M.  Marmier  exclaims, 
what  are  a  bandred  francs  in  a 
country  whoso  soil  produces  golden 
harvests  I  There  are  none  of  yonr 
coarse  copper  coins,  or  dirty  Yankee 
bank-notes.  A  silver  mtdio  (about 
threepence)  is  the  smallest  current 
coin,  dollars  are  «pent  like  francs  In 
France,  and  a  Cuban  thinks  no  more 
of  a  portly  golden  ounce  than  a  Fsris 
dandy  of  a  light  napoleon.  In  that 
iMauteous  and  luxurious  isle,  novr 
almost  the  last  colony  remaining  to 
the  Sovereign  of  "  Spain  and  the 
Indies,"  whiUt  tbe  rich  have  abundant 
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facilities  for  squanderiDg  their  wealth, 
the  man  of  h amble  fortaue  is  at  no 
loss  for  enjoyments.  The  bright  sky, 
the  glorious  scenery,  the  gorgeons 
flowers,  the  cooling  fruits  of  the 
tropics,  are  as  free  to  him  as  to  the 
tnUlionnaire.  And  both  alike  are 
subject  to  the  perils  and  annoyances 
of  those  sultry  regioiiH,  where  veno- 
mous plants  and  reptiles,  offensive 
vermin,  and  the  relentless  voiniio, 
the  terrible  Yellow  Jack,  are  more 
than  equivalent,  as  evils,  to  the  grey 
skies  and  chilling  blasts,  snow- 
drifts and  long  winters  of  Northern 
Europe.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
January  that  M.  Marmier  reached 
the  Havana,  and  by  aid  of  open  doors 
and  windows,  of  curtains,  mosquito 
nets,  and  a  bed  composed  of  two 
sheets  aud  a  sackcloth  stretched  on  a 
frame,  the  heat  was  rendered  very 
endurable.  lie  scarcely  dared  im- 
agine what  it  might  bo  in  the  dog- 
days,  when  the  demon  of  fever  stalks 
abroad,  invisible  but  fatal.  In  some 
years,  however,  the  vitmito,  even  at 
the  most  unhealthy  season,  commits 
few  rava^s,  its  virulence  seems 
impaired,  and  tlie  rejoicing  Cubans 
almost  imagtuc  it  is  dyin^  out  upon 
their  shores.  The  delightful  dream  of 
security  is  soun  dispelled.  Suddenly 
the  {Trim  phantom  reappears,  more 
deadly  than  ever,  smiting  alike  the 
stranf^er  an<l  the  native,  the  rough 
European  mariner,  and  the  graceful 
daughter  of  the  tropics. 

**  La8t  year,  in  the  month  of  Augii<!t, 
the  shiprt  in  harbour  resembled  those 
which  are  do«erted  by  their  sailors  to  the 
port  of  San  Franrinco.  But  it  was  uot 
to  hurry  to  the  iiaz/.!in«(  yl'ictr  that  sailors 
ami  olfieen*  abandoned  the  national  flag. 
It  wan  to  tioek  in  the  hospitul  a  remedy 
fi>r  their  torturcis  to  be  buried  in  a 
foreign  graveyanl,  far  away  from  their 
p learnt  Schfldi  an>l  beautiful  Gironde.** 

As  if  tht*  i-^lc  itself  did  not  harbour 
enou;:1i  diseujo,  the  wind^  of  heaven 
and  the  ooean  tides  wafted  it  thither 
from  otlnT  elimes,  fr.»m  the  fever- 
riddtMi  f»hore3  of  Tainpico  and  Vera 
Cruz. 

*'<)ne  ihy  thf  wat<;her  on  the  Mom 
^iw  .in  Eni^li^h  bri;r  pas;*  at  the  foot  i»f 
the  rampart'*,  ritei'ri*d  liy  a  wnnian,  whom 
a  pall.'  ^k*-letoM-lik<.*  m.in  ^tri»Te  t<}  asiint 
in  hiT  tank.  ra[it:kiii  .Jai'k^iin,  who  cum- 
Biandtfd  tluj  brig,  had  left  Tampico  with 


his  wife,  two  yonng  ohUdnn,  and  seven 
Bailors.  A  few  days  alter  they  sailed, 
the  seTsn  sailors  sickened  of  the  feier 
and  died,  one  after  the  other ;  the  eaptain 
and  his  ehildren,  atkaoked  by  the  same 
malady,  lay  in  bed,  unable  to  moTe.  The 
woman,  with  a  inperhaman  oonrage,  in- 
spired by  her  trast  in  God,  thr^  the 
corpses  into  the  tea,  faried  a  part  of  the 
sails,  took  charge  of  the  wheel,  nursed 
her  hasband  and  children,  and,  thanks  to 
a  favoarable  wind  which  seconded  her 
resolution,  directed  the  ship  towards  the 
island  of  Cuba,  until  such  time  ai  her 
husband,  rising  from  his  sick  l>ed,  was 
able  to  give  her  some  assistance.  And 
thns  she  caae  into  port,  atfter  forty  days* 
navigation,  timid  and  modest,  casting 
down  her  eyes  when  lauded  for  her  heroic 
energy,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of 
having  achieved  that  from  which  the 
imagination  of  the  most  resolute  man 
migiit  well  recoil  with  terror." 

All  who  have  read  Tom  CritufWt 
Log^  will  call  to  mind  its  gloiiona 
descriptions  of  Cuban  scenery,  its 
graphic  and  thrilling  sketches  of 
tropical  sports  and  perils.  We  think 
all  the  better  of  Mr  Taylor,  that  he  has 
attentively  studied  Captain  Cringle^s 
admirable  work,  and  refers  to  it  with 
the  respect  due  from  a  tyro  to  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art.  At  St  Jago  de  Cnba  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  original  of 
Don  Bicardo  Campana,  the  Spanish 
Scotchman  who  accompanied  Cringle 
and  Captain  Transom  on  their  me- 
morable expedition  into  the  interior 
of  the  island.  Who  has  forgotten 
that  exquisite  chapter  of  the  Log, 
''  The  Pirate's  Leman  "  ?  Mr  Richard 
Maxwell  Bell,  the  gentleman  whose 
name  Cringle  has  humorously  trans- 
lated, is  not  a  Scotchman,  (as  he  is 
stated  to  bo  in  the  LiOg,)  bnt  is  every 
bit  as  hospitable,  sensible,  and  kind- 
heart  e<l  as  he  is  there  represented. 
By  his  good  offices,  Mr  Taylor 
obtained  a  companion  in  the  person 
of  a  young  Spanish  officer,  proceeding 
up  the  country  to  Join  his  regiment, 
for  the  journey  to  Gibara,  a  small 
town  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island, 
five  and  fortv  leagues  from  St  Jago. 
In  the  diittrict  of  Holgnin,  whose 
capital  is  (ribara,  the  promised  guld 
vein  wan  said  to  exist,  and  that  waa 
Mr  Taylor's  destinatiuu. 

•*  After  H»Tcn  days*  delay,  I  rereired 
intimation  that  my  fellow-traveller,  Don 
Carlott  Saldirar,    was    now  rcady^  and 
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awaited  my  joiuiog  forces  with  him  at 
eltiveo  that  night,  so  as  to  get  a  long  cool 
march  by  moonlight.    About  half-ao-hour 
after  the  appointed  time,  we  filed  off  down 
the  street,  the   cavalcade  consisting  of 
about  twenty-four  horses,  the  head  of  one 
being  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  other  ;  and 
Don  Carlos  and  myself  brought  up  the 
rear.     I  have  met  with  yery  few,  even 
old  residents,  who  have  ever  crossed  the 
island  by  the  road  we  took.     It  leads  all 
the  way  over  highlands,  rocky  passes,  and 
through    mountainous    streams,    exeepfc 
where  it  crosses  some  immense  savanas  ; 
whereas  the  main  road  is  mostly  all  the 
way   on    the   banks  of  the  Canto,  the 
principal  river  of  Cuba.     But  the  main 
road,  though  short  and  level,  is  dreadfully 
muddy  and  clayey  in  rainy  weather,  and 
for  that  reason   our  arrieros  chose  the 
other.     After  passing  a  small  ingtnio  or 
sugar-mill,  worked  by  oxen,  which  Don 
Carlos  pointed  out  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  we  entered  a  perfect  forest  of  orange 
trees,  whose  ripe  and  tempting  fruit  hung 
iu  profusion  from  every  tree,  and  lay  also 
on  the  ground  by  cart-loads.     I  let  the 
party  get  ahead  some  distance,  and  then, 
quietly  dismounting,  eagerly  clutched  the 
finest  and  ripest  I  could  see.     My  mind 
misgave  me  a  little  on  applying  the  test 
of  smell,  although  that  was  very  refresh- 
ing ;  but  my  worst  fears  came  out  on 
removing    the   peel,  when  I   found  my 
orange  was  both  bitter  and  sour,  being  of 
the  kind  called  in    England    "Sevilla^: 
indigenous  to  and  abundant  in  all  the 
forests  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  lime.     I 
rude  up  to  my  friends,  feeling  couBider- 
ably  '*  sold,"  and  now  began  to  be  aware 
tliat     good     fruit,     although    abundant 
enough  iu  Cuba,  is  not  to  be  had  on  every 
tree.     We  had   accommodation,  none  of 
the  bent,  the  four  nights  we  passed  on  the 
road.     Que  of  them  saw  us  in  a  small 
rancko,     the    dwelling     of     a     solitary 
iiei^ro,  who,  it  seemed,  was  a  tailor,  and 
where  the  only  place  I  could  find  for  pass- 
ing the  night    was    on   a    barbacoa,    or 
platform  of  small  round  sticks  ;  and  of 
all  the  beds  I  ever  tried  to  sleep  on,  this 
was  the  most  hopeless  !     I  sufiered  much 
Oil  tliis  journey  for  want  of  a  hammock, 
and  seriously  counsel  all  who  may  have 
to  make  a  journey,  long  or  short,  in  Cuba, 
to  travel   always   with   one.      But  how 
diilercnt  the  mode  of  travelling  in  Cuba, 
where   Coolies  are  not  to  be   had  for  a 
song,  as  they  are  here  where  I  am  writing, 
(Ceylon.)     A  Ceylon  planter  or  merchant 
cannot  move  through  the  jungle  or  take 
any  trip  at  all,  without  the  attendance  of 
six  or  eight  of  these  poor  creatures,  toil- 
ing   under  a    weight   of   baggage,  bed- 
din^',  &c.      A  Spaniard  will  travel  seven 


or  eight  hundred  milesy  snppose  from  the 
Havana  to  Holguin,  on  one  and  the  same 
horse,  and  carry  all  he  requires  with  him. 
Folded  partly  over  the  cantle  of  his 
saddle,  and  hanging  on  each  side,  the 
two  capacious  pockets  of  his  teron 
hold  his  coffee-pot,  bread,  and  provisionB 
on  one  side,  and  several  changes  of  gar- 
ments on  the  other.  In  front  are  strapped 
his  cloak  and  holsters  ;  behind,  his  ham- 
mook  ;  and  his  trusty  machete  hangs  by 
his  side.  He  is  a  perfectly  independent 
man — a  man  after  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
own  heart ;  can  carry  two  or  three  days' 
provisions  in  his  seron,  and  cares  not  a  fig 
where  night  overtakes  him.  To  be  sure 
there  are,  fortunately,  no  venomons  reptiles 
or  wild  beasts  in  Cuba.  Here,  in  Ceylon, 
perhaps  it  would  not  do  to  try  on  that 
' dodge'  too  far.  Yon  might  find  a  cobra 
de  capello  alongside  of  you  in  your  ham- 
mock, or  be  nnceremonionsly  ejected 
therefrom  by  an  inquisitive  elephant,  a 
playfol  cheetah  or  an  affectionate  bear." 

The  above  extracts,  called  from 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  Mr  Taylor, 
give  a /air  idea  of  the  textnre  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  book,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  slight  but  agreeable. 
He  is  not  strictly  correct  in  stating 
Caba  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague 
of  venomous  reptiles.  The  island  cer- 
tainly produces  nothing  to  compare 
to  the  cobra^  but  it  has  varieties  of 
the  serpent  tribe  that  would  be  found 
anything  but  pleasant  bedfellows — to 
say  nothing  of  most  formidable  scor- 
pions, and  of  gigantic  spiders  whose 
sting  brings  on  fever.  In  his  later 
chapters,  Mr  Taylor  grapples  with 
graver  subjects — gives  us  a  few  statis- 
tics, describes  the  culture  and  prepara- 
tion of  sugar,  and  argues  the  question 
of  slavery,  for  the  gradual  extinction 
of  which  he  propounds  a  project.  Al- 
though he  passed  upwards  of  three 
years  in  Cuba,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  the  plantations ; 
and  he  saw  nothing  oCthe  great  towns, 
except  St  Jago,  where  he  slept  through 
an  earthquake,  in  the  next  room  to  a 
man  with  the  yellow  fever,  and  where 
he  was  duly  impressed  with  the 
merits  of  Madame  Saucers  boarding- 
house  and  Bordeaux  wine.  For 
sketches  of  Cuba's  capital,  the  gay 
coquettish  city  of  the  Havana,  we 
must  revert  to  M.  Marmier,  whom 
we  find,  with  his  national  versatility, 
driving  in  volantes^  (the  light  cabri- 
olets which  are  almost  the  only  equl- 
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pages  used  in  CubaO  qaoting  Horace, 
BjroD,  and  Lamartinc,  lauding  Ha- 
vanese  courtesy,  glancing  at  IIcgel*8 
plulosoph J,  criticising  Spanish  colonial 
government,  telling  anecdotes  of 
General  Tacon,  (the  stern  but  eflictont 
governor  to  whom  Cuba  is  indebted 
for  many  reforms,)  admiring  the 
Creole  beauties  in  the  theatre,  and 
cooling  his  heated  interior  in  the 
vast  coffee -houses,  where  the  delicious 
fruits  of  the  island— the  orange,  the 
pine,  tlio  guava,  and  many  others  for 
which  English  names  are  wanting — 
arc  transformed  into  preserves,  ices, 
and  frozen  drinks.  At  one  of  these 
coffee-houses,  an  iugcnious  French 
ghtcier  had  so  multiplied  his  rcfi^hiiig 
inventions,  that  he  had  exhaaste<i  his 
Spanish  vocabulary,  and  was  driven 
to  politics  and  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
'*  Waiter ! "  cried  a  thirsty  customer, 
within  hearing  of  M.  Manuicr,  ^' bring 
me  a  President  Taylor !  "  "A  Pre- 
sident Jackson  for  me !  "  exclaimed 
another  voice.  M.  Mannier,  with 
praiseworthy  curiosity,  tried  both 
Taylor  and  Jackson.  The  ingenious 
confectioner,  he  declares,  had  had 
due  regard  to  the  characters  of  the 
two  venerable  Presidents,  when  he 
gave  their  names  to  his  cunningly 
compounded  liquors:  Taylor  was  a 
sweetish  and  cooling  draught,  Jackson 
an  energetic  punch.  At  the  theatre, 
where  an  Italian  company  perform<^(i 
Lucia  in  most  creditatilc  style,  M. 
Marmier  was  struck  with  the  elegance 
of  the  house  and  tlie  aristocratic 
appearance  of  the  audience.  The  pit 
was  full  of  men  in  white  waistcoats 
and  trousers  ;  the  three  ranges  of 
boxes,  instead  of  wainscoting  at  the 
back,  and  a  heavy  wooden  balustrade 
halfway  up  the  front,  had  Venetian 
blind.H  in  tlic  one  place,  admittin;;  air 
andlight,andintheotheran;;ht  trellis- 
work,  which  atlbrdcd  a  full  view  of 
the  fair  inmates  from  their  luxuriant 
hair  down  to  their  fairv  feet. 

**  AboTc  the  bozos  is  the  place  allotted 
to  the  iie^roi'.'!!,  who  s>ecm  stationed  there 
that  thoir  thick>'et  fi^ui^.t  and  black 
fiicei  may  servo  as  a  tWil  to  the  white 
dorcd  in  tho  buxo^.  I^adies'  fashions 
haw  here  n3  reseniblanco  to  tliose  of 
I'ariH.  Volvi't  id  nut  to  ho  thought  of; 
even  »atiii  is  too  heavy  and  inflexible  for 
those  doiii'ato  fornin.  and  C'indervlla'd 
flipper  would  be  tvo  heavy  a  load  for 


those  bird-like  feet.  A  flower  in  the 
hair,  a  flood  of  gauxe  and  lace  on  the 
body,  a  silk  ribbon,  with  an  imperceptible 
sole,  for  a  shoe,  and  another  ribbon  of 
the  same  colour  round  the  instep, — this 
is  all  that  these  lilies  of  the  tropics  can 
support.  One  might  take  them  for  those 
Northern  elves,  who  formerly,  in  the  forest 
glades,  wove  themselves  garments  oat  of 
moonbeams." 

Lavish  and  luxorious  in  dress,  the 
Havaneso  lady  does  not  long  retain 
the  fresh  and  delicate  tissoefl  that 
drape  her  slender  person,  but  transfers 
them,  often  scarcely  woroi  to  her 
black  waiting-maids,  who  torn  out 
npon  the  Sunday,  like  so  many  African 
princesses,  in  all  tho  glory  of  satin 
shoes,  lace  mantilla,  and  miuiin  robes. 
At  tho  Havana,  as  at  New  Orieans, 
and  even  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the 
lot  of  the  domestic  slaves  might  be 
envied,  as  far  as  material  comforts 
go,  by  most  of  the  lower  classes  of  free 
Europeans.  They  form  part  of  the 
family  in  which  they  are  brought  np, 
enjoy  great  kindness  and  indiUgence« 
and  frequently  grow  rich  by  hoarding 
the  presents  they  receive. 

"Many  economical  negroes,"  says  M. 
Marmier,  "  especially  those  of  the  tribe 
af  Cararalis,  amass  in  lenrioe  a  sum 
which  they  well  know  how  to  employ. 
The  law  of  Cuba  obliges  the  proprietor 
to  liberate  his  slave  when  he  repays  the 
sum  he  cost,  either  at  once  or  by  instal- 
ments. There  is  a  lottery  at  the  Havana^ 
similar  to  those  of  Germany,  which  has 
already  contributed  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment  of  many  negroes.  There  are  tickets 
at  twenty  francd  and  at  flve  fVancs,  and 
prizes  of  forty  thousand,  eighty  thousand, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs. 
Once  there  was  a  prize  of  five  hundred 
thousand  francs,  which  was  won  by  a 
negro,  unluckily  for  him;  for  when  he 
saw  the  mass  of  gold  spread  upon  the 
table,  the  excitement  killed  him.  Once 
free,  the  negro  opens  a  workshop  or 
warehouse,  and  buys  other  slaves.  Un- 
happy tho:>e  who  cadi  him  master.  They 
are  worse  treated  by  the  man  of  their 
own  colour  than  by  the  most  merciless  of 
the  whites." 

However  fortunate  the  lot  of  the 
domestic  slaves  in  Cuba,  neither  ik 
the  books  l)efore  us  gives  a  wcry  picas* 
ing  picture  of  the  life  of  those  on  the 
plantations.  Of  course  much  depends 
on  the  character  of  their  owner,  and 
whether  he  resides  on  his  estate  or 
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leaves  it  entirely  to  an  orerseer.  Mr 
Taylor,  who  saw  mucli  more  of  pUnta' 
tlon  life  than  M.  Mannier,  and 
indeed  raay  be  considered  escolleot 
anthorit}'  on  that  subject,  gives  quite 
s  pastoval  sketch  of  negro  lifo  on  one 
partienlar  estate,  partly  owned  and 
wholly  managed  by  a  kind-hearted 
friend  of  his,  from  whom  the  elavea 
had  no  undue  severity  to  fear ;  bnt  be 
aignificantiy  bints  that  cases  of  this 
sort  are  the  escention  rather  than  the 
rule,  and,  indeed.  In  more  than  one 
place,  his  italics  and  suppressions  give 
DB  gloomy  glimpses  of  the  condition 
of  the  blacks  in  Cuba.  M.  Mannier 
describes  tbe  corporal  chastisomenls 
inflicted  as  frequent  and  cruel,  and 
occasionally  leading  to  snicide  and 
flight.  Bat  neither  the  virgin  forests 
of  Cuba,  extensive  and  intricate 
though  they  be,  nor  the  lofty  and 
rarely- ascended  mountains,  secure 
the  fugitive  slave  from  pursuit  and 
capture.  As  soon  as  he  is  missed, 
the  terrible  bloodhound  is  on  his 
trail.  Whilst  residing  on  the  a  agar 
estate  of  Santa  L.,  Sir  Taylor,  sitting 
oneeveniagiu  the  verandah,  happened 
to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  distant  clump  of 
palms,  which  he  had  often  before 
ftdniired.  Suddenly  the  tallest  of 
them  disappeared. 

"  struck  by  auch  a  Btnnga  cireuDi- 
BUnce,  1  cilled  to  the  OTenser,  who  was 
quietly  walking  hia  hone  up  the  aveaaa, 
»ail  told  him.  Qaick  as  lightning,  with- 
out giring  an  Baaner,  he  struck  bis  apura 
into  bis  haria'a  Siak,  and  quicker  tlian  I 
oau  write,  ha  was  Dti  the  spot.  A  noble 
pilm  of  eight;  feet  lay  pro£lnl»,  fut 
through  with  an  axe,  and  alrend;  miiias 
ite  glory,  (ila  crown,)  cut  off  for  the  cab- 
fca^e.  In  vain,  howtver,  did  he  look  for 
tlia  culprit,  and  shout.  But  in  less  than 
two  minaloa,  bohold  him  back  I  '  While 
ct  black,  I  havs  him  now  ! '  shouted  he, 
as  be  and  tha  dog  acampered  off  again. 
One  eniff  at  the  tree  waa  enough  for  tha 
bloQilbaund,  and  in  five  ininntes  more  Ibe 
negro,  for  it  was  one  belonging  to  the 
estate,  wn  in  cuatodj — uninjured  by  tlie 
dog,  for  bis  loa^tcr  was  claae  on  bis  tr&ck, 
lie  waa  puniihed,  but,  I  bcliere,  not  itry 
jeveraly." 

Madame  do  Ucrlin,  from  whose 
graccfnl  pages  we  have  already  qno ted, 
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speaks  at  some  length  of  those  cele- 
brated slave -hunting  dogs,  whose 
strength  and  sagadty  are  as  remark- 
able as  their  intense  inBtincllvo  aver- 
sion to  rannway  negroes.  These 
seldom  dare  resist  them,  but  whoa 
they  do,  the  conteat  is  never  long  nor 
the  victory  doubtful.  The  dog  seiats 
the  man  by  the  ear  and  pulls  him  to 
the  ground;  having  tbns  daunted  him, 
he  suffci-s  him  to  rise,  and  takes  faim 
home  without  further  injury. 

"Yesterday,"  eaya  Madame  de  Merlin, 
"  three  male^ctora  who  had  devastated 
llio  auiirona  of  Mirionao,  at  a  short  dii- 
tanea  from  tbe  Haisna,  and  who  had 
eaoaped  from  (he  pursuit  of  juaUce,  wera 
brought  in  by  two  dogs.  On  arriving  near 
the  town,  DUO  Of  the  dogs,  bis  jawa  all 
bloody,  hia  eyes  glitteriug,  remained  on 
guard  over  the  prisoners;  ivhilat  iiis  com- 
rajle,  ruoojug  to  the  eutrance  of  the  town, 
bowled,  shook  people  by  their  i:loLbeB,and 
indicated,  hy  the  moat  ingeaious  sigua,  tha 
apot  where  tbe  captives  woro  wailing. 
At  last  he  made  himself  nuderatood,  and 
guided  the  police  to  the  place  where  the 
other  dog,  atanch  to  bis  poet,  waa  gnard- 
ing  tbe  malofactorv,  who  lay  half-daad 
upon  the  grass.  One  of  tbe  unflirtanate 
wretches  liod  a  brokea  jaw,  and  all  three 
bad  been  gricTouily  wounded  iu  tlie  con- 
ttict." 

The  greater  part  of  the  labour  on 
the  eugnr-plnnta lions  is  necessarily  of 
the  very  severest  description,  and  the 
hardship  is  trebled  by  the  burning  hoat 
of  the  climate  ;  the  negroes  are  pnn- 
ished  by  the  whip,  tivcnty-firo  laahea 
being  the  number  permitted  by  law, 
and  which  Mr  Taylor  believes  to  be 
seldom  cseeeded,  although  there  is 
no  security  against  it  not  being  so, 
since  he  admits  that  the  owner  or 
manager,  offending  in  this  particular, 
can  evade  the  flue  by  a  bribe  to  the 
Government  official.  Ifaslave,  weary 
of  stripes  and  toil,  takes  to  the  woods, 
the  bloodhounds  are  on  his  track  ;  and 
if  he  escapes  for  a  while  the  keen 
scent  and  unwearying  pursuit  of  these 
sagacious  aud  formidable  brutes,  it  is 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  life  of  constant 
terror  and  privation  amidst  the  jungles 
of  canon  brava»,'  or  in  the  depths  of 
gloomy  caverns,  strewed  with  tbo 
bones  of  tbe  aboti^nes  of  tbe  island. 
There  exist,  however,  according  to 

lisb  attains  an  elevation  of  fifty  feel,  ii( 
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MrTaylor,  colonies  of  fngitlve  negroes, 
dwelling  in  comparative  secarity  on 
mountain  snmmits  of  difficult  approach . 

**  At  the  very  eastern  end  of  Cuba, 
within  the  triangle  between  the  cities  of 


tM.y, 

▼ent  our  doing,  we  must  Miere 
Havana  the  very  paradise  of  slaves. 
**  The  humanity  of  the  generality  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  particular  of  slavery,** 


?f  JJ^  n  /  iiT;rin7  P  Tnt  mT„7     ^7^  MrTsyloF,  **  contrast  favourably 
St  Jago  and  Daracoa  and  ruint  Milysi,        /,   ^i^^.  A  .^  '  ^  ^f  ^x.^  g»«*^  ^f  «kl 

'•  a  wild  and  rngged  tract  of  country,     ^"'^  ^*»**  f/?'»*,?^  S®w  *^  ^^  "® 

*•*  '     Amencan  Union.**    M.  Marmier  con- 

siders the  houses  of  the  Havanese  to 
be  *^  the  El  Dorado  of  slaves,  the  plan* 
tations  their  purgatory.**  But  all 
three  authorities  agree  in  preferring 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  to  that  of 
the  «manc^iadSo«-— slaves  captured  by 
our  cruisers  and  liberated  in  the  Ha- 
vana, or  confiscated  by  the  Cuban 
anthorities  in  some  rare  moment  of 
zeal  and  good  faith.  These  are  hired 
out  to  taskmasters  with  a  view  of 
their  being  taught  some  trade,  which 
thev  very  seldom  manage  to  learn; 
and,  meanwhile,  they  drag  on  In 
bondage  from  year  to  year,  often 
worse  treated  than  slaves,  becanse,  as 
Mr  Taylor  says,  the  emandftado  be- 
longs to  nobody,  whilst  the  slave  has 
an  owner  who  is  interested,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  not  destroying  his 
oMimci/.  It  is  the  free  black,  in  Mort, 
in  these  cases,  who  gets  least  victuals, 
hardest  work,  and  most  whip.  Mr 
Taylor  is  rather  good  upon  this  head, 
and  quotes  with  considerable  effsct 
the  report  of  the  Sugar  and  Coffee 
Planting  Committee,  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
which  he  received  a  copy  in  Ceylon, 
just  as  he  was  writing  his' book.  The 
document,  he  says,  singularly  con- 
firmed the  impressions  he  had  re- 
ceived five  to  eight  years  prcvionslyv 
during  his  residence  in  Cuba,  as  to 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  the 
treaties  respecting  slavery  are  evaded 
in  that  coluuy.  It  shows  how  the 
emancijHuios  are  virtually  sold  (hired 
out  for  terms  of  years)  in  an  under- 
hand manner,  for  the  profit  of  the 
Spanish  fjovcmment  and  officials: 
how  his  Excellency  the  captain-general 
supplied  the  (i as  Company,  of  which 
the  chaste  and  tender-hearted  Chris- 
tina is  the  chief  shareholder,  with 
dark-complexioned  lamp-lighters  at 
fi\Q  frold  ounces  a- head ;  how  Mrs 
0*l)onnell,  (now  Countess  of  Lucena) 
lady  of  the  captain  •  general  of 
that  name,  procured  herself  a  snug 
little  income  by  the  labour  of  four 
hundred  emancipmius,  transferred  to 


U 

and  in  the  centre  of  all,  an  immense 
mountain,  called  the  Sierra  del  Crifital, 
which  I  hare  often  seen  from  the  sea. 
Hither  no  adTenturons  topographer  has 
yet  directed  his  slept ;  but,  were  the 
properadmeasurements  made,  I  am  almost 
certain  the  Cristal  would  be  found  the 
highest  eminence  in  Cuba.  On  this 
mountain  range,  erery  one  unites  in  de- 
claring that  the  runaway  negroes  have 
established  a  large  settlement.*' 

Such  collections  of  wild  Indians  or 
negroes  are  called  Palenques,  and  the 
men  composing  it  are  known  as 
Apalencados.  When  more  than  seven 
are  congregated,  it  is  a  Palenqne. 
The  pursuit  and  suppression  of  these 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
official,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
of  a  tribunal  called  a  consulate. 

''If the  expedition  be  considered  one 
of  extreme  danger,  special  rates  of  re- 
ward are  offered,  in  that  case,  fitir- 
pathn  is  probably  determined  on  ;  but 
such  cases  have  rarely  happened.  .  . 
The  great  i*alenque  of  the  Cri^tal  remains 
as  much  a  mystery  as  evor;  and  some  even 
doubt  if  the  Spani:jh  GoYemment  does  not 
leave  it  purposely  as  a  kind  of  safety 
valve  for  the  discontented,  for  no  expedi- 
tion uf  importance  enough  to  reduce  it  has 
ever  been  undertaken,  although  s^mall 
pnrtirti  are  annually  formed  in  Baracoa, 
who  hover  about  it  and  capture  a  great 
many  negroes.  Common  report  says  that 
tlie  settlement  ix  high  up  on  an  elevated 
plat^'au,  ouly  approachable  by  one  pass, 
which  is  furtified  by  overhanging  rockA, 
kept  fi'ady  to  hurl  on  the  invaders,  and 
strictly  gii.-irdvd  by  wary  sentinels  ;  and, 
that  on  \h\s  plateau,  whotie  inhabitants 
are  «:iul  to  amount  to  many  hundreds, 
grain,  tobarro,  Ace.  are  grown  Pufilcient 
for  their  wiintfi.  It  is  further  hinted  that 
some  whiti'S  have  more  dealing*  with  the 
Apaloncailos  than  they  would  wi!>h  gene- 
rally known,  and  supply  them  with 
clothes  and  uecessarief^  unattainable  in 
the  ralcn^ue." 

Siiani:inl.4  are  generally  admitted  to 
be  mud  I  kiuderslave-mastenithan  most 
Amcri&uis.  Were  we  to  give  implicit 
crotlence  tu  the  Counte>s  Merlin,  which 
her  oiithusia^im  for  her  own  country- 
men and  womanly  partisanship  pre- 
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court  (I)  and  one  of  the  greatest  ilave-  more  than  glnnce  at  the  aabject- 
holdert  in  C^ba — all  tbese  statements  They  liavo  either  treated  it  auperft- 
being  given  upon  the  undeniable  au-  ciatlj,  like  M..  Marmier,  wbo,  in  bis 
thority  of  a  letter  from  the  Briiisli  love  of  locomotion  and  eagerness  to 
coDsul-^neral  Crawford,  read  by  get  adoat  again,  diamissea  tfao  Pearl 
the  chaimtan  of  the  Committeo  above  of  the  Antilles  in  three  or  four  hasty 
referred  to.  And  there  would  be  chaplera ;  or,  like  Mr  Taylor,  th«r 
no  difflcDlty  in  producing  equally  re-  opportnniliea  of  investigation  have 
liable  uiUiority  fur  a  boat  of  similar  been  limited  to  a  amall  portion  of  the 
iniquities,  incredible  to  persons  onac-  island.  Mr  Madden's  little  volume  is 
qnaintedirith  the  atrociona  immorality  of  a  special  and  statistical  claaa;  and, 
of  Spanish  colonial  admin  is  t  ration,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  we  thint  well  of 
with  the  insatiable  greed  of  certain  it,  notwithstanding  the  attack  made 
high  personages  in  Spain,  and  with  upon  it  by  Mr  Taylor,  who  is 
the  immense  fortanes  amassed  by  shocked  at  the  fanltj  spelling  of 
Cuban  captains- general.  "Itiasaid,"  Spanish  worda  and  names,  and  wbo 
says  Consul -geueral  Crawford,  as  laughs  at  Mr  Madden  for  deprecating 
quoted  by  Mr  Taylor,  "that  upwards  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  States, 
of  five  thousand  of  those  unfortunate  which  ho  (Mr  Taylor)  inclinea  to 
wretches  (tho  emancipados)  have  been  advocate.  Madame  de  Merlin's  work 
resold  at  rates  of  from  five  to  nine  is  mnch  more  copioua  and  corapre* 
onncesjby  which  upwards  of  six  huQ-  henaive  than  any  of  the  three  above 
dred  thooaaud  dollars  have  been  made  named  ;  but  if  her  sketches  of  Ha- 
in  the  governraent-hooso,  one-aisth  vaneee  society  and  manners  sro 
of  whidi  was  divided  amongst  tbe  pleasing  and  characteristic,  her  de- 
nnderlioga,  from  the  colonial  scare-  scrlptions  of  scenery  vivid,  and  her 
tary  downwards."  "  I  beard  tbe  retrospective  hiatorical  cbaptors  care- 
other  day,"  says  ^Ir  Taylor,  "  of  a  ful  and  echolarty,  on  the  other  hand 
grand  new  ingeniv  having  been  set  np  she  is  frequently  biassed,  when  tonch- 
by  Qaeen  Christina,  with  everylatest  ing  on  matters  of  greater  practical 
improvement;  behold  the  secret!"  importance,  by  the  joint  prejudices  of 
Ue  makes  bold  to  believe  that  not  s  a  Frenchwoman  and  of  a  Spanish 


Creole  ;    whilst  her  sex  necessarily 

precluded  her  from  acquaintaneo  with 

varions    phases  of  Spanish   colonial 

life,  and  from  exploring  those  wilder 

districts,    nn    account    of  which    is 

essential    to  tbe  completeness  of  a 

work  on  Cuba  professing  thcH^ughly 

to  describe  tbe  island  and  Its  motlepr 

-eatigfttion  quite  as  well    population.    For  such  a  work  there  le 

as  tbe  motieof  Bcqui^itionoftho  funds     abundant  room;  and  of  such  a  one, 

invesl«d  in  them  by  the  enormously     in    this   centnry   of    intcUigent    and 

wealthy  *idow  of  the  Well-beloved     enterprising     traveller*,    we    conft- 

Ferdinand,  dently  hope  before  long  to  * 

Those    recent    vtaitors    to    Cuba     the  appearance. 


few  of  tbe  live  thousand  "  anfortunate 
wretebes,"  spoken  of  by  Mr  Craw- 
ford, might  be  found  doing  duly  in 
the  queen -mother's  plantation  and 
sugar-mill.  A  very  probable  hypothe- 
sis. There  can  bo  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  means  by  which  the  estate  is 
worked,  and  the  gas-lamps  lighted, 
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OMWABD  TENDEKCXEfl. 


TO  AUOU8TU8  REGINALD  DUH^HCmiBRy  KSQ.  OF  8T  MIKEEXS. 


My  Dear  Duxshunner, — Is  it 
too  great  a  liberty  to  inqaire  into  the 
natorc  of  joar  present  avocations,  or 
to  ask  if  70a  are  occupied  with  any 
magnificent  scheme  to  take  the  pnblic 
mind  by  storm  ?  Yon  have  of  late 
maintained  so  mysterious  and  obsti« 
nate  a  silence,  that  yonr  friends  are 
becoming  anxioas  regarding  yon. 
Like  Achilles,  son  of  Pelens,  yon 
seem  to  be  snlkinc  in  your  tent, 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  are 
abroad  in  the  clear  sunlight,  making 
head  against  the  Trojan  army,  and 
skirmishing  in  the  front  of  their  ships. 
We  miss  yon,  and  the  public  miss 
yon.  Your  red  right  arm  was  wont 
to  be  seen  far  in  front  of  the  battle 
fray,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the 
political  strife  is  hottest,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  countenance  of  our 
bravest  champion.  I  hope  there  is 
no  Briseis  in  the  case  ?  If  so,  tell  us 
which  of  the  Free-Traders  has  wronged 
you,  and  the  damsel  shall  be  imme- 
diately restored,  with  a  corresponding 
recompense  of  plunder. 

The  fact  is,  Dunshunner,  that  we 
arc  in  a  devil  of  a  scrape.  Matters 
have  not  turned  out  exactly  as  wc 
anticipated  ;  and,  althouffh  we  are 
cudeavouriug  to  maintain  the  attitude 
of  perfect  confidence,  I  need  not  dis- 
guise from  you  my  conviction  that 
Free  Trade  has  proved  an  utter 
failure.  Of  course  yon  will  keep  this 
to  yourself.  We  cannot  venture  to 
let  it  be  publicly  known  that  we  have 
lost  faith  in  our  own  nostrums ;  and 
we  are  doing  all  we  cau,  by  means  of 
mitigating  the  tenor  of  the  trade 
circulars,  to  keep  the  great  body  of 
the  manufacturers,  who  of  late  have 
shown  certain  symptoms  of  revolt,  at 
least  neutral  and  reasonably  quiet. 
Our  friend  Skinflint  of  the  Importa- 
tionist  is  fighting  a  most  praiseworthy 
battle,  and  every  one  must  admire 
the  pluck  which  he  has  exhibited 
under  extraordinarily  difficult  circum- 
stances. He  has  had  not  only  to 
defend  the  general  policy  of  Free 
Trade,  but  to  maintain  that  his  own 
predictions  have  been  fulfilled  to  the 


very  letter — a  task  which  most  men 
would  have  considered  rather  ardn- 
ons,  seeing  that  figures  are  entirely 
against  him,  and  that  all  the  facts 
which  have  occurred  are  directly  In 
the  teeth  of  his  prophecies.  Bot 
Skinflint  is  an  invaluable  fellow  to 
lead  a  forlorn-hope.  He  can  prove 
to  yon  that  an  nnfnlfiUed  prophecy  is 
quite  as  good  as  one  which  has  been 
accomplished,  and  he  is  truly  superb 
upon  tne  subject  of  the  natural  limits 
of  capital.  Political  economy,  as  yon 
know,  has  long  been  my  favonrite 
study;  but  I  fairly  conress  to  yon 
that,  with  all  my  reading  and  acquired 
knowledge,  I  cannot  cope  with  Skin- 
flint. He  has  gone  so  deep  into  the 
science — he  has  dived  so  profoundly 
not  only  through  the  water  but  the 
mud,  that  to  follow  him  is  absolutely 
impossible  ;  and  —  to  pursue  the 
metaphor  —  you  can  only  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  this  unrivalled 
professor  of  the  art  of  sinking,  by  tlie 
dirt  which  ascends  to  the  snitaoe,  and 
the  rising  of  the  fetid  babbles.    At 

E resent  he  has  as  much  work  on  his 
ands  as  might  stagger  the  stontesi 
Stag^rite.  The  farmers,  the  millers, 
the  sugar-refiners,  the  shipowners— 
yea,  the  verv  delegates  of  the  work« 
ing-men — all  are  at  him  I  You  may 
conceive  what  a  breadth  of  buckler 
and  how  many  folds  of  brass  are 
necessary  to  shelter  him  against  sodi 
a  multitude  of  weapons;  yet  still 
Skinflint  combats  on.  I  wonder  if  ha 
is  descended  from  the  Berserkan, 
who,  in  consequence  of  abstaining 
from  ablutions,  succeeded  at  lencth  Ia 
rendering  their  hides  invulnerable  ? 

The  farmers — poor  devils  I — are 
entirely  up  the  spent.  I  will  admit 
that  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but  my 
sorrow  arises  from  no  maudlin  com- 
passion for  their  misfortunes.  Yoa 
are  aware  that  I  never  had  any  sym- 
pathy with  things  bucolic.  I  always 
considered  the  towns  as  the  proper 
habitations  for  mankind,  ana  have 
midntained  the  opinion  that  the 
sooner  we  could  get  rid  of  the  country 
the  better.    What  man  of  common 
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senae  cares  one  farthing  Tor  cows,  or  grand  atnple  of  calico,  upon  wbich 
bntteronps,  or  sheep  ?  AreweiHthe  the  prosperitj  of  Britain  entirely 
nineteenth  centnrj  to  pin  our  faith  depends,  go  down  to  a  further  dia- 
to  the  Georgicj,  or  to  babble  io  count.  These  are  gloomy  anticipa- 
senila  imbecility  aboat  green  tiolila  ?  tiona,  but  I  cannot  qnite  haniab  them 
What  care  I  aboot  purling  broolcs  ?  from  ray  mind.  I  look  forward  with 
They  may  be  useful  for  a  dye-  considerable  apprehension  to  the  time 
work,  or  u  the  means  of  raotave  when  we  shall  fairly  have  eaten  up 
power,  bnt  otherwise  tboy  are  entirely  the  farmers.  Of  course,  when  that 
BQ  peril  none;  and  we  may  thank  Ihose  arrives,  we  mast  look  out  for  another 
idicta,  the  po«ta — who,  by  the  way.  class  to  devour ;  and,  according  to 
are  perfectly  tiseleaa,  for  not  one  of  my  view,  the  Fnndhoider  is  the  next 
them  pays  Incorao  Tax— for  having  in  order.  Ho  will  make  a  hideona 
created  a  falae  impression  about  them,  row  when  he  finds  himaelf  marked  oat 
I  cordially  agreed  with  Cohdou,  that  for  general  mastication,  but  no  donbt 
the  sooner  we  could  lay  Manchester  *  we  shall,  somehow  or  other,  contrive 
aide  by  side  ivith  the  valley  of  the  to  stifle  his  cries.  His  fate  is  per- 
Misaissippi,  the  better;  and,  had  it  fectly  natural.  In  all  caacs  of  ship- 
not  been  for  tbe  obtnsencM  of  those  wreck,  when  the  supplies  of  provisions- 
pig-headed  BCooiidrcIa,  the  Yankees,  arc  exhansted,  the  fattest  individual 
who,  forsooiii,  have  got  a  crotchet  in  of  the  crew  is  selected  for  the  snate- 
their  heada  aboat  maintaining  their  nance  of  the  rest.  It  wonld  be  absord 
own  miserable  industry,  the  job  would  to  pitch  upon  a  lean  victim  j  for  the 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Had  amoaut  of  sueTcrlog  is  the  same  in 
Jonathan  acted  by  us  fairiy,  as  he  either  case,  and  the  economical  prin- 
waa  in  hoaonr  bound  to  do  —  bad  ho  ciplo  is  to  secure  the  largest  amonnt 
demolished  his  mills,  bloivn  oot  his  of  supply.  Of  course  he  must  be 
furnaces,  ahnt  up  his  mines,  and  paas-  dealt  with  gently.  Wo  have  the  high 
ed  an  Act  of  Congreaa  to  inflict  the  authority  of  Seneca  for  suppoaing 
penalty  of  death  upon  any  presnmp-  that  gradual  phlebotomy  is  an  easy 
toona  loafer  who  should  attempt  to  manner  of  death  ;  and  we  shall  not 
mann&ctnre  a  single  article  in  the  put  an  end  to  him  In  a  hurry.  He  ii 
United  Statea,  my  life  upon  it  that  un()Destiouably  a  full-blooded  animal; 
at  the  present  moment  wc  should  and,  when  tapped,  will  yield  as  readily 
bavo  been  driving-  a  roariug  tratle  1  as  a  barrel  of  October. 
Bnt  the  infatuated  blockhead  wont  AH  this,  liowever,  is  mere  anticlpa- 
have  oor  goods,  and  is  actually  tioo ;  and  doubtlesa  you  have  already 
heightening  hia  tariffs  to  restrict  thob*  in  yoar  own  mind  maturely  considered 
admission  still  fiirtlicr  I  The  German  onr  prospects.  What  presses  npoo 
ninny-  hammers  and  pragmatical  us  moat  immediately,  is  the  chance  of 
Spaaiards  are  doing  the  same  thing  ;  a  speedy  dUaolntion  of  Parliament, 
and,  in  consequence,  onr  whole  anti-  and  a  new  general  election.  I  strongly 
cipatiooa  have  been  violently  frus-  snspect  that  the  Whiga  cannot  hope 
tated.  Perh^a  yon  see  now  why  I  to  remain  in  office  long.  With  all  mjr 
am  aony  for  the  farmers.  My  regret  regard  for  that  parly,  I  must  admit 
is,  that  their  ipower  of  purchase  has  that  they  are  a  shocking  bad  set,  in  so 
decreased  —  that  they  can't  buy  from  far  aa  buainess  is  concerned,  and  their 
ns  as  forraerly^and  that,  \a  short,  the  cxclusiveness  is  really  quite  insnOer- 
home  market  Is  going  to  the  mischief,  able.  Had  tliey  reconstructed  the 
Personally,  I  3m  connected  with  an  Cabinet  npon  a  liberal  footing,  by 
exporting  house  ;  and  yet  1  must  takiug  in  half-a-dozen  of  ua  original 
acknowledge  candidly  that  bnsiness  Free-IVaders,  there  might  have  been 
is  anything  bnt  brisk.  We  have  over-  no  occasion  for  any  dissointion  ontil 
done  the  thing  in  trying  to  get  up  an  the  espiry  of  the  seven  years.  Our 
enormous  increase  of  exportations  ;  demands  were  not  extravagant.  Cob- 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  have  den  woald  have  done  tbc  buainess  of 
caused  a  glut  in  many  of  the  foreign  the  War-Ollice  in  a  highly  creditablo 
markets.  It  is  not  impassible  that,  manner.  Bright  would  have  been  too 
before  a  healthy  demand  is  restored,  honpy  to  go  out  ns  Governor- General 
new  competitors  may  step  in,  and  onr  of  India,  and  look  after  the  growth  ol 
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cotton.     Joseph  Hume  is  at  least  as 
fitted  for  the  situation  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer   as    Sir    Charies 
Wood;    or  if  Joseph  is  rather  too 
ancient,    why   not    our    undaunted 
M'Gregor  ?   He  is  the  only  man  alive 
who  can  improvise  a  budget  at  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  notice.     I  myself 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  served 
in  a  subordinate  capacity.    Williams, 
Waimslcy,  or  Kershaw,  would  gladly 
have  relieved  Earl  Grey  from    the 
trouble  of  looking  after  the  colonics ; 
and  I  really  think  that^  with  such  an 
infusion  of  new  talent,  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  gone  on  swimmingly. 
Of  course,  we  should  have  put  an  end 
at  once  to  that  ridiculous  Protestant 
bowl  about  Papal  aggression,  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
Free  Trade,  and  to  the  liberal  tenden- 
cies of  the  age.     Black  cattle  are  ad- 
mitted duty  free ;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  cardinal  should  be  con- 
sidered contraband,  merely  on    ac- 
count of  a  slight  peculiarity  in  the 
colour  of  his  legs.     Let  him  call  him- 
self anything  he  pleases— what  need 
we  careV    Protestantism,   my  dear 
Dunshnnncr,  is  about  the  only  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  our  becoming 
perfect  cosmopolitans.     Why  should 
we,  of  all  people  on  the  earth,  affect 
eccentric  distinctions?    Luther  was 
a  sad  fool.     If  he  had  played  his 
cards  properly,  he  might  ha^'e  been  a 
bishop  or  a  cardinal,  or  anything  else 
he  chose,  and  we  should  have  been 
spared   tlie  trouble  of  this  hubbub 
aoout  a  matter  which  seems  to  me  of 
no  earthly  consequence.      But    our 
friend  Lord  John  is,  as  yon  know,  as 
obstinate  as  a  whole  drove  of  pigs, 
and  will  always  take  his  own  way. 
And  a  very  nice  mess  of  it  he  has 
made  this  time,  to  be  sure ! 

However,  the  Whigs  <lid  not  choose 
to  cume  to  us,  though  they  were  glad 
enough  to  make  overtures  to  Graham 
and  (Gladstone,  an<l  the  rest  of  tliat 
lot,  who,  after  all,  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them.  In  consequence, 
thoy  now  feel  themselves  more 
ricki'ity  than  ever.  The  Protection- 
ists are  making:  powerful  head,  and 
gaining  stn>n£;ih  daily;  and  I  cannot 
!<x»k  forward  to  a  new  general  flection 
without  feelings  of  ^reat  anxiety.  I 
quite  concur  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed   by   that   patriotic  creature, 
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Colonel  Peyronnet  Thompson^  that  b« 
woo  Id  as  iievo  see  London  occupied 
by  a  foreign  army,  as  the  Proteotion- 
ist  party  in  power.  I  do  believe  that, 
in  such  an  event,  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade  would  be  desperate.  Yon  see 
we  have  no  party  whatever  in  the 
country  to  fall  back  upon  for  support. 
The  artisans  are  declaring  against 
us  ;  the  small  traders  have  been  un- 
mercifully rooked ;  the  shODkeepers 
are  making  no  profits;  and,  as  to 
Ireland,  it  is  more  than  beginning  to 
wince  under  the  operation  of  a  system 
which  has  destroyed  its  only  prodnct. 
We  have  tried  to  keep  the  Irish  in 
good  humour  fur  a  year  or  so  by 
hinting  at  an  immediate  influx  of 
English  capital.  That  idea  was  mine. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad 
dodge  while  it  lasted,  and  oar  friends 
of  the  press  took  care  to  do  it  ftiU 
justice.  But,  after  all,  it  was  merely 
a  dodge.  As  for  English  capital 
going  to  Ireland,  where  no  possible 
expenditure  could  insure  a  penny  of 
rent,  the  thing  is  as  preposterous  as 
the  notion  of  applying  guano,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  to  the  island  of 
Ichaboe !  Notwithstanding,  we  bare 
done  some  good.  We  have  mined 
the  proprietors,  and  starved  a  reason- 
able portion  of  the  peasantry ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  same  opera- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  Hebrides. 
Labour  in  the  towns  will,  no  doubt, 
be  considerably  cheapened  in  conse- 
quence. But  we  cannot  calculate 
with  certainty  on  the  support  of  Irish 
members  after  a  new  election.  Tbej 
won*t  wurk  together  as  formeriy. 
We  miss  our  i>erished  Daniel,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  a  capital 
ally,  if  you  gave  him  a  suflkient 
equivalent. 

It  is  no  nse  disguising  the  tnith ; 
the  Protectionists  are  like  enough  to 
beat  us.  Tliere  is  a  vigour  and  a  per- 
severance about  that  party  which  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Two  or  throe  years  ago,  when  they 
first  l)egan  to  look  really  formidable, 
we  t«>uk  the  utmost  pains  to  write 
them  down  ;  and,  if  giNxl  sheer  abase 
ind  hard  hitting  could  have  accom- 
])lished  that  object,  we  ought  to  hare 
succei-deti.  We  worked  the  old  joke 
al>out  a  Protectionist  being  a  spectacle 
as  rare  as  a  mummy  in  a  glass-case, 
until  it    was    perfectly    threadbare. 
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We  soeerad  at    and  scouted    tboir  promUe  of  >  place,  s&y  m>  at  auce, 

■tfttistics.      Wa     questioned     their  and  yaa  sliaU  Lare  eitber.    But,  ii 

Banitf,  and  talked  n-iib  niy^torions  joa  foLoir  my  advice,  jou  will  cod- 

OompaBBion  about  Bedlam.     We  as-  tent  j-ootsclf  with  a  positive  promise, 

aured  tbem,  that  to  restore  protection  We  arc  strong  enough  to  wring  aof- 

M  native  industry  was  as  hopeless  as  thing  from    the  Wliiga  in    case   of 

an  attempt  to  re-oatablish  the  Hep-  emergency-,    and  as  in    all    hnmao 

Urchy.      We  used  and  abused,  in  probability,  Judging  from  tbe  past,  m 


erery  way,  that  fine  metaphor  touch- 
ing "  the  winds  of  heaven  and  tb( 
waves  of  ocean ;"  and  we    pressed 
poets  into  onr  service  to  eelebr: 
cheap  loaf  in  dichyrouibi 


single  week  can  pass  over  without  the 
ahadow  of  a  crisis,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  tcrma  for  yon,  better  and 
the  earlier  than  you  might  suppose.  Some 
few  pickings  thutv  are  still  left,  which 


Tiled  Disraeli,  misrepresented  Newde-     are  well  worth  a  gentlei 

gate,    lampooned    George  Frederick     lance ;  and  it  wiU  be  your  own  fault 

Young,  and    insinuated    that    Lord     if,  after  having  taken  your  seat,  you  do 


Stanley   was 
we  became  afi'ectiou 
tbe  besotted  Pruu- 
danger  which   w&a    hauglng, 
heavy    cloud,     over     tlieir    devoted 
beads.      We    did  everj-thing  wliiob 
ingenoity  could   sii{:ges't    to   prevent 
the  mummy  from  lioiog  resuscitated  ; 
but   Cheops   h-j^   cuma   again  to  life 
with  a  veogeaiiuc.  and  has  given  us  a 
shrewd  bkiw  on  tbe  skull  as  be  started 
full  armed  from  bis  sarcophagus.    We 
mnst  now  deal  with  him  ae  a  reality, 
not  as  a  shadow ;  and,   for   my  own 
part,  I  cannot  ^ver  that  1  am  iaordi' 
nately  eager  for  the  encounter. 

Still,  BOmetljiii;;  iiiiist  be  done ;  and 
our  first  duty,  dtcurdiu^  to  my  notion, 
is  to  look  out  lur  new  candidates. 
To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature  be 
it  spoken,  some  of  our  most  esteemed 


Finally,  not  make  your  parliamentary  position 
1,  and  warned  advantageous  in  more  ways  than  one. 
mists  of  the  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  an 
immediate  vacancy  in  the  Ureepdaily 
Burghs?  Well,  then,  you  must  even 
make  up  yonr  mind  to  come  south 
and  uttack  a  Saxon  garrison.  I  have 
one  or  two  places  in  my  eye,  either  of 
wbicb  you  will  be  sure  to  carry  is  a 
canter,  provided  some  fiery  fanatical 
fellow  does  not  start  up  to  oppose 
yon.  Tbey  are  cotton  boroughs  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  mlUocrHcy; 
and  I  Ibiuk  yon  are  certain  to  step  la, 
provided  matters  are  properly  min- 
Bged,  at  the  expense  of  a  small  judi- 
cious outlay.  And  here,  I  know,  you 
will  begin  to  object — You  caiiuot 
afford  the  expense,  &c.  My  dear 
friend,  yon  must  afford  it,  if  yon  wish 
any  figure  in  life,  or  to  make 


veterans  have  little  prospect  of  being  yonraelf  accounted  worthy  of  por- 
agiun  returned  by  their  present  con-  chase.  No  parsimony  is  so  ill-jnoged 
stitueDcIea.  U'here  will  be  changes,  as  that  wliicii  boggles  at  the  oat- 
and  changes  t<x>  of  a  most  extraordi-  lay  of  an  election.  No  matter  how 
nary  kind;  and  that  circumstance  many  firkins  of  beer  may  be  con- 
renders  it  the  more  necessary  for  us  sunied  in  the  coarse  of  tbe  can- 
to  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  a  dissoln-  vass — how  many  buudred  dozen  gott 
tion.  Yon  may  now,  my  dear  Dun-  of  brandy,  and -water  may  lubrl- 
shunner,  fathom  the  real  object  of  cate  tbe  throats  of  the  thirsty  pot< 
this  letter.  We  want  yon  to  uome  wallopers  and  freemen  who  espouse 
into  Parliament,  on  the  independent,  yonr  cause,  and  bear  your  colonrs — 
Ministerial,  or  any  other  interest  yon  the  true  principle  is  to  consider  these 
please,  provided  that,  wlien  returned,  charges  as  a  debt  which  a  grateful 
you  give  ns  tbe  bene^t  of  your  vote,  Ministry  must  refund  on  tbe  first 
and  the  aid  of  yonr  powerful  elo-  convenient  opportunity,  with  such 
quence  upon  any  uccaaioo  when  tbe  rate  of  interest  as  you  are  fairly  en- 
cause  of  Free  Trade  may  be  in  jeo-  titled  to  expect,  taking  into  acconnt 
pardy.  I  know  wiiat  your  own  pri-  the  risk  which  you  have  run,  and  tbe 
vate  leanings  are,  but  these  are  not  l^onr  which  you  have  performed  on 
times  to  be  scrupulons.  Tbe  League  their  behalf.  Altogether  indepen- 
expects  every  nian  t«  go  tbe  entire  deutly  of  this,  a  seat  in  Parliament  is 
hog.  If  you  want  a  subscription,  or  well  worth  the  expense.  It  gives  yon 
— what    would    suit  us  better— tbe  a  position  in  society  which  is  other- 
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wise  difficnlt  to  attain ;  and  any  man 
who  can  talk  as  yon  do,  glibly  and 
off-hand,  is  certain,  before  a  session  is 
over,  to  pnsh  himself  forward  into 
notoriety. 

ril  tell  yon  why  we  want  yon,  and 
I  shall  do  so  with  the  most  perfect 
frankness  and  nnresenre.  Oar  best 
men  are  .nsed  np.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  of  whose 
views  I  am  the  hnmble  expositor, 
Cobden  is  no  longer  worth  his  weight 
in  oakum  for  any  practical  purpose 
whatever.  We  committed  a  mon- 
strons  mistake  in  subscribing  that 
unlucky  fund.  We  ought  to  have 
remembered  the  story  of  the  soldier 
who  carried  with  desperate  gallantry 
a  redoubt  the  morning  after  he  had 
been  rooked  of  his  last  penny  at 
cribbage,  but  who  invariably  declined 
to  volunteer  for  any  subsequent 
enterprise,  in  consequence  of  the 
injudicious  douceur  awarded  him  by 
the  commanding  officer.  Just  so 
has  it  been  with  Cobden.  The  testi- 
monial turned  his  head.  Yon  re- 
member the  awful  exhibition  he 
mado  of  himself,  when,  in  attempt- 
ing to  lecture  the  farmers  on  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  land, 
he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
country  gentleman ;  and  the  undying 
ridicule  which  was  excited  by  the 
immediate  publication  of  a  litho- 
graphed plan  of  his  estate,  which, 
in  a  good  year,  might  pasture  a 
couple  of  cows,  and  afford  precarious 
subsistence  besides  to  a  broo<l  of 
goslings?  Then  came  his  Peace 
platform  tomfoolery.  Just  at  the 
very  time  when  war  was  becoming 
universal  on  the  Continent,  and 
revolutions  were  springing  like  mines 
under  the  feet  of  ever}-  government. 
Then,  again,  instead  of  cajoling  the 
bncolics,  he  chose  openly  to  defy 
and  insult  them  at  Leeds;  and  the 
result  has  been  that,  from  that  hour, 
every  man  connected  in  the  most 
remote  degree  with  the  landed  inte- 
rest has  drawn  off  from  our  body. 
In  the  Honse  of  Commons  he  can 
hanlly  command  an  audience.  The 
Liberal  whippers-in  say  that  a  speech 
of  his  is  equivalent  to  a  dozen  votes 
added  to  the  Opposition  minority, 
and  thoy  never  see  him  crossing  the 
threshold  without  quaking  with  terror 
lest  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 


to  commenee  a  harangae.  Bright*s 
eloquence  is  usually  smothered  by 
cries  of  *^  Oh,  oh,"  and  deriaiTO 
cheering.  He  is  a  sturdy  chap  in 
his  way,  but  woefully  injodidona; 
and  he  has  been  so  exceedingly 
rude  to  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the 
Whigs  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  Old  Joe  is  rapidly  becoming 
imbecile.  Ho  can  no  longer  flumbla 
with  figures  as  he  used  to  do;  and  hia 
perception,  in  most  cases,  is  not  snfll- 
ciently  clear  to  enable  him  to  state 
the  '*  tottle  of  the  whole"  with  accu- 
racy. I  love  and  revere  the  veteran, 
but  I  am  afraid  his  best  days  are 
gone  by.  Milner  Gibson  wont  do; 
and  of  course  we  have  too  mndi 
respect  for  our  cause  to  allow 
M'Gregor  to  come  down  to  Weatmia- 
ster  without  his  muzzle.  We  reqnire, 
of  all  things,  a  new  hand  with  gentle- 
manly manners,  an  easy  audreaSv 
some  flow  of  language,  and  a  slight 
dash  of  humour — one  who  will  not 
weary  the  House  with  interminable 
statistics,  or  get  into  a  passion 
because  he  is  contradicted,  or  fasten 
upon  his  opponent  with  the  brute 
ferocity  of  a  bull- dog.  We  want 
some  fellow  not  fully  committed  to 
Free  Trade,  who  can  keep,  as  it  werft, 
on  our  flanks,  and  amuse  the  enemy 
at  times  by  suggesting  articles  of  con- 
dition, lie  must  have  no  one-aided 
predilections,  no  abstract  preftrenoo 
for  the  Cottonocracy  over  the  other 
interests  of  Britain.  He  must  appear 
to  be  animated  by  a  fine,  generona^ 
patriotic  spirit~«ver  ready  to  listen 
to  distress,  and  always  eager  to 
condole  with  it.  Fine  words,  yon 
are  aware,  butter  no  parsnips,  Imt 
they  are  fine  words  notwithstanding. 
This  is  the  part  which  wo  wish  yon 
to  undertake,  if  yon  consent  to  come 
among  us.  The  fact  is,  that  we 
must  do  something  of  the  kind  if  we 
wish  to  escape  annihilation.  I  am 
afraid  we  have  derived  no  benefil 
from  sneering  at  the  farmers.  The 
proposals  which  were  made  in  the 
public  prints  for  their  wholesale 
emigration  have  excited  general  dis- 
gnst,  and  men  are  beginning  to  ask 
each  other  what  crime  the  agricul- 
turists have  committed,  to  justify 
the  infliction  of  such  penalties?  The 
qnestion,  of  course,  is  a  foolish  one. 
£very  sound  economist  knowa  that 
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the  furmcrs  are  mere  crr>altiree  of  that?  These  ars  the  Bort  of  spMchea 
circtunstancc,  mid  that  their  interests  which  are  playing  the  mischief  with 
cannot  be  allowed  for  oac  moment  ni.  How  can  we  attempt  to  bsm- 
to  stand  ill  (he  way  of  the  approach-  boozio  the  Bbopkeepera  who  nrc  losing 
iog  anpremacy  of  Manchester.  But,  custom,  and  the  artiaana  wtio  hare 
tmfortnnately,  all  men  are  not  poli-  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  the  smaU 
tical  ecoDDinists,  and  we  must,  for  tradesmen  who  are  verging  towarda 
some  time  at  least,  bnmonr  their  the  Gazette,  if  members  of  onr  own 
hnciee.  1  shonld  be  the  last  party  will  liave  tbn  consnmmale  im- 
man  in  the  world  to  admit  that  pmdence  lo  tell  lliem  ttiat  they  are 
any  feelings  of  compassion  ahonid  merely  parts  of  a  general  bolocaaet — 
have  weight  in  the  settlement  of  a  infinitesimal  faggots  of  a  grand  pile  of 
great  national  q  nest  ion  ;  and  yon,  British  industry  which  is  to  be  fired,  in 
who  know  me  well,  will  do  mo  the  order  that  the  aged  phieniit  of  cotlon- 
credit  to  believe  that  I  conld  Bee  Kpiuniog  may  be  regenerated,  and 
every  farm-honse  in  England  made  soar,  triumphant  and  alone,  from  the 
desolate,  and  the  inmates  transported  heart  of  the  smonldering  ashes?  On 
to  the  antipodea,  withont  the  weak-  game  is  to  keep  all  these  things  in 
ness  of  shedding  a  tear.  We  cannot,  the  background.  Three  years  ago,  at 
however,  expect  so  mnch  Spartan  one  of  our  private  Manchester  con- 
aloicism  from  the  masses.  They  are  ferences,  I  indicated  the  conrso  which 
still  by  far  too  much  under  the  we  shonld  pnraue.  My  advice  waa — 
influence  of  the  clergy  i  anditwillba  on  no  account  to  break  nith  the 
some  time  before  we  can  eradicate  farmerB.'  I  repreaented  that,  whet* 
from  their  minds  the  lingering  fibres  agricnitural  distress  arrived,  as  it 
of  superstition.  I  agree  in  the  main  most  do  immediately,  onr  first  bosi- 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  the  nees  was  to  attribute  that  entirely  to 
other  night  bj  that  trumfi,  Joseph  exceptional  causes — ^uch  as  a  good 
Sandara  of  Yarmouth,  that  ail  we  harvest,  which  we  cooid  have  litlla 
have  or  ooght  to  regard,  ia  the  difficulty  in  doing,  considering  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers.  Did  deficiency  of  agricultural  statistics. 
yoQ  observe  wbat  be  said  ?  Excuse  That,  I  said,  wonid  gain  ns  a  year, 
me  if  I  quote  the  passage.  "  Look  Next,  we  could  fall  back  upon  the 
at  the  fearful  conseiiiicnces  which  subject  of  rent,  and  sow  dissension  in 
wonId  result  to  the  commercial  classes  the  bucolic  ranks,  by  alleging  that  the 
of  theconntry,  if  iheirpowersof  com-  whole  loss  might  be  met  by  a  rem ia- 
petition  with  foreign  nations  were  sion  on  Itie  part  of  the  landlords,  and 
weakened  i)r  crippled.  If  that  largo  that  they  were  in  fact  the  only 
portion  of  the  community  did  not  parties  interested.  1  explained  that 
spin  and  weave  for  the  fotur  (jnarterg  this  lino  of  policy,  if  properly  and 
of  the  globe,  the  snbsistence  and  hap-  dextrously  pursued,  conld  not  fail  to 
piness  of  millions  of  oar  population  add  enormoosiy  to  onr  strength, 
would  be  destroyed.  That  compeii-  since,  by  radicalising  the  farmers,  we 
tion  went  on  day  by  day,  and  year  must  separate  them  entirely  from  the 
by  year,  increasing  in  force  and  iutel-  landlords,  and  make  them  ready_  toola 
ligenco,  and  formed  the  great  social  for  our  grand  final  move — which,  I 
(|nestion  of  onr  times.  If  adeqnate  need  not  say,  is  the  repudiation  of 
provision  were  not  made  for  that  the  National  Debt.  My  advice  wa» 
class  of  the  popnlaiion,  there  most  be  not  only  applauded,  but  adopted. 
danger."  Sandars  was  nndeniably  We  annnoontcd  tho  difficulties  of  tha 
right ;  bnt  what  demon  conld  have  first  year  pretty  well ;  and,  but  for 
possessed  Sandars  to  make  him  say  so  the  folly  of  some  of  our  own  men,  wo 
in  as  many  words?  It  amounts  to  a  sboold  by  this  time  have  had  the 
pure  and  unqualified  admission  of  the  farmers  clamouring  on  onr  side.  Cob- 
real  truth,  that  Free  Trade  was  in-  den,  however,  reviled  them  in  all  the- 
tended  to  operate,  and  must  operate,  terms  which  his  choice  and  polished 
solely  for  the  benelit  of  the  exporting  imagination  could  suggest ;  others 
houses,  to  the  min  of  all  other  interests  toid  them  to  go  to  Australia  or  to  thft 
in  the  country;  but  was  it  in  any  devil,  whichever  they  might  think 
vay  necwsary  to  tell  the  country  beat;  and  now  Sandara  deliberately^ 
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comes  forwAnl,  and  lete  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag !  I  ask  yoa,  Dundhunner, 
if  it  is  not  enough  to  make  any  man  of 
parts  and  intellect  as  rabid  as  a  March 
hare,  when  he  sees  his  tinest  and  best- 
adjusted  schemes  utterly  ruined  by 
such  deplorable  bungling  ?  Our  only 
chance  is  to  gain  time.  Give  me 
another  year,  or  eighteen  mouths 
more,  at  the  utmost,  of  the  present 
Parliament,  and,  I  trust,  the  death - 
warraut  of  the  Fundholder  will  be 
sealed.  If  we  can  extend  the  suf- 
frage in  the  mean  time,  so  much  the 
better.  We  have  managed  to  get  up 
a  tolerable  hatred  of  taxation.  The 
anti- excise  party  is  very  powerful, 
and,  by  giving  them  a  lift,  we  might 
knock  otf  several  mure  millions  from 
the  revenue.  Card  welt,  and  some  of 
that  soft-headed  set,  who  call  them- 
selves IVelites,  wish  to  take  the  duties 
oflf  tea,  and  they  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  encouraged.  Tobacco  follows 
next,  of  course  ;  and  as  smoking  and 
snutiSng  are  now  almost  universal, 
the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  these 
articles  wuuld  be  immensely  popular. 
Malt  goes,  and  so  dues  sugar, — and 
then,  my  dear  friend,  where's  your 
revenue,  and  where  the  means  of 
pay  in;;  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  V  Don't  yon  see  what  a  bcanti- 
fnl  tield  is  open  to  us,  if  we  can  only 
keep  our  own  men  from  making  pre- 
mature disi'losures,  and  pander  pro- 
perly to  the  public  appetite  for  get- 
ting rid  i»f  taxation  V  By  itself,  direct 
taxation  cannot  stand  six  mouths. 
That  fact  in  natural  history  has  been 
ascertained  by  so  many  exiteriments, 
and  conse(iuent  revolutions,  from  the 
days  of  Wat  Tyler  downwards,  that  I 
need  not  fatigue  you  by  recapitulating 
them.  The  reim  posit  ion  of  the  in- 
come Tax  for  three  vears  is  an  im- 
niense  point  in  our  favour.  I  never  felt 
so  nervous  in  my  life  as  during  the 
Ministerial  crisis,  when  it  appeared 
possible  that  Stanley  might  come  in. 
I  knew  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  (lovemment.  the  Income  Tax 
was  d(K>ined,  and  then,  of  course,  we 
roust  have  ha«l  a  n-vi.'iion  of  the  tariff; 
and  probably  he  would  have  profiosed 
to  levy  .-^ueh  duties  upon  inipr>rts  as 
might  put  the  British  artisan,  labourer, 
and  groner,  on  a  fair  level  to  compote 
with  the  foreigner,  at  least  in  resi>oct 
of  taxation.     Had  he  succeeded,  our 


game  was  up.  But,  most  fortonately, 
we  have  escaped  that  danger.  I  shall 
ever  regard  the  glass  house  in  Hyde 
Park  with  feelings  of  peculiar  grati* 
tade;for  I  am  convinced  that,  bat  for 
that  sublime  erection,  we  should  have 
lost  the  services  of  Sur  Charles  Wood, 
and,  with  him,  lost  all  chance  of 
carrying  into  execution  those  schemes 
which  we  consider  most  important  for 
the  entire  ascendency  of  Manchester. 
Fortunately,  Wood  is  spared  to  as. 
He  is  ao  excellent  confiding  creature 
— as  innocent  as  a  iamb  who  is 
tempts  into  the  precincts  of  the 
slaughter-house  by  the  proflfer  of  a 
bondi  of  clover;  and  if  we  can 
manage  to  keep  him  in  office  a  little 
longer,  why,  between  onrselvea,  I 
think,  Dunshunner,  we  may  look  upon 
the  matter  as  achieved. 

Did  yon^ever  read  old  Cobbett*« 
political  writings  ?  It  is  rather  fanny 
to  refer  to  these  just  now.  We  are 
precisely  in  the  state  which  he  rati* 
cinated  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
viewing  prospectively  the  effects  of 
Peers  Currency  Act  of  1819 :  and  I 
confess  that  I  have  lately  conceived 
a  wonderful  respect  for  the  prescience 
and  sagacity  of  that  queer  iU-regn- 
latcd  genina  I  call  him  ill-regolatedt 
because  I  believe  that,  were  he  alive, 
we  should  have  found  him  oar  bitterest 
opponent  in  anv  scheme  which 
involved,  as  ours  does,  the  expatria- 
tion  of  the  British  yeomanry.  The 
old  fool  had  a  heart— that  is,  the 
amount  of  cellular  or  medullary  tissoCi 
which  anatomically  answers  to  that 
portion  of  the  human  frame,  wai 
acted  upon  by  natural  impulses,  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  scientific  Free- 
Trader  to  controL  We  of  Manchester 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  above 
any  such  deplorable  weakness.  Bat, 
setting  his  heart  entirely  aside.  Cob* 
bett  had  a  head,  and  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  for  us  that  that  head  is  monl- 
dering  in  the  grave.  He  would  have 
broached  the  grand  question  too  early, 
and  thereby  given  our  l>ooty  time  to 
escape  ;  whereas,  now,  we  have  the 
fund  holders  gone  to  sleep,  like  phea* 
sants  on  a  tree  at  sunset  If  no  on* 
toward  barking — no  alanim  on  the 
part  of  our  own  lurchers  nnsettlee 
them — they  are  safe  enough.  Grant- 
ing that  they  arc  startled  for  an  in* 
stant,  a  veri'  little  delay  will  soAce 
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to  pat  eacb  bird's  neck  twnenih  its  as  we  do,  on  foot,  at  tlie  perpetnal 
wing ;  and  tben— hey,  mj  fellow  risk  of  caturhs.  I  caonot  snffi- 
conntTrmen^  for  tbe  brimatooe- match,  clently  admire  the  cooluess  of  oor 
and  the  Ba<:k  to  receive  the  fallonl  little  friend  Louis  Blanc,  vilio,  as  he 
Let  them  kkk  and  spurns  the?  like  was  stepping  into  one  of  old  Lonia 
afterwiu^dB — it  is  a  mere  qnestion  of  Philippe's  vehicles,  specially  devoted 
the  expenditure  of  feathers.  by  the  Provisional  Guvcrnment  to  the 
Of  conrec  you  are  quite  aware  of  service  of  the  Lilliputian  patriot,  thna 
the  present  state  of  the  c«loDi«a,  addressed,  with  a  graceful  wave  of 
Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  of  onr  his  hand,  a  gronp  of  enrying  o»i>n'eri : 
men  were  Mxiona  to  get  rid  of  them  — "  My  friends  1  one  of  these  days  wc 
at  once,  whlcli  they  thought  might  be  shall  ait  of  as  ride  in  our  carriages ! " 
done  by  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  There  is  a  snblimity  about  this  which 
of  the  troops.  I  have  seen  this  plan  utterly  distances  oar  feebler  flights  of 
reoommenocd  more  than  once  in  re-  imagination.  We  have  never  been 
ipectableqaarters,  and  tfaeargnmeats  able  hitherto  to  bold  oat  higher  ex- 
in  its  fsvonr  are  not  without  plaiisi-  pectations  to  the  people  than  what 
bility;  attll,  I  think  it  better  that  we  are  inferred  by  pictnres  of  gigantic 
Bhoidd  abstain  from  active  measares,  pots  of  beer  and  dropsical  loaves  ; 
and  allow  the  colonies  to  drop  off,  and  we  have  triod  these  baits  so  often 
like  blighted  fruit,  as  they  must  na-  that  ttiey  have  now  lost  something  of 
torally  do,  wilhont  any  violent  effort  their  IreshnesB,  and  niDch  of  theif 
on  onr  part.  Under  the  operation  original signiticance.  Woreallymnst 
of  Free  Trade,  colonies  can  be  of  no  have  some  new  device  fur  our  ban- 
earthly  nse  to  ne.  We  do  nothing  ners.  I  wish  yon  would  tuni  your 
for  them,  and  iliey  do  nothing  for  as ;  mind  to  this,  and  let  nie  have  your 
therefore,  the  sooner  we  cat  the  opinion  what  kind  of  property  would 
cable,  and  let  them  go,  Ibe  better.  The  be  moat  acceptable  to  the  million. 
Whigs  are  doing  all  they  can  to  pr&-  What  do  joa  think  of  the  Giron- 
cipitate  the  crisis  with  Canada.  Tbe  dists?  That  is  the  new  name  we 
removal  of  the  scat  of  Government  to  have  got  for  Graham  and  his  party, 
Quebec  will  give  such  an  impetus  to  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  happy  one. 
the  Annexation  party,  that  the  Cana-  Hitherto  they  have  played  remark- 
das  must  go  over  to  the  United  Slates,  ably  well  into  our  hands,  but  they  are 
notwithBtaadingall  the  scruples  which  clearly  uot  to  be  traaied.  As  Watt 
may  be  preferred  by  those  fools  who  remarks,  in  his  treatise  on  the  steam- 
talk  of  loyalty  as  if  it  were  something  engine,  there  are  wheels  wilhin 
hereditary,  nr,  indeed,  as  if  loyalty  wheels ;  and  those  gentlemen  have 
were  otherwise  than  an  absolute  been  so  extremely  gyratory  in  their 
eham.  We  know  better.  Crowns  motions,  that  it  is  impossible  with  the 
are  QBually  estimated  according  to  the  least  certainty  to  predicate  the  directloD 
valne  of  the  jewels  which  they  con-  of  their  conrae.  One  thing,  however, 
tain  ;  and,  if  certain  jewels  are  de-  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear — they 
tached  from  their  setting,  and  trans-  never    can  join  the    Protection ista. 


circlet.    You  take  me?  This  involves  have  thrown  away  so  many  excellent 

a  point  which  we  don't  wish  to  broach  chances  of  reconciliation,  and  Invsri- 

at  present,  ihi)Uf;h  we  have  long  had  ably  manifested  sach  rancour  and 
it  In  view.  Do  yon  take  any  interest  bitterness  towards  their  former  allies, 
in  the  affairs  of  France  ?  That,  now,  that  1  do  uot  see  how  they  can  poa- 
is  a  country  worth  living  in !  None  of  aibiy  retnrn.  Tliere  is  no  hatred 
yonr  aristocrats  there  I  Why,  if  Eng-  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  a  deserter. 
land  were  France,  yoa  or  I,  Dun-  Awake  or  asleep,  be  has  ever  before 
shnnner,  mi);ht  be  riding  iu  the  royal  him  tbe  awful  apparition  of  the  pro- 
carriages,  with  half  a  squadron  of  the  vost-marshal ;  bis  back  tingles  with 
Guards  before  and  behind  us,  receiv-  the  imaginary  lash  of  the  cat-of-ulne- 
ing  that  homage  which  is  the  due  of  tails ;  and,  if  you  watch  him  in  his 
genius,  political  wisdom,  and  re-  slambers,  you  will  hear  him  moaning 
condite  science,  instead  of  tramping,  something  abont  a  file  of  mnsketiT 
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and  a  coffin.  It  is  something  to  be 
certain  of  this.  You  see  that  the 
party  of  the  Gironde  b  very  small, 
and  never  can  act  effectively  of  itself. 
It  is  simply  nsefol  as  a  make- weight, 
and  as  such  we  consider  it.  Now,  a 
glance  at  the  late  division-lists  will 
show  you  that  these  men,  whatever 
else  they  may  do,  are  resolutely  deter- 
mined never  to  go  into  the  same  lobby 
with  the  Protectionists.  They  have 
no  abstract  affection  for  the  >Vhigs — 
which  is  not  wonderful,  considering 
the  tenacity  and  strength  of  the  family 
alliance ;  and  though  they  may  occa- 
sionally seem  to  help  them,  they 
would  be  sorry  to  lose  any  chance  of 
dvingthem  a  sly  dig  with  the  stiletto. 
We  are  by  far  their  most  natural  allies 
— indeed,  if  they  had  any  sense,  they 
wonld  throw  themselves  into  our  arms 
at  once.  But,  unfortunately  for  them, 
they  are  tainted  with  the  aristocratic 
leaven.  They  affect  to  look  down 
upon  us,  pure  democrats,  as  though 
they  were  something  infinitely  supe- 
rior, and  they  will  not  fraternise  with 
that  cordiality  which  we  are  surely 
entitled  to  expect.  You  may  rely 
npon  it,  this  will  not  be  forgotten  at 
the  proper  time.  Nothing  is,  to  my 
mind,  so  purely  offensive  as  the  de- 
meanour of  an  aristocratic  Liberal. 
His  look,  his  language,  and  the  very 
tone  of  bis  voice,  tells  yon  that  he 
considers  his  support  of  your  prin- 
ciples as  an  act  of  magnificent  conde- 
scension ;  and  that,  if  yon  entertained 
a  proper  feeling  of  gratitude,  you  ought 
to  go  down  upon  your  knees  and 
thank  him.  Now,  considering  that 
one- half  of  the  Peelites  are  little  better 
than  pragmatical  coxcombs,  and  the 
other  half,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
venerable  serving-men  of  the  Taper 
and  Tadpole  school,  yon  may  easily 
conceive  that  these  airs  give  us  infinite 
disgust,  and  that  we  are  keeping  an 
accurate  account  with  a  view  to  a 
Aiture  settlement. 

And  now,  Dunshunner,  I  must  con- 
clude. I  have  thought  it  best  to  state 
to  you  my  views  without  any  reser- 
vation, because  it  is  always  bad  policy 
to  enlist  a  recruit  without  making  him 


distinctly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
service  which  he  is  expected  to  per- 
form. Our  Committee  never  forms 
its  conclusions,  or  takes  its  measures 
hastily.  We  have  been  long  preparing 
for  the  great  work  of  national  regene* 
ration;  and  althongh  we  may  have 
been,  and  certainly  are,  disappohited 
with  the  results  which  in  some  cases 
have  followed  our  exertions,  we  are 
not  less  firmly  convinced  that  our 
cause  mast  progress,  and  be  triumph- 
ant. If  we  can  only  prevent  a  legis- 
lative return  to  indirect  taxation — if 
we  can  maintain  for  a  little  longer  the 
struggle  of  unprotected  British  indus- 
try against  foreign  competition,  we 
cannot  choose  but  win.  The  straggle 
with  the  earth- bom  Antsens  has  been 
a  ver}'  severe  one.  A  poet,  now, 
wonld  tell  yon  that  the  old  mythical 
story  of  the  Greeks  had  ao  oocnU 
meaning — that  Antsens,  the  son  of 
Terra  and  Neptune,  was  a  typlficatlon 
of  Agriculture  and  Navigation,  which 
the  man  ufacturing  Hercules  Is  attempt- 
ing to  destroy,  and  that,  eveir  time 
the  giant  is  overthrown,  he  derivet 
new  strength  from  his  contact  with 
his  venerable  mother.  So  be  it. 
Hercules,  you  know,  strangled  him  at 
last  by  lifting  him  np  into  the  airl- 
and there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  repeat  the  same  operation.  On 
second  thoughts,  yon  had  better  not 
make  use  of  this  illustration,  happy  u 
it  may  appear.    On  consulting  Lem- 

Sriore,  I  observe  that  Hercules  wai 
nally  consumed  in  consequence  of 
putting  on  one  of  his  own  shirts,  and 
thatcircumstance  might  be  awkwardly 
interpreted  by  some  trngenerona 
enemy. 

Tlie  sooner  yon  can  make  np  Tovr 
mind  the  better.  Let  me  hear  nrom 
yon  without  delay ;  and  if  your  anawer, 
as  I  anticipate,  should  be  affirmatlTey 
we  shall  bring  yon  into  the  Honae  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
confiscation  of  the  revenaes  of  the 
Church. 

Believe  me  alway  yonrs, 

ROBRRT  M^CORKIXDAUE.. 
MANCHUTia,  \htk  April  1851. 


'Wk.  do  not  Qndeirato  tbo  difflcnlty 
in  legislating  upon  tlie  Papal  Aggres- 
sion ;  bnt  iTie  ackoon'ledgeineut  of  a 
difficulty  is  a  confession  of  a  danger. 
Legialatiou,  ttiercforo,  is  often  tbe 
inoro  neceaaiirj  "*  '"^  becomes  less 
apparent  what  direction  it  should 
lake  i  for  every  obstacle  ha*  its  ac- 
compaujing  mischief.  Nevertheless, 
the  greater  peril  Ilea  in  BDlTering  an 
evil  to  groir.  The  natnre  of  the  evi), 
and  the  principles  from  which  all  ita 
action  proceeds,  must  be  examined, 
an-d  thoroughly  aiftcd.  It  h  not  the 
present  magnitude  which  is  so  mnch 
to  be  considered,  as  its  innate  growth 
— its  power  of  reproducing  itself, 
even  when  apparently  cut  down  to 
tbe  ground.  There  are  poisonous 
plants  of  snch  an  obstinate  root,  that 
tbey  will  spread  both  on  tbe  surface 
andbelowit:  and  snch  is  the  Papacy. 
It  is  bard  to  overcome.  Its  one 
steady  purpose  is  domination.  It 
must  either  be  a  tyranny  or  a  con- 
spiracy. It  is  a  religion  without  a 
religious  obligation,  for  it  professes  to 
be  the  maker  of  the  world's  religion, 
and  demands  obedience  to  an  indi- 
vidual will— tbo  will  of  one  man 
whom  a  superstition  sets  up— a  will 
that  is  guided  by  no  Used  rales;  that, 
however  varying  and  contradictory, 
claims  infallibility.  The  inhciitance 
it  would  assume  is  Satan's  promise, 
"  tbe  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  of  them."  If  the  Fapacy 
cannot  take  full  posseseioD,  it  is 
only  becansc  it  is  hindered,  not 
by  its  own  will,  but  by  esternal 
resistance.  It  never  bas  relaxed 
its  demand  of  universal  obedience, 
and,  whenever  and  wherever  it  has 
had  power,  bas  enforced  it.  It 
would  have  an  absolute  jurisdiction 
over  all  tbe  atfaii's  of  Christendom, 
as  above  all  kings  and  princes,  to 
judge  them  and  depose  them  at 
pleasure.  More  than  this :  from  being 
God's  Vicar,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  be  above  his  Master,  and  abro- 
gate Divine  laws  and  precepts;  exer- 
cising absolute  authority  over  the 
Scriptures,  even  lo  annnl  them,  and 
to  set  up  his  own  decrees  as  more 
divine ;  taking  to  hinuelf  the  rosem- 


blauce  of  him  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  "  should  sit  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is 
God.''  Vet  with  all  bis  presumptu- 
ous titles,  remembering  that  it  is 
written  that  be  that  would  be  greatest 
among  the  disciples  Bhootd  be  servant 
to  the  rest,  be  is  also  "  semu  aervo- 
rtmt,"  that  he  may  himself  fill  every 
office,  and  enlai'ge  the  view  of  bis  dig- 
nity, from  the  depth  of  that  affected 
humility  —  measnrmg  up  to  the 
higbest  from  the  lowest,  himself  usurp- 
ing every  space. 

From  the  moment  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  usurped  this  sovereiguty,  theu 
commenced  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing it,  per  fan  el  nefoi.  To  abrogate 
one  iota  of  his  potter  was  to  abro- 
gate tbe  wliolc.  He  took  upon  him- 
self and  his  successors  a  contention 
that  can  never  cease,  but  with  a 
universal  submission.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Fapacy,  from  the  doy 
of  its  assumption,  proves  this.  It 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
object  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that 
history.  They  are  well  known :  the 
remembrance  uf  many  and  sore  atro- 
cities has  been  too  deeply  engraven 
ou  the  minds  uf  the  people  of 
England  to  be  easily  obliterated. 
When  they  bear  uf  the  PiipalAggres- 
uon,  they  ask,  When  was  the  Papacy 
not  an  aggression  '<  Neitljer  are  we 
very  desirous  to  treat  minutely  of  tbe 
Komish  corruptions  and  apoetaclcs, 
excepting  where  they  evolve  princi- 
ples tbat  will  not  amalgamate  with 
any  civil  polity,  or  the  laws  and 
governments  of  nations.  It  is  possi- 
ble there  may  be  reli^ons  tbat,  being 
tolerated,  would  in  practice  not  only 
destroy  every  other,  but  tbe  very 
uamo  of  liberty.  Even  Thuggism 
professes  to  be  a  religion,  and  secret 
murder  its  duty.  Would  it  bo  reli- 
gious liberty  to  tolerate  the  Suttees 
and  Jaggemuuts  of  India?  We  do 
not  mean  to  make  offensive  compari- 
sons :  we  only  put  the  case  strongly, 
to  show  how  obvious  it  is  tbat 
toleration  must  have  its  limits  ;  if 
not,  toleration  may  become  a  domi- 
nation, and  the  thing  be  lost  in  the 
name.    There  mtut  te  in  every  state 
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somo  agreement  between  religion  and 
its  social  laws.  The  Mahometan 
may  have  his  mosqne  in  a  Christian 
country,  but  could  he  be  allowed  to 
set  at  defiance  the  decency  of  Chris* 
tian  morals,  on  the  plea  of  his  reli- 
nous  liberty  ?  We  have  *'  Latter- 
day  Saints/*  believers  in  Joe  Smith, 
and  interfere  not  with  them.  We 
trust  that  they  do  not  infringe  the 
laws,  nor  break  their  civil  obligations, 
or  at  least  we  do  not  know  that 
they  do  so.  We  know  nothing  of 
mischief  in  their  history,  have  no 
record  of  former  doings,  that  should 
lead  us  to  dread  their  priuciples. 
But  to  return  to  the  Papacy :  it 
stands  apart  from  every  religion,  in 
its  abhorrence,  intolerance,  and  per- 
secution of  all  that  is  not  of  itself. 
It  will  never  cease  to  strive  openly  if 
it  can,  if  not  secretly,  to  subvert 
every  other — to  set  up  its  own  absolute 
authority.  Persecution  is  its  law,  its 
creed,  its  necessity.  Where  it  is 
quiet,  it  is  undermining ;  where  it  is 
visibly  active,  it  sows  dissensions  and 
rebellions,  because  they  promote  its 
own  supremacy ;  where  it  has  the 
smallest  chance  of  success,  it  moves 
onwards.  Besides,  it  has  organisa- 
tions wondronsly  adapted  to  its 
work.  There  is  not  only  a  large 
submbsion  to  the  Pope  throughout 
territories  and  kingdoms  that  are  not 
his,  but  there  is  that  especial  order  of 
obcdii'iice,  the  Jesuits,  who  bind 
themselves  tu  have  no  will  but  that 
of  their  "  Holy  Father ;"  whose  first 
religiun  it  is  to  do  his  will,  whatever 
it  be— to  have  no  conscience,  with 
regard  to  what  i<t  good  and  evil,  bnt 
the  Po])e*s  dictation  ; — a  working 
army  they  may  be  called,  that,  though 
tliey  soom  dispersed  and  banished, 
are  emissaries  everywhere,  and  rise 
up  in  multitudes  whi're  it  was  thought 
there  wore  none.  Tliey  are  allowed 
to  assume  whatever  dress  thoy  please ; 
for  thoir  h«Uter  disguise,  any  occupa- 
tion :  tlipy  are  in  the  highest  and  the 
lowo<t  conditions,  and  have  been 
known  to  .ippear  as  zealous  members 
in  conventicles. 

Having  constantly  in  view  the 
iirra  establishment  of  its  own  power, 
as  a  foreign  sovereignty  the  Papacy 
has  communication,  league,  and  in- 
trigue with  all  the  principal  courts  in 
Europe.    It  is  therefore  mostly  dan- 


gerons  to  Protestant  countries,  as  it 
natnrally  leagues  with  their  enemies ; 
and  it  is  donbly  dangerona  in  Uiose 
conntries  where  it  has  any  large  nnin- 
ber  professing  themselves  its  subjectSv 
organised  by  its  authority,  looking  to 
Rome  in  preference  to  their  leptl- 
mate  governors.  We  need  but  in* 
stance  Ireland,  where  that  antbori^ 
has  borne  its  fruits  in  rebellionst  and 
the  sad,  the  continued  degrad«tion 
of  the  people.  Are  we  at  war  with 
other  nations?— the  Pope^s  aid  maj 
be  solicited  by  them  to  create  distrac- 
tions in  Ireland.  There  is  a  sore 
that  is  never  allowed  to  heal :  it  has 
paralysed  and  still  paralyses  the 
power  of  this  great  country.  Henoe 
It  has  been  the  arena  of  political  war- 
fare. For  party  purposes,  the  Church 
of  Ireland  has  been  discouraged,  the 
Romish  priesthood  coquetted  with, 
ten  bishoprics  of  our  Church  anni- 
hilated to  please  them,  and  Uiat  fatal 
error  Catholic  Emancipation  perpe- 
trated. And  here  we  are  compelled 
to  add,  that  one  of  the  professed  prin- 
ciples of  Romanism  has  been  made 
patent — that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics ;  for  how  ill  the  oath  of 
domg  nothing  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  kepi 
by  Roman  Catholic  members  is  too 
well  known. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  make 
one  remark.  We  remember  the 
warnings  given  when  the  Emancipa- 
tion was  carried;  we  now  see  how 
just — how  prophetic  they  were.  Bat 
the  remark  we  were  about  to  make  is 
this :— How  little  trust  is  to  be  placed 
in  any  prospective  promises  that 
Ministers  at  any  time  may  make! 
They  too  often  speak  as  if  th^ 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  a 
perpetuity  of  office.  Wo  remember 
the  l)uke  said,  that,  should  the  country 
be  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  Um 
peace,  amity,  and  good  faith  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  come  forward  to  annul  the 
grant.  He  has  been  called  upon  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  His  reply  is,  that 
ho  is  not  in  office. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  best  advocates 
for  leaving  this  aggression  to  itscU^ 
that  the  lioman  Catholic  religion  is 
dangerons ;  that,  if  it  coold  recover  its 
political  ascendency,  another  Marian 
persecntion  would  follow.    It  is  said 
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that,  althongb  it  never  renonaces  from  tbe  beginning?  Creeds  h&ve 
anj'tkiDg  to  w)iicb  it  bod  once  com-  been  thrown  off  thai  implied  a  sub- 
mitted itself,  that  times  and  circnm-  mission,  or  even  siib9Crii)tion,  to  tbe 
stances  are  changed;  that  the  coer-  creeils  of  Ibe  ancient  chnrch,  thHt 
cionwhich  madoilmorediiDgeronabas  were  built  upon  the  aathority  of  the 
been  relimguiabed  b^  Goveromeuts.  Scriptnres  and  the  Apoatles.  AJI 
Emancipation,  if  it  boa  notcJianged  tbings  of  doctrine  and  aathoritj  most 
its  chanicler,  hns  rendered  it  inno-  have  their  real  origin  In,  and  arise 
cnoos.  And  it  19  asked,  What  baa  prima  motu  from,  the  Fapacf.  St 
occurred  since  emancipation?  The  Peter  himself,  from  whom  the  gnccca- 
question  uia;  well  create  surprise,  sion  ia  claimed,  is  discjirded ;  tbe 
What  hits  occurred!  Has  Irelimd  inspired  dictum  of  a  present  Pontiff 
acquired  tbe  promised  peace,  tbe  ab-  is  all-safficiGnt.  Tliere  is  a  law  now 
sence  of  rebellions,  the  discontin nance  for  all  this,  onlinown  to  tbe  Apostles, 
of  denunciations  from  altars,  and  mur-  not  sanctioned  in  tbe  Oospela;  they 
ders,  wlilch  a  sbamefallj'  palliating  call  it  the  law  of  "  development." 
pressalmostexcasebynaming  "ofrra-  It  is  not  a  new  doctrine  this,  bnt  is 
Tiant"  now  prominently  brought  forward, 
Trne,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  Papacy  sanctioned,  established.  St  Peter 
renoDnc69  nothing  of  all  it  ever  orders,  ''  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
clamed,  however  it  baa  renonnced  its  apeak  as  the  araclu  of  God;"  that  ia, 
creeda.  'i'liis  obstinacy  delayed  Ro-  aa  the  Holy  Scriptures  speak.  They 
man  Catholic  Emancipation  twenty-  say.  Let  no  man  speak  but  the  Pope ; 
five  years,  because  the  auggestion  of  be  ia  tbe  only  oracle  of  God.  The 
allowing  the  Crown  a  veto  in  the  Scriptnrea  give  the  rale  of  faith.  They 
nominatiiin  of  bishops  was  treated  Bay — No,  the  Scriptures  are  insoffl- 
with  acom.  Every  Popish  priest,  clent;  the  trne  faith  ia  locked  in  the 
saya  Blackstone,  renonncea  his  alle-  Pope's  breast,  and  he  delivers  it  ont 
gianc«  to  bis  lawful  sovereign  upon  when  and  in  anch  portiona  as  be 
taking  Orders.  That  he  may  mora  pleases.  Ho  ia  neither  bound  by 
subatantially,  more  effectually  do  so,  antiquity  nor  Scriptures,  Davelop- 
the  Attempt  is  made  to  substitute  tbeir  ment  ia  in  bim.  It  is  true,  manyemi- 
canon  law  fur  the  law  of  the  land,  nent  divinea  of  the  Romish  Church — 
And  here  wo  see  one  great  object  of  aa,  for  inslance,Boesuet^havestrenu- 
the  aggression.  The  ao-called  Car-  ously  opposed  this  doctrine  of  devel- 
dinal  Wiseman  alleged  that  the  object  opmcnt.  But  there  is  another  progress 
of  the  Pope's  brief  was  to  inlrodnco  besides  Popery.  Inqniry  haa  its  do- 
the  "  real  and  oomp!el«  code  of  the  velopments :  the  old  fonndations  of 
Chnrch ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  Papacy  have  been  shaken ;  antiqniry 
Roman  Catholics  must  have  a  hier-  and  apostolic  faith,  it  has  been  provod, 
archy ;  that  the  canon  law  was  inap-  ii  ba«  departed  from.  It  must,  there- 
plicable  nnder  vicara- apostolic  ;  that,  fore,  clmnge  its  foundation.  There 
besides,  there  were  many  points  that  was  no  resource  but  to  this  law  of 
required  to  be  synodically  adjusted;  development.  The  Scriptures  bare 
and  that,  without  a  metropolitan  and  failed  the  Papal  doctrines.  They  have 
suffragans,  a  provinoia!  synod  was  been  bidden — they  have  been  mla- 
out  of  the  question,"  What  are  these  translated — translation  set  aside  for 
points  to  be  80  adjusted — requiring  new  translation,  each  more  false — 
this  extraordinary  organisation,  bnt  and  Pope  after  Pope  have  declared 
that  this  kingdom,  in  the  fustian  tbeir  predecessors,  and  those  who 
simile  of  the  Cardinal,  Is  to  be  restored  received  these  Bibles,  heretics ;  till,  it 
as  a  planet  to  roll  round  the  centre,  being  impossible  to  remove  the  Scrip- 
thePope?  But  this  centre  ia  no  fixed  tnres  altogether,  a  new  doctrine  ia 
sun,  disseminating  its  certain  and  sea-  invented,  that  at  least  shall  supersede 
sonable  beat.  The  comparison  will  them — and  that  doctrine  ia  now  in  the 
not  bold  with  Popery,  that  ia  only  the  greatest  favour.  It  is  tbe  grateful 
semper  cadem  ia  one  conrse  —  that  and  acceptable  oficring  to  tho  Court 
of  perpetual  aggression ;  of  one  only  of  Rome  by  the  neophyte  aothor  of 
law — liotnination.  Are  its  creeds  one  the  Esmi/  on  TJecebprnenl — tbe  con- 
and  the  same  consistent  noerring  faith  vert  Mr  Newman.    It  is  for  this  be 
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Again,  (p.  319,)  *  ChriBtianitj  devel- 
oped in  the  form  first  of  a  Catholic, 
then  of  a  Papal  Church.*  So  that, 
in  fact,  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church  — the  purest,  the  apostolic 
times — did  not  hold  that  doctrine  on 
which  the  *  cause  oiyowr  Christianity 
depends.'  (Dr  Wordsworth  is  writ- 
ing to  M.  Condon,  author  of  Mouve- 
ment  Religieux  en  AngUierre,)  And 
thus  you  are  brought  into  the  com- 
pany of  those  heretics  of  whom  Ter- 
tnlilan  writes,  *  that  they  were  wont 
to  say  that  the  Apostles  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  ali  Christian  doctrine, 
or  that  thcv  did  not  declare  it  Ailiy 
to  the  worid ;  not  perceiving  that,  by 
these  assertions,  they  exposed  Christ 
himself  to  obloquy,  for  having  chosen 
men  who  were  cither  ill-informed,  or 
else  not  honest.'  Let  me  remind  yon 
also,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  words  of  a 
greater  than  Tertullian.  Our  blessed 
Lord  himself  says  to  his  Apostles, 
*  All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Father  I  have  made  known  nntoyon;* 
and  that  the  'Holy  Spirit  shoald 
teach  them  all  things,  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  and  bring  all  things  to 
their  remembrance,  whatever  he  bad 
said  unto  them.'  And  he  orders  them 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  what  tbev 
had  beard  from  him:  'What  I  tell 
you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in 
light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
that  preach  ye  upon  the  honse-tops.' 
'  Teach  all  nations  ali  thmg$  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  yon.*  And 
accordiugly,  St  John  witnesses,  that 
Christ's  true  disciples '  have  an  nnction 
from  the  Holy  One,  aud  know  a// tAtM«;* 
and  St  Paul,  as  a  faithful  steward  of 
his  Lord's  house,  the  church,  declares 
that  *  he  has  kept  nothing  back  from 
his  hearers ;'  that  he '  uses  great  pldn- 
uess  of  speech ;'  and  '  not  behig  mde 
in  knowledge,  has  been  thoroughly 
made  manifest  to  them  in  all  thinga ;' 
and  has  '  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
them  all  the  counsel  of  God ;'  and  he 
plainly  intimates  that  he  should  not 
have  been  '  pure  from  their  blood,* — 
that  is,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
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has  been  graciously  received  at  Rome, 
and  welcomed  on  his  way  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  flatteringly 
received  by  the  Nuncio  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See ;  lauded  by  the  most  eminent 
bishop  of  the  French  Church  and  the 
journals  of  France,  and  honoured  by 
lectures  on  his  essay  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  look  a  little 
into  this  law  of  development,  as  de- 
clared in  this  essay  of  Mr  Newman, 
and  put  forth  as  the  doctrine  to  be 
received  by  the  faithful  of  the  Papal 
Church.  It  has  been  well  sifted, 
perhaps  by  none  more  ably  than 
by  Dr  Wordsworth,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. And  how,  with  such  a 
comment,  will  it  be  received  by  the 
old  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ! 

•*  Mr  Newman^s  conversion  to  Ro- 
manism," says  Dr  Wordsworth,  ^*  was 
accompanied,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Essai/  on  Develop- 
meni,  which  is  intended  to  declare  the 
grounds  of  his  change.  But  it  so 
happens  that,  in  this  volume,  he  has 
inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  the  Pa- 
pacy. Its  very  name  is  ominous 
against  it.  What  is  Development? 
The  explication  and  evolution  of  some- 
thinf?  that  was  wrapped  up  in  embr}'o. 
St  Paul  gives  us  a  very  portiuent  illus- 
tration of  this  process  with  respect  to 
doctrine.  He  speaks  of  a  Mysteiy. 
What  is  a  Mystery  ?  A  thing  con- 
cealed, wuleveiopetL  He  speaks  of  a 
Mystery  of  Iniquity — or  rather,  of  law- 
lessness {aiHuiia.)  He  says  that  this 
mystery  is  already  at  work,'like  leaven, 
secretly  fermenting  the  mass  in  which 
it  is ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  time  it  will 
be  developed. 

^'  I^t  us  apply  this  to  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  Romanism, 
viz.,  the  Pope's  supremacy.  '  On 
this  doctrine,'  says  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  ^  the  whole  cause  of  Christian- 
ity '  (he  moans  Romish  Christianity) 
*  depends.'  \j^i  us  now  turn  to  the 
essayist.  He  allows  (indeed,  with  his 
woU-stnred  mind    he  could   not  do 

otherwise)  that,  in  the  flrst  ajres  of  destroying  their  souls,  if  he  had  done  so. 
the  Church,  this  doctrine  existed  only  And  he  warns  all  men  against  building 
in  a  seuiiiial  form ;  that  is,  it  was  a  '  hay  and  stubble  on  the  only  foun- 
tnystrn/,  ^  First  the  power  of  the  dation  which  is  laid  ;'  and  says  that. 
Bishop  awoke,  then  the  power  of  *  though  an  angel  from  heaven 
the  Pope,*  (p.  165.)  *  Apostles  are  preached  unto  them  anything  beside 
harbingers     of    Popes,*    (p.    124.)     what  he  had  preached  unto  them,  and 
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they  had  received  from  him,  let  him 
be  accarscd.' " 

According  to  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment, if  a  doctrine  be  said  to  be 
evolved  from  Scripture,  it  is  not  from 
the  plain,  bnt  the  mystic  sense,  from 
**  the  spiritual  or  second  sense."  Thus, 
any  doctrine  may  be  drawn  from 
Scripture — and  there  is  to  be  but  one 
interpreter — the  "  one  living  infallible 
judge."  Let  us  see  a  specimen  of 
this  lionest  interpreter.  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  (who  dethroned  our  King 
John)  thus  explains  the  text  of  Ge- 
nesis i.  14, — "God  made  two  great 
lights."  "These  words"  (says  that 
Pope)  "  signify  tliat  God  made  two 
dignities,  the  Pontifical  and  the 
Royal ;  but  the  dignity  which  rules 
the  day — that  is,  the  spiritual  power 
— is  the  greater  light ;  and  that  which 
niles  the  night,  or  tlie  temporal,  is 
the  lessor.  So  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  Popes  and  Kings  as  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon."  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  thus  applies  to  himself  the 
tenth  verse  of  tlie  first  chapter  of  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah — "  See  I  have  this 
day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and 
over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy."  "  Here," 
says  the  Pope,  "the  Almighty  is 
speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Church, 
to  create  and  to  judge  the  temporal 
power;  and,  if  the  temporal  power 
swerves  from  its  duty,  it  shall 
be  condemned  by  the  spiritual ; 
and  since  Peter  said  to  Christ,  *  Ecce 
duo  gladii,'  (*  Lord,  behold  here  are 
two  swords,')  therefore  the  Pope 
has  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
swords  at  his  command ;  and  since 
also  Moses  writes — '  In  prindpio 
Deus  creavit  coelum  et  terram,*  and 
not  m  prindpiis^  therefore  there  is 
only  one  princedom,  and  that  is  the 
Papacy."  Be  it  remembered  the 
Papacy  has  never  receded  from  any 
claim  of  power. 

If  such  be  the  interpretations  from 
Scripture,  the  Fathers  and  Councils  of 
the  ancient  Church  are  handled  ac- 
cording to  pleasure.  Whatever  they 
say  in  opposition  to  the  Papacy  is  of 
no  authority ;  and  the  power  of 
"  correcting  them"  is  assumed.  Di- 
rections are  given  for  the  "  Index  Ex- 
l)urgatorius,"  that  passages  shall  be 
expunged ;  nay,  the  Fathers  of  the 
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Church,  it  is  said,  should  be  grateM 
for  the  correction — for  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  are  the  children  of  the 
Pope,  and  when  "the  Pope  revises 
the  lucubrations  of  his  children,  and 
corrects  them  when  it  is  necessary, 
he  discharges  an  oflSce  gratifying  to 
the  writers,  and  useful  to  posterity, 
and,  in  good  truth,  he  then  performs 
a  work  of  mercy  to  his  sons."  Neither 
Scripture  nor  ancient  Church  must 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  Pope's  will. 
In  them  the  mystery  was  in  a  "  semi- 
nal state"  undeveloped.  There  is,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory  of  development, 
but  one  real  authentic  inspiration, 
and  that  in  the  breast  of  the  present 
Pope.  Nay,  it  is  asserted,  that 
though  the  Pope  for  the  time  being 
should  decree  that  which  his  succes- 
sor contradicts  and  interdicts,  the 
falsehood  was  true  at  the  time,  and 
for  the  time,  as  is  the  new  developed 
truth.  Thus— dreadful  blasphemy  1 — 
Grod  may  be  false ;  but  man,  one  man, 
must  be  infallible.  To  support  this 
infallibility  the  development  theory  is 
necessary.  Now,  it  is  this  theory  re- 
duced to  practice  which  at  once  makes 
the  Papacy  dangerous  and  hard  to 
deal  with.  We  have  no  security  as 
to  what  it  shall  decree— as  to  what  it 
shall  establish  as  Christian  doctrine, 
built  upon  no  really  Christian  foun- 
dation. It  is  possible  it  may  retain 
the  name,  and  forsake  Christianity  al- 
together. We  can  be  sure  but  of  one 
thing,  that  it  will  never  cease  to  pro- 
claim, and  to  endeavour  to  enforce, 
its  owB  supremacy.  It  has  two 
capacities,  mutually  involved,  each 
brought  into  pla^  as  occasion  serves ; 
and  each  servmg,  subtending  to 
the  other.  It  is  both  political  and 
spiritual.  But  times  and  circum- 
stances, we  are  told,  are  changed. 
True,  but  is  the  Popedom  changed  ? 
It  only  wants  the  power.  Pius  V., 
who  pretended  to  oepose  our  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  ordered  her  subjects 
to  rise  in  rebellion  against  her,  is  now 
worshipped  cts  a  saint,  Gregory  VII., 
who  deposed  the  Emperor  Ilenry  IV., 
has  still  his  festival-day;  and  these 
words  are  in  the  second  Lesson  (not 
taken  from  Scripture)— "He"  (St 
Gregory)  "stood  like  a  fearless 
wrestler  against  the  impious  attempts 
of  Henry  the  Emperor,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
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and  of  his  crown,  and  released  all  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiauce  to  him/^ 
Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  have  pro- 
hibited the  printing  this  second  les- 
son; but  is  it  withdrawn?  ^^  As  far  as 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  arc  concerned,  it 
is  read  in  every  Church  at  this  day. " 
But,  more  than  this;  though  formerly 
suppressed  by  the  Parliament  of 
France,  1729,  it  has  found  its  way 
into  the  Paris  and  Lyons  edition  of 
the  Roman  Breviary  of  the  year  1842. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  by  eulogising 
these  acts  in  her  Liturgy,  '^  shows  her 
desire  that  they  may  be  repeated.*^ 

But  let  us  look  to  thnt  which  comes 
gtill  nearer  to  us.    The  Church  of 
Rome  requires  the  oath  of  Pius  IV., 
as  decUred  in  the  Canon  Law,  to  be 
taken  by  all  her  ecclesiastics.    lu  the 
^*  Roman  Pontifical,''  printed  at  Rome 
by  auUiority^  in  the  year  1818,  the 
oath  is  thus  given  as  required  from 
the  bishops: — ''To   be  faithful  and 
obedient  to  his  Lord  the  Pope,  and 
his  successors ;  to  assist  them  in  main- 
taining the   Human  Pafxtcy  and  the 
royalties  of  St  Peter  against  cUl  men ; 
to  preserve,   defend,   augment,    and 
promote  its  rights,  lionoum,  and  pri- 
vileges ;  to  persecute  and  impugn^  with 
alt  his  mighty  heretics  and  idtistnatUis^ 
ami  rebels  against  his  said  I^urd;  to 
couie  when  summoned  to  a  Roman 
council ;  to  visit  the  threshold  of  the 
Apostles  (the  city  of  Rome)  once  in 
every  three  years,  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  his  Lord  the  Po|>e  of  all  the 
state  of  his  diocese,  and  to  receive  his 
Apostolic  mandates   with   hpinility; 
and  if  he  is  unable,  through  any  law- 
ful impediment,  to  attend  in  person, 
to  provide  a  sufficient  deputy  in  his 
stead.''     Let  us  ask  who  are  ''  rebels 
against  his  said  Loni."     Is  it  without 
design  that  the  Papacy,  which  weighs 
nicely  tlu*  force  of  words,  in  the  re- 
cent brief  ^^ peaks,  not  of  the  British 
Kmpire,  but  the  ''  Kingdom  (»f  Eng- 
land V  '*    Is  no  recognition  intended  of 
Ills  claim  to  the  disposal  of  the  King- 
<l<»ni  of  Kugland,  once  surrendered  to 
himV    Does  he  not  look  upi»n  all  the 
Qucfu's  subjects  in  Hngiand  as  rebels 
to  him,  **  their  lA)rd  ? ''  Can,  we  a^^k, 
a  bisiiop  taking  this  oath,  and  obey- 
in;r  its  imperial  niaudates,  and  going 
to  the  *'  Roman  C<mncil,"  be  said  to 
o«ve  any  uUeciunce  to  his  own  lawful 
suvereign  iu  Euj^'laudV    Put  the  case, 


that  it  shall  appear  advisaUa  to  tbe 
"Roman  Council"  at    which   snoh 
bishop  shall  be  summoned — either  at 
the  instigation  of  some  foreign  power, 
or  with  a  view  to  promote  the  Pope's 
interests — that  the  Queen  of  England^ 
council  shall  be  thwarted,  and  that  a 
rebellious  spirit  shall  be  encouraged 
and  fostered  in  Ireland  :  to  which  so- 
vereign shall  the  said  bishop  pay  obe- 
dience? Will  it  not  be  that  one  whose 
'* mandates"  he  has  sworn  to  '^re- 
ceive with  humility  ?"    Is  there  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  onr  politics 
of   the  last   half-century   who  will 
doubt  that  mandates  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  England  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  have  been  obeyed  ?  Need 
we  refer  to  the  Irish    Rebellion    of 
1795?    We  shall  there  find  an  ac- 
count of  one  Dr  Ilnssey,  an  Irhih  priest, 
who  had  been  bred  at  Seville,  and  was 
recommended  by  Burke  to  raperin- 
tend  the  recently  erected  College  of 
Maynooth,  how  he  frequented   the 
camp  at  Schaunstown,  and  tampered 
with  the  soldiers.    We  need  not  rafer 
to  the  notorious  fact  of  priests  in  ac- 
tive rebellion.    "  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacres" are  thought  old  wives'  tales, 
and  impossible  in  modem  times.  Im- 
possible!—is  human  nature sochanged, 
and  in  so  few  years  ?  Many  of  as  re- 
member the  first  French  Revolution, 
to  say  nothing  of  very  recent  most 
cruel  revolutions.     By  the  Report  of 
the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Uoose  of 
Lords  iu  1797,  it  appears  that  it  was 
decided  by  the  conspirators  that  all 
persons  who,  from  their  principles  or 
situation,  may  be  deemed  inimicable 
to  the  conspiracy,  should  be  mas- 
sacred ;  and  the  first  proscribed  list 
was  calculated  by  one  of  their  leaders 
at  30,000  |)er8on8.     We  would  not 
dwell  upon  these  atrocities ;  but  we 
entreat  those  who  speak  so  confidently 
of  altered  ''  times  and  circumstances  * 
to  consider  for  a  moment  what  times 
they  have  lived  in,  and  are  living  in. 
It  is  true  we  in  England  have  been 
mercifully  spared ;  but  while  even  we 
were  boasting  of  peace,  cmel  revolu- 
titms    were  commencing  throughout 
Eun.)|>e,    brutal    assassinations   per- 
formed, for  a  fanaticism  which  belongs 
to  human  nature,  and  may  readily  be 
called  into  action  either  by  religion  or 
politics.     Nay,  we  say  more,  that, 
according    to    the    **'dcvelopaieut** 
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public  mind,  (and  certainly  jnatified,) 
that  if  Popery  can  once  reach  an 
equality  in  visible  power  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  even  with 
Protestant  Dissenters,  a  system  of 
persecution  would  commence. 

The  present  aggression  is  of  a  two- 
fold character.  It  is  against  the 
Church,  which  it  ignores;  and  the 
sovereignty  of  England,  which  it  both 
insults  and  defies.  It  sets  up  bishop 
against  bishop — altar  against  altar. 
It  takes  up  «  position  of  authority, 
and  impudently  declares  that  it  neither 
can  nor  will  recede  one  step.  Hear 
the  ^^  Bishop  of  Birmingham*^  so 
styled,  Dr  UUathome.  He  thus  writes 
to  Lord  John  Russell : — ^'  There  is 
one  point  for  your  Lordship  to  con- 
sider— the  hierarchy  is  established; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  abolished.  How 
will  you  deal  with  the  fact?  Is  it  to 
force  a  large  body  of  her  Majesty^s 
subjects  to  put  the  principle  of  the 
Divine  law  in  opposition  to  such  an 
enactment?"  Here  is  obstinate  de- 
fiance ;  but  there  is  more.  He  pro- 
claims that  the  Pope's  brief  is  a 
*^  Divine  law^  Is  not  this  the  Pope's 
supremacy  over  the  supremacy  of 
England's  sovereign  ?  And  if  Eng- 
land's sovereignty  maintains  its  own, 
what  kind  of  warfare  are  we  to  have 
from  Rome?  Of  course,  the  first 
stop  will  be  an  Irish  rebellion,  or  the 
attempt  to  raise  one.  Then  is  our 
Queen  to  be  excommunicated  —  the 
old  game  played — the  interdict,  the 
absolving  from  allegiance,  and  the 
curse  ?  Is  the  Pope,  the  foolish 
man,  who  has  been  driven  from  his 
Popedom,  and  just  kept  in  it  again 
by  French  bayonets,  in  his  dis- 
appointment to  enact  the  spite  of 
a  witch  turned  out  of  doors,  and  look 
back  and  spit,  and  take  a  revengeful 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  Canidian  venom 
take  effect?  And  of  a  truth  it  may  bo 
said  Lord  John  Russell,  Earl  Grey, 
and  some  others  of  the  Government, 
grow  somewhat  pallid  from  the  poison ; 
^'ioiis  agreement.    The  principles  of    it  has  at  any  rate  reached  them.   Lord 
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theory,  we  know  not  how  much  of  re- 
ligion political  fanaticism  may  take 
up,  nor  how  much  of  revolutionary 
politicis  religion  may  assume.  The 
Roman  Pontiff  has  had  to  fly  for  his 
life.  Their  boasted  threshold  of  St 
Peter  has  been  deluged  with  blood. 
We  do  not  mean  here  to  charge 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects 
with  any  of  these  diabolical  inten- 
tions —  far  from  it ;  but  we  must 
say  that  we  do  not  see,  in  coun- 
tries where  their  teaching  has  pre- 
vailed, any  remarkable  abhorrence 
of  them.  And  we  gather  from  the 
tenor  of  history  that  such  atroci- 
ties grow  out  of  events — and  events 
of  great  importance  grow  out  of  creeds 
— and  a  struggle  for  religious  supre- 
macy (and  the  Papacy  must  ever 
strive  to  that  end)  always  tends  to 
persecution  ;  and  what  shall  we  say, 
when  persecution  is  a  duty  of  obe- 
dience, and  the  consciences  of  the 
many  are  merged  in  the  infallibility 
of  a  Pope  V  The  history  of  the  Popes 
sliows  a  frightful  list  of  these  claim- 
ants of  infallibility. 

Few  who  speak  or  who  write  on  this 
Papal  Aggression  approach  the  prin- 
ci|)le  of  toleration  with  any  doubt; 
but  surely  toleration  has  its  limits. 
'*  Civil  and  religious  liberty  : "  under 
that  banner  we  may  have  strange 
armies — destroyers. 

ileligious  development  is  going  on 
beyond  the  Popedom.  The  assump- 
tion of  a  kind  of  religion,  or  more  pro- 
perly a  cant  of  religion,  is  the  homage 
vice.  ])ay8  to  virtue.  The  subverters 
of  all  social  order  are  propagandists 
of  a  now  religion.  What  are  St 
Simonites?  Even  Red  Republicans 
associate  thomaelves  to  a  kind  of 
creed ;  and  perhaps  many  take  up 
one,  imrposely  that  they  may  demand 
a  civil  and  religions  liberty.  We  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
*'full  an<l  complete  liberty"  is  to  be 
^'iven  to  every  society  that  proclaims 
itself  of  a  civil  polity,  or  of  a  reli- 


cieeds  shonld  be  ascertained,  before 
full  scope  he  given  to  them — and  the 
principle?*  of  civil  communities,  before 
a  state  is  justified  in  arming  them 
with  power.  There  are  societies  that 
can,  and  societies  that  cannot,  live 
together  peaceably,  with  equal  power. 
There  is  a  strong  conviction  in  the 


John  Russell  thought  it  absurd  to 
deny  titles,  which  he  now  brings  in  a 
bill  to  interdict;  Earl  Grey  would 
have  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  sit 
in  the  House  of  Peers — and  has  given 
strange  enconragement  to  them  in  the 
Colonies.  Their  titles  have  been 
smuggled  into  a  Charitable  Bequest 
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Bill.  It  ia  a  hard  tbing  for  a  Minister 
to  eat  his  own  words,  tainted  too  by 
the  Fope*8  yenom.  Bat,  besides  this, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  conniv- 
ance with  this  aggression,  or  an  un- 
pardonable ignorance,  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry,  Whence  is  the  snd- 
dcnly  conceived  indignation  that 
breaks  forth  in  the  Durham  Letter  ? 
The  event  had  actnally  taken  place 
long  before.  Dr  Wiseman  was  gazet- 
ted, as  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  at 
Rome  on  the  22d  Jamiary  1848 ;  in 
the  Gazette  he  is  called,  ''  His 
Eminence  the  most  Reverend  Mon- 
signore  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster."  What  was 
Lord  John  Russell  doing  then  ?  Was 
he  practising  ** mummeries"  that, 
in  his  after  mind,  bore  similitude  to 
those  of  Rome?  He  had  not  then 
been  exorcised  by  Dr  Cummiugl 
He  has  now,  however,  been  tutored 
to  make  mighty  preparations,  to 
doings  of  large  professions  for  little 
ends.  If  he  has  not  done  worse,  ho 
has  made  a  burlesque  for  the  page  of 
history,  and  the  age  of  his  Admiuls- 
tration  ridiculous  to  posterity. 

Dr  Wiseman,  it  has  been  shown, 
was  gazetted  iu  Rome,  January  1848. 
If  the  Government  knew  that  fact, 
did  they  know,  do  they  know,  the 
exact  position  in  which  that  ecclesias- 
tic is  ?  Mr  Newdegate,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  very  clearly  shows  this 
position,  that  *^  Cardinal  Wiseman  is 
a  legate  of  the  Pope — a  legate  a  latere^ 
armed  with  still  wider  powers  than 
Dr  CuUen,  and  who,  as  he  (Mr  New- 
degate) believed,  merely  delayed  in- 
terfering with  our  social,  civil,  and 
temporal  affairs,  until  that  House 
slionld  liavc  separated  for  the  recess." 
He  showed  them  *^that,  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  our  history,  it  had  been 
contrary  to  the  constitution  and  com- 
mon law  of  the  country  that  a  legate 
of  the  Po|>e,  and  especially  a  canlinal, 
shonld  come  into  this  country  without 
the  leave  of  the  sovereign,  and  with- 
out an  oath  taken  that  he  would 
attempt  nothing  against  the  realm 
and  liberties  of  the  people." — **  He 
found  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  a 
few  days  ago,  at  Zion  College,  at 
which  Dr  M'CauK  quoting  from  a 
recognised  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  stated  that  the  order  of  Car- 


dinals was  literally  a  part  of  the 
Papacy  and  conatitntion— the  privy 
council,  which  was  the  body  corporate 
of  the  Pope;    and   then   gave   an 
account  of  how  the  office  and  power 
of  the  cardinal  was  wielded  through- 
out.   From  that  account  it  appeared 
that  the  office  of  cardinal,  when  the 
Pope  assumed  the  temporal  attributes 
of  the  Emperor,  was  converted  into 
that  of  privy  councillor;  and  that  the 
cardinals  ought  not  to  be  absent  from 
the  Papal  court,  except  by  reason  of 
being  sent  out  as  legates.    Cardinal 
Wiseman,  then,  could  only  be  them 
as  legate.    Van  Espin,  whose  works 
were  recognised  at  Maynooth,  also 
said,  that  whatever  might  be  the  case 
with  other  legates,  cardinal  legates 
were  called  legates  a  latere^  because 
they  were  taken  from  the  side  of  the 
Pope.     Ho  believed  that  Cardinal 
Wiseman  had  been  asked  whether  he 
had  taken  the  oath  of  privy  councillory 
and  that  his  answer  was  that  he  had 
not.    But  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
archbishop  in  full,  and  that  wodd  be 
an  excuse  for  not  taking  the  oath  of 
privy  councillor ;  but  he  (Mr  Newde- 
gate) could  find  no  possible  authority 
for  the  omission.    However,  the  oatli 
of  the  archbishop  was  strictly  the  oath 
of  privy  councillor,  bhidlng  the  party 
to  discharge  temporal  functions ;  and 
with  this  remarkable  addition,  that 
for  the  recovery  of  such  rights  and 
property  as  had  been  alienated  from 
the  Romish  Church  he  would  do  hla 
ntmost.    He  wanted  to  show  that 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  his  own  act 
as  cardinal  priest,  adverted  to  that 
very  function,  of  labonriuff  to  the 
ntmost  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods 
of  the  Church.    It  was  a  very  long 
time  since  there  had  been  a  cardinid 
legate  in  England ;  and  for  this  good 
reason,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
ancient  statute  law  of  this  realm  that 
these  temporal  officers  of  a  foreign 
potentate   should  reside  among  us. 
Even  Canlinal  Beaufort,  the  brother 
of  Henry  VI.,  had  found  it  necessary 
to  have  a  special  statute  enacted  in 
his  favour,  before  he  could  reside  in 
England  as  cardinal  legate.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  appointed  legate  at  the 
express  instance  of  Henry  VIII.; 
and    Cardinal    Pole,    after   he    had 
been   compelled    to   leave   England 
because  ho   resisted  Henry  VlII.*s 
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proceedings  with  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church,  was  appointed  legate  in 
Englaad,  not  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Pope,  bat  at  the  desire  of  Qaeen 
Muy.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the 
cardinal  whom  the  reigning  Pope  had 
sent  to  England  as  nnncio,  received 
in  the  Netherlands,  whence  he  had 
sent  to  request  permission  to  enter 
England,  a  prohibition  from  entering 
the  realm,  on  the  distinct  ground 
that  the  ancient  statates  of  the  realm 
declared  that  no  legate  from  the 
Papal  Court  might  reside  in  England. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  this 
country,  (emphatically  adds  Mr  New- 
degate,)  bad  the  advisers  of  the  pre- 
«ent  Queen  emulated  the  firmness  of 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth/* 

How  much  better  would  it  have 
been  to  put  in  force  an  existing  and 
old  law,  which  can  only  be  said  to.be 
obsolete  because  the  ofifence  against 
which  it  provided  was  obsolete,  than  to 
nullify  it  by  a  new  aud  uncertain  ane, 
satisfying  no  one,  and  such  as  no  one 
believes  will,  and  perhaps  the  framer 
does  not  intend  shonld,  be  obeyed* 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  is  of  that  ophdon, 
andean  there  be  a  better  legal  antho- 
rity?  The  people  of  this  oonntiy 
have  more  confidence  in  old  than  new 
laws :  they  were  made  with  more  pre- 
cision ;  and  it  was  not  then  the  prac- 
tice to  smuggle  into  them  expressions 
for  ulterior  though  hidden  use.  It 
is  the  boast  of  modern  legislation, 
that  a  coach  may  be  driven  through 
0  ur  acts  of  Parliament.  Qneen  Elisa- 
beth, who  would  not  suffer  the  legate 
to  touch  our  shores,  right  royally 
said,  "  I  will  not  have  my  sheep 
marked  with  the  brand  of  a  foreign 
shepherd.'^  Modern  liberality  would 
be  content  to  see  Queen  Victoria  the 
Pope's  sheriff.  Is  it  to  be  borne,  that 
a  cardinal  legate,  whom  existing  laws 
exclude,  should  be  allowed  to  organise 
a  conspiracy  of  priests,  all,  not  only 
vu'tually,  but  in  word  and  deed, 
abnegating  allegiance  to  their  lawful 
sovereign  ?  It  is  their  business,  it  is 
in  their  bond,  to  persecute  the  majo- 
rity of  their  conntr}'men  as  heretics, 
and  to  effect  in  the  British  dominions 
as  much  evil  as  shall  so  weaken  thehr 
country  as  to  make  her  unable  to 
resist  the  foreign  usurpation  of  their 
Pope,  or  even  those  of  our  Enemies 
with  whom  he  may  be  in  league.    It 


is  sorprlsilig  thftt  Mr  GlidslOBe  shotid 
piUlAte  tlM  ddnga  of  the  Synod  of 
Thurlest  and  seem  to  Justify  uem  on 
the  ris[fat  of  dvii  agitation  allowed  to 
o^er  Teaguet.  But  surelj  the  differ- 
eaoeisgMt.  Political  agitaton,  bad 
as  thcry  often  are,  do  not  bring  the 
authontatiTe  dictum  of  a  religloos 
synod.  The  8ynod  of  ThurieB  da* 
nounoes  with  an  authority  more 
potent  than  the  law  of  the  land ;  th^ 
appeal  not  to  reason,  to  poUqr,  but 
to  obedience.  The  law  Is  dvea  out 
by  the  legate,  and  enforced  by  the 
Synod.  They  know  the  danger  of 
mooting  questions  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  and  it  Is  the  rerj  danger 
which  tempts  them  to  It.  It  Is  ia 
fact  a  threat,  and  the  first  move  ci  ita 
action.  It  Is  almost  a  dedaratioB  to 
this  effect  :^The  Pope,  and  we  In  kls 
name,  have  right  to  the  land,  to 
dispoeeof  It  aa  we  please;  and  If  yon 
In  the  slightest  degree  resist  or  hiter« 
fere  with  us,  we  will  stir  up  those 
who  shall  take  it  from  yon.  Thej 
know  the  threat  extends  to  the  life 
as  well  as  property.  All  means  with 
them  are  lawnd  for  the  one  end*  Do 
we,  In  all  these  fruits  oi  the  eagres* 
sion,  and  of  the  Ministerial  nvoiir 
which  created  it,  see  the  promised 
gratitude  of  the  Roman  CathoUee? 
Every  obstacle  to  the  fret  exercise  of 
thehr  religion  had  been  removed;  and 
we  were  to  have  peace,  but  have  it 
not,  because,  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  thehr  emancipation,  a  dominant 
supremacy  was  to  be  superadded. 
The  hierarohy  is  not  for  the  use  of 
the  Queen^B  Roman  Catholic  sn^eetSt 
but  for  the  Pope  and  his  priesthood*! 
power.  Even  the  thne  it  has  been 
allowed  to  be  here,  while  there  was  ft 
law  that  might  Instantly  have  beea 
put  in  force,  h  a  submission  to  it.  It 
IS  tampering  with  Ulegaliqr  end  wUh 
insult ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  a  day. 
The  dignity  of  Euffland  Is  deteriorated 
by  delay.  And  wnat  has  tills  delaj— • 
this  sumBrance  of  the  evil  done,  out 
added  to  its  growth?  Itisworsethaa 
ridiculous.  It  Is  mischievous  to  bo 
furious  against  an  enemv,  as  our 
Prime  Mmlster  was  In  hb  Duriiam 
Manifesto,  and  not  to  crush  his  power. 
All  the  fury  and  fierceness  is  made  to 
appear  cruelty  fer  the  time  and  weak- 
nessafter;  and  thus  the  enemy  geti 
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more  than  he  had  before.  The  dtffi- 
calties  attending  the  dealing  with  this 
aggression  now  cannot  be  denied. 
They  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted .  Par- 
liament, or  the  executive,  might  have 
instantly  demanded  reparation  for  the 
insult,  and  the  law  have  been  as  im- 
mediately enforced. 

The  difticnlties  now  must  not  be 
denied;  and  they  increase  day  by 
day,  and  will  be  sure  to  increase  with 
nen'  legislation.  Suppose  we  have  in 
the  British  dominions  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  of  seven  or  eight 
millions.  It  is  too  vast  a  number  to 
ignore,  even  though  the  *'  Protestant 
brotherhood"  out  of  the  Church 
should  desire  so  to  do.  If  we  were 
a  strong  Government  we  might,  and 
ought  to  do  this — to  enact  that  every 
Romish  priest,  having  sworn  obe- 
dience to  a  foreign  potentate,  has  so 
far  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his 
lawful  30vt>reigi),  and  th<>refore  should 
bo  subject  to  a  registration,  and,  with 
some  limitation,  be  considered  an 
alien. 

We  might  abrogate  "  Catholic 
Emancipation,*'  seeing  that  it  was  a 
compact  broken  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  But  although  we 
believe  all  this  would  be  just  and 
fair,  and  :«afe,  and  that  one  day  or 
oth<»r — after,  perhaps,  frightful  rebcl- 
lion-*— -it  win  l>e  dono,  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain W'?  cannot  do  it  now.  The  wholo 
syst<»n]  of  govemmiMit  is  on  anotluT 
principle — it  is  calletl  a  *' Liberal*' 
om*.  It  is  that  of  nn^onciling  to  yiiu 
thoHc  i*f  whose  dispositions  yon  can- 
not he  certain,  if  they  will  be  n-con- 
cili»d  ;  anil  you  rcnouuire  the  govern- 
ment of  fe:ir,  of  wliirii  vou  mav  lie 
certain.  an<l  tor  whir  It  yi>u  nerd  but 
con^iult  your  own  breast.  There  is  no 
general  lil»erty  where  even  coujpara- 
tivelv  :i  few  evil -dinars  have  no  fear. 
The  ( ^nvonimeiit  ha**  put  itself  in  the 
fH)^itI>»n  in  whieh  it  can  searcely  do 
anvthiuir  that  is  not  misehievous  :  for 
if  etVi-inial  >ni>pre««siim  is  out  of  the 
que<tii»;i.  there  !•*  only  h>ft  a  «oTnetliiii(r 
to  dit  uhieh  will  sati<ty  notie.  antl  will 
irritati'  Itfyonil  measure  the  Konian 
i'athoio**  in  Ireland.  We  can  onlv 
l«>ok  tit  a  future  day  for  the  registra- 
tion tif  the  prie<th<Mtd.  and  allow int' 
them  ih'fined  rights,  and  the  impo^inir 
restni'Ci(U<*,   bv  which  thev  shall  no 


longer  denounce   from    altan    and 
preach  rebellion. 

There  are  other  evils,  likcwiM,  at- 
tending this  hierarchy  introduction^ 
which  require  immediate  remedy — 
the  evil  of  their  c<mvents  and  nun- 
neries. These  are  the  real  instm- 
ments  of  the  Papal  tyranny.  How 
are  they  increasing!  In  1^7  ther& 
were  in  this  country  thirty- fonr  con- 
vents—in 1848,  thirty -eight ;  and  in 
1851,  lit^y-three. 

The  country  is  demanding,  and  well 
it  might,  a  legal  inspection  of  these 
houses.  It  cannot  be  borne  that 
young  inexperienced  women  of  the 
most  tender  age,  with  the  commun 
feelings  of  nature  undeveloped,  igno- 
rant alike  of  themselves  and  the- 
world,  should  be  entrapped,  im- 
prisoned in  these  so-called  n^ligions 
liouses,  perhaps  for  life,  and  their 
])roperties  seized  for  the  benefit  of 
these  religious  establishmenta.  Whe 
knows  anything  of  the  inmates?  If 
they  are  miserable,  they  arc  shut  oat 
from  the  notice  of  the  world,  which  is 
ignorant  of  their  lives  and  of  their 
deaths— how  they  live  or  how  they 
die — in  regrets,  in  a  repentance  thej 
Itelieve  sinful — broken-hearted.  The 
recent  disclosures,  coming  as  thej  do 
unexpectedly,  not  as  things  got  np, 
api>ear  providential,  offering,  as  they 
do  a  most  wholes(»me  check,  as  well 
as  creating  abhorrence,  disgust,  and 
an  active  enmity  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem. These  disrlo<uro8  have  not 
l)een  without  their  ertect  on  those  who 
have  i*een)ed  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
Uomi!^h  Chiinh  not  unfavourably. 

In  the  rase  of  Miss  Talbot,  is 'there 
one  person  concerned  in  that  affair 
that  does  not  a]>|K^ar  ini plicated  in  a 
plot  —  from  the  bigotry  of  Ixird  and 
Lady  Shrew.sbury,  to  the  perpetra- 
tii>ns  of  the  so-called  Bishop  of  Clif« 
ton?  l>r  llendren,  unfit  as  he  is  to 
be  the  bishop  of  any  church,  is  also  a 
weak  ami  vulgar- minded  man — and 
from  his  weakness  we  learn  some* 
thing  w<irih  reraonilK'ring.  He  avows 
that  the  It«inii<h  Chun'h  wants 
money:  and  his  own  letters  show 
i\  hat  methods,  or  rather  Y%hat  arts, 
are  V^  Ih*  u.M-d  to  obtain  it.  Thai 
case  is  too  well  known  to  need  farther 
enmnient  now.  We  wish  we  conid 
think  Mi*<  TalUit  still  protected. 
This  U  but  one  case  out  of  many. 
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BUM  atory.     Thej  were,  it  waa  given     "orming    i 
ia  evidebc^,  as  much  compelled  to 
sign  awa;  tbeir  property  as  if  a  pistol 
had  been  beld  to  their  beads. 

litrnvj  must  be  obtained  for  tbe     ^^  ^^^ 
Bomisb  Cborch,  and  the  end  justil^es     ^,^  ^[^ 


,iiig  handwriting,  a 


.    of    lU    I 


I    the 


No 


atnall,  and 


id  puticaUr?  of  their  propercj. 
Belnetn  them  —  it  je  not  difficoll  to 
unilcinitand  how —the  pillage  yiaa  eflsoted. 
What  becBtoe  of  the  money  bo  obtaineil 
HE  know  not.  Bat  the  viorat  remains  to 
re  tliecliar&rt«i(!) 


of  the 


ipeHoT,  and  of  the  enabli«hmenti 


large  enougb.     In  the     the  poor  girl  waa  prsTniled  upon — how 


case  of  CaiT^,  the  poor 
Bot  6Ten  receive  that  for  which  ho 
had  paid.  The  deed  signed,  be  was 
suffered  to  die  without  the  last  ofilocs. 
Wbat  does  Mr  Nevrdegate  aaj  of  hia 
own  neigiibonrhood,  iu  bis  place  iu 
the  HooBu  V 


leigbbourbood  there  were 


Fro. 


orthvn 


of  the  inrtstigntian,  and  of  tbe  >l&ir. 
Tbe  fouog  lady  b«came  n  nun  berself, 
and  ia  ao,  we  believe,  at  tbis  moment. 
Uer  guardian  and  traet«e  ia  a  merebant 
of  BminentB  iu  the  city  of  London.  We 
hare  Kiceii  the  ftiota  as  narrated  b;  him- 
ssif." 


wme  jeftM  ago,  a 
(qnaUl;  the  waa  I 

the;  knon  farther  of  thai  woman  I     No- 
thing ;  except  that  within  a  week  afler- 
wanU    flrteen   ho udred weight   uf 
■taDchiou  wer  .     .       ■     ^ 

wmdowa,  and 

perfeat  piLson.  Women  entered  thc«- 
thej  died.  There  wus  do  account  of 
their  illueas  or  their  death.  No  coronet's 
inquest  iraa  held.  The;  were  utteilj 
ahat  out  from  tight  and  life,  and,  be 
would  add,  from  the  proteetion  of  the 
law." 


a  Hereford  paper,  beeanee  tbe 
received    tbe    Qarration.  as   will  be 
seen,  frooi  the  best  teslimoaj : — 

"  We  know  a  case  where  a  young  laJy 
of  wealth  became  an  inmate  of  one  of 
these  '  Religious  Houses.'  It  was  bere 
in  England.  She  had  not  been  m  long, 
ere  ahe  began  to  write  home  far  money 
fur  purpascB  of  ohaiity.  Ber  requeata 
were  complied  with  at  first,  not  unwill- 
ingly ;  Bubsequently,  aa  the  requests  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  in  larger  auma, 
with  relaclBuce.  At  length  tlie  amount 
became  so  considerable,  that  ber  f^ienda 
became  ulii»aey,  and  felt  it  right  that  her 
guardian  and  iruatee  nhoald  ha>e  ao 
inteniew  with  her,  and  remonstrate  on 
the  extent  to  which  she  was  impoverish- 
ing heraeir.  He  did  so,  and  dieeoiered 
that  not  one  ahilting  of  tbe  money  had 
reached  her.  The  applirat'on*  were  all 
forgeries.  Apparently  they  were  in  hei 
hand-writing  ;  she  knew  nothing  whol- 
ever  of  tbem  !  This,  of  course,  led  I 
searching  inquiry,  which  erery  endeai 
was  made  to  baffle  ;  bnt  tli 


This  case  is  so  like  olhere,  that  it 

;k!"  What  did      ^'^J'  ^^  tf^A,  withont  much  reserve, 

woman  X    No-     ^  ""^  disce  omn&t.     "Faith  is  not 

to  be  kept  with    heretics."      Even. 

saints  of  [be  Romish  Church  have 

barricade  the     declared   that    a    lie    m&j  be,    and 

the  place  into  a     ongbt   to   be,   told    for  the   good  of 

the  Chnrch.      Such  maxim  ma;   be 

foond  in  the  works  of  tbe  canonised 

Ligoori.     We  give  Cardiual  Wise- 

maa  credit    for  »  high  moral   ehB- 

racter,  and  learn  that  he  is  mncU 

esteemed ;  bat  we  cannot  actjnit  him 

of  a  aippreiiio  veri.  In  a  stfltement 

case  from    made  recently  by  him,  that  the  cbild- 


Msolnte.     It  tamed  q\ 


thai  0 


ren  of  the  person  who  had  bequeathed 
(to  bim,  we  believe)  a  considei'able 
anm  for  purposes  nf  the  advancement 
of  the  Romish  religion,  were  m  po*- 
gettion  qflhe  properly.  Now  it  was 
not  even  qniie  Irne,  for  thej  were 
only  in  possession  of  a  Ufe-inUttit  in 
the  property.  Suppoee  the  property 
to  be  £3000  per  annnm,  what  is  M« 
pToprrty  of  a  life -interest,  and  what  of 
the  revereion?  Whoever  was  In  pM- 
Bcsaion  of  ihe  value  of  the  i-eversion, 
was  in  possession  of  tbe  larger 
amonnt.  The  children,  therefore, 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. It  i»  absolutely  neiceesary 
that  Mortmain  should  be  applied  to 
bHqneBts  of  this  nalnre.  The  item  of 
purgatory  in  the  KomaD  Catholic 
creed  is  too  potent  upon  tbe  fnars  of 
'\a  her  ^""^  dying,  when  weakness  of  body 
and  of  mind  aids  those  fcnrf,  in  pro- 
viding, by  bequests,  a  release  from 
pQrgatorial  pains.  Bnt  there  are 
legacies,  cifts,  or  confiscalioDB  of  an- 
I  of  the    otherklndtbAtDiQetbelookedUi.  *" 
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property  of  all  who  enter  monasterieB 
or  convents  for  life  should  pass, 
excepting  an  annual  portion,  to  the 
immediate  relatives ;  in  case  of  none, 
to  the  Crown.  This  wonid  bo  a  mer- 
ciful provision,  for  It  would  be  the 
surest  protection,  perhaps  the  only 
one.  It  is  the  temptation  to  possess 
their  property  which  makes  nuns. 
We  are  here  supposing  monasteries 
and  nunneries  still  allowed  to  exist, 
and  vows  to  be  taken.  But  we  con- 
fess we  have  another  view.  There 
are  **  illegal  **  oaths,  and  laws  pro- 
vided to  take  severe  cognisance  of 
them.  It  may  be  doubtful  if  there  is 
not  a  treason  against  oneself,  that 
ought  to  be  illegal,  as  there  is  agaiust 
a  sovereign  or  a  government.  To 
take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  of  perpetual 
virginity,  is  a  treason  against  nature, 
and  against  the  first  law  of  our  Crea- 
tor. It  is  a  suicidal  vow,  aud  should 
be  consitlercd  a  crime;  and  we  believe 
it  would  be  s^juud  legislation,  though 
suiting  nut  some  notions  of  religious 
liberty,  to  put  a  stop  at  uuce  to  these 
vows  in  England.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  according  to  civil  liberty  that 
cither  parents  or  guardians,  or  parties 
themselves,  should  be  allowed  perma- 
nently to  bind  their  conscience  down, 
and  to  inflict  or  to  submit  to  a  perpe- 
tual imprisonment,  from  which  there 
is  no  possible  subsequent  escape. 

It  should  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
if  Christians,  whatever  be  their  deno- 
mination, unite  in  endeavouring  to 
resist  this  growth  of  a  power  sworn 
to  put  down,  to  persecute  to  the 
utmost,  as  heretics  and  rebels,  all 
who  submit  not  in  obedience  to  the 
Pope.  *'  Cunningly  devised  '*  indeed 
must  be  that  system  which  has,  most 
unfortunately,  shown  itself  to  be  a 
potent  charm,  working  in  the  minds 
of  too  many  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Knglaud.  We  cannot 
imagine  by  what  arguments  they 
have  been  {lersuaded,  either  by  them- 
selves or  others.  It  would  seem  to 
be  imjM)S:?ible  that  they  could  bring 
themselvo.>4  to  forsake  ihiir  lirbt,  and 
the  first,  Clnistianitv.  as  re>tored  at 
the  Keforniation,  fur  the  adoption  of 
impostures  .>ti  transparent,  were  it 
not  that  it  often  happens  that  the 
mind,  lH.'wiIdered  in  the  fever  of  cou- 
troverbial  cnriu^'ity,  and  wearied  by 
the  multiplicity  aud  oscillation  of  its 


own  thoughts,  yields  Iteelf  npy  la 
despair  of  tinding  a  solution  of  its 
own,  to  the  name  of  an  authority 
which  promises  rest  from  restless 
thought,  and  permanent  quiet  of  con- 
science. 

And  yet  wo  know  not  whether  this 
Aggression,  even  in  the  mischief  it  has 
done,  may  not  in  the  end  prove  our 
strength.  Under  Providence,  we  may 
find  in  it  a  provocation  to  watch  and 
guai'd  more  jealously  the  foundations 
of  our  Christian  faith.  It  has  led, 
and  will  further  lead,  to  a  full  ex- 
posure of  the  Itomish  errors.  They 
cannot  escape  the  scrutiny  of  an 
inquiring  world;  and  thus,  even  at 
the  moment  of  its  insolenco  and 
boasted  triumph,  the  Popish  religion 
may  receive  in  this  country  a  blow 
which  may  damage  it  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  aud  possibly  precipitate  it  to 
iu  downfal.  But  it  must  no  longer 
have  a  Government  encouragement ; 
that  which  has  been  given  to  it  has* 
though  not  so  intended,  suflioed  to 
evidence  its  character.  It  can  never 
be  trusted.  If  there  had  never  been 
heresies,  the  pure  faith  might  have 
been  less  a  living  principle.  They 
have  practically  led  to  putting  into 
effect  and  practice  the  divine  com- 
mand to  ^^  search  the  Scriptures.** 
It  is  the  will  of  Providence  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil.  Denial  of  false 
doctrines  has  been  the  illustration  of 
the  true.  Received  as  Popery  is 
now  iu  this  country,  with,  to  the 
Papists,  an  unexpected  hatred,  with 
an  undying  suspicion,  and  manijfestcd 
as  it  has  been  in  some  of  its  most 
ofTeusive  doings,  it  will  indeed  be  oar 
fault  if  it  receive  not  more  than  dis- 
couragement— a  combativeucss  which 
bU«All  shake  it  to  its  foundation.  Even 
now  a  woudrous  change  is  taking 
place  in  all  Iloman  Catholic  conn* 
tries.  The  Infallible  is  derided,  some 
fall  into  the  Protestant  ranks,  and« 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  a  long 
maintenance  of  superstitions  errors, 
multitudes  sink  into  utter  infidelity. 
But  in  the  British  dominions  a  bap- 
pier  change  is  being  etTected.  What 
are  the  i^w  converts  to  Itonic,  of  be- 
wildered aud  dreainiug  ecclesiastics, 
to  the  large,  the  wholesale  abandon- 
meiit  iu  Ireland  of  the  Itomish 
doctrines?  The  Po|>e  and  his  car- 
dinals cannot  there  any  longer  keep 
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the  Scriptures  from  the  people,  and 
they  arc  sensible  of  the  bondage  in 
which  they  have  been  held.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  canse  of  the  insolent 
endeaTOur  to  establish  then*  hierarchy. 
The  priesthood  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic press,  with  a  double  object — 
the  keeping  up  their  religion  and  re- 
bellion— yet  uniting  in  one  purpose, 
see  that  any  movement  is  more  safe 
to  them  than  peace,  which  is  weaken- 
ing their  hold,  and  confirming  the 
streugth  and  power  over  the  peopIe*s 
minds  of  the  religion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  that 
country  particularly,  it  is  most  unad- 
visable  to  allow  any  new  position  to 
the  Papal  power.      Let  it  have  no 
quasi-State  authority,  which  our  Gov- 
ernment of  late  years  has  laboured  to 
give  it.    Allow  fully  religious  liberty, 
but  mark  distinctly  where  religious 
liberty  terminates,  and  falls  into  a 
civil  incompatibility.    Allow  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  the  anomalous  mix- 
ture, a  divided   allegiance.     Exact 
strictly  that  allegiance,   whole   and 
undivided,  without  which  civil  liberty 
is  endangered.    If  there  be  any  doc- 
trine  in    a   religion    subversive   of 
that,  those  who  hold   it  ought   to 
be  content  with  the  liberty  of  hold- 
ing it,  but  they  must    be    content 
also    with    restrictions    which    civil 
liberty  demands.     Popery  can  only 
gain  strength  two  ways — by  positive 
persecution,  and  by  indifrei*ence  as  to 
its  movements.     By  the  latter  it  is 
gaining  strength  at  this  day  in  France. 
The  Church  has  been  shaken  off  by  the 
State ;  the  mass  of  religionists,  there- 
fore, arc  become  thoroughly  ultra-mon- 
taue,  and  acknowledge  no  authority  but 
that  of  Rome.   Persecution,  we  trust,  < 
will  never  be  the  law  of  England,  until, 
if  this  shall  ever  be,  Romanism  pre- 
vails ;  and,  to  prevent  so  dire  a  cala- 
mity, restriction  should  be  our  law. 

We  have  not,  as  some  do,  spoken 
KiKultingly  of  our  "Protestantism" 
through  any  doubt  of  the  thing ;  for 
as  in  opposition  to  Rome  we  are 
thoroughly  Protestant,  we  protest 
most  solemnly  against  all  its  nnscrlp- 
tural  tenets — against  its  worse  than 
tenets,  its  insidious  doings,  and  its 
innate  incurable  tyranny;  but  we 
confess  we  are  shy  of  the  unnecessary 
use  of  a  term  which  gives,  and  has 


ever  given,  them  a  handle  of  advan- 
tage. It  allows  them  to  ask,  "  Where 
was  your  religion  before  Luther?*^ 
as  if  we  should  admit  that  Christian- 
ity began  with  Protestantism,  and 
not  with  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  the  appointment  of  our  only  one 
infallible  Head.  Nay,  we  might  fairly 
retort  upon  them,  that  if  they  will 
take  the  word,  which  we  object  not  to 
in  itself,  in  this  sense,  we  have  the 
best  right  to  throw  it  back  upon 
themselves;  for  theurs  Is  the  law  of 
development  —  a  law  of  perpetual 
change,  a  law  of  continual  protest 
against  themselves,  against  their  doc- 
trines of  yesterday — protest  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  protest 
against  the  Universal  Churches  teach- 
ing before  Popery  was,  protest  against 
its  own  Popery  at  dlffei*ent  times — it 
is  a  protest  against  what  it  establishes 
to-day  as  that  which  may  be  legiti- 
mately uprooted  to-morrow.  And 
this  is  what  the  "  Unchanging"  is 
doing  by  his  infallibility.  "  The  faith 
delivered  to  the  saints*'  is  not  with 
the  Papacy  one  faith;  there  is  bat 
one  faith,  the  dictum  of  the  one  pre- 
sent Infallible — the  Pope  of  Rome. 
By  this  they  protest  against  their  own 
best  men,  and  most  learned  theolo- 
gians, who  have  strenuously  contended 
against  this  their  law  of  development. 
What  pen  could  put  down  a  histori- 
cal catalogue  of  all  the  "  Roman 
variations,"  which  yet  they  are 
pleased  to  call  "  one  truth?" 

The  Index  ExpurgcUorius  is  a 
curious  document :  it  shows  how  the 
Infallible  deals  with  authorities ;  what 
variations  he  makes — what  subtrac- 
tions and  what  additions.  That  made 
known  by  Zetsner,  1599,  contains 
I  some  curious  specimens.  The  Roman 
Church  did  not  publish  this,  but  sent 
it  to  the  prelates,  to  be  by  them  dis- 
tributed to  a  few  fit — "  quos  idoneos 
judicaJmnV — bibliopoles.  Thus  the 
Pope  will  alter  these  words  of  St  An- 
gustine:  "  Faith  only  justifies," 
"  Works  cannot  save  us,"  "  Mar- 
riage is  allowed  to  all,"  "  Peter  erred 
in  unclean  meats,"  "  St  John  cau- 
tions us  against  the  invocation  of 
saints."  The  holy  Bishop  (says  the 
Church  of  Rome)  must  be  corrected 
in  all  these  places.  St  Chrysostom 
teaches  that  *^  Christ  forbids  heretics 
to  be  pat  to  death ;"  that  ^'  to  adore 
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martyrs  is  antichristian;*'  that  ^^the 
reading  of  Scripture  is  needful  to  all ;  ** 
that   ''  there  is  no  merit  but  from 
Christ  ;**  that  it  is  ^*  a  proud  thing 
to  detract  from  or  add  to  Scripture  ;** 
that  ^*  bishops  aud  priests  are  sub- 
ject to  the  higher  powers ; "  that  the 
"prophets  had  wives."     The  vene- 
rable patriarch  must  be  freed  from  all 
these  heretical  notions.    £plphaniu8 
affirms  that  '^  no  creature  is  to  be 
worshipped;"  this  is  an  error,  and 
must  be  expunged.     St  Jerome  as- 
serts that  '^  all  bishops  are  equal;" 
he  must  be  here  amended.    Such,  and 
others  of  subtraction  and  addition, 
are  the  directions  secretly  and  autho- 
ritatively given  by  the  Roman  Church 
to    the   venders    and    publishers    of 
books.   Nor  let  any  be  deluded  by  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  Index  Expurga- 
toriuM  now.    These  are  doings,  not  of 
a  time,  but  of  a  continnatioa,  as  an 
inherent   necessity    of    the    Roman 
Church  ;  which  must,  to  keep  its  po- 
sition, thus  treat  authority,  whether 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  or  of  the 
Scriptures  thcms^elves.      The   above 
passages  are  taken   by  I)r  Words- 
worth from  the  Index  ExpHrgntorius, 
But  this  ever- variable  lufallibilitv, 
which   discovered    purgatory   at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  as 
if  practically,  by  cruel  inflictions,  to 
show  what  its  torments  might  be; 
this  boasted   one,  yet  ever- varying 
Infallibility,    has,    under    Poi)e'Pio 
Xiiio,   now    at    length    developed    a 
new  doctrine — not  now,   indeed,   in 
invention,  for  it  was  mooted  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  set  aside  as 
uncertain  by  tliat  "  certain"  council, 
but  ni.'w  as  an  established  authorita- 
tive dogma— the  **  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mar}*."     It  is 
no  longer  true,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bolirf,  that  there  was  l)ut  **  one 
sinlos*."    There  is  now  a  new  ex- 
c«»ption ;  it  is  now  no  longer  a  truth 
that,  Christ   excepted,  '*  the   Scrip- 
tun^  hath  i>onclude<l  nil  under  sin." 
The  Vir^'iu   Mary  was,  as  thf  infal- 
lible present  Po|)e  liecrees,  l)om  with- 
out   jsin  ;     sho     was     miraculously, 
immaculately  (v.mci'iveil :  and  hence, 
what    follows?      Awful   to   contem- 
plate is   this  most  recently  receive*! 
dogma.      She  has  an  altar  to  h«*r  by 
thi*  sidf  of  that  to  (iud  the  Father. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  no 


longer  Trinitarian — it  is  Qnateniiaii ; 
it  sets  up  a  Quatemlty  for  thaft  glo* 
rioos  Tnnitj,  '*  three  persons  and  one 
God."  And  where  is  all  this  develop- 
ment to  end  ?  Donbtiess,  it  is  In  the 
wisdom  above  manV,  that,  like  the 
serpent  that  was  devoured  by  his  own 
brood,  it  should  be  ultimately  de- 
stroyed by  its  own  inrentions ;  for  it 
makes  '*  the  Scripture  of  none  effect" 
by  its  traditions  and  developments. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  aspect 
of  things,  and  the  position  of  the 
Papal  aggression.     It    will   not  do 
to  leave  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
power  of  holding  synods,  and  there* 
by  doing  such  work  as  the  legate, 
a  member  of  the  Pope*8  Council,  shidl 
dictate;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
fetter  the  Church  of  England,  which 
has  her  legitimate  Pariiaments  onlv 
as  a  mockery — to  ordain  that  all  reli- 
gions bodies  shall  be  free,  and  the 
Church  of  England  not  free.    It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  a  disposltioD, 
not  confined  to  a  few,  to  Germanise 
her  Liturgy  according  to  the  rationtl- 
istic  principle ;  and  that  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  aggression  to  promote 
that  end.     The  movement  for  this 
object  is  on  foot :  without  doubt,  it  is 
joined  by  many  who  do  not  see  these 
ulterior  views,  and  believe  they  can 
put  down  thereby  practices    which 
seem  to  lean  to  Rome,  and  there  stop. 
They  will  have  no  such  power.    The 
majority  in  this  movement  are  desir- 
ous of  destroying  all  creeds — in  fact, 
of  repudiating  the  Church.      It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  something 
ver}'  like  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about 
this  change  in  Established   religion 
(originating    in  (tennany)  in  every 
country.     It  is  about  five  years  ago 
•  since  a  prreat  metropolitan  mnnicl|Ml 
body   addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Prussia  u]x>n  his  throne, 
emlMxlying     principles    which    still, 
under  the  name  of  Christianity,  are 
subversive  of  all  Christian  doctrines. 
They  are,  in  fact,  principles  which 
make  ever}*  man  his  own  God.    His 
own  mind  is  Christianity — and  is  in- 
fallible.     The   divine    authority    of 
Scripture  is  Ignoreil.    They  speak  of 
the  ''  S]urit  of  i^hrist,"  but  only  as 
a  principle  within  their  own  minds ; 
and  that  principle  as  the  **  Church.** 
They,    too,   adopt  the  develqnnent 
theorv— 
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<'  She  finds  in  her  foandation  and  in 
her  history  the  clue  that  conducts  her 
through  the  labyrinth  of  human  error, 
and  the  rule  bf  the  development  of  her 
doctrine.  Christianity  renews  itself  in 
the  human  heart,  and  follows  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  and  invests 
itself  with  new  forms  of  thought  and 
language,  and  adopts  new  systems  of 
church-organisation,  to  which  it  gives 
expression  and  life.  The  Seripture$  and 
the  creeds  are  the  witnesses  of  aneietU 
Christendom.  Being,  however,  the  worki 
of  men,  they  ezpresa  the  faith  of  men  ; 
and  their  form  bears  the  impress  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  made.  It  is  not 
in  them  that  absolute  truth  resides,  but  it 
is  iu  the  spirit  of  truth,  holiness,  and  love, 
which  animates  mankind.  He  who  re- 
vealed Himself  to  the  world  by  the 
authors  of  the  Scriptures,  is  in  us,  and 
by  US.  He  interprets  the  same  Scriptures, 
and  judges  of  their  truth.** 

Thus,  according  to  this  really- 
atheistical  disgusting  verbiage,  Cliris- 
tiiinity  is  a  myth,  '*  within  us"  and 
"•  by  us."  And  we  ask  if  Protestant- 
ism— the  Protestantism  of  the  Refor- 
mation, or  the  Protestantism  after  the 
Keformation,  as  it  now  exists  in  the 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  or 
iu  sects  of  any  Christian  denomina- 
tion— would  not  shrink  with  horror 
from  a  proposal  to  substitute  this 
blasphemous  farrago  for  the  creeds, 
liturgies,  and  services  in  established 
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We  have  ventured  upon  this,  it 
may  be  thought,  delicate  ground,  be- 
cause we  think  it  intimately  connected 
with  this  Papal  aggression,  and  with 
modes  of  dealing  with  it.  The  Ra- 
tiunallstic  aggression  would  be  the 
most  intolerant.  It  has  a  mortal 
hatred  to  creeds.  It  is  of  the  Philo- 
so])hy  which,  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, massacred  priests  and  demolished 
churches.  It  claims  its  own  infalli- 
bility, and  would  make  it  subservient 
to  a  tyranny.  It  would  be  as  domi- 
nant as  the  Papacy,  and  denounce  its 
heretics.  If  there  be  any  that  have 
a  confidence  in  present  times  and 
])resent  Uhtrality^  and  believe  that 
nunc  of  these  things  can  come  to  pass 
in  our  country,  we  would  only  refer 
them  to  a  few  lines  in  the  page  of  our 
recent  history,  wherein  may  be  read 


that  a  furious  mob  centred  itself  from 
all  parts  in  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  attempted  to 
bom  down  the  cathedral,  did  burn 
and  tear  and  trample  on  the  Bible, 
and  burnt  to  the  groimd  the  bishop*s 
palace,  and  eagerly  sought  the  bishop*8 
life. 

"The^/m««,"  and  even  the  "Awe," 
^^  within  UB,"  that  is  not  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Scriptures,  is  an  abso- 
lute deceit  and  falsehood ;  and  wiU 
ever  be,  in  operation,  the  most  selfish 
cruelty. 

It  is  an  audacious  impiety  in  man 
to  claim  infallibility  :  *^  htananum  eH 
errare,^^  Rationalism  and  Popery 
are  above  humanity.  What  Cicera 
said  of  the  smile,  when  angur  meets 
angur,  it  may  be  thought  may  tako 
place  when  the  Pope  meets  bis  con- 
fessor. For  the  Infallible  confesaea — 
what? 

There  is  bnt  one  infallible,  the 
one  Head  of  the  Chnrch  which  He 
made.  He  has  given  an  infallible 
guide — the  Holy  Scriptures — all-snffi* 
cient,  and  which  require  no  ^^  develop- 
ment "  to  interpret  them. 

Upwards  of  five  centuries  ago,  the 
great  poet  of  Italy  spared  not  the 
expression  of  his  indignation  against 
Popes,  monkeries,  and  their  mercen- 
ary distribution  of  **  blessings,"  "  par- 
dons," and  ^^  indulgences,"  that  fatten^ 
as  he  terms  them,  the  ^*  swine  of  St 
Anthony."  He  refers  all  true  doc- 
trine to  the  directions  given  by  the 
only  Infallible,  and  as  taught  by  the 
primitive  Church. 

*'  Non  dissc  Christo  al  suo  primo  convento 
Andate,  c  predicate  al  mondo  ciancc. 
Ma  diede  lor  verace  fondamento.^^ 

"  Christ  said  not  to  his  first  conyentiele 

Go  forth,  and  preach  impostures  to  the  world. 

But  gave  them  sure  foimdation.*^ 

And,  a  few  lines  after,  he  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  the  mummery,  and  pro- 
mises, pardons,  and  buflfooneries  of 
the  Popish  preachers  of  those  days ; 
and  adds  that,  if  the  gaping  populace 
could  but  see  *Uhe  dark  bird  that 
nestles  in  the  hood,"  they  would 
**  scarce  wait  to  hear  the  blessing 
said." 
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There  are  some  things  of  which  a 
traitoroua  Parliament  cannot  deprive 
the  agriculturist.  His  is  the  only 
industrial  occupation  that  can  be  said 
to  possess  a  literature  x>(  its  own — a 
literature  at  once  ancient,  varied,  ex- 
tensive, and  curious.  In  the  Augus- 
tan era,  the  Romans  could  number 
upwards  of  fifty  Greek  authors  who 
had  contributed  to  illustrate  the  prac- 
tice and  science  of  agriculture;  and 
we  know,  with  much  greater  precision, 
how  important  a  niche  agriculture 
occupies  in  the  existing  library  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  curious  and 
quaint  lore  of  Cato  the  elder — the 
three  works  of  Varro,  the  ripest 
scholar  of  his  age,  and  evidently  the 
very  model  of  an  accomplished  Roman 
gentleman  —  the  minute  details  of 
Columella — and  the  various  but  some- 
what apocryphal  information  scattered 
throughout  the  writings  of  Pliny,  with 
many  lesser  luminaries  who  have 
written  de  re  Rusticd,  abundantly  in- 
dicate the  importance  which  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  most  brilliant  era  of  their 
history,  attached  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  agriculture.  But  in  a 
literary  aspect  the  poems  of  Virgil 
better  demonstrate,  than  the  profes- 
sional writers  just  named,  how  deeply 
the  love  of  agriculture  was  cherished 
by  the  Huest  intellects  of  classic  anti- 
quity. In  the  most  original  produc- 
tions of  his  immortal  muse,  Virgil  has 
embellished  with  the  charms  of  divine 
poesy  the  arts  of  rural  economy,  and 
the  habits  of  rural  life.  What  other 
toil  of  weary  mortals  has  genius  en- 
shrined in  imperishable  verse?  Nay, 
what  other  industrial  calling  could 
wake  the  inspirations  of  genius  ? 
'*The  textile  fabrics,"  as  they  are 
somewhat  i>edantically  called,  are  now 
iji  the  zenith  of  their  popularity ;  but  is 
Jute  p«H;tical,  or  is  Calico  propitious 
to  the  Pluses  V  The  Budge  Doctors  of 
the  ecouomic  school  will  smile  at  the 
question.  Although  not  embraced  in 
their  philosophy,  it  may  nevertheless 
bo  an  important  feature  in  the  occu- 


pation of  a  people  that  it  furnishes 
meet  themes  to  the  poet*s  fincy,  and 
is  in  harmony  with  the  porer  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  sonl.  In  soch  an 
avocation  it  may  be  Inferred  that  there 
can  be  nothing  innately  volgar  or 
mean,  nothing  ancillary  to  low  vice 
and  coarse  immorality.  The  ancient 
Romans  seem  to  have  thought  that 
agricnltnre  was  the  only  profesdoa  In 
which  a  gentleman  conld  engage 
without  suffering  degradation.  The 
sentiment  is  still  prevalent ;  and  the 
professor  of  the  Literm  Hwmamiaret 
may  yet  betake  himself  to  his  Sabine 
farm  without  sullying  the  honour  of  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  letters.  One  Ro- 
man writer  speaks  of  husbandry  as  an 
art  noble  enough  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  kings;  and  to  this  day  we 
seem  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  opmlon. 
The  Prince  Consort  fitly  employs  a 
leisure  hour  in  obser\'ing  the  processes 
of  agriculture  carried  on  at  the  booM- 
farm  of  Windsor;  but  the  national 
taste  would  probably  not  allow  it  to 
be  a  regal  employment  to  watch  the 
spinuing  of  cotton  or  the  printing  of 
calico.  The  Roman  autnors  dahr 
appreciated  the  moral  influences  which 
the  employment  of  husbandry  exerted 
on  the  mind.  Omnium  rerum^  ex 
quibue  aiiquid  acquirUur^  nihii  twi 
AgricuUura  meUue^  nihil  uberms,  lultl 
dukius^  nihil  homine  libero  dignhiM. 
And  Ceres,  according  to  the  poet. 
prima  dedii  leges.  This  was  indeed 
the  doctrine  of  the  more  ancient  Greek 
writers ;  and  the  object  of  the  Elenal- 
nian  mysteries  seems  mainlv  to  have 
been  intended  to  represent  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  as  the  handmaid 
of  civilisation.  The  mind  insensibly 
catches  a  hue  and  complexion  from 
the  natural  objects  with  which  it  Is 
conversant,  and  the  beantifnl  in  nature 
nuy  be  friendly  to  the  beantifnl  in 
morals. 

.     •'Tbeaoui 
At  length  diicloae*  otstj  tUB«fal  qviBgi 
To  th*t  lunaouioiu  movtment  from  wiUioat 
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The  peaceful  employments  of  the 
hnsbandman,  and  his  daily  converse 
-tvith  natare  in  her  gentler  as  well  as 
more  solemn  moods,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  favourable  to  devotional  feeling, 
and  to  the  milder  and  more  amiable 
virtues.     Although  this  mast  be  a 
matter  of  infinitely  small  moment  to 
those  in  whose  estimation  the  sum* 
mum  bonum  of  human  life  consists  ^^  in 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
selling   in  the  dearest/'  yet  a  wise 
statesman  might  not  be  uninfluenced 
by  such  a  consideration  in  cherishing 
a  branch  of  national  industry — of  vitid 
moment,  no  doubt,  in  its  economic 
results,  but  so  peculiarly  propitious  to 
the  gi'owth  of  the  peaceful  and  patriotic 
virtues,  to  the  rearing  of  a  virtuous 
peasantry,   and  of  brave  and  loyal 
yeomen,  who    in  every    peril    have 
proved  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the 
commonwealth.    Although  the  states- 
men of  the  Augustan  age  correctly 
appreciated  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture as  the  surest  basis  of  national 
prosperity,  yet  the  neglect  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  consequent  depend- 
once  of  the  people  for  their  daily  food 
on  imported  grain,  which  occurred  at 
an  after  period,  largely  contributed  to 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire.   The 
liistory  of  ancient  Attica  reads  us  a 
si  m  i  lar  lesson.   The  Athenian  farmers, 
jinticipating  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  James   Graham,    devoted    their 
attention    more   to    pasturage    than 
agriculture.   The  necessary  result  was 
an  immense  importation  of  com  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  a  popu- 
iatiou  unusually  numerous  and  dense. 
Demosthenes  tells  us  that  the  quantity 
of  corn  aunually  imported  from  the 
Crimea  alone  amounted  to  400,000 


medimni — a  medimnus  containing 
abont  four  of  our  bnshels ;  and  the 
peril  of  snch  stipendiary  reliance  for 
the  staple  article  of  the  people's  food 
on  the  caprice  of  neighbouring,  or,  it 
may  be,  hostile  states,  was  bitterly 
experienced  by  the  Athenians,  and 
precipitated  the  crisis  in  which  Grecian 
freedom  and  Grecian  glory  sank  over- 
whelmed never  to  revive.  But  history 
has  been  written  in  vain  for  our  mo- 
dem statesmen,  who  are  infinitely  too 
wise  to  be  instructed  by  the  monitory 
lessons  in  the  art  of  government  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Greek  and  Roman  greatness. 

Withont  stopping  to  trace  the 
history  of  British  Agriculture,  we 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion  whidi  we 
believe  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  those 
most  familiar  with  the  subject — that, 
while  modem  times  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  theory  of  agriculturCt 
they  have  done  infinitely  more  to  ad- 
vance the  improvement  of  the  prac- 
tice of  agriculture.*  We  say  so, 
withont  at  all  intending  to  disparage 
the  discoveries  of  Chemistry  and 
Vegetable  Physiology.  From  these 
sources  we  expect  much  more  impor- 
tant services,  in  advancing  the  art  of 
husbandry,  than  certainly  they  have 
ever  yet  rendered. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  ever 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  when  so  deep  an  excitement 
existed  in  the  public  mind  regarding 
the  present  position  and  future  pros- 
pects of  our  domestic  agriculture.  Aa 
the  snn  never  attracts  so  much  atten- 
tion as  during  an  eclipse,  so  it  would 
seem  to  fare  with  British  agriculture 
in  the  disastrous  plight  into  which 


*  Those  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Tail,  Arthur  Young,  Marshall,  and  Elking- 
ton,  must  know  that,  although  not  exempt  from  errors,  they  evolved  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  a  right  agriculture.  Indeed,  we  would  seem  almost  to  be  recovering  only  the 
lust  principles  and  practices  of  the  Roman  farmers  of  old.  They  seem  to  hare  known 
the  mode  of  manuring  ground  by  penning  sheep  upon  it — nay,  what  will  astonish  Mx 
Mechi,  they  practised  the  plan  of  feeding  them  in  warm  and  sheltered  places  with 
sloping  and  carefully  prepared  floors,  upon  barley  and  leguminous  seeds,  hay,  brao, 
and  salt.  They  knew  the  advantage  of  a  complete  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
necessity  of  deep  ploughing.  Their  drainage  was  deep,  and  if  Palladias  does  not 
mislead  us,  they  seem  in  certain  cases  to  have  employed  earthenware  or  tile-drains. 
lint  to  tliose  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Roman  husbandry,  and  who  may  not  have 
leisnrc  or  opportunity  to  consult  the  originals,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing FrofcHsor  Ramsay's  (of  Glasgow)  paper  entitled  "Agricultural'  in  the  laftt 
edition  of  >S'mi7/<V  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitie$,  —  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  condensed  erudition. 
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legislation  has  plunged  her.  Our 
litterateurs  have  all  taken  to  *^  piping 
on  the  oaten  reed,*^  and  to  paying 
their  devoirs  at  the  shrine  of  Ceres — 
in  whose  temple,  however,  they  are 
manifestly  neophytes,  and  as  yet 
bnt  playing  the  part  of  postulants. 
We  hope,  indeed,  that  we  may  remark 
without  offence,  that  sometimes  they 
place  strange  fire  on  the  altar  of  the 
goddess,  and  that  they  do  not  always 
exhibit  satisfactory  proofs  of  being 
very  intelligent  or  well-informed 
worshippers.  When  Goldsmith  me- 
ditated an  exploratory  journey  into 


when  it  becomes  those  whose  doty  it 
is  to  instruct  others,  and  to  consult 
for  the  good  of  the  State,  to  indfona 
themselves  accurately  on  a  branch  of 
national  industry  so  engroasing  pnblic 
attention,  and  to  weigh  maturely  and 
impartially  the  infinitely  momentous 
and  vastly  complicated  interests  In- 
volved in  the  prosperity  or  decline  of 
British  husbandry. 

The  position,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  business 
of  agriculture,  is  far  too  critical  to 
permit  them  indolently  to  lie  on  their 
oars.  Within  the  last  twenty  yeara» 
the  interior  of  Asia — with  the  view  of    immense  advances  have  been  made  t« 


discovering  nseful  inventions  in  the 
arts,  and  of  adding  them  to  our 
stores  of  European  knowledge  —  Dr 
Johnson,  assured  of  his  unfitness  for 
the  task,  grotesquely  supposed  that 
*^  be  would  bring  homo  a  grinding- 
barrow,  which  you  sec  in  every  street 
in  London,  and  think  that  he  had  fur- 
nished a  wonderful  improvement." 
One  cannot  help  fancying  that  some 


improve  our  knowledge  of  the  theoiy 
and  practice  of  huslumdry  in  all  its 
branches;  and  if  the  owners  and  oceo- 
pants  of  land  are  ignorant  ^  these, 
— if  thoy  are  ill-informed  in  their  own 
business— if  lack  of  knowledge  compels 
them  to  sit  silent  when  the  spruce 
merchant  glibly  taunts  them  for  their 
ignorance  of  the  lights  shed  on  their 
profession  by  the  torch  of  modem 


of  our  most  brilliant  contemners  of    science — if  they  are  unable  to  defend 


the  importance  of  British  husbandry, 
were  they  to  make  a  tour  of  discovery 
into  rural  parts — would  run  some 
chance  of  picking  up  a  three- pronged 
fork,  and  of  reporting  it  as  the  veri- 
table trident  of  the  god  Neptunus. 
Journalists,  subject  to  commercial 
impulses  and  intlucnccs,  arc  for  the 
most  part  town-bred,  and  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  habits  of  rural  life,  and 
with  the  theor}'  and  business  of  farm- 
ing. Husbandry  is  too  large  a  subject 
to  bo  learned  from  the  windows  of  an 
excursion  train,  or  bv  the  casual  con- 
sultationof  an  agricultural  cyclopa*dia. 
Unpropan'd  by  previous  observation 
and  study,  it  should  not  surprise  us, 
when  summontMl  to  discourse  Geor- 
gical  lore  to  their  readers,  that  our 
journalists  should  find  it  necessary  to 
confine  themselves  to  vague  gcnerali- 
tie.-i,  or  political  si>eculations  on  an 
agrirnltural  qnontion,  Wol)eg,  how- 
ever, rcsi>octfully  to  suggest  that 
the  writing  of  '  *'  Pastorals "  has 
always  been  thought  a  somewhat 
difficult  branch  of  the  literary  art. 
It  is  now  abundantly  proved  that  the 
agitation  flowing  from  agricultural 
distress  cannot  be  sopited  by  baming 
eln*nu»iico.  or  brilliant  sneers,  or  sharp 
nntithoses,  or  bold  {uiradoxcs :  and 
the  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived 


themselves,  and  to  vindicate  the  im- 
portant interests  which  they  repre- 
sent— let  the  existing  race  of  proprie- 
tors and  farmers  know  assoredlj 
that,  if  they  are  to  fall  deoraded  from 
their  present  position,  they  wiU,  in 
the  case  supposed,  fall  the  unpitied 
victims  of  commercial  rapacity  and  a 
vicious  legislation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  phase  in  which  agn- 
culture  shall  emer^  from  the  doiul 
now  resting  on  it,  it  is  evident  that 
those  whose  interests,  capital,  and 
prospects  are  dependant  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  were  never  ni^gea  bj 
so  pressing  considerations  to  acquaint 
themselves  fully  and  accurateU'  with 
the  science  and  practice  of  their 
profession. 

There  never  was  a  juncture,  we 
venture  to  assert,  in  the  histoiy  of 
British  husbandry,  that  so  loudly 
demanded  the  publication  of  a  work 
on  agriculture  at  once  copioiu  and 
minute  in  its  scientific  details— fally 
up  to  the  mark  of  modem  improve- 
ment— incorporating  everything  old 
and  new  likely  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject— and  detailing  faithfnllj 
the  latest  experiments  and  diacovcrieB 
of  chemical,  physiological  and  me- 
chanical science ;  and  we  can  honestly 
congratulate    the    British  agricaitii- 
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rist,  that,  in  the  new  edition  of  Mr 
Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm^  he  truiy 
possesses  such  a  work. 

We  have,  in  our  day,  been  not  a 
little  tormented  with  second  editions. 
We  have  sometimes  harboured  the 
ugly  suspicion  that,  in  the  matter  of 
new  editions,  publishers  and  authors 
were  in  league  to  cheat  the  honest 
public;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
this  uncomfortable  feeling,  we  have 
once  and  again  vowed  never  to  buy 
the  first  edition  of  any  book  whatso- 
ever. On  cool  consideration,  we  feel 
constrained,  however,  to  confess  that 
the  author  of  this  work  must  have 
endangered,  if  not  forfeited,  the  high 
position  which  he  holds  as  an  agri- 
cultural writer,  had  he  not  strenuous- 
ly set  himself  to  emend,  and  enlarge, 
and  in  great  portions  to  re- write  his 
book,  when  a  new  edition  of  it  was 
demanded  It  is  not  only  that,  on  a 
subject  so  large^  completeness  in  a 
first  effort  miglit  have  been  naturally 
expected  to  baffle  any  knowledge, 
however  comprehensive,  and  any 
industry,  however  indefatigable ;  but 
the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
has  been  so  fertile  in  agricultural 
propress,  and  so  rich  in  scientific 
iiKiuiry  and  experiment,  that  not  to 
have  noted  these,  and  embodied  their 
results  in  this  new  edition,  must  have 
damaged  uot  only  the  work,  but  the 
author,  as  implying  an  ignorance  of, 
or  a  contempt  for,  the  advancing  tide 
of  improvement.  The  present  is 
uiidoubt(Mlly  a  very  superior  work 
to  the  tirst  edition ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  now  to  contain  a  complete  insti- 
tute of  aji^riculture.  We  venture 
dt'liber;itcly  to  affirm,  that  in  no 
country  or  language  was  so  perfect 
a  work  on  agriculture  ever  given  to 
the  world  before ;  and  that  no  work 
on  this  subject,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  can  for  a  moment  come  in 
competition  with  The  Book  of  tfic 
Farm.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  work  is  the  immense 
mass  of  varied  information  which  it 
contains.  The  Book  of  the  Farm  is 
iiidoed  a  many-chambered  storehouse 
of  a/^^riculturai  lore — a  vast  repertory 
of  information  on  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.  To  prove  the  erudi- 
tion of  the  work  to  those  that  may 
be  yet  unacquainted  with  it,  it  may 


suffice  to  state,  that  there  are 
above  fourteen  hundred  references  to 
authors,  ancient  and  modem,  conti- 
nental and  domestic,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
and  on  the  allied  branches  of  art  and 
science.  The  references  in  the  work 
are  equivalent  indeed  to  a  Bihliotheca 
Agricolaru ;  and,  by  directing  him  to 
the  authorities  and  sources  of  know- 
ledge, will  enable  the  educated  agri- 
culturist to  prosecute  his  inquiries  on 
any  peculiar  branch  of  his  business 
in  which  he  may  desire  more  minnte 
information  than  even  the  text  em- 
braces. The  Book  of  the  Farm  is,  in 
fact,  another  *^  Stephens*  Thesatmis  ;** 
and  the  author  must  evidently  be 
one  of  those  robnst  geniuses,  who 
can  grapple  with  whole  libraries,  and 
reduce  them  to  their  service.  Let  it 
be  understood,  too,  that  the  anther's 
powers  of  assimilation  are  as  excel- 
lent as  his  literary  appetite ;  that  the 
information  is  not  heaped  together 
in  rude  disorder,  but  is  interwoven 
naturally  with  the  texture  of  the 
narrative-~every  fact  falling  fitly  and 
easily  into  the  appropriate  place, 
where  it  may  best  illnstrate  the 
precise  point  discussed.  In  nothing 
more  than  in  this  does  the  learned 
author  show  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  subject.  We  fancy  that  the 
tenant-farmer,  in  perusing  this  work, 
must  often  feel  how  much  its  author 
has  dignified  his  art,  by  showing  him 
how  many  sciences  contribute  to  its 
advancement,  and  how  many  authors 
of  gi*eat  learning  and  talent  have 
devoted  their  labours  to  advance  the 
progress,  and  to  vmdicate  the  rights, 
of  husbandry. 

But  all  this  learning  may  not  be 
allied  with  practice ;  and  the  author 
of  The  Book  of  the  Farm  may,  perad- 
venture,  be  only  a  book-farmer — a 
species  of  impostor  that  has  done  a 
world  of  mischief  in  his  day  and 
generation.  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
author  is  enthusiastically  practical, 
and  his  work  is  intensely  practical. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  look  somewhat 
askance  at  any  alleged  improvement 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable  and 
beneficial ;  and  we  can  fancy  that  he 
would  abate  the  pretensions  of  an 
empiric  boastful  of  some  grand  dis- 
covery, by  asking,  with  an  awful 
mildness,  Cui  bono  f    We  can  assure 
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the  agricnitarist  that,  in  Mr  Stephens, 
he  will  find  an  instrnctor  thoronghljr 
and  eminently  practical.  He  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  processes  of 
husbandry.  He  writes  not  merely 
as  an  eyewitness;  for  it  woald 
appear  from  his  book  that  there  is 
scarcely  anyone  of  the  manual  opera- 
tions of  farming  which  he  had  not 
learned,  and,  by  continued  practice, 
acquired  expertncss  in  performing. 
AVe  believe  that  there  is  no  author, 
living  or  dead,  who  has  written  any 
similar  work  on  agriculture,  of  whom 
the  same  thing  can  be  said.  It  is  an 
unspeakable  satisfaction  and  comfort 
to  the  practical  farmer  to  walk  in 
company  with  such  a  guide.  Wo 
remember  very  well  the  impression 
made  on  our  mind  by  the  first  perusal 
of  The  Book  of  the  Fann,  We  at 
once  learned  tnat  the  author,  from 
actual  practice,  knew  perfectly  the 
employments  of  the  ploughman,  the 
agricultural  labourer,  the  cattle-man, 
groom,  and  shepherd.  With  the 
most  minute  and  insignificant,  as 
well  as  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  husbandry,  he  seems  equally 
familiar.  Wc  soon  discovered  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  history,  habits, 
diseases,  and  general  management  of 
stock,  was  as  perfect  as  if  he  had 
studied  nothing  else.  Ho  writes  as 
minutely  about  cattle  as  if  he  had 
spent  half  a  lifetime  in  the  cattle- 
court;  and  urges  that  their  "  comfort" 
should  be  attended  to  as  earnestly  as 
if  he  were  consulting  for  his  wife  and 
family.  When  he  discourses  on  the 
fleecy  people,  you  conclude  that  he 
must  be  a  mountaineer,  and  that  ho 
hns  tended  his  flocks  amid  the  valleys 
■of  Clova,  or  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Cheviot.  This  idea,  however,  was 
speedily  dispelled  by  finding  our 
author  quite  precise  on  the  piggeiy ; 
in  fact,  a  most  learned  ana  enthu- 
siastic Porrulaior,  We  were  delight- 
ed to  find  that  he  did  justice  to  the 
porcine  race,  for  long  the  best  abused 
of  all  our  quadrupedal  domestics. 
He  writes  with  a  genial  enthusiasm 
on  pig4  that  would  have  delighted 
the  gentle  spirit  of  Charles  I^imb, 
(see  his  dissertation  on  *'  Roast  Pig,") 
antl  have  won  the  regard  of  Southev, 
(«ee  his  poem,  "The  Pig/')  and 
astonished  the  ignorance  of  Sydney 
Smith,    (see   his    late    work    '*  On 
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Morals,**)  and  have  citised  a  gradons 
smile  to  mantle  o*er  the  benevolent 
countenance  of  the  excellent  Mr  Hox- 
table.  Pigs  and  poultry,  In  life  and 
death,  are  natural  allies ;  and  it  did 
not  surprise  us  to  find  Mr  Stephens 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  meriti 
of  the  winged  denizens  of  the  home- 
stead, and  that  brave  chanticleer  and 
his  feathery  harem  were  not  dis- 
missed without  an  accurate  ^sqnlsi- 
tion.  By  this  time,  however,  we 
believed  that  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  author  was  exhausted. 
But  it  was  not  so.  He  showed  him- 
self forthwith  in  new  characters  alto- 
S ether,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a 
exterous  hedger,  (no  offence  is 
meant,)  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
veterinary  art,  and  quite  able  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  blundering 
smith,  carpenter,  or  mason;  while, 
to  complete  the  range  of  his  attain- 
ments, Mr  Stephens  seems  qnite  at 
home  amid  the  perilons  retorts  and 
subtle  agencies  of  chemical  sdenee. 

The  extraordinary  extent  and  ac- 
curacy of  our  author  s  practical  know- 
ledge,' is  in  some  measure  explained 
in  the  preface  which  accompanies  the 
new  eaition.  After  a  liberal  edoca- 
tion,  he  seems  to  have  careftilly 
trained  himself  for  the  business  if 
farming  by  studying  it  in  Berwick- 
shire, "labonringwithhisown  hands,'* 
as  ho  tells  us,  at  every  species  of 
farm  work.  He  thereafter  tra- 
velled through  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  thus  obtained  insight 
into  the  methods  of  Continental  agri- 
culture. Thus  prepared,  Mr  StepMBs 
commenced  a  practical  farmer;  and 
on  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  in 
Forfarshire,  he  executed  a  series  of 
most  successful  improvements,  some 
of  them  qnite  new,  at  the  time— not 
only  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  but  in 
the  management  of  stock.  Every- 
thing was  done  not  onlv  under  his 
own  personal  inspection,  out  he  scru- 
pled not  to  put  his  own  hand  to  the 
work ;  his  object  beine,  as  he  records, 
"  that  his  mind  and  hands  might  be 
familiarised  with  every  variety  of  la- 
bour appertaining  to  rural  affairs.** 
Since  he  relinquished  fanning,  Mr 
Stephens  has  been  an  ardent  student 
of  his  favourite  science.  If  at  any 
agricultural  show  a  fine  animal  wa^ 
to  be  seen,  or  if  in  any  country  or 
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district  or  farm  an  improved  mode  of 
<;ulture  was  alleged  to  exist,  our  au- 
thor seems  to  liave  resorted  thitlier  to 
test  its  merits  by  accurate  and  patient 
observatiou.  His  position  as  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  neces- 
sarily makes  him  familiar  with  the 
literature  of  agriculture,  and  with 
every  new  light  which  Continental 
and  British  discovery  has  shed  upon 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agricul- 
tural industry.  To  these  opportuni- 
ties of  knowledge  ho  conjoins  an 
unbounded  enthusiasm  and  an  un- 
conquerable industry.  Never  before 
in  one  person,  probably,  had  there 
met  such  a  combination  of  qualifica- 
tions fitting  him  to  compose  a  standard 
work  on  agriculture.  And  thus 
equipped  and  furnished,  never,  we 
believe,  did  any  author  devote  his 
energies  with  more  untiring  and  con- 
scientious fidelity  to  the  performance 
of  his  self-imposed  task.  No  inquiry 
seems  too  minute  or  insignificant — 
none  too  gigantic  or  laborious,  if  it 
will  add  to  the  store  of  instruction 
which  he  desires  to  communicate.  He 
gathers  information  from  all  authors, 
famous  or  obscure,  and  levies  assis- 
tance from  all  sciences,  that  he  may 
satisfy  his  reader,  and  present  his 
work  perfect  and  complete  !  And 
now  we  beg  to  congratulate  the  au- 
thor on  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  for  a  inaynuni  opus  it  emphati- 
cally is ;  and  to  acknowledge,  with 
j:,Tatitnde,  the  infinite  obligations  un- 
der which  he  has  laid  the  agricultural 
world. 

The  primary  intention  of  the  author 
seems  to  have  been  to  compose  a  work 
that  might  prove  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tion to  young  men  who  were  study- 
ing agriculture,  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  practical  business  of 
farming.  But,  in  reality,  the  work 
his  outgrown  the  original  idea;  and 
it  forms  now  a  complete  code  of  in- 
struction not  only  to  the  learner,  but 
to  the  experienced  farmer,  to  the 
landowner,  and,  in  fact,  to  every  one 
whose  interests  are  dependant  on 
agriculture,  or  whose  duties  lie  in  any 


the  four  agricultaral  seasons — ^not 
absolutely  coincident  with  the  chrono- 
logical division,  but  snfliciently  dis- 
tinctive— each  havlog  its  respective 
class  of  operations  to  perform.  The 
work  might,  in  this  aspect,  bo  de- 
scribed as  the  Farmer^s  Book  of  the 
Seasons,  with  the  employments  pecu- 
liar to  each  copiously  described. 
There  are  undoubtedly  cycles,  recur- 
ring periods,  if  not  of  repose,  at  least 
of  change,  in  the  farmer's  employ- 
ment ;  and,  by  keeping  in  view  these 
landmarks  of  nature,  the  author 
enables  his  reader  to  comprehend, 
step  by  step,  the  progressive  advance- 
ment that  takes  place  in  the  business 
of  husbandry.  We  know  no  other 
work  that  affects  even  to  do  this,  or 
from  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  student  to  acquire  an  intelligible 
conception  of  the  actual  system  of 
husbandry,  in  the  natural  and  conse- 
cutive order  in  which  her  processes 
take  place.  It  seems  strange  that,  in 
preceding  works,  a  similar  plan  had 
not  been  adopted.  In  learning  a  pro- 
fession men  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  proceed  gradually  onwards  throogh 
the  curriculum  of  study  and  of  prac- 
tice. How  should  it  have  been 
thought  that  it  could  be  otherwise  in 
agriculture  ?  Agricultural  diction- 
aries aud  cyclopaedias  cannot  possibly 
expound  a  system  of  husbandry  ;  and 
it  would  defy  any  sagacity  to  frame 
one  out  of  them.  Their  articles  may 
individually  be  worthy  of  occasional 
consultation  by  the  initiated;  but  tliey 
present  to  the  student  a  bewildering 
and  motley  jumble  of  instruction, 
**beer"  being  found,  perhaps,  next 
neighbour  to  "  beet,"  and  *'  bones  " 
in  juxtaposition ^-ith  "botany."  Their 
prelections,  written  in  different  styles, 
and  by  authors  differing  oftentimes 
in  opinion,  resemble  a  multitude  of 
loose,  independent,  and  particoloured 
threads.  In  the  Book  of  the  Farm  we 
find  all  rightly  arranged,  and  woven 
by  one  artist  into  a  web  of  continuous 
and  consentaneous  narrative.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  work  is  entitled 
"  Realisation,"  in  which  the  author 


one  of  the  multifarious  departments  of    places  his  pupil  on  a  farm  of  his  own. 


rural  affairs.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is  perfectly  original,  (although  old 
Palladius  may  have  given  the  hint,) 
and  seems  to  us  peculiarly  felicitous. 
Mr  Stephens   divides  the  year  into 

VOL.  LXIX. — so.  CCCCXXVII. 


pointing  out  the  principles  that  should 
guide  him  in  bis  choice  of  a  farm,  and 
teaching  him  how  he  should  reduce 
his  knowledge  into  practice.  This  is 
not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
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work,  and  in  the  stron|irest  roanner 
indicates  the  saperior  valae  tliat  the 
author  attaches  to  skilU  energy,  and 
saccess  in  the  actual  practice  of  hiu- 
bandr}',  in  comparisun  with  any  kuow- 
ledjje  of  the  '*  Book  theoric,*'  or  any 
pa&iion  for  experimental  freak;). 
Havinp:  fairly  embarked  his  agricul- 
tural alumnus  in  the  business  of  life, 
Mr  Stephens,  as  if  loath  to  leave 
him,  still  accompanies  him  with  in- 
valuable directions,  and  continues  to 
counsel  him  in  kindliest  strain  regard- 
ing the  duties  which  he  owes  his  ser- 
vants, his  neighbours,  his  landlord, 
and  himself.  U|)on  the  whole,  there 
id  somethiug  approaching  to  epic  ex- 
cellence and  dramatic  unity  in  the 
conception  and  exceutiun  of  the  work; 
and  when  the  author,  in  his  final 
paragraph,  bids  us  adieu,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  his  labours  may 
prove  profitable  and  instructive  to  his 
brethren,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  curtain  has  fallen  upon  a 
complete  performance. 

Until  we  received  the  concluding 
part  of  The  Btntk  of  the  Famty  which 
only  reached  us  lately,  we  were  con- 
siderably nervous  on  one  point — quite 
vital,  in  our  estimation,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  book.  The  older  we 
grow,  we  attach  the  more  value  to  an 
accurately  arranged  index.  We  hesi- 
tate buying  any  book  of  importance 
unfurnished  with  such  an  accompani- 
ment ;  and  if  it  is  a  book  desen'ing 
to  be  re- read,  and  to  which  frequent 
reference  must  l>e  made,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  work  under  review,  we 
put  it  without  compunction  into  the 
I'/if/^r  fxpurgatoriut  of  our  library- 
catalogue,  and  would  without  pity 
place  the  author  in  the  pillory.  What 
a  time-tnble  is  to  a  railway,  or  a 
guide-book  to  a  traveller  in  a  strange 
land,  sui'h  is  an  index  to  an  exten- 
sive work  ;  and  if  our  readers  consi- 
der that  'J  he  Uook  of  tht  Farm  con- 
tains n.'j(}  pages  oi*  clear  but  close 
print,  in  duuble  columns,  and  embraces 
the  whole  range  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  rural  life,  they 
will  sec  the  imperious  necessity  of  a 
carefully  oompile<i  index  for  soch  a 
work.  Fn.im  the  beginning  we  saw 
that  the  bouk  was  well  planned  and 
paragraphed,  (the  paragraphs  now 
numbering  G  40^;)  but  no  excellence 
'>f  arrangement  could  compensate  for 


the  want  of  an  index.  We  are  there- 
fore happy  to  add  that  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  work  are  consummated 
by  the  index  appended.  It  Is  accu- 
rately digested  and  arranged,  render- 
ing reference  easy  and  expeditious^ 
and  giving  the  reader  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  voluminous  contents. 
We  have  found  it  a  prompt  and  sure 
guide  to  any  particular  ])oint  in  the 
varied  realms  which  the  author  sur- 
veys. We  have  narrowly  tested  its 
vu>tues ;  and  having  found  it  to  fail 
but  in  one  solitary  case,  and  that  only 
partially,  we  feel  bound  to  approve  of 
the  judgment  and  labour  bestowed 
upon  this  part  of  the  work.  We 
dwell  ni)on  this  feature  of  it  not  only 
•s  momentous  in  itself,  but  because 
the  possession  of  such  an  index  gives 
The  Book  of  the  Farm  all  the  advan- 
tages of  ah  agricultural  dictionary, 
while  it  has  merits  of  its  own  to  which 
such  a  work  can  never  lay  claim. 

In  describing  the  general  character 
of  the  work,  it  would  be  grievous  in- 
justice to  omit  mention  of  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  it  is  illostrated. 
It  is  enriched  with  H  engraringt 
on  steel,  and  58'J  on  wood,  of  the 
most  ex(}uisito  quality.  The  portraits 
of  the  animals  are  not  from  fancy, 
but  are  faithful  likenesses  from  life ; 
and  we  know  nothing  more  excellent 
or  characteristic — not  even  Professor 
Low's  elaborate  and  coloured  plates 
of  the  domesticated  animals.  In  one 
department  the  author  has,  with 
admirable  success,  called  in  the  en- 
graver's aid.  We  refer  to  the  insects 
infesting  that  portion  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  in  which  the  farmer  ia 
peculiarly  interested.  This  is  a  pro- 
vince of  agricultural  instruction  which, 
if  not  hitherto  neglected,  has  certainly 
not  been  treated  by  any  preceding 
anthor  in  a  useful  and"  intelligible 
manner.  Mr  Stephens  describes  the 
insect- invaders  of  the  farm  with  a 
precif^ion  that  will  satisfy  sdentifio 
readers;  but  Mr  Stephens  does  not 
demand,  as  seems  to  have  been  nn- 
reasonably  done  by  his  predecessors, 
that  famiers  shall  be  familiar  with 
the  tremendous  terminology  of  ento- 
mological science.  He  places  the 
little  pests  before  ns  in  vivid  pictores 
true  to  the  life,  and  eridenUj  from 
it;  so  that,  without  determinmg  the 
import  of  such  startling  vocables  at 


1851.]  T/ic  Book  of  the  Farm.  6»^ 
"apteron8,""coleopteronB,"aod"or-  contains,  in  fact,  a  digest  of  every 
thupteroas,"  the  hiisbaudinaii  is  at  experiment,  down  to  th«  preaeut  date, 
once  able  to  detect  ihe  winged  and  that  lias  be«n  tried  in  the  cultivation 
creeping  foes,  so  weak  iu  single  com-  of  crops,  and  in  tlie  maniiKenient  and 
bat,  but  so  devEistatJng  in  legiouor;  feeding  of  stock — not  omitting  Mr 
myriads— that  ruin  bis  crops  and  Hustable'soethod  of  feeding;  sheep- 
injure  tbe  heallli  of  liis  cattie,  tor-  and  of  every  new  liglit  and  discovery 
menting  tiieir  patience,  and  bj  no  worthy  of  preservation  made  by  agri- 
means  improving  tlie  sweetness  of  cnltiiral  chemists.  We  admire  tlie 
his  own  temi)er.  Tlie  black  woodcots,  excellent  sense  and  discretion  with 
too,  depictnring  tbe  principal  opera-  nhich  the  anthor  addresses  Ibo  prac- 
tiuns  on  tbe  farm,  arc  inimitably  gra-  tical  farmer  regarding  the  reception 
phic.  But  when  it  is  mentioned  that  which  he  onght  to  give  to  tlie  dia- 
the  artists  are  Lanilseer,  B.  E.  Bran-  coveries  of  modem  science.  Thesa 
ston,  Gourlay  Sti^cll,  and  George  II.  are  not  to  be  iustaotiy  and  obstinately 
Slight,  tlie  reader  will  understand  that  rejected,  because  they  may  be  not 
thecboicestembcllij^hments  which  the  only  true,  bat  nitimately  of  great 
line  arts  could  render  have  been  de-  practical  value ;  they  arc  not  to  be 
voted  to  the  illnstration  of  Tlie  Booh  fanatically  entertained  and  teuerari- 
of  the  Farm.  It  was  well  thus  to  ously  adopted,  for,  if  not  scientifically 
cliarm  the  yonng  farmer,  and  to  teach  nnlrne,  they  may  be  utterly  abortive 
him  through  the  nieiliiim  of  his  eyes,  in  application,  and  may  conduct  only 
bypresentingbiiii  u'iiliportrailsof  the  to  bitter  d  is  appointment,  and,  in  the 
finest  animaU,  ami  imiilets  of  the  beat  case  of  the  tcnant-fBrmer,  to  an  nn- 
implementB,  and  r>ii.iures  delioeating  warrantable  waste  both  of  time  and 
the  employments  iu  nliich  be  and  his  money.  Nothing,  in  point  of  fact, 
staff  of  servants.  (iiii.Ht  engage.  We  has  more  injured  chemical  science 
shall  be  bold  to  n.-siut  that  no  work  iu  its  relations  to  agriculture,  than 
ou  agriculture  exists  ei^oai  to  this  for  the  exaggerated  expectations  and 
tbe  profosioD,  origiiialiry,  and  excel-  promises  that  have  been  held  out 
lence  of  its  illnstrations.  regardiug  lU  discoveries.  While,  in 
It  would  be  utterly  rain  to  attempt,  the  chemist's  room,  the  result  of  an 
by  quotation,  to  give  our  readers  any  experiment  may  bo  demonstrable,  it 
Idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  shonld  never  be  forgotten  that.  In  the 
contents  of  this  work ;  but  we  may  say  laboratory  of  uatnre,  the  elements  and 
that  we  would  feel  iofiuitelj'  surprised  agents  are  not  under  onr  perfect  con- 
if  an  inquirer  into  any  subject  touch-  trol,  and  that  the  rise  or  full  of  a  few 
ing  the  culture  and  drainage  of  the  degrees  in  the  thermometer  may 
soil,— orrelating  to  the  management  of  utterly  nullify  the  most  perfect  mani- 
stock, — or  into  any  of  the  collateral  pulatioD  of  the  most  expert  ex- 
arts  and  sciences,  so  far  as  they  are  perimcnter.  Climatic,  atniospheric, 
connected  with  agriculture, — or  into  and  physiological  peculiarities  effect 
any  duty  or  employment  in  which  the  strange  differences  on  the  cooslilulion 
owner  or  occupaut  of  the  soil  may  be  and  habits  of  plants  and  animals  ; 
called  upon  to  ougage, — ^or  into  any  and  although  scicutiric  research  may 
dilliculty  likely  to  overtake  him  in  the  sometimes  bo  able  to  detect  the  canses, 
discharge  of  that  duly,  and  out  of  it  may  be  utterly  unable  to  assist  os 
which  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and  in  removing  them.  The  sopralap- 
skill  may  extricate  him, — shall  not  find  sarian  employment  of  our  great  pro- 
in  The  Book  oftiie  Fm-m  the  informa-  genitor  was  horticultural  rather  than 
tion  of  which  he  is  in  quest.  In  the  agricultnnd  ;  bnt  while  the  art  of 
pnrta  of  the  work  that  are  strictly  fansbundry  dates  from  the  sad  exile 
theoretical,  we  conceive  that  mnoh  from  Eden,  it  seems  to  bo  forgotten 
orii^'inality  wilt  be  found  in  the  on-  that  chemistry  is  scarcely  half  a  oen- 
tlior's  exposition  of  the  rationale  of  tuvy  old,  and  that  it  is  but  as  yes- 
the  feeding  of  animals,  of  the  germi-  terday  that  she  volnntecred  her 
nation  of  seeds,  and  of  the  action  of  services  to  agriculture.  Nothing  is 
special  mannrei.  He  states  the  re-  easier  than  to  sneer  at  the  inveterate 
suit  of  every  modem  experimeut  prejudices  that  cloud  the  agricnlturai 
worth  noting.     Tlie  present  edition  mind,  aud  that  impede  all  ngricnU  i 
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taral  progress ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  chemistry  itself  was 
at  a  comparatively  late  period  asso- 
ciated ^ith  alchemy — that  its  aims 
were  empirical,  the  chief  of  them  be- 
ing the  discover}'  of  the  philosopher's 
stouc,  und  the  transmutatioD  of  the 
baser  ores  iuto  fine  gold.  It  seems 
the  special  province  aud  duty  of 
landowners,  who  have  the  leisure  and 
the  means,  to  make  experiments;  but 
British  farmers,  previous  to  their  adop- 
tion, are  eutided  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  discuveries  of  science  are 
readily  available  by  them,  and  are 
likely  to  be  profitable.  The  most 
enthusiastic  chemist  will  scarcely  de- 
ny that  the  discover}'  of  a  very  con- 
densed animal  manure  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  has  contributed  more  to  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  tlian  any  mo- 
dem diifcovery  in  his  favourite  science. 
We  write  this  in  the  profoundest  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  chcniistiy 
and  the  co^niate  sciences,  and  of  the 
impetus  they  will  yet  give  to  agricul- 
tural ])rogress ;  but  as  it  is  the  present 
fashion  to  contemn  the  torpid  aud 
immovable  understandings  of  British 
fanners,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our 
philosophers  that  they  have  been  very 
■long  of  thinking  how  their  philosophy 
could  advance  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
or  increase  the  supply  of  human  food 
—a  vulgar  consideration,  but  not  to 
be  despised  by  philosophic  sages,  who 
must  live  like  meaner  mortals— and 
that,  as  yet,  they  have  rather  evolved 
principles,  than  shown  Mr  I  lodge 
how  he  can  profitably  apply  them. 
Of  late,  too,  a  most  ridiculous  rout 
has  been  made  about  b'quid  manures ; 
and  our  urinary  land-doctors  would 
persuade  us  that  they  could  liquify 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  iuto  a 
garden.  To  such  hydropathic  empi- 
rics we  ciy,  pish !  The  value  of 
liquid  manures  is  undeniable,  as  seen 
in  the  watered  meadows  adjoining 
our  cities ;  and  on  daiiy  farms  the 
quantity  may  be  such,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  it  may  not  only  be  expe- 
dient, but  profitable.  AVhen  farmers 
generally,  however,  are  abused  for 
their  ignorant  neglect  aud  waste  of 
liquid  manure,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  justice  of  the  charge. 
In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  the 
litter  in  the  cat  tie- court,  if  the  court 
ii  rightly  constructed  and  situated, 


will  ea^ly  absorb  all  the  liquid  flow- 
ing from  the  animals  in  it  and  in  the 
byres.  Suppose  the  urine  were  col- 
lected as  it  passed  from  the  animals, 
and  were  prevented  from  permeating 
and  saturating  the  manure  in  the 
court,  then,  nearly  pro  tanto,  the 
value  of  the  manure  would  bo  dete- 
riorated. This  seems  undeniable. 
The  leakage  from  cattle-courts,  when 
properly  situated,  arises  exclusively 
from  rain- water ;  aud  the  overflow  is 
caused  by  the  want  of  rones  to  the 
buildings,  and  the  waste  of  this  diluted 
liquor  arises  fi-om  the  want  of  tanks 
to  contain  it,  so  that  both  the  leakage 
and  the  waste  are  the  fault  of  the 
landlord  rather  than  of  the  tenant. 
But  what  are  the  ]H)teut  virtues  of 
this  liciuor  which  escapes  from  the 
homesteads  of  our  farmers,  and  the 
neglect  of  which  has  brought  on  them 
such  a  deluge  of  obloquy,  and  by  the 
right  use  of  which  their  plundered 
exchequer  is  forthwith  to  be  reple- 
nished ?  M.  Sprengel  tells  us  that 
^^  it  contains  two  per  cent  of  manur- 
ing matter!"  From  the  trouble, 
expense,  and  occasional  delicacy  re- 
quired in  administering  it  to  the  crops, 
we  are  ({uite  satisfied  that  Sprengel  is 
right  in  stating  that  any  surplusage 
of  liquid  manure  about  a  farm,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  can  bo 
*'  most  profitably  employed  In  the 
preparation  of  compost.**  We  are 
fortified  in  this  view  by  the  opinion 
of  that  skilful  and  judicious  fanner, 
Mr  Finnic  of  Swanston,  as  lately  stated 
by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland.  The  fact 
is,  that  this  cry  about  the  untold  value 
of  liquid-manure  proceeds  from  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  our  largo 
towns  have  for  many  a  day  been  liv- 
ing immersed  in  a  stercoraceous  at- 
mosphere, aud  have  been  inspiring 
the  fetid  fumes  exhaled  from  their 
horrid  sewers.  Awakening  to  the  dis- 
covery, they  have  been  seized  with  a 
sanatory  mania ;  and  on  the  instant, 
with  upturned  nostril,  they  have  im>- 
ceeded  to  rate  the  rural  population 
for  not  relieving  them  of  their  cess- 
pools, and  for  not  admiring  with  suffi- 
cient ardour  the  virtues  of  these  tur- 
bid and  o<loriferuu8  streams  that 
meander  amid  their  dwellings.  The 
Free- trade  philosopher,  himself  prelly 
much  in  the  puddle,  joins  in  the  Cfji 
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and  condemns  scornfally  the  farmer'a  rents  mnst  be  nnprofitnble,  that  yet  It 
neglect  of  the  fertilising  propcnies  of  may  lend  to  the  mitigation  of  present 
sewage  water.  If  thcae  gentlemen  sntTering,  and  to  the  postponeinent  of 
were  civil,  and  did  not  deserve  to  bo  coming  disaster.  But  is  there  any 
BODsed  in  one  of  Iheir  own  fragrant  occupnnt,  or  owner  of  land,  with  the 
ditches,  it  might  be  replied,  that  the  smallest  glimmer  of  sense,  who  really 
moment  they  transport  their  liquid  thinks — whatever  ho  may  affect — that 
treasni'ea  to  the  country,  the  tenant-  the  present  condition  of  the  British 
farmers,  after  haring  ascertained  their  agricolttirist  can  continnc,  and  that 
value,  will  checrfnlly  pay  the  worth  his  downward  progress  to  destniction 
of  them,  per  ton.  In  sterling  money,  is  not  to  be  arrested  ?  We  do  not 
it  ia  qnito  tme,  no  doubt,  as  Mr  Sic-  believe  it.  It  is  becaase  we  antl- 
phens  contends,  that  "  it  is  wrong  to  cipate  that,  ere  long,  jai<tice  will  be 
permit  anything  to  go  to  waste,  and  done  the  tenant -fa  mi  erg  of  the  nation, 
especially  so  vftinable  a  material  OD  a  and  that  they  will  be  in  a  position 
farm  as  manure ; "  bnt  when  practical  soon  to  start  upon  a  new  career  of 
farmers  are  denounced  by  ignorant  agricnltnral  improvement,  that  we 
parties,  who  have  shown  that  they  eameatly  urge  upon  their  attentive 
care  no^a  jot  for  the  agricultural  pro-  study  the  stores  of  knowledge  and 
aperity  of  the  country,  bot  who  may  inatraotion  communicated  in  the  pages 
hope,  by  railing  at  those  they  so  lately  of  Mr  Stephens'  work. 
robbed,  to  divert  attention  from  their  Supposing  the  iolquitoos  competl- 
own  political  misdemeanours,  it  tiou  and  taxation  to  which  the  ngri- 
seems  but  right  that  we  should  ascer-  cultural  interests  of  the  country  are 
tain  the  valne  of  the  article  neglected,  subjected  were  to  remain  pennanent, 
»nd  the  origia  of  its  waste,  if  wasle  we  do  not  believe  that  any  knowledge, 
there  be,  and  perhaps  even  inquire  or  skill,  or  enterprise,  can  make  the 
into  the  motives  of  the  new  patrons  business  of  farming  generaUg  prolit- 
of  British  husbandry  who  have  floated  able.  We  think,  however,  that  on 
themselves  into  public  notice  on  the  caBting  the  horoscope  of  British  hns- 
black  sea  of  ecwage  water.  At  the  bandry,  many  writers  have  predicted 
same  time,  he  would  certainly  be  an  a  speedier  ruin  to  the  tcnant-fanoer 
unreasonable  man  ulio  woald  try  to  than  the  nature  of  his  employments 
prevent  the  Free-trade  w-ater- doctors  should  lead  us  to  expect.  Everything 
of  the  soil  from  sweetening  the  atmo-  connected  with  the  processes  of  bus- 
sphere  in  which  they  live,  and  from  bandry  is  slow  and  operose.  There  la 
cleansing  themselves  from  all  impu-  only  one  hai-vest  in  the  year,  and  there 
ritics.  can  ouly  be  one  nnnnal  proSt  or  loss 
When  we  remember  the  escitement  upon  the  capital  invested.  A  farmer 
and  distress  under  which  the  agricul-  cannot  bo  mined  in  a  season.  He  mar 
tiiral  community  are  now  suffering,  have  a  little  spare  capital ;  and,  at  e^ 
wefenrthit  at  this  moment  Ihcymay  eveuts,  he  has  capital  invested  In 
scarcely  be  in  a  hnmonr  to  accept  stock,  and  by  trenching  npon  the  ona 
graciously  our  rccomniendation  of  Tlie  or  the  other,  he  can  for  a  while  meet 
Book  of  the  Farm.  In  the  fever  of  liis  losses.  Agricultural  capital  has, 
critical  emergencies,  men  have  not  however,  been  ab-eady  so  mach  im- 
patience to  study  their  profession,  and  paired,  tbat  if,  in  present  circnm- 
Ecarccly  taste  to  read  anything  that  stances,  a  bad  crop  at  home  were  to- 
does  not  bear  on  the  one  engrossing  concur  with  a  good  one  in  the  corn- 
theme.  Mr  Stephens,  no  doubt,  growing  coanlries  of  the  Contlneutr 
ignores  the  Corn  Laws  and  Protec-  the  coincidence,  we  believe,  wonld 
tion  in  his  work— (we  ore  imder  no  plunge  immense  numbers  of  farmers 
such  avow)— bntit  should  bereracm-  into  bankruptcy.  If  any  easy  and 
bered  that  there  never  was  a  time  apathetic  landlord  donbis  this,  let 
when  it  was  more  necessary  for  the  hiin  ask  the  conn  try  bankers.  It  may 
cultivators  of  the  soil  to  acquaint  be  difficult  to  predict  the  nllimate 
themselves  with  all  the  improvements  issue  of  an  unbending  adherence  lo 
and  appliances  of  modern  husbandry  ;  the  present  system.  After  a  period 
and  although  good  farming,  nay,  the  of  liopeless  struggle,  the  capital  of  the 
very  best,  under  present  prices  and  present  race  of  farmers  will  disappear. 
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and,  degraded  and  ruined,  thoy  mast 
go.     Who  will  saccecd  thcniV    Most 
probably  a  race  of  servile  cultivators, 
like  the  helots  of  ancient  Sparta,  or 
the  ryots  and  serfs  of  modern  Europe, 
who,  content  to    subnist   upon    the 
meanest  fare,  shall  deliver  over  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  the  produce  of  the 
farm.      We   have  heard  that  some 
patriotic  lainis  an<l  discerning  factors, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  are  look- 
ing out  for  such  clodpoles — for  the 
race  is  not  extinct — to  occupy  their 
vacant  farms,  wisely  concluding  that 
men  withont  capital,  skill,  or  educa- 
tion, will  live  uptm  black  bread,  and 
surrender   to  them   the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  soil.    A  curious  com- 
ment   this    npon    the    high-fumiing 
theory,    and    a   plan  of  operations 
highly  crcilitable  to  the  agricultural 
sagacity  and  patriotic  benevolence  of 
its  discoverers  !    Or  it  may  l>e  that 
Sir  James    Graham^s    "  pastnrajrt^ " 
mav  be  the  dernier  resort  of  a  ruined 
agriculture,   in  which   case  we  may 
have,  as  in  the  Australian  continent, 
men  living  somewhat  like  gentlemen, 
and  occupying   extensive   tracts   of 
conntry  with  their  flocks  and  s^hephcrds. 
Such  a  result  could,  of  course,  only 
take  place  by  approaches  sluw,  insi- 
dious, and  imi>erceptible.     If  it  were 
possible,  iHn'ch  it  is  not,  that  such  a 
social  revolution  should  be  allowed  to 
take  place,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  bo 
spread  over  a  large  period  of  time. 
We  think  ern)r  has  Iwen  pn>pa;:ated 
by  antiri|)ations  of  immediate  di*%as- 
ter.      It  is  conceivable  that  evvnts 
may  occur  that   will    postpone   the 
triumph    of   truth,    and    that    may 
enable  the  Freo- trade  press  a  little 
longer  to  mystify  their  readers.     A 
temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  grain 
would  have  this  etftn^t.     Such  a  brief 
respite  mijrht  lull  even  the  fears  of 
the    sufferer,     although,    while    the 
organic  disease  remains  uncnred,  it  is 
certain  to  destroy  him.    The  inrtm- 
Biilenite,  and  those  whose  interest  is 
to  delude  or  to  be  delmled.  think  the 
question  settled  by  individual  farms 
let  tint:  hi;;her  than  before,  and  point 
triumphantly  to  "  grass  p.irks'*  main- 
taining their  value,  or  risinj;  in  rent. 
They  are  iirnorant  that,  as  far  as  far- 
mers  an*   concerned,  they  must,    in 
many  localities,  take  prass,  whatever 
U  may  cost  them,  mi  less  they  arc  to 


alter  and  subvert  their  whole  system 
of  farm  management,  which  would 
involve  a  loss  more  fatal  than  that 
which,  with  open  eyes  and  under  dire 
necessity,  they  are  content  to  endure. 
There  is  some  fragment  of  tmth,  too, 
in  one  part  of  Sir  Jame^  (iraham*8 
speech  on  Mr  I>israeli*s  motion — in 
several  respects  the  most  audacious 
oration  ever  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Commons.      **  Shopkeepers    retiring 
from  business,"  said  the  member  for 
Ripon,  ^'  small  merchants  in  country 
towns — (irrmical  cheers  and  laughter) 
— I  repeat  it,  small  traders  of  little  ca- 
pital in  country  towns,  arc  now  wait- 
ing the  moment  to  make  investment 
in  farms."— (ri>«M,  lOlh  FebJ    Iso- 
lated cases  of  this  kind  may  A  occnr- 
ring,  as  they  always  have  done,  and, 
generally    speaking,     after     a    brief 
career,  the  emen'tiia  shopkeeper  retires, 
imi>overished  and  disappointed.    Tho 
merchant,  deluded  with  some  poetical 
fancy  alwut  the  channs  of  a  conntry 
life,  takes  a  farm,  but,  like  Dr  John- 
son's tallow-chandler,  who  retired  to 
the  countr}',  but  could  not  keep  from 
town  on  '*  melting  days,"  his  heart 
is  not  in  his  work,  and  he  gets  dis- 
gnsted  with  the  details  of  agricnltnre, 
and  the  atfairs  of  his  fann  speedily 
fall  into  confusion.     Is   Sir  James 
Graham  serious  in  thinking  that  tho 
]»rosperity  of  our  domestic  agricnltura 
is  to  be  recovered  or  maintained  by 
'*  retired  shojikeepers," — that  is,  by 
men  unlired  to  the  business,  strangers 
to  its  duties,  and,  of  necessity,  utterly 
destitute  of  any  practical  knowledge 
of  agriculture?  *^lr  Stephens  anxious- 
ly prescril>es  a  course  of  careful  stndy 
and  practice  to  his  agricultural  pnpil ; 
but  Sir  James  Graham  can,  with  his 
wand,   metamorphose    retired  shop- 
keepers into  ejiemftore  farmers.  What 
elevated  notions  the  Knight  of  NetLer- 
by  must  entertain  of  the  qnaliticatlons 
of  an  Knglish  farmer,  and  of  the  im- 
portance (»f  the  agricultnral  art — an 
art  that  it  had  been  hitherto  supposed 
required    great   experience,    and    a 
knowle<]ge    of   the    elements  of  all 
sciences,  to  study  and  conduct  it  to 
pcrfiMTtion !  But  if  n'tired  shopkeepers 
are  the  men  for  the  present  emergency, 
has  Sir  James  (iraham  an  army  of 
them  sutHciently  numerous  to  occnpy 
the  abandimed  territorj'?    For  bi'fore 
Sir  James  Graham's  remedy — if  its 
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application  is  to  tw  coextensire  witb  because  bia  runts  are  paid.  (Seo 
the  malady — van  come  into  operatioo,  'lima,  14tli  Feb.)  Tliia  is  enougli  for 
tie  preauppoaca  tlie  ext^niaation  of  him,  aud  the  rest  ia  all  "'  bat  luather 
the  present  race  of  fanners.  Let  the  and  prunolU"— the  mere  coiiatitn- 
tenaat- farmers  of  the  nation  ponder  tioual  croaking  of  the  agricultural 
hia  words.  "Small  tradera  of  tittle  body.  We  stiould  tiave  liked  better 
capital  ia  coaatry  toirna  are  waiting  to  have  heard  the  views  of  Sir  James 
the  moment  to  make  Invcstmont  in  Graham's  tenantry  on  this  depiirtmeot 
farms."  Waitiug  what  moment?  of  theanbject  than  hisown.  Witb  thp 
WI17,  the  moment,  gentlemen,  trben  value  of  agricultural  produce  reduced 
you  are  rained,  and  are  to  be  driven,  thirty'live  per  cent,  is  the  reward  of 
witb  your  nive^  and  families,  from  his  tenanta'  industry  aDdiuiinisbed, 
your  homes.  Any  seuLimeoi  more  and  tbeir  capital  unimpaired?  What 
bitterly  nnfeeliiig,  or  more  mockingly  adraft  upon  the  acriculturaliguorancQ 
crael,  was  never  vented  within  the  of  tbo  present  Ilonse  of  Commons, 
walla  of  Parliament ;  and,  to  our  and  what  a  contempt  for  the  under- 
taste,  it  waa  made  more  loathsome  standing  of  bia  auditors,  did  this  bold 
by  the  oily  compliments  to  Eng-  mau  evince  by  baaarding  such  an 
liah  farmera  witb  which  it  was  gar-  assertionl  Any  inquiry  into  the 
nished.  The  es-Mioister,  however,  soiucea  whence  bis  rents  were  paid 
la  evidently  deceiving  himself,  and  he  was  not  thought  noceasary  by  Sir 
will  find  thaE  retired  abopkeepera  are  James;  and  we  believe  tbal  there  are 
not  such  sinipletous  as  he  fandes.  many  more  amiable  men  than  the 
The  "  small  traders  in  country  Laird  of  Netherby  who  are  solacing 
towns,"  that  I'l-ry  section  of  the  mer-  tbeuiselvea  with  the  same  view. 
cantiiecommiinity  who  are/io/oriow/y  Tbeir  rents  are  paid  —  their  grssa 
sutferiog  mott  from  the  inroads  of  Free  is  letting — they  are  content— they 
Trade,  are  to  invest  their  remaining  eschew  inttniry.  The  straggling  far- 
capital  in  farming,  that  particular  mer  is  pinching  himself  and  his  fami- 
dtwi'ncM  which  has  received  the  de^-  ly,  and  is  dipping  his  hand  into  the 
est  wound  from  Free  Trade  [  Aiid  hard-earned  savings  of  former  years, 
this  is  the  stteet-anchor  of  Sir  James  in  order  that  he  may  meet  the  facttff. 
Graham's  hope;  and  this  is  a  sample  Bat  examination  wonld  bo  unpleasant 
of  Free-trade  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  — dangerous  i  and  any  expref«ion  of 
its  greatest  cbarnpion  I  No  doubt  sympathy  oveu  witb  the  sufferer, 
there  may  l>e  small  traders  with  little  would  imply  a  dlstruFit  of  tlie  blessings 
capital  in  the  commercial  world  who  following  iu  the  wake  of  the  Free- 
are  fools;  but  we  begin  to  believe  trade  policy.  It  might  almost  seem 
that  there  may  be  great  tradtrs,  witb  that  many  of  our  landed  proprietors 
little  principle,  in  the  political  world,  were  set  at  present  upon  acting  tlia 
who,  wily  though  they  be,  may  reveal  part  of  the  silly  bird  of  the  desert, 
the  cloven-foot,  and  defeat  their  aspi-  which  hid  its  head  in  the  sand  that  ii 
rations  aller  place  and  power.  Let  might  not  see  the  destruction  that  was 
us  be  thankful,  whatever  befalls  us,  coming.  The  Newark  election,  in 
tlie  English  O'Connell  with  his  threat  which  the  nominee  of  the  landlords 
of  rebellion  cannot  harm  us,  and  the  was  nnceremonioaaty  aei  aside  by  the 
fate  of  the  Grahamite  faction  is  farmers,  and  a  man  of  their  own 
sealed!  The  retired  shopkeepers,  iu-  choice  selected,  might  have  taught 
stead  of  adopting  the  disiuierested  the  owners  of  the  soil  that  condign 
advice,  will  more  probably  purchase  punishment  may  eventually  await 
snug    villas  ;     thus   indulging   their  wilfnl  ignorance  or  criminal  neglect 

Eiassion  for  the  pleasures  of  a  country  of  the  present  duties  of  their  station, 
ife  more  innocently  than  by  wait-  and  mdlfforeuce  to  the  condition  of 
ing  for  the  ruin  of  the  farmers ;  and  those  whose  prosperity  is  indisiolubly 
thus  we  believe,  too,  that  their  "  little  aagociated  witb  their  own.  If  degra- 
capital"  will  be  as  safe  as  under  the  datiun  from  that  position  of  inUnence 
eel f- suggested  gnardianship  of  Sir  and  power  which  they  have  hither- 
James  Graham.  to  so  justly  and  naturally  poa- 
Sir  James  Graham  has  no  doubt  of  seased  be  ilionght  no  evil,  we 
the  present  prosperity  of  agrmnlton,  confess,  ^lat  wo  would  wish  to  • 
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that  great  interest  —  whose  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  ttie  State  we 
have  ever  vimlicatecl  to  the  best  of 
our  power — selecting  a  more  graceful 
and  mngnanimons  mode  of  self- 
destniction.  The  retention  of  an 
nndiroinished  rent-roll  Sir  James 
Graham  has  set  his  Iienrt  upon,  as  is 
nnblushingly  implied  in  the  speech 
already  quoted — but  this  will  not  bo 
allowed  him ;  and  if  tliere  be  any 
meaning  or  sincerity  in  his  own 
creed,  he  dares  not  ask  it.  The 
Free-trade  press  unanimously  assert 
— and  unanswerably  upon  their  prin- 
ciples, and  Sir  James  Graham's  own — 
that  the  only  and  the  necessary  ter- 
mination of  agricultural  distress  must 
conduct  to  a  reduction  of  rent ;  and 
the  Free-trade  press  is  stronger  than 
Sir  James  (iraham. 

The  Timfs  contends  (or  rather  did 
contend,  for  here  a  ddicite  attenritm 
to  the  use  of  the  tenses  should  be  ob- 
served) so  earnestly  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  rent  as  the  only  pos^-^ilile  solu- 
tion of  the  ditliculry,  that  one  must 
conclude  that  the  journalist  believes 
what  he  writes.  We  have  n<»t  sworn 
at  the  altar  to  ti^^ht  the  luttlcs  of  the 
landowners— but  if  it  were  possible 
so  t^  arrange  it,  w«  have  yet  to  learn 
upon  what  princi])!e  they  arc  to  l)c 
sin}!led  out  as  the  sole  subjects  for 
plunder.  But,  as  the  Free- trade 
press  have  resolved  upon  the  redne- 
tion  of  rent  as  the  right  settlement  of 
the  question,  it  may  be  well  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consitler  what  this  position 
amounts  to.  It  is  u<ual  to  make  a 
threefohl  division  of  the  whole  annual 
proceeds  from  a  farm.  One- third 
goes  to  the  landlord  in  name  of  rout  ; 
one-tliird  meet**  the  expenditun^  con- 
nected with  the  farm;  and  the  re- 
maininj:  third  ^(m^?^  to  the  tenant,  as 
tho  iiitere'it  of  his  invested  anrl  Hoat- 
iiig  cipital,  and  as  the  n»ward  of  his 
in«Iustry.  We  l>elieve  this  j. remise 
cannot  h*-  ohiUeng-Hl  a^J  unfair.  Hut 
it  is  univer-iallv  admitted  now,  that 
t!io  annual  value  of  the  whoK*  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  farm  is  reduced 
imm«MHi'ly  by  the  compulsion  of  an 
Act  ('f  I'arliaiuent.  F<»rthe  present, 
h:t  us  say  that  the  rednrtinn  amounts 
to  .S«»  per  cent.  Then,  by  what  wt»uld 
seem  an  equitable  distiibution  of  this 
loss  iivi'r  I  lie  ihri'e  p.irtii'S,  the  n*nt 
uf  the  la:ulii»rd,  the  wages  of  the  ngri- 


caltnral  labourer  and  tho  other  indus- 
trial classes  dependent  on  agricaltnre, 
and  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  should 
each  bo  80  per  cent  less— that  is,  each 
of  the  three  parties  should  have  30* 
per  cent  less  to  pay  tho  taxes  with* 
and  to  spend  upon  the  homo  trade  of 
the  nation.  Tiiis  would  seem  the  na- 
tural issue  of  the  diminished  agricul- 
tural revenue,  and,  when  things  find 
their  level,  to  this  pass  tliey  will  iu- 
fsillibly  arrive.  But  no:  tho  Free- 
trade  press  have  determined  that  the 
agricultural  labourer  shall  not  snffor, 
and  that  the  profit  and  comfort  of  the- 
tenant-farmer  shall  not  be  impaired. 
It  is  solely  and  exclusively  a  qnestion 
of  rent,  say  they.  Well,  be  it  so. 
Then,  in  that  ca.se,  the  rent  must  b& 
reduced,  not  «U),  but  00  per  cent; 
for  upon  this  condition  alone  can  the 
agricultural  labourer  and  the  teuant- 
farmer  be  left  uninjured.  Wo  defy 
Sir  James  Graham,  or  any  Free-trado 
philosopher,  to  escape  from  this  con- 
clusion. The  existing  case  may  be 
illustrated  in  another  way.  I^nd  ai 
40s.  iK'r  acre  should  produce  three 
rents,  while  inferior  land,  at  20s.  per 
acre,  as  eveiy  conq)etent  judge  will 
allow,  should  produce  fonr  rents.  A 
farm  of  i'(X>  acres,  at  40s.,  gives  a 
rent  of  I.«.4()0,  and  should  protluce  a 
gross  revenue  of  L.1  :^00.  Take  wheat 
now  as  the  test.  The  farm  was 
rented,  and  the  capital  invested,  when 
that  grain  averaged  50s.  per  quarter. 
But  wheat  has  fiillen  one- third  in 
price,  and  the  L.120()  is  reduced  to 
L.800— that  is,  the  rent  has  disap- 
peared. On  the  poorer  farm  of  the 
saine  extent,  at  20s.  per  acre,  with 
four  rents  to  be  raised,  it  will  b(v 
found,  upon  the  same  data,  not  only 
that  the  rime  hiis  vanished,  but  L.G7 
in  addition.  The  force  of  this  demon- 
stration can  only  be  evaded  by  denying 
the  premises  upon  which  it  is  based ; 
but,  indeed,  so  impregnable  is  our  case, 
that  we  might  consent  to  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  premise.s  that  the  most 
besotted  admirer  of  Free- trade  results 
could  dare  to  ask,  without  iui|>erillin||f 
materially  the  strength  of  our  posi- 
tion. And  yet  Free -trade  propriecon 
are  talking  gravely  of  a  revalnatton 
of  their  aAres,  and  of  urea<liustmentof 
their  nuit,  and  of  a  relinquishment 
of  some  10  or  15  ])er  cent  of  their 
rentfils,  as  the  grand  and  all-sutncieut 
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remedy  for  all  the  snfferings  under  policj.  But  can  tlicse  gentlemen  be- 
which  the  aRrioQlIural  intcreat  ia  now  Iionest  ?  Upon  what  principle  of  poli- 
struggling.  allhoagh  eveo  to  this  point  licnl  economj  or  commoQ  sense  can 
of  economic  niai^Daiiimit)'  &\t  James  tlio  rarm-laboarcr  outinne  to  receive 
Graham  Lm  not  reached.  The  es-  the  aaiue  wages  ^  formerly,  when 
minister  vtaft  have  been  filled  with  the  value  of  iho  prodnce  of  his  labonr 
amazement  wlien  he  heard  the  Qncen  is  reduced  oiie-lhird?  It  is  certainly 
lamentiDg,notonlytha[  thcocciipaota,  a  grievous  trial  of  the  patience  to 
but  that  the  ■>  owners  of  the  soil"  listen  to  Sir  J.  Graham  lending  bis 
were  snifering.  His  own  experience  tnleuts  to  Che  support  of  a  delusion  so 
refuied  the  rash  asserliou ;  and,  had  very  cruel,  and  so  very  palpable. 
it  been  othcnvisc,  we  may  coiijeclnro  But  a  trace  to  this  strain.  A  very 
that  the  oriitor  would  hare  spoken  a  pleasant  booh  has  most  innoMntly 
different8pecc.il.  Personal  and  pecn-  led  na  into  very  unpleasant  themes. 
niary  loss  has  been  known  to  sharpen  Belleviug  that  the  reign  of  detnsion 
the  wits  and  to  clear  the  reasoning  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  a 
faculty  In  a  remarkable  manner.  On  spirit  of  juster  legislation  will  soon 
the  other  hand,  the  Fi-ee-ti'ade  press  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
pliilanthropically  insist  tlint  the  agri-  and  that  Che  time  draws  nigh  when 
cultural  labourers  not  only  are  not  the  occnpants  and  owners  of  the  soil 
sutTering,  but  that  they  shall  not  snf-  may  prosecute  their  affairs  with  better 
fer.  It  is  necessary  for  the  latter  hopes  than  they  at  present  have,  of 
class  to  uphold  this  dogma;  for  if  they  enjoying  a  fair  reward  for  their  toil 
admitted  that  the  wages  of  the  la-  and  enterprise,  we  again  earnestly 
bourer  mujrt  diminish,  sooner  or  later,  commend  to  their  attentive  pernsal 
in  proportion  to  the  vainc  of  their  T/ie  Book  of  tlie  Farm.  To  th« 
work— that  i?,  In  proportion  to  the  landed  proprietors  it  onght  to  be  in- 
valnc  of  the  produce  tliey  are  instru-  valuable,  it'  they  wish  to  bo  qnaliRed 
mental  in  rahiog — then  iusiantly  the  to  discharge  those  duties  which  Pro- 
popnlar  delusion  which  they  have  so  videuce  has  laid  ou  them,  and  which 
assiduously  clierished  would  be  ox-  they  owe  to  their  tenantry,  to  the 
ploded,  and  their  fame  as  the  friends  agricultural  poor,  and  to  the  nation, 
of  the  poor  would  be  dissipated.  We  While  the  rights  of  every  petty  inte- 
ai-e  ready  to  admit  that  only  in  cer-  rest  are  pled  in  Parliament  by  paitiea 
tain  localities  has  the  evil  reached  who  prove  their  intimate  acquaintance 
the  agricnitiiral  labourer ;  and  where  with  the  disadvantages — ficli lions  or 
it  has  not,  of  conrsethetenant-farmer  real  —  under  which  it  labours,  the 
is  suffering'  not  only  his  own  share  of  ignorance  prevaitiug,  in  the  present 
the  infliction,  but  that  which  should  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of 
properly  fall  npon  his  dependant?.  It  Bgricultorc,  and  on  its  various  liear- 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  ings  in  reference  to  national  prosper- 
many  that  the  agricultural  suffering  ity,  is  so  ftagrant  as  to  have  excited 
would  quickly  extend  itself  to  the  universal  remark.  A  large  body,  how- 
industrious  poor:  we  never  saw  any  ever,  of  that  augost  assembly  are 
good  reason  for  supposing  so.  The  conucry  gentlemen,  and  the  charge 
farmer  cannot,  like  the  spinner  of  ttax  might  imply  a  reflection  on  their  eda- 
or  cotton,  stop  his  mills,  and  pause  in  cation  and  attainments.  But  It  would 
his  work,  and  dismiss  his  servants,  or  be  base  ingratilnde  to  forget  that 
put  them  on  short  time;  ho  must  patriotic  band  of  country  gentlemen 
proceed,  at  whatever  risk,  and  hire  in  Parliament,  aa  well  as  out  of  it, 
his  labonrors  at  what  they  can  bo  who,  in  the  face  of  discouragementa 
got  for.  Tlie  fact  that  the  agricultural  more  disheartening  than  a  great  party 
labourers  arc  not  universally  in  dia-  were  ever  subjected  to  before,  have 
tress  is  nndoublcdiy  blinding  many  fought  the  battle  of  just  legislation  so 
honest  men  to  the  real  position  of  the  gallantly,  patiently,  and  prudently — 
country,  while  it  is  enabling  Parlia-  who  have  identified  thomselvca  with 
mentary  orators,  and  Whig  HUpper-  the  suffering  tenantry— and  are  now 
anappera  from  the  hustings,  to  point  to  contending,  with  brighter  hopes  and 
the  present  comfort  of  (his  class  aa  a  revived  energies,  for  a  fair  protection 
proof  of  the  anccess  of  the  Free-trade  to  native  and  colouial  industry,  as  tha 
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only  mode  in  which  the  labouring 
poor  of   the  land   can   permanently 
enjoy  the  jast  reward  of  their  indus- 
try, as  that  system  of  policy  by  which 
alone  the  taxes  can   be   paid,  the 
national  honour  kept  untarnished,  and 
the  constitution  and  the  monarchy 
saved  from  dilapidation.    There  are 
many  others  for  whose  return  to  their 
ri^ht  mind  we  have  waited  patiently. 
We  believe  that  in  their  case  an  igno- 
rance of  agricultural  affairs  may  be 
the  source  of  their  present  apathy.  To 
all  gentlemen,  however,  living  in  the 
country,  although  they  may  liave  no 
stake  in  its  soil,  we  recommend  Mr 
Stephens^  work,  as  containing  most 
agreeable  reading.     We  do  not  say 
ttiat,  from  such,  a  continuous  perusal 
is  re(|uired.    They  may  intercalate  an 
agricultural  season  from  The  Book  of 
the  /•Viriw,  now  with  the  corresponding 
season  from  the  ''Bard  of  the  Sea- 
sons," and  now  with  an  eclogue  from 
Virgil.   The  pleasures  of  a  country  life 
will  thus  be  infinitely  multiplied  ;  for, 
startling  although  the  paradox  may 
be,  there  are  multitudes  resident  in 
rural   parts  who  look  ignorantly  on 
rural  sights,  and  have  no  knowledge 
of  rural  employments,  and  no  sym- 
pathy  with    rural    habits,  and   who 
know  not  in  reality  how  to  live  in  the 
country.     Mr  Steplicns*  work — or  a 
better,   if  it  can  be  got — ought,  of 
course,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
factor   and    land-stewani,   otherwise 
they  must  be  untit  for  their  business ; 
and  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
parish  library',  that  it  may  be  acces- 
sible   in    the  winter    nights   to   the 
agricultural  labourers.     It  Is  particu- 


larly, howeTer,  the  tenant-fjumer's 
manual,  if  he  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  bis  art.  He  maj 
think  it  costly,  bnt  not  with  reason, 
if  he  considers  that  it  comprises  an 
agricultural  library  in  itself.  The 
thrifty  and  buxom  housewives  of  onr 
homesteads,  too,  will  find  admirable 
instruction  in  The  Book  of  the  Farm 
regarding  the  important  braDches  of 
duty  that  fall  to  their  charge.  Mr 
Stephens  is  copious  regarding  every- 
thing touching  the  management  of 
the  dairy.  Indeed,  our  anthor  seems 
somewhat  recherche  on  the  matter  of 
dairy  produce.  We  acquiesce  in  his 
approval  of  the  deliciousness  of  new* 
made,  unwashed  butter,  chnmed  from 
sweet  cream  —  a  laxary  which  onr 
southern  friends  never  tasted.  ^^Soch 
butter,"  says  Mr  Stephens,  *^  on  cool 
new- baked  oatcake,  overlaid  with 
flower  virgin  honey,  accompaniecl 
with  a  cup  of  hot  strong  coflfoe,  molli* 
fied  with  crystallised  sugar,  and  cream 
such  as  the  butter  is  made  from,  is  a 
breakfast  worth  partaking  of,  but 
seldom  to  be  obtained.**  Most  ex- 
cellent sir  1  on  such  terms  we  shall 
breakfast  with  you  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday  sennight,  provided  yon  add 
to  your  matutinal  cuisine  a  TeritaUe 
**  Finnan  "  and  a  mutton  ham  of  the 
true  flavour,  (if  possible,  let  it  be 
from  one  of  the  Keillor  fonr- year-old 
Southdowns ;)  for  we  have  long  con- 
scientiously entertained  the  opinioa 
of  a  late  ingenious  professor  of  Chnrch 
Histor}'  in  our  metropolitan  nniver* 
sity,  ''  that  Edinburgh  eggs  are  not 
to  ride  the  water  upon  T' 
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The  Patriarch  mild,  wlio  mnsed  itt  e Tent iig- tide, 
Saw  blessings  come ;  they  who  with  ordered  feet 
Go  forth,  like  him,  their  blessings  too  shall  meet, — 
Beanty,  and  Grace,  and  Feoce,  hariaoDions  side  bj  side ; 

Whether  the  down  purpled  with  thyme  they  tread. 
Woodland,  or  marge  of  brook,  or  pathway  sweet 
By  the  grave  rnstling  of  the  heavy  wheat. 
Singing  to  thankfnl  soals  the  song  of  coming  bread. 

The  restless  white-  throat  warbles  through  the  copse ; 
High  sits  the  thrush  and  pipes  the  tree  apon  ; 
Cloud-flnsbed  the  west,  a  annny  Bimwer  cornea  on  ; 
Up  goes  the  twinkling  lark  throogh  the  clear  slanting  drops. 

In  straight  stiff  lines  sweet  Natnre  will  not  ran  : 
The  Urk  comes  down — mate  now,  wings  closed,  no  chi 
Sheer  down  hp  drops ;  bat  back  he  cnr\-cs  his  neck ; 
Look,  too,  he  carves  hia  fall  jnst  ere  his  nest  be  won. 


«(M^ 


Here  stands  The  Safforing  Elm  :  in  days  of  yore 
Three  martyrs  hung  upon  its  bending  bongh  ; 
Its  sympathetic  side,  from  then  till  now 
Weeping  itself  away,  drops  from  that  issaiagaore. 

Dryads,  and  HaroBdryads  ;  bloody  groans. 
Bubbling  for  vent,  when  twigs  are  torn  away 
In  haunted  groves;  incessant,  night  and  day. 
Gnarled  in  the  knotted  oak,  the  pent-up  spirit's  moat 

And  yonder  trembling  aspeu,  never  still. 

Since  of  its  wood  the  rueful  Cross  was  made ; — 

All  these,  incarnated  by  Fancy's  aid, 

Are  but  extended  Man,  in  life,  and  heart,  and  will. 

Your  eye  still  shifting  to  the  setting  sun, 

The  diamond  drops  u;)on  the  i^listeniDg  thuma 

Are  topazes  and  emeralds  by  luj-ns  ; 

Twinkliag  they  shake,  and  aye  they  tremble  into  one 

Clouds  press  the  sinking  orb  :  he  Strikes  a  mist 
Of  showery  pni  pie  on  the  forest  tops. 
The  western  meadows,  and  the  skirting  slopes ; 
Down  comes  the  stream  a  lapse  of  living  amethyst. 

Beauty  for  man,  0  glory  I  yet  how  vain. 
Were  there  no  higher  love  to  correspond. 
Lifting  us  np,  our  little  time  beyond, 
Up  from  the  dnst  of  death,  Dp  to  God's  face  again. 

The  Word  apart:  Nktnre  ne'er  made,  in  whim. 

An  organ  bat  for  use :  our  longing  hope 

Of  life  immortal,  like  our  haod,  has  scope 

To  grasp  the  things  which  are :  that  life  is  thns  no  dream. 
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We  tread  on  legends  all  this  storied  land : 

Here  flows  a  ferry  through  the  mountains  black 

With  pinewood  galleries  far  withdrawing  back ; 

Man*s  heart  is  tS&o  hero,  and  dwarfs  those  summits  grand : 

The  virgin  martyrs,  half  the  ferry  o'er, 

By  ruthless  men  were  plunged  into  the  tide, 

Singing  their  holy  psalm  ;  away  it  died, 

Bubbling  in  death.    The  moon  a  blood-red  sorrow  wore. 

And  aye,  they  tell,  when,  wan  and  all  forlorn, 
Sickening  she  looks  upon  our  world  of  wrong, 
And  would  be  gone  for  ever,  far  along 
The  mournful  ferry  dim  that  dying  psalm  is  borne. 

Yon  peasant  swarth,  his  day  of  labour  done. 

Pipes  at  his  cottage  door;  his  wife  sits  by. 

Dancing  their  baby  to  the  minstrelsy : 

To  temperate  gladness  they  their  sacred  right  have  won. 

Rest  after  toil,  sweet  healing  after  pain  ; 
Repent,  and  so  be  loved,  O  stubborn -viced — 
The  Tishbite  girt  severe  runs  before  Christ : 
Such  is  the  double  law  complete  to  mortal  men. 

Yon  lordly  pine  bends  his  complying  head 

To  eve's  soft  breath,  and  the  stupendous  cloud 

Shifts  silently :  Man's  world  is  fltliest  bowed 

By  power  when  gently  used:  Force  not,  love  thou  instead. 

One  cool  green  gleam  on  yonder  woodland  high. 
And  day  retires ;  grey  twilight  folds  with  dew 
The  hooded  flowers ;  in  gulfs  of  darkening  blue 
'  The  starry  worlds  come  out  to  Contemplation's  eye. 

Home  now  to  sleep.    No  part  in  all  man's  frame 
But  has  its  double  uses,  Arm  to  keep, 
Help  this,  round  that,  and  beautifv :  of  sleep, 
Complex  of  sweet  designs,  how  finely  'tis  the  same. 

Touched  with  the  solemn  harmonics  of  night, 
Down  do  we  lie  our  spirits  to  repair. 
And,  fresh  ourselves,  make  morning  fresh  and  fair ; 
Sleep  too  our  Father  gave  to  soften  death's  affright : 

In  sleep  we  lapse  and  lose  ourselves  away. 
And  thus  each  ni^'ht  our  death  do  we  rehearse. 
O.  at  the  laj»t  may  we  the  oblivion  pierce 
Of  death,  as  aye  of  sleep,  and  rise  unto  the  day. 
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MODEBK   STATE  TBIAI^. 

PlRt  T,— TUB  B0ai^O«  OF  FOllGEBT — Ctwludid. 

"  Alexander  Hcmphretb,  or  waived — having  probably  no  pretence 
Alexander,  pretending  to  be  Earl  of  to  tbc  posBBssiOD  of  any  lands  in  Scot- 
Stirling,"  GBid  Lord  Meadoffbaiik,*  Und,  except  such  as  lie  claimed  as 
addressing  hia  prisoner,  on  hU  being  Earl  of  Stirling.  To  meet  any  possible 
first  placed  at  tbe  bar,  "  yon  have  ditHculty,  hoircver,  on  this  score,  two 
been  served  with  an  indictment  cbarg-  lists  of  aasiEcbad  been  prepared— re- 
ing  yon  with  tbo  crimes  of  forgery,  spoctivelyconsistingof  "/tinrfedman" 
and  of  felonioDslj  using  and  nttcrins,  and  conimou  jurora,  and  "  special 
as  gconine,  certain  documents  tberein  jnrors  "  and  CDumon  jurors:  the 
described,  and  alleged  to  have  been  foimer  to  be  adopted  "  if  the  said 
foj-ged  and  fabricated,  you  knowing  AlexaQdcr  Hamphrejs  claimed,  and 
tliem  to  be  so.  Are  you  goilty,  or  ivns  entitled  to,  the  privilege  of  s 
not  guilty?"  landed  man  ;"  the  latter,  "if  ha  did 
"  Not  guilty,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  not  claim,  or  was  not  entitled  to,  tbo 
prisoner,  standing  beside  his  friend  privilege  of  a  landed  man." 
Colonel  D'Agnilar.  But  now  occurs  After  the  prisoner  had  pleaded  not 
the  question— how  was  he  to  be  tried?  gnilty,  the  clerk  in  court  rend  alond 
— as  a  peer  of  Scotland,  or  as  a  com-  the  defeiuxt  which,  according  to 
moner  ?  If  as  a  peer,  the  court  the  procedure  in  Scotland,  had  been 
before  whom  be  stood  was  incom-  lodged  in  court  for  the  prisoner, 
potent  to  try  bim ;  for  he  was  entitled,  signed  by  liis  two  connsel.  Tbey 
liy  the  Treaty  of  Union,  as  a  peer  of  were  entitled  "Defences  foe  Alex- 
Scotland,  to  1)0  tried  as  peers  of  Great  ander  Alexander,  Eail  of  Slirlint/,f 
Britain  are  tried — viz.,  in  tbo  Court  ag^nst  the  indictment  at  the  instance 
of  the  Lord  iligb  Steward;  and  the  of  her  Majesty's  Advocate." 
mode  of  procedure  is  that  prescribed  These  Defences  were  comprised 
ill  iSiJQ  by  Statute  C  Geo,  iv.  c.  66,  in  two  paragraphs.  The  first  stated 
which  required  tbe  Scottish  jndges  to  that,  as  Lord  Cockborn's  iuterlo- 
iie  summoned  and  to  sit  with  tbe  cntor,  though  not  final,  had  decided 
I^ngUsh  judges,  and  acc«rding  to  the  against  tiie  prisoner's  claim  to  be 
law  of  Scotland,  [pp.  5,  6.]  This  the  heir  of  the  Eari  of  Stiriing,t 
privIlege,bowever,aawill  be  presently  "he  was  advised  that  be  was  not 
seen,  the  prisoner  waived.  Then  came  in  a  condition  to  plead  the  privi- 
another  question  :  was  he  to  be  tried  lege  of  peerage  ;  but  was  bound  to 
as  a  ^' laniUd  man?" — by  which  Is  acknowledge  the  competeucy  of  that 
moanl  a  landed  proprietor.  It  is  a  court  to  proceed  under  the  indict- 
very  nnolenl  privilege  of  landed  men,  nient  before  it."  The  second  pro- 
by  the  Scotch  law,  that  they  should  ceeded  thus  : — 
beliiedonlyby  theirpeers— I.  e.,  thoir  "The  panel  pleads  not  guilty  of 
liroihcr  landed  proprietors.  In  pro-  the  libel  generally ;  and,  even  parti- 
cess  of  lime,  however,  this  right  baa  cnlarly,  he  denies  that  be  bad  the 
been  so  far  modified  as  to  entitle  the  slightest  ground  to  suspect  that  all, 
prisoner  to  a  majorUy  only  of  bis  or  any,  of  the  documents  libelled  on 
landed  brethren.  This  right  also,  as  were  foi-ged  or  fabricated.  He  pro- 
tvill  shortly  be    seen,   the    prisoner  duced  them  under  legal  advice,  in  the 

iI'.dtTn    State  Triali .-    Revised  mid   Uluslrated,  with  Essays  and   Notts.     By 

■WiLLUM  C.  TowNSESo,  Eaq.,  M,A,  ft.C,  ItecorJsr  of  MMolesfleld.  ■  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
Longman  &  Co.,  18S0. 
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t  This  was  subsoqaoutlj  altered  to  "  daimingio  be  Earl  of  Siirling."— Swinton, 
P-  *S,  J  Avie,  p,  477  a  tt^.  -^ 
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belief  of  their  being  gcnninc,  and  use- 
ful for  the  support  of  his  interest." 

A  third  paragraph  consisted  of  an 
application  to  postpone  the  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
prepared  fur  it,  as  one  of  his  counsel 
and  his  agent  had  gone  to  London 
and  Paris  to  make  inr|uiry  as  to 
several  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown, 
and  such  further  investigation  as 
might  be  necessary  fur  his  defence." 
The  words  which  we  have  placed  in 
italics  indicate  a  course  of  procedure 
altogether  at  variance  with  that 
adopted  at  the  English  bar. 

As  soon  as  their  Defences  had 
been  read,  the  prisoner's  counsel  rose 
and  said,  **  My  lords,  I  do  nut  mean 
to  claim  for  the  panel  the  privilege 
of  a  landed  man  ;  nor  do  we  intend  to 
state  any  objections  to  the  relevancy 
of  the  indictment.-'  By  "  relevancy  " 
(a  technical  term  in  Scotch  law)  is 
signified  '*  the  justice  and  sntficicncy  of 
the  matters  stated  in  the  indictment 
to  warrant  a  decree  in  the  tenns 
asked  ;  "*  and,  according  to  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  Scotland,  this  objection 
must  be  taken,  if  at  alK  before  the 
trial,  if  it  be  not«  the  prisoner  can- 
not make  it  the  subject  of  arrest  of 
judgment  by  the  court,  but  must 
refer  it  to  the  law  advisers  of  the 
frown,  after  the  sentence  has  been 
]>runouuced  by  them,  to  have  such 
weight  attached  to  it  as  may  be 
deemed  projKjr,  with  a  view  to  par- 
dun  or  mitigation  of  punishment. t 

•*  Let  the  relevancy  of  the  indict- 
ment be  determined,"  said  the  Soli- 
citor-General, **  by  your  lordships 
pronouncing  the  usual  interlocu- 
tor." 

Lord  Meadow  BANK. — **  Alexander 
Ilninphrcys,  or  Alexander,  attend  to 
the  interlocutor  of  the  court,**  which 
ihi'  clerk  read  as  follows  ■ — 

*'  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Jus- 
ticiary tind  the  libol  kklevant  to 
inter  tht*  pains  of  law,  but  allow  the 
]»aucl  a  pr<K)f  in  i-xcutpation  and 
alleviation;  and  in  respcil  that  the 
])anel  has  by  his  counsel  waived  his 
right,  if  he  any  have,  to  be  tried  by 
n  jury,  of  wliich  the  majority  shall 


consist  of  landed  men,  remit  the 
panel,  with  the  libel  as  found  rele- 
vant, to  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
assize^ 

Lists  of  all  the  witnesses  and  docu- 
roentar}'  proofs,  on  l)oth  sides,  were, 
as  it  would  appear,  interchanged ; 
and  the  trial  having  been  postponed 
from  the  3d  to  the  29th  April  1839, 
on  the  latter  day  it  commenced — not 
however,  as  in  England,  with  a  pre- 
liminary statement  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutor  of  the  course  of  expected 
proof,  but  with  the  evidence  itself  in 
detail.  After  that  on  both  sides  had 
been  adduced,  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  addressed  the  jury,  and  then 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner;  after 
which  Lord  Meadowbank  sammed 
np.  We  beg  to  say  that  we  think 
the  English  course  of  procedure  greatly 
preferable  to  the  Scottish,  in  com* 
mencing  the  trial  with  a  temperate 
and  lucid  statement  of  the  caM  in* 
tended  to  be  made  out  by  the  Crown, 
enabling  both  the  Court  and  the  jury 
— but  especially  the  latter — to  obtain 
an  early  clue  through  the  labyrintli 
of  oral  and  documentary  proof,  to 
see  the  drift  of  it,  and  appreciate,  in 
going  along,  the  significance  of  what 
is  being  done.  In  the  present  case, 
for  instance,  the  jury  were  planged 
instauter  into  a  series  of  details  of 
somewhat  complicated  legal  proceed* 
ings,  and  legal  and  other  documents : 
the  Solicitor- General  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity many  times  of  interposing,  to 
intimate  that  *^  the  object  of  iki$  or 
thtU  evidence  was  to  show  so  and  so,** 
&c.  i^c.  And,  indeed,  if  the  jnrr 
really  saw  their  way  with  only  mid- 
dling clearness  through  the  evidence, 
as  it  teas  being  adduced^  thoy  were  a 
far  shrewder  and  more  experienced 
jury  than  it  has  been  our  tut  to  see 
for  manv  a  long  year,  even  at  Goild- 
hall  or  tVest minster.  In  the  present 
case,  a  half-hour*s  calm  preliminary 
statement,  by  the  Solicitor-General, 
of  the  points  of  the  charge,  and  the 
applfcation  to  them  of  the  evidence, 
would  have  greatly  assisted  the  jniy, 
possibly  even  the  Court,  and,  long 
afterwards,  ourselves.   In  despair,  we 


*  lioU'ri  DictwHary  c/  tht  Law  of  S^laud^  p.  844.     Id  civil  easts  this  rale  is 
reversed. — /•/.  ib. 

t  .Vli!*un*«  Vmetict  \>/tk4  CrimintU  Lnw  of  ScoUand,  p.  65L 
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leaped  out  of  tbe  intricate  evidence 
into  the  speeches  of  coaneel,  and  the 
snmming  up  of  tbe  judge,  afterwards 
rfcnrring  to  the  evidence  and  ftppeo- 
dicea.  At  loDgth  we  found  ourselves 
OD  sure  ground,  and  in  a  clear  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  grndged  not  the  effort 
we  liiul  made  to  overcame  tbe  ob- 
stacles of  which  we  have  been  com- 
plaining,  and  also  the  difilcnlt  tech- 
nicalities of  Scottish  criminal  law 
procednre. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  in- 
dictment embraced  tbree  distinct 
claasea  of  alleged  forgeries— the  ex- 
eerpt  charter  of  Novodamta,  the  Le 
Norniand  packet,  and  tbe  De  Porqnet 
packet.  To  eaiablish  the  "ualug" 
and  "  Qtteriag  "  of  these  instramenta, 
evidence  waa  given  of  their  having 
been  adduced,  on  the  part  of  tbe 
prisoner,  in  the  various  Scottish 
courts  in  which  he  had  from  time  to 
time  aaaerted.  and  ODdcavouied  to 
maintain  bis  claims.  Lord  Cockbum'a 
important  judgment  of  the  lOtb  Do- 
comber  1836  was  also  pat  in  evidence, 
as  were  aUo  the  examinations  uf  tbe 
prisoner,  some  of  bis  correspondence, 
and  the  instruments  charged  bj  the 
Indictments  to  be  forgeries.  Let  ua 
take   these    latter    in    their    order^ 

L  TbkEscerptChaktkrofWouo- 
liamui  or  the  7tr  December  1639. 
Was  this  a  genuine  or  a  forged  docu- 
ment? Tbe  acute  and  learned  acmtiny 
tu  ivhich  it  was  subjected  elicited 
remarkable  and  moat  decisive  results. 
We  know  a  little  more  than  was  dis- 
closed to  tbe  Court — namel}',  that  the 
injflterioas  discovery  of  this  "  excerpt" 
WHS  communicated  to  tbe  prisoner 
from  Ireland  by  his  indefatigable 
Hgcnt,  Mr  Banks,  on  the  17tb  March 
1S2IJ.  All  that  wa.s  pro%-ed  before 
the  Conn  was,  that  the  prisoner  de- 
livered it  in  that  year  to  his  law- 
agents,  who  immediately  commenced 
proceedings  in  tbe  Scotch  conrts  to 
"prove  Ha  ttnor."  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  "  this  most  suspicions  scrap  of 
writing,"  as  the  Solicitor-General 
styled  it,*  professed  to  be  only  an 
"  escerpt "  of  a  lost  charter  of  King 
Charles  I.,  dated  the  Tth  December 
lOS'J — not  an  entire  copy,  bat  only 
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"an  abridged  copy;"  and  the  esi- 
gendcB  of  the  prisoner's  case  had 
required  that  i/ial  identical  excerpt 
should  have  been  in  existence  at  least 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1723.t  since 
it  bore  an  indoreementt  by  "  Thomas 
CoQyers,"  attesting  its  authenticity, 
dated  the  10th  July  I71>3.  It  will 
be  impossible,  however,  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  the  delicate  but  decisive 
evidence  brongbt  to  bear  npon  this 
unlucky  document,  unless  we  have  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  different  stages 
of  prc^^ress  through  which  a  royal 
charter  would  have  to  pass  in  the 
jear  1639.  lliey  were  explained  at 
[he  trial  by  several  learned  and  espe- 
ricnced  officials ;  and  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  clearaw ay  technicalities, 
and  present  their  evidence  briefly  and 
popularly.  Tbe  stages,  then,  through 
which  a  royal  charter  had  to  pass 
were  three. 

First  came  the  Sionatitbe.  This 
was  not,  as  the  word  wonld  ordinarily 
import,  and  in  England,  a  mere  name 
Bigned,  or  mark,  but  an  entire  docn- 
ment,  constituting  the  fonndation  of 
tbe  proposed  charter,  and  cdutaioing 
its  essential  elementa.  It  ia  drawn 
np  in  English  by  a  Writer  to  tbs 
Signet,  and  brongbt  by  him,  on  a 
pven  day,  to  a  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  be  examined,  in  onler  to 
ascertain  that  it  is  correct,  ospedally 
as  to  the  "  reddendo,"  or  annual  fen- 
money  due  to  the  Crown.  On  bdng 
aatisBed  of  its  accuracy,  the  Baron 
marks  the  signature  as  "revised;'' 
and  in  due  time  the  sign-manual  is 
affixed  to  it.  It  is  then  ctmplete — is 
recorded  in  the  Exchequer  Record — 
and  retained  by  the  Keeper  of  tbe 
Signet.  There  Is  subscribed  to  it 
only  the  date,  and  tbe  words,  "  At 
Whitehall,  the        day  of 

Secondly,  Warranted  by  the  posses- 
sion of  this  revised  "  signature,"  the 
Keeper  of  the  Signet  IsCTies  a  "  Pre- 
cfpl  to  rAe  Privy  Seal,"  which  ia 
simply  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
English  signature,  and  is  recorded  ia 
the  Privy  Seal  Office.  That  office 
then  issues  this  precept  to  the  Great 
Seal ;  and  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  this 
Privy  Seal  Precept  has  snbacribed  to 
it    the    words,    "  Pbr   Sicsetum," 


'  Swiaton,  p.  1S6. 
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which  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of    importance   as 
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those  contained    in 


the  words,  ^^per  preceptum  datum 
sub  signeto  nostro/* 

Thirdly^  As  soon  as  this  Privy  Seal 
Precept  has  reached  the  Chancery 
Office,  the  functionaries  there  draw 
up  formally,  and  in  extenso^  the 
CiiAKTKK,  which  is  scaled  with  the 
Great  Seal;  the  Privy  Seal  Precept 
on  which  it  is  grounded  either  re- 
maining in  the  Chancery  Ottice,  or 
beins;  lodged  in  the  General  Records 
of  Scotland.  This  completed  Char- 
ter, alone,  has  a  testing  clause ;  and 
it  is  the  Privy  Seal  Precept  only 
which  bears,  as  we  have  secu,  the 
words  ^^  per  si*jnetum,''^ 

See,  then,  the  origin,  progress, 
and  completion  of  a  Koyal  Char- 
ter in  ir>3l)  —  SiGNATrRE  ;  Privy 
Seal  Preckpt  ;  Ciiartkr  ;  each 
having  its  a))propmtc  depo.'titary  or 
record— the  Signet  Otlice,  tho  Privv 
Seal  OtKce,  the  Great  Seal  Omce  ;  to 
which,  indeed,  may  be  adiled  a  fonrtii, 
the  CoMiTRoLLEi:  OF  Kxciiequlr's 
Kk(;i8TKk,  where  also  was  reox)rded 
every  instrument  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, to  enable  that  otiiccr  to  account 
to  the  Crown  for  the  feu -duties.  These 
four  old  registers,  or  records,  are  all 
completed  from  periods  long  anterior 
to  the  year  1G39,  down  to  the  pivsent 


the  charter  in  qnestion,  withoat  see* 
ing  them  properly  carried  throngh  tho 
seals."  § 

Now  for  the  excerpt  itself,  and  ita 
aspect.  It  was  written  on  several 
single  leaves  of  paper,  not  numbered, 
appai-ently  cut  recently  out  of  some 
book,  and  stitched  together,  the  outside 
leaf  being  brought  round  and  stitched 
down  on  the  remaining  leaves.  The 
colour  was  a  unifonn  deep  brown — 
equally  so  underneath  the  margin 
covered  over  at  the  stitching.  There 
were  ruled  red  lines  ronnd  the  pages. 
The  writing  appeared  ^*  fresh" — at  all 
events,  not  so  old  as  the  paper ;  and 
was  not  in  a  Scotch  chancery-hand,  or 
any  hand  used  in  the  Register  Office, 
but  like  that  nscd  in  engrossing  deeds 
in  England  and  Ireland.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  excerpt  was  Latin — but 
such  Latin !  and  it  extended  to  about 
thirty  English  common-law  folios, 
containing  seventy-two  words  each. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  charter,  on  the 
right-hand  side,  were  the  abbrevia- 
tions, ''  Keg.  Mao.  Siq.  Lib.  LVIL" 
—  i,e,,  ^^  Jiegistrum  Ma^m  Sigilli^ 
Liber  L  TV/." 

The  only  portion  of  the  excerpt 
with  which  we  shall  tronble  the 
reader  in  cxtenso^  is  the  conclusion — 


day,  with  the  exception  of  a  hiatus  of    the  testing   part — which   (especially 


twelve  leaves  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifty-seventh  volume  of  the 
Great  Seal  Ueconl ;  but  the  contents 
of  those  twelve  leaves  were  clearly 
a.'^certainuMo    from    the    indexes   of 


the  part  in  italics)  is  worthy  of  the 
utmost  attention ;  and  we  adopt  the 
translation  nscd  at  the  trial : — ^'  Wit- 
nesses :  the  mo9t  reverend  father  in 
Chriil  and  our  well-beloved  couneUlor^ 


Other  records.     ^*  It  is  the  lH»ast  of    John^  by  the  Mercy  of  God  ArckbiiMop 


this  country,*'  said  Lord  Meadow - 
ban,  in  summing  up,  to  the  jury,* 
*^  and  always  has  been,  that  its  regis- 
ters have  iHJcn  kept  iiith  a  regularity 
unknown  elsewhere." 

If,  therefore,  there  ever  had  been 
such  a  charter  as  that  of  which  the 
document  under  consideration  pro- 
fe^si'd  to  be  an  excerpt,  that  charter 
ouifht  to  have  been  fouud  in  event  one 
of  the  four  rcconls  or  registers  above 
mentioned. t  Add  to  this,  that  Wil- 
liam Karl  of  Stirling  was  himself,  at 
the  time,  the  Keeper  of  the  Signet.} 
and  aNo  *'  a  man  nf  talent,  and  atten- 
tive to  his  own  interests— not  likely 
to  have  received  grants  of  such  nnusual 


of  St  Andrew's^  Primate  ami  AfeiropO' 
litan  of  our  kingdom  of  Scotbmd^  our 
chancellor;  our  well-beloved  oousina 
and  councillors,  James,  ManinU  of 
Hamilton ;  Earl  of  Arran  and  Cam- 
bridge; Lord  Avcn  and  Inuerdaile: 
Robert,  Earl  of  Roxborghe ;  Lord 
Ker,  of  Cesford  and  Casertonn, 
Keeper  of  onr  Privy  Seal;  onr  be- 
loved familiar  conncillors.  Sir  John 
Hay  of  Barro,  Clerk  of  our  Rolls, 
Register,  and  Council ;  John  Hamil- 
toun  of  Orbestoun,  onr  Jnitloe- Clerk ; 
and  John  Scot  of  Scotstar^-ct,  Director 
of  onr  Chancerv,  Knights.  At  our 
Court  of  Quhythall,  the  Ilk  day  of 
the  month  of  I)ecemb€r^  in  ike  year  of 


Swinton,  p.  309. 
JJf  p.  64. 


t  Per  Lord  Meadowbank,  N,  ik 
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Cod  1639,  and  of  our  reign  the  15tA  imposiiibla    to     believe  —  it      wosld 

year.  real);  be  asking  too  coach  of  creda- 

[  Gbatis  ]  litjiuelftobellere— Ihatauchadocn- 
"  Per  Signetum."  meat  could  ever  have  existed."  Ifthia 
insCrumeiit  wure  tlie  haudiworJc  of  a 
On  the  back  of  this  document  waa  forger,  it  may  bo  reasonable  to  sap- 
tvricteu — "  Excerpt  from  tlie  original  pose  liim  capable  of  appreciating  ttio 
charter  to  William,  Eart  of  Stirling,  elHcaoyof  the  negative  evidence  which 
7tb  December  16S 9.  T.  C."  [].«.,  might  be  brought  against  bim,  and  to 
Tliomas  CoQjers,]  This  indorse-  endeavour  to  sappiy  it.  This  bringa 
ment  was  also  alleged  iu  the  indict'  ns,  Segomdlt,  totberaemoranilaDiia 
ment  to  be  a  forgery.  Here,  then,  we  the  margin  of  the  first  page  of  Ike 
have  an  "excerpt"  or  "abridged  excerpt — ie.,Reg.Mag.Sig.Lib.LVIT. 
copy"  ofa  royal  cliarter,  dated  the  7th  — tibich  meant  that  the  charter  itself 
December  1639,  granted  by  King  was  to  have  been  found  "  in  the  fifty- 
Charles  I.  to  oae  of  his  most  distin-  seventh  volume  of  the  Register  (or 
gnished  sabjects,  conferring  high  dig-  Record)  of  the  Great  Seal."  We  have 
nities  and  vast  possessions;  »  char-  already  seen  {  that,  in  point  offset, 
ter  yielded  to  the  anxioas  importunity  twelve  leaves,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
of  the  Earl  in  his  old  age,  ^'  when  volume,  were  nmissing;  and  the  sug- 
labouring  nnder  gi-eat  dejection  of  gestion,  or  rather  assertion,  of  the 
spirits,  after  losing  three  of  his  sons,  prisoner,  when  he  commenced  his 
who  had  given  liim  the  highest  hopes,  legal  proceedings  to  prove  the  tenor 
and  fearing,  from  the  declining  health  of  the  luisaiDg  charter,  was,  that  it 
of  two  of  the  survivors,  that  his  ho-  was  to  have  been  found  in  one  of 
nours  might,  at  no  distant  period,  P&9S  these  twelve  leaves,  "  which  had 
to  a  collateral  branch  of  his  family."*  perished,  or  disappeared — that  being  a 
Aod  this  Earl,  too,  the  head  of  the  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  waa  so 
ofiice  in  which  the  charter  originated,  observed  by  the  Lorda  of  Council  and 
Now,  First,  the  records  of  every  one  Session  in  their  return  of  the  2rth 
of  the  four  departments  above  men-  Fobmai^  1740,  to  an  oi'der  of  tho 
tioned— viz.,theSignatareEecord,tho  House  of  Lords  of  the  12th  June 
Comptroller  of  the  Escheqner'a  Re-  1719,  respecting  thostateoftliePeer- 
cord,  the  Privy  Seal  Record,  and  the  age  iu  Scotland.''^  Here,  then,  are 
GreatSealRecord— hadbeeurigoroua-  only  (we/ce  leaves  missing;  and  on 
ly  searched,  and  not  the  Jiu'iUett  trace  referring  to  one  of  the  writing  in- 
ofauch  an  instnmeni  appeared  in  ant/  dorsed  on  the  map  of  Canada,  (in  the 
of  them! — it  being  sworn  that,  had  LeNonuandpacket,)tha writerstated 
it  ever  existed,  it  must  have  been  he  had  »etn  the  charter,  and  "  it  ex- 
found  in  all!  "Tliis  might  p03-  tended  over  ./f/)i/ pages  of  writing." H 
eibly  have  been  ncconntod  for,"  On  this  subject.  Lord  Meadowbanlc 
said  the  Soiicitor-Gcneral, t  "had  proposed  tho  following  quealioo  to 
there  been  but  one  register  only ;  the  jury — "  Putting  aside  the  evi- 
more  especially  if  a  blank  had  occur-  deuce  of  this  index,  could  ^on  have 
red  iu  that  register,  through  the  obli-  believed,  when  there  is  no  evidence  or 
tei'ation,  imperfection,  or  loss  of  a  trace  of  this  charier  in  tho  volume 
volume,  or  part  of  a  volume.  Rut  where  it  should  be  found,  that  it 
where  there  are  four  indcpendeut  could,  out  of  it*  place,  have  been 
registers,  and  these  all  coucnrring  to  crammed  into  the  twelve  pages  that 
supply,  in  the  fullest  details,  the  ne-  are  lost,  when  the  prisoner's  own  evi- 
cessary  evidence  as  to  all  other  char-  dcnce  teUs  you  the  charter  extended 
ters,  [of  which  various  instances  to  fifty-eight?"T  To  proceed, how- 
were  proved  at  tho  trial.]  and  when  ever— What  will  the  reader  suppose 
yon  find  that  this  charter  is  not  re-  was  proved  at  the  trial?  First,  two 
corded  in  any  one  of  thorn,  it  ia  quite  ancient  indexes  of  the  missing  twelve 

■  Jnte,  p.473.                          +  Swinton, p. 305,  J  Anit. 

g  Id.,f.il5.    Swiatau,  App.,p.  vii.  II  Ait(f,<g.iU. 
^  SvrintoD,  p.  311.    Thia  eteaa  ■  slight  inucancjr,  on  the  part  of  the  leanad 
Jiige,  of  af(y-<iyit  iuatcid  of  Sfty.— ^nt(,  p.  4S4. 
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pages  of  Tol.  Ivii.  were  prodDced,  un- 
erringlj  indicating  the  charters  which 
had  stood  recorded  there,  and  among 
which  was  not  the  charter  in  qnestion, 
but  only  those  of  date  subsequent  to 
the  year  1639  ;  while  all  the  charters 
of   that  year  1(»39   stood  regularly 
reconlcd  in  the  previous — the  fifty- 
sixth  volnroe;  and  among  them,  also, 
was  not  to  be  found  the  charter  in 
question.    Mr  George  Robertson,  one 
of  the  Joint-Keepers  of  the  Records, 
thus  certified   on    oath :     *^  1  have 
searched  the  principal  record  of  the 
fiftv-sevcnth  volume  of  the  (^reat  Seal 
Register,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
said    fifty- seventh    volume,    twelve 
leaves  have  been  destroyeil  or  lost. 
The  charters  originally  recorded  in 
these  missing   leaves  are,  however, 
ascertained  with  precision  from  two 
ancient  indexes  of  the  Great  Seal 
Record.     I  have  examined  these,  and 
can  state  as  the  result,  that  the  twelve 
leaves  now  lost  did  not  contain  any 
charter,  diploma,  patent,  nor  other 
grant,  in  favour  of  William,  £arl  of 
Stirling,  nor  of  any  Earl  of  Stirling, 
nor  of  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Alexander."     Still  further,  however : 
the  words  on  the  margin,  ^^  lieg.  Mag, 
Sig.  Lib.  L  VIL^^*  purporti'd  to  have 
been  written  there  by  the  framer  of 
the  excerpt,  in  the  year  1723;  and 
thrive  experienced  ofiicial  gentlemen 
declared     their     confident    opinion, 
that    no  such    marking  was  coeval 
with  the  making  of  the  excerpt  it- 
self.     It    was    established    at    the 
trial,    that    this  mode   of   referring 
to    the    Great    Seal    Records    was 
quite    a    mtfdem    one^    commencing 
with    the  year    180G  only :   a  fact 
proved  by  the  very  author  of  the 
arrangemrnt,  and  his  assistant ;  by 
whom,  in  the  latter  year,  the  Records 
wore  ro-I»ottud,  and  the  titles  made 
uniform,  for  facility  of  reference,  in 
lieu    of   tli<*    iuosi'    and    disconlaiit 
methods  of  reference  till  then  in  u^e  1 
Other    experienced    otficials    proved 
that  till  the  year  W)C  no  such  mode 
of    n 'ft' re  nee   as   **  I%eg,   3/«/;.   Sig.'' 
exi:>tod,  and  they  gave  specimens  of 
the  forniiT  mo<le ;   c.  g,  **  Chart,  in 
.\rr/inis^"  :i|>|te:ired  in  a  law  book  of 
17('>-i;  and  in  a  subse^iuent  edition, 
in  tli<'  year  1«13,  the  reference  was 
altereilto   *'-l/r/;/.  Sig.''     If,  there- 
fore, the  **  exccrjii "  were  a  modem 


forgery,  it  would  almost  appear  m  if 
the  fabricator,  aware  of  the  missing 
leaves  of  Vol.  LVII.,  but  not  knowing 
how  very  recent  was  the  lettering  on  the 
back — "  Reg.  Mag.  Sig." — had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  coeval 
with  the  original  formation  of  the 
volume,  or  at  least  bad  been  there 
for  a  century — viz.  since  1723.  Rut 
if  this  reference — "  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Lib, 
L  VI I.'' — were  a  forgery,  it  must  have 
been  a  very  modem  one,  necessarily 
later  than  the  year  1806,  the  date 
of  Mr  Thomson^s  rebinding  of  the 
Record,  and  changing  the  titling. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  prisoner 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  France 
in  the  year  1802,  and  did  not  return 
to  England  till  1814 ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent year  told  his  own  agent,  Mr 
Corrie,  that  he  had  no  docuiAents  to 
support  his  claim.  Is  it  a  fair  inference 
from  these  dates  that,  down  to  at  least 
the  year  1815,  the  famous  excerpt 
was  not  in  existence— or  at  least  un- 
known to  the  prisoner?  So  much  for 
the  negative  evidence  that  any  such 
genuine  document  as  the  alleged 
Charter  of  7th  December  1689  had 
ever  existt^d.    But, 

Thirdly,  the  excerpt  itself  seemed 
to  furnish  a  roost  conspicnoos  and 
glaring  demonstration  of  spnrloiis- 
ness  :  we  allude  to  the  alleged  attes- 
tation of  the  Charter  by  Archbishop 
Spottiswoodk,  in  the  capacity  of 
**  oi:r  Chancellor**  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  such,  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal.  S|K)ttiswoode,  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  was  undoubtedly  for 
a  considerable  period  Chancellor  of 
Scotland;  and  his  name  is  found  in 
the  Records  as  an  official  witness  to 
all  Charters  Irom  the  Crown,  passing 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  during  the 
time  that  he  held  it.  In  the  excerpt 
Charter,  he  appears  in  that  capacity 
at  the  alleged  date  of  the  instrument 
—viz,  the  7th  Pecember  l(»:ll» :  but, 
behohl !  not  only  had  he  ceased  to  he 
ChaufTllor  on  the  IHth  November 
16.S^i,  but  he  had  nrtuaUft  died  on  the 
2(ith  Xovember  \i\:VJ—i\\At  is,  eleven 
days  before  that  on  which  he  was 
made  to  attest  the  alleged  Charter  of 
Novoilamu!* !  Thes<'  facts  were  proved 
beyond  all  doubt,  both  directly  and 
collaterally,  as,  for  instance,  by  an 
instrument  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
before  the    Court,  dated  only  four 
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days    afterwarda— namely  the    Ilth  if  it  were    fabricated,  took    it   for 

December  IdSQ^-B  Charter  in  favour  granted  that  from  1635  to  1641,  and 

oftfaeCitfofEdinbnrgli,  and  attested,  conseqnentlj  in  the  year  1639,  falling 

&c.,  not  by  "  John,  Archbishop  and  within  that  interval,  the  Archbishop 

Chancellor, "  but  by  hia  succfiaaor,  the  wasChancollor  of  Scotland.  Bat  again 

THarquia  of  Hamilton,  (whose  appoint-  — lathero  anyreason  assigoablefor  iho 

ment  on  the  13th   Norembcr  16^8  snppused  fabricator  having  pitched  on 

was  proved,)  and  thia  very  "  William  the  particular  date  of  9lli  December 

Earl  of  Stirling  and  Canada,"  and  1639?    Yes!   In  Crawford's  Life  of 

(rtbers ;  all  of  whom  were  also  wit-  the  Archbishop,   the  death  of  that 

nesses,  on  the  aame  day,  to  another  prelate  is  erroneously  alleged  to  have 

charter,  to  Heriot's  Hospitid,     Here,  occnrredon  theSTtbfleremftej-ieaSI — 

then,  was  a  great  Charter,  making  i*.e.,  jnst  eighteen  days  after  the  com- 

midiT    the  Great    Seal    magnificent  plntion  of  the  alleged  Charter.t  These 

granla  to  a  Scottish  nobleman,  and  really  seemed  rather  awkward  faclfl ! 

attested  by  a  non-exislent  Chancellor.  But, 

whose  temporary  ancceasor  had  been  ForRTHLT,  there  was  apparently 

installed  in    office  thirteen    months  another  great  blot   pointed  out  by 

previona  to  the  date  of  the  Charter  1  the  lawyera.    Immediately  after  the 

Hr  Swinton  acntely  points  out  ■  the  above-mentioned  testing  clmae,  fol' 

soarce  of  this  blunder,  assuming  the  lowed    the    words    "  Gralii.  —  Pbr 

excerpt  to  be  altogether  a  forgery-  SiGNBTPM."t     Now,    it    hns    been 

Archbishop  Spottiswoodo,  as  has  been  seen     that    the     testing    clanso    is 

seen,  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  on  the  the  conclo^ion  of  only  a  complried 

13ih  November  1638,  and  died  on  the  Charta:    This  "  excerpt,"  therefore, 

2()ih  of  the  enaning  November — i.e.  if  taken  from  any  docnment,  must  have 

eleven  days  before  the  date  of  the  been  taken  from  a  compteled  Charter, 

alleged  Charier.    Now,  from  the  dale  It  could  not  have  been  taken  from  the 

of  the  Archbishop's  resignation,  till  Signature,  nor  the  Signet  Precept, 

the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Loti-  nor  the  Privy  Seal  Precept,  for  in 

don  as  Chancellor  in  1641,  the  Great  none  of  these  inetmmenta  conld  sacb 

Seal  vast  in  commission,   tbe  head  a  clause  appear.      But  in  addition  to 

commissioner  being  the  Marqnis  of  this  testing  clause,  appear  the  words 

Hamilton,    Bat  tt  singn I arly  happens,  "  Per  Siywlvml"  which  are  never  to 

that,  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Scottish  be  fonnd  in  any  charier  at  all,  bnt 

Chancellors    appended    to    Spottis-  oulyinthePrivySealPreceptl  Sothat 

woode'a  History,   and  other  works,  here  was  a  docnment  containing,  on 

the  list  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  theonehand,  word8(the testing  claose) 

nnd  the  Commonwealth,  is  given  as  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  only  a  com- 

follows :—  pleted  charter,  and  which  could  not 

"  1622,  George  Hay,  Earl  of  Kin-  eiust  in  a  Privy  Seal  Precept ;  and, 

noal.  on    the    other  "hand,    certain  other 

"  1G35,    John     Spottiawood,    Arch-  words   (Per   Signetnia}  never   to   bo 

bishop  of  St  Andrews.  found   in   a  completed  charter,  bnt 

"1G4I,    John    Campbell,    Earl    of  only  in  a  Privy  Seal  Precept!    Itwas 

London.  accordingly  sworn  unhesitatingly  by 

"  1660,  William  Cunninghamc,  Ear!  all  the  professional  witnesses,  even 

of  Glencalme."  on  the  strength  of  these  condnsive 

no  mention  belag  made,  nor  any  elements  of  intrinsic  evidence  alone, 

notice  taken,  of  the  interval  between  that  the  document  before  the  Conrt 

the  resignation  of  the  Archbishop  and  could  not  bt  an  excerpt,  or  copy,  of 

the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Lou-  any  authentic  writ  of  any  description 


•  Pt'/.  p.  xsi.  +  Swinton,  p.  BOS. 

t  WliHD  the  precept  Ibsiibb  ia  ftivour  of  a  Writar  to  the  Signet,  or  *f  the  Keeper 
of  the  Sipiat,  (as  Urd  Stifling  theu  wia,)  the  precept  puMs  the  signet  aratu :  ami 
(liat  word  is  writtan  at  the  bottom.— SwlntOD,  p.  £4. 
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in  tlic  Solicitor- Gcoerars  observation 
on  this  piut  of  the  case  :  ^'  Gentle- 
men, is  there  not  here,  then,  the 
clearest  and  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  this  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
an  excerpt  from  any  real  or  genuine 
document  ?  There  is  an  incongruity 
about  it,  which  shows  it  could  not 
have  been  copied  from  any  document 
that  ever  existed.  The  writer  of  it 
— whoever  he  was — may  have  had  a 
sort  of  glimmering  of  what  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  but  still,  in  his  ignorance, 
he  has  made  a  monster  of  it.  It  is 
utterly  impossible,  looking  merely  to 
the  intrinsic  evidence,  that  it  could 
be  the  document  which  it  professes 
to  bo," 

Fifthly,  Not  satisfied  with  these 
rigorous  assaults  upon  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  thisuufortunatedo- 
cuuient,  the  Scotch  lawyers  detected, 
as  they  considered,  several  serious  in- 
/rmjf/c evidences  of  spuriousness.  First, 
the  alleged  charter  professed  to  con- 
vey estates  which  had  never  belonged  to 
the  Scottish  <  'rown — viz.,  lands,  pro- 
vinces, and  territorial  rights  in  Xew 
England.  ^^  It  is  not  possible,"  said 
Lord  Meaduwbauk,  and  the  pro- 
fessional witnesses    supported    him. 
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to  make;  and  till  he  had,  having 
nothing,  he  could  resign  nothing 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland ; 
and  such  could  never  have  passed  tho 
Exchequer.  Fourthly,  The  alleged 
charter  professed  to  convey  tho  titles 
and  dignities  of  the  earldom  ;  tho 
Earl  professed  to  resign  his  earldom, 
which  the  king,  by  that  deed,  was  made 
to  recouvey,  with  precedena/ from 
tlie  date  of  the  fir&t  tjrant.  "  lliia," 
said  Lord  Meadowbank,  and  the  evi* 
dence  supported  him,  ^^  I  believe  to 
be  altogether  unprecedented.  It  woa 
totally  unnecessary — the  precedency 
conveyed  following  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  have  seen  many  such  grants, 
and  net:tr  such  a  dignity  reconveyed, 
with  such  a  stipulation."  Fifthlf^ 
While  tho  invariable  practice,  iq 
lioyal  Charters  to  Peers,  is  to  address 
the  one  concerned  as  ^^  consant/uinetu 
noster,"  and  never  to  give  that  title 
to  a  commoner,  the  alleged  charter 
in  (luestion  twice  applied  that  title  to 
Alexander,  the  sou  of  the  peer,  (con- 
sequently a  commoner,)  and  not  to 
the  Earl  himself! 

Lastly,  As  to  the  structure  and 
aspect  of  the  *^  Excerpt."  It  had  red 
lines  round  the  margin,  which  (said 


*^  that  a  charter  granted  by  a  king  of    the    principal    witness,    Mr   Thorn- 


Scotland  could  convoy — or  be  granted, 
as  if  it  h.id  conveyed  any  property 
not  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Scot- 
land. That  such  a  Sigxature  should 
have  passed  tho  Barons  of  Exche- 
(luer,  and  their  officers,  is  beyond  all 
belief:"  for  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  ''  Signature "  is,  in  its  first 
stage  towards  a  charter,  submitted  to 
a  Baron  of  Exchequer,  to  be  *^  re- 
vised," iK'fore  the  sign-manual  is 
atlixcd  tu  it.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
fact  lending  groat  weight  to  any 
really  inconsistent  or  oljectionable 
provisions  in  the  **  Signature,"  or 
subso(iuont  charter.  Sicumlly,  In 
(>i)>vn  charters  of  resignation,  to 
which  that  in  question  professed  to 
belong,  it  was  proved  that  the  dates 
of  the  resignation  were  *'  invariably 
given : "  here  were  none—  and  this 
objection  also  must  have  escaped  the 
somnolent  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  of 
1039.  Thirdly,  The  **  Charter" 
stated  a  resignation  to  have  been 
made  by  a  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  in  the  EarKa  lifetime ;  which 
resignation  the  grandson  had  no  title 


son,  the  Deputy- Clerk  Register,) 
*^  were  not  introduced  till  the  year 
1780 :  at  least  it  ha^  not  come  nuder 
my  notice  at  an  earlier  period.*' 
Then,  again,  three  gentlemen,  **  tho 
most  experienced,"  said  Lord  Mea- 
dowbank, *^  as  to  old  writings  that 
are  to  be  found  here  or  anywhere 
else,"  stated  that,  at  looking  at  the 
document,  they  had  at  first  sight  not 
the  least  doubt  or  difliculty  in  saying, 
that  they  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
genuine,  but  of  recent  fabricoiion. 
One  of  them,  the  ^Ir  Thomson  above 
mentioned,  declared  that  the  paper 
was  older  than  the  ink  in  which  the 
words  on  the  face  of  it  were  written  ; 
that  where  the  paper  was  folded  over 
and  stitched  down,  it  was  of  the  same 
tin^  with  the  body  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  exposed  to  tho  air, 
and  which  could  not  be,  had  it  bcea 
folded  for  any  length  of  time.  Here 
it  must  have  been  so  folded  for  at 
least  a  century.  That  the  **  excerpt" 
appeared  to  consist  of  separate  leaves 
recently  cut  from  a  book — all  of  them 
half-sheets  detached  from  each  other; 
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and  that  where,  tinder  the  cover,  the  deed  mnat  be  ncconnted  for  b;  the 

paper    should     have    been    whiter,  prisoner  in  some  way  or  other,  before 

throngh  oon- esposnre  to  the  atmo-  he  can  shake  himself  free  from  the 

sphere,  it  was  not  of  ft  different  colour  charge  that    ia    now  made    against 

from  the  rest  of  it.      Two  eminent  him." 

profeaaors  of  chemistry  were  engaged  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
by  the  Conrt  to  make  experiments  the  answer  to  this  portion  of  the  caae, 
on  a  portion  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  offered  by  his  eloqaent  and  ingcnioas 
ascertain  whether  the  dark  colour  of  advocate.  Unable  to  struggle  agfunet 
the  paper  was  the  natural  result  of  the  bnlk  of  the  profesaiooS  evidence 
age,  or  of  arcilicial  means  used  to  tending  to  impeach  the  gennineness 
obtain  that  result.  The  doctors,  of  the  excerpt,  and  to  disprove  the 
however,  caitic  to  opposite  conclu-  existence  of  the  alleged  charter  from 
sions ;  and  their  evidence,  therefore,  wliich  it  was  taken,  Mr  Robertson 
was  properly  discarded  from  the  case,  admitted  that  there  were  the  great  dis- 
Finalty,  As  to  the  character  of  the  tinctions  which  had  been  alleged,  bo- 
handwriting,  one  of  the  most  expe-  tween  a  completed  charier  and  the 
rieaced  of  the  professional  witnesses,  instrument  which  preceded  it;  that 
Mr  Mackenzie,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  the  words  ";wr  ngrarfum"  conld  not 
of  thirty-sis  years'  standing,  made,  properly  appear  on  a  completed 
in  tlie  opinion  of  Lord  Meadowbank,  charter ;  that  the  document  under 
"  a  very  striking  remark  : "  that  the  consideration  puiTiorted  to  be  an 
writing  was  in  a  peculiar  hand,  in  e:!cerpt  of  snch  completed  charlerj 
imitation  of  old  hand,  which  was  that  the  abbreviations  "  Reg-  MaiJ. 
altogether  different  from  the  CAanrery  Sig.  Lib.  LVII."  conld  not  appear 
band  in  which  charters  in  Scotland  on  an  excerpt  of  the  date  assigned  by 
are  written;  that  he  had  never  before  the  prisoner  to  that  which  he  had 
seen  a  copy  made  like  the  one  in  brought  forward  before  tho  Scottish 
question,  in  old  hand;  and  that  a  courts;  that  it  waa  proved  that  no 
person  gittiog  down  to  make  a  copy  sDch  charier  as  that  of  the  9th  Dec. 
of  snch  a  charter,  would  do  it  in  the  1G39  wa^entered  on  record;  and  that 
mniiing-hand  of  the  country  where  Archbishop  Spottiswoode  conld  not 
it  was  written.  "  It  is  ray  duty  to  have  attested  snch  an  instrument, 
observe  lo  yon,"  said  Loi-d  Meadow-  havinguudonbtedly  ceased  to  be  chan- 
bank,  "  that  impressions  made  by  cellor,  and  died  previously  to  its  date. 
such  appearances,"  as  tho  above,  "  on  But  he  said  that  there  was  a  vast 
the  minds  of  persons  of  skill,  at  first  difference  between  a  genuine,  thongh 
sight,  are  often  of  great  weight.  .  .  erroneous  copy,  and  a  forged  princi- 
.  .  I  leave  this  part  of  the  case  with  pal;  and  also  between  a  forgery  (if 
this  aiogle  observation — that  the  im-  snch  it  wore)  so  palpable  as  to  chal- 
pression  of  these  witnesses,  when  they  lenge  everybody's  notice,  and  one  so 
first  saw  it,  "was  to  the  prejudice  of  skilfully  ex«cnted  as  to  have  been 
the  genuineness  of  this  documont,  as  capable  of  deceiving  all  the  Scottish 
an  excerpt  from  a  genaioe  charter,  law  functionaries,  and  the  prisoner's 
Whctlier  it  was  a  writing  somewhat  own  law  advisers,  and  himself,  for  a 
older,  or  only  thirty  years  old,  seems  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  it 
to  be  very  little  to  the  purpose;  but  had  been  conrt  in  g  examination,  with - 
they  said  it  appeared  to  be  a  docu-  ont  forgery  having  been  suggested  till 
ment  of  recent  formation — that  that  that  prosecution.  But  wm  the  excerpt 
was  the  first  impression  made  npon  proved  tobeaforgery?  Thestatemont 
their  minds,  when  it  was  submitted  in  the  Lord  Ordinary^a  judgment,  re- 
to  their  inspection."  Tiie  Solicitor-  latiog  to  Hovenden'a  affidavit,  allowed 
General  had  thus  closed  hi)  remarks  that  thei'e  was  evidence— or  some- 
on  the  snhjece  of  the  above  excerpt  thing  like  it — in  that  proceeding,  to 
charter :  "  These  considerations  make  establish  tho  existence  of  the  exeerpt 
the  absence  of  all  explanation  as  in  1723.  Tho  document  waa  not  a 
to  the  history  of  this  document  a  copij  of  the  alleged  charter,  but  only 
most  auspicious  circumstance  in  the  an  excerpt  or  extract ;  and  ao  might 
prisoner's  case;  so  much  so,  with  he  explained  the  absence  of  soma 
submission,  that  the  possession  of  the  matters  which  would  be  in  tho  origi- 
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nal.  And  as  to  the  admitted  errarsy 
the  excerpt  ww  made  in  Ireland,  not 
in  Scotland;  was  '^an  old  Irish 
bungled  copy  " — a  ^^  blundered  Irish 
extract  " — **  an  Iribh  excerpt  of  a 
copy  of  a  deed" — **an  Irish  copy." 
The  marking  ^^  Reg,  Mag,  Sig,  Lib. 
L  VHy  in  the  margin  may  have  been 
an  ex  post  facto  addition  by  some 
third  person,  who  may  be  the  person 
who  had  invented  the  story  of  Crom- 
well carrying  off  the  records  of  Scot- 
land. '*  Consanguineiu  nostcr,"  and 
the  attestation  of  the  Archbishop, 
were  both  Irish  blanders.  '*  And  on 
such  evidence,"  said  Mr  Robertson, 
*^  this  bungled  excerpt  is  to  be  held 
proved  to  be  a  deliberate  forgery  I "  • 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  case, 
let  us  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact 
mentioned  in  our  former  Number, 
that  it  was  Mr  Thomas  Christo- 
pher Banks  who,  according  to  his 
own  letter,  discovered  this  challenged 
*'^  excerpt "  in  Ireland,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  prisoner:  that  the 
prisoner's  council  elicited  at  the  trial 
that  this  Mr  Thomas  Christopher 
Banks  had  been  seen,  by  a  witness, 
alive,  at  Edinburgh,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  trials  and  at  the  offlte  of  the 
Crown  Solicitor ;  and  that  Mr  Banks 
was  not  called  as  a  witness  by  either 
side. 

Was  then  this  "  excerpt  charter"  a 
forger}',  or  a  genuine  document  ?  The 
reader  has  before  him  the  same  mate- 
rials fur  forming  a  judgment  which 
were  presented  to  the  Edinburgh  jury. 
Let  us  proceed  now  to — 

II.  The  Lk  Norman d  Packet — 
I.  e.,  THE  FuENcu  evidence.  It 
DOW  lies  before  us,  in  the  large  foe- 
fimiie^  nearly  a  yard  square,  fone 
prepared  for  use  at  the  trial,)  prefixed 
to  Mr  Swinton*s  Report,  representing 
ei;;ht  ditVerent  insiTiptions  or  indortM'- 
niont^,  on  the  back  of  an  old  French 
map  of  Canada.  Six  of  them  are 
written  on  the  paper  itself  of  the  map, 
and  two  on  two  other  pieces  of  paper, 
which  were  afterwards  pasted  on  the 
back  of  the  map.  We  beg  to  repeat 
emphatically  the  obser^'ation  made  in 
our  last  Number,t  that  '*  we  doubt 
whether  such  an  extraordinary  doru- 
ment,  or  series  of  documents,  as  this 


map,  with  its  aocompanimeBts,  has 
ever,  before  or  since,  challenged  deli- 
berate judicial  investigation."    It  is 
at  once  fearftd  and  ludicroua  to  regard 
these  documents  as  forgeries,  expeeitd 
bjf  their  fabricators  to  be  reoewed  at 
genuine^  and  intrepidly  submitted  to 
competent  scrutiny.    So,  at  least,  we 
own  it  would  have  appeared  to  onr- 
selves ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  jury  for  deciding  upon  conflict- 
ing testimony.     We  cordially  ooncnr 
in  the  following  admirable  obsenra- 
tions  of  Lord  Brongham,  delivered  on 
a  very  important  occasion,  when  he 
was  sitting  as  Lord  Chancellor,! — 
*^  The  best  tribunal  for  investigating 
contested  facts  is  a  jury  [of  twelve 
men]  of  various  habits  of  thinking,  of 
various  characters  of  understandiiig, 
of  various  kinds  of  feeling,  of  moral 
feeling — all  of  which  circnmstaneea 
enter  deeply  into  the  capacity  of  anch 
individuals.     .     .     .     The  diversity 
of  the  minds  of  the  jury,  even  if  they 
are  taken  without  any  experience  aa 
jurors,  their  various  habits  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  and  their  diversity  of 
cast  of  understanding,  and  their  dla* 
cussing  the  matter  among  themselves, 
and  the  very  fact  of  their  not  being 
lawyers,  their  not  being  professlonu 
men,  and  lielieving  as  men  believe,  and 
acting  on  their  belief,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  give  them  a  capacity  of 
aiding  the  court  in  their  eliciting  of 
truth,  which  no  single  jndge,  be  be 
ever  so  largely  gifted  with  mental 
endowments,  be  he  ever  so  learned 
with  respect  to  past  experience  In 
such  matters,  can  possess."    Withont 
presuming  therefore  to  express,  or  even 
to  suggest  or  insinuate,  anything  like 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conclosioas 
arrived  at  by  the  jury  with  referenoe 
to  the  cla'ts  of  facts  now  before  ns, 
but  more  fully  laid  before  them,  we 
request  the  reader  to  Imagine  himself 
a  juryman,  nnder  a  sacred  obligation 
to  resist  [irejudice  and  guard  against 
flrst  impn^ssions. 

It  is  proper  to  remind  the  reailer 
that  the  very  essence  of  the  prisoner's 
pedigree,  as  he  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish it  before  Lord  Cock  bum,  ooa- 
si.<«te4l  of  proof  that  the  Reverend 
.l«ihn  Alexander  (Juhn  No.  3)$  was 


*  Antt ,  p.  470.      t  AmU,  p.  483.      *  Starkie  Ou  Cfidenee,  rol.  i.  p.  8,  not*  G,9dc4. 

I  See  the  Pedigree,  anlf,  p.  473. 
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theioQof  John  of  AnUnm,  (JolinNo.  what  he  was  told  of  an  ^aneieat^ 

a  :)  nnd  that  this  John  No,   '2   was  charter,  preserved  in  the  archives  of 

the  son  of  John  of  Gartmore  (John  thai  province — it  is  the  charter  of 

Ko.  I.)    "■The  whole  of  the  caae,"  toniirniation,    De    Novo   BttoHu,  of 

Bald  Lord  Cockburn  on  the  3d  Decern-  date  9th  December  1S39."    He  soys, 

tier  1836,  "  depends  upon  llie  genuine'  "  Uy  friend  Lacroix  gave  me  a  citpy 

nest  oj'tkoie  two  lieacentK."  '    And  his  of  it,  which  /  look  the  precaution  of 

judgment,  as  has  been  seen,  demolish-  having    dulg     attested.       From    this 

ed  the  case  which  had  been  set  up  authentic  docameiit  I  am  about  to 

before  him,  for  be  pronoonced  "  that  preaent  some  extracts,  in  order  that 

the  evidence,  whether  considered  in  every  person  who    opens  this  map 

its  aeparale  parts  or  ae  a  whole,  was  [the  one  in  qaestion]  of  our  American 

utterly  Inanfficieut."  t    Now,  if  tho  possessions,  may  form  an  idea  of  the 

Tvritings  on  tlie  back  of  the  map  were  vast  extent  of  territory  wldch  was 

genuine  and  authentic,  they  exactly  granted  by  the  King  of  England  to 

established,  beyond  ali  possibility  of  one  of  bis  snbjccts.     If  the  fate  of 

cavilling,  the  case  which   it  was  the  imr,  or  any  otAer  evertt,  slioald  replace 

prisoner's  object  to  establish ;  going,  Nem  fiance  and   Aeadia   loider   ike 

moreover,  far  tieyond  the  exigencies  dominion  of  tkt  English,  tht  famdg 

epringingout  of  the  adverse  judgment  of  Stirling    would  poisf-is   Oiete   two 

of  Lord  Cockborn.     For,  firit,  those  provinces,   as  weU  ai  Nem   Eagland, 

writings  were  dcsi^med  to  demonstrate  as  well  as  —  "  and  then  be  quotes 

not  only  that  John  No.  S  was  bod  of  the  "  paasages,"  as  from  the  origin&l 

John  No.  2.  and  be  sod  of  John  No.  charter.    He  proceeds,  "  Tfie  order  qf 


;  but  also,  secondly,  that  tbi 
kalChartbropNovouamub,  of  the 
0th  December  1G39,  was  bodily  in 
existence  in  the  archives  of  Canada  in 
the  year  1702— as  indabitablj  atieet- 
«d  by  those  who  had  acea  and  cxa- 
iniued  it,  and  made  copies  and  ex- 
tracts from  it  I — as  teatilied  by  rigljt 
reverend,  noble,  aud  royal  persoiiagea, 
two  very  eminent  bishops,  a  marchioii- 
«9B,  and  a  king  of  France— all  onder 
their  own  bands.  These  singular 
writings,  eight  in  number,  were  given 
ui  txiento  aud  verbaiim,  bat  translat- 
ed into  E[]gUsli  in  our  Imt  Number ;  i 
and  we  hope  that  the  reader  nil!  take 
the  trouble  of  referring  to,  and  care- 
fully reading  them,  before  he  pi'oceede 
further  with  the  present  paper.  We  another- 
promisB  him  that  his  trouble  shall  be  II.  Si 
amply  repaid,  by  disclosures  which  he 
will  then,  aud  then  only,  fully  appre- 

1.  FiBST  comes  the  statement,  writ- 
ten ou  the  back  of  the  map,  of  a 
certain  "  M.  iVIallbt  " — supposed  to 
be  a  Canadian  Freuch  gentleman— 
who  simply  makes  the  memorandum 
in  question,  without  signing  it,  or 
mentioning  his  owu  name,  but  head- 
ing it,  "  Lgom,  4th  Aagnat  1706." 
]le  states  that  iu  the  year  1702  ho 

IS  residing  in  Acadia  fNova  Scotia.] 


this  inheritance  i 
follows :"  and  givce  the  entu'e  of  lite 
new  limitations  of  the  alleged  chatter 
in  extrnto! — concluding,  "Thus  the 
King  of  England  has  given  to  the 
Earl,  and  has  secured  to  his  descen- 
dants in  porpetuiiy,  cnoagh  of  land 
to  fonnd  a  powerful  empire  in 
America."  So  much  for  At,  Mallet. 
Opposite  bis  importaut  memorandum 
was  the  following  autograph  memo- 
randum,  forming  No. — 

Vm.  inourseriea,ofLotiieXVI 
"  This  note  is  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion, nnder  present  circumstances  ; 
but  let  THE  copy  of  the  original 
charter  tie  sent  to  me. "  Subjoined 
"     Mallet's    memorandum   was 


Bed  "  Caron  Saint  Esti- 
ENNE,"  and  dated  "  Lyon*,  Gth 
April  1707,"  announcing  the  sudden 
death  of  tbe  aforesaid  M.  Uallct, 
whose  loss  was,  it  seems,  an  irrepar- 
able one  to  bis  friends,  from  bis  "  good 
qualitiea  and  rare  uiiderstauding." 
Ue  it  was  who  "  first  procured  M. 
Saint  Estienne  a  perusal  of  the 
charier — an  extraordinary  document 
extending  over  fifty  pages,"  and  the 
"  unclassical  Latin"  of  which  shoclied 
the  accomplished  reader.  He  says  that 
the  above  note  of  M.   Mallet  is   - 


"  His  curiosity  had  been  excited  by     precious  —  giving   in   few   words    an 
*  Swinlon,  Append.,  p.xxiit.        +  Id.,  p.  xxtx.        ;  . 
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extremely  correct  idea  of  the  wondcr- 
fal  charter  in  qaestion."  *^  Ab  to 
the  co/^,'*  which  M.  Mallet  had 
^^  taken  the  precantion  of  having 
daly  attested/*  M.  Esticnne  informs 
ns  by  whom  it  had  been  attested — 
viz.  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Records, 
and  the  Acadian  witnesses—- and  it, 
(the  copy)  must  be  in  entire  con- 
formity with  the  register  of  Port 
Royal."—"  M.  Mallet  had  foreseen," 
observes  his  friend  St  Estienne,  **  that 
the  copy  wonld  not  make  the  ctiarter 
known  in  France,  hence  ho  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing,  on  one 

OF  THE    BKAITIFUL  MAPS   OF    GuiL- 

LAUME  DE  L^IsLE,  a  note  which  all 
the  world  may  read  with  interest. 
Had  he  lived  long  enough"  —  poor 
soul — "  he  could  have  added  to  this 
interest ;  for  he  wished  to  obtain  infor- 
mation in  Entjland  as  to  the  then 
situation  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Earl  who  had  obtained  the  charter  ; 
and  all  the  information  which  he  might 
have  received  respecting  them,  he 
wonld  have  transferred  to  this  very 
map."  ^I.  St  Estiennc,  however,  con- 
cludes with  the  consolatory  assurance 
— "  But,  after  all,  with  the  two  docu- 
ments [t.  e.  the  duly  attested  copy, 
and  his  own  memorandum  on  the 
map]  ''  which  he  has  left  to  ns,  no 
person  in  Franco  can  question  the 
existence  of  such  a  charter, ^^  Here 
then  were  two  gentlemen  who  had 
been  actually  favoured  with  a  sight 
of  the  ipsissima  charta ;  had  obtained 
:i  copy  of  it  from  a  third  (M.  Lacroix) 
— himself,  doubtless,  similarly  privi- 
leged ;  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
having  that  copy  officially  attested ; 
and  had  given  accurate  extracts  of 
its  e^jscntial  provisions.  We  are, 
however,  under  still  farther  obliga- 
tions to  the  solicitous  vigilance  of  St 
E<tienue ;  for  two  months  afterwards 
ho  procured  no  less  a  person  than 
Flechier,  the  eminent  Bishop  of 
Nismcs,  to  add  the  sanction  of  his 
eminent  name  to  the  authenticity  of 
)ii3  —  St  Estienne*8 — memorandum. 
Accordingly,  the  obliging  Bishop 
wrote  on  the  map  the  following  certi- 
ficate : — 

III.  Signed  "  Esprit,  Ev.  de 
Xismcs,"  [i.  e.  Efiprit  Flechier,  Bishop 
of  Niitme^]  and  dated,  "  Nismes,  3d 
June  1707."  The  Bishop  had  been 
shown  by  St  Esticnne  the  **  copy  "  of 


the  charter,  and  thus  chroniclea  the 
event — **Iread  lately  at  the  bonM 
of  Monsieur  Sartre,  at  Caveyrac,  the 
copy  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling*s  charter. 
In  it  I  remarked  many  cnrions  parti- 
colars,  mixed  up  with  a  great  many 
uninteresting  details,  [what  a  nata- 
ral  observation !  ]  I  think,  therefore^ 
that  the  greatest  obligations  are  doe 
to  M.  Mallet  for  having,  by  the  abore 
note,  enabled  the  French  public  to 
judge  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  grants  made  to  the  Scottish 
nobleman.  /  also  find  that  he  ha$ 
extracted  the  most  essential  datuet  of 
the  charter ;  and,  in  translating  them 
into  French,  he  has  given  them  with 
great  fidelity  (!)  Monsiear  Caron  St 
Estienne  has  asked  me  to  bear  this 
testimony.    I  do  so  with  the  greatest 

Sleasure."  Conrtoous  and  venerable 
lishop  of  Nismes  !  Bnt  yoa  most 
now  make  your  exit,  for  an  Arch* 
bishop  approaches,  and  that  na  less 
a  personage  than  the  great,  the  good, 
the  justly  revered  Fenrix>n,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  who.  In  the 
ensuing  autumn — viz.,  on  the  16th 
October  1707— on  the  soliciUtioD 
doubtless  of  St  Estienne,  and  other 
zealous  friends  of  the  excellent  de* 
ceased  M.  Mallet,  condescended  to 
write  the  following  memorandom 
round  the  margin  of  a  letter  pre- 
sented to  him  for  that  porpose,  and 
forming  No. — 

V.  ''  The  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ph.  Mallet  will  doubtless  read  with 
great  interest  this  letter  of  a  grand-- 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling  s  !  M- 
Cbolct,  of  Lyons,  setting  out  to-day, 
16th  October  1707,  on  his  way  home, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  it 
to  M.  Brossette,  on  the  part  of 
Madame  de  Lambert.  To  authenti- 
cate it,  I  have  written  and  signed 
this  marginal  note.  Fr.  Ar.  Dec 
DE  Cam  nuA y."  **  Xec  Dens  intersit,*' 
says  our  ancient  astute  adviser,  *^nlsf 
dignus  vindice  nodus."  Who,  thinks 
the  reader,  was  the  writer  of  the 
letter  thus  solemnly  authenticated  by 
so  distinguished  a  witness  ?  Who 
bnt  (the  \ery  man  of  all  others  on 
earth  that  was  wanted)— John  op 
Antrim  —  John  No.  2  —  John 
Alexander,  grandson  of  the  flrst 
Earl  of  Stirling ! 

IV.  This  was  a  letter  of  John 
Alexander,    dated    **  Antrim,    27th 
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Angoat,  1707," — t'.  e.  five  years  only  gnUhed  man,"  (John  No.  2,)  "  muka 
before  liis  death  —  addreaaed  to  a  of  bar  good-will  and  friendship.  This 
certain  Marchioness  de  Lambert,  n  son  is  favourably  known  in  England 
lady  of  fashion,  whose  splendid  as  a  Protestant  clerg}'niRn,  and  A 
hospitalities  be  therein  commemo-  learned  philologist.  ...  He  is  at  the 
latea.  He  there  thanks  lier  ladyahip  head  of  a  college  for  the  education  of 
for  having,  through  the  good-natured  yonn^  clergymen,  eatablislied  at  Strat- 
interposition  of  the  Arclibishop,  fa-  ford,  in  the  connty  of  Wnrwicli."  But 
vouredhimaosoonwithacopyof'the  this  memorandnm  contained,  as  tho 
note  respecting 'myjn-onrf/hwrr's  char-  first  sentence,  one  of  infinite  aignifi- 
ter.'"  "I  shall  preserve  with  care  tho  cance — "This  ujBCRimor*  has  been 
interesting  note  of  M.  MaJlet.  The  commnnicatcd  by  Sladame  dc  'Lam- 
charter  was  at  one  time  regulered  in  bert ! "  And  that  was  docnment 
Scotland,  as  weU  a3  in  Acadia:  bnt  VI.  Forming  tho  inscription  on  the 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  under  the  tombstoneofJohnof  Antrim,*  whom 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  box  ea  con-  it  stated  to  be  "the  best  of  husbands, 
taining  a  portion  of  the  records  of  that  tho  most  iudnlgent  of  fathers;  as  a 
Icingdom  wero  lost  dnring  a  storm  at  friend  warm,  sincere,  faithful ;  a  man 
sea;  and,  according  to  nie  akcieht  of  such  emlowments,  &c. ;  and  uni- 
lON  of  onr  family,  the  rkgi-  veraally  respected  for  his  piety  and 
1  which  this  charter  waa  be-  benevolence."  Bnt  what  was  vastly 
I  was  amongst  tho  number  of  more  to  the  purpose,  as  far  as  eon- 
thoae  that  perished  I  Sncli,  madam,  cerned  hia  deacendania,  be  was  alao 
is  all  that  I  can  eny  in  reply  to  yonr  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Alex- 
qiiestions  ;  for  it  ia  impossible,  in  this  ander !  who  was  the  fourth  son  of 
country  oflreland,  to  obtain  any  other  William  Earl  of  Sterlinel  and  "  mar- 
information  with  regard  to  tho  reg!-  ried  Mary,  eldest  daughterof  the  Rev. 
stored  charter.  I  believe  that  ny  Mr //amifcon  of  Bangor,  by  whom  he 
URAKDuoTBKR  "  [i. «,  the  first  conn-  had  issue  a  son,  Jo/in,  who  "  at  this 
tess]  "gave  the  origiicai.  charter  present  time  ia  the  Preabytcrian  mi- 
(which  i/ie  brought  from  Seotbmd,  Ulster  at  Btrotford-on-Avon,  inEng- 
u'hat  die  came  to  take  up  her  abode  in  land."  There  could  not  be  a  doubt 
Ireland)  to  her  son-in-law,  Lord  Mont-  as  to  these  facts,  seeing  that  a  certain 
ffomery,  in  order  that  he  mifflil  preserve  "Vf.  C.  Gordon,  junior,"  of  Stratford- 
it  carefidli/  in  Castle  Comber,  where  lie  on-Avon,  certified,  on  the  margin  of 
resided,  I  shall  ascertain  what  this  acopy  of  theinacrlption,  that  it  "  was 
family  liave  done  with  it ;  and  I  shall  a  faithfnl  copy  !  "  Here,  however, 
have  the  honour  of  acquainting  you  occurredasomeivhatdisagreeablefact. 
with  any  discovery  which  I  may  The  figure  "  7 "  in  tho  date,  "  Oct, 
make."  Ho  proceeded  to  give  a  re-  6th,  1723,"  was  originally  a  fignre 
markably  neat  and  succinct  account  "  8"  [i'.  e.  1823]  "mado  into  a  7." 
t)f  that  etate  of  the  pedigree  which  This  swore  Mr  Ltzars  ;  on  which  "  a 
Che  Lord  Ordinary  had  so  rnth-  juryman  asks,  Uas  there  been  an  em- 
lesaly  annihilated;  particularly  ex-  swef—A.'So,  It  has  been  a  differ- 
plainiog  that  John  of  Gartmore  (John  eat  fignre,  corrected,  and  made  into  a 
K'o.  1)  had  had  a  second  wife,  named  7.  Lord  Meadowbani. — Look  at  It 
Maxwell,  "the  mother"  of  the  com-  again,  Mr  Lizara.  Are  yon  sure  it 
tnunicative  writer.  The  benevolent  has  not  been  a  blot?  The  u-ilneis, 
nnd  indefatigable  Marchioness  dc  (having  carefully  examined  the  docu- 
Lambert  accms  to  have  poshed  her  ment  with  a  ^laaa.)— No,  my  lord,  it 
inquiries,  even  after  the  death  of  her  has  been  decidedly  a  figure.  There 
correspondent;  for  we  have,  const!-  nra  boththetopandmiddloof  afiguro 
turing  No.—  here,  my  lord." 

VII.  A  memorandum,  lliough  with-  Such  were  the  documents  indorsed 

out  signature  or  dale,  showing  that  ou  and  attached  to  the  map  of  Cana- 

"  this  lady  had  not  ccaacd  to  bestow  da ;  and  a  perusal  of  them  anggesls  a, 

on  ilie  son,"  the  Rev,  John  Alexan-  few  questions.    I-'iral,  According  to 

der,  (John  No.  3,)  "of  this  diatin-  them,  the  original  charter  of  the  7Eh 

*  See  it  in  exttmo,  ante,  p.  J3S. 
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I>ecember  IG39  was,  in  the  year  1702, 
ID  Acadia,  ^^in  the  archives  there.^^ 
How  did  it  (^et  thither,  and  why  was 
it  sent  ?    According  to  another  part 
of  the  prisoner's  case  before  the  Lord 
Ordinary,     the     iirst    Earl,     griev- 
ously dejected  by  the  death  of  three 
of  his  sons,  and  fearing,  from  the  de- 
clining health  of  two  of  the  survivors, 
that  his  honours  might,  at  no  distant 
period,  pass  to  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  family,  obtained  the  new  charter 
in  question  in  1G:#D.     This  charter 
conveyed  large  estates  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  America :  ^'  but,^*  as  Lord 
Meadowbank  obser>'ed,  ^^  while  the 
former  were  within  reach,  and  easily 
accessible,  those  in  Canada  and  the 
State  of  Maine,  being"  [then^  ut.  in 
1639,  the  original  grants  having  been 
made  in  IG26  and  1G28]  ''ui  the  hands 
of  the  Freucli,  were  altogether    out 
of  the  reach  of  the  grantees.    In  these 
circumstances,  you  are   required  to 
believe  that  the  Earl,  in  place  of  re- 
taining this  charter  in  Scotland,  and 
getting  it  recorded  and  perfected  there^ 
where  he  might  have  got  something 
by  it,  carried  it  to  Canada,  and  had 
it  recorded,  where  he  could  get  no- 
thing ;  and  where,  except  as  a  matter 
of  curio£>itv  to  men  like  Monsieur  Mai- 
let  and  his  friend  Lacroix,  it  was  alto- 
gether a  piece  of  waste  paper.  ...  I 
again  \\\\i  it  to  you,  is  it  credible  that, 
if  the  Karl  had  really  got  such  a  char- 
ter, and   hud   wished   to  chanye  the 
dMtinaiion  of   his    estates— and    we 
know  that  he  was  a  person  of  no  ordi- 
nary' tali-nts — he  would  have  omitted 
taking    means  for  preserving  in  his 
own  count rv  the  evidence  of  what  he 
had  dont'  V*'    But,  sccontiiv,  again,  the 
original  charter  was,  in  1702,  in  Nova 
Scotia.    Now,  we  have  seen  that,  in 
1723,  this  ^  original  charter*  was,  on 
the  10th  July  1723,  iu  Ireland,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Mr  Thomas  Conyers,  of 
Carluw,  who  **i)ermitted"  Mr  lloven- 
den  **  tu  .»>ee  it,  and  he  did  most  mi- 
nutely examine  the  contents :"  and  on 
the  2<)th  of  that  month,  iu  the  same 
year,  the  son  of  the  aforesaid  Conyers 
ciTtitied  that  that  charter  ''  had  been 
trusted  to  his  late  father,  in  tronble- 
sonie  time^,   by  the  deceased  Mary, 
I'uuntess  of  Mount  Alexander."    At 
tliat  time  the  fifth  Earl  was  living. 


When,  .then,  did  the  chaiter  mom 
from   Acadia   to   Scotland,  and  go 
thence  to  Ireland  ?    According  to  the 
letter  of  John  of  Antrim  on  the  map^, 
his  grandmother,  the  first  Coantesa, 
took  it  to  Ireland  to  her  son-in-law. 
Lord  Montgomery,  to  be  taken  can 
of.     That  son-in-law  died  in  I67a 
What  did  he  do  with  it  ?  Did  be  send 
it  to  Canada  ?— and  why  ?  What  were 
the  three  Earls  of  Sturliug  about,  that 
they  did  not  get  possession  of  this 
document,  the   very   foundation    of 
their  fortunes  and  honours  ?   It  gets, 
however,  to  Canada  in  1702 ;  is  back 
again,  and  in  Ireland,  at  all  events, 
in  1723  ;  and  then  gets  placed  in  un- 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  en- 
connters  queer  adventures.    It  found 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
John  Alexander,  (John  No.  3,)  mthe 
lifetime  of  tfte  Jiftk  Earl  of  Stiriing ; 
and  on  hus  death,  in  1743,  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  his  widow,  who  took  it 
to    Birmmgham  when  she  went  to 
reside  there ;  whence  it  was  stolen,  in 
1758,  by  an   emissary  of  the  then 
claimant  of  the  peerage,  William  Alex* 
ander,  who  took  it  off  to  America, 
and  cither  suppressed  or  destroyed  it, 
the  latest  trace  of  it  existuig  in  1806 
or  1812,  when  it  was  presummUj 
destroyed.     All  this  was    the   ori- 
ginal official  statement  of  his  case, 
by  the  prisoner  himself,  in  1829,  in 
the  process  of  "  pro\ing  the  tenor."  • 
ThinUy,    In   1702,    this    M.  MaUet 
speaks  of  the  charter  as  ^^  an  andsNl 
one;'^    whereas   it   was   then    only 
sixtv-three  years  old — its  date  being 
lO^O.     Fowrtkfy,  It  having  been  thus 
a  dead  letter  for  sixty-three  years, 
owing  to  the  altered  ownership  of  the 
territories  included  in  it — they  having 
become  the  nndispnted  property  of 
France,  and  so  continued  for  half  a 
century  afterwards,  namely,  till  Gene- 
ral   Wc^lTs  coufiucst  of  Quebec  in 
17(30:  yet  we  have  a  Frenchman,  in 
17(>2,  represented  as  calmly  specu- 
lating  in    the   year    1702,   without 
anything  to  suggest  such   an   idea, 
on   the  possibility  of  the  territories 
being  reconquered  from  France  by 
the  Engluh,  and  in  that  event  the 
charter  becoming  an  object  of  great 
interest !    FiflMy^  We  have  him  also 
giving  himself  very  particular  cooceni 
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with  the  limilaliom  and  family  dea-     Lattfy,    Wby  is  the  groat  shade  oT' 
tinations    of    tlie     teuurea    of    tbe     tlie  Author  of    Telemacbia  evoked? 
foreign  grantees  claiQiing  noder  this     Bimplj  to  "  auth^nHcate"  the  letter 
"  ancieRt'^  denJ  letter— then  a  mere     of  John  Alexin  dar  to  the  Mart  liionesB 
oselesB  pit^ce  of  parchment,  likely  to     Do  Lambert,   to  whom  that    letter 


attract  tha  eje  and  attention  of  was  then  on  ita  way  I  This  mach 
none  but  some  curious  aDtiqnariaD,  for  tbe  intrinsic  indication  of  genniaa- 
'Who  was.  Uiis  M,  Mallet?  There  ncsa  or  spuriousiiesa  afforded  by  tbe 
is  DO  suggestion  that  be  was  acqnaiut-  iiidoraements  on  tbe  map  of  Canada, 
ed  with  nuy  member  of  the  family,  which  we  have  hitherto  been  Con- 
or had  ever  been  concerned  in  any  sideriog.  We  have  now  to  record  a 
way  with  (Uetn.  Why,  then,  shonld  remarkable  Incident  which  occurred 
he  feci  it  necessary  to  "  take  the  at  the  trial,  in  open  Court.  As 
precaution  "  of  having  the  copy  already  staled,  one  of  tbe  two  docu- 
which  he  lifld  made  "duly  attested?"  moata  p<uUil  on  tho  back  of  tbe  map 
Who,  again,  was  Lacroix?  What  was  tbe  alleged  tombstone  inscrip- 
waa  there  i/im  to  interest  any  one  Uon,  As  tlie  map  was  lying  on  tbe 
in  France  or  America  in  the  fortanea  table  of  the  court,  owing  to  cither 
of  tbe  nuhle  Scottish  family  of  the  tbe  heat  of  the  densely  crowded 
Alexanders?  Why  was  it  to  be  Court,  or  some  other  cause,  one  of 
expected  that  "  all  tbe  world  would  the  comers  of  the  paper  on  which 
read  with  interest "  tbe  note  which  tlie  inscription  was  written  curled  np 
M.  Mallet  bad  so  (jnietly  written  on  a  little— jnat  far  enough  to  diacloae 
bis  map,  and  theo  committed  it  to  some  writing  audemoaih  it,  od  the 
hia  bureau?  SixtUy,  lu  1702,  and  back  of  the  map.  On  tbe  ailentiou 
1706,  and  1707,  Acadia  was  in  the  of  tbe  Solicitor-General  being  direct- 
bands  of  tbe  French,  and  cosae-  ed  to  the  Dircnmataoce,  he  imme- 
quently  its  archives  or  registers  were  diately  applied  to  tbe  Court  for  its 
under  their  control ;  and  a  copy  of  permission  to  Mr  Lizars,  tbe  eminent 
any  instrQuicnt  deposited  there  could  engraver,  then  present,  to  detach 
be  easily  obtained.  Why,  then,  was  from  the  map  the  paper  on  which  the 
not  the  command  of  Louis  XV.  tombstone  inscription  was  wrilleii. 
obeyed,  and  a  copy  procured  for  his  Having  been  duly  Bwom,  he  with- 
Majcsty?  Again,  what  became  of  drew  for  thnt  purpose,  and  soon 
the  solemnly -attested  copy  spoken  of  afterwards  returned,  having  executed 
by  M.  Mallet,  Lacroix,  and  St  his  mission  very  skilfnlly,  witbont 
Estienne?  No  account  whatever  is  injury  to  either  paper.  That  on 
piven  of  it,  nor  any  reason  wby  It  which  the  inscription  was  written 
was  necessary  to  set  such  store  by  a  proved  to  be  itselfa  portion  of  another 
brief  epitome  of  one  or  two  of  the  copy  of  the  msp  of  Canada,  and  tbe 
clauses  to  be  found  in  that  copy  I  writing  which  it  covered  waa  as 
Why,  therefore,  was  the  "  Note  "  of  foilowj,  but  in  French : — 
M.  fttallct  so  "precious,"  when  those  "  There  has  just  iHjen  shown  to 
interested  in  tlie  matter  to  which  it  me  a  letter  of  Fenelon,  written  in 
related  conid  have  so  easily  seen  tbe  l(i98,  having  reference  to  this  grand- 
original  of  which  it  spoke,  and  son  of  Lord  Stirling,  who  was  in 
obtained  a  verbatim  copy  of  tho  Franco  during  that  year,  and  with 
whole?  Tbe  "  Note"  of  M.  Mallet  regard  to  whom  he  expresses  himself 
might,  indeed,  bo  precloua  in  the  om  follows ; — '  I  request  that  you  will 
eyes  of  Ills  suddeuly-bcrenved*  snr-  see  this  amiable  and  good  Inshman, 
vivors  aa  an  autograph  memento  of  Mr  John  Alexander,  whoso  acquaint- 
tbcir  deceased  friend,  but  not  other-  auce  [  made  some  years  ago.  He  is 
wise.  Stventlili/,  Wby  should  there  a  man  of  real  merit,  and  whom  every 
be,  in  1707,  in  tho  family  of  John  of  one  sees  with  pleasnro  at  Coari,  and 
Antrim,  a  tradition,  and  that,  too,  in  the  best  circles  of  tbe  capital." 
an  "andent"  one — i.  e.,  forty  or  These  were  the  initials,  aa  tar  as 
fifty  years  old — concerning  the  loss  they  are  legible,  "  E.  Sh."  This  was 
of  the  record  of  a  copy  of  the  represented  by  the  Solicitor- General 
charter,  v/ien  the  original  was  In  as  palpably  an  Incohate  abortive 
...7            -^  jjjg  archives  of  Acadia?  forgery;     and    Lord    Meadowbank 
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pointed  out  to  the  jury  the  evident 
and  partially  succcssfal  effort  which 
had  been  made  to  tettr  off  that 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  map  on 
which  the  above  had  been  written. 
That  effort  failing,  said  he,  "the 
only  precaution  that  remained  to 
prevent  its  appearing  was  to  cover 
it  over;  for  which  purpose  the 
parties  used  the  inscription.  But 
then  the  apprehension  of  its  appear- 
ing, if  the  map  were  held  between  the 
light  and  the  eye,  seems  to  have 
come  across  the  minds  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  operation,  and  hence, 
with  a  very  singular  degree  of  fore- 
sight, expcrtness,  and  precaution, 
they  used  for  their  cover  that  by 
which  the  eye  of  the  inquirer  might 
be  misled  in  his  investigation;  for 
you  have  seen  that  the  lines  and 
wonls  of  the  map  forming  the  back 
of  the  inscription  were  exactly  such 
as  would  naturally  fall  in  with  those 
on  i\\ii  front  of  the  map  of  Canada, 
from  which  the  extract  from  the  pre- 
tended letter  of  Fenelon  had  refused 
to  be  separated.  Accordingly  the 
invention,  it  would  appear,  had 
pi*oved  hitherto  most  successful;  for 
though  this  map  has  been  examined 
over  and  over  again  by  persons  of 
the  first  skill  and  talent,  and  scru- 
tinised with  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion, the  writing  which  was  thus 
covered  up  escaped  detection,  till, 
by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  Court- 
house yesterday,  or  some  other  cause 
of  a  similar  nature,  a  corner  of  the 
inscription  separated  from  the  map, 
and  revealed  to  our  observation  that 
which  was  hidden  below,  (icntle- 
men,  it  is  for  you  to  consider  the 
tfftct  of  this  n-velation ;  but  1  must 
fairly  tdl  you,  that,  in  the  whole 
course  cf  my  experience,  I  have 
never  seen  more  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  than  has  hereby  been 
unexpectedly  afforded,  of  the  pro- 
gress (»f  a  palpable  and  impudent 
forgery/'  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  those  observations  against  the 
time  when  we  apprise  him  of  the 
fmding  of  the  jury.  The  reason 
suggested  by  Lnni  >readowbank  for 
the  abandonment  and  concealment  of 
this  sub- inscription  was,  that  it  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  acquire 
^•rcdit  from  any  one,  as  Fenelon  was 
therein  made  to  speak  as  if  he  were  a 


courtier,  familiar  with  the  gay  scenes 
of  the  coort  and  the  capital ;  whereas 
it  was  notorious  that  ho  lived  more  at 
his  diocese  than  at  Paris.  Mr  Lizars 
stated  that  this  newly  discovered  writ- 
ing did  not  resemble  that  of  the  letter 
signed  **  John  Alexander.**  "  How  the 
Crown  counsel  would  have  chuckled,*^ 
said  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  the  jary, 
**  if  the  marvellous  new  discovery 
had  resembled  that  of  Mallet  or 
Alexander!**  And  that  was  his 
only  remark  on  the  subject  To  us 
the  handwriting  of  these  three  manu- 
scripts appears  certainly  different: 
all  those  on  the  map,  indeed,  appear 
different ;  but  an  obvious  suggestion 
occurs,  that,  if  they  were  really  for- 

geries,  those  perpetrating  them  may 
ave  taken  the  precaution  of  employ- 
ing distinct  writers.  Let  us  now  come 
to  the  ertrinsic  evidence,  to  determine 
the  genuineness  or  spnrionsness  &t 
these  multifarious  writmgs.  First,  as 
to  the  ink  and  character  of  the  writ- 
ings. Two  eminent  French  witnesses, 
(&IM.  Teulet,  joint-secretary  of  tho 
archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  Jacobs,  geographical  engraver 
attached  to  tho  Institute  of  France  at 
Paris)  peculiarly  conversant  with  the 
art  of  making  J^-MmiYet  of  ancient 
writings,  solemnly  and  confidently 
pronounced  their  opinions  that  all  the 
documents  on  the  back  of  the  map 
were  false,  that  they  were  written 
with  ink  generally  used  for  that  pur- 
pose— viz.,  a  composition  of  China 
ink,  yellow  and  carmine,  or  red ;  and 
the  paper  afforded  visible  indications 
of  little  red  splashings,  or  spottlngs, 
the  result  of  accidents  in  using  that 
composition. 

"  Q.—'  M.  Teulet,  from  what  yon 
know,  arc  you  of  opinion  that  these 
writings  on  the  back  of  the  map  are 
authentic  writings  of  the  dates  they 
bear?* 

**  A. — *  I  have  considered  them ; 
and  say,  on  my  conscience,  that  all 
the  writings  on  the  back  of  that  map 
are  false.* 

"  Q.— To  M.  Jacobs.—*  Forming  a 
judgment  from  the  ink  alone,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  writing  itself,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  these  are  gennine 
or  false  documents— docnmen Is  of  the 
dates  they  bear?' 

''  A,  —  '  I  should  think  then 
false.*  ** 
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Mr  Lizars  al^o  atated  that  "  there  proved  beyond  all  posBible  doubt  at 

was  a  rerj  great  resemblance  bctwcea  the  trial,  that  Oie  ihop  on  which  Iheu 

the  ink  ia  the  nritiog  signed   '  Pli.  varioia  iadursemctita  were  arilten^  teas 

Mallet '  and  the  letter  signed  '  John  positictly  not  in  eiulatce  till  eleven 

Ale-\ander,'  and  it  waa  '  Uko  common  years    ajierwards — vit.,    1 718 ;    and, 

water  point.'"     lie  sftid  that  "  if  he  moreover,   that  Biahop    FlerJiier  had 

were  to  make  any  conjecture,  it  would  died  in  1711,  and  Archbithop  Feneion 

be  that  the  ink  was  composed  of  sepiB  in   1715?     Proof  so  complete    and 

and  amber."    But  on  being  asked —  crashing  as  that  establishing  these 

"Suppose  tha  ink  wore  made  of  a  fads,  scarcely  ever  before  cauio  under 

mixture  of  Cljina  ink,  yelloiv,  and  ournoticA;andthecircumBtancewhich 

carmine,  might  the  cormiue  come  out  bad  led  to  thld  result  would  have 

at  the  edge?"    lie  answered — "It  ensnared  the  most  cautiously  astute 

would  be  sure  to  do  it ;  a  buugler  into  the  belief,  that  the  true  dale  of 

only  would  oeo  such  a  misture,  as  the  map''8  coming  into  existence  was 

the  carmine  would  certainly  precipi-  that  which  it  appeared  to  bear— viz., 

tatc;  it  were  much  better  to  use  sepia  1703 — and  with  relation  lo,  and  iu 

and  amber."    This  gcntlemau    also  consistency  with  which,  all  the  above 

Slated  that    he    had  compared    t!ia  Ave  dates  had  evidently  been  selected, 
writings  on  the  back  of  the  map  with        Gaillaume  de  I'lale  wns  the  great- 

those    of  the    prisoner    and  Mode-  est  Freuch  geographer  of  his  day,  and 

moiselle  le  Normaud,  but  fonnd  no  his  maps  were  held  in  the  highest 

resemblance  between  them.    Ho  also  repute  for  their  accuracy  and  beauty, 

stated,  that  he  thouglit  the  writings  Amongst  others  was  a  very  elaborate 

in  question  genuine,  and  written  in  a  one  of  Canada ;  and  the  copy  of  that 

natural,  not  a  feigned  baud.  on  which  the  memorable  indorsements 

We  come   now,  however,  to    an  were  made  bore  (he  following  printed 

astounding  fact,  rendering  all  such  description,  or   title,  on    the  back, 

speculations  and  surmises  superflnons.  Wo  give  it  verbatim  et  literatim,  and 

It  will  have. been  obson'ed  that  all  beg  particular  attention  to  the  vacant 

the  writings  on  the  back  of  the  map,  space  following  the  name  Gaillaume 

by  Mallet,  Estienne,  John  Alexander,  Be    I'Isle,    which    Is    indicated    by 

Bishop    Flechier,     and    Archbishop  brackets,   and  the  italic  worda  "  tt 

Feneion,  bore  date  in  the  years  1706  Premier  Geographe  du  Roy  "  in  the 

and  1T07  ;  that  of  Mallet  only  being  line  bnt  one  following,  and  which  i. 


"  Cirta 

Du  CiuiikJi 

□Q  de  la, 

Nob  Telle  Franco 

et  lies  Ducouvcrtes  qui  ;  ont  ^ti5  faites 

Urcsief  atir  plusieurb  Ob^rrations 

et  ear  ud  grund  uombre  de  R^tiosa  imprimfes  oa  manuEditeB 

Par  Guillauiae  I>«  I'Ide  [  ) 

de  1'  Academle  Ilojale  ■ 

et  Prtmier  Otograph: 

oliei  I'AutBuc  Bur  1b  Qua!  do  I'llorloge  a  I'Aiglo  d'Or 
arec  FiiTilege  de  sa  MaJ"  pour  £D  bur 
1703." 
Tlio  date  at  the  foot,  "  1703,"  and     tiou,  from  which  dated  the  twenty 
which    had    so    cruelly    misled    the     years"  copyright  granted  by  the  king 
gentlemen  who  prepared  the  indorse-     as  above  stated.    Wben  that  impres- 
mcnts  on  the  mnp,  was  the  date,  not     sionof  the  map  was  originally  printed, 
of  the  publication  of  that  edition  of    in  the  year   170;!,  the  printed  title 
the  map,  but  of  the  original  publica-     varied  from  the  above,  by  having  the 
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word  "  Geoffrapke  **  occopjing  the 
vacant  space  above  -  contained  in 
brackets ;  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
line  **  et  premier  Geographe  du  Roy^^^ 
80  evidently  interposed  subsequently 
between  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent lines.  And  the  fact  was,  that 
on    the    24th  August    1718,   fifteen 


[May, 

such  a  subject,  that  they  btd  ewe- 
fully  examined  the  map  in  question^ 
and  that,  till  the  24th  August  1719, 
there  never  was  a  map  of  De  TlaU 
thrown  off  having  on  its  face  the  title 
of  ^*  Premier  G^graphe  du  Rol ; "  but 
that,  after  that  date,  this  designation 
was  invariably  added  to  his  name ; — 


years  after  the  original  publication  of    and  though  the  period  of  printing 


the  map,  Dc  TIslc  had  received  the 
high  appointment  of  *^  Prrmier  Geo- 
graphe du  lioi.'^  M.  Teutet,  one  of 
the  kcei)er8  of  the  *^  Register  of  the 
Secretary  of  State"  in  France,  a 
''register  of  the  greatest  possible 
authenticity,"  —  "  the  only  regiister 
of  authentic  documents  in  which  the 
commission  of  Guillaume  De  TIslo 
could  be  found,"  produced  an  *^  ex- 
tract made  after  the  most  authentic 
manner  in  France,  certified  by  the 
keeper  of  the  register,  and  by  the  seal 
of  the  archives  of  France," — an  *'  ex- 
tract which  would  have  all  pos- 
sible authenticity  in  a  court  of  justice 
in  France,"  and  which  extract  M. 
TeuU't  'Miad  compared  twice  over, 
word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter, 
with  t!ie  record,"  and  swore  that  **  it 
was  correct."  The  extract  was  as 
follows : — 

'^  Du  vingt  quatro  Aoust  mil  sept 
cent  dix  liuit 

**  IJrovet  de  Premier  Geographe  du 
Key  pour  I  S'.  De  I'lsle."  The  entry 
runs  thus  in  English  : — 

"  This  dntf  (21th  August  1718)  the 
kin^'  iH'ing  in  Paris,  having'  authentic 
prouis  of  the  profound  erudition  of  the 
S.  (ruillaumo  de  PIslo,  of  the  Rnyal 
Acadantf  of  ScivnasMi  the  great  num- 
ber of  ;;eo;;niphical  works  which  he  has 
cxcoutLMl  tor  his  Majesty's  use,  and 
which  liavo  been  received  with  gene- 
ral approbation  by  the  public,  his 
Maj«'.sty,  by  the  advice,''  v^x.  <tc., 
*'  wisliin^  to  attach  him  more  particu- 
larly to  liis  M  ij'^ty's  service  by   a 


later  than  1718,  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  the  original  date  of  the  map, 
1703,  in  order  to  secure  the  copyright ; 
because  the  privilege  of  printing  it,  aft 
recited  on  the  map,  extended  to  only 
twenty  years  from  the  time  of  the 
map  being  originally  pnblisbed. 
Thus  was  cleariy  and  most  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  erasure  of  the 
word  ^'  G^graphe"  after  the  name  of 
Guillaume  de  ITsle,  and  the  contem- 
poraneous  interpolation  of  the  new 
title  of  dignity — Premier  geographe  dm 
Roy— between  the  next  line  and  the 
one  following.  All  the  three  witnesses 
(MM.  Teulet,  Jacobs,  and  l^Ir 
Lizars)  swore,  and  gave  conclusive 
reasons  for  doing  so,  that  the  same 
copper^)late  was  used  in  making  the 
engravmgs — that  De  Tlsle  was  in  the 
habit  of  retouching  his  plates,  and 
making  alterations  in  them  from  time 
to  time ;  and  great  numbers  of  his 
plates  were  produced,  showing  thai, 
in  the  maps  dated  anterior  to  1718,  the 
words  '*  Premier  Gdographe  dn  Roy  *• 
were  interjHfiated ;  and  in  the  one 
before  the  court,  the  interpolated  line 
was  much  *'  fresher  "  than  the  rest  of 
the  inscription.  In  those  subsequent 
to  17 IH  there  was  no  such  interpola- 
tion, the  words  being  always  regular 
with  the  other  part  of  the  title."  In 
addition  to  this,  it  was  proved,  that 
the  word  ^' G(>ogr.iphe"  had  been 
mechanically  effaced  from  the  copper ; 
for,  on  carefully  examining  the  under 
side  of  the  copper,  there  were  **  evident 
traces  of  hammering,  which  had  been 


title  ot  li«>noiir,  which  may  procure     done  to  fill  up  the  spaces  where  the 
him  :it  tlic  miuii'  timo  the  moans  of    wonis  had  l)een  effaced."     Nothing 


L-oiitinniu:;  wttrks  of  such  nseful- 
nf<^,  Ikis  tlt'ctiired,  an<i  declares, 
wishes,  and  imijoIih,  that  the  said 
S.  dc  VIUW'  \ie  hfwrfunrurd  [*  1>0RKS- 
NAVAM ']  his  lirst  geographer/'  i^c. 
i^io.  This  appointment  was  si;j;ned 
by  the  king,  and  countersigned  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
dL-^tinttly  ^w*^m  by  M.  Teulet  and 
M.  Jiicobs,  than  whom  there  could 
not  have  been  higher  authorities  on 


could  be  more  luciil  and  deci-^ive  than 
the  evidence  given  by  the  eminent  M. 
Teulet  on  these  points;  the  result 
being  a  downright  demonstration,  as 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted 
of  demonstration,  that  the  copy  of  the 
map  in  question  couM  not  have  been, 
ana  was  not,  in  existence,  till  after 
the  24th  August  1718.  The  prisoner's 
counsel,  foarfidly  pressed  by  these 
considerations,  frankly — but  neces- 
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sarilj— admitted,  that  "  if  the  map     map  of  1703.    It  wa«  procured  by  me 
i  till  1718,  the     atter  conaidenible  March.     He  came 


VTitings  on  It  purporting  to  be  dateil  to  my  shop  no  more  aft«r  getting  that 

prior  to  1718  were  forgerie;^."     But  map.    It  was  similar  to  this  [the  one 

be  contended  that,  though  "he should  ia  question].  There  were  no  writings 

be  asliamed  to  deny  that  there  were  tlien  on  tlie  back  of  it.    He  did  not 

strong  Ttatota  for  sapposrng  the  fact  explain  who  he  was,  nor  say  why  he 

to  be  so,  there  was  not  conebiiiBe  wished  to  have  that  map.     He  in- 

evidence  that  the  copy  of  the  map  in  quired  chiefly  fcr  a  map  of  I70.S. 
question   wae    not    in  esistence  till         "  Q. — '  Have  you  teen  Ihepriioner 

1718;  for  the  Crown  had  not  proved  befiyref 
a   search   of  the   Records  of  France         "  X.—'  Yes.' 
prior  to  1718,   and  it  might  Iw,  that        "  Q. — '// im*  no(  Ae*' 
Che  commisaiOD  which  haS  been  pro-        "A. — ^  No,  Sir.'"' 

Ted,  was  not  the  Jint  in  favour  of  What  a  moment  for  the  prisoner ! 
Ue  I'lalo  —  there  might  have  been  a        In  a  letter  written  to  the  prisoner 

previona  one."  "  Bnt  this,"  eaid  Lord  by  Mademoiselle  Le  Nonnand,  dated 

A [cailowbanli,  unanswerably,  "wasa  Paris,  6th  Jannary  1839,  occnrs  the 

etran^'e  supposition,  rcfnted  by  the  following  passage,  (read  in  evidence 

patent  proved  before  the  jury.     Had  at  tlie  trial)  which  may  possibly  re- 

auy^nrrnrrr^ontesisled,  it  must  have  tate  to  the  facts  above  deposed  to. 

been  there  referred  to ;  notice  of  it  "     .     .     .    Senlement  on  a  deeowtrt 

could  not  have  been  omitted."    One  Ihomnte  rtu  Quai  ;oa  veut  le  fait* 

other  suggestion  was  olTered,  faintly,  partir  pour  I'Ecosee ;    tl  declare  qD6 

from  a  sense  of  its  hopelesaoess ;  that  voiii  18  mols  ii  areniln  nne  Carte  du 

the  alterations  on  the  title  of  the  map,  Canada  a  nn  Anglais,  qui  plnsienrs 

might  have  been  ctfccled  by  the  use  fois  est  venu  chez  lui,  on  Ini  a  dit :  le 

of  double  plates;  the  additional  line  reconnaitrlea-vons ?  ^e  b  erou." 
having  been  inserted  by  a  second  Im-        Finally.  M.  Tenlct  proved  that  Fe- 

pression  on  the  »ame  thett  of  paper,  ncloo,  ArchbisbcpofCambrayidiedat 

Snch  a  procofls,  however,  could  not  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7tb 

havee^>(«dthe  word"Geographe,"or  February  1715,  by  the  following  ex- 

effecied  the  changes  which  appeared  amined  extract  from  the  Register  ol 

in  the  statement  of  De  I'lsle's  resi-  the  Chapter  of  Cambray — "  Frria  2, 

deuce  —  the  words  "  i  I'Aigle  d'Or"  die  vii   JaiiuariV  1715- — Hodie   etrca 

beiog  manifestly  engraved  on  the  site  tpiintam  matutinam  obiit  Ulustriitamtf 

of  only  partially- obliterated  previous  Dominug  Franaxeus  fit  Salignae  de  la 

letters.     That  this,  in  point  of  fact,  Molhe  Feaelon,  Are/iiepiseopia  el  Dta 

]iad  been  the  process,  was  distinctly  Ctmi«ratxaiU,  sacri  Itrrniani  Empaii 

sworn  to  by  those  who  had  seen  the  Prineep»,    Comes   Camemcemi*,    etc. 

•irifrinal  plate.     Before  quilting  this  Reguietcat  in  pace."  f 
partof  the  case,  we  shall  quote  a  very        The  death  of  Flechier,  Bishop  of 

critical  section  of  the  evidence  given  Niames,  in  1711,  was  also  proved  by 

by  the  Crown  —  that  of  Pierre  Fran-  M.  Teniet,  who  produced  an  examined 

■jois  Joseph  Leguix,  a  print  and  map  copy  of  letters  patent  for  the  instal- 

RClicr  at  Paris,  whom  the  prisoner's  lation  of  tbe  snccessor  of  Flechier, 

counsel  made  a  very  deaperal*  elTort  dated  the  26th  February  1711 ;    and 

to  exclude  from  the  witness-box.  He  one  of  the  witnesses,  M.  de  Pages, 

said,  "  My  print-shop  Is  in  the  Qnai  stated  that  the   Bishop  died  In  the 

Voltairo.  Paris.     I  remember  m  the  year  1710.     Notwitlistanding,  how- 

icinler  of  1836-7  a  person  coming  fre-  ever,  this  evidence,  M.  de  Pages,  (a 

quentif  to  my  shop  in  search  of  mapa.  nephew  of  the  Marqais  de  Valfbnr, 

I  think  be  was  Hn  Eogiishman.    The  and  attached  to  the  Historical  depart' 

maps   he   sought  for   were   maps  of  ment  in  the  King's  Library,  and  poa- 

Cannda,     Ue  came  during  the  length  sessing  some  little  famQiarity  with 

of  five  or  six  weeks.     I  sold  him  ancient  mannscripte,)  having  brought 

several  maps  of  Canada,     He  wished  over  some  alleged  writings  of  Lonis 

to  get  one  map  of  a  particular  date,  the  XV.  and  Flechier,  said  "that  the 

It  icit  ihr  dale  of  llQfi.     I  Bold  him  a  writing  on    the    map    attributed  to 

•  Swinlon,  pp.  US-*,  +  Id.,  App.  Iriii.  J 
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Louis  was  exactly  like  the  specimena 
of  hU  writing  which  the  witness  had 
brought ; "  and  of  that  attributed  to 
Flechier  he  %aid,  *^  I  think  it  is  the 
same  as  the  writing  of  his  which  I 
produce."  On  this,  one  of  the 
Judges  (Lord  Moncrietf)  put  this 
acute  question : — 

•*  Q. — '  If  you  were  assured  that 
that  map  had  no  existence  till  1718, 
would  you  still  say  that  the  writing 
on  it  was  Flecbier's  ?  * 

'*  A,  —  *  Wherever  it  might  be 
placed,  I  find  it  conformable  to  the 
writing  of  Flechier.* 

Lord  Moncriclf  to  the  Interpreter, — 
Remind  him  that  he  said  Flechier 
ccai«od  to  be  Hishop  of  Xismes  in 
1710,  and  then  asjk  him  the  question 
again.     [This  was  done.] 

'^4. — '  It  would  be  not  the  less  like.*'* 

Lord  Mcadowbank,  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  passing,  regarded  the 
writings  brought  over  by  ^L  de  Pages 
as  ^^  important,**  and  handed  them  to 
the  jury,  on  their  retiring  to  consider 
their  verdict. 

The  signatures  of  Louis,  Fenelon, 
and  Flechier  were  attempted  to  be 
proved  also  by  certificates  from 
AL  Daunou,  M.  Villenave,  and  other 
eminent  French  antiquaries  ;  but  as 
they  were  living,  such  certificates 
were  of  course  rejected.  If  these 
writings,  then,  were  forgeries,  they 
must  have  been  most  skilfully  execu- 
ted ;  and,  in  fact,  the  (juestion  as  to 
their  genuineness  or  spuriousness  ex- 
cited—as we  learn  from  MrSwiuton, 
— great  interest  and  much  discussion 
in  Paris.  It  may  also  be  here  mention- 
ed, as  a  somewhat  singular  circum- 
stance, that,  a  few  years  previously  to 
this  trial — as  we  also  learn  from  Mr 
Swinton— a  series  of  portraits  and 
autographs  of  illustrious  Frenchmen, 
published  by  Delpech,  (Quai  Voltaire, 
ParisO  contained  fac-gimiies  of  the 
writing  of  Louis  XV.,  Fenelon,  and 
Flechier,  exactly  resembling  the 
writings  on  the  map  attributed  to 
them  ; — and  in  the  specimen  given  in 
that  work  of  the  writing  of  Louis 
XV..  uhicii  was  taken  from  the  cul- 
loctiun  of  M.  Villenave  abo\e-meu- 
tioned,  occur  the  very  tufo  rxprcssionM, 
and  simHiirly  gfte/ltd,  which  are  found 
on  the  map — '^  les  c^rconstances  pre- 
sentes'*  —  and    **  orcgrnale.**      Mr 


[Maj, 

Swinton  speaks  of  this  ooiDcidence  as 
^^  remarkable ;  **  bat  to  oa  it  appears 
not  at  ail  so.  What  is  easier  than  to 
conceive  that,  if  the  writlnf^s  oa  the 
map  were  forgeries,  the  fabncator  had 
before  him  at  the  time  these  very  fac- 
similes, and  astutely  determined  to 
introduce  the  expressions  in  qncstion, 
with  the  peculiar  spoiling? 

Let  us  now  recur  for  a  moment  to 
the  excerpt  charter  of  the  7th  Feb- 
ruary 1639.  On  the  assumption  that 
it  was  a  forgery — what  becomes  of  the 
writings  on  the  map  of  De  flde^ 
They  then  speak  of—are  bottomed  on 
— a  document  of  which  there  Is  do 
earthly  trace  whatever,  except  in  a 
forged  extract!  If  the  excerpt  be 
annihilated,  so  is  the  charter !  And 
if  so, — in  the  name  of  holy  trath  and 
ordinary  common  sense,  how  comes  it, 
but  by  a  double  forgery,  that  we  find 
on  the  map  of  De  Tlsle,  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  1837,  all  the  essenticU 
elements  of  that  cfuu-ter,  as  far  as  sof- 
ficed  to  farther  the  interests  of  the 
prisoner— viz.,  the  altered  destination 
of  the  titles  and  property,  set  forth 
verbatim  et  litenUim^  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  forged  excerpt? 
*^  How,  but  through  the  evidence  of  one 
in  the  possession  of  this  flint  foi^gery 
of  the  charter,**  asked  the  Solicitor- 
General,*  *^  could  the  persons  who 
executed  the  second  arrive  at  snch 
a  close  and  perfect  correspondence 
with  the  terms  and  effect  of  the  former, 
as  has  been  exhibit^  tbroagh  the 
whole  contents  of  the  last  ?*^ 

The  prisoDer*s  counsel  said,  in  de* 
fence  to  this  serious  section  of  the 
charge-- the  map  is  not  pretended  to 
have  been  forged;  nor  is  the  date 
''  1703  **  false.  Who  Ph.  Mallet,  or 
Caron  Si.  Estienne,  was,  "at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  thfarty 
years,  no  one  could  teU.**  Flechier 
was  alive  in  1707,  and  therefiupo 
might  have  written  the  note  attri- 
buted to  him  .in  that  year,  and  9/(i 
with  Fenelon.  ^'Now,  gentlemeo," 
said  Mr  Robertson,  "  what  is  the  case 
of  the  Crown  on  the  map  ?  I  think  it 
vests  entirely  on  the  appointment  of 
De  risle  as  premier  gtograpke  dm 
if»iV*  which  was  unqaestionably  tho 
true — the  inevitable— issue  on  whidi 
to  put  the  case ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
contend,  on  grounds  which  we  hare 
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already  mdicated  ia  passing,  that  the  him,  the  yonng  gentleman  iustantl; 
CrowQ  had  not  established  the  act  of  took  it  Co  his  solicitors ;  and  artcr  an 
forgery,  by  clear,  irrefragable,  irre-     exciting  colloquy  as    to  what    this 

aistible  proof.  packet  might  contain,  (the  idea  never 

What,  then,  snys  the  conaidei'ate     occnrring  to  him,  that  it  would  be  the 

I'cadcr,  wc  ask,  as  ive  did  in  the  for-  proper  formal  course  to  send  it  off  to 

mer  ioslaace — were  these  writings  on  hla  parent  according  to  ita  address,) 

the  map  of  Canada — any  or  all  of  it  ia  airaaged  that  ibey  shonld  go  on 
them — geaoine  or  sparions?  the  ensuing    raoruiog  to    a    notary 

III.  TuE  De  PoRquBT  Packet.  pnbUc,  and  open  the  packet  in  his 
With  every  disposition  to  treat  this  presence  1  This  was  done ;  on  which 
item  of  evidence  with  the  gravity  and  they  discovered  the  interesting  docu- 
impartialitybe^ttlng  quasi -jndicialin-  meut  above  referred  to,  explaining 
vcstigation,  we  acknowledge  fccliDg  the  thell  of  the  packet  which  it  ac- 
cxtreme  dllBcnlty  in  doing  so.  To  us,  companied,  cased  in  parchment,  sealed 
asEnglishlewyers.intensewonldseenj  with  three  black  seals,  "evidently," 
the  simplicity  of  those  expecting  any  said  the  yoang  Alexander,  in  his 
rational  i)eiug  to  glre  credit  for  an  letter  to  the  prisoner,  "  my  grand- 
instant  to  the  contents  of  this  aston-  father's  seals  —  not  like  those  u'e 
ishiug  packet,  m  genuine.  Two  h.xve  "—and  with  the  following  words, 
months  after  the  judgment  of  the  also  instantly  recognised  as  being 
lord  Ordinary,  pointing  ont  the  fatal  in  his  graudfather'a  handwriting, 
flaw  in  the  prisoner's  pedigree — (via.,  on  the  packet— "  .Some  of  my  wife'i 
the  non-proof  of  two  particular  steps  Jamili/ papers  " — that  wife  being  the 
in  (hat  pedigree — that  John  No.  prisoner's  mother,  Hannah,  danghter 
3  descended  from  John  No.  2,  and  of  John  No.  3  (the  Rev.  John 
the  latter  from  John  No.  1.)  a  sensitive  Alexander,)  the  "person  of  snch 
and  conscientions  thief  died — vie.  In  great  humility,  and  so  peifectly  nn- 
March  1837 — in  the  exact  nick  of  ostentatious,"  according  to  her  dangb- 
time,  having  kept  by  him  till  that  ter's  statement,]:  "  that  she  did  not 
sad  event  a  packet  which  he  had  takenponheraolfthotitleofCounteBS, 
purloined  from  his  employer  in  1798*  though  she  often  told  her  children 
i.e,/or/oriyy«(r»;  and  which  packet  that  they  had  noble  blood  in  their 
contained  four  family  documents,  of  veins  -,^that  she  had  two  brothers, 
\ital  moment,  applying  themselves  '  Jo/m '  and  '  Benjamin,'  who  had 
with  miracnlous  exactness  to  the  fully  intended  assnming  their  peerage 
deficiency  in  the  pedigree  aforesaid!  honours,  bntfortheirprematnredeath 
We  are  here  stating  shortly,  but  cor-  — unmarried!  —  whereby  she,"  the 
rectly,  the  effect  of  a  docnment  nnder  lady  aforesaid,  "  believed  herself  the 
thia  head  of  the  charge,  set  forth  in  last  of  the  family  of  Alexander  who 
the  indictment.  That  docnment  we  were  entitled  to  be  EarlsofStulingl" 
gave  verbatim  in  our  last  Number.f  The  sheet  of  paper  accompanying  this 
Slcssrs  De  Forquet,  London  book-  mystic  parchment  packet  had  a  black 
sellers,  receivednpacketby  thopenny  border,  "owing  to  the  death  of  the 
post,  on  opening  which  they  found  tliiefl"— who  "had  never  dared  to 
one  addressed  to  Lord  Stirling,  accom-  break  the  seals  " — the  threefold  seals 
pauied  by  a  note  from  a  "  Mrs.  Innes  of  the  packet — "  which  necoonts  for 
Sm'jth,"  (of  whom  no  one  has  hitherto  the  admirable  state  of  preservation" 
seen,  heard,  or  known  anything  what-  in  which  the  contents  were  after  this 
e\-er,)  requesting  them  to  send  it  to  forty  years'  interval  1 1!  §  This  inner 
his  lordship ;  whose  son  happening  packet  the  modest  notary  felt  to  be 
in  the  month  of  April  1837— i.  e.,  a  of  too  solemn  a  character  to  be  opened 
few  weeks  after  the  opportone  death  in  his  presence ;  and  recommended  its 
of  the  mysterious  thief — to  cali*bt  being  taken  for  that  purpose  to  a 
Messrs  De  Porqnet,  they  gave  bira  functionary  of  commensurate  solem- 
the  packet  addressed  to  his  father,  nity — to  wit,  a  proctor, ||  No  sooner 
Instead  of  at  once  forwarding  it  to  said  than  done :  away  they  went  to 

*  Antf,  pp.  466,  J80.  +  Anlt,  p.  480.  J  Anlf,  p.  J67. 

S  Antf,  pp.  4S1-3.  II  p.  Swinton,  2G3. 
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the  proctor,  with  whom  they  were 
doseted  five  hoars;  and  in  whose 
presence  —  and  that  ^^  of  four  wit- 
neaees  " — the  young  gentleman  ven- 
tnred  to  cat  the  parchment  over  the 
middle  black  seal — and  there  appeared 


foor  endosores  which  oomideldij  set- 
tled the  bnsiness  in  frnvoor  A  the 
daimant  of  the  Sthrling  peerage. 
Never  was  anything  so  beantifdl  fai 
aptitude.  Fini^  was  a  geuMlogical 
tree — thus 


**  Joair, 

Eldwt  Bon,  born  at 

Dublin,  1736.  heir 

to  the  mu  amd  tt- 

tout  {I ) 


B«NJAMI]f, 

Second   Son, 

bora  ftl  Dnbttn 

ial7S7. 


Maut, 
EMctt  Dftugbter, 
bom  ftt  DubUn, 

17SS. 


HAinfAB, 

Socood  Dui^tor, 

bom  at  DttbUniB 

174L 


JOHX, 

Sixth  Bari  qf  SUHinff, 

{tkjurt.i  dM  at  Dublin, 

Nut.   Ut,  1743,  barM 

then. 


BCart, 
EldMt  Dunihtar, 
bom    1683.  dM 
unmarriod. 


BLIlABIna, 

bore  10Bo«  qIm 
1711,  hning  U- 


JOHW, 

Married  Mabt  IfAMiLTo;! 
of  Bangor;  sfttied  at  An- 
trim/ after  living  wtnnp 
peart  in  Gtrmanpi  DM 
1712.    BuzM  at  Nawtown. 


Javkt, 
owljf  tm'nifHmff  dUU 

Oanman//J 


"Part 
or  tha  Oanealoffical  Tree 

ofUia 

Alaxandan  of  Manstry, 

Earla  of  Stirlinft  in  Hcotloud, 

ahnrimt 

only  the  Fourth  and  nott-exieting 

hraneh  (/) 

Kaduoad  to  pocket  iIm,  from  tha 

Lanra  Fmblaxonad  Tree  in  tha 

poaiawion  of  Mr*  Alcxnndar, 

of  Kin^St.,  Bfmi. 

By  ma, 

Thomas   Campbell, 

AprU  15,  17SV." 


Jonx, 

Fourth  Bon— marry'd  <  I.)  AgnaOrakeam^ 

tha  hairoM  of  Gartmoiv !   (1)  fiUMbc* 

Maxweii  /  /  /  of  Londondairy ;  MttM  is 

Ireland  In  1(M0  :  dM  1685. 


WlA^IAM, 

1itEariorBtiritBir--barel6Sa-in:  Jaoal 
Erakina.    Uad  iane.  7  ions  and  S  > 
DM  1640.    Buried  at  Stirling." 


Secondly,  came  a  letter  firom  the 
above-mentioned  "  Benjamiu  **  to  the 
aboye-mcntioned  "John,"  his  elder 
brother,  (John  No.  8,)  speaking  of 
the  tombstone,  and  giving  many  inte- 
resting particalars  concerning  John  of 
Antrim — his  portrait,  his  education 
at  Londonderry  under  his  maternal 
grandsirc  Maxwell !  his  travels  abroad, 
and  "  visiting  foreign  coniU,"  (as 
indeed  Fenolon  would  peem  to  have 
testified,  as  well  as  the  aforesaid  John 
himself,  on  Madlle.  le  Xonnand^s  map.) 
Thirdly,  a  letter  to  the  same  "John,'' 
(No.  :5,)  from  a  certain  **  A.  E.  Bail- 
lie,''  certifying  as  to  the  missing 
tombstone,  who  had  written  the  in- 
scription, (which  was  given  at  length 
in  Madlle.  LeNormand's  map«)  and  as- 
suring "  John  No.  3  "  that  the  writer 
had  "  always  heani  that  your  great' 
i/rnndf other,  the  Hon.  Afr  Aksander^ 
(who  was  known  in  the  conuty  as 


Mr  Alexander  of  Gartuunr^  died  at 
Derry,  but  'the  Papists  of  the 
north*  had  unfortunately  destroyed 
the  parish  registers."  Latibf^  *^  a 
beautifnl  miniature  painting  of  Jokm 
of  Antrim  r 

Such  were  the  contents  of  the  De 
Porquet  packet ;  and  we  mnst  here 
add,  that  the  superscription  on  the 
parchment,  "Some  of  my  wife's  famflj 
papers,"  was  dearly  proved  to  tie 
really  the  handwriting  of  the  prison- 
er's father. 

The  Solicitor-General,  partly  from 
the  intrinsic  preposterous  absnrdity  of 
this  whole  transaction,  and  partly 
fro^  his  extended  and  very  able  ana- 
Ivsis  of  the  two  former  heads  of  evi- 
dence, dealt  rather  sammarily  with 
the  De  Porquet  packet  *'  This 
packet,  too,"  he  observed,  "  was  re- 
ceived through  the  post-offloe.  We 
have  not,  therefore,  had  tha  tamo 
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DieaDS  of  tracing  thoae  docnmcnts  as  to  tbc  Boina  person— Lord  Meadow- 

we  possessed  Id  regard  to  the  msp."  *  bank  regarded  as  "  deserving  the  most 

ITis    commentary,   however,  thougU  serionscoDsideratiouof  the  jnr7,iiotBo 

brief,  wfts  cntting,  pwtionlarly  on  the  much  for  the  sake  of  the  letters  them- 

" absurd  solemnity"  of  the  "open-  selves,  as  from  being  a  part  of  that 

uig"of  the  packet  by  the  prisoner's  great  mass  of  evidence  which  boro 

BOO.  the  "death  of  the  thief  in  the  nponthewholeqnestioo  oftheanthen- 

very  uicli  of  time,"  and  the  mysterions  ticity  of  these  variona  prodnctions."|| 

uokuown  "Mrs  Innes  Smyth."    "I  lie  remarked  strongly  on  yoongAlos- 

admit,"  said  ho,  "that  there  is  no  ander's  letter  annonneiDg  to  his  fa- 

tHred  evidence  as  to  these  English  tfaer  the  discovery  of  the  packet — 

docnmODts.      Bat  it  must  be  taken  hie  going  to  a  notary  and  proctor 

into  account  how  closely  the  whole  to     have    it  opened,   instead  of  at 

case  is  here  riveted  and  dovetailed  once  sending    it  on  to    hie   fhther. 

together ;  so  that  I  think  tlie  docn-  "  For  anght  bis  son  ie  supposed  to 

ments   prodaccd   are  alt  parts    and  have  known,  or  could  possibly  tell,  it 

portions  of  the  grand  machinery  of  was  strictly  confidential  to  his  father, 

forgery  which  has  been  set  agoing  and  he  had  no  right  to  make  any 

here,  to  moot  the  effect  of  the  Lord  conjectures  as  to  the  contents  of  it. 

Ordinary's  interlocutor  settiug  aside  Did  yon  ever  liear  a  more  extraor- 

thc  panel's  title."t  dinary  story  than  be  telis?    I  leave 

The  prisoner's  coansel    pradently  it  to  yon  to  consider  whether  snch  a 

dealt  still  more  briefly  with  this  part  proceeding  can  be  accoimted  for  on 

of  the  case.    The  very  little  that  he  any  rational  principle.     Did  yon  ever 

did  say,   however,  was    excelleutly  hear  of  snch  a  thing  as  this  iKing 

said.     He  dwelt  on  the  proof  tliat  the  done  before?     For  my  own  part,  the 

superscription,   "  Some  of  mj  wife's  proceeding  is    altogether    incompro- 

famjjy  papers, "J  had  been  proved  to  hensible  upon  any  supposition    but 

he  gcnaine.     *'  Yet  a  verdict  of  for-  one— and   that  is,  upon   the  nption 

gory  is  demanded  on  that  paper,  and  that  the  contenu  of  the  packet  viett 

a,ll  the  documents  contained  ia  that  nolutUiioum  tommR  of  the  perfbrmert 

parcel  are  said  to  be  forged — the  one,  in   Ihe   drama,    before    ever    il    [the 

because    we    have  proved  it  to  be  packet]  entered  the  ihop  of  De  Por- 

Eenuine  ;    the    others,     becanse    the  5iie<."        Lord      Meadowbank      laid 

Crown  has  proved — nothing  at  all.  great    stress    on    the  following  ccr- 

That  is  the  plain  English  of  it,  gentle-  tainly  very  significant  passage  in  thia 

men,  and  I  leave  it  in  yonr  handB."g  letter,  relating  to   the  "inscription" 

Lord  Meadowbank  dealt  with  this  mentioned  in  the  two  letterg  of  "  Ben- 
portion  of  the  case  at  considerably  jamin  Alexander"  and  "A.  E.  Bail' 
greater  length,  and  very  carefully,  lie," — "You  will  see  that  the  inscrip- 
lit  remarked  on  the  absurd  impro-  tion  is  noir  made  a  good  document, 
bnhility  of  so  notable  a  discovery  being  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  B. 
being  made  at  the  precise  moment  Alexander  and  A.  E.  Balllie.  The 
of  diflicnlty,  and  in  the  manner  al-  canse  is  enrolled  to  bo  heard  on  the 
leged,  by  the  son  of  the  prisoner — a  Slst  day  of  May,"  The  son  was 
packet  full  of  most  critical  documents,  writing  on  the  23rd  April.  "The 
Bout  anonymously — exactly  as  in  the  bettor  to  appreciate  this  letter,"  con- 
cnse  of  the  Le  Normnnd  packet,  in  tinned  Lord  Meadowbank,  "let  me 
botli  respects — the  one  in  April,  the  recall  yonr  recollection  to  the  map  of 
other  in  ,Toly  nest,  after  the  Lord  Canada.  Yon  have  thus  three  letters, 
Ordinary's  judgment  bad  indicated  and  that  inscription  confirming  an- 
the  Ah7(ms  in  the  proof  which  these  two  other  irucri/itioa  (as  stated  in  young 
vrindfulls  eincthj  filled  up.  The  tlH)  Alexander's  letterj  fixed  on  the  map ; 
letters  enclosed  in  il — via.,  from  Ben-  and  if  yon  do  not  nold  the  map  or  the 
jamin  Alexander  to  his  brother  John,  papers  npon  it  to  be  genuine,  yon  will 
(No.  3,)  and  from  "  A.  E.  Bsdllie  "  consider  how  the  two  seta  of  papers 

•  SwiDton,  p.  2G3.  +  th.  p.  28S, 

X  This  Butrerscription  WM  oharged  in  the  indidtmeat  m  b  roreeiy, 

9  lb.  p.  233-*.  II  SwHiitOD,  p.  324. 
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are  affected  by  each  other— the  one 
produced  at  the  same  moment  to 
confirm  that  which  had  been  produced 
before."  As  for  the  superscription, 
*^  Some  of  my  wife's  family  papers," 
the  '*  writing  on  the  cover,"  said  Lord 
Meadowbank,  *^  may  be  genuine,  while 
the  documents  said  to  be  contained 
in  it  may  be  forged ;  original  en- 
closures may  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  others  substituted."  —  ^*  If  yon 
have  arrived  at  the  condnsion  that 
the  documents  at  the  back  of  the  old 
map  are  forgeries,  (and  how  you  are 
to  do  otherwise  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  imagine,)  I  think  you  will  not  find 
it  very  easy  to  disconnect  this  reference 
to  the  inscription,  and  to  the  alleged 
genealogy  of  the  persons  with  whom 
it  was  the  object  of  the  prisoner  to 
connect  himself,  from  these  docu- 
ments, or  to  entertain  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  are  in  pari  casu — 
were  fabricated  with  the  view  of  bol- 
stering up  one  another,  and  must  be 
alike  liable  to  the  imputation  of  for- 
gery :  both  sets  of  documents  were 
exactly  calculated  for  making  up  those 
defects  in  the  chain  of  evidence  pointed 
out  by  the  Lord  Ordinar}-.  I  shall 
conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this 
matter  with  an  observation  which 
will  have  occurred  to  yourselves — 
that  if  yon  hold  the  excerpt  charter  a 
forger}',  and  that  the  documents  writ- 
ten and  pasted  upon  the  back  of  the 
map  are  forgeries,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  you  not  to  hold  that  this  must 
afiect  in  a  most  material  degree  the 
evidence  relating  to  the  other  docu- 
ments, which  the  public  prosecutor 
avers  to  be  also  fon^eries.  In  other 
words,  if  yon  are  satisfied  that  the 
proof  is  clear  that  any  of  these  sets  of 
documents  are  forged,  but  that  the 
evidence  with  respect  to  others  is  not 
so  conclusive,  yon  will  have  to  make 
up  your  minds  whether,  considering 
that  the  whole  are  so  connected  with 
and  bear  upon  each  other,  there  can 
be  any  good  reason  for  fixing  a  char- 
acter upon  the  one  which  must  not 
als4^  belong  to  the  other." 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
laying  before  the  reader  the  just  and 
able  observations  of  Ix>rd  Meadow- 
bank  on  this  last  portion  of  the  case, 
chiefly  because  of  the  result  at  which 
the  jury  arrived.  It  seems  to  us  not 
a  little  singular  that  one  material  en- 


closure in  the  De  Porquet  packet 
escaped  the  notice  of  both  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  and  the  prisoner,  and 
also  the  judge:  we  allude  to  the 
Genealogical  Tree,  professed  to  be 
certified  by  ''Thos.  Campbell,  15th 
April  1759,"  and  forming  one  of  the 
charges  in  the  indictment.  If  this  be 
really  a  forgery,  it  seems  one  of  ex« 
traordinary  impudence. 

Again,  then,  as  in  the  two  former 
instances,  we  ask  the  reader,  weigh- 
ing well  the  evidence,  and  partica- 
larly  the  above  observations  upon  it 
of  Lord  Meadowbank,  to  say  Ay  or 
No  to  the  question.  Were  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  De  Porquet 
packet  genuine  or  spurious  ?  Bearing 
in  mind  that  all  three  were  the  coa« 
tributions  of  anonymous  informants — 
the  excerpt  charter,  sent  to  Mr  Banka 
by — he  knew  not  whom;  the  Le 
Normand  papers,  by — an  exceedingly 
mysterious  and  exalted  personage; 
and  the  De  Porquet  packet,  by— a 
third  mysterious  unknown :  the  first 
sent  to  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
prisoner  in  Ireland;  the  second  to 
one  of  his  oldest  and  most  confiden\uil 
friends  at  Paris;  the  third  to  hie 
bookseller  in  London.  It  may  alao 
be  worth  mentioning  that  neither  Mr 
Banks,  nor  Mademoiselle  Le  Nor« 
mand,  nor  either  of  the  prisoner's 
sons,  nor  his  sister,  '^Lady  Eliza 
Pountney,"  was  called  as  a  witneas 
by  the  prisoner,  nor  by  the  Crown. 

There  remains  to  be  determined^ 
however,  a  question  of  infinite  mo- 
ment to  the  prisoner  —  whetlier,  in 
the  event  of  the  foregoing  documents^ 
or  any  of  them,  being  prononnced 
forgeries,  he  was  guilty  of  either  hav- 
ing forged  them,  or  having  naed  and 
uttered  any  of  them,  knowing  them  to 
have  been  forged?  '"This,"  said  Lord 
Meadowbank,  with  an  air  of  deepen* 
ing  solemnity,  *'  is  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  charge  against  the  panel ;  and 
I  assure  yon,  gentlemen,  that  in  tlie 
whole  course  of  my  life  I  never  ad- 
dressed a  jury  with  greater  anxiety 
tiMin  I  do  at  present." 

Let  us  pause,  however,  for  a  moment, 
to  see  how  this  veiy  grave  question  waa 
first  dealt  with  by  the  counsel  for  tbo 
Crown,  and  then  for  the  prisoner. 

I.  The  Solicitor-General,  It  will  be 
observed,  according  to  the  Scottish 
mode  of  criminal  procedure,  had  only 
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oue  opportDDit}'  of  addrtssiog  the  pocketB  !  And  Leguix  is  foooi]  sell- 
jury— Bud  tbat  after  the  whole  evi-  iog  ainapof  Canada.of  1703,exaotly 
deuce  on  both  huIus  had  been  laid  at  the  time  of  the  prigoner's  being  at 
before  them,  and  immediately  be-  Paris;  and  MademoiBellc  Le  Nor- 
fore  the  Bpeecli  by  tlie  prisoner's  mand  writes  to  him—"  They  hiive 
couDsel.  In  England,  the  counsel  found  the  man  ou  the  qnayl" 
for  the  Crown  apeaks  also  only  once,  II.  The  prisoner's  counsel  made  an 
but  that  before  the  evidence  lias  been  ingenious,  eloquent,  and  judicious 
addnccd,  unless  (he  prisoner  call  evi-  address — very  brief,  and  directed 
donee — in  which  event  the  counsel  for  vigorously  and  steadily  towards  the 
Crown  "  has  thfl  last  word,"  as  it  is  strong  parts  of  the  defence,  and  Ibbt- 
called,  "to  thejuij-."  This  difference  ing  untouched  the  formidable  points 
may  perhaps  accoimt  for  iho  earnest-  arising  out  of  the  prisoner's  corres- 
nesswith  which  the  Solicitor-General,  pondence  with  Mademoiaelle  Le  Nor- 
in  the  case  before  u-i,  nppcarato  have  mund,  aud  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
"pressed  for  a  conviction  "—such  is  his  raovemenla  and  transactions  given 
the  phrase  used  on  such  occasions  in  in  bis  judicial  o^taminaLioua.  All  the 
England.  Wo  are  bound,  however,  forgeries  are  charged  on,  or  aupposed 
to  Bay  that,  in  onropiuiou,  the  Soli-  to  be,  the  act  of  one  jiian~-t\\e  pri- 
citor-General  did  not  exhibit  any  aonor;  yet  not  only  does  no  single 
nndue  or  nnaeemly  en^'emess  ;  nor  witness  trace  [lie  faintest  resemblance, 
approach  even  towards  uiifairneas,  in  any  of  the  alleged  forgeries,  to  the 
or  exaggeration,  misrepresentation,  handwritine  of  the  prisoner,  or 
or  suppression.  Tlie  prisoner,  said  blade roolselle  I^  Nonnand,  but  an 
he,  is  at  all  evenu,  </e  facto  the  able  witness  for  the  Crown,  Mr 
utterer  of  these  viu-ious  documents,  Liiars,  negatives  ancli  a  fact.  Wall 
and  the  presumption  is  always  against  might  ito  prisoner  bo  deceived— if  the 
the  utterer— especially  when,  as  in  documents  were  forgeries — when  his 
thepresentcase.tlieaedocnmcntswere  counsel,  his  agents — the  Lord  Advo- 
calcDlaled  to  advance  his  own  direct  cate,  and  the  Judge  Ordinair, 
personal  interest  exclusively.  The  every  one  concerned  duritig  the 
onut  lay  on  him  to  prove  that  he  in-  ten  years'  litigation — iraa  so  de- 
nocenlly  uttered,  Imving  been  de-  ccivod,  and  never  once  suspected 
ceived  by  others.  Could  the  jnry,  in  it.  Why  did  not  the  Crown  pro- 
the  face  of  anch  a  marvellous  coinci-  duco  Mademoiselle  le  Normand? 
dence  of  limea,  of  means,  of  objects.  And  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  old 
believe  that  a  nnmber  of  different  per-  map  of  Canada  from  Legnix,  on  the 
sons  were  concerned  In  promoting  the  Quai  A'ollalre,  he  explicitly  stated 
prisoner's  objects  and  interests,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  man  I 
he  all  the  white  profoundly  ignorant  But  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
of  what  was  being  done?  The  docn-  forgery,  and  therefore  the  guilty 
menta  are  all  proved  forgeries ;  and  knowledge,  nsing,  and  uttering,  fell 
these  he  utters,  and  for  the  advance-  to  the  ground.  If  even  there  were 
meat  of  his  own  interests  alone  I  In  doubts  on  the  subject,  the  prisoner 
the  agony  of  hie  difficulty — the  crisis  was  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
of  his  fate— he  goes  to  France  dan-  them  :  his  character  "  was  every- 
destinely,  and  is  proved  to  have  been  thlisg ;"  for  he  had  received  as  high 
in  constant  intercourse  with  Made-  as  man  could  give.  In  an  early  part 
nioisclle  le  Normaud,  and  to  have  In-  of  liis  address,  Air  Robeilson  averred 
curred  immense  pecnniary  liabilities  that  he  saw  in  the  conntenances  of 
to  her  at  that  very  period;  ^ving,  the  jury  "the  cheering  light  of  an 
however,  a  most  contradictory  account  acquittal- so  that  he  coold  almost 
of  his  relations  fiod  transactions  with  stop  t/im;"  and  bis  last  sentence  was 
her  1  Up  to  the  hoar  of  his  trial,  he  one  which  would  be  deemed  highly 
had  given  no  esplanation  whatever  objectionable  on  the  part  of  counsel. 
of  his  doings  at  Paris,  whither  lie  under  such  circumstances,  in  England 
went  immediately  after  Lord  Cock-  — "  On  nii/  mnaeitnee  I  belifve  him 
bum's  adverse  judgment,  and  returned  itmoant  of  tht  crime*  here  charged, 
BO  shortly  afler  Iho  discovery  of  the  and  to  have  been  merely  the  dupe  of 
Le  Kormand  aud  the  Bo  Porquet  the  designing,  aud  the  prey  of  the 
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unworthy  !**  *  So  solemn  an  expres- 
aion  of  belief  coald  not,  of  course,  have 
been  made  by  a  gentleman  if  he  were 
not  sincere ;  bnt  it  is  certainly  not  a 
part  of  the  dnty  of  counsel  to  make 
such  protestations;  and  in  doing  so 
he  trespasses  beyond  his  province 
upon  that  of  others,  and  that  one  the 
confines  of  which  ought  to  be  most 
jealously  and  sacredly  guarded — we 
mean  the  province  of  the  witness, 
and  that  of  the  jury.  Bating  a  little 
wilful  blindness  to  ugly  facts,  which 
is  occasionally  to  be  found  elsewhere 
than  in  Scotland,  the  address  of  Mr 
Robertson  was  as  fair  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  prisoner's  advocate,  and 
calculated  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  Jury. 

III.  Lord  Meadowbank*s  summing 
up  was  long  and  elaborate:  stem 
and  uncompromising  from  first'  to 
last  in  the  expression  of  a  very 
hostile  view  of  the  whole  case,  as 
against  the  prisoner,  but  still  never 
straining  the  proved  facts.  It  is  the 
char^'C  of  an  upright  yet  severe  judge, 
not  ambitious  of  replying  to  the  pri- 
soner's counsel,  but  vigorouAly  express- 
ing his  own  conscientious  opinions. 

It  is  evident  that  Lord  Meadow- 
bank  regarded  the  advantage  derived 
by  the  prisoner  from  the  presence  in 
the  (lock  of  his  distinguished  friend 
Colonel  D'Agnilar,  and  also  from  the 
ver}'  fiatteriug  testimony  to  character 
which  he  had  received,  as  likely  to 
prove  :\  disturbing  force  to  the  jury 
m  furming  their  estimate  of  the  case. 
He  th'Tofore,  in  the  first  instance, 
addressed  himself  with  a  ver}'  evi- 
dent air  of  anxietv  to  this  sec- 
tion  of  the  evidence.  "  lliat  of 
ColmA  D'Agiiilar,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
gallant  otlicer  now  seated  with  the 
panel  at  the  bar.t  was  not  more 
creditable  to  the  panel  than  it  was  to 
the  w  itness.  It  proved  that  his  fool- 
ing of  obligation,  long  ago  conferred, 
had  not  been  obliterated  by  the  lapse 
of  time ;  and  it  was  given  with  an 
earnestness  which,  if  it  told  on  your 
minds  I'S  it  did  on  mine,  mu^t  have 
been  by  you  felt  as  most  deeply  af- 
fecting.    .     .     .     But  in  weighing 


this  evidence  to  the  character  of  the 
prisoner,  you  must  attend  to  what 
that  proof  really  amounts."  t  He 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  chasm  of 
thirty  years  in  their  penomd  inter- 
course ;  and  then  exhibited,  in  lively 
ooloars,  by  way  of  set-off,  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner  in  raising  large 
sums  of  money  on  false  representa- 
tions as  to  his  resources — *^  raising  % 
sum  of  £13,000  on  bonds  granted  by 
him  for  £50,000.  All  this,  gentle- 
men, is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  most 
discreditable  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a  person  bearing  the  high  character 
which  has  been  given  the  prisoner. 
.  .  .  It  is  for  yon,  gentlemen,  to 
consider  if  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  as  to  the  character  he  once 
bore,  be  or  be  not  counterbalanced  by 
these  disreputable  proceedings  at  a 
later  period."  § 

The  '^  evidence  of  the  prisoner  hav- 
ing uttered  the  whole  of  the  instru- 
ments and  documents  charged  in  the 
indictment  to  be  forgeries  has  not 
been  called  in  (juostion  by  the  pri- 
soner's counsel,  he  not  having  said 
one  word  on  the  subject.  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  no  ground  for  disput- 
ing that  the  whole  were  uttered  hf 
the  prisoner,  and  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  referring  to  the  evidence  of 
the  otiicial  witnesses,  who  received 
them  from  the  agents  of  the  prisoner ; 
who  again,  in  so  producing,  and  so 
delivering  them,  acted  under  his  an- 
thoritv,  and  were  the  mere  instm- 
ments  for  carn-ing  into  effect  those 
acts  for  which  he  alone  can  be  respon- 
sible.'* Shortly  afterwards,  Lord 
Meadowbauk  gave  a  blighting  sum- 
marv  of  undisputed  facts. 

On  the  loth  December  1836,  the 
Lord  Ordinary  issned  his  note,  point- 
ing out  the  evidence  that  was  defi- 
cient :  **  The  prisoner  admits  that  he 
left  the  country  immediately  after- 
Dt-ards,  and  went  to  Paris.  Where  he 
went  to  then,  he  does  not  tell ;  under 
what  name  he  went,  he  does  not  tell ; 
mhere  he  got  his  passport  has  not 
been  discovered,  becauAe  he  concealed 
the  name  under  which  he  travelled. 
He  continued  in  Paris  till  the  ensoing 


•  .*5winton,  p.  33.V4. 

f  Such  a  thing  would  not  he  allowed  in  England,  except,  probably,  ander  veiy 
special  circumstance!*.     Wf  ncTer  witncii«ed  anything  of  the  kind. 

X  Sirinton,  pp.  333-4.  f  lb.,  pp.  335-6. 
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Angast,  when  he  retamed,  as  he  says,  be  in  the  poue*i!on  of  Aii  oicii  sitter. 

to  Scotland,  to  be  present  at    the  Gentlemen,  Biippn.<ie  that  the  name  of 

Peers'  election,  and  there  he  voted.  MadenioiseUe  le  Normand  had  Dorer 

He  tben  despatched  his  son  to  Paris,  been  heard  of  in  this  case,  1  leave  it 

and  he  returned  with  thi:  map  (which  to  jod  to  consider,  whether  the  irre- 

joD  are  noui,  in  consitleriDg  the  case  siatible  inference  be  not,  thatthataeal 

in  this  view,  to  a.4siiii:e  to  bo  a  fabri-  could  have  been  appended  onlj  by 

cation)   in   tho  month  of   October,  the  person  in  possession  of  it,  and,  at 

having  all  these  doconients  written  or  least,  that  that  person  was  within  his 

pasted    npon   It."      Lord    Meadow-  own  domestic  circle  I " 

bank  proceeded  to  point  ont  a  circum-  Nest    followed  some  weighty  re- 

stance  "  of  the  last  importance  to  this  marks  on  tlie  evidence  of  LeguiK  as  to 

branch  of  the  case,"  which  "  had  been  the  purchase,  bj  an  Englishman,  in 

lost  sight  of  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  the  winter  of  16,S6-7,  of  the  map  of 

and  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  Canada  of   17U8;    and    then    Lord 


the  connsel  for  the  Crown."  And  oer-  Meadowbank  pointed  ont  certainly  a 
tainly  the  judge  was  right.  This  was  most  serious  contradiction  in  the 
the  "circumstaiiC';''  in  qnestiou.  One  prisoner's  statements,  nndeir  his  dif- 
of  the  docttments  pn^ted  on  the  back  ferent  "  examinations,"  as  to  the 
of  the  map  was  :i  ]".irtJOD  of  the  enve-  period  of  hia  becoming  acquainted 
lope  in  which  tlie  eripposcd  letter  of  with  Lord  Cockbunt's  jndguient  of 
John  of  Antrim  (John  No.  2)  had  December  1836.  When  first  e«a- 
been  enclosed  ;  and  on  this  envelope  mined,  on  the  18th  December  1838, 
was  the  impression  of  a  seal.  Kow,  in  answer  to  the  direct  qnestion  when 
in  the  prisoner's  Judicial  e.taminaiioo  be  first  knew  of  that  jadgment,  he 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  (the  step  declared  that  "  it  was  not  till  the 
admitted  by  Mr  Swinton  to  have  month  of  March  or  April  following, 
been  "  unosaal.")  he  was  shown  the  [i.e.  18S7,]  that  he  was  made  ao- 
parchroent  packet  contained  in  the  De  iiDainted  with  that  or  any  part  of  hla 
Porqnet  packet,  indorsed,  "Some  of  Lordship's  Jadgraent  or  proceedings, 
my  wife's  family  papers;"  and  the  except  as  to  their  gantrai  import,  vhicii 
seal  attached  "  was  an  impression  of  he  had  learned  firom  a  letter  addressed 
his  grandfather's  seal  (John  No.  8)  ;  to  him  by  his  own  family."  Then 
he  had  not  seen  thai  seal  later  than  be  was  asked  whether  he  had  not 
the  year  1825;  it  is  in  the  possession  been  made  acqnainted  with  Lord 
of  my  sister,  Lady  Blizabeth  Ponnt-  Cockbnm's  jud^ent  in  the  same 
ney."  The  jndge  then  pointed  ont  month  of  December  in  which  it  was 
to  the  jury  a  fact  which  he  had  him-  pronounced.  He  declared  "  that  he 
self  discovered,  that  the  Impression  of  had  not,  and  even  then,  [re.,  18th 
the  seal  on  this  packet  and  that  on  December  1838,j  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  envelope  oit  the  map  irere  idaiti-  the  particulars  of  that  judgment." 
»(/— a  fact,  indeed,  which  the  prisoner  On  the  14th  Febrnsry  1839,  however, 
himself  had  admitted  in  another  part  on  iHuug  again  examined  before  the 
of  his  examination.  "Now,  gentle-  Sheriff,  he  declared  that,  "when  in 
men,"  continued  Lord  Meadowbank,  Paris,  in  March  or  April  1637,  he 
"  supposing  there  was  not  another  beard  that  Lord  Cockbam  had  pro- 
tittle  of  evidence  in  the  case  to  con-  nounccd  an  nnfavoorable  judgment  in 
ncct  the  prisoner  with  these  proceed-  his  cafe  ;  and  nt  that  time  a  copg  q^ 
ings,  see  what  this  amouuis  to.  Yon  the  prinled  paprrs  of  the  jadgmettt  and 
find  a  link  in  his  pedigree  wanting  in  of  Oie  note  was  sent  him  by  big 
December  1836.  Immediately  after  family  from  Edinburgh,  and  until 
this  has  been  pointed  ont  he  is  in  that  time  he  was  not  aware  that 
Paris,  and  stays  there  till  August.  Lord  Cockbnro  had  formed  an  an- 
During  this  short  interval  he  is  faTonrable  opinion  of  his  case  I" 
brought  into  imniediite  and  close  con-  "  Here  are  declarations  of  the 
neciion  with  this  mass  of  fabrications,  prisoner,  contradictory  on  matters  as 
of  fabrications  of  no  earthly  use  or  to  which  there  could  be  no  error  in 
moment  to  any  human  being  but  him-  point  of  recollection, — an  important 
self,  and  having  among  them  the  itn-  contradiction,  and  one  testifying  a 
pression  of  t/iat  seal  w/iicli  he  admits  to  desire   of  concealment  of  the   troth. 
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which,  in  all  cases  like  this,  has  ever 
been  deemed  greatly  to  affect  the 
innocence  or  gnilt  of  a  party.''  Again, 
**  if  these  declarations  establish  the 
prisoncr*3  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  by  Lord  Cockbum,  you 
are  bound  to  consider  whether  that 
knowledge  docs  not  materially  affect 


[May, 

picion  —  Lord  Metdowbtnk  said, 
**  These  arc  the  circnmBtances  from 
which  you  arc  to  infer,  or  not,  the 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  panel,  and 
of  his  being,  or  not,  art  and  part  in 
the  forgery  of  these  documents. 
Rememl^r,  it  is  not  said  or  proved 
that  he  forged  them  with  his  own 


the  evidence    of   the  fabrication  of    hand ;   the  question  is,  whether  he 


these  documents,  as  having  been 
known  to  him,  to  whom  alone  they 
could  be  useful." 

Then  Lord  Meadowbank  came  to 
the  prisoner's  visits  to  Mademoiselle 
lo  Normand — his  having  trafficked 
with  her  as  far  back  as  181 2,t  since 
which  time  he  said,  ^^  she  had  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  advancing 
money  to  himself  and  his  wife ; "  and 
yet  her  existence,  even,  was  not 
known  to  his  most  intimate  friends  ! 
Then  he  admits  that  he  and  his  wife 
"  desire  her  to  institute  a  search  for 
documents  and  charters  to  support 
his  claims ; ''  that  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  searching  I'w  France  for 
documents  illustrative  of  his  own 
pedigree  ;  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est sun^rise  he  afterwards  learned 
that  they  had  been  discovered ! 
Then  Lord  Mendowbank  contrasted 
the  prisoner's  statements  as  to  the 
paucity  of  his  visits  to  this  old  lady 
with  the  evidence  of  one  Beaubis,  the 
porter  at  the  hotel  where  she  resided, 
and  who  stated  that  the  prisoner 
"  saw  her  evcrif  nights  Infinitely 
more  serious,  however,  were  the  con- 
flicting answers  given  by  the  prisoner, 
as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  his 
pecuniary  liabilities  to  Mademoiselle 
le  Normand,  which  lx)nl   Meadow- 


had  a  knowledge  of  the  forgeries  that 
were  going  on  at  Paris  during  bis 
stay  there.  .  .  .  You  will  judge 
whether  his  obligation  to  Mademoi- 
selle le  Normand  for  400,000  or 
200,000  francs  was  or  was  not  given 
for  the  fabrication  of  that  document. 
And  in  looking  to  that  document 
itself,  [i*.  e,,  the  map  with  its  indorse- 
ments, J  you  will  see  his  statement 
as  to  the  seal  on  the  back  of  it ;  and 
consider  whether  he  be  not  thereby 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  fabrication  of  that  document, 
in  consequence  of  the  impression  of 
the  seal  on  its  back,  which  he  admits 
was  in  the  |K)ssesBion  of  a  member 
of  his  family."  Lord  Meadowbank 
proceeded  to  advert  briefly  to  "  the 
exculpatorj'  evidence,"  and  said  that 
the  fact  of  the  fabricated  excerpt 
charter  having  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  also  of  Mr 
Lockhart,  was  "no  doubt  a  strong 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  prison- 
er," if  that  excerpt  charter  bad  been 
ihr  only  case  against  him ;  but  it  was 
altogether  a  different  matter  when 
regard  was  had  to  the  great  number 
of  other  documents  alleged  to  have 
been  forged,  or  knowingly  uttered  as 
forged,  by  the  prisoner.  **  Gentle- 
men," said  Lord  Meadowbank,  "  the 


bank  pronounced  to  be  "  a  mass  of    prisoner  may  have  been  a  dupe  in  all 


contradictions."  At  one  time  he 
stated  that  he  had  given  her  his  bond 
for  four  hundred  thousand  francs  ! — 
then  onlvtwo  bonds  for  10O,00<^)  francs 
each,  sont  by  him  to  her  in  1^371 — 
**  payablv,  palpably,  on  the  event  of  his 
f>U('oeodin<;  in  his  claims  on  the  Kari- 
dom  of  Stirling.  Thi.'*,"  continued  Loi*d 
Mca(lo^>  bank,  "  perhaps  affords  a 
pretty  gf)od  key  for  solving  the mysterj' 
of  the  intrro<:t  that  this  woman  ha.'^ 
taken  in  tht'«e  proouitions!"  Hav- 
ing adviTttd  to  various  p^irtions  of 
thij*  ohl  lady's  c<^»rrp.«|>ondpnce  with 
the  prisniii-r,  \>hich  hml  \n*\-\\  seized 
at  his  hon«e— cortninly  containing 
matters  pn*gnant   with  violent  sus- 


these  transactions ;  .  .  .  but  you 
have  it  clearly  made  out  that  the 
only  i^erson  who  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  the  imposition  was  the  prisoner 
himself!  .  .  .  Gentlemen,  I 
have  now  laid  before  you  the  whole 
case  as  it  occurs  to  me.  1  have  never 
bestowed  more  pains  upon  any  case 
than  I  have  upon  this ;  and  in  none 
have  I  ever  summed  up  the  evidence 
with  greater  pain.  .  .  .  Our  busi- 
ness is  to  do  justice,  and  you,  in  par- 
ticular, have  to  weigh  the  evidence 
calmly  and  deliberately ;  and,  should 
yon  doubt  of  that  t-vidfuce  being 
sufficient  to  bring  the  present  charge 
home  to  the  prisciner,  to  give  him 
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the  full  benefit  of  that  doabt.     Bnt,  into  ailencQ ;  and  the  clianccUor  (or 

to  entitle  yon  to  do  bo,  these  doubts  foreman)  dcliverad  in  the  following 

must  bo  well  conaidered,    and    the  verdict : — 

circa m stances    on    which   tliey    arc  I.  "The  Jnry  ruANiMouaLV  find 

founded    deliberately  n'eighed.     To  it  proved  that  the  txcerpl  charter  u  a 

doubts  that  are  not  reasonable,  yon  forged  document ;  and,  bv   a   majo- 

have    no    right  whatever  to  yield,  ritv,*  find  it  kot  frovrk  that  the 

Yon  are  not  entitled  to  reqniro  Irom  pauel  forged  the  said  document,  or 

the  Procurator  direct  proof  of  the  is  guilty  art  or  part  thereof, — or  that 

facts  laid  in  Ills  charge.    The  circum-  ho   cttsred  it,    knowing  It  to  be 

stances  laid  in  evidence  must  be  put  forged."    [Here  arose  a  bin-st  of  ap- 

together ;  and  it  Is  your  duty,  then,  planse  from  the  audience,  in  conse- 

to  couaider  what  is  the  reasonable  qncncc  of  whicli   the  Court  imuedi- 

inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  whole  ately  ordered     the     gallery-    to    bo 

of  tliem:    in    short,  whether  it  be  cleared.] 

possible     to     espiain     them     upon  II.  "Unasimouslt  find  it  proved 

grounds   consistent    with   the    inno-  that  the   ilocumentB  on  Vie  map  are 

cence    of    the    party    accused;    or  forged;  and  by  a  majoritv  find  It 

whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  do  not  pkovem    that  the  panel  forged 

not  necessarily  lead  ton  resalt  directly  the  said  documents,  or  is  guilty  art 

the  reverse."  and  part  thereof,  or  that  he  v^rrEiceD 

The  Jorj,  thus  charged  with  their  them,  knowing  thein  to  be  forged." 

Bolemn  responsibility,    withdrew    to  III.    "  Unanimoi-sly  find  it  Not 

consider  their  verdict;  and  as  tboy  Proiien  that  the  documents  contained 

were    absent    for  five  houbs,    wo  in  De  Porquet's  pacliet  are  forged  ;  or 

have  time  lo  ask  the  reader  what  were  uttered  by  the  panel  as  genuine, 

wonid  have  been  his  decision,  as  one  knowbg  them  to  beforged." 

ofthatjnry,  on  this  deeply  interest-  IV.  "Unanimously  find  It  Not 

ing,  this  most  serious  and  romarkahlo  Proven  that  the   copy  letter  to  Le 

case.  Norraand.t  in  the  fifth  and  last  charge 

Fint,  Were  any  or  all  of  these  of  the  Indictment,  is  either  forged,  or 

docnraents  forgeries  ?  was  uttered  by  the  panel  as  geoalnc, 

Seeondly,  If  they  were,    did    the  knowing  it  to  be  forged." 

prisoner  forge  them  ?  As  soon  as  the  chancrllor  of  the 

Thirdlt/,  If  forgeries,  tliongli  not  by  jnry  had  finished  delivering  the  above 

the  prisoner,  did  he  use  and  ntter  verdict  the  prisoner    swooned,    and 

ihem  with  a  gnllty  knowledge  of  their  was  carried  ont  of  coort  insensible. 

being  forgeries  ?  On  one  of  his  counsel  certifying  to 

IVe    regard  Lord    Meadowbnnk's  the  court,  on  the  authority  of  a  me- 

BDmming   np    as     a     diguified    and  dical  gentleman    in    attendance    on 

rightcons  one,  blinking  no  responsi-  him,  tne  continned  indisposition   of 

bility,   and  making  difhcuit  matters  the  prisoner,  and  that  it  would  be 

iilain  to  the  humblest  cnpaciiy,  and  dangerous  to  bring    hint  back  into 

caving  no  excuse  for  an  inelBcient  court,  his  farther  oiiendance  was  dis- 

performance  of   duly.      At    length,  pcnsed  wiih,  the  Public  Proaecnlor 

however,    afler    their  long  absence  consenting ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ver- 

from  Court— a  tortnriug  five  hours'  diet  had  been  formally  approved  of 

absence— the  return  of  the  jury  is  an-  and  recorded,  the  Court  pronounced 

nonnced  ;    the    four  judges    resume  the  following  sentence : — 

their  seats  with  stem  gravity  and  ex-  "  The    Lords     Comuiiasioners    of 

pectalion  ;  tbo  agitated  prisoner,  still  Justiciary,  in  respect  of  the  foregoing 

accompanied  by  his  chivalrous  friend,  verdict  of  Assize,  assoilzie  the  panel 

Colonel  U'Agnilar,  appears    at  the  timpliciter,  and  dismiss  him  from  the 

bar ;    the  anxious  crowd  is  bushed  bar-" 


*  In  Scotland,  the  verdict  in  a  criminal  case  is  according  Id  a  majarilj  of  the 
Jury  ;  in  a  ciril  taee  they  must  be  Dniuimons. 

t  T.lils  wtia  the  aaonymonB  letter  to  Madlle.  te  Norntand,  dated  liie  iOtli  July 
1037,  accompaujiag  tbe  map  proresrad  la  haie  been  led  nith  her  so  mjrtleriDUBly  uu 
the  ensuing  day.    See  it  i:i  f^aito  in  our  last  Number,  p.  iB2. 
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By  the  law  of  Scotland  a  verdict  of 
**•  Not  Proven^^  has  the  same  effect  as  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty ^''^  with  refer- 
ence to  liability  to  a  second  or  snbse- 
quent  trial  on  the  same  charge. 

Thas  ended,  on  Friday  the  3d  May 
1839,  this  extraordinary  trial — than 
which    we  know  none  more  so  on 
record.     That  the   jury  fonnd  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the 
excerpt  charter,  and  the  Le  Normand 
map,    with  its  indorsements,  to  be 
forgeries,  no  one  can  think  probable ; 
but  wc  own  our  very  great  surprise 
at    finding    them    of  opinion,    and 
that  ^^  unanimously,'*  that  the  forgery 
of  the  I)e  Forqnot  packet,  and  the 
letter  accompanying  the  Le  Normand 
packet,  had  ^^not"  been  ^^  proven.** 
One  thing,  however,  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  these  forgeries  could  not  have 
been  committ^  by  lawyers,  either 
Scottish  or  English  ;  for  the  slightest 
smattering  of  legal  knowledge  would 
have  sufficed  to  show  the  stark  staring 
absurdity    of   imagining   that   such 
**  evidence  I  **    could  be    received    or 
acted  upon,  for  a  moment,  by  any 
court  of  justice  in  a  civilised  country. 
In  an  English  court,  the  De  Porquet 
packet  would  have  been  hailed,  but 
for  decorum's  sake,  with  a  shout  of 
laughter.     A  single  rule  of  English 
law,  that  documents  offered  in  evi- 
dence— especially  ancient  ones — must 
be  proved  to  have  come  from  the 
proper  custo<ly,  would  have  disposed 
of  the  whole  matter  in  a  trice. 

On    what  grounds  proceeded  the 


▼erdict  of  *^not  proreo,"  with  nkr^ 
ence  to  the  charge  agminst  the  priaoner 
of  forgvy,  or  gmity  uttering  of  teged 
documents,  we  know  not,  and  it  ware 
almost  idle  to  specnlate.  We  doalit 
not,  howerer,  that  Colonel  D*Agiiiiar 
played  the  part  of  a  guardian  angel 
to  his  friend  thronghoat  hii  ord^, 
and  think  that  the  jnrr  attached 
the  utmost  weight  to  the  angges- 
tion  with  which  the  prisoner'a  ooim- 
ael  skllfnlly  concluded  his  addraii, 
that  ^*the  prisoner  had  been  nerdj 
the  dupe  of  the  designing,  and  tiie 
prey  of  the  nnworthy."*  He  may, 
indeed,  have  been  a  weak  and  in- 
sanely credulous  person,  and  nay 
have  nnconaciooaly  eneonraged  othen 
to  be  guilty  of  forgery,  in  imaginarj 
fhrtheranoe  of  his  own  ambitioai  oIh 
jects,  by  the  promise  of  liberal  reoom* 
pense  in  the  event  of  his  being  aac- 
oessfnl — as  in  thecase  of  Mademoiselle 
le  Normand,  to  whom  he  had  given 
a  bond  for  foor  hundred  thoosand 
francs. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express 
our  obligation  to  the  aooomplishea  and 
learned  editor  of  the  report  of  thia 
trial.  Professor  Swinton,  for  the  fU* 
ness  and  fidelity  with  which  be  has 
placed  it  before  us.  It  is  a  Taioable 
and  deeply  interesting  addition  to  the 
records  of  Scottish  jnnspmdenee ;  and 
it  is  also  well  worth  the  while  of  an 
English  lawyer  to  procore  and  atodj 
it.  Nay,  even  the  novelist  owr  find 
it  well  worth  his  while  to  ponder  its 
marvellous  detaihi. 


*  Swinton,  p.  300. 


Tht  Biimer  to  Lord  Slanky. 
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Sir  Robert  Feel  made  his  tneuiorable 
speech  in  Uerchant  Tailors'  Hall ; 
and  tlie  foimdation  was  laid,  in  the 
uDBQimitv  of  three  hnndreil  Hud  fif- 
leen  iadependeot  members  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  of  that  greut 
party  which  at  length  proved  trium- 
phant iu  the  connti7,  and  some 
Tears  afterwards  retnincd  biro  by  a 
majority  of  700,000  ont  of  1,000,000 
of  electors,  and  a  majoritj  of  91  ia 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  Tbo  victory 
then  achieved,  the  trinmph  theu 
g^ned,  rendered  the  faturc  a  matter 
of  comparative  ease  in  Gov>.Tniiient, 
of  certainty  in  anticipatioD,  The 
nation  bad  spoken  oat:  Protbctiok 
TO  Native  Indtjstht  in  all  its  bran- 
ches —  agricnltural,  mannfacturing, 
and  colonial — was  the  principle  which 
bad  banded  tbe  majority  together;  and 
the  victory  was  so  great,  the  bond 
which  united  them  so  strong,  ibai,  for 
this  generation  at  least,  all  attempts, 
by  external  aggression,  to  shalie  tbeur 
government  must  have  provi'il  uiiga- 
tory.  Kngland  was  once  again 
united :  tbe  great  canso  of  domestic 
indiiEtry  of  the  nnlversal  people  had 
triumphed.  All  that  was  reqoired  of 
its  leaders  was  to  have  remained  tme 
to  themselves,  to  have  adhered  to 
tticir  principles,  to  have  proved  faith- 
ful to  their  proftosdons ;  and  most  as- 
suredly the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  would  have  proved  faitlifnl  to 
them.  An  opening  was  afforded,  a 
foundation  was  laid,  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  Nationax  Partt.  which, 
discarding  tlie  now  senseless  divisions 
of  former  times,  was  intent  only  on 
fostering  the  industry  of  the  whole 
worli I ng- classes  of  tbe  commnnity, 
and  on  renring  np,  on  tbo  basis  of  ex- 
perienced benefits  and  acknowledged 
blessings,  a  great  and  nnited  British 
empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
What  has  prevented  the  realisation 


of  s 


stepped  between  Great  Britain  and 
tbe  diadem  encircling  the  earth  thus 
presented  to  her  grasp,  nnd  converted 
an    empire  which  migbt  now  have 


daily,  and  for  centuries  to  come,  been 
growing  in  strength,  overflowing  with 
prosperity,  unanimous  in  loyalty,  into 
one  declining  in  numbers,  shivered  iu 
power,  divided  in  opinion?  Whence 
is  it  that,  while  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment are  daily  filled  with  the  piteons, 
and,  alas !  loo  faitbfnlauconuts  of  Irish 
deetilntion,  of  metropolitan  sDlleriiig, 
of  agricnltural  diatresa,  of  indnstrial 
depression,  tbe  coloniee  are  all  medi- 
tating separation  from  tbe  mother 
coontry,  and  Government  at  home, 
anticipating  a  severance  of  the  empire 
which  they  can  no  longer  defend,  are 
already,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  aban- 
doning the  distant  parts  of  the  empiro 
to  their  own  resonrcea?  Row  has  it 
happened  that,  after  readinga  glowing 
eologium  in  tbe  leading  articles  of  the 
Timix  on  the  prosperons  condition  of 
the  couulrj-,  tho  increase  of  its  ex- 
ports >nd  imports,  tbe  cheapcuod  food 
of  its  inhabitants,  wo  read  in  tbe 
next  columns  of  the  very  same  paper 
a  piteons  statement  from  Lord 
Ashley  on  the  frigbtfnl  condition  of 
the  working-cl.isses  in  the  metropolis 
^a  heart-rending  account  from  Mr 
Reynolds  of  the  daily  declining  re- 
sonrces  and  increasing  panperinn  of 
Ireland — an  alarming  statement,  from 
the  official  return,  of  the  daily  increas- 
ing importation  of  foreign  grain,  at 
prices  below  what  it  can  be  raised  at  in 
this  country— a  decisive  proof,  in  the 
monthly  return,  of  tlie  decline  of  Brit- 
ish and  increase  of  foreign  shipping — 
and  Lord  Grey's  circular  to  Aastralla 
and  the  Mauritius,  annonncing  the 
approaching  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  from  those  valuable  settle- 
ments? Whence  have  arisen  those 
obvious  and  nndeniable  and  well- 
known  symptoms  of  national  decline, 
immediately  after  tbe  opening  of  ao 
glorious  a  dawn,  and  when  the 
means  of  snch  lasting  and  oniversal 
prosperity  had,  by  the  benignity  of  a 
gracioas Providence,  been  placed  with- 
in our  grasp  ? 

No  one  need  be  told  from  what 
these  melancholy  results,  after  such 
splendid  prospects,  have  ariaen.  It 
U  dereliction  of  prateipk    which   has 
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done  the  whole.  A  statesman  was 
placed  at  the  belm,  of  great  ability,  of 
unwearied  indnstrv,  of  vast  inflnence, 
bat  who  wanted  the  one  thing  need- 
fal  for  great  statesman-like  achieve- 
ment—singleness and  consistency  of 
principle.  He  rose  to  power  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Conservative  party ; 
and  the  first  nse  he  made  of  that 
power,  when  fnlly  acqaired,  was  to 
spread  dissension  among  that  party, 
and  for  a  time  destroy  their  influence. 
He  made  himself  not  the  representa- 
tive of  the  nation,  but  of  a  section  of 
the  nation ;  not  of  the  British  empire 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  To  their 
interests  everything  else  was  sacri- 
ficed. The  agricultural  interest  was 
sacrificed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws ;  the  colonial,  by  the  equalising 
the  duties  on  sogar  and  wood ;  the 
shipping,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws ;  the  manufactures  for  the 
home  market,  by  the  unrestndned  ad- 
mission of  foreign  manufactured  pro- 
duce. The  interests  of  no  class  were 
consulted  but  those  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  commodities,  and  of  the  great 
manufacturers  for  the  expftrt  sale,  the 
class  from  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel 
sprang ;  and  as  the  interests  of  that 
class  are  on  most  points  adverse  to 
Che  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, the  vast  majority  are  now 
suffering  for  their  benefit. 

The  time  was  when  such  an  ano- 
maly as  this  could  not  have  existed. 
AVithin  the  lifetime  of  half  the  present 
generation,  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  and  the  far- 
mer, were  identified ;  and  no  one  of 
tbes<*  classes  could  be  benefited  with- 
out extending  the  impulse  to  all  the 
others.  The  toast  of  "  The  Plough, 
the  Loom,  and  the  Sail,*^  was  as  regu- 
larly to  be  heard  at  public  dinners  as 
that  of  the  "  British  Constitution,  and 
inay  it  be  perpetual."  But  now  neither 
is  heard— they  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
tojjether.  Whence  this  extraordi- 
nary, this  woeful  change,  in  so  short  a 
time,  and  in  a  nation  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  convuUions  of 
at  least  a  violent  and  bloody  revolu- 
tion ?  It  is  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tcctiiin  to  native  industry  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Government.  A 
section  of  the  community  has  become 
so  rich  and  powerful,  from  the  shelter 


afforded  to  it  daring  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  proCectlre  policy,  that 
it  naa  succeeded  in  setting  all  other 
classes  at  defiance,  and  changing  cor 

gollcy  for  its  own  immediate  benefit, 
at  theur  certain  decline  and  ruin. 
This  class  is  that  of  mannfactarers 
for  the  export  sale.  When  Great 
Britain  was  a  self-anpporting  oonntry, 
as  it  was  to  all  practical  parpoees 
down  to  1842,  the  growth  of  our  ma- 
nufactures, whether  for  the  home  or 
the  foreign  mari^et,  acted  immediiUelT 
and  powerfully  on  the  interests  of  all 
other  classes,  affricoltaral  and  com- 
mercial, with  which  they  were  anr- 
ronnded.  They  eat  the  British  or 
Irish  farmer's  bread  and  beef;  th^y 
were  clothed  in  the  British  mannfiac- 
tnrer^s  clothing ;  the  machincnr  ther 
made  nae  of  was  made  by  £ngllBli 
hands ;  theur  gooda,  when  completed, 
were  exported  in  British  bottoma; 
and  the  profits  of  the  master  mann- 
factarers, who  pat  the  whole  in  mo- 
tion, were  for  the  most  part  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  British  luxuries  and 
the  encouragement  of  British  indoatrr. 
Thence  the  universal  feeling,  that  taa 
interest  of  all  classes  was  identical, 
and  that  you  could  not  benefit  the 
one  without  at  the  same  time  benefit- 
ing the  others.  But  since  the  fatal 
period  when  protection  was  abandon- 
ed, this  mutual  dependence  has  been 
done  away  with — this  great  and  beau- 
tiful bond  of  cohesion  has  been  de- 
stroyed. We  can  no  longer  give 
''The  Plough,  the  Sail,  and  the 
Loom,^*  at  any  public  dinner.  Every 
one  feels  that  the  interests  of  these 
classes  have  now  been  set  at  variance. 
The  old  fable  of  the  &eaf  of  Armwa 
has  been  realised.  One  arrow,  maik- 
ed  ''  Protection  to  Native  Indnatry,** 
has  been  drawn  out,  and  the  whole 
sheaf  is  falling  to  pieces. 

It  is  not  surprismg  that  oonseqven- 
ces  so  wide- spread  and  disastront 
should  follow  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry; for  It  is  the  cement  whidi 
alone' has  hitherto  held  together  the 
vast  and  mnltifarioos  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  What  was  it,  daring 
the  war,  which  retained  all  the  colo- 
nics in  steady  and  grateful  loyalty  to 
the  British  throne,  and  made  even 
foreign  colonial  settlements  hail  with 
joy  the  pendants  of  oar  fleets  fitted 
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ont  for  their  eobjogation,  nod  in  secret  the  earth.     This  it  was  which  held 

praj  for  the  bqcccss  of  their  enemjr's  together  the   British   empire,  which 

nrms  ?     It  was  a  sense  of  individual  preserved  it  intact  amidst  the  greatest 

advantHge  —  the  ranscionsness  that  dangers,  and  caased  tho  industrj  of 

the    Imperial    Q«vemmeDt    on    the  the  heart  >>f  the  empire  to  grow  with 

throne  knew  no  dislinctioDB    of  )o-  tbe  growth,  and  strengthen  with  the 

cality,  but  distributed  tlie  same  e()nfll  strength,  of  its  most  liistaut  extremi- 

joatice    to    the    planier  of  Jamaica  ties.    In  cai^Iing  away  our  ooionics, 

or  the   back-woodsman  of  Canada,  m  destroying  tho  bond    of   mutual 

as  to  the  manufacturer  of  Manchester  interest  wliicb  had  so  long  held  them 

or  thefarmerof  Yorlisliire.    All  were  in  willing  obedience  to  tho  heart  of 

anxious  to  giUn  admittance  into  the  tbe  empire,  we  liavo  voluntarily  aban- 

great    and    eloricma    empire,    whose  doned  oar  beat  customei'a ;  we  have 

naming  awora,  lihc  that  of  tlie  chera-  broken  op  the    greatest    and    moat 

bim  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  tnmod  growing    dominion    that    ever    yet 

every  way,  and  which  extended  to  all  existed  upon  eartli ;    we  have  loaded 

its  subjects,  how  distant  and  unrepre-  ourselves  at  home  with  a  midtltodeof 

acntcd  soever,  the  same  jnst  and  equal  useless  mouths,   which  canuot   fiud 

protection.    Norway  petitioned  to  be  bread  from  tbe  decline  of  tbe  colo- 

admitted  into  tbe  great  confederacy,  nial  market,  and  let  the  boundless 

and  tendered  its  crown  to  Great  Bri-  fields  of  our  distant  provinces  remain 

tain.    Java  monrnod  beiug  shut  ont  waste  for  want  of  the  robust  anna 

from  it.    The  day  when  the  British  pining  for  employment  at  home,  which 

standard  was   wlttidr.ln-u    from  the  might  have  converted  tbem  into  an 

colonies,    restored    with    imprndent  earthly  paradise,  and  these  islnuda  into 

generosity  by  victorious  England  at  the  smUing  and  prosperous  heart  of  an 

tbe  peace  of  1814,  was  to  tbem  one  empire  which  embraced  half  the  globe. 
of  universal  mourning.     There  was        The  emigration  wliicb  has  gone  on, 

no  thought  (A«n  of  breaking  off  from  and  has  now  increased  to  300,000 

the  British  empire;    no  mention  of  a-year,  has  done  little  to  obviate  these 

Bunker's  Hill  or  Saratoga.    The  ob-  evils  ;  for,  since  protection  to  our  co- 

ject  of  universal  ambition  was  to  gain  Ionics  has  been  withdrawn,  fonr-fiftha 

admission,  or  remain  in  tt.  of  it  has  gone  to  the  United  States, 

And  wliat  were  the  dependencies  wbero  the  principle  of  protection  to 

which  were  then,  so  anxioua  to  oh-  native  industry  is  fully  established, 

tain  an  entrance  into,  or  retain  their  and  constantly  acted  upon  by  their 

connection  with,  the  British  empire.  Government, 
and  are  now  egnnlly,  or  more  solici- 
tous, to  break' off  from  it?  They  were        Matters,  however,  are  not  yet  irre- 

the  Wcat  Indies,  which  at  that  period  mediable.    Appearances  are  threaten- 

took  off  £3,600,0Ci0  worth  annually  of  ing,  the  danger  is  imminent,  but  the 

our    manufactures,    and    employed  means  of  salvation  are  still  within 

l'50,000tOQSofonr shipping;  Canada,  our  grasp.    All  that  is  requisite  Is,  to 

which  has  since,  with  1,500,000  in-  return  with  caution  and  moderation 

habitants,  taken  off  above  £3,000,000,  to  the  Protective  policy  which  raised 

and  employed  1,100,000  tons  of  onr  the  British  empire  to  such  an  unpa- 

shipping;  and  Aitstralia,  which  now,  rallcled    pitch  of  grandeur,  and  to 

with  only  250,000  inliabitants,  con-  abandon,  cautiously  and  slowly,  the 

Bumes  above  £2,0")0,0u0  worth  of  our  selfish  and  suicidal  policy  which  is 

manufactures  ;    while   Kussia,    with  now,  by  the  confession  of  all,  break- 

(16,000,000,  takes  off  only  £1,600,000  ing  it  up.    The  groat  party— the  Na- 

worth  annually.     So  vast,  various,  tionai.  PAR-nr— which  placed  in  Sir 

and  growing  are  tbe  British  colonies  Robert  Peel's  hands  the  meaua  of 

in  every  quarter  of  tbe  globe,  that  arresting  this  downward  course,  of 

half  onr  export  trade  had  become  to  restoring  this  glorious  progress,  still 

us  a  home  trade ;  and  we  enjoyed  tbe  exista  in  undiminished  numbers  and 

inestimable  advantage,  hitherto  un-  increased  spirit.    It  has  gained  one 

known  to  any  country  thnt  ever  ex-  inestimable  advantage — It  has  learned 

istcd,  of  reaping  -domestic  profita  at  to  know  who  are  to  be  relied  on  as 

each  end  of  the  chain  which  encu-ded  faithful  to  their  principles,  and  who 
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are   to  be  for   ever   dtstnisted,  as 
actuated  only  by  the  motives  of  am- 
bition or  selfishness.    It  has  gained 
an  equally  important  advantage  in 
having  had  sophistry  laid  bare  by 
experience.    We  have  now  learned,  by 
actual  results,  at  what  to  esdroate  the 
flattering  predictions   of    the  Free- 
Traders.    The  frightful  spectacle  of 
300,000  emigrants  annually  driven  for 
years  together,  since  Free  Trade  be- 
gan,   into   exile   from    the   British 
islands;   the  proved  decline  of  the 
taxable   income   of  the  industrious 
classes  (Schedule  D)  by  £8,000,000 
since    1842,    and    £6,000,000   since 
1846 ;  the  rise  of  our  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  in  four  years,  from  less 
than  2,(XX),000  of  quarters  annually 
to  above  10,000,000 ;  the  increase  of 
our  imports  in  the  last  eight  years  by 
sixty- eight  per  cent,  while  our  exports 
have  only  increased  by  fifty-ono  f)er 
cent  during  the  same  period  ;  the  in- 
crease of  crime  in  a  year  of  boasted 
prosperity  to  74,00<)  commitments,  a 
greater    amount    than    it    had  ever 
reached  in  one  of  the  severest  adver- 
sity ;  the  diminution  of  Irish  agricul- 
tural produce  by  £8,000,000  in  four 
years,  and    of   British   by  at  least 
£60,000,04X)  in  value  during  the  same 
period;   the  total  ruin  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  approaching  severance  of 
the  other  colonies  from  our  empire,  or 
their  voluntary  abandonment  by  our 
(iovenimcnt;   the  admittcil  increase 
of  the  national  debt  by  £20,000,000 
during  twenty  years  of  general  peace ; 
— these,  and  a  hnndreii  other  facts  of 
a  similar  description,  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
nation  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  new 
system,  that  it  has  already  become 
evident,  even  to  their  own  adherents, 
tliat,  at  latest,  at  the  next  election,  if 
not  bi^fore,  the  Protectionists  will  be 
in  power. 

Lord  Stanley  has  announced,  with 
the  cnndonr  and  straightforwardness 
which  iMH'omo  a  loftv  character,  what 
are  the  principles  on  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  accopt  office.  He  was  in- 
stantly to  have  taken  otT  the  Income 
Tax,  which  presses  so  severely  on  the 
industrious  classes,  and  supplied  the 
d«*fici('ncy,  which  would  amount  to 
about  l*:i,00<\<MM>,  bv  a  moilerate  im- 
port  duty  on  9\\f'ortign  commodities. 
The  effect  of  these  measures  would 


have  been  incalculable :  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  they  would  have  bene- 
fitted the  nation  most  by  the  burdens 
which  were  taken  off,  or  those  which 
were  laid  on.    The  first  would  relieve 
the  most  hard-working  and  important 
part  of  the  middle  class,  and  let  loose 
above  £5,000,000  a-year,  now  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Income  Tto,  in  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  indnstiy ; 
the  second  would  produce  the  still 
more  important  effect  of  enabling  the 
nation  to   bear  the  burden  of  the 
necessary  taxation,  and  compel  the 
foreigners,  who  now  so  liberally  for- 
nish  us  with  everything  we  desire  tor- 
free^  to  bear  the  same  proportion  of 
our  burdens  which  we  do  of  theirs. 
A  large  part  of  the  taxes  of  Prussia, 
and  all  the  Contbiental  States — the 
whole  of  the  American — is  derived 
firom  import  duties ;  and  in  this  way 
our  artisans  and  mannfkctnrers  an 
compelled  to  pay  a  considerable  pro- 
portion, probablv  not  less  than  a  half, 
of   the   national    burdens   of    these 
states.    Meanwhile  their  mde  pro- 
duce is  admitted  duty  free   to   onr 
harbours,  so  that  we  set   no   put 
of  our  revenue  firom  them.     Tliey 
levv  thirty  per  eeni  on  onr  goods, 
and  Ihe    whole    of    that    goee    to 
swell  their  revenue,  to  the  relief  id 
their  subjects;  we  levy  two  or  d^ree 
per   cent  on    their   gndn,   and    the 
miserable   pittance  is  scarcdr  per- 
ceptible amidst  the  immense  load  of 
our  taxation. 

The  benefit  of  the '  fiscal  changes 
which  Lord  Stanley  proposed  would 
have  been  great,  immediate,  and  felt 
by  the  most  meritorious  and  heavily 
burdened  class  of  the  community — the 
middle  class;  the  burden  for  which 
it  would  have  been  commuted  wonld 
have  afforded  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  to  native  industry,  so  as 
to  relieve  the  most  suffering  classes 
engaged  in  production,  and  that  at 
the  cost  of  a  burden  on  consumers 
80  trifling  as  to  have  been  altogether 
imperreptible. 

To  illustrate  the  extreme  kynstice 
of  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  war  in 
which  it  presses  on  the  most  Indus- 
trious and  hard-worked,  as  well  as 
important  class  of  the  commnnity, 
we  subjoin  a  Table  of  Schedule  D 
(Trades  and  Professions)  for  the  yenr 
ending  5Ui  April  1848;  and  wo  take 
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that  year  in  prfrffereoce  to  the  subso-     tivo.'     Prom   this   important  Table 
qnent  ones,  to  ATOid  the  objection  q{    it    appears    that   the  anms  received 

rendered  the  view  partial  and  decep-     were— 

Cuuu. 

TnltaMivsd. 

Nll.DfPBBU 

IlIMM    |JII»|L 

UndBr£150, 

£150  and  nDdBr£200,      . 
£200          „         £800,      . 
£300          „         £400,      . 
£400          „         £BO0,      . 

£73,SM 

1811,036 
139,904 

89,866 

-tj,-::!) 

■JS,-i25 
39,909 
15,0*3 
7,82* 

£2,521,331 

«,6M,9S9 
4,T96,7» 
8,080,788 

£677,831 

126^71 

iat,mMi 

above  £4000  stood  thas :— 


c.™. 

So,  dIPhmu. 

loomAawd. 

£4,000  to      £S,000.     .     . 
£5,000  to    £10,000,    .    . 

£10,000  to    £50,000,     .     . 
£50,000  ud  npwardi,  .    . 

480,800 
148,740 
191,887 
50^84 

400 
788 
871 

32 

£1,731,412 
8433,931 
6,673,146 
1,720,693 

£442,111 

1B81 

£I54B8,082 

*  Tabu  Aaieiag  Number  of  Pertoiudtartied  far  At  iiKome  Tax,  and  3mm  natinili 
forAi  Yiuirm4iig  SiK  April  184S  fuitder  Sched^t  IXj 


Amount  at  T« 

CUUH. 

•rs.' 

Ps«o<ln»di 

nnindAum 

£ 

£ 

Under  £150  a- jew 

a,521,3B4 

84,370 

73,639 

£1SD  and  under 

£200 

6,138,676 

38,836 

17fi.B8a 

200               „ 

.100 

8,688,939 

2»,909 

196,088 

300               „ 

400 

4,796,739 

16,043 

139,904 

400               „ 

600 

3,080,768 

7,324 

89,856 

600                 „ 

600 

3,868,869 

6,633 

63,381 

600                 , 

700 

3,04a 

64,976 

700                 _ 

800 

1,642.040 

2,124 

44,976 

1,417,503 

41,348 

1,000 

B76 

23.973 

6,882,016 

S,234 

2,000 

3,000 

3,481,064 

1,483 

100,073 

3.ono 

3,342,674 

703 

68,328 

6,000 

1,731,413 

40O 

60,600 

10,000 

763 

149,740 

ii),ono 

60,000 

6,672,148 

371 

191,687 

60,000  and  upwards 

.1,720,698 

33 

60,184 

69,511,847 

147,659 

1,735.753 
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So  that  oat  of  £1,685,977,  which 
was  tho  sum  received  from  persona  ia 
trades  and  professions  in  Great  Britain 
that  year,  no  less  than  £677,000  came 
from  125,371  persons  whose  incomes 
were  nnder  £500  a-year,  while  only 
one  thousand /ive  hundred  and  eighty • 
one  persons  were  assessed  as  having 
incomes  above  £4000 !  This  dread- 
ful tax  therefore  is,  par  ezcellence^ 
the  shopkceper*s,  mannfactnrer^s,  and 
professional  man's  tax ;  and  they  are 
assessed  for  it  in  nambers  sixty  times 
more  numerous  than  the  rich.  And 
yet  the  assessment  of  all  is  laid  on  at 
the  same  rate !  Is  it  surprising  that 
tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
in  support  of  this  tax,  that  it  was  so 
unjust  to  all,  that  no  one  was  worse 
off  than  his  neighbour,  or  had  any 
reason  to  complain  ?  And  let  every 
tradesman,  manufacturer,  clerk,  and 
professional  man,  who  pays  this 
odious  and  unjust  tax  for  the  next 
three  years,  recollect  that  he  owes 
the  burden  entirely  to  the  Free- 
Traders ;  for  if  they  had  not  been  in 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Stanley  would  have  come  in 
and  taken  it  oflf. 

Two  statesmen,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent schools,  have  come  prominently 
forward  during  the  late  Ministerial 
crisis ;  and  to  one  or  other  of  them, 
or  perhaps  to  both  alternately,  if 
they  live,  the  destinies  of  the  empire, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  will  in  all 
probability  bo  intrusted.  These  are 
Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
Both  are  men  of  great  ability,  vast 
application,  extensive  experience, 
tried  business  habits,  great  oratorical 
and  dcbatin|^  power  ;  but,  in  other 
respects,  their  characters  are  as  oppo- 
site as  the  poles  are  asunder.  As 
usual,   in   such   cases,    while   their 


characters  bear  the  marks  of  diatiiicC 
individoality,  they  are  the  types  or 
representatives    of    the   two   great 
parties  which  now  divide  the  British 
empuie.  The  first  is  strai^tforwardt 
intrepid,  and   manly — patriotic,  bat 
not  vacillating — willing  to  undertake 
the  hardens  of  office,  bnt  nnwilling  to 
do  so   nnless  he  can  carry  oat  the 
principles  which  he  deems  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  his  country.    The 
second  is  ambitious,  caatious,  diplo- 
matic, desirous  of  power,  but  fearfol 
of  the  shoals  with  which  it  is  beset ; 
and  desirous  so  to  shape  his  policy 
and  conceal  his   intentions,    as   to 
avoid  shipwreck  by  coming  openly 
into  collision  with  any  powerful  party 
in  the  state.    The  dwice  of  the  one  la 
the  steady  polar  star  of  duty ;   the 
guide  of  the   other   the    flickering 
light  of  expedience.    The  first  refiisea 
the  Premiership  when  offered  to  Um 
by  his  sovereign,  because  he  thought 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  he 
could  carry  out  his  principles;   the 
latter  has  so  often  changed  his  side, 
and  held  office  nnder  so  many  parties, 
that  no  man  alive  can  tell  what  his 
principles  are.    The  first  broke  off 
Arom  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  otiiot^  when 
he  deserted  his  principles ;  the  latter 
deserted  his  principles   to  join  ^ 
Robert  Peel  when  entering  on  power. 
The  first,  while  still  in  op|Msition,  has 
already   announced  to  the   country 
what  line  of  policy  he  is  determined 
to  adopt  if  placed  in  power ;  the  last 
has  talked  of  a  mutiny  in  the  army 
as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  min  it 
agriculture,  and  a  rebellion  hi  Ireland 
as  a  reason  for  tamelv  submitting  to 
Papal  aggression.    The  one  is  of  the 
true  breed  of  the  British  lion,  the 
other  a  mongrel  cross  between  the 
Whig  and  the  Free-Trader. 


FrmUd  ly  WOliam  Bladneood  ond  5ow,  EdrnkurgL 
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^sciivLUs  is  universAlly  rcgai'ded 
as  the  fattier  of  Greek  Tragedy,  and 
tbe  oiiginal  aatbor  of  tlio  Drama 
throughout  tbe  world  ;  aiai,  m  some 
respects,  he  has  canied  it  to  a  per- 
/  fection  whiuh  has  never  since  been 
exceeded.  The  ideu  of  ttlling  a  story 
by  dialogue,  of  awakeiiiny  the  inter- 
est in  a  series  of  uveuCs  by  repre- 
senting their  catastrophes,  was  hy 
liim,  for  the  first  time,  reduced  to 
prnctice.  Like  Honui'  in  epic  poetry, 
and  Michael  Angela  in  historical 
punting,  he  has  pashed  liuinau  genios 
to  its  utmost  length  iu  tbe  career  thus 
for  the  rirat  time  opened  to  it.  Subse- 
i|ucDt  attcmpla  in  the  same  style  have 
ilono  little  more  than  follow  his  foot- 
steps, adopt  his  thoughts,  and,  ia 
some  instances,  improve  upon  bis 
CO mbi nations.  Wo  must  recollect, 
however,  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
his  powers,  that  he  was  thcjjMtjJnt- 
matic  poet.  We  must  not  look  iu 
his  <]ramas  for  the  exquisite  pathos  of 
Sophocles,  or  the  oratorical  power  of 
Euripides :  still  less  for  tho  stately 
gi-andeiir  of  Comeillc,  or  the  relined 
tenderness  of  Racine.  All  these 
were  the  gro?rtb  of  subsequent  ages, 
tlie  additions  made  by  changes  iu 
society  in  after  tiates,  tbe  drapery 
thrown,  in  the  refined  or  cormptcd 
periods  of  the  world,  over  the  pristioo 
majesty  of  natural  man.  jEschylns 
reminds  ns  more  of  tlie  unstudied  in- 
tensity of  Homer's  pathos,  the  sublime 
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simplicity  of  tho  book  of  Job.  He 
carries  us  back  to  the  age  when  Adam 
and  Kve  heard  the  voice  of  God  when 
wiUking  abont  in  the  garden  ;  when 
they  were  both  naked,  and  wore  not 
ashamed. 

The  great  characteristic  of  works  of 
genius  in  early  ages — that  which  the 
utmost  force  of  fancy  and  the  most 
extreme  hai'dihood  of  couception  seek 
in  Tsin  to  rival  in  subsequent  times- 
is  the  aiinplicity  by  wluch  they  are 
distinguished.  They  are  great  with- ' 
out  IwiDg  conscious  of  it :  they  move 
the  heart  without  apparent  intention. 
Mncaulay  says  that  he  who  would  be  a 
great  poet  must  first  be  a  little  child  ; 
and  it  is,  if  possible,  to  i^goin  the 
simplicity  of  childhood  that  the  re- 
trograde step  must  be  attempted. 
But  it  is  impossible  ;  "veeligia  nulla 
retroTaum  "  is  true  not  le^s  of  the  spe- 
cies than  the  individual.  We  may 
go  on  aud  become  old,  but  we  cannot 
go  backward  and  become  young.  The 
knowledge  of  tho  world  is  fatal  to  tbe 
resumption  of  the  character  of  pri- 
meval innocence.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  know,  is  filled  with  those 
who  are  like  little  children;  but  no 
kingdom  of  the  earth  over  was  or  ever 
will  be.  The  stains  of  the  world — 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — 
must  be  expiated  by  suffering,  or 
washed  out  In  the  waters  of  Lethe, 
before  this  state  of  primeval  simpli- 
city is  regained.  There  ia  too  much 
2t 
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of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  too 
little  of  die  innocence  of  the  dove,  in 
all  the  assemblaf^es  of  full-grown 
men  or  nations  in  this  state  of  corrup- 
tion and  trial.  The  productions  of 
after  times  often  jrreatly  exceed  those 
of  the  first  a^esof  the  world  in  beauty 
of  description,  variety  of  images, 
richness  of  versification,  or  pomp  of 
language ;  but  in  guileless  simplicity, 
unaffected  i>athos,  unintentional  aob- 
limity,  they  rarely  if  ever  equal  them. 
They  work  the  feelings  up  to  the 
highest  degree  by  skilful  combina- 
tion<«,  pathetic  situations,  elo<iuencc 
of  language,  delicacy  of  sentiment ; 
bat  they  do  not,  as  in  early  ages, 
rend  the  heart  at  once  asunder  by 
a  word— an  epithet — a  line.  That 
marvellous  power  is  to  be  found  in 
early  times,  and  in  early  times  alone  ; 
just  as  the  simplicity  of  a  child  will 
often  move  the  heart  more  strongly 
than  all  the  eloquence  or  paaaion  of 
maturcr  years. 

The  simplicity,  however,  which  is 
so  great  a  charm  in  the  first  eflbrts  of 
genius  among  mankind,  may  some- 
times l>e  found  in  those  who  have  ap- 
peared   in     an    advanced    stage  of 
society.    It  is  very  rare  there,  how- 
ever,   and  never  appears  except  in 
persons  of    the    most    transcendent 
genius,  who  have  become  great  mainly 
by  the  ]tower  of  that  genius  alone, 
without  the  adventitious  aid  of  Icam- 
ing  or  past  acquisition.     \Vc  sec  this 
in  Shaks(>eare,  we  see  it  in  Goethe, 
we  see  it  in  Bums,  wo  see  it  in  Dante. 
All  these  men  arose  in  late  ages  of  the 
world,  but  they  appeaavl  in  it  under 
circumstances  when  to  them  it  was 
young.     They  inhaled  chietty,  if  not 
entirely,  the  inspirations  of  their  own 
genius  :  they  described  what  they  felt, 
not  what  thev  had  read — what'  thev 
had  soon,  not  what  they  had  heart  1 
of.    They    arose  in  periods  when  a 
new  moniing  was  o])enini:  ui>on  man- 
kind, after  the  ilerp  darkness  of  a  long 
ni^ht ;  or   when  the  native  force  K^i 
tlii'ir  ^'oniii-i  had  furccdthi-ir  thoughts, 
a.4  it  \%<'iv,  into  exprec«sinn,  without 
any  kimw ledge  of  what  had  l>eeu  ex- 
prL-?sed  before  them.     11  ow  much  this 
was  th«*  ea.*e  with  Shak.<peare  I*  well 
known  to  all  those  who  have  studied 
his  innnortal  works:  an<i  his  greatness, 
equally  with  his  weakness,  his  perfec- 
tion and  his  faultd.  are  to  he  traced 


to  this  cause.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  ' 
he  was  too  great  to  be  fettered  by 
rules,  too  original  to  descend  to  imi- 
tation. The  fact  was  he  bad  never 
heard  of  rules,  and  he  knew  of  nothing 
to  imitate :  whatever  he  did  he  did 
from  himself  and  his  own  inspiration 
alone.  He  gathered  sometimes,  from 
reading,  the  materials  of  his  combina- 
tions ;  but  in  the  mode  of  combining 
he  consulted  himself,  and  himself 
alone.  He  portrayed  what  he  saw 
or  could  himself  conceive  from  that 
sight,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  It  is 
that  which  makes  his  plays  so  emi- 
nently, and  beyond  any  other  work 
produce<i  by  man  except  Homer*s 
lliad^  descriptive  of  the  human  heart. 
It  is  to  the  same  cause  that  his  fre- 
quent, and  to  some  painful,  violatioa 
of  the  unities  is  to  bo  ascribed.  Ho 
jumbled  together  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,  the  heroic  and  the  worldlj, 
the  generous  and  the  selfish,  becanse 
he  found  them  so  jumbled  together  in 
real  life  ;  just  as  Homer  gives  as  al- 
ternately the  speeches  in  a  conncil  of 
the  gods,  and  the  details  of  roasting 
and  broiling  the  soldiers^  dianen — 
the  death  of  a  hero,  and  the  terrora  of 
a  poltroon. 

In  .l^chylus,  combined  with  this 
simplicity  so  eminently  and  pecaliarly 
characteristic  of  the  first  asscmbiages 
of  men,  we  find,  at  the  same  time,  the 
grandenr  and  loftiness  of  thought 
which  is  not  Ies.s  remarltable  in  the 
heroic  ages.  So  generally  is  this  qoa- 
lity  ol)seryed  in  his  dramas,  so  strongly 
does  it  pervade  his  thoughts,  that  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  their  main 
characteristic.  Tlierc  is  no  great 
variety  of  subjects  in  his  phiys.  He  had 
not,  like  Schiller,  Alfieri,  or  Conieille, 
the  book  of  history  spread  oat  before 
him,  and  all  tlie  tragic  incidents  which 
have  occurred  since  the  beginning 
of  time  laid  open  for  his  selection. 
Like  the  other  tragic  dnunalists  of 
Greece,  a  few  mythological  legends 
taken  from  its  early  annals,  and  chief- 
ly from  the  disasters  which  followed 
the  n^tum  of  the  chiefs  from  the  Siege 
of  Troy,  formed  the  sole  snbjccts  on 
which  his  gen  ins  was  exerted.  Seven 
only  of  his  dramas  have  come  down 
to  our  times,  and  they  relate  entirely 
to  these  subjects  ;  but  they  are  soffi* 
cient  to  demtuistrato  the  vastnenand 
majesty  of  his  genias,  and  lo  leader 
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credible  what  ia  told  of  tUe  prodigious  prevent  the  strophes  and  antiatrophes 
impression  wtiich  tbey  produced  upon  of  [he  iirat  nnil  second  chomaea  from 
the  Atbcnian  ttndleoces.  Antiquity  being  often  felt  as  irearisonje.  We 
has  not  left  ua  another  composition  eo  long  to  get  on  with  tlie  story,  to  aee 
sublime  as  his  PiantelAaa  Vmclus —  the  issue  of  a  piece  in  which  we  have 
one  in  which  the  noble  and  heroic  qua-  become  eo  strongly  interested,  the 
lilies  are  so  tincly  displayed,  and  the  denouement  of  the  complication  of 
self-aacrilice  of  a  generous  and  devoc-  events  tn  wliicli  the  principal  person- 
ed  mind  b  eo  toachingly  portrayed,  ages  seem  hopdosely  involved ;  and 
Ouc  is  almost  tempted  to  thinkl  in-  cannothelpfeolingprovokedwhra,  in- 
deed, that  the  work  was  inspired  ;  and  alead,  we  are  often  presented  with  the 
that  to  the  vision  of  the  poet  were  moral  rofleccions  of  tiie  chorus  on  tlic 
foreshadowed  by  a  prophetic  hand  events  which  are  in  progress.  Bot  with  i 
the  approaching  self- sacrifice  of  the  the  Greeks  those  moral  reflections. 
Redeemer,  and  oil  the  wonders  which  clothed  in  iniignifieent  lyric  veree, 
in  subsequent,  and  especially  in  the  seem  to  have  formed  the  most  hnpor- 
present  times,  have  followed  the  ep-  tant  part  of  the  drama  ;  and  the  inci- 
plioalion  of  ?ibb  to  the  agency,  find  dents  appear  often  to  have  been 
to  augment  the  power  of  man.  In  adopted  or  imagined  clilelly  to  form 
other  tragedies,  particoiarly  TJieStvni  the  groundwork  of  their  introduction. 
ayaiml  Thebts,  the  heroic,  and  in  So  strongly  had  thU  idea  tsken  pos- 
the  Agamannon  and  the  Eummidrs  session  of  their  minds  that  ll  appears 
the  terrible,  are  equally  strongly  por-  even  in  their  comic  poets  ;  and,  ac- 
trayedT'lnd  if  wo  wonld  learn  what  eordiugly,  Aristophanes  has  exerted 
is  the  spirit  which  has  rendered  Greece  all  his  powers  on  his  (formes,  many  of 
immortal — what  it  was  that  animated  which  are  of  the  very  highest  genina 
its  armies,  inspired  its  poets,  furnished  and  power.  This  peculiarity  essen- 
imnges  to  its  artists,  and  produced  tUUy  distinguishes  the  drama  of 
the  thunder  of  Its  oratJirs — periiaps  Greece  from  that  of  modem  Europe, ' 
we  shall  nowhere  find  it  so  entire  as  and  must  never  bo  lost  sight  of  in 
in  the  Plays  of  ^/Eschylus,  comparing  the  rhff  ■  ifauvrti  of  the 
Lyric  poetry  fbnns  so  considembte  two  schools.  A  little  coasideralion 
and  important  apart  ofGreektragcdy,  will  show  to  what  caasea  the  diRer- 
that  we  are  almost  templed  to  think  ence  has  been  owing,  and  to  wliat  ex- 
that  with  them  the  drama  was  the  tent  the  principles  of  the  one  are 
accompaniment  of  the  chorus,  not  the  oppltoable  to  the  other. 
chorus  of  the  drama.  It  is  on  the  In  modem  times  the  drama  is 
strophes  and  antiatrophea  that  the  looked  to  mainly  for  telling  an  inter- 
greatest  powers  of  the  poet  are  exert-  esting  story,  anil  exciting  the  feel- 
ed.  and  the  dramas  which  were  most  ings  by  the  vivid  portraiture  of  Its 
popular  In  Athens  were  not  so  much  catastrophe  ;  and  everything  is  with 
thoae  in  which  there  occurred  the  reason  rejected,  or  consider^  injnri- 
most  pathetic  incidents,  the  most  ons,  which  Interferes  with  that  ono 
moving  stage  effect,  bnt  those  in  paramount  object.  Tbc  whole  evonis 
which  the  beauties  of  lyric  poetry  oftheworld,fTomSemiramisan(ISeRos- 
wero  most  strongly  displayed  in  tlin  Iris,  to  Queen  Mary  and  Napoleon, 
barata  and  rhapsodies  of  the  chonis,  form  the  subjects  of  the  drama ;  and 
Tons  who  are  accustomed  to  goto  as  tboy  can  besapposed  to  beramiliar 
tlie  theatre  for  a  different  object,  and  only  to  a  very  limited  part  of  the 
expect  to  have  our  interest  excited  audience,  and  even  to  them  tn  their 
by  the  development  of  a  story  at  its  general  onlline  only,  the  InTuging  for- 
most  entrancing  epoch,  or  our  feel-  ward  of  the  story  is  the  object  whieli 
inga  moved  by  catastrophes  of  the  both  the  audience  expect  and  the 
most  heart-rending  description,  this  poet  aims  M  effecting.  Moral  rcdec- 
Tcstraint  voluntarily  imposed  npon  tions,  exhortations  to  duty,  lomenia- 
themselves  by  the  Greek  dramatists  tions  on  tha  eraelty  of  fate  and  the 
appears  not  a  little  strange  ;  and  ao-  faarddestdnyofmortals,bythirdpartle3 
cordingly  in  the  Bridt  of  Mettina,  arc  not  required,  and  wonld  be  felt  as 
Tvhen  it  was  imdertaken  by  Schiller,  misplaced.  The  aodicnce  have 
all  the  magic  of  his  lyric  mnse  cannot  of  them  Id  the  pulpit  and  ' 


i-e  enongli 
nsohow. 
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in  works  on  morality  and  religion, 
wliicli  are  in  everybody's  liands, 
in  a  faith  wbicli  satisfies  tlie  crav- 
ings of  the  human  mind  on  the 
most  important  subject  of  human 
thought.  But  in  aucient  times  the 
case  in  ail  these  respects  was  entirely 
the  reverse,  and  theuce  the  great  dif- 
ferences of  their  drama  from  that  of 
modern  days.  The  incidents  or  catas- 
trophes on  which  their  tragedies  were 
formed  were  few  and  uui verbally 
known.  The  woes  of  the  Atrida^,  the 
curse  worked  out  on  Pelops'  line,  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  gloomy  pro- 


modems  go  to  the  tragic  theatre 
to  be  interested  or  mov^ :  the  an- 
cients went  to  bo  interested,  moved, 
and  instructed;  and  the  choms  was 
the  mouthpiece  by  which  the  poet,  in 
exquisite  verse,  conveyed  that  in- 
struction. Thence  its  constant  use ; 
thence  its  never  being  felt  by  them  as 
wearisome.  Strong  as  the  thirst  for 
excitement  and  novelty  is  amon;; 
men,  the  thirst  for  satisfaction  and 
light  on  their  fate  here  and  hereafter 
is  still  stronger.  In  almost  every 
community  of  modem  £uroi>e,  the 
feelings  and  passions  are  more  power- 


phecies  of  Cassandra,  the  return  of  fully  roused   by  the    pulpit,  where 

Menclaus,  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  freedom  is  allowed  to  its  elo<iuencc, 

the  tenderness  of  Andromache,  and  a  than  by  all  the  pathos  of  the  stage ; 

few  similar  incidents,  almost  all  of  and  the  rcHecting  portion  of  mankind 

which  are  to  bo  found  sketched  out  will  be  ever  more  strongly  attracted  by 


in  Homer's  Odtjssey^  comprised  the 
whole  circle  of  their  tragic  subjects. 
There  could  be  little  gained  by  rous- 
ing tlie  feelings  from  the  development 
of  the  incidents,  for  they  were  univer- 
sally known  :  going  to  the  theatre,  to 
the  Athenians,  was  like  our  reading  a 
novel  for  the  second  or  thinl  time, 
when,  the  story  being  known,  the 
mind  dwells  chietly  un  the  beauty  of 
the  language,  or  the  fidelity  of  the 
picture  of  nature. 

The  umients  had  no  churches  or  re- 
vended  nlitjion.    The  oratory  and  in- 
structions   of  the  pulpit,  the  hoi>cs 
and  fears  of  a  hpiritnal  faith,  were  to 
them  alike  unknown.    Works  on  reli- 
gion did  not  exist :    their  devotion 
Consisted  entirely  in  the  observances 
nf  a  few  well-known  forms,  the  pay- 
ing of  certain  prescrilted  sacrifices. 
Morality  and  natural  theology  were 
indeed  taught  in  tlie  academies,  but 
the   tuition   was  so    extremely  ex- 
pensive, and  books,  being  all  written, 
were  so  very  costly,  that  the  study  of 
the>o  subjects  was  confin(;d  to   the 
very  hi^he^t  class  uf  the  community. 
The  great  body  even  of  I  lie  free  i>or- 
tion  of  the  community,  itself  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole,  had,  prac- 
tically speaking,  no  other  school  of 
politicJ«  but  the  Furum—of  murality 
mid  nli'jion^    but  the   Theatre.     The 
ehurus  uttered  the  refiections  of  hu- 
manity on  the  virtues  and  vices  dis- 
played by  the  persons  on  the  stage, 
of  a  devout   spirit  on  the   mysteri- 
<ni3  di<pi>nsation3  of  Frovidenco  or 
Fate  in  bnnging  them  about.    The 


considerations  which  point  to  their 
own  jittcj  here  or  hei'eafter,  than  by 
the  most  powerful  delineation  of  the 
fate,  how  mournful  or  interesting 
soever,  of  others. 

To  an  intelligent  bein^,  who  be- 
gins to  refiect  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, of  virtue  and  vice,  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,   which  this  world 
presents,  and  which  all  experience 
more  or  less  in  life,  the  most  natural 
and  interesting  object  of  thought  and 
inquiry  is,  what  governs  the  world? 
Is  there  an  order  in  human  affairs,  or 
is  ever}-thing  regulated  by  chance? 
Is  virtue  destined  to  ultimate  reward, 
or  vice  to  bo  ever  triumphant  ?  Does 
a  supreme  and  beneficent  Iking  watch 
over  our  progress,  or  are  we  the  vic- 
tims of  a  biliid  and  inexorable  Fate  ? 
Is  there  another  world,  the  scene  of 
final  rewards  and  punishments  ;  or  is 
death  an  eternal  sleep,  and  this  world 
the  final  theatre  on  which  the  coiue- 
qucncos  of  our  actions  are  made  nut* 
nifest?    It  is  to    these   reflectioiis, 
whii-li  spring  up  inevitably  in  every 
intelligent  ami   thoughtful  mind  on 
the    contemplation    of    the    eventa 
around  us,  that  the  chorus  of  the 
(ireek  drama  was  intended  to  give 
vent.    They  were  clothed  in  verae, 
but  they  were  in  general  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  or  the  vlalona 
of  an    inquiring    philosophy;    they 
were  written  in  rvthm,  bnt  their  Ideasi 
were  suoh  as  might  have  been  con- 
ceived bv  the  minds  of  Socrates  or 
riato.    £lvcry   scholar  knows   how 
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const&ntlj  this  is  the  case  ia  Greek  plicatecl  atorjwonld  disturb  the  unity 
trfi«dies;  and  bow  many  lofty  ideas  of  emotion  thns  produced.  Tbeythus 
and  sublime  fuciinga,  briefly  but  cliose  a  few  simple,  moiirnful,  and 
powerfoHy  expressed,  may  be  ex-  weil-known  incidents  for  tlio  subjects 
tracted  from  tbeir  sCroplies.  Id  of  their  dramatic  pencils,  fortbe  same 
them  ne  see  strongly  depicted  tlio  reason  that  Rsphael,  the  Caraccis, 
doubti  and  fears  whicli  inevitably  and  Murillo,  passing  by  the  endless 
arise  in  tljo  human  mind,  unsupported  variely  of  subjects  which  liistory  prc- 
by  revelation,  on  the  contemplation  scntcd,  coo&ned  tbomsclvcs  in  gene- 
of  the  varied  threads  of  haman  af-  ral  to  the  representation  of  the  simple 
fairs.  The  natural  man  ia  painted  iu-  and  well-known  events  of  our  Savi- 
(juiring,  bnt  apprebeosive  ;  anxious,  our's  life,  and  soaght,  in  the  dellnea- 
but  uncertain  1  inclined  to  devotion,  tion  of  holy  families,  maternal  tender- 
bnt  yet  sceptical ;  and,  if  we  desired  ness,  or  infant  innocence,  to  awaken 
any  otiier  proof  than  snbsequent  his-  a  deeper  emotion,  because  more  gene- 
tory  has  afforded  of  the  necessity  of  a  rally  felt,  than  could  be  produced  by 
revelation,  and  the  inestimable  bless-  tiie  most  iabonrcd  representation  of 
ings  it  has  coufcrred  on  mankind,  it  the  novel  and  varied  incidents  of 
wonld  be  fonnd  in  tiio  donbts  and  profane  history.  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds 
wishes,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  de-  said  that  the  object  of  painting  was 
sires  and  yet  dread,  of  the  strophes  the  representation  of  "general  na- 
of  JEschylus  and  Euripides.  tnre," — that  is,  nature  detached  from 
Tliese  considerations  explain  not  local  and  individual  pecniiarity ;  and 
only  the  constant  use  of  the  chorus,  the  same  principles  determined  the 
bnt  two  other  pccallarities  of  Greek  Greek  dramatists  in  the  choico  of 
tragedy,  wtiicb,  at  first  sight,  to  us  ap-  their  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
pear  not  a  little  estraordinaty.  Those  iog  them,  equally  as  the  Italian 
arethe extremely  limitedrangeofsnb-  painters  in  theii* exquisite representa- 
jects  to  which  tbeir  pieces  were  con-  lions  of  Scripture  incidents, 
fined,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  .^schylns  had  a  mind  not  only 
unities  oftime  and  place  which  they  rn  lofty,  but  deeply  imbued  with  that  es- 
^nfro/ observed.  We  say  in  general,  sentini  element  of  all  real  elevatioQ — 
for  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  they  moral  and  religions  impressions.  That 
were  invariably  attended  to.  In  Iho  his  mind  was  ardent,  his  feelings 
Atfotntmnon  of  j-Escbylus,  the  first  warm,  his  imogination  creative,  is 
scene  represents  the  receipt  of  the  ahnndantty  proved  by  the  intensity 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Troy  by  the  of  his  exprcesions,  and  the  vividnets 
bale-fli'cs,  which  conveyed  it  from  of  his  conceptions ;  bnt  through  thenv 
beacon  to  beacon,  across  the  jEgean  all  we  discern  breaking  out,  like  the 
Sea  to  Argos,  while  soon  Agamemnon  sun  through  the  clouds,  the  light  of  ft ' 
himself  is  introduced;  although,  nn-  noble  and  religious  spirit.  In  Ibis 
leas  he  had  travelled  with  the  rapidity  respect  he  presents  a  striking  con- 
of  the  electric  telc^aph,  be  could  not  trast  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who 
have  so  quickly  followed  the  news  of  aim  chiefly  at  the  representation  of 
his  victory.  In  the  Emnenidei  of  the  the  intcneity  of  passion,  the  pathos  of 
same  poet,  the  scene  is  first  laid  in  woe,  without  any  regard  to  the 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  moral  consequences  of  actions,  or 
afterwards  in  a  temple  in  the  Fomm  any  attempt  to  trace  a  just  adminia- 
of  Athens.  But  those  were  the  ex-  tration  of  Providence  in  this  compli- 
ceptions,  not  the  rule.  In  general  cated  thread  of  humau  events.  So 
they  strictly  observed  the  nnities,  and  strongly  was  this  tendency  con- 
a  fe  V  well-known  incidents  of  a  few  spicuons  in  the  compositions  of  these 
fam  hea  f  rmed  the  repeated  and  ex-  great  dramatists,  that  it  came  to  be 
lusite  subject  of  their  dramas.  The  considered  as  the  main  object  of  they 
1  was,  that  these  incidents  were  art,  and  accordingly  Aristotle  saysi 


calculated  to  ronse  the  emotions  or  that  the  end  of  tragedy  is  the  paint- 

snggest  the  reflections  which  it  was  ing  of  the  haman  heart.  In  .^schjlua, 

tho  pnncpal  object  of  the  poet  to  again,  although  this  essential  element 

awaken  in  the  bren.'tts  of  his  audi-  iu  the  production  of  inlei-est  is  by  no 

enco;  and  any  different  or  more  com-  means  overlooked,  yet  it  is  considered 
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as  subordinate  to  the  yet  higher 
oliject  of  iuculcating  moral  traths, 
and  rousing  to  the  performance  of 
heroic  duty.  Alone  of  all  the  Greek 
poets,  he  sccnis  to  have  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  the  moral  administration 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  That  this 
world  is  the  scene  and  the  com- 
mencement, as  it  were,  of  moral 
retribution,  and  that  God  will  visit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  ufiou  the 
children,  is  as  strongly  and  clearly 
announced  in  his  tragedies  as  in  the 
commandments  which  were  revealed 
to  Moses.  In  the  Eumenides^  the 
Furies  are  made  to  sav — 

**  With  lirourife  Hod  with  ban 
We  prostrate  the  in&ii 
Who,  with  smooth-woven  wile, 
And  a  fair- faced  »niile, 
Hath  planted  a  >nare  for  hi*  friend; 
Thoiigii  Itect  we  <ihall  find  him, 
Thougli  strong  we  shall  bind  Iiim, 
Who  plnntetl  a  i«uare  for  his  friend. 

TliiA  work  uf  labour  eamcit, 
Tiiiit  ta»k  severvat,  5t«mest, 
Ix-t  none  remove  from  us. 
To  all  their  duu  we  riMider 
Kach  dtfply  marked  offender, 
( >ur  searchinif  eye  n-proveth, 
'I'huuirh  blitfstul  Jove  rcmoveth 
From  hi:«  i  Mympiau  iriory, 
Abhi>rrcd  ol  all,  and  gory, 
The  Maidft  of  Krehus. 

Kur  the  Kur".i->  work  readily 
Vt-iiLMMijce  unrfKiriugf 
Surely  :ind  r^teadily 
Kuiii  |iioparine. 
Dark  cr.nit-a  -trictly  notoil, 
Sun*-i!i<*inoned  they  ntore  them: 
And  ji.il::nKMit  once  votvd, 
l*rayeiK  \aiiily  implore  them; 
For  thi'V  know  no  oonimuuuAi 
With  the  bright-throned  union 
<  >f  the  i:n<i»  ot  the  day  : 
Wliere  the  livini;  appear  imt, 
Where  the  pule  >h.uU'«  neur  not. 
In  n'L'ixns  litliirlitleMi, 
Ail  suiili'M  Aiu\  fightU>««, 
Thi-y  dnell  far  away." 

Ul.A«  KikS  . f-'v/i y/i.»,  i.  -O;. 

These  consi<lcratioii.-«,  wliilf  ihcy 
expliin  tlie  causos  t«)  whitli  the 
ptMKTal  ob5»ervan(M»  of  the  niiitius  by 
th<'  jrn^ut  dramatists  was  uwiup.  point 
ont  I  ho  «lo;rree  in  wjiich  it  i:*  oxpe- 
diiMit  to  attend  Ut  them  in  the 
romantic  drama  of  modern  KuruiK?. 
Alihonj;h  the  inculcating:  nf  m«iral 
UPM'opts,  and  thi*  deducing  of  strik- 
i:;;:  nMU'ctions  tri»m  a  single  trniric 
i-vont.  is  still  a  principal  object  in 
trage<ly,   and  is  the  keystone,  as  it 
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were,  in  the  arch  of  the  poet's  fame, 
it  is  neither  its  only  nor  its  principal 
object.      To  tell  an    interesting   or 
pathetic  story,  and  bring  it  forcibly 
l)efore  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  by 
the  delineation  of  its  most  momentons 
scenes,  is  the  object  of  the  drama  in 
our  times;    and  therefore    a   much 
wider  latitude  is  admissible  than  was 
permitted,  in  general,  to  the  tragedians 
of  antiquity.     Considerable  interval 
of  time,  especially  between  one  act 
and  another,  and  frequent  change  of 
place   from    one  scene    or   act    to 
another,  is  not  only  admissible,  bnt 
often  adds  very  powerfully  to    the 
effect  of  the  piece,  by  transporting 
the    audience    to    ditierent    places, 
where  the  events  in  progress  in  bring- 
ing about  the  final  catastrophe  were 
separately  preparing.    The  spectator 
thus  obtains  the  insight  necessar}'  to 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  story  in 
a  more  interesting  and  dramatic  wa^ 
than  by  having  them  narrated,  as  is 
unavoidable  in  the  classical  drama, 
in   long  preliminary'   s]>eecheB.     He 
sees  them  actually  in  preparation  by 
the  actors  in  the  piece.    Yet  has  this 
latitude,  which  widens  so  materially 
the  bounds,  and  enhances  the  interest 
of  the  drama,  its  limits :  and  to  no 
cause,  pcrhap.4,  is  the  degradation  of 
the  stage  in  our  times  so  much  owing 
as  to  the  flagrant  abuse  of  the  en- 
larged facilities  for  producing  interest 
now  a(rord<Hl  to  the  )K>et.     What  the 
limits  tliat   should  be  observed  are 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  cor- 
responding principles  which  must  be 
observed,  and  can  never  be  violated 
with  impunity  in  the  other  fine  arts. 
The  great  unity  to  be  observed  In 
them  all  is  Unity  of  KMirrioN',   aod 
that  unity   never  yet  was   violated 
in  any  walk  of  genius  without  seri- 
ous   detriment,    it     may    be    inevi- 
table ruin,   to    the  artistes    concep- 
tion.   To  the  erroneous  ideas  which 
prevail  on  this*  ^jubject,  and  the  extra- 
vagant latitude  in  |K)int  of  time  and 
place,  aA  well  as  character,  now  gene- 
rally  taken   both   by  our  Romance 
writers    and    our    Dramatic    poets, 
we    a^crilie    the  generally  admitted 
degradation  of  trngr<1y  in  onrtimea; 
and  from  th**  same  cause  we  antid- 
I>ate  the  nipid  iledine  in  fniblic  e^li« 
matiim.  and  tlual  extinction,  of  many 
of  the  novels  now  highest  in  reputs- 
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tioD,    and    in   which    ihe    brightest 
gcniaa  bos  been  (lig|i!ayed. 

No  one  uet^d  be  told  to  what 
influence  thit  gonered  dilfusion  of 
theae  ideas,  orroaeons  as  the;  appear 
to  ns.  is  to  be  ascribed.  Sncli  was  the 
geuias  of  Shakspraiik,  so  liri},'ht  iB 
the  halo  of  bis  glory,  so  dazzliug  the 
effulgence  of  his  fame,  that  the  e,ves  of 
his  worshippers  hare  been  wetloigh 
blinded  in  the  contemiilation  of  il, 
Tiiey  have  coma  to  worship  him  In  his 
fuulis  nnd  ixceutricities  cquallv  as 
in  liis  excellencies^  the)-  have  thonght 
he  became  great  from  having  violated 
the  nniiies— not  in  spite  of  that  viola- 
tion. His  fame,  so  far  from  declin- 
ing, has  visibly  and  rapidlv  increased 
in  later  times;  with  the  lutteusioa  of 
t-ducatioD,  the  spread  of  intelligence, 
and  tbo  more  frequent  admission  of 
the  middle  class  into  the  theatres, 
the  knowledge  of  his  works  has  been 
immensely  extended,  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Hemisphere ;  and  so 
Rreat  bos  been  the  infloence  of  his 
imagination,  that  it  haa  effected  an 
almost  total  revolation  in  the  cha- 
racter of  dramatic  writing  throughout 
the  world.  This  change  may  be 
perceived  alike  in  the  oldest  as  the 
youngest  states :  it  Is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  most  conspicuous  oil 
the  boards  of  Paris  or  Berlin,  of 
London  or  New  York.  Foreign 
critics  of  all  nations  now  vie  with 
each  other  in  doing  homage  to  bis 
excellence:  inscribed  on  the  boards 
tif  his  house  in  Stratford -on -Avon 
«re  to  be  found  the  names  of  the 
representatives  of  the  human  race. 
We  see  an  equally  just  and  geuo- 
rons  appreciBiion  of^  his  genius  iu 
Yillomain,  in  Schlegel,  in  Duels, 
»nd  in  Bouterwolc.  Whether  the 
romantic  school,  which  has  in  con- 
sequence sncceeded  in  Ihe  French 
and  German  capitals  to  the  classical, 
nnd  produced  such  a  prodigious  flood 
fit  hornira  and  atrocities  on  the  stage, 
is  the  true  school  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence, and  will  permanently  supplant 
the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Greek 
original,  Is  a  very  different  question, 
npon  which  future  times  will  probably 
have  little  dilScaliy  In  arriving  at  a 

This  extraordinary  and  colossal 
fame — second  only  to  that  of  Aris- 
totle among  ni&nkiud,  and  more  nir- 
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priaing  than  that  of  the  immortal 
Stagyrite,  because  earned  by  one  cow- 
l>ara'tively  humble  and  uneducated — Is 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  combiuation  of 
jiowera  in  Shakspearo's  mind  so  peon- 
liar  and  eslraordloary,  that  it  would 
pass  for  incredible  ood  nunatnral,  if 
not  attested  in  the  clearest  and  most 
indispntable  manner  by  his  writings. 
In  all  intellects,  indeed,  of  the  very 
highest  order,  Ibere  is  a  central  powtr 
which  can  dii'Cct  its  faculties  at  will 
in  almost  sdiy  direction,  and  powftv 
adequate  to  the  earning  of  fame  ia 
almost  any  department  of  human 
thonght.  This  plattie  paver  ia  per- 
haps the  clearest  proof  of  grent  capa- 
city ;  and  as  it  is  the  quality  most 
completely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary men,  so  it  Is  the  one  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  most  reluctantly 
admitted,  at  least  by  contemporary 
envy.  Han  can  bear  with  patience) 
though  not  without  secret  repining, 


the 


of  a 


e  line ; 


than  one  is 
such  a  mortiUcatiou  to  self-lovo  in 
others,  that  it  never  Iklls  to  stir  up  Ibo 
most  general  and  acriraoDions  opposi- 
tion. Hence  the  violent  resistance 
always  made  to  a  man  celebi-ated  in 
one  llao  acquiring  distinction,  or  even 
being  allowed  common  jastice,  in 
another :  II  Is  Ihe  invasion  of  a  beanty 
into  the  territory  of  a  wit.  Bat  ill 
Shakspeare's  mind  there  is  presented 
such  a  combination  of  vnrions  and 
seemingly  contradictory  quallttea,  as 
might  seem  incredible,  and  never, 
perhaps,  existod  in  so  striklug  a 
dwree  in  any  human  being. 

That  he  wns  supremely  great  in  the 
pathetic,  need  be  told  to  nose  wbo 
recollect  the  scenes  of  tenderness  in 
Jnliet — of  sorrow  in  Desdemona.  That 
he  was  deeply  imbued  by  the  terrible, 
and  a  perfect  master  of  uU  Ibe  cliordi 
which  awaken  horror  in  the  hnman 
heart,  is  pntved  by  the  world -eel  ebritj 
of  Macbeth— the  thrilling  jiower  ol 
Hamlet.  That  he  was  acquainted 
with  evei^-,  even  the  most  secrel 
pangs  of  jealousy,  is  evinced  in  tht 
astuteness  of  lago'fl  an,  and  tfiepangt 
of  the  Moor's  suffering.  Henry  V.  an^ 
Julius  Cwsar  demonstrate  that  h{ 
could  avail  himself  at  will  of  all  tfai 
ho  art- stirring  feelings  of  pitriottsn 
and  heroism  ;  Antony  .ind  Cleopatra 
of  the  whole  art«  of  seductive  Inve  anc 
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queenly  magnificence.  That  he  was 
a  great  rhetorician,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  many  of  his  orations,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Brntns  and  Antony  in 
Juliwt  CiPsar — perliaps  the  most  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  condensed  elo- 
qnence  of  antiqnity  which  modem 
times  has  afforded.  That  his  imagi- 
nation was  ^^  dipped  in  the  orient 
hues  of  heaven,"  need  be  told  to  none 
who  recollect  the  exquisite  visions  of 
Miranda  and  Juliet.  Various  charm- 
ing detached  pieces  prove  that  his 
poetical  genius  was  of  the  very  high- 
est description,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
been  the  first  dramatist,  he  certainly 
would  have  been  one  oif  the  greatest 
lyric  poets  of  England.  Amidst  this 
varie<l  assemblage  of  the  most  won- 
derful dramatic  and  poetical  powers, 
his  writings  exhibit  the  closest  obser- 
vation of  ordinary  nature,  the  most 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
maxims  of  worldly  prudence,  and  the 
clearest  perception  of  the  selfish  prin- 
ciples which  in  general  actuate  the 
great  bulk  of  men.  While  the  vision- 
ary and  imaginative  turn  to  his  works 
for  the  finest  conceptions  of  romantic 
and  highly -wrought  fancy,  the  men 
of  the  world  discover  in  them  the 
most  profound  maxims  of  practical 
wisdom,  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
secret  workings  of  self-love  in  the 
human  heart. 

Not  only  an»  Shakspeare's  power* 
thus  varied,  and  his  characters  thus 
diversified,  but  in  the  delineation  of 
the  shades  of  indivifiual  character,  he 
is  equally  graphic  and  discriminating. 
He  not  only  draws  to  perfection  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  hero  an<l 
the  poltroon,  the  generous  and  the 
selfish,  the  contiiling  and  the  jealous, 
the  aristocrat  and  the  democrat,  the 
miser  and  the  prodigal,  the  tender  wo- 
man and  the  coquette,  the  faithful  and 
the  voluptuous,  but  he  portrays  with 
ex^iuisite  skill  all  the  traits  which 
distinguisji  the  indivulHoI  of  each  of 
these  classes  who  is  brought  upon  the 
boards.  In  this  respect  he  is  far 
before  -l^chyliis,  and  greatly  supe- 
rior even  to  Schillor.  Delineation  of 
individual  character,  indeed,  so  great 
an  object  on  the  modem  stage,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  less  attended 
to  in  the  dramas  of  antiquity ;  and  in 
yKschylns,  in  particular,  it  seems  to 
have  been  scarcely  ever  attempted. 


Their  object  was  to  represent  pamtn 
in  the  abstrajct — ^not  the  passion  of  par- 
ticular characters ;  ju«t  as  the  object 
of  their  ideal  statuary  was  to  por- 
tray manly  or  female  beauty  in  general, 
not  the  charms  of  particular  persons  or 
races.  But  in  Shakspeare  not  only  is 
the  general  character  perfectly  pre- 
senrra,  but  the  traits  of  the  individual 
are  sedulously  attended  to.  The  am- 
bition of  Richard  III.  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  Macbeth ;  the  heroism  of 
Henry  V.  from  that  of  Coriolanus ; 
the  love  of  Jnliet  from  the  reveries  of 
Miranda  :  and  of  his  characters  may 
tmly  bo  said,  what  has  been  often 
observed  of  those  in  the  //mu/,  that  if 
we  hear  one  of  the  speeches  read,  we 
can  tell,  before  we  know  the  name, 
from  whom  it  has  proceeded.  It  is 
to  this  astonishing  power  of  drawing 
individual  character,  and  the  entire 
justness  and  graphic  troth  of  the  por- 
traits that  arc  presented,  that  the 
prodigious  and  universal  fame  of 
Shakspeare  is  to  be  ascribed.  Like 
Homer,  Cer^'antes,  and  Scott,  he  baa- 
sounded  the  deepest  abysses  of  the 
human  heart,  and  yet  has  done  this 
with  so  accurate  an  eye,  and  tnuwd 
his  delineations  with  so  graphic  a 
hand,  that  men  of  all  conntrics  and  of 
all  ages  recognise  in  his  charactera 
not  only  the  qualities,  bat  almost  the 
very  persons  whom  they  have  known 
from  their  infancy,  or  often  met  with 
in  real  life. 

As  this  graphic  eye,  deep  reflection, 
and  plastic  power  have  been  the 
great  pillars  of  Shak8pearc*s  fkmo,  so 
it  is  to  them  that  his  principal  defects 
are  to  be  ascribed,  lliongh  by  no 
means  uninformed,  and  eminently 
capable,  as  many  of  his  historiaU 
plays,  particularly  Julius  Cttsar^ 
Coriolanus,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  OtkeHOy. 
and  Henrif  V.  demonstrate,  of  embo- 
dy ins,  with  consummate  skill,  and  no 
small  amount  of  knowledge,  the 
i<leas  and  manners  of  different  agea 
in  his  leading  characters,  he  yet  had 
not  received  so  refined  an  edncation  aa 
to  have  subjected  all  his  powers  to  a 
delicate  and  ovemiling  taste.  He 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  rolea  or 
maxims  in  art.  Aristotle  and 
Horace  were  alike  unknown  to 
him  :  the*  influence  of  the  Spanish 
stage  is  very  consi^icuous  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  Lop* 
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de  Yega'stoDgnc,  Wlint  he  did  he  did  FlemiBh  Fran  of  Rubens,  o 
of  liis  own  inspiration  alone,  withont  comer  of  onr  "  "-  "■' — '- 
any  aid  from  the  efforts  or  experience  of  Caracoi, 
of  otliers.  If  this  peeuliariiy  in  bia  Ostade. 
situation  jnstly  adds  to  our  estimate  Wben  it 
of  hia  powers,  and  lins,  perbaps,  added  Slialtapcare 
to  the  force,  and  certainly  to  tho  garding  llie  nnities,  and  presenting 
variety.ofbisconceptinns.it hasatllie  the  raixtnre  of  cltaracter,  times,  and 
same  time  occasioned  the  biemishca  places  ou  the  stage,  which  occur  to  all 
wliich  BO  often  stiike  foreigners  with  in  real  life,  the  ajsertion  is  incorrect 
astonishment,  end  which,  even  to  his  in  point  of  fact,  and  the  infereaco 
greatest  admirers,  mnst  often  be  the  nnfonnded  in  point  of  reason.  So  far 
snbject  of  regret.  He  mads  no  selec-  from  bis  finest  dramas,  and  those 
tion  in  the  objects  or  characters  which  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
be  drew ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  appears  best  adapted  for  the  stage,  being  con- 
to  have  designedly  jnmblcd  them  nil  stmcted  in  defiance  of  the  unities, 
together,  as  we  so  often  meet  them  in  they  follow  tlicra  nearly  as  closely  as 
JDxtaposition  in  re.il  life.  lie  put  a  j^chylns  or  Sophocles  do,  and  owe 
gravedigger  beside  a  prince,  a  hero  their  enchaining  interest  to  that 
beside  a  sycophant,  an  angel  of  observance.  The  charming  pastoral 
sweetness  betide  a  liemoTi  of  hell,  in  piece  of  A/  Yoh  Like  It,  from  whicii 
order  apparently  to  bring  out  more  modem  genius,  embodied  in  Miss 
effectnaUjiby  the  force  of  contrast,  the  Helen  Fan  cit's  conceptions,  has  made 
striking  opposition  and  diversity  of  so  charming  a  creation,  is — if  wo 
their  charactera.  Tiicrc  is  no  donbt  except  the  first  act,  where  the  wrest- 
that,  by  so  doing,  lio  often  enhanced  ling  scene  is  displayed— a  complete 
the  relief  with  which  bis  characters  Greek  paatoral.  Bameo  anrlJuiiet—il 
stand  forth  from  their  canvass ;  but  the  digression  to  Mantna  and  the  in- 
at  the  same  time  ho  nn.ivoidably  terview  with  the  apothecary  are  with- 
destroyed  the  most  material  of  all  drawn,  which  add  nothhig  lo  tho- 
unities,  that  of  emotion.  It  is  this  effect  of  the  piece— is  constructed 
which  so  often  malies  it  diflicnlt  for  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
persons  of  a  retined  and  cultivated  nnities.  The  scene  is  constantly  in 
taste  to  read  for  any  length  of  time  Verona — the  time  in  that  sunny  land, 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  renders  where  love  is  of  such  rapid  growth, 
those  of  Schiller,  to  such  persons,  the  a  day  and  a-balf.  Even  in  the 
source  of  mnch  greater  gratification,  dramas  where  the  unities  are  obvi- 
I'lie  powers  of  the  latter  were  less—  onsly  violated  —  aa  in  Macbeth  and 
his  knowledge  of  tho  homan  heart  Hamkt — the  interest  of  the  piece  i» 
not  so  deep  ■—  his  description  of  owing  to,  and  its  great  celebrity  hna 
character  greatly  inferior;  but  his  been  acquired  by,  those  parts  of  the 
tnste  was  mnch  superior.  The  play  in  which  they  ai'c  sabstnntially 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  grave  observed.  In  tlie  first,  it  is  the  ter- 
and  the  gay,  grandenr  and  bclToou-  rible  cataalropho  prepared  and  en- 
orj-,  lofty  tragedy  and  low  farce,  acted  in  the  castle  of  Inverness  which- 
ore  never  by  hini,  as  in  the  English  has  given  the  tragedy  its  enduring 
dramatist,  brought  into  dose  proxi-  celebrity- in  tlie  last,  the  scene* 
mity.  The  frame  nf  mind  into  which  immediately  preceding  snd  following 
we  are  thrown  at  the  commencement  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  on  the 
of  one  of  his  pieces  continnes  with  no  ramparts  of  Elsinore,  in  which  the 
alleratioD,  save  that  of  the  interest  unities  are  strictly  observed,  which 
being  enhanced,  lo  the  very  end  ;  constitute  the  real  interest  of  the 
whereas,  in  Shakspeare,  we  are  drama.  If  it  had  been  coutinned  in 
expected  to  moai-n  and  rejoice,  to  the  same  style,  it  would  be  the  most 
laugh,  to  cry,  to  admire,  and  despise  sublime  tragedy  in  existence.  No 
alternately  and  directly  after  each  one  can  have  witnessed  the  repra- 
other ;  and  we  experience,  in  conso-  sentaiion  of  the  plays,  such  as  The 
(juence,  aomewliat  of  the  painful  feel-  WiWer's  2bfe  and  Jalm  Camr,  in 
ings  with  which  we  would  regard,  in  which  the  unities  are  glaringly  vio- 
one  of  Raphael's  Holy  Families,  a  lated,  wiihoat  feeling  regret  at    so^ 
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fatal  a  deviation  from  the  principles 
uf  the  art ;  and  even  in  them  it  is 
the  force  of  Shakspeare*s  genius  which 
has  causod  the  deviation  to  be  for- 
given. Such  is  the  brilliancy  of  his 
pictures,  the  graphic  force  of  his 
jtowers  in  the  greater  scenes,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  greater  characters,  that 
we  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  inci- 
dents of  low  life  with  which  thev  are 


hard  to  say  to  what  class  of  opinions 
he  chiefly  inclined.  He  painted  them 
all  with  equal  felicity  and  truth.  In 
common  with  Homer,  and  indeed  with 
deep  observers  of  human  nature  in  all 
ages,  ho  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  the  multitude 
told  merely  by  head,  and  loses  no 
opportunity  of  painting  their  fickle- 
ness, inconstancy,   and  frequent  in- 


surrounded  —  as     the    wind,    which    justice.      This    is    particularly   con- 


refreshes  the  Kiistern  traveller,  sweeps 
uncontaminated  over  the  sandy  desert, 
and  bears  only  in  its  gales  the 
fragrance  of  those  green  spots 
which  are  scattered  over  the  face 
of  Arabia  Felix. 

It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Shak- 


spicuous  in  Julius  ( 'cu»r  and  Corw^ 
lanw.  He  frequently  indulges  in 
sarcasms  against  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  would,  to  all  appearance, 
have  stood  forth  an  indignant  oppo- 
nent of  the  Papal  Aggression.  Bnt, 
with  these  exceptions,  it  is  hard  to 


speare's  genius,  and  of  the  truth  of    say  what  his  principles  realty  were. 


the  thoughts  which  he  has  delivered 
in  such  profa;«ion  to  the  world,  that 
when  we  take  up,  after  a  con^iderabie 
interval,  one  of  his  plays,  and  still 
more,  when  we  see  it  represented,  wo 
are  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  his 
ideas  and  expressions  which  have 
taken  root,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  general 
mind,  and  forme<l  an  integral  part, 
not  only  of  our  thought:*,  but  of  our 
verv  words.  Till  we  do  so,  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  immense  extent  to 
which  his  thoughts  and  maxims  have 
spread  throughout  the  world,  of  the 
manner  in   which  thev  have  become 

« 

incorporatisl,  as  it  were,  with  the 
framework  of  the  universal  mind. 
This  li  ]>articularly  con!<picuous  in 
77r«  Mercfi'iut  of'  IVwiW,  As  Ynit 
Like  Jt,  Juliutt  C<rsar^  and  llamlrt. 
Kvery  ten  or  twelve  lines  a  sentiment 
occurs,  or  an  expresdiun  is  met,  with 
which  all  are  familiar,  ami  which  has 
become,  as  it  were,  proverbial ;  bnt, 
till  we  hear  it  thrre,  we  had  ntit 
remenil)ore<l  from  what  soun-e  it  liad 
been  derived.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  many  expressions  in 
Miltnn,  (iray,  and  Campbell.  This 
id  the  mn^t  (iiTisiv(>  proof  that  can  be 
imniiiniMl,  both  of  the  enduring  popu- 


He  has  valour  for  the  valorous,  pietj 
for  the  pious,  humanity  for  the 
humane,  selfishness  for  the  selfish, 
gratitude  for  the  grateful,  love  for  the 
loving,  tenderness  for  the  tender, 
heroUm  for  the  heroic.  AH,  by  look- 
ing into  his  pages,  will  find  thor  own 
prevailing  dispositions,  or  even  tran- 
sient passions,  retliH^ted  as  in  a  mirror. 
The  noblest  thoncrhts,  the  most  heroic 
resolve,  the  most  loHty  magnanimity, 
the  most  devoted  tenderness,  will  be 
found  depicted  in  his  pages ;  bot  they 
are  all  painted  with  such  force,  that  It 
is  hard  to  say  to  which  the  natirc 
turn  of  his  mind  especially  inclined 
him.  Ho  had  evidently,  however, 
felt  the  tender  passion  in  full  force ; 
the  words  of  Komco  and  Juliet,  Mi- 
randa and  Desdemona,  came  straight 
from  the  heart,  and  liear  its  unmit- 
takeable  signet- impress. 

It  is  a  more  serious  imputation  on 
Shakspeare,  that  there  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  his  writings  any  habitul 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
permanent  recognition  of  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Providence.  Kxpressions,  indeed, 
having  that  tendency,  and  second  in 
sublimitv  and  truth  to  none  that  ever 


laritv  itt'  an  authi>r,  and  of  the  truth  of    came  from  the  human  mind,  are  to  be 


his  tliou;,'hts  reveati'il  to  the  world. 
No  coniplimeiit  can  be  so  great  as  to 
say  that.  iK'fore  his  time,  his  ideas 
wore  unk^o^ul— after  it,  common- 
place. 

It  is  (liilirult,  perhaps  impossible. 
t'»  say  what  Shak^peare's  principles 
wi-re  -  ••*••  v.iriable  was  his  tlispositiim, 
jf'j  cameieou-Iike  his  pjwers,  thai  it  is 


found  scattered  through  his  works; 
but  it  doe)  not  seem  to  have  been  tha 
permanent  <lirection  of  his  thought. 
In  this  respect  he  is  rery  different 
from  .K'lchylns,  whose  dramas  per- 
haps emb<Hly  the  noblest  maxims  of 
virtue  and  natural  religion  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  pen  of  uninspired 
man.       in  the  same  respect  lie   in 
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inferior  to  Schiller,  who,  albeit  lax  ia 
his  youth,  rose  to  the  sublimeat  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion  in  bis 
lator  works.  l*erhaps  Xhc  neglect  of 
Shakspeare's  education,  and  the 
irregularities  of  his  early  life,  had  pre- 
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pathetic.  Ho  does  not  endeavour  to 
thrill,  by  the  representation  of  operatic 
horrors,  nor  to  amuse,  by  the  retailing 
of  coarse  butfooncry.  He  is  uniformly 
measured,  stately,  and  heroic ;  and  if 
he  Introduces,  as  introduce  he  must — 


ntcd  him  from  acquiring  any  fixed     if  he    has    the    slightest    regard    to 


ideas  on  the  subject ;  perhaps  the 
tierce  dissension  which  at  that  period 
alienated  the  Protestants  from  the 
Koman  Catholics  had  brought  reli- 
gion itself  into  discredit,  and  rendered 
even  that  great  observer  insensible,  in 
a  certain  degree,  to  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 

Hardly  inferior  to  either  of  his  great 
predecessors,  but  ditt'ering  from  them 
essentiallv  in  the  direction  which  his 
genius  has  taken,  Schiller  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  third 
scliool  of  dramatic  poetry — ^not  inferior 
in  effect,  and  perhaps  more  nearly 
framed  on  the  true  ])rinciples,  than 
either  of  those  which  have  preceded 
him.  He  is  not  uniformlv  sublime 
and  lofty  like  JEschylus,  nor  graphic 
and  bewitching,  like  Shakspeare  ;  he 
has  not  the  grandeur  of  the  former^s 
thoughts,  nor  is  his  pencil  dipt  in  the 
hues  of  nature,  like  that  of  the  latter. 
Except  in  one,  and  that  not  the  least 
perfect  of  his  dramas,  he  has  made  no 
attempt  to  introduce  the  chorus  which 
forms  so  important,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  so  strange  a  part  of  Greek 
tragedy.  He  does  not  rigidly  observe 
the  unities,  like  Sophocles,  nor  dar- 
ingly disregai-d  them,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Sliakspeare.  He  steers  a 
middle  eours:e  between  these  two 
extremes,  which  perhaps  approaches 
nearer  to  the  true  ]>rinciple  on  the 
^uhject  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
brouglit  forwani  on  the  stage.  He 
varies  the  scenes,  and  takes  a  consi- 
derable latitude  in  ])oint  of  time;  but 
he  carefully  observes  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  unities,  that  of  emotion. 
Kverything  with  him  is  subordinate 
to  the  one  great  interest  of  the  piece; 


nature  in  his  delineations — the  perpe- 
tual stmggle  of  good  and  evil,  of  vir- 
tue and  wickedness,  which  character- 
ises all  the  events  of  this  world,  he 
still  maintains  elevation  of  mind  even 
in  his  worst  characters.  He  often 
brings  before  us  the  tyrant,  the  sel- 
fish, the  Inhuman,  the  jealous;  but 
never  the  base,  the  sordid,  the  cow- 
ardly, the  despicable.  He  has  many 
bad  men  in  his  idays ;  but  they  are 
all  bad  men  six  feet  high,  with  a 
sword  in  their  hand  and  a  helmet  on 
their  head. 

Schiller  has  been  exceedingly  for- 
tunate, we  should  rather  say  judici- 
ous, in  the  choice  of  his  subjects. 
With  the  exception  of  T/te  Robbers, 
which  was  written  early  in  life,  and 
before  his  taste  or  feelings  had  assumed 
a  stable  character,  they  are  all 
drawn  from  the  most  important  or 
tragic  events  of  modem  history.  Ho 
does  not,  like  the  French  and  Italian 
dramatists — at  least  in  his  greater 
pieces — renew  the  eternal  and  worn- 
out  tale  of  classical  story.  We  do  not 
hear  of  the  "  Tale  of  Troy  divine,"  nor 
the  woes  of  Pelops'  line.  We  have  no 
Agamemnon,  or  Hecuba,  or  Orestes 
in  his  dramas :  we  are  spared  the 
ridicule  of  hearing  Achilles  address 
Jphigcnia  as  ^*  Madame,"  or  Alex- 
ander apostrophise  Porus  as  ^^  Mon- 
sieur." He  gives  to  his  characters,  if 
not  the  actual  words,  at  least  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  age  in 
which  they  arose  :  he  is  not  for  ever 
portraying,  under  historic  names, 
the  manners  of  the  (Eil-dn-Boonf,  or 
the  jealousies  and  sorrows  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  selects  some  great  and 
important  event  in  the  annals  of 
and  if  an  episode  is  introduced,  as  of    modem  Europe  for  the  groundwork  of 


love,  it  is  in  connection  with,  and  in  a 
manner  ari^^ing  out  of,  the  situations 
into  which  the  principal  characters 
are  thrown.  He  has  no  turn  for  the 
grotes(jue  or  tlie  ridiculous  ;  he  never 


his  drama ;  and,  having  done  so,  he 
exerts  himself  to  the  very  uttermost 
to  portray  to  the  life  the  manners, 
ideas,  feelings,  and  passions  which 
really  characterised  the  country  and 


'^('(•ks   to  give  relief  to  grandeur  of  period  of  history  in  which  it  occurred. 

conduct  l)y  portraying  baseness,  nor  He  does  this  with  admirable  skill  and 

to  amuse  his  audience  by  the  buries-  unequalled    graphic    and    oratorical 

que,  after  he  had  melted'  them  by  the  power ;  and  so  great  is  his  knowledge. 
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nnJ  plftBtic  liis  genins,  that  he  throws 
himself,  with  equal  vigour  and  saccess, 
into  every  subject  which  he  seiectSf 
and  every  character  which  he  brings 
prominently  forward  in  his  dramaj». 
He  gives  everything  which  they 
thonght,  felt,  said,  and  did  ;  bat  it  is 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  and  words 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
period  that  lie  brings  before  us,  and 
them  alone.  He  never  descends  to 
the  valets,  or  waiting-maids,  or  buf- 
foons of  the  period — seldom  even  to 
the  maids  of  honour  or  equerries  of 
palaces ;  for  that  would  disturb  the 
unity  of  emotion  which  it  is  so  much 
his  object  to  preser>'e.  It  is  this 
variety  of  subject,  and  yet  unity  of 
emotion,  which  constitute  the  great 
and  unequalled  charm  of  his  dramas ; 
for  tlic  first  perpetually  furnishes  food 
to  the  imagination,  while  the  latter 
us  unceasingly  gratifies  the  taste. 

No  German  scholar  need  be  told 
in  how  great  and  peculiar  a  manner 
this  combination  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic and  most  attractive  quality 
in  Schillor*s  tragedies.  His  historical 
information  was  great,  his  historic 
mind  still  greater :  he  had  little  turn 
for  the  philosophy  of  history*  but  the 
greatest  possible  for  its  incidents,  its 
tragedies,  its  dramatic  events.  It  is 
that  which  gives  so  enchaining  an 
interest  to  his  pieces — it  is  that  which 
renders  them  perhaps  the  most  fas- 
cinating study  which  exists  to  a  well- 
informed  and  elevated  mind.  His 
tragedies  ai*e  histor}'  dramatised.  We 
are  spared  the  duUaud  tedious  inter- 
mediate parts,  which  are  often  felt  as  so 
oppressive  by  the  writer,  and  always 
as  so  tedious  by  the  reader,  of  histon-. 
We  come  at  once  to  the  denouement, 
and  are  taught  the  accompaniments 
of  auimate<i  and  still  life  from  the 
mouths  of  the  principal  actors  in  them. 
So  incomparably  is  this  done — so  vast 
is  the  store  of  iileas,  events,  si-enerv, 
and  images  which  be  has  ac  his  eom- 
mand«  that  the  best  informed  histori- 
cal scholar  will  find,  after  all  the 
folios  and  quartos  relating  to  the 
period  have  been  gone  through,  that 
he  li.is  much  to  lenni  from  the  speeches 
in  Sehiller's  <lranias.  The  English 
historical  student  will  admit  there  is 
nowhere  to  l>e  fonnd  so  true  and 
faithful  a  ]uctnre  of  the  conflicting 
passions  and  events  of  the  most  im- 


portant part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  in  his  immortal  tra- 
gedy of  Maria  Stuart;  the  French 
scholar  will  find  a  better  account  of 
the  deliverance  of  his  conn  try  by 
Joan  of  Arc  in  his  beautiful  drama  of 
T/ie  Maid  of  Orleans^  than  either  in 
the  pages  of  Baraute  or  the  narrative 
of  Michelet ;  the  Spaniard  will  feck 
himself  transported,  in  Don  Cturhs^ 
to  the  dark  passions,  the  priest- 
ridden  tyrants,  the  gloomy  halls  of 
the  Escnrial ;  the  German  will  dis- 
cover, in  his  three  dramas  terminating 
with  the  death  of  Wallenstein,  the 
most  faithful  mirror  of  the  jealonstes, 
ambitious,  and  passions  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  the  Fatherland;  tlie 
Swiss  patriot  will  turn  to  WiUicm^ 
Tell  for  the  most  interesting  exposi- 
tion ever  presented  of  the  legend 
which  has  accompanied  the  riw  of 
Swiss  independence,  and  has  for  ever 
immortalised  the  Lake  of  Uri ;  while 
the  Italian  will  seek,  in  Tike  Bride  of 
Messina^  the  most  charming  pictnro 
which  human  genius  has  ever  drawn 
of  that  beauteous  land  where  love  is 
spontaneous,  but  jealousy  its  twin 
sister  —  where  beauty  is  irrMistiblei 
but  revenge  uncontrolled  *-  whm 
passion  grows  up  at  once,  bnt  tlM 
fate  of  a  life  is  chained  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

As  this  historical  and  graphic  power 
is  the  greatest  and  most  pecaliar 
merit  of  SchlUefs  dramas,  so  from  it 
has  sprung  the  chief  defects  oonsftoi- 
ous  iu  his  writings.  His  desire  to 
make  the  reader  or  spectator  Ml/ 
acquainted  with  the  events,  feeHnga, 
and  passions  ot  the  country  and  Ume 
in  which  his  story  is  laid,  is  so  strong 
that,  in  the  effort  to  effect  it,  heaome- 
times  becomes  prolix ;  bis  rhetorical 
powers  are  so  great  that  be  often  for- 
gets that  those  of  his  readers  are  not 
on  a  similar  scale,  and  that  even  tlie 
altlest  arguments  appear  tedious  to 
those  who  are  impatient  to  see  the 
<lenouement  of  the  piece,  and  wbo 
care  little  to  hear  the  ideas  of  the 
actors  in  it.  He  introduces.  In  the 
first  two  acts  in  general,  loog 
speeches,  after  the  manner  of  Thn- 
cydides  or  Livy,  in  order  to  make 
the  audience  acquainted  in  a  dra* 
matic  form  with  the  drcnmstaooes 
and  events  which  have  preceded  the 
catastrophe    which    is    approaching. 
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Tliey  are  always  able,  luminoas,  aiid  aud  tlie  dark  designs  formed,  and  at 

iofitructive,  but  often  monotonous  and  length  esecated  by  lils  most  trusted 

tiresome.    FarliamcDtaiy  debates  are  offlcors,  to  execute  the  Ban  of  the  Km- 

very  good  tbiiigs,  but  no  one  goea  peror  by  murdering  him  in  his  bed. 

to  a  theatre  to  bear  them.     Ue  haa  Tlie  eataatrophe,  as  visibly  approacb- 

eaough  of  tbem  in  real  life.     Sutli  iag  from  the  begluning,  in  reality  only 

expositions    ate    nnavoldable  in  oil  occurs  in  the  very  close  of  the  last 

dramas  constructed  upon    the    tnie  act  of  the  last  of  tlie  three  dramas, 

model,  which  Es  to  take  up  the  story  It  is  the  tsame  in  Do»  Carlot,  Itfclf 

when  It  approaches  its  denooenient,  as  loog  as  atiy  three  tragedies  :  the 

and  explain  wliat  has  gone  before  in  sentence  of  death  is  oDly  pronounced 

oral  colloquy.     Wo  see  it  accordingly  by  the  aenlous  father  on  his  unhappy 

in  Sophodes  and  Euripides,  in  Racine  son  in  the  very  last  line  of  the  last 

and  Comeille,  in  Alfleri  and  Mctas-  act.     Such  dramatic  pocma  bear  a 

tasio.      Bat  iu  Schiller  it  is    often  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  sue- 

carried  to  an  extravagant  and  unne-  cessive  books  of  the  Iliad  than  to  thii 

cessary  length.    The  object  might  be  tragedies    of   Sophocles ;    and    they 

attained  in  half  the  space.    The  most  cannot  be  brongbt  forwan!  on  the 

ardent  admirers  of  his  genius  mast  etnge  without  such    nbridgaii^Qla   ns 

frcQuently  lament  the  tedium  of  the  render    the    play    represented    little 

speeches    of    the    soldiers    in    the  more  than  a  skeleton  of  that  which 

Lager,  and  of  Ter/.ky,  Bnttler,  and  was  written, 

lllo,  in  the  Pierolomiai ;  and  although        Bnt  if  in  these  respects  Schiller  has 

there  is  no  snbject  more  St  for  tragedy  deviated  widely  from  the  trne  model 

than  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  tho  of  represcntable  dramas,  he  makes 

son  of  Philip   II.,  yet  there  is  no  amends,   and  sometimes  more  than 

drama  which  is  more  tiresome  in  the  amends,  for  his  temporary  oblivion  of 

representation  than  Don  Carlos.    All  the  principles  of  his  art,  by  his  excd- 

the  abridgments  of  stage  managers,  leoce  in  tivo  particulars,  in  which  he 

which  are  liberally  exerted  on  the  may  truly  be  said  to  be  supreme. 
occasiou— all  tho  skill  of  the  actors,        Tho  first  of  these  is  the  eKquisilA 

which  are  seliJom  awanting  on  the  tenderness  of  his  mind,  and  the  snr- 

Ccrman  board<i,  cannot  compensate  passing  beauty  of  the  love -episodes, 

the  mortal  tedium  of  the  syieeches  of  which,  tike  so  many  veins  of  diamond 

Marquis  Fosa  and  the  soliloquies  of  and  gold,  pervade  most  of  his  dramas. 

Philip  II.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  what  is 

Indeed,  so  conspicuous  is  this  de-  here  allndcd  to — the   heart-rending 

feet,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  episode  of  Tbekla,  the  deep  love  and 

Schiller  ever    intended    his    greater  tragic  fate  of  the  Bride  of  Messina,  are 

plays  for  actnat  representation.      Ho  engraven  on  every  memory.     Like 

calls  them  not  dramas,  but  dramatic  JJirandaioShnUspcBre,  orClorindain 

poems,  (firamatiiche  Otdiehu.)  They  Tasso,  they  have  become  immortal ; 

really  are  snch.      They  more  nearly  they    are    stereotyped    in    deathless 

resemble  booka  of  an  epic  poem  than  characters  on  the  human  heart.  Ima- 

trngedies  meant  for  the  stage.      Don  ginatiou  never  conceived  a  more  en- 

Carfos  is  three  hundred  pages  long:  at  chanting  picture  than  that  of  Thekla, 

lea.st  triple  the  dimensions  admissible,  as  presented  in  thei'iccoilnnttWaiid  tho 

with  the  utmost  possible  reUancc  on  Deulh  of  Wallcnskia.  Fresh  from  the 

the  patience  of  the  audience,  in  any  convent  whei'e  her  early  years  had 

theatre.      Tho  three  dramas  formed  been  educated,  she  is  brought  into  the 

OQ  the  meditated  revolt  of  ^Va]lc□stein  world  ouly  to  feel,  al  its  very  Ihresh- 

agaiust  tho  Enipcror's  authority,  are,  hold,  its  strongest  and  yet  most  ele- 

in  reality,  three  booka  of  a  dramatic  vated  passion.    Ajoumcy  of  twenty 

poem — the  first  representing  the  army  daya   with    her  auut,  Wallonsteln's 

collected  in  the  camp ;  the  second,  sister,  escorted  by  a  young  hero.  Max 

the  commencement  of  the  conspiracy,  FIccolomini,  inspires  her  with  a  pro- 

.lud  the  arts  used  to  implicate  the  fonnd  passion  for  that   simple  and 

chiefs,  without  their  full  knowledge,  in  noble  character,  which,  it  need  hanlly 

revolt;  and  the  third,  the  onenjnnc-  be  said,  is  warmly  relumed.     Ilumau 

tion  with  the  Sivedca  by  WaUeastoin,  genius     never     conceiYe^    anything 
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more  perfect  than  the  picture  of  the 
love  of  tbi9  ill- fated  pair,  who  have 
the  cap  of  bliss  presented  to  their  lips, 
only  to  have  it  speedily  dashed  from 
them ;  who  get  a  glimpse  into  para- 
dise, only  to  feel  the  more  acutely  the 
desolation  and  heavy  burden  of  this 
wearv  world.  Similar  touching  and 
beautiful  episodes  are  to  be  met  with 
in  other  of  his  pieces :  we  see  them 
in  the  interlude  of  Ilndenz  and  Ber- 
tha in  William  Tell;  in  the  deep 
though  concealed  passion  of  Queen 
Mary  for  Earl  l^icestcr ;  in  the  sud- 
den sentiment,  like  that  of  Knninia 
for  Tiincred,  in  Joan  of  Arc  for  the 
English  duke  Lionel  of  Clarence.  But 
in  the  liritie  of  Messina  the  drama  is 
based  on  the  passion  of  two  brothers 
for  the  same  beauteous  novice,  who, 
unknown  to  them,  is  their  own  sister. 
In  the  one  (Don  C:e.<4ar)  it  is  the 
tierce  pas.«ionof  Oriental  states  inhaled 
at  once — imbibed  from  the  eye,  not 
the  ear — aud  slinring,  from  the  outset, 
thejealousics  aud  passions  of  the  harem, 
lu  the  other  brother  (Don  Manuel)  is 
portrayed  the  gentle,  generous,  and 
self- forgetting  sentiment  of  modem 
Europe,  arising  mainly  from  sympathy 
of  sonU  audidentity  of  feeling;  warmed 
au<l  impassioned,  but  not  created,  by 
beauty  of  extcnial  form.  In  the  force 
and  truth  with  which  the-se  ditfercnt 
passions,  characteristic  respectively 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  though  awakened 
by  llie  same  charming  object,  are 
portrayed,  is  to  Ini  seen  the  clearest 
proof  (if  Schiller's  genius,  as  in  the 
deli(M<y  and  tenderness  with  which 
the  passion  of  Don  Manuel  is  returned 
bv  Beatrice,  wo  niav  read,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  combined  ardour  and  re- 
tincnieut  of  his  mind. 

The  next  circumstance  which 
has  rt*<h»emed  Seliiiler's  tragedies 
from  tliis  tedium  and  prolixity  of 
some  of  his  speeclies,  is  the  great 
powt'r  which  In*  possessed  for  the 
conoeption  of  striking  incident,  nud 
the  vast  force  with  which  he  wleld«»<i  . 
that  niofst  I'tViotive  weapon — stage 
etVeet.  In  thi-s  respect,  indeed, 
he  is  superior  to  any  modern  dra- 
m:iti*it,  Shakspeare  alone  excepted. 
If  111'  often  wears  us  out  by  the  length 
and  tedium  of  his  explanatory 
speet  lies  in  the  three  first  acts,  he 
never  fails  to  make  ample  amends  by 
the  thrilling  interest  and  heart-rend- 


ing pathos  of  his  great  scenes  in  the 
two  last.  His  mind,  like  that  of 
many  other  men  of  the  very  highest 
class  of  intellect,  was  singularly,  and, 
as  at  iirst  sight  appears,  strangely 
combined  of  different  and  apparently 
opiKisite  qualities.  He  was  at  once 
argumentative  and  poetical,  didactic 
and  lyric,  rhetorical  and  dramatic. 
He  shared  alternately  the  fervonr  of 
Demosthenes*  eloquence,  the  fire  of 
Pin<lar*s  song,  and  the  power  of 
Shaksi>eare*8  theatrical  inu^ination : 
he  presents  us,  in  the  same  piece,  with 
the  finest  specimens  of  statesmanlike 
debate,  the  most  thrilling  lyrical 
strains,  and  the  most  entrancing 
scenes  of  stage  etfect.  The  terrible  last 
Communion  of  Mary ;  her  tender  bat 
yet  dignified  parting  with,  and  re- 
proaches to  I^icester,  by  whom  she 
iiad  been  loved  and  betrayed,  will 
immediately  occnr  to  the  reader^s  re- 
collection. No  man  nnderstood  better, 
or  has  introduced  more  happily,  that 
powerfnl  engine  of  theatrical  efTect, 
which  consists  in  bringing  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  the  piece  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, of  which  the  andioDoe  are 
aware,  but  of  which  the  victim  him- 
self is  unconscious.  This  is  done 
repeatedly,  and  with  terrible  ^ect,  in 
the  Bride  of  Messina ;  and  it  if  ex- 
emplified with  singular  felicity  in  two 
scenes  of  William  Trll:  the  first,  the 
adventure  with  the  apple  and  his  son 
in  the  market-place  of  Altdorf ;  the 
next,  the  lying  in  wait  of  Tell  to  shoot 
Gessler  in  the  detile  of  Kossnacht 
But  perhaps  the  drama  of  all  others 
in  which  this  is  made  nse  of  with 
most  power  is  that  of  Wallenstebi's 
Death,  where  the  andienoe  are  folly 
a&piaiu ted,  from  previous  scenes,  with 
the  plan  for  assassinating  him  in  bis 
l>ed  during  the  night,  when  the 
.Swedish  troops  were  expected— and 
which  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate— and 
he  retires  to  rest,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  at  midnight,  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  his  approaching  death,  with 
the  words  ^^  1  will  sleep  a  long 
sleep." 

There  is  no  author,  tncient  or 
mmlcrn,  whose  morality  is,  with  the 
exception  of  one  work,  strung  on 
a  higher  key,  or  whose  pages  are 
more  pure  than  Schiller*s.  In  Tks 
Robbers^   indeed,    to  which  he  waa 
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chieflj  indebted  for  his  early  cele-  brillinct  hues  thrown  over  vice  iu  his 

brity,  the  case  is  dilTet'ent,  uuil  he  was  Hobbtrt^   that  he  resolved  to  mAke 

guilty  of  the  crioiti — -for  it  dcaerres  anenila  by  nriiing  a  second  play,  in 

no  lighter  name— of  making  hero^H  which  the  saine  characters  were  in- 

aud  heroineB  of  tbc  most  reckless  and  troducoil,  and  the    Dllimate    cooae- 

abandoned  char^Kiirs :    ao  example,  queacea    of  thcii'    immorality    were 

as  is  geoerally  tlic  ^'auc  with  cniicliig  made  maoileat— a  deeign  which,  like 

but  bad  things,  ini  hi ud  lately  followed  many  otiiera  formed  by  ardeut  and 

by  A  ho9t  of  imiiators  both  in  romance  energelic  diapositions,  iraa  only  pre- 

and  ou  tbe  stage.     Ills  early  history  vented  from  beiog  cnrried  iato  cce- 

explaiDs  and  extenuates,  though  it  cation  by  hia  prcmalure  dea lb,  while 

cannot  justify,  that  iloviation  from  the  still  in  Ibu  very  lenith  of  hia  power 

high  moral  standard  eljiewhcre  con-  and  fame. 

Epicuona  in  his  wntks.    Endowed  by        Like    ^hakspeare,   Bchiller  was  a 

natnre,  like  most  men  of  a  powurfnl  lyric  poet  of  the  very  highest  order; 

and  ardent  mind,  niih  warm  feelings  and  the  fame  ooiuired  by  liis  leaser 

and  strong  pawioiis.  he  fretted  against  pieces  is  second  only  to  the  colossal 

the  restraints,  at  that  period  nil  but  proportions  of  his  dramatic  renown. 

insupportable,    of    goveranieDt    and  Indeed  the  dramalic  and  lyric  talents 

authority  in  Germany.    Not  content  arc  so  closely  connected,  or  rather 

with  debarring  tbe  people  every  ap-  they  ore  both  ao  much  the  emana- 

proach  to  politick  power,  it  denied  tion  of  the  same  mental  dldpusitioD 

them    even  the    lesser    privilege  of  and  powers,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 

freedom  of  tbonght  and  action ;    it  that  in  a  mind  of  tbe  highest  order 

interfered  with  every  important  action  the  one  can  exist  without  the  other, 

of  private  life  iu  bolb  seses  :  and  it  How  closely  they  were  allied  in  die 

was  only,  as  his  bii>gi-aphy  shows,  by  dramalisla  of  antiqnity~how  much  of 

n  sudden  flight  from  tlie  place  of  his  thechannofiEacbyliis,  Sophocles, and 

birth    and    education  at    Sluttgardt,  Euripides,  arises    from   tbo  strophes 

that,  with    bis    ardent  feelings    and  and  aotislropbej  of  Ibeir  chomaes, 

impassioned  mind,   he    escaped   the  need  be  told  (o  no  scholar  j  and  the 

horrors  of  being  sbnt  np  for  life  in  a  same  is  true,  in  an  eqnal  degree,  of  the 

cloister.      The  Robbers  was  writteti  less  manly  but  still  ubamiing  coscep- 

shortly  after  liis    escape  from    this  tions   of  Metaalaaio    and  Calderon, 

friglitful  destiny,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  It  is  on  the  lyric  songs  or  effusions 

safety-valve  to"  let  loose  tbe  indigna-  with  which  their  scenes  ao  often  con- 

tion  of  an  Independent  and  powerfU  dude,  that  memory,  in  rellecting  on 

mind  at  the  vexatious  restraints  of  tlieir  works,  chiefly  dwells.   From  the 

society,  and  the  miiiRled  joys    and  fragmenta  of  lyric  poetry  which  are 

excitement  of  an  entirely  lawless  and  scattered  through  Shakspeare'a  plays, 

predatory  state  of  existence.     It  was  it  ia  evident  he  had  lyric  powers  of 

an  effusion  pronipteil  by   the  same  the  very  highest  order;  bnt  he  hu 

feelings  as  Rous^eaii'i  first  essay  on  sot  written  enough  in  that  line  to 

the  evils  of  civili.-stion,  in  which  his  earn  for  himself  a  great  reputation 

object,   aa  he   liiicisi'lf  tells  us.  was  irrespective  of  his  dramatic  prodnc- 

"rompre  bniai|iu>ment  avcc  toua  les  tions.    Schiller,  ou  the  other  hand, 

maximes  de  son  .'^ieclc."    But  Rous-  has  written  so  much  fugitive  poetry, 

scau  did  not,  like  Scliiller,  work  bim-  and  ao  many  ballads,  tliut  it  is  hard 

self  pure  after  this  first  ebullition  of  to  say  whether  his  reputation  does 

original  sin  was  over.     He  continued  not  reat  on  them  as  mnch  as  on  bis 

the  same  bizarre  defiance  of  all  estab-  tragedies  i  and  if  tbe  latter  were  aJl 

lishcd  principles  down  to  the  day  of  swept    away,  he  would    still  stand 

his  death  :  whereas  tbe  German  poet  forth  in  undying  celebrity  as  the  first 

not  only,  when  he  wa?  emancipated  lyric  poet  of  the  Fatiierland. 
from  control,  eatabii^hed  a  code  of       Hisballadsaroextromclynumerons, 

morality  of  the  very  highest  order  for  bnt  very  unequal.  Some,  as  the  "Lay 

himself,  from  which  he  never  after-  of  the  Bell."  "Hero  and  Leander," 

wards  deviated,  but  he  was  so  sensible  and  the    "  Triumph  of  Love,"  are 

of   the  dangerous    tendency  of  the  incomparable ;  the  first  may  literally 
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bo  styled  perfection.  Others  are  they  belonged.  Dnt  Shakspetre  paint- 
much  inferior ;  and  even  in  that  stylo  ed  not  only  the  emotions  and  passions 
where  brevity  is  the   very  8onl  of    wliich  the  characters  of  his  dramas 


composition,  the  teudeucy  of  Schiller 
to  nndne  prolixity  is  often  conspicn- 
oas.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  £dward 
Balwer — who,  like  Schiller,  unites  the 
highest  talents  for  romantic  interest 
to  the  most  brilliaut  lyrical  powers — 


underwent,  bnt  the  individual  traits 
of  these  personages  themselves:  he 
not  only  painted  the  heroic  or  the 
tonder  character,  but  the  particular 
hero  or  heroine  whom  he  desired  to 
bring  before  the  spectator's  eyes.  No 


for  translations  of  the  greater  part  of    writer  of  the  drama  or  romance  ever 


these  ballads.  But  fine  lyric  poetry 
is  wclluigli  uiitranslateable ;  and  even 
the  kindred  English  tongue  can  con- 
vey no  adequate  idea  of  the  tci*senes3 
and  bi'uuty  of  the  originals.  To  do 
them  full  justice  ^vould  require  a  muid 
as  fervent,  a  taste  as  fastidious,  cor- 
rection as  frequent,  as  occurred  in 
Gray  or  Campbell ;  ami  where  they 
coexist  in  the  same  mind,  it  is  scarcelv 
to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
found  also  the  patient  and  unaspiring 
disposition  which  contents  itself  with 
the  secondary  honours  of  translation, 
when  the  primary  glory  of  original 
composition  is  within  reach. 

Schiller  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  Shakspeare  in  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  ])assiond  of  the  heart  are 
depicted,  or  the  grapliic  power  with 
which  traits  of  m<ifVic/f<(i/ character  are 
drawn.  He  does  not  appear,  like  the 
Banl  of  Avon,  to  have  drawn  his  cha- 
racters from  what  he  saw  around  him, 
but  rather  to  have  taken  them  from 
thc!  descriptions  whether  iu  history  or 
romance,  of  others.  He  was  greatly 
more  informed  than  Shakspeare,  and 
tlH'rof«)ro  was  less  constrained  to  rely 
upon  his  own  observation  for  his  por- 
tr:iits;  hence  they  aro  not  so  charac- 
toristicaliy  detined,  and  much  less  dis- 
tin<;nished  bv  individual  nature.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  gi*a- 
flation  from  .Kschylus  to  Shakspeare, 
in  wliom  l)y  far  tlie  greatest  amount  of 
Individ 'i:il  nature  is  to  be  discovered. 
.Ksch\  Ills  makes  scarcely  any  attempt 
to  paint  character;  it  is  passion,  emo- 
tion, and  sullVring  wliich  he  depicts, 
and  he  d<K\s  that  with  a  furoe  and 
tideliiy  which  never  have  been  sur- 
pas^rd.  Schiller  weut  a  step  farther; 
ill'  i!r|;ici*»d  not  merely  sutTcring  and 
p;w:.'>iun,  but  the  charactei*s  of  the 
sntlVriTs  and  inipassiourd,  and  ])or- 
tra\ed  witli  perfect  tideliiy  the  emo- 
tittus  and  passiuns  which  affected  the 
resiHiclivc   cl'U6ts  **/  Men   to  which 


painted  general  character,  as  well  as 
the  emotions  and  sufferings  of  that 
character,  with  more  force  and  truth 
than  Schiller;  bnt  wo  shall  look  in 
vain  in  his  writings  for  tho  traits  of 
individual  naturo  which  abound  in 
Shakspeare.  The  Gernian^s  mind  was 
essentially  heroic ;  every  conception 
which  he  formed  belonged  to  an  ele- 
vated class  of  beings.  In  reading  his 
plays,  we  feel  oursdves  transported  to 
a  race  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  of 
elevated  and  charming  women  brought 
into  the  most  interesting  and  moving 
situations  recorded  in  history ;  we  see 
the  past,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror,  but 
it  is  a  min*or  which  reflects  only  the 
lofty  and  dignified  of  mankind. 

As  this  peculiarity  of  Schiller's 
mind  has  deprived  his  plays  of  that 
extraordinary  truth  of  individual 
character,  aiid  that  entire  fidelity  to 
nature,  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
so  it  has  preserved  him  from  the  prin- 
cipal defects  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  works  of  the  English  drama- 
tist. He  does  not  scruple  to  take 
considerable  advantage  of  latitude  in 
point  of  time  and  place;  but  the  unity 
of  emotion  is  carefully  obsen*ed.  His 
characters  are  all  of  a  stately  and 
heroic  cast ;  his  incidents  all  such  as 
conspire  to  keep  up  or  increase  that 
impression.  We  lia\'e  no  Caliban 
beside  a  Miranda,  nor  Polonius  be- 
ftide  a  Hamlet,  nor  Falstaff  beside  a 
Henry  V.,  in  his  dramas.  Everything 
is  stately,  dignified,  and  majestic,  or 
sweet,  tender,  and  pathetic.  That 
this  is  not  nature  need  be  told  to 
none :  we  have  only  to  go  fVom  an 
elegant  drawing-room  to  the  deck  of 
a  steam-boat  or  the  second  class  of  a 
railway  train,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
vast  diversities  in  this  respect  that 
exist  in  actual  life.  But  is  it  th« 
object  of  art  to  paint  life  as  it  actually 
occurs,  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
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its  head — with  its  poltroonery  beside 
its  heroism,  its  vulgarity  beside  its 
refinement,  its  elevation  of  mind  be- 
side its  selfishness  of  disposition?  Is 
this,  still  more,  the  true  principle  of 
an  art  which  is  limited  to  a  represen- 
tation of  three  hours,  and  aims,  with- 
in that  short  time,  at  rousing  the  feel- 
ings, animating  the  spirit,  moving  the 
heart  ?  That  is  the  point  at  issue  be- 
tween the  admirers  of  Shakspeare  and 
those  of  Schiller ;  and,  without  deter- 
mining which  of  the  two  have  the 
right  most  on  their  side,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  observing, 
that  those  who  look  on  the  stage  for 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  real  will  al- 
ways turn  with  inextinguishable  zest 
to  the  works  of  Shakspeare ;  while 
those  who  thirst  for  a  noble  image  of 
the  ideal  will  resort,  in  preference,  to 
the  conceptions  of  Schiller, 

But,  leaving  these  general  disquisi- 
tions, it  is  time  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  parallel  passages  from  the 
works  of  these  great  dramatists,  from 
which,  more  tlian  from  any  laboured 
eulogium  or  parallel,  their  respective 
merits  may  be  appreciated.  In  doing 
so,  we  shall,  of  course,  avail  ourselves 
of  the  magic  of  Shakspeare's  own 
words  for  the  specimens  of  his  great- 
ness ;  and  for  those  of  JEschylus,  of 
the  admirable  and  faithful  transcript 
of  Mr  Blackie,  which  has  transferred 
to  our  tongue,  with  such  force  and 
truth,  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
beauties  of  the  original.  For  Schiller, 
in  default  of  such  aids — as  Bulwer's 
beautiful  version  extends  only  to  the 
ballads — we  must  bespeak  the  reader's 
indulgence  for  the  feebleness  of  our 
prose  trauslation. 

Clytemnestra,  in  Agamemnon^  thus 
describes  the  fire-signals  which  con- 
veyed from  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont to  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus,  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Troy: — 

**  Hephaestus  firat  from  Ida  shot  the  spark, 
And  Haming  straightway  leapt  the  courier  fire 
From  height  to  height :  to  the  Hennsean  rock, 
Of  Lemnos  firitt  from  Ida :  from  the  isle 
The  Athoan  steep  of  mighty  Jove  received 
The   beaming  beacon  ;  thence  the  forward 

strength 
Of  the  far-travelling  lamp  strode  nillantly 
Athwart  the  broad  sea^s  back.    The  flaming 

pine 
Rayed  out  a  golden  glory  like  the  sun. 
And  winged  the  message  to  Macistui^  watch- 
tower  ; 
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There  the  wise  mttchman,  gniltlets  of  delay, 
Lent  to  the  sleepless  courier  farther  speed  ; 
And  the  Messapian  station  hailed  the  toieh 
Far  beaming  oVr  the  floods  of  the  Eurinos  ; 
There  the  grey  heath  lit  the  responsive  nre, 
Speeding    the    portioned  message  ;  ^raxing 

strong. 
And  nothing  dulled  across  Asopus^  plain 
The  flame  swift  darted  like  tne  twinkling 

moon, 
And  on  Cithaeron^s  rocky  heights  awaked 
A  new  receiver  of  the  wanderrag  light. 
The  far-sent  ray,  by  the  faithful  watch  not 

spumed. 
With  bright  addition  journeying,  bounded 

o'er 
GK>i^6pus^  lake,  and  .Sgiplanctus*  mount, 
Weaving    the   chain    unoroken.     Hence    it 

spread 
Not  scant  in  strength,  a  mighty  beard  of 

flame, 
Flaring  across  the  headlands  that  look  down 
On  the  Saronic  gulf.    Speeding  its  march. 
It  reached  the  neighbour-station  of  our  city, 
Arachne^s  rocky  steep,  and  thence  the  halls 
Of  the  Atride  recognised  the  signal, 
Light  not  unfiatherM  by  Id»an  fire. 
Such  the  bright  train  of  my  tor^bearing 

heralds, 
Each  from  the  other  fired  with  happy  ncwF, 
And  last  and  first  was  victor  in  the  race. 
Such  the  fair  tidings  that  my  lord  hath  smt, 
A  sign  that  Troy  hath  fallen.'' 

Agamemnon,  (Blackie,)  i«  25. 

As  A  parallel  to  this  noble  passage 
of  descriptive  poetry,  we  place  Shak- 
speare^s  celebrated  description  of 
Dover  Cliff:— 

**  Here  is  the  place.    Stand  still — how  fearful 

And  dizzy  His  to  cast  our  eyes  so  low. 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway 

air, 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  ;   half-way 

down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — dreadful 

trade! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  andioring 

bark, 
Diminished  to  her  cock  :  her  cock  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring 

surge, 
That  on  th*  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafesy 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.^' 

Or  the  well-known  Invocation  to 
Sleep : — 

^  O  gentle  Sleep ! 
Nature*s  soft  nurse !  how  £ive  I  frighteflad 

thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelida 

down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  Host  thou  in  smoky  huts 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hushed  with  busy  night-flies  to  thy 

slumberii 

2u 
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jE$ehylu»,  Skaktptare^  and  SckOler. 
ptfiuiiMd  chMBUn   of  the 


[Jooe, 


in    the 
great. 

And    lulled   with   toundi   of   iwetUet  me- 
lody? 

O  thou  dull  god !    why  licftt  thou  with  the 
vile. 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'vt   the  kiugly 
couch 

Beaeath  rich  canopies  of  contly  state  ? 

A  watch-ca.te  to  a  common  *Ia'rum  l)ell. 

Wilt  thou  ufHtn  the  hi|;h  and  giddy  ma«t 

.S«al  up   the  ship-boy**  e>-es,  aud   rock 
brains 


rock  his 


lu  cradle  of  the  rudv  imperious  jturgc. 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds 
Who  take  the  curling  billows  by  the  top. 
Circling  their  monstrous  heads/and  hangii 


them 
With   doufening 
shrouds  ? 


hanging 
clamour    in    the    slippcri- 


blMMd  iUnsion  I  Am  I  not  moiicled  by 
heftTen*8  wide  arch:  the  eye,  free  and  un- 
fettered, gaien  over  nnmeasured  ipace. 
There,  where  yon  misty  hilla  arise,  com- 
mence my  ancient  kingdom's  bonndis;and 
thoM  clouds  that  float  to  the  south  are 
seeking  France's  distant  ocean. 

**  Swift  cloudfi,  ships  of  the  air,  swift 
is  he  that  travels  with  yon  !  Greet 
loTingly  the  land  of  my  youth  !  I  am 
fettered;  I  am  in  bonds.  Alas  !  I  have 
no  other  ambassadors.  Free  in  heaven 
is  your  path;  you  are  not  subject  to  this 
earthly  queen! 

**  Hearest  thou  the  huntsman*s  horn  I 
lleardst  thou  the  cries,  the  joyous  cries^ 
through  field  and  wood  I  AJi  !  would  I 
could  mount  a  mettlesome    steed,   and 


(*an'st  thou,  ()  partial  Sleep  !    give  thy  re-     join  in  the  gladsome  chase  !     Yet  more, 
pose  yet    more:    oh   the  well-known    Toices, 

monmAiI,  yet  i\ill  of  sweet  recollections  t 
Oft  hath  mine  ear  heard  them  with  joy  on 
the  Highland  mountain-heaths,  when  the 
boisteroud  cheers  resounded.**  — 
'Stuart,  Aufk  iii.  Auft.  1. 


To  the  wet  sea-bity  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  serenest  ni^ht, 
With  all  applianc«»«  and  means  to  Loot, 
IVny  it  to  akiujj?' 

Althongb  Scbillcr's  plays  are  rather 
diiiloj,nio9  of  heroes  and  heroines  than 
(IcsiTiptive  pieces,  yet  many  of  his 
I>assaj;es  prove  that  he  possessed  the 
graphic  and  pictorial  powers  in  the 
very  hi^rhcst  perfection.  Take  as  an 
example  the  words  of  Wallenstein, 
when  he  looked  out  at  the  heavens 
from  a  window  in  the  Castle  of  Egra, 
on  the  night  of  his  death  : — 

"  In  the  heaven  there  is  a  rapid  move- 
ment. The  wind  doth  wave  the  flag  upon 
the  tower.  .Swift  flies  the  fleeting  pass- 
age of  tlie  rlouijs:  the  moonhiokle  quiverfi, 
and  through  the  night  nheds  uncertain 
light.  No  star  i.s  vii^ible  :  that  single 
gleam  is  from  Cajisinpeia,  and  therein 
stands  Jupiter;  but  now  the  darkness  of 
the  thnndcr-Iaden  heavenf)  Jicreens  him.** 
—  Wallenstein's  r<^,  Aufz.  v.  Anft.  3. 

E(iually  striking  is  the  well-known 
soliloijuy  of  Queen  Mary  on  being 
liberated  tor  a  <hort  space  from  hor 
I>rison  in  Fothoringliay  Castle  :— 

**  Let  mo  enjoy  my  new -bom  free- 
dom '.  let  me  again  become  a  little 
4'liil«l  !  auil  be  you  ever  with  me,  and  on 
the  green  carpet  of  the  meadows  try  the 
light,  the  wingeii  step.  From  the  dark 
dungeon  1  am  freed;  no  more  the  monm- 
ful  vault  holdi<  me ;  let  mo  in  full,  in 
thirsty  dr.iught^,  drink  in  the  free,  the 
heaveidy  air. 

"  Oh '  thank,  oh  thank,  tho?e  friendly 
green  trees  that  shut  out  the  night  of  my 
prixon  walU.  I  will  dream  of  freetlom 
and  happine«f> :  why  awaken  me  fram  the 


I  low  beautiful  the  succesdion  of 
images  presented  in  these  few  lines  I 
how  natural  tu  a  young  and  high- 
spirited  princess,  thus,  for  the  Krst 
time,  breathing  the  fresh  air  after  her 
long  and  dreary  captivity,  at  the  in- 
stance of  her  cruel  and  inexorable 
rival :  If  these  lines  convey  to  us 
favourable  8i)ecimcus  of  ScbiUcr's 
graphic  powers,  the  passages  which 
follow  give  some  conception  of  min- 
gled dignity  and  pathos  in  hia 
melancholy  scenes.  It  is  the  speech 
of  Mary  when  she  meets  Lord  Leices- 
ter, to  whom  Elizabeth,  with  fiend- 
like  malignity,  had  committed  the 
duty  of  seeing  the  sentence  of  death 
carried  into  execution,  when  dis- 
charging that  terrible  duty : — 

"  Now  have  I  no  more  to  do  with  thia 
world!  My  Saviour!  my  Deliverer !  As 
thou  stretcheitt  out  thine  arms  mi  th* 
cross,  so  wide  open  them  to  receive  ■•. 
You  have  kept  yonr  word.  Lord  Leices- 
ter! Vou  promised  me  your  arm  to  fres 
me  fVum  this  dungeon,  and  now  yon  lend 
me  its  aid.  Ycm,  Leicester,  and  not  Um 
\ow  will  I  thank  yon  for  my  deliTsnaesl 
Vou  wuuld  have  made  liberty  dear  Is 
me,  and  now  through  your  hand»  bcooms 
blesf*ed  by  love,  will  I  receive  the  Joys  of 
another  life.  Now  that  1  am  aboni  to 
leave  the  world,  and  become  a  Ueassd 
spirit,  aud  no  earthly  feeling  longer  Movoa 
me,  now,  Leicester,  may  I  withsai 
blnshing  confess  my  oonquersd  wsakMSil. 
Live,  and,  if  you  can,  live  happy!     Yo« 


b»*e  dared  to  woo  two  qnseiu;  aae  lender 
loTiag  hisait  haie  ;oa  in  moth  betrayed 
to  win  a  proud  one.  Full  at  EliuLbeth's 
feet.  May  ;onr  reward  not  prore  your 
puBisbmrnt.  Fikrewelll  I  liure  notklng 
)  do  wilh  tbip  earth."  ^i/ariii 


Nifbt'i   luidlH  ue  bunit*out,  Uul  jocuuil 

llBT 

Stunils  tiptoe  on  the  miily  inounUin-toM." 
Or  Ariel's  song  in  the  Ttmpeal:— 


Sluar 


Anft.  V 


Uft,  1(1. 


We  aAA  only  a  paasage  of  tranacfia- 
danttjeauty  from  the  Maid  of  Orlrani. 
It  is  the  soliloqny  of  Joan  of  AfC, 
when,  inspired  by  the  miseion  to  save 
her  country,  she  raonrns  over  her 
severance  from  the  scene,  the  peace, 
«nd    the    simplicity    of    her    infant 

"  Farewell  ye  bille,  ye  beloved  paths, 
ya  well-known  (iniet  VBles,  farewell  • 
Joanna  will  never  wander  in  yon  mon>, 
Joanna  bids  you  for  ever  farewa!! !  Ve 
meadows  whioh  I  watered,  ye  trees  whieh 
I  planted,  bluom  greeu  and  Iresb  for 
ever.  Farewell,  ye  grottos  and  ye  cool 
fonntaine,  and  thou  echo,  the  sole  voioe 
of  theee  vales,  which  oft  bath  answered 
me  when  aiDging  from  my  eong-boak  : 
Joanna  goea,  and  will  never  more  re- 

"  Ye  aeenes  of  all  my  peaceful  joyB,  I 
leave  yon  behind  ma  for  evennoie. 
Spread  out,  ye  lambs,  on  the  heaths  :  ye 
are  now  a  gnidelass  flack,'   AootherBock 


"  W'bere  the  bee  tucks,  then 

Tbere'"!  conch  wlen  Dwh  do 
(hi  the  bit's  bark  1  do  lly, 
After  nrniiMT  mtmly. 


Proapero'a  words  id  the  eome  play, 
ill  a  dilTiirent  atyle,  are  equally 
powerful  ;— 

Are  niultfld  into  ur,  into  tbm  air. 

Aod,  like  the  bueleu  lahric  of  this  vision, 

Tho    cloud-capped    towers,    Ibc    gorgsous 

The  wlid  tmiBlei,  tbo  mat  globe  itself. 
Yet,  all  irhicti  it  inherit,  ihiJl  diuolve; 
And,  like  this  uniabitaotial  pageant  Csded, 
Leave  nnt  a  nek  behind." 

It  ie  painful  to  rellect  on  the  state 
of  degradation  to  which  the  noble 
art  of  the  drama,  which  baa  pro- 
duced   the    glorious     and    immortal 


hills  ;  He  spoke  to 


must  I  guard  there  on  the  bloody  £elJe  works  of  ^^scbylns,  Shakspoare,  and 
of  danger.  The  voice  of  the  spirit  hath  Schiller ;  of  Sophoclw,  Lope  de  Vega, 
reached  me  :  no  vain  earthly  desire  and  Racine ;  of  Euripides,  Allieri, 
impels  mo.  and  Calderon,  has  been  brought,  both 

"  He  wno  to  Moses,  on  Horeb  s  heights  qq  tbeContiuent  andio  this  coontiy,  in 
ftom  the  B=>T.bnsh  in  Hames,  descended  ^^^^^  ^^^^,^_  .^^^  j^  ^^  department 
and  ordaredhim  to  sUod  before  Pharaoh  f.  j^  ^  ^^j,  calcnlgted  aa 

who  once  commanded  the  shepherd  boy  ,        *^  , ....    ■  .     ..  . 

to  sUnd  in  copflict  with  the  giant ;  He     f«eedy,  when  exhibited  in  its  Durest 
who  hae  e-er  lov«l  the  shepherd  of  the     and  moat  elevated  form,  to  exalt  and 
e  from  the  boughs     ennoble  the  mind,  to  raise  it  above 
Go  hence  1  Tbou  art  choun     the  little  cares  and  jealonaies  of  the 
'  world,    to    nourish    those    geDOTOUH 

shall  thou  bind  thy     feelings,    that    forgelfnlnesa  of  self, 

...,_....,__> ..     „(jj^(,  nre  the  only  real  foundation  for 

whatever  is  great  or  good  la  thts 
world.  Such  il  always  is  in  the  hands 
of  .J^Bchylus  and  Schiller;  snch  it 
often  is  in  those  of  Shskspeare  ;  sncli 
it  is  when  represented  by  the  genius, 
und  guided  by  the  taste,  and  chast- 
cued  by  the  purity  of  a  Kemble,  a 
Siddous,  a  Fancit.  Dramatic  talent 
is  not  awntiting  in  oar  time.  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  has  written  some  effec- 
tive dramas;  Bnlwer  some  cbarraing 
dramatic  romances,  distinguished  by 
all  his  usual  genius,  pathos,  and  imft- 
ginaliou ;  and  very  recently  Mr  Mar- 
Bton  has  brought  forward  aa  a       ' 


4imb9,with  i 

to  fill  it  wi 
earthly  pa; 


s\iB.]\  flteal  into  thy  bos 
the  siufiil  fiimes  of  vain 
.  No  bride's  garland  shall 
«dom  thy  lorks  ;  no  loving  child  bloom 
at  thy  breast.  Bnt  thee  will  I  with  war- 
like honours,  before  all  maids  of  earth, 
encircle.'"  ^  J)ie  Jungfrau  con  Orieaai, 
Aufi.  i.  Auft.  4. 

Romeo's  words  in  Shakspeare  may 
well  be  placed  beside  this  beautiful 
passage  ;— 

"  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom, 
Hn  nightingale :    Look,  love  !  what  envious 

Do  laoe  tb*  levning  cload]  in  yonder  aut. 
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ing  tragedy,  In  which  the  important 
part  of  his  nnhappj  Qaeen  Marie  de 
Maranie  has  been  sustained  by  the 
last  of  these  ^at  actresses  with 
eqaal  taste,  dignity,  and  pathos. 
Bat  it  is  all  in  vain.  The  drama  is 
rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  this  conn- 
try,  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the 
same  causes,  as  have  characterised 
its  decay  in  Greece,  Spain,  France, 
and  every  other  nation  where  it  bad 
once  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
The  theatre  is  supplanted  by  the 
amphitheatre ;  the  drama  by  the 
melodrama.  It  is  found  by  stage 
managers,  that  appeals  to  the  senses 
are  much  more  generally  responded 


to,  by  the  mixed  mnltitade  who  oovr 
fill  our  theatres,  than  appeals  to  the 
heart;  incitements  to  pleasure  mor^ 
profitable  than  calls  to  virtue.  It  is  the 
introduction  Into  the  theatre  in  great 
and  daily  increasing  numbers  of  an  in- 
ferior class,  to  whom  appeals  of  the 
former  sort  are  alone  acceptable,  and 
incitementa  of  the  latter  irksome  or 
distasteful,  which  is  the  cause  of  this 
degradation ;  and,  like  the  appalling 
increase  in  our  criminals,  paupers^ 
and  emigrants,  denotes  the  passing  of 
the  zenith  of  national  virtue,  and 
consequent  prosperity,  and  the  oomi- 
mencemcnt  of  the  long  period  of 
degradation  and  decay. 
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In  a  late  number  we  were  tempted, 
in  commenting  on  The  Baronku  and 
Erclesiaitical  Antiquities  of  Mr  Bil- 
lings, to  offer  some  general  sugges- 
tions on  the  predominating  character- 
istics of  earlv  Scottish  architecture, 
and  the  ancillary  arts.  The  critical 
remarks  which  the  richness  of  these 
materiala  prompted  us  to  off^r  were 
well  received  in  antiquarian  quarters ; 
and  we  must  hope  that,  when  the 
great  work  we  have  alluded  to  is 
completed,  some  pen,  led  bv  more 
commanding  knowledge,  shall  more 
completely  and  comprehensively  ex- 
tract the  archaeological  riches  of  which 
it  is  a  treasuTT. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  appearance 
of  a  meritorious  volume  on  tbe  earlier 
archaK>logical  remains  of  Scotland 
prompts  us  to  continue  our  track, 
and  take  a  step  farther  backward 
iuto  the  gloom  of  time.  Backward 
is  the  appropriate  direction  in  such 
inquiries.  The  historian's  operation 
is  synthetic — he  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning, putting  together  the  materials 
collected  for  him ;  but  the  archico- 
logist,  or  antiquar}',  as  we  still  prefer 
to  call  him,  goes  back  step  by  step, 
groping  and  analysing  —  sometimes 
making  far  past  centuries  more  distinct 
to  the  present  generation  than  they 


were  to  our  distant  ancestors,  by  pass- 
ing through  the  intervening  gloom,  and 
throwing  on  them,  from  the  torch  of 
science,  the  full  blaze  of  light  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives.  Thus  we 
discard,  without  remorse,  chapter  after 
chapter  of  what  the  monkish  chroni- 
clers tell  us  of  the  races  that  faiha- 
bited  the  country,  and  our  eariy  line 
of  kings,  putting  our  finger  on  some 
forty  or  fifty  of  their  catalogue  whom 
we  now  know  never  to  have  existed, 
even  though  their  portraits  hang  on 
tbe  wall  of  the  gallery  of  Holr- 
rood.  We  tear  out  full  amooUilj 
reading  pages  from  the  book  oif 
history,  substituting  some  prodooe  of 
our  inductive  opeimtiona  leas  ample 
and  flourishing  in  Its  details,  mil 
more  distinct. 

This  knowledge,  scanty  as  It  may 
be,  is  derived  bit  by  bit  firom  real 
things.  We  find  sermons  in  atooeav 
if  not  tongues  in  trees.  Thlnge 
which,  to  the  monkish  hlstociaiw, 
would  have  seemed  utterly  ooa* 
temptible,  become  Archimedean  stand* 
ing- places  for  moving  great  tmths 
into  their  proper  place.  Aa  ta 
putting  together  the  evidenoe  fi9r 
some  great  judicial  investigation, 
where  foot-prints  are  measored,  nnd 
shreds  of  apparel  examined,  some 
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trifle  dropped  in  the  war  enables  ns  to 
«prove  the  progress  of  tne  Romao,  the 
Celt,  the  Scandinavian,  or  the  Pri- 
mitive Christian  missionary.  The  col- 
lection and  classification  of  antiqaitiea 
changes  its  position  under  this 
•changed  use.  It  is  as  little  to  .be 
laughed  at  as  the  old  man  NtWtM$ 
blowing  of  bubbles,  when  he  was 
testing  the  theory  of  gravitation. 
We  have  of  late  felt  the  want  of  a 
guide-book  to  the  known  Scottish 
archieologlcal  vestiges,  scattered  and 
trifiing  in  number  as  they  are,  in 
comparison  with  what  we  hope  they 
may  yet  be ;  and  we  feel  indebted  to 
Mr  Wilson  for  the  zeal,  elaborateness, 
and  ability  with  whidi  ho  has  per- 
formed his  task. 

It  sometimes  surprises  people  who 
see  an  antiquarian  museum,  or  hear- 
often  through  newspaper  paragraphs 
— of  arrow-heads,  hatchets,  ancient 
beads,  vases,  and  the  like,  being  fre- 
quently dug  up,  that  our  anceitOTB 
should  have  left  so  great  a  number  of 
vestiges  buried  in  the  earth.  We  are 
not  likely  in  this  age  to  leave  so  manj^ 
vast  as  are  the  accumulated  riches  of 
civilisation  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. But  what  is  a  |;enerat!oiif 
or  even  the  century  in  which  a  gene- 
ration has  lived,  to  the  thousands  of 
years  through  which  this  arch»ologi- 
cal  seed  has  been  silently  droppiog 
into  the  earth  ?  Of  two  trifling  uttle 
things  lying  in  the  same  sheu  of  a 
museum— a  coloured  adder-bead  and 
a  flint  arrow-head,  for  instance — ^who 
shall  tell  whether  we  are  to  count  back 
to  the  time  of  theur  use  by  hundreds 
of  years  or  by  thousands  ?  Who  can 
say  that,  however  ancient  the  one 
may  be,  the  other  is  not  as  mnch  older 
as  Wallace*8  sword  is  older  than  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's,  wiUi  pei^i^MI  a 
thousand  or  so  of  additk>nal  yeaiB? 
We  are  *^  the  heir  of  all  tiie  ages,"  as 
to  this  detritus  of  countless  genera? 
tions ;  and  were  it  all  gatbenra  toge* 
tber  from  the  skin  of  the  crost  dt  the 
earth,  it  would  form  a  considerabla 
heap. 

This  brings  us  to  the  vei^  of  a 
very  interesting  and  important  matr 
tcr.  Either  the  vestiges  which  teach 
us  what  the  uihabitants  of  this  oomiiT 
were,  and  what  they  did,  are  wortA 
preserving,  or  th^  are  not.  If. the 
latter  alternative  is  adopted,  tbeie  Is 


lio  more  to  8e  8aid«  BiitiftiieliBaiiBir 
abonld  be  the  comdnskm-Huid  frir, 
we  believe,  will  d&Hnnt  teom  I€-4h«i 
we  may  express  snrpriae  thut  no  oomr 
prehensiTe  effort  has  been  made  toi 
the  general  seenritjr  of  these  rtaiilM* 
and  thehr  piuiBmrtiQa  in  a  natleaAi 
coUection;  nd  we  may.  eomplaiii 
that  theifs  exists  a  law  which  aelMns 
as  if  ft  wertf  iegenionsly  made  t6 
restrain  all  luivate  eflbrts  to  create 
snch  coUections. 

We  hope  Mr  Wilson's  book  nUkj 
have  the  eflRect  of  making  people  am- 
scions  of  the  amount  of  anttqnariail 
treasures  wliich  have  been  flmi.tiiiie 
to  time  exhnmed  in  Scotland.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  wMch  have  been  pee- 
served  are  evklently  a  mere  pereentage 
of  those  which  have  been  lost  Ad^ 
tiquities,  it  is  tme,  do  not  propagate* 
and  the  qnantitv  abidntely  in  eizisi* 
ence  is  exhaustible ;  bnt  we  liave  wo 
reason  to  believe  tltat  it  is  y^  namHf 
exhausted,  and  the  qnaiiti^  J(|pe> 
rantly  and  barbarously  wiksted  dd{f 
shows  US  how  much  might  yel'  m 
preserved.  It  would  reaUy  he  a  Ine 
thing  to  see,  year  after  year,  hiedght 
into  one  common  centre,  any  veetfiii 
of  veiyeariy  ages  which  aiefttii  m^ 
to  time  dug  up  m  the  coune  of  agiicidf 
tural  and  engineering  opermtlona.  W# 
truty  believe  tha^  if  a  i^elem  were 
adopted  which  mm^y  attracted  these 
relics  through  easy  chanoela  t6  a 
common  centre,  a  magnificent  aa» 
tional.  museum  would  soon  esiil, 
capable  of  teaching  more:  ef  the  Us* 
toiy  of  the  dumb  past  tha»  m'zieovd 
commission.  It  would  be  ntuwnii. 
sary,  as  in  the  end  it  woBldperiufi 
be  disappointing,  to  establteh  a  pod* 
tive  system  of  search.  Treenre* 
seeking  is  ever  a  lortig  trade»Jasl 
becanse  treasure-finding .  is  ellen  * 
fbrtonile  aocideot.  laatei^coldMbT 
like  thk  wbeie,  what  with.  nMbft 
engiiieefVig,  jVid:draini|ig;  Ibe  inrihee 
of  tiie  eaHh  is  altowed  befc  Utth 
peace,  tiie  harvest  of.  aeddiiiM.tti^ 
coveiy,  were  it  ganierad'iii,:woaUl » 
farther  thyin  elabunle  eftvta  lesiiB 
with  iFiews  of  qiedie  invest^atfen. 
We  have  reaeonto  know  that  naaj 
artisles  of  rare  intoft  msny  of  theoi 
of  eoasiderable  sterling  Talne— were 
dng  oq;t  in  the  great  nulwey  cnttingt 
of  1846  fod  IH7.  Of  tiioee  which 
ponNnied  ne  metnUie  vnlne,  the  grsatar 
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portion  were  cast  away  or  destroyed, 
because  there  was  no  known  and 
general  market  for  the  disposal  of 
them.  As  to  the  gold  and  silver 
rcUcs,  tlic  law  of  treasure- troTe 
worked  for  their  immediate  destruc- 
tion as  effectively  as  if  it  had  been 
invented  for  the  purpose.  "With 
ns,"  says  that  early  oracle  of  the 
Scottish  law,  Lord  Stair,  "  treasures 
bid  in  the  earth,  whose  proper  owners 
cannot  be  known,  are  not  his  in  whose 
ground  they  are  found,  nor  the  finder's, 
but  belong  to  the  king."  The  old 
feudal  rule  was  preserved  by  our 
ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
probably  from  the  notion  that  there 
were  great  treasures  from  time  to 
time  likely  to  be  brought  to  light 
which  might  replenish  the  Kxcheqner, 
and  that  it  was  more  fitting  to  sweep 
all  such  accidental  riches  into  the 
national  Treasury  than  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  whom  it 
might  make  dangerously  wealthy. 
Visions  of  hidden  treasure  have  had 
their  charms  for  monarchs  and  legis- 
lators, as  well  as  for  Gcnnan  philo- 
sophers and  Irish  vagrants:  and  It 
was  a  mysterious  cup  full  of  gold 
pieces  that  tempted  the  timid  5M>lomon 
of  Scotland  to  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kuthvens.  Treasure- 
trove  cannot  really,  within  the  last 
century  and   n-half,   however,   havo 


to  the  nnedocated,  the  gentry  them- 
selves cannot  see  i^  and  would  never 
think  of  practising  it.  Who  thinks  of 
sending  to  the  Remembraaoer  in  Ex- 
chequer an  old  ring  or  amulet  picked 
up  on  his  grounds,  as  he  woold  send 
the  watch  or  purse  to  the  guest  who 
had  left  it  on  the  drawing-room 
table  ?  To  know  how  such  a  cancer 
in  the  law  cats  out  the  sources  of 
archiBological  investigation,  it  most 
be  remembered  that  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  smaller  articles  for  nse 
and  ornament  which  have  come  to  us 
from  past  ages,  even  in  this  conntrr, 
were  made  of  gold  or  silver  than  the 
habits  of  civilisation  would  lead  ns  to 
suppose.  To  account  for  this  predo* 
miuance,  it  is  almost  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  indestructibility  of  these 
metals  in  comparison  with  other  ma* 
terials,  and  the  unknown  number  of 
centuries  over  which  their  nse  may 
have  extended.  But  gold,  besidea 
the  inducements  of  its  brilliancy  and 
beauty,  is  the  easiest  worked,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  easiest  fbmid  of 
metals.  It  is  true  that  the  reaaoa 
why  it  is  a  measure  of  value  is  the 
extreme  difHculty  of  extracting  it  in 
the  mine,  and  Uie  amount  of  labour 
whicli,  in  the  average,  must  erer  be 
bestowed  on  its  production.  But, 
wherever  it  exists  at  all,  a  oonsiderable 
quantity  of  it  is  superficial,  and  imuM- 


had  any  charms  for  a  Chancellor  of    diately  obtainable  by  the  semi-dvl- 


the  Kxchequer,  and  probably  the  law 
has  been  permitted  to  remain  from 
the  impression  that  it  tends  to  make 
ncwly-discovercfl  relics  public  pro- 
perty, instead  of  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  individuaU.  If  any  states- 
man hns  really  hesitated,  for  such  a 
reason,  to  touch  the  law  of  treasure- 
trove,  we  l)elieve  that  he  has  coun- 
tonanced  the  very  evil  he  sought  to 
avoid.      Relics   of   triHing    intrinsic 


Used  inhabitant  of  the  spot.  This 
may  account — we  do  not  say  that  it 
does  account  fully— for  the  great 
quantity  of  golden  ornaments  of  vt- 
teriy  unknown  date  found  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles,  and  especially  in  Scotland. 
There  is  a  disinclination.  In  tbeae 
sceptical  days,  to  believe  in  toA 
things,  and  we  have  ourselvei  had 
misgivings  about  them  ;  but  the 
articles    have    been    produced    and 


value,  if  kept  at  all,  are  kept  out  of    weighed,  and,  unfortunately,  melted 


sight  by  individuals  \  while  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  go  immediately  to 
the  melting-pot,  to  obviate  all  disa- 
greeable inquiries.  If  a  ditcher,  or  a 
set  of  railway  navvies,  find  a  gold  tore, 
no  law  or  logic  will  persuade  thorn 
that  they  ought  to  give  it  up  fi)r  the 
public  liencfit,  and  that  they  are  com- 
mittipg  an  offenro  something  equiva- 
lent to  -stealing  or  swindling  if  they 
treat  it  as  their  own  property.  Far 
from  such  a  doctrine  being  unpalatable 


and  paid  for.  ''  The  fact  is  equal  t» 
cash,*'  as  the  Americans  say.  We 
knew  a  late  instance  of  a  negotlatioa 
for  something  which  a  few  labonrera 
had  found  i^omewhere — we  dare  not 
be  too  specific,  lest  we  should  oommit 
somel)ody  in  some  quarter — where 
the  article  was  valued  at  £40.  It 
was  lost,  for  the  crucible  outbid  the 
antiquary.  There  are  chrcnmatanoen 
mentioned  by  Mr  Wilson  which  will 
show  the  reader  that  tach  occnrrenoen 
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Are  Dot  matter  of  tutonishment.  io  tlie  AotiqoiriaD  Mueenm  of  Ediu- 
Manjoftheornamenia  which  liave  been  hnrgh,  which  weighs  39  onncee. 
lost— as  well  as  of  those  fortanstely  It  was  foaad  in  the  cuttings  of  the 
preserved— were  made  of  large  pieces  Caledoniftn  Canal.  To  add  to  these 
of  solid  gold.   Thus  some  goldpii  oma-     distinct  and  specific  iii'Iicationa    "* 


ments,  &  small  portion  of  which  a 
the  Museum  of  the  Scottish  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  but  the  preater  part  in 
the  possession  of  private  gentlemen — 
"  Were  found,  along  willi  varioua 
other  rclicB,  by  a  herd-boy,  who,  going 
«aily  ill  the  morniog  to  his  abeep,  ob- 
■er*i<d  something  glitter  in  the  bod,  and, 
on  Ecraping  with  his  feet,  bToaght  the 
whols  TulaiLble  treunr*  to  light.  It  con- 
■isled  of  three  gold  torrs  or  eoUira  for  the 
nenk  ;  the  beautiful  gold  arnsmant,  enp- 
posed  to  hare  been  the  head  of  a  stiff 
or  sceptre,  engnied  here  [Mr  Wilsun 
girea  a  WDodout)  about  one-half  the 
tiie  of  the  original,  and  a  number  of 
Battened  circular  gold  pellets,  each 
marlied  with  n.  cross  ia  relief.  The 
Talue  of  the  articles  dieootered  in  mere 
bnllioD  exceeded  £100,  and  it  isdonhlful 
if  the  trea^nre-finder  did  not  prirately 
dispoBe  of  more  befera  hia  good  fortune 
wae  known."- P,  317. 

This  discovery  was  made  at  Cairn- 
Mare  in  Peeblesh  ire  ia  the  year  180G; 
and  it  U  right  to  mention,  in  reference 
to  our  remarks  on  native  gold,  that 
this  rich  nest  of  ornaments  appears  to 
have  Ik  longed  to  a  period  when 
metallic  manofactiires  were  imported. 
An  ornament  was  fonud  in  the  farm 
of  Batmae  in  Kirkcndbrigiitsliirc. 
which  was  sold  for  about  £30,  and  is 
described  in  the  Old  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland  as  "  a  straight 
plate  of  gold,  which  was  somewhat 
tliicli  at  each  end  and  at  the  middle. 
It  bent  easily  at  tiie  centre,  so  as  to 
admit  the  two  extremes  to  meet." 
Sir  George  Clerk,  in  his  well-known 


wealth,  we  have  the  mystery  of 
the  plundering  pedlar  of  Norrlslaw — 
an  Indiridnal  who,  according  to  popn- 
lar  and  Mr  Wilson's  belief,  has  ex~ 
tracted  nntold  wealth  from  a  Fife- 
shire  turaulos.  Mr  Wilson  Is  thns 
solemn  and  mjsterioas  on  the 
matter  :— 

"  ConsDiouB  ae  he  is  of  the  approprih- 
(ion  of  treasure  whiab  wnt  not  his  own, 
and  act  jet  entirely  tnn  ftam  apprehen- 
Bion  of  the  interference  of  the  Suottiah  Ex- 
chequer to  reclaim  the  friiiH  of  his  ill- 
gotlVD  wealth,  he  nilnrally  declines  all 
caiamunicalion  on  the  euhjeot;  and  thus, 
as  too  frequently  results  tyom  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Scotoh  law  of  I  ream  re- lio  re, 
the  history  of  the  diaotrvery  is  inTolied  in 
impenetrable  mjatery.  It  may  be  per- 
mitted us  to  reflect,  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, that  bj  tbe  fehrs  thus  excited,  (lie 
depredator  hae  not  eulirsly  escapej 
pnnishment  for  the  irreparable  mi^ohief 
whieh  his  wretefaml  cupidity  has  oooa- 
sioned."— P.  51-2, 

The  perils,  indeed,  whicli  on    lU 

hands  aorronnd  the  precJoos  rubUsh 
of  the  antiquary,  must  sometimee 
djive  that  iiritable  kind  of  personage 
to  the  borders  of  diatractiun.  Mr 
Wilson  gives,  among  other  incidenU, 
an  accomit  of  "  a  fowtb  o'  auld  knick- 
kaacket^,"kettloB,spear-he  ads,  s  word- 
blades,  &c,  found  near  Ciieff 

"The  moBt  of  these  iiiteie«tiog  relics 
were  carefully  packed  in  the  largest 
kettle,  and   a  Sat  stone   plsved   oa  its 


antiqnarian  correspondence,   talks  of     jj,,-  ,nj5bt 


e  ring,  found  iu 


bare  been  assured  ut  a  aafr 
but  tbe  weighty  box  in  which 
they  were  packed  tempted  some  coretoiu 
knaro,  and  oiu  only  poor  cottsolation  Cor 
tht'ir  loss  is  to  picture  the  mortlGcatiau 
of  the  thief  wliuii  he  unlocked  his  treassre, 
and  tuoad  ouly  a  ohest  full  of  rusty  iron." 

One  is  here  reminded  of  a  scene  in 
Uercier's  Daikau  dt  J'arit,  where  a 
And  the  number  of  valuable  ancient     seizure  of  supposed  srouggled  gnod« 
hicb  had  corae  nnder  his     ia  made  on  ita  way  to  an  anti(]nary'9 


a  little  treasure  trove  :- 

"  Since  my  last 
other  bracelets  an 
the  draining  of  i 
'  There  are  no  tetters  or  inEeriptions, 
the  make  ia  very  Elumsy.     Each  bra 
is  in  weight  sii  or  seven  gnineaa." 


notice  prompts  him  to  any,  "  I  begin 
to  think  that  there  arc  treasores  of 
all  kinds  in  Britain." 
Then  is  at  present  a  silver  chain 


house,  and  tho  officers  of  the  (Jclroi 
are  perplexed  and  somewhat  borrilicd, 
on  inspection,  to  find  an  Egyptian 
mummy  1 
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We  hftd  iutended,  by  the  preceding 
remtrlu,  merely  to  notice  and  regret 
the  impediments  in  the  way  of  an 
archasological  national  mosenm,  as 
introdactory  to  a  carsory  account  of 
some  of  the  most  cnrioos  and  inter- 
esting vestiges  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland.    In  notictnff  the 
golden  ornaments,  we  may  periiapa 
have  in  some  measure  already  per- 
formed part   of  onr   task.    Bat  in 
tamusg  to  what  is  really  most  peculiar 
and  strange  among   the    undatable 
vestiges  of  the  North,  the  remains  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  people^— a  class 
of  antiquities  with  which  the  Remem- 
brAucer   in    Exchequer    does     not 
meddle— are    naturally    among   the 
most    important    and     interesting. 
After  counting  the  paUccs  and  cas- 
tles with  which  it  is  dotted,    how 
little,  after  all,  has  the  earth  pre- 
served of  the  habitations  in  which 
the  countless  gencratious  lived!   In 
the  days  of  the  sculptured  stones,  the 
gold  armlets,  and  the  decorated  tores, 
we  may  suppose  that  there  was  much 
carved  wooa-work,  or  other  adorn- 
ment of  the  dwellings.    Tribes  con- 
temporaneous   with    an     inquisitive 
civilisation  like  that  in  which  we  now 
live,  have    their   self- acquired   arts 
preserved  in  literature    or  pictorial 
representation.    Thus  in  the  magni- 
ficent iUustrations  of  Xcw  Zealand  by 
Mr  Angas,  there  are  engravings  of 
houses  profusely  adorned  with  carved 
work,  the  most  magnificent  of  them, 
by  the  way,  having  an  unpronounce- 
able name,  which,  being  translated, 
means  ''  Kat  Man  House,**  in  com- 
memoration, probably,  of  the  many 
merry  feasts,  and  the  large  consump- 
tion of  missionaries,  which  the  gro- 
tesquely grinning  pearl-eyed  monsters 
that  encrust  its  walls  have  witnessed. 
Of  the  dwellings  of  the  ordinary'  inha- 
bitants of  til  is  country  in  so  late  a 
century  as  the  fourteenth,  we  have 
little  conception.    We  have  already 
referred  to  those  dismal  square  keeps, 
of  which  Mr  Billings  gives  so  full  and 
lively  an  idea.    Their  leading  peculi- 
arity, when  compared  with  the  for- 
talices  of  other  countries,    is  their 
blank  darkness — the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  narrow  slits  to  convey  any 
more  than  a  minute  percentage  of  the 
Yiiihi  of  day  tbruugh  the  dense  walls 
into  the  s^tony  cavenis.    It  is  diffi- 


cult to  imaglBe  even  so  much  of  litera- 
ture and  science  as  onr  ancestors  pos- 
sessed penetrating  into  such  places. 
No  wonder  that  the  indweiler,  cut 
away  from  the  sources  of  external 
knowledge,  indulged  in  the  idola 
ipecus^  and  lit  up  for  himself  the 
dread  fictitious  lights  of  the  diaboli« 
calidenoes. 

But  there  are  stone  remains  in  Scot- 
land of  a  still  more  dreary  and  mys- 
terious darkness — ^the  Picta*  houses, 
or  Eifd  houses  of  the  north,  belonging 
to  an  age  who  shall  say  how  manr 
ceatnries  older  than  that  of  the  olil 
square  keeps?  You  enter  crawling 
along  a  cavernous  drain -like  passage* 
whidi  descends  and  widens  into  a 
chamber.  Th  is  chamber  may  be  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  Ions.  Its  sides  are  made  of 
huge  rough  stones,  laid  on  each  other 
so  that  the  walls  converge  upwards, 
where  great  blocks  of  granite  are  laid 
across  them.  Yon  pass  through  a 
lateral  narrow  opening,  and  enter  aa- 
other  chamber  of  a  like  charaeter. 
Some  of  these  houses  have  three  or 
more  chambers.  They  are  met  wltk 
in  fields,  where  the  husbandman  hat 
for  centuries  passed  the  plough  orer 
them,  unconscious  of  their  existenoe, 
or  of  any  farther  peculiarity  than  a 
slight  ascent,  with  a  projecting  stooa 
or  two  dangerous  to  the  plon^.  Nor 
are  these  cavernous  edifices  mere  rare 
anomalies.  In  some  places,  and  chleily 
in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Don,  then 
are  complete  villages  of  them.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  in  a  paper  read  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  men- 
tioned between  forty  and  fifty  as  the 
number  opened  in  one  parish.  It  la 
in  the  Orkney  Isles,  however,  thai 
thev  are  found  oa  the  largest  scale, 
and  most  elaborately  bnilt.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  conntiy,  not  unnaturally, 
associates  these  and  other  mystariona 
antiquities  with  a  race  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular,  but  now  super- 
seded, history  of  Scotland,  was  extin- 
guished in  conflict  with  the  nation  now 
occupying  the  soil.  Hence  they  are 
deemed  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
Picts  or  Pechts,  beings  endowed  with 
elvish  faculties  and  malign  propensi- 
ties. They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  superhuman  strength,  but  dimlno- 
tive  and  dark  ;  and  no  wonder,  when 
such  were  their  habiutions.  With  the 
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Orcadians,  the  possible  existence  of 
a  lingering  remnant  of  the  Pechts, 
dwelling  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth, 
is  still  a  matter  of  substantial  appre- 
hension. The  late  Mr  Stevenson,  the 
engineer,  when  passing  through  Ork- 
ney on  light-house  business,  was 
called  upon,  b^  the  people  of  a  small 
tavern,  to  decide  for  them  a  very  im- 
portant point.  A  bemg  was  then 
asleep  in  one  of  their  beds,  whom 
they  verily  believed  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  accursed  and  not  quite  extin- 
guished race — so  diminutive  was  he, 
and  so  black  withal.  Now,  if  their 
suspicions  were  well  founded,  they 
would  be  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  putting  him  to  death  ;  and 
this  was  just  the  question  which  Mr 
Stevenson,  being  a  light-house  en- 
gineer, should  decide  for  them.  On 
•entering  the  chamber,  Mr  Stevenson, 
with  curious  sensations,  beheld,  in 
unconscious  and  peaceful  repose,  the 
familiar  face  of  an  old  school- fellow. 
He  was  a  being  of  slender  propor- 
tions, and  not  very  comely  visage ; 
but  of  a  restless,  enterprising,  enthu- 
siastic chai*acter,  being  no  other  than 
•the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  subsequent^ 
renowned  in  African  missionary  hla- 
toiy. 

l)id,  then,  human  beings  live  here, 
in  chambers   not  much   wider  than 
graves,   in  contact  with    the  slimy 
walls,  and  with  the  company  of  a  few 
snails  and  toads V—uo  rats,  for  the  rat 
would  not  inhabit  such  a  place.   That 
houses    of  this    laborious   structure 
should  have  been  built  for  the  people 
at  large,  is  out  of  the  qnestion ;  so 
tiiat  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
been  in  a  manner  the  mansions  of  the 
.iristocracy.     One  would  like  to  know 
Jiow  they  managed  their  honseholds — 
how  they  carried  on  the  etiqaette  of 
society— how,  for  instance,  thej  ex- 
changed visits,  and  received  distin- 
guished strangers   recommended   to 
their  notice  and  attention  by  distant 
friends.    But  is  it  possible  to  believe 
tliat     they    were   dwelling-houses? 
Fragile,  temporary,  and  adapted  to  a 
shifting  population,  are  the  dwellings 
of  savages  in  general,  save  those  of 
the  regions  close  upon  eternal  snow. 
AVhere  we  fiud  substantial  and  elabo- 
rate works,  destined  to  go  down  to 
after  generations,  the  inlinence  of  a 
jcligious  motive,  or  a  dominant  priest- 


hood, or  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  the  dead,  has 
generally  been  at  work.  If  we  were 
bound  to  make  a  theory  for  these 
artificial  caverns,  we  shonld  suppose 
the  priest  hiding  himself  in  their  dark 
recesses  while  he  performs  the  mys- 
teries of  his  barbarous  religion,  and 
emerging  before  his  awe-inspured  wor- 
shippers from  caverns  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  known  only  to  himself. 
But  specolation  on  such  a  matter  is 
of  little  use.  What  we  only  know  is, 
that  these  edifices  exist. 

Turn  we  now  to  remains  equally 
mysterious,  but  of  a  totally  different 
character — perhaps  contemporaneous 
with  the  Picts'  houses,  perhaps  a  few- 
hundred  years  older  or  a  few  later — 
there  is  abundance  of  latitude.    We 
allude  to  the  tiny  barbed  darts  made 
of  flmt,  and  called  elfrey  heads,  or  elf 
arrow-heads.    So  smaU  are  nuuiy  of 
these    weapons,    and  so   peifeot  in 
theu*  structure,  that>  not  nnnatoraliy, 
they    are    counted   the    plojUuDgB 
of  the  fairy  people — but  a  malignanfe 
and    deadly   plaything  —  for    their 
sharp  points  draw  blood  as  readily 
as  a  needle ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  were   attached  to   the   arrow 
shaft  in  such  a  manner  that  it  left  the 
thin  barbed  flint  buried  in  the  wound. 
Many  a  northern  crofter  possesses 
his  mysterions  treasure  of  these  fairy 
missiles.     It  is  not  that  the  posses- 
sion  of  them   is   deemed   of  great 
moment,  bnt  that,  were  they  to  fall 
into    the   hands   of    their   original 
elvish  owners,  the  result  might  be 
calamitous,  in  some  mysterious  form. 
The  cow  might  be  the  victim,  or  the 
horse — or  perhaps  a  child,  or  the  head 
of  the  family  himself.    The  only  pro- 
tection against  such  a  disaster  is  the 
keeping  the  deadly  weapon  from  snn 
and  au*;   and  if  a  stranger  be  Der- 
mitted  to  see  it,  the  door  is  carefully 
closed — the  shutters  too,  perhaps — 
lest  an  unexpected  sun- blink  should 
dart  through  them;  and  4 little  box 
containing  the  fatal  dart  is  brought  «f 
from  the  lowest  recesses  of  a  ddlMl- 
trunk.    The  best  repreaentftliott  wo 
have  ever  seen  of  the  elf-anrow  heads 
is   in   the   volume   appropriated  to 
Scotland,  of  the  great  Atlas  of  the 
Dutch  geographical  publisher,  Blaeu. 
The  materials  were  supplied  by  an 
eminent  Scotsman,  Sir  Robert  Gor- 
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Hon  of  Straloch.  The  attempts  to 
convey  a  notion  of  their  vcrniicular 
name,  and  its  mythic  origin,  in  Latin, 
are  amusing, — **  IIos  vnlgns  patrio 
Bermonc  elf  <ir  row -heads  vocant:  si 
Latinc  interpreteris,  ferreas  sagittarum 
cnspides,  qaibos  Lamiae  sagittant, 
Bonat :  Faunos  enim,  Lamiaaque,  et 
id  gonns  spirituum  £lfs  nominant." 
The   geographer   evidently   believes 


[Jane, 

■re  balaneed  against  eaoh  other  with 
perfect  precision,  so  as  Co  bring  oat  -a 
resalt  as  uniform  as  manafactarer 
ever  prodaoed.  That  so  mnch  ad- 
vance shonld  be  made  in  mechanical 
eonstmction  before  a  better  and  more 
easily  adapted  materiai  was  foand,  is 
a  carious  circumstance,  and  goes  witli 
others  to  show  that  sometimes  mani- 
pnlative  eonstmction  ontrons  know* 


them  not  to  be  tlie  production  of    ledge  and  invention,  just  as  these 


human  hands.  He  says  they  look  as 
if  they  bad  been  artificially  fabricated ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  human  hands 
to  achieve  such  accurate  perfection  in 
so  hard  and  at  the  same  time  brittle 
a  materia]  as  flint.  He  says  they  are 
always  found  unex})ectedly,  and  by 
accident  —  never  when  they  are 
searclied  for ;  and  that  you  will  find 
them  after  mid-day  in  places  where 
you  knew  there  were  none  before 
noon.  He  mentions  two  instances 
vouched  to  him  by  persons  of  good 
repute,  which  he  adduces  in  farther 
evidence  of  their  supernatural  move- 
ments. In  the  one  caaie,  a  friend, 
when  travelling  on  horseback,  found 


sometimes  outrun  a  people's  ideas  of 
symmetrical  or  beautiful  form.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  people  who 
made  those  exquisite,  and  we  doubt  not 
formidable,  little  weapons,  were  adepts 
in  other  kinds  of  stmcture— probably 
with  more  fragile  materials;  and  it 
would  be  curious,  but  we  fear  impos- 
sible, to  know  whether,  while  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  metals,  they  knew 
anght  of  woven  fabrics.  The  places 
where  these  instruments  are  chiefly 
found  are  indications  of  their  having 
been  an  article  of  commerce.  They 
are  almost  uniformly  made  of  light 
tawny  flint,  but  they  are  dog  vp  in 
great  numbers  in   the   granite 


an  arrowhead  on  the  top  of  his  boot —    tricts,  where   flint  nodules 


the  biji;  trunk-boot  of  the  cavalier ; 
the  other  instance  was  that  of  a  lady 
who  found  one  in  the  vest  of  her 
robe.      Doubtless,  these  individuals 
were  deemed  to  have  escaped  from 
imminent  peril.  A mon^ the  peasantry, 
there  are  some  who  will  say  that  the 
fatal    elfln    dart    mi^ht    i>c    foumi 
btickin^  in  some  vital  part  of  a  per- 
son who  had   died  of  a  rapiil  and 
frightful  disease ;  ami  maintain  that, 
in  thi>  old  davs  of  better  faith,  it  had 
been  known  to  be  searched  for  and 
disco ven'd.     As  to  cattle,  vou  will  be 
tohl  that  thoy  have  been  repeatedly 
found  in  their  carcasses,   when;  the 
cow   of   some    one   who  has    given 
umbrage     to    the    elves    has    died 
stran^^^ly  and  sud<lcuty.     This  may 
have  actually  oixnrrod,  for  the  worthy 
ruminator  which  should   happen   to 
draw  in  one  of  those  fiendish  little 
triple-spikeil  ini^t  rumen  tswuuhl  doubt- 
Ks^  fai*e  tim  wurse  for  it. 

Niitliiiig,  indeed,  can  be  more  per- 
fi*ct  than  their  const  met  ion — wtiiuh 
aii;;urs  litt^h  pro^rn'ss  in  a  certain 
kind  of  con^^tructive  capacity.  They 
are  made  by  chips,  it  is  true,  lint  eaeh 
cliip  diie^  not  rumove  much  more 
than  a  pin -heatrs- breadth  :  and  they 


known,     and    yet    where   then   is 
abundance   of  silicioas   qoarti  ud 
pon>hyry,  from  which  coarse  native 
weapons  might  be  constructed.  Once, 
and  but  once,  we  haiipened  to  see 
an  arrow-head   of  dark  eaimgom, 
but  it  was  coarsely  finished,  as  if  It 
had  been  a  bungling  provincial  imita- 
tion of  the  prMluce  of  some  stanlo 
manufactory.  More  or  less,  probably, 
st<me  weapons  are  found  all  over  the 
worid :  the  peculiarity  of  these  elvisk 
darto  is  in  their  smallness — though  a 
few  have  been  found  large  enongta 
to  be  called  spear  or  javelin  lieeda — 
and  their  symmetrical  beauty.    Flint 
weapons  have  been  found   in  seek 
abundance  in  the  northern  nalione 
as  to  be  now  an  article  of  commerae 
in  Copenhagen,  where,  too,  they  have 
been  classified  and  commented  on  hf 
able  arclueolugists.     There  are  eof- 
lected  swords,  spears,  daggers,  knivei» 
hatchets,  hammers,  and  arrow-heade 
too,  thou:;h  those  which  we  have  sees 
were  markedly  inferior  to  the  Mm 
armoury  of  our  own  country.    At  the 
same  time^  we  are  not  deficient  In 
other  instruments  of  flint;    end   If 
the  same  encouragement  were  gives 
for  their  preservation  and 
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tion  which  is  ofiered  in  Denmark,  we 

might  possess  a  magnificent  museam 
of  the  stone  period  of  stractnre, 
capable  of  teaching  a  lesson  in 
unwritten  history. 

We  are  not  left  to  the  mere 
character  of  these  relics  to  know 
that  they  are  the  production  of 
human  hands.  Manufactories  of 
them  have  been  discovered  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Mr  Wilson 
(juotes  at  length  Mr  MacEnery's 
description  of  Rent's  Hole,  near 
Torquay,  where,  among  other  won- 
ders, was  found  a  heap  of  .fiiots  *^  in 
all  conditions,  from  the  ronnded 
pebble  as  it  came  out  of  the  chalk, 
to  the  instruments  fabricated  from 
them — as  arrow  and  spear-heads  and 
hatchets." 

''  Some  of  the  flint  blocks  were  chipped 
only  on  one  side,  such  as  had  probably 
furnished  the  axes  ;  others  on  several 
faces,  presenting  planes  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  long  blades  foand  by  their 
side,  and  from  which  they  had  been  evi- 
deiitly  bUced  off;  other  pebbles,  still  more 
angular,  and  chipped  at  all  pointa, 
were  no  doubt  those  which  yielded  the 
small  arrow-heads.  These  abounded  in 
by  far  the  greatest  number.  Small 
irregular  splinters,  not  referable  to  any 
of  the  above  divisions,  and  which  seem 
tu  liave  been  struck  off  in  the  operation 
of  detacliing  the  latter,  not  unlike  the 
small  chips  in  a  sculptor's  shop,  were 
thickly  scattered  through  the  stuff,  indi- 
cating that  this  place  was  the  workshop 
where  the  savage  prepared  his  weapons 
for  the  chase,  taking  advantage  of  its 
cover  and  the  light." 

Several  instances  of  similar  deposits 
in  Scotland,  on  a  smaller  scale,  are 
incut ioned  by  Mr  Wilson,  whose 
dili^'cMicc  in  collecting  such  details, 
unci  in  adjusting  them  to  an  extended 
range  of  observation,  is  greatly  to 
bo  commended.  One  instance  is 
curious  and  interesting,  apparently 
discovering  to  this  generation  the 
Workman  of  the  stone- weapon  period 
dyin^  at  his  work,  aud  interred 
along  with  the  contents  of  his  work- 
shop : — 

"  North  of  the  Mull  of  Islay,  Argyle- 
shin-,  there  is  a  road  which  leads  from 
Port  Ellen,  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
towards  the  shooting-lodge  of  lalay.  At 
a  point  in  this  road,  where  it  is  cut  into 
the  side  of  the  hill,  distant  about  four 


miles  from  Port  Ellen,  some  wori^men 
engaged  in  widening  the  road  exposed 
a  cist  in  cutting  into  the  sloping  ground, 
withiu  which  lay  a  skeleton  with  a  large 
quantfty  of  flint  flakes  aud  chips  beside 
it.  A  distinguished  artist,  who  happened 
fortunately  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  the  time  of  this  interesting  discovery, 
has  furnished  me  with  sketches  of  the 
locality.  He  describes  the  flint  flakes 
as  so  numerous  that  they  formed  a  hemp 
of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  iu 
height,  when  removed  from  the  cist." 

One  of  the  most  meritorions  ser- 
vices which  Mr  Wilson  has  perform- 
ed  is  his  examination  of  the  bronze 
or  composite  metal  weapons  which 
have  been  so  abundantly  found 
throughout  Scotland,  but  of  which 
so  small  a  proportion  hlive  been  pre- 
served in  any  accessible  place.  The 
cast  seem  always,  in  the  regular 
course  of  things,  to  precede  the 
welded  metals ;  and  thus  in  Scotland 
weapons  and  other  things  were  made 
of  the  hard  alloys  of  copper  long 
ere  the  iron  riches  of  the  soil  were 
touched.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion 
to  attribute  all  articles  made  of 
bronze  to  the  Romans.  Of  old, 
when  we  gave  some  little  practical 
attention  to  these  matters,  we  could 
see  no  reason  for  attributing  the 
clumsy  hatchet  called  a  celt  or  keli 
to  that  people,  since  similar  instru- 
ments are  not  known  among  the 
relics  of  their  own  country.  We 
thought  it  likely,  however,  that  the 
Romans  had  taaght  the  art  of  cast- 
ing in  metal  to  the  Britons.  Later 
inquirers  have  vindicated  casting 
in  metals  as  an  indigenous  British 
art,  and  perhaps  they  are  right. 
Mr  Wilson  joins  these  patriotic 
archaeologists,  and  deems  that  even 
the  beautiful  leaf- shaped  weapon 
which  we  were  always  accustomed  to 
deem  undoubtedly  a  Roman  gkuHuSy  is 
a  native  manufacture  of  a  time  pro- 
bably long  anterior  to  the  invasion  of 
Agricola — so  that  we  can  trace  our 
proiiciency  in  the  hard-goods  line  very 
far  back  indeed.  This  beantifnl  in- 
strument has  been  found  repeatedly 
in  Scotland,  sometimes  in  places 
where  it  is  known  that  the  Romans 
cannot  have  penetrated ;  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  flint  weapons  of  the 
same  peculiar  shape  have  been  found 
in  Norway.    It  is  a  tiny  weapon,  with 
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a  handle  which  few  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent daj  are  found  small  enough  to 
grasp,  and  looks  like  a  relic  of  some 
effeminate  and  elegant  people.  Its 
shape  13  that  of  the  iris  leaf.  The 
proportions  arc  faaltless,  and  so  dur- 
able 13  the  material  that  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  point  and  edges  is  pre- 
served ;  and  when  dug  from  the  bar- 
rows or  mosses  iu  which  thej  have 
lain — who  shall  say  how  many  cen- 
turies ? — they  are  as  lit  for  duty  as  ever 
they  were.  The  depth  at  which 
these  bronze  weapons  have  been  found 
embedded  in  moss  is  among  the 
arguments  for  attributing  to  them  an 
antiquity  beyond  tlic  Roman  invasion. 
Among  the  moat  interesting  of  the 
antiquarian  results  of  excavations 
have  sometimes  been  the  mould  from 
which  the  bronze  axe  or  spear-head 
was  cast.  It  generally  consists  of  a 
double  matrix  cut  in  stone,  and  shaped 
so  as  to  make  the  valves  adjustable  to 
each  other.  A  pair  of  these  moulds  was 
lately  found  in  the  parish  of  Kosskeen, 
in  Kosshire. 

"  The  site  of  this  interesting  discoTcrjr," 
says  Mr  WiUon,  '^is  about  four  miles 
inland,  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  Cromarty 
Pirtb,  on  a  moor  which  the  proprietor  ia 
reclaiming  from  the  wild  waste,  and 
rcstoriug  once  more  to  the  profitable 
service  of  man.  la  the  progress  of  thid 
good  work,  abundant  evidence  demon- 
strated the  fact,  that  the  same  area 
from  which  the  accumulated  vegetable 
moss  of  many  centuries  is  now  being  re- 
moved, had  formed  the  scene  of  a  busy, 
intelligent,  and  industrious  population,  ere 
the  fint  growth  of  this  barren  produce 
iodioated  its  abaudoamenl  to  solitude  and 
it«rilit7.'*-r.  224. 

Discoveries  still  more  interesting 
have  been  made  in  the  hard  line.  In 
the  neighbourtiood  of  Arthur  Seat 
several  bronze  swords  and  other  in- 
struments had  been  foand;  and  an 
accident  bronght  to  light  the  fact  that 
either  a  manufactory  or  arsenal  of 
weapons  had  been  submerged  by  the 
water  of  Dnddingstone  L<Kh,  which 
sleeiM  so  picturesquely  at  the  south- 
western ba^se  of  the  hill.  Sir  Alextfbder 
Dick  of  Prestonfieid,  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  estate — a  scientific  agricul- 
turist, and  an  antiquan-— was,  in 
1775,  dredging  the  lake  for  marl, 
^hen  a  di:»covory  wa<  made,  which 
jnay  be  best  told'  iu  his  own  words, 


as  cited  by  Mr  Wilson  from  an  un- 
pnbliahed  letter : — 

''As  my  OMrations  wtve  proceeding 
northward,  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  fki>m  the  verge  of  the  lake  nezt  tlie 
King's  Park,  the  people  employed  in 
dredging  in  placet  deeper  than  ninal, 
after  having  removed  the  firet  tarfiMes  of 
fat  blaokiih  mould,  got  into  a  bed  of  shell 
marl  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  from 
whieh  they  bronght  up  in  the  ooUeetiag 
leather-bag  a  very  weighty  iubstanoov 
which,  when  examined  aa  it  was  throws 
into  the  marl-boat,  waa  a  heap  of 
iwords,  spears,  and  other  lumps  of  brassy 
mixed  with  the  purest  of  the  shell-mari. 
Some  of  the  lumps  of  brau  teemed  at  if 
half  melted  ;  and  my  oei^jectnre  is,  that 
there  had  been  upon  the  tide  of  the  hUl, 
near  the  lake,  tome  mannftMtory  for  brast 
arms  of  the  several  kinds  for  whieh  thers 
wai  a  demand."— P.  226. 

The  store  thus  so  anexpectedljr 
acquired  has  gone  to  enrich  aeveral 
collections  iu  £ngland  and  Scotland. 

Most  of  thesharp-edged  inatmnientf 
which  the  earth  gives  np  as  the  da- 
posits  of  early  centuries  are,  we  at 
once  divine,  constructed  by  san  ibr 
the  destmction  of  bis  fbuow 
We  never  can  mlataka  a 
weapon  when  we  see  It.  Oltar 
curious  productions  of  early  Ingenirf^ 
have  been  developed  to  a  greafe  extent 
in  Scotland,  of  which  it  is  not  ao  eaigr 
to  divine  the  character  or  nae.  Mamj 
of  these  are  made  of  brooie  aad  of 
gold,  and  others  are  of  manjr-eoloneA 
glasses.  That  these  cnnona  Uttlo 
articles  have,  in  general,  been  peifOMi 
ornaments  may  be  readily  goeaMd; 
but  there  are  some  of  them  whick 
seem  to  have  been,  from  tbelr  pecalinr 
structure,  intended  to  serve  apecU 
purposes,  which  perhaps  will  ever 
remain  a  mystery.  This  glaaa  maa«* 
facture,  like  the  bnmie,  b  1^  Mr 
WiLwn  and  other  late  antiqiiarlea 
claimed  aa  Indigenons.  There  it 
something  almoat  nnoomfortable  ti 
thus  opening  np  the  hatdiway  of  aa 
unfathonubte  antiquity.  It  waa  en^ 
to  trace  every  art  to  the  InTaaloB  «f 
Agricola;  but  if  we  are  driven  oal  ef 
ihis  easy  refuge,  with  nothingi  per* 
haps,  but  the  Phmnidana  and  Ihe 
ahips  of  Tyre  to  anatch  at,  where  are 
we  to  find  a  mental  resting-place? 

And  yet  the  contemplation  of  oMeeta 
nttcrlv  beyond  the  periods  of  wntteK 
record  embodies  a  sort  of  mi 
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pleasure  ;  and,  leaving  the  qaestion  of 
glass  and  amber  ornaments  with  Mr 
Wilson,  wc  are  going  to  trouble  our 
readers  with  some  rapid  remarks 
on  the  most  dimly  mysterious,  and 
most  remarkable,  in  'our  view,  of  all 
the  Scottish  ancient  remains — the 
sculptured  stones.  They  are  peculiar 
to  this  country.  We  know  that  there 
are  several  richly- decorated  stones, 
generally  cruciform,  in  Ireland,  coeval 
with  the  earlier  Christian  edifices,  and 
usually  found  standing  like  sentinels 
beside  the  mysterious  round  towers  of 
that  country.  Of  a  still  later,  yet 
comparatively  early  period,  are  sculp- 
tured crosses  and  other  decorated 
stones.  Scotland  has  a  few  speci- 
mens of  both  kinds,  bon*owed  from 
Ireland  on  the  right  and  England  on 
the  left ;  but  the  sculptured  stones 
peculiar  to  our  country  bear  marks  of 
a  far  higher  antiquity  than  either  of 
them.  No  one  who  has  not  been  an 
extensive  pedestrian  can  have  any 
conception  of  the  greatness  of  their 
number.  They  are  indiscriminately 
made  of  all  the  various  stones  of  this 
stony  country — ^granite,  porphyry, 
the  common  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone, or  marble.  The  granite  speci- 
mens are  probably  the  most  numer- 
ous— not  perhaps  from  their  original 
preponderance,  but  from  the  durability 
of  the  materials.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  an  accurate  pictorial 
transcript  of  the  rude  faint  sculptural 
lines  on  these  monuments.  Mr 
Chalmers  of  Oldbar,  who  magnifi- 
cently engraved  many  of  those  in  his 
own  county  of  Forfar,  says,  in  pre- 
senting his  engravings  to  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club : — 

*'  It  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  how 
hard  it  is  to  persuade  an  artist  that,  in 
antiquarian  drawings,  extreme  accuracy 
in  delineation  is  far  preferable  to  pictu- 
resque effect  ;  and  how  dif&cult  to  re- 
strain the  imagination,  when  tempted  by 
dim  lights  and  uncertain  lines.  In  draw- 
ing from  old  and  weather-worn  stones, 
such  as  are  the  subjects  of  this  volame,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  watch  the  lights,  to 
draw  one  side  of  the  stone  in  the  morning, 
ih(^  otiier  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  above 
all,  the  sense  of  touch  is  in  some  cases 
to  be  more  snrely  relied  on  than  that 
of  sigiit." 

It  was  believed  that  the  daguer- 
reotype   would    not    only   preserve 


transcripts  of  such  of  these  early 
monaments  as  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, but  wonld  be  the  means  of  lay- 
ing the  whole  series  virtually  on  the 
antiquary's  table  for  classification  and 
analysis.  But  a  shadow  overmuch, 
or  a  gleam  of  sunshine  striking  into  a 
hollow,  completely  obscures  and  obli- 
terates some  important  feature.  The 
daguerreotype  transfer  may  remain 
as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
draughtsman,  but  will  not  supersede 
his  labours.  The  most  ludicrous  diver- 
sities have  occurred  in  depicting  these 
stones,  from  that  inveterate  vice  of 
antiquaries — a  vice  from  which  we 
are  happy  to  say  we  think  Mr  Wilson 
is  wonderfully  free — that  of  support- 
ing a  theory,  instead  of  finding  out 
the  truth.  Cordiner,  who,  after 
Grordon  and  Pennant,  was  among  the 
first  to  notice  these  monuments, 
made  them  distinct  enough,  for  he 
had  a  theory  to  make  out — he  had  to 
show  that  the  figures  on  them  were 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics—and  he  did 
it.  In  a  department  of  the  wonder- 
ful stone  of  Forres,  where  it  depends 
on  the  wetness  or  sunnyness  of  the 
weather  whether  one  traces  qnadmpeds 
or  human  beings,  a  living  andqaary 
fonnd,  according  to  a  preconceived  no- 
tion that  he  had  formed  from  a  passage 
in  a  Saga,  two  priests  or  soothsayers 
performing  the  delicate  operation  of 
slitting  np  the  back-bone  of  an  eagle ; 
and  he  represented  it,  too,  very  effec- 
tively in  a  draught.  There  is  a  stone 
near  Aberlemno,  on  which  old  Gordon, 
in  his  Itinerarium  Septentrionale — no 
inaccorate  draftsman  in  general — has 
represented  something  like  Hebrew 
letters,  out  of  what  Uter  antiqoBriet 
have  foand  to  be  two  angioAs  kneeling 
at  prayer.  Even  in  the  elftbonitahr 
accurate  engravings  in  Mr  Chmlmere^ 
collection,  the  open  month  of  that 
boar  devouring  a  man — so  artistically 
above  the  general  scnlptnre  of  these 
stones — we  bad  set  down  from  inepec- 
tion  as  the  mere  effect  of  an  accidental 
surface  fracture.  On  another  of  tiie 
Meiffle  stones,  it  is  a  nice  qnestkm 
whether  the  beasts  are  caressing  or 
devonring  the  principal  figure.  Gray, 
by  the  way,  when  he  sojonmed  In 
that  neighbonihood,  got  a  very  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  tablean,  which  he 
hnmoronsly  enough  repeats.  '*We 
passed/'  he  says,  "through  Megill, 
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where  is  the  tomb  of  Qneen  Wanden, 
that  was  riven  to  dethe  be  stancd 
horses  for  nae  gnde  that  she  did — so 
the  women  there  told  nic,  I  am  sarc/'* 
These  scnlptored  stones  are  like 
nightmares :  there  is  no  taking  a  dis- 
tinct pictaro  or  impression  from 
them,  on  the  accnracj  of  which  any 
two  people  will  agree ;  yet  the  im- 
pression which  all  have  of  the  original 
scnlptnred  stones  will  be  as  like  as  so 
many  cases  of  disturbed  sleep  from  a 
heavy  snpper ; — writhing  snakes,  in- 
tertwined and  knotty  into  a  kind  of 
pattern- work,  snch  as  serpents  might 
make  if  they  could  be  passed  through 
the  bobinet-loom  ;  crocodiles  with 
heads  at  either  end  of  the  body ; 

horribly    contorted    grinning    apes;     __        __  

centaurs;    proboscidian    auimals    of    in  wmeto'be'7b^dI<>fiiMitoi'ar«i 


[Jbne; 

AbtrdeaiMUray  whtn  it  ac 
eompaalta  the  eomb  and  mirror,  from 
which  tho  numament  has  probably  do* 
riTod  its  nana.  The  peealiar  eharaotcr 
of  theie  aingalar  repreatatationa  oC  tha 
elephant  ia  well  worthy  of  atndy,  from 
the  eTidenee  they  aflbrd  of  tha  eziatenea 
of  Eaatem  traditions  at  the  period  of 
their  eneotion.  It  ia  impoaaible  to  mia- 
take  the  object  intaaded  by  the  deaign; 
while,  at  the  aame  tiate,  H  ia  obTiona  that 
the  artist  ean  never  have  seen  an  elaphaat. 
What  ahonld  be  the  feet  are  oorM  np 
into  serolla,  and  the  tnmk  ia  aacasioaally 
thrown  in  a  straight  lino  orar  tiie  back; 
whereas  horses,  and  other  animals  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  are  ezecnted  with 
great  spirit  and  troth.  Fabulous  and 
monstrous  figures  also  aocompanr  these, 
such  as  the  centaur,  occasionally  bearing 
the  crora  in  his  hands,  and  what  appears 


various  kinds — the  country  people 
call  them  elephants,  and  they  are  as 
like  them  as  any  other  living  things ; 
strange  fishes,  if  fishes  they  can  be 
called,  which  partake  slightly  of  the 
qnadmped  and  the  serpent.  Along 
with  these  livino^  and  crawling  ttiinps 
are  others  which  are  called  combs 
and  looking-glasses,  because,  for  all 
the  world,  their  shape  is  just  as  like 
these  toilet  articles,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  burning  embers  in  the 
twilight  sometimes  arc  to  Tnrks* 
heads,  with  the  turbans  on,  or  genuine 
etchinj^  by  Kembrandt.  Perhaps  a 
competent  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
perplexing  nature  of  these  undatable 
sculptures  from  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr  AVilson — prefaced  by  our 
own  statement  that,  having  seen  the 
monuments  which  he  mentions,  we 


the  TOTerse  of  another  of  the  aingnlat 
eroases  in  the  chnrehyaid  of  Meigla.  Oa 
a  stone  near  Glanuais,  a  ana  with  a 
crocodile's  head  is  inkrodaoed;  on  oaa  •f 
the  Meigle  crosses,  among  sondry  ofhar 
nondescript  animals,  is  the  capricomaa  or 
sea-goat;  and  on  the  iu«cribed  croaa  of  Si 
Vigean's,  a  grotesque  hybrid,  half  bird^ 
half  beast,  stalks  among  the  ftintastio 
animals  and  intertwining  snakes  whidi 
decorate  itw  border.  .  .  .  Both  [two 
stones  at  St  Andrews]  are  eoiered  with 
intricate  network ;  and  in  tha  moat 
perfect  of  the  two  there  are  fanr  eom* 
partments,  two  of  which  aio  oeeopiffd, 
each  with  a  pair  of  apea,  aad  tha  other 
with  globes,  each  enoirelad  with  two 
serpents.  Not  the  least  carious  fisaturt 
of  this  elaborate  design  is  the  introdoatioa 
of  well-executed  apes,  and  other  animal^ 
which  we  would  haTo  anppoaed  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ancient  sculptor.  Baaidea 
these,  the  ram,  the  horse,  aiid  hawk,  tha 


do  not  agree  with  his  catalogue  of    greyhound  pursuing  the  fba  in  tha  thidwt. 


the  things  represented  on  them ;  and 
If  bound  to  state  what  we  believed 
them  to  l>e — which  we  would  not  do, 
except  under  a  penalty  enforceable 
before  two  justices — we  would  give 
an  account  quite  different  from  his. 

*•  Beside*  these  fiipiren  of  most  frequent 
occnm»nce,  [the  roinb  and  mirror,]  how- 
ever,  others  are  al^o  uccasionally  found, 
curiously  referable  to  an  Eastern  origin; 
and,  in  particular,  a  symlK>lic  elephant, 
an  on  Martin's  Stone  at  Uallutheron,  on 
one  of  the  cmssed  in  the  churchyard  of 
Meigle,  and   on   the    Maiden   Stone   of 


and  the  tiger  or  leopard — aa  tbo  lorca 
assailant  of  the  horseman  saenu  to  bt — 
are  all  executed  with  great  fidelity  and 
spirit.  In  addition  to  these,  there  ia  a 
nondescript  monster,  a  sort  of  winged 
griffin,  preying  upon  a  prostrate  aaa. — 
P.  501-505. 

We  despair  of  any  distinct  and 
satisfactory  transcript  of  these  straage 
monuments  being  bron^t  Into  the 
closet  for  inspection,  until  Mr  Billinga 
shall  undertake  thetask.  Ilisthoroofh 
knowledge  of  form ;  his  critical  sagndtj 
in  separating  the  aoddental  firoa  Ihle 
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gcructnrsl;  nod,  moat  of  all,  hiaabilit}' 
to  prcsflnt  to  the  ejee  of  others  what 
be  kaowa,  point  to  the  dnlineator 
of  oar  eccleaiastical  and  baronial 
antiquitiea  aa  tlie  most  competent 
person  for  this  aud  other  Like  caeka, 
rei( Hiring  nicety  and  strength  of 
pencil. 

In  one  respect  we  feel  indebted  to 
Mr  Wilson's  elncidatione.  He  dis- 
cards the  Druids— that  hitherto  easy 
stepping-stone  over  all  difflcallies.  A 
Dmid's  circle,  a  Druid's  temple,  » 
Druid's  slinr,  wna  the  ready  solver  of 
every  perplexing  stone  monuiaent  mid 
St  nil)  biing- block  from  Stonchen^  to 
the  Dumby  Store  of  Orkney.  Every 
implement  in  flint  w  metal  was  a 
D  re  id's  sscrificial  knife  or  hook. 
Every  incx)herent  group  on  the  sculp- 
tnred  stones  iraa  a  Dniidical  sacriRce 
of  bnman  victims,  or  a.  Druid  catt4ng 
t)ie  sncred  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
hook;  and  everything  like  an  inscHp- 
tion  which  nobody  could  read,  was  one 
of  the  nnreadable  inscriptiona  in  that 
Greek  alphabet  which  the  Druida 
knew,  but  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing. It  was  high  time  to  qnit  the 
society  of  tiiese  solemn  long-bearded 
gentlemen,  and  look  to  simple  facts. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
these  sculptured  stones  entirely  des- 
titute of  inscription.  The  following 
statement  by  Mr  Wilson  does  not  im- 
prove their  position  for  any  of  tiie  ex- 
planatory purposes  which  inscriptiona 
serve,  but  rather  tends  to  maJce  one 
believe  that  they  are  without  any  in- 
scribed legend.     Ue  says— 

"  Only  two  of  the  ancient  itoolptared- 
standing  stonea  peeuUnt  to  5<ratlaiid  are 
aocompnniad  with  inscriptions.  One  of 
them,  discoTered  about  thirty  years  eintB, 
in  demolishing  the  antient  church  of  For- 
dun  in  the  Meams,  wna  then  apparently 
undeciphemble,  and  hu  since  become  il- 
legible." 

The  account  of  the  other  is  not 
much  more  hopeful  in  the  direction  of 
elucidation.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  Mr  Petrie,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  work  on  the  round  lowers, 
"  is  of  opinion,  from  a  portion  of  it 
which  he  has  deciphered,  that  the 
monument  is  Pictish,  and  he  expresses 
a  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  explain 
the  inscription." 

There  is,  however,  ve  ought  to 
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mention,  one  stone  which  lias  nnf&r-' 

tiinMoly  too  much  inscription.  We 
need  only  mention  it  to  antiquaries  as 
the  Newton  atone  :  they  will  remein- 
ber  its  distresses  but  too  acutely.  It 
is  as  like  a  Greek  inscription  as  aay- 
tliing  not  in  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  can  be.  It  is  equally  like  a 
Celtic  inscription  ;  indeed,  so  much  so, 
that  tbc  rapid  uid  profuse  Irish  anti- 
quary. Colonel  Valancey,  read  rt  off 
atones  without  a  moment's  iiositation; 
bat  ooold  not  show  any  other  person 
whether  it  had  or  had  not  any  con- 
nection with  Aiken  Drum's  long  ladle. 
A  cast  of  the  stone  is  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edin- 
bnrgfa.  It  bas  been  seen  by  scholars 
and  investigatora  of  all  kinds  and 
countries,  but  with  the  same  negative 
result.  Mr  Wilson  mentions  this 
atone,  bntonly  to  plnnge  it  into  deeper 
mystery;  for  he  biings  forth  what  bad 
only  been  deemed  some  incidental 
chips  made  by  the  stone-cutter  who 
engraved  the  unintelligible  inscriptioa, 
and  says  that — 

"  The  scries  of  chips  has  recently  bsea 
pronounced  by  Irith  antiquuiea  an  Og- 
liim  inscription,  and  as  such  ia  an  object 
of  considerable  intereal,  no  other  example 
of  the  use  of  that  simple  and  eitremely 
primitl™  character,  which  the  older  on- 
tiqaariea  of  Ireland  hire  made  the  subject 
of  so  many  eKtrava^aot  thGortcs,  baTing 
been  discorered  In  Scotland.  It  does  not 
neeeBBorilj  follow  that  (he  two  inscrip- 
tions belong  to  the  same  period,  tliongh 
found  on  one  stone  ^  bnt  both  are  as  yet 
equally  dumb  aud  irresponsive  oraoles." 

This  is  too  bad—that  the  Irish 
antiquaries  cannot  be  content  with 
their  "  simple  and  extremely  primi- 
tive character,"  but  must  foist  it 
on  Mr  Wilson.  Wo  remember 
the  ridicule  that  was  created  when 
two  members  of  the  Irish  Royal 
Society  reported  their  readings  of  an 
Ogham  inscription,  and  they  were 
nearly,  very  nearly,  identical ;  bnt  it 
was  found  that  one  of  them  had  read 
from  left  to  right  in  the  ordinary 
manner ;  and  the  other,  according  to 
&  peculiar  theory  of  his  own,  from 
right  to  left  t  Ko  one  dared  to  speak 
out  about  such  matters  in  Irish  anti- 
qaarian  circles  in  that  day.  however ; 
and  we  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
there  waa  deep  aatire  in  this  sentence 
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in  Moore*8  Bwtotyoflnkmd^  wbidi  we 
emphasise  oar  ownwaj — *'Cotild  $om€ 
of  the  inscriptions,  mm/  to  be  in  the 
Ogham  character,  be  once  satisfkc- 
torily  authenticated,  thej  would  place 
beyond  donbt  the  claims  of  the  natiyes 
to  an  ancient  form  of  alphabet  pecu- 
liarly their  otOH.*' 

Were  we  not  on  the  yergc  of  onr 
limits,  we  would  be  inclined  to  ask 
attention  to  the  powerfhl  fortifications 
dispersed  through  Scotland  on  the 
hill-tops — ^woriu  to  which,  no  more 
than  to  many  of  the  smaller  memo- 
rials we  have  alluded  to,  can  any 
faint  approximation  of  a  date  bo  yet 
suggested.  The  fort  generally  crowns 
some  conspicuous  conical  mil,  oyer- 
looking  a  vast  range  of  country ;  and 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  which 
those  who  built  them  knew,  there  are 
smaller  forts  or  redoubts  on  the  sur- 
rounding eminences.  The  hill-forl  is 
a  coronet  consisting  of  one  or  several 
rinss  of  loose  stones,  with  trenches 
and  guarded  entrances.   Thevastness 
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of  ibe  woik  can  only  be  oonodved  by 
waDdng  nmnd  the  exterior  of  one  of 
the  stony  eiroles.  General  Roy,  a 
military  engineer  nol  likely  to  admire 
aiich  a  work  witiiout  cause,  said  of  the 
White  Caterthmi,  whidi  oyeriook» 
Strathmore  on  the  one  side  and  flice» 
the  slopes  of  the  Grampians  on  the 
other,  that  "  the  vast  labour  it  must 
have  cost  to  amass  so  incredible  a 
quantity  of  stones,  and  carry  them  to 
soch  a  height,  surpasses  aU  descrip- 
tion.** The  outer  rampart  is  ahmidred 
foet  thick  at  its  base,  and  twenty-fiva 
feet  thick  at  the  top.  But,  wonderAil 
as  this  structure  is,  we  deem  that 
called  the  Barmkin,  or  BaiUcan  of 
Echtt  some  twenty  miles  north  of  it, 
still  more  remarkable.  It  oonsiata  of 
three  annular  walls  of  great  strength 
and  solidity:  the  Innermoat  eneioniir 
a  foil  acre  of  ground  on  the  flattened 
crown  of  a  steep  conical  hill.  The 
race  who  raised  snch  works  were  not 
deficient  either  in  oontinuous  enernr 
or  military  skill— but  who  were  they? 
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THE  VISION  OF  POLYPHEMUS. 

Is  the  Doontlilo  of  the  Eammcr, 

When  tbe  sea  bad  gone  to  sleep, 
AdiI  the  purple  baze  woa  girdling 

AH  tbc  UleU  of  the  deep  ; 
Wheo  the  weed  laj  still  and  floating 

From  the  rock  whereon  it  grew. 
And  the  mirror  of  the  oceaa 

Seemed  a  lower  beavcu  of  blae ; 
Tlien  I  lay  amidst  the  sea-pinks, 

Poring  ou  tbe  ancieut  song 
Of  the  wise  and  bravo  Ulysses, 

Ku|>t  front  Itliaca  so  long. 
Coast  by  coast  I  traveled  with  h!m, 

From  SigfCQm'a  distaot  strand, 
TbroDgb  the  clastering  heaps  of  islands, 

To  the  lonely  Lotos  bmd. 
Tlieuce  ngsda,  until  at  morning 

Rose  the  sweet  Sicilian  bills, 
With  tbeir  wooded  gorges  cloven 

By  the  leaping  of  the  rills. 
And  I  saw  tbem  beave  the  anchor- 
Saw  tbem  bounding  on  Ibe  shore- 
Saw  them  rolling  on  tho  meadows, 

Freed  from  labour  at  the  oar — 
Saw  them  there,  likejoyons  children, 

Uilking  ewes  beneath  the  shade ; 
Quaffing  draughts  more  sweet  than  nectar. 

From  tbe  bowls  that  nature  made. 
UndiatLirbod  I  lell  them  roa:ning — 

Sleep  at  length  came  down  on  mu  : 
'Twas  the  influence  of  the  acason. 

Not  the  weight  of  Odyssey  1 

Bat  my  spirit  travelled  onwards 

"With  that  old  adventnroas  crew- 
Ancient  stoiy  bath  Its  symbi^ls, 

That  may  well  conceni  tho  new. 
In  my  dream,  I  saw  them  lying — 

Tea  or  twelve— Iba  last  remains 
Of  the  IthacHU  persuasion. 

Bound  in  most  unpleasant  ohaiua. 
Only  one  was  free  from  fetters  ; 

He,  the  fattest  of  the  whole, 
For  a  hideous  one-eyed  giant 

Turned  tho  spit,  and  filled  the  liowL 
Arid  I  shuddered  as  I  saw  it ; 

For  I  knew  wiibin  my  dream 
'Twas  Ulysses,  the  Fundholder, 

Sen  iu^  Giant  Polypheme  ! 

Willi  a  chuckle  said  the  monster, 

"  If  yon"ro  wise,  you'll  not  provoke  me : 

Serve  nic  up  another  dainty, 

For  the  last  did  nearly  choko  me. 

You're  my  cook— you're  used  to  Peeling — 
Well,  then,  peel  anotber  ftUow! 
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Don^t  Boppofie  yon  discompose  me 

If  jon  make  the  rascals  bellow  I 
Yon  began  by  cookrag  farmers 

From  your  Itbacan  estate : 
They  were  more  digestive  morsels 

Than  the  food  yoa*Te  seryed  of  late. 
Mariners  I  gladly  swallow, 

But  they're  somewhat  tongh  and  ropy  : 
And  I  find  that  indigestion 

Most  engender  misanthropy. 
So  I  beg  that  from  year  comrades — 

Be  they  under  ones  or  npper — 
YoQ  will  straight  select  a  proper 

Subject  for  my  evening  supper  !** 
So  spoke  Giant  Polypbemns : 

And,  by  way  of  oath,  a  snore 
Issued  from  his  bloated  nostrils, 

Shaking  the  Sicilian  shore. 
By  the  crackling  fire  he  laid  him, 

Stretched  his  monstrons  limbs  snpine. 
Then  betook  him  to  bis  slumber, 

Gorged  frith  flesh  and  drank  with  wine. 

But  a  wailing  filled  the  cavern. 

From  the  wretched  creatures  bonnd — 
0  Ulysses !  rise  and  save  us — 

Save  us  from  that  hell-bora  honnd ! 
Are  we  not  thine  own  companions  ? 

Have  we  not  been  trae  to  thee  ? 
Valiant  ofbpring  of  Laertea, 

Cut  our  bonds,  and  set  us  free ! " 
But  Ulysses  slowly  answered, 

And  his  cheek  was  wan  and  white— 
^*  If  you  make  so  loud  a  shrieking 

All  of  us  must  die  to-night ! 
Don't  you  see  the  Giant's  sleeping  ? 

Let  him  sleep  a  little  longer  1 " 
But  in  answer  to  Ulysses 

Rose  the  cry  of  terror  stronger. 
^*  Can  it  be  our  lord  and  chieftain 

Who  such  abject  counsel  speaks  ? 
Is  it  thou,  indeed,  Ulysses — 

Thou,  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Have  we  not  beheld  our  comrades 

Swallowed  by  that  monster  there  ? 
Lie  we  not  the  next  for  slaughter, 

Writhiug,  moaning  in  despair? 
Oh,  by  all  the  toils  we  suffered. 

Far  with  thee  at  windy  Troy — 
By  the  honour  of  thy  princess. 

By  the  life-blood  of  thy  boy. 
Come  and  help  us,  O  Ulysses ! 

Save  us  ere  we  perish  wholly ! " 
But  the  chief  again  responded. 

In  a  tone  of  melancholy — 
^*  If  it  secmeth  to  Athen^, 

And  to  Zeus  correct  and  proper. 
That  the  whole  of  yon  should  perish 

On  the  spit  or  in  the  copper. 


The  Viiion  of  Polyphemm. 
What  availeth  lamentfttion? 

dies  are  but  of  little  use ; 
Therefore  bow  ya  to  the  sentonM 

Of  Atheni  and  of  Zens ! " 

"  Hal  tlioa  false  and  flcklo  traitor. 

Hast  tliou  tQrned  against  th;  kind? 
Plunge  that  firebrand  in  his  eyeball — 

Streagtb  remains  not  with  the  blind  I " 
"  That  is  not  a  bod  idea  I " 

Said  Uljases  with  a  smile, 
"  And  perhaps  I  may  adopt  it : 

Bat  I'll  wut  a  little  while; 
For  our  friend,  the  Cjclops  yonder. 

Just  before  he  broke  his  fast, 
Fledged  his  eacrcd  word  of  honour 

That  he'd  spare  me  till  the  last. 
'  Speak  thy  name? '  be  bellowed  fiercely, 

As  the  mantling  cnp  I  gave — 
And  I  said,  '  lones  Loidoa 

Is  the  title  of  thy  slave.' 
Gruffly  then,  he  said,  '  Tones, 

Be  tboa  jocund  in  thy  cheer ! 
Not  until  the  rest  are  eaten 

Shall  thy  carcase  disappear.' 
There  are  ten  of  you  remaining — 

Uc  must  work  a  little  harder, 
If  before  a  week,  at  soonest, 

He  can  finish  all  the  larder. 
"When  the  week  is  past  and  over 

I  shall  entertain  the  qaeetion. 
Whether  tl  may  not  be  pradent 

Theo  to  act  on  your  saggesiion. 
Meanwhile  keep  your  minda  quit«  easy — 

Zounds  \  1  think  bo's  getting  op  1 — 
One  of  yon,  my  friends,  is  wanted. 

For  at  nine  he's  fixed  to  snp  I " 

Then  a  scream  of  mortal  anguish 

Fierc«d,  metbougbt,  into  my  brain — 
And  the  vision  faded  from  me 

As  the  mist  fades  o'er  the  main. 
Nothing  more  of  Polyphemus 

Or  his  rictims  did  I  see — 
But  the  clouds  above  were  flying. 

And  the  waves  were  rolling  tnt. 
All  bad  passed  away — excepting 

That,  by  some  erratic  freak, 
Still  my  fancy  kept  the  image 

or  the  sly  and  selfish  Greek. 
So  I  took  my  volume  with  mo. 

Wended  homewards  all  alone, 
Wondering  if  Ulysses  really 

Was  ao  like  Lord  Overstone! 
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BY    PISISTRATt'S  CIXTOX. 


BOOK  V.  CONTINUED.— CHIPTEB  VII. 


Leonard  had  been  about  six  weeks 
with  his  uncle,  and  those  weeks  were 
well  spent.  Mr  Richard  had  taken 
him  to  his  counting-house,  and  initiated 
him  into  business  and  the  mysteries 
of  double  entry ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
young  man*s  readiness  and  zeal  in 
matters  which  the  acute  trader  in- 
stinctively felt  were  not  exactly  to  his 
tastes,  Itichord  engaged  the  best  mas- 
ter the  town  afforded  to  read  with  his 
nephew  in  the  evening.  This  gentle- 
man was  tlie  head- usher  of  a  large 
school — who  had  his  hours  to  himself 
after  eight  oVlock — and  was  pleased 
to  vary  the  dull  routine  of  enforced 
lessons  by  instructions  to  a  pnpil  who 
took  delightedly — even  to  the  Latin 
grammar.  Leonard  made  rapid  strides, 
and  learned  more  in  those  six  weeks 
than  many  a  clcverish  boy  does  iu 
twice  as  many  months.  These  hours 
which  Leonard  devoted  to  study 
IVkhard  usually  spent  from  home — 
sometimes  at  the  houses  of  his  grand 
acquaintances  in  the  Abbey  Gardens, 
sometimes  in  the  Reading-room  appro- 
priated to  those  aristocrats.  If  ho 
stayed  nt  home,  it  was  in  company  with 
his  hcad-clork,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
checking;  his  account- books,  or  look- 
in;:  over  the  names  of  doubtful  electors. 

Leonard  had  naturally  wished  to 
communicate  his  altered  prospects  to 
his  old  friends  that  they  in  turn  might 
ivjoice  his  mother  with  such  good  tid- 
in;;:«.  But  he  had  not  been  two  days 
iu  the  house  before  Richard  had  strictly 
forbidden  all  such  correspondence. 

**  Look  you,"  said  he,  **  at  present 
we  are  on  an  experiment — we  must 
see  if  wo  like  each  other.  Suppose 
we  don't,  you  will  only  have  raised 
expectations  in  your  mother  which 


must  end  in  bitter  disappointment;  and 
suppose  we  do,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  write  when  something  definite  is 
settled.'' 

^'  But  my  mother  will  be  so  an- 
xious— " 

^*  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that 
score.  I  will  write  regularly  to  Mr 
Dale,  and  he  can  tell  her  that  yon  are 
well  and  thriving.  No  more  words, 
my  man — when  I  say  a  thing,  I  say 
it.''  Then,  observing  that  Leonard 
looked  blank  and  dissatisfied,  Richard 
added,  with  a  good-humoorcd  smile, 
**  I  have  my  reasons  fur  all  this — 
you  shall  know  them  later.  And  £ 
tell  you  what, — if  you  do  as  I  bid  yon, 
it  is  my  intention  to  settle  sometmng 
handsome  on  your  mother ;  but  if  yon 
don't,  devil  a  penny  she'll  get  firom 
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me. 

With  that  Richard  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  Toioo 
was  heard  loud  in  objurgation  with 
some  of  his  people. 

About  the  fourth  week  of  Leonard's 
residence  at  Mr  Avenel's,  his  host 
began  to  evince  a  certain  change  of 
manner.  He  was  no  longer  qnite  so 
cordial  with  Leonard,  nor  did  he  take 
the  same  interest  in  his  progress. 
About  the  same  period  he  wss  fre- 
quently caught  by  the  London  bnUer 
before  the  looking-glass.  He  liad 
always  been  a  smart  man  in  his  dreis, 
but  he  was  now  more  particolar.  He 
would  spoil  three  white  cravats  when 
he  went  out  of  an  evening,  before  he 
could  satisfy  himself  as  to  a  tie.  He 
also  bought  a  Peerage,  and  it  became 
his  favourite  study  at  odd  qnorters  of 
an  hour.  ^Vll  these  symptoms  pro* 
ceeded  from  a  cause,  and  that  caose 
was— Woman. 


CUAPTEB  Tin. 


The  first  people  at  Screwstown  were 
iDdisputubly  the  Ponipleys.  Colonel 
Pompley  w:is  grand,  but  Mrs  Pom- 
piey  was  grander.     The  colonel  was 


stately  in  right  of  his  military  rank 
and  his  services  in  India ;  Mrs  Pom- 
plcy  was  majestic  in  right  of  her  con* 
nections.     Indeed,  Colonel  Fomplej 
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himself  would  have  been  crashed  were  snpposed  to  be  coming  this  way." 
under  the  weight  of  the  digoities  Did  the  enn  glow  with  more  than 
which  his  lady  heaped  tipoii  him,  if  nanal  fervour,  Mrs  M'Catchley  had 
he  had  not  been  enabled  to  prop  bis  informed  her  "  that  it  was  Sir  Heui; 
position  with  "  a  connection  "  of  his  Halford's  decided  opinion  that  it  was 
own.  He  would  never  have  held  his  on  account  of  the  cliolcra."  The  good 
own,  nor  been  permitted  to  have  an  people  knew  all  that  was  doing  at 
independent  opinion  on  matters  arls-.  Liondon,  at  court,  in  this  world — nay, 
tocratic,  but  for  the  well.soanding  almost  in  the  other— through  the 
name  of  bis  relations,  "the  Digbies."  medium  of  the  Honourable  Mra 
Perhaps  on  the  principle  that  obscn-  M'Catchlcy.  Mrs  M'Catchlej'  was, 
ritj  increases  the  natural  size  of  ob-  moreover,  the  moat  elegant  of  wo- 
jects,  and  is  an  element  of  the  Sublime,  mon,  the  wittiest  creature,  the  deareat. 
the  Colonel  did  uot  too  accurately  King  George  the  Fourth  had  presumed 
define  his  relations  "  the  Digbies  :  "  to  admire  Mrs  M'Catchloj,  bnt  Mrs 
be  let  it  be  casually  understood  that  M'Catchicy,  though  no  pnide,  let 
they  were  the  Digbies  to  be  found  in  him  see  that  she  was  proof  against 
Debrett.  But  if  some  indiscreet  Vtd-  the  corruptions  of  a  throne.  So  long 
garian  (a  favourite  word  with  both  had  the  ears  of  Mrs  Pompley's  friends 
the  Pompiers)  asked  point'blank  if  he  been  filled  with  the  renown  of  Mrs 
meant  "  my  Lord  Digby,"  the  Colonel,  M 'Catch ley,  that  at  last  Mrs  M'Catch- 
with  a  lofty  air,  answered — "  The  ley  was  secretly  aappoaed  to  be  a 
elder  branch,  sir."  No  one  at  Screws-  myth,  a  creature  of  the  elements, 
town  had  ever  Been  these  Digbies:  a  poetic  fiction  of  Mrs  Poraploy's. 
they  lay  amidst  the  Far— the  Recon-  Richard  AvencI,  however,  thongh  by 
ditc — even  to  tbo  wife  of  Colonel  no  means  a  credulous  man,  was  voi 
Pompley's  bosom.  Now  and  then,  implicit  believer  in  Mi-s  M'Calchley. 
when  the  Colonel  referred  to  the  lapse  lie  had  learned  that  she  was  a  widow 
of  years,  and  the  nncertaiuty  of  ha-  — an  honoarable  by  birth,  an  honoor- 
manaS'ections,hewoutdBay — "When  able  by  marriage  —  living  on  ber 
young  Bigby  and  I  were  boys  to-  handsome  jointnre,  and  refusing  offerft 
gether,"  and  then  add  with  a  sigh,  every  day  that  she  so  lived.  Some- 
"  bnt  we  shall  never  meet  again  in  how  or  other,  whenever  Richard 
this  world.  His  family  interest  secured  Avenct  thought  of  a  wife,  he  thoaght 
him  a  valuable  appointment  in  a  dis.  of  the  Honourable  Mi's  M'Ciitchley. 
tant  part  of  the  liriiish  dominions."  Perhaps  that  romantic  attachment  to 
Mrs  Pompley  was  always  rather  the  fair  invisible  preserved  him  heart- 
cowed  by  the  Digbies.  She  coald  not  whole  amongst  the  temptations  of 
be  sceptical  as  to  this  connection,  for  Screwstown.  Suddenly,  to  the  aaton- 
the  Colonel's  mother  was  certuuly  a  ishment  of  the  Abbey  Gardens,  Mrs 
Digby,  and  the  Colonel  impaled  the  M'Catcbtey  proved  her  identity,  and 
Digby  arms.  En  revanche,  as  the  arrived  at  Col.  Pompley's  in  a  hand- 
French  say,  for  these  marital  connec-  some  travelling- carriage,  attended  by 
tions,  Mra  Pompley  had  her  own  her  maid  and  footman.  She  had 
favourite  affinity,  which  she  specially  come  to  stay  some  weeks — a  tea- 
selected  from  all  others  when  she  most  party  was  given  in  her  hononr.  Mr 
desired  to  produce  effect ;  nay,  even  Avenel  and  his  nephew  were  invited. 
upon  oi'dinary  occasions  the  name  Colonel  Pompley,  who  kept  his  head 
rose  spontaneously  to  her  lips— the  clear  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
nameoftheHonourableMrsM'Calcb-  excitement,  had  a  desire  to  get  from 
icy.  Was  the  fashion  of  a  gown  or  cap  the  Corporation  a  lease  of  a  piece  of 
admired,  her  cousin,  Sirs  M'Catchley,  gronnd  adjoining  his  garden,  and  he 
had  just  sent  to  her  the  pattern  no  sooner  saw  Richard  AvencI  enter, 
from  Paris.  Was  it  a  qnestion  than  he  canght  liim  by  the  button, 
whether  the  Ministry  would  stand,  and  drew  him  into  a  quiet  comer  ia 
5frs  M'Catchley  was  in  the  secret,  order  to  secare  bis  interest.  Leonard, 
bnt  Mrs  Pompley  had  been  requested  meanwhile,  was  borne  on  by  the 
not  to  say.  Did  it  freeze,  "  my  stream,  till  his  progress  was  an-ested 
cousin,  Mrs  Jl'Calchley,  had  written  by  a  sofa  table  at  which  sate  Mrs 
word  that  the  iceberg  at  the  Pole  M'Catchley  herself,  with  JtrsPomplcy 
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^*  Present  him,  my  lore ;  I  like 
clever  people/*  said  Mrs  M^Catchley, 
falling  back  languidly. 

Alwnt  ten  minutes  afterwards, 
Richu^  Avenel,  having  effected  his 
escape  from  the  Colonel,  and  his 
gaze  being  attracted  towards  the  sofa 
table  by  the  buzz  of  the  admiring 
crowd,  beheld  his  nephew  in  animated 
conversation  with  the  long-cherished 
idol  of  his  dreams.  A  fieree  pang  of 
jealousy  shot  through  his  breast. 
His  nephew  had  never  looked  so 
handsome  and  so  intelligent ;  in  fact, 
poor  Leonard  had  never  before  been 
drawn  out  by  a  woman  of  the  worldf 
who  had  learned  how  to  make  the 
most  of  what  little  she  knew.  And, 
as  jealousy  operates  like  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows on  incipient  flames,  so,  at  first 
sight  of  the  smile  which  the  fair  widow 
bestowed  upon  Leonard,  the  heart  of 
Mr  Aveuel  felt  in  a  blaze. 

Ho  approached  with  a  step  less 
assured  than  usual,  and,  overbearing 
Leonard's  talk,  marvelled  much  at 
the  boy*s  audacity.  Mrs  M*Catcfalejr 
had  been  speaking  of  Scotland  and 
the  Waverley  Novels,  about  which 
I..eonard  knew  nothing.  But  he  kiwir 
Bums,  and  on  Bums  be  grew  art* 
lessly  eloiiuent.  Bums  the  poet  and 
peasant ;  Leonard  might  well  be  elo* 
quent  on  him.  Mrs  M'Catchley  was 
amused  and  pleased  with  hlsfreshMtB 
aud  naivete,  so  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  heard  or  seen,  and  she  drew  him 
on  and  on,  till  Leonard  fell  to  quoCing : 
And  Richanl  heard,  with  less  reaped 
for  the  sentiment  than  might  be  sop* 
posed,  that 


by  her  side.  For  on  this  great  oc- 
casion the  Hostess  had  abandoned 
her  proper  post  at  the  entrance, 
and,  whether  to  show  her  respect 
to  Mrs  M^Catchley,  or  to  show 
Mrs  M^Catchley  her  wellbred  con- 
tempt for  the  people  of  Screwstown, 
remained  in  state  by  her  friend, 
honouring  only  the  elite  df  the  town 
with  introductions  to  the  illustrious 
visitor. 

Mrs  M^Catchley  was  a  very  fine 
woman — a  woman  who  justified  Mrs 
Pomplcy's  pride  in  her.  Her  cheek- 
bones were  rather  high,  it  is  true, 
but  that  proved  the  purity  of  her 
Caledonian  descent ;  for  the  rest,  she 
had  a  brilliant  complexion,  heightened 
by  a  soup^n  of  rouge — gowi  eyes 
and  teeth,  a  showy  figure,  and  all  the 
ladies  of  Screwstown  pronounced  her 
dress  to  be  perfect.  She  might  have 
arrived  at  that  age  at  which  one 
intends  to  stop  for  the  next  ten  years, 
but  even  a  Frenchman  would  not 
have  called  her  jxusee — that  is,  for  a 
widow.  For  a  spinster,  it  would 
have  been  different. 

I.K>oking  round  her  with  a  glass, 
whieli  Mrs  Pomplcy  was  in  the  habit 
of  declaring  that  '^Mrs  M^Catchley 
used  like  an  angel,**  this  lady  sud- 
denly perceived  Leonard  Avenel ; 
and  his  quiet,  simple,  thoughtful  air 
aud  look  so  contrasted  with  the  stiff 
beaux  to  whom  she  had  been  pre- 
sented, that,  experienced  in  fashion  as 
so  fine  a  personage  must  be  supposed 
to  be,  she  was  nevertheless  deceived 
into  whisi>ering  to  Mrs  Pompley — 

^^That  young  man  has  really  an 
air  distingue — who  is  he  ?*' 

*'  Oh,'*  said  Mrs  Pompley,  in  un- 
affected surprise,  **  that  is  the  ne- 
phew of  the  rich  Vulgarian  I  was 
telliDt;  you  of  this  morning.*' 

''  Ah :  and  vou  say  that  he  is  Mr 
Amnders  heir*?** 

•*  Avenel— not  Arundel— my  sweet 
friend.** 

'^  Avenel  i;*  not  a  bad  name,**  said 
Mrs  M*Catchlov.  *'  But  is  the  uncle 
really  so  rich  V* 

**The  Colonel  was  tr>-ing  this  very 
day  to  guess  what  he  Is  worth ;  but 
he  (says  it  is  impossible  to  guess  it.** 

"  And  the  young  man  is  his  heir?" 

''  It  is  thought  so :  and  reading  for 
College,  I  hear.  Tliey  say  he  is 
clever." 


u 


**  Rank  ii  bat  tbe  guine*  itomp, 
The  mui*s  the  gowd  for  a*  that.** 

''Well!**  exclaimed   Mr  ATend. 

Pretty  piece  of  politeness  to  tell 
that  to  a  lady  like  the  Hononrahle 
Mrs  MCatchley.  Yon*ll  ezcue  him, 
ma*am.** 

''  Sir !  **  said  Mrs  M'Catchler, 
startled,  and  lifting  her  glass.  Leon- 
ard, rather  confused,  rose,  and  offered 
his  chair  to  Uichard,  who  dropped 
into  it.  The  lady,  withoat  waiting 
for  formal  introduction,  goeased  thai 
she  saw  the  rich  nncle. 

"  Such  a  sweet  poet— Bams  !  ^ 
said  she,  dropping  her  glass.  **  And 
it  is  so  refreshing  to  find  M  niMh 
youthful   enthusiasm,**   the  addada 
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pcnnting  her  fan  towards  Leonard, 
who  was  receding  fast  Amoug  the 
crowd. 

"  Well,  he  la  voiithful,  my  nephew 
— rather  green !" 

"  Don't  say  green  !  "  said  Mrs 
M'Catcbley.  Bichanl  bl ashed  scarlet. 
He  was  afraid  ho  had  committed 
himself  to  some  expression  low  and 
shocting.  The  lady  regumed,  "Say 
nosopbisticated." 

"A  tarnation  long  word,"  thought 
Richard  ;  bnt  he  {irudootly  bowed, 
and  held  bis  tongue. 

"  Yonng  men  nowadays,"  continncd 
Urs  M'Catcbley,  resettling  herself  on 
the  sofa,  "affect  to  be  30  old.  They 
don't  dance,  and  tbey  don't  read,  and 
they  don't  talk  mnuh;  and  a  grent 
many  of  them  wear  loupeis  before 
they  are  two -and- twenty  1 " 

Richard  mechanically  passed  his 
hand  through  bis  thick  curls.  But  be 
waa  still  mnte ;  he  wiis  still  mcfully 
chewing  the  cud  of  the  epithet  grten. 
What  occult  horrid  meaning  did  the 
word  convey  to  ears  polite?  Why 
ahottld  he  not  say  '  green? '  " 

"  A  very  fine  young  man  your 
nephew,  sir,"  resumed  Mrs  M'C'atcb- 
ley. 

Kichard  grunted. 

"  And  secma  full  of  talent.  Not 
yet  at  the  University  ?  Will  lie  go  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge 't " 

"  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
yet,  if  I  shall  send  bim  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  all. 

"  A  yoQDg  man  of  his  expecta- 
tions : "  exclaimed  Mre  M-Catchley, 
artfully. 
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"'  Expectations  I "  repeated  Bichard, 
firing  up.  "  Has  the  boy  been  talking 
to  you  of  bis  expectations  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  Bnt  the  nephew 
of  the  rich  Mr  Avenel.  Ah,  one 
bears  a  great  deal,  you  know,  of  rich 
people ;  it  is  the  penalty  of  wealth, 
Mr  Avenel  I  " 

Uichard  was  very  mncb  flattered. 
His  crest  rose. 

"  And  tiiey  say,"  contluued  Mrs 
M'Oalchley,  dropping  ont  her  words 
very  slowly,  as  she  aUjusled  her 
blonde  scarf,  "  that  Mr  Avenel  has 
resolved  not  to  marry.'' 

"  Tlie  devil  they  do,  ma'am  1 " 
bolted  oat  Richard,  gruffly ;  and  then, 
ashamed  of  his  lapius  linijuiB,  screwed 
up  bis  lips  (irmly,  and  glared  on  tba 
company  with  nn  eye  of  iudigoaot  fire. 

Mrs  M'Catcbley  observed  bim  over 
her  fan.  lUchard  turned  abruptly, 
and  she  withdrew  ber  eyes  modestly, 
and  raifed  the  fan. 

"She's  a  real  beanty,"  said  Richard, 
between  his  leeth. 

The  (:m  fluttered. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  widow 
and  the  bachelor  seemed  so  much  at 
their  ease  that  Mrs  Pompley — who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  her  friend, 
in  order  to  receive  the  Dean's  lady — 
couid  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  when 
she  returned  to  the  sofa. 

Now,  it  was  from  tbat  evening 
that  Mr  Rlcbard  Avenel  exhibited  the 
change  of  mood  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. And  from  that  evening  he 
abstained  from  taking  Leonard  with 
him  to  any  of  the  parties  in  the  Abbey 
Gardens. 


Some  days  after  this  memomble 
soiree.  Colonel  Pompley  sate  alone  in 
his  drawing-  -  room  (which  opened 
pleasantly  on  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den) absort)ed  in  the  boose  bills.  For 
Colonel  Pompley  did  uot  leave  that 
domestic  care  to  his  lady— perhaps 
■be  was  too  grand  for  it.  Colonel 
Pompley  wUh  his  own  sonorous  voice 
ordered  the  joiuia,  and  with  his  own 
heroic  hand  dispensed  the  stores.  In 
justice  to  the  Colonel,  I  must  add — at 
whatever  risk  of  oft'ence  to  the  fair 
sex — that  there  was  uot  a  house  nt 
Scrcwstown  so  wet!  managed  as  the 


Pompleys' ;  none  which  so  success- 
fully achieved  the  difficult  art  of 
uniting  economy  with  show.  Ishould 
despair  of  conveying  to  yon  an  idea 
of  tbe  extent  to  wbiiMi Colonel  Pomf  ■ 
ley  made  his  income  go.  It  was  but 
seven  hundred  a-year;  and  many  a 
family  contrive  to  do  less  upon  tliree 
thousand.  To  be  sure,  the  Pompleys 
bad  no  children  (o  sponge  npon  them. 
What  they  had  ihoy  spent  all  on 
Iheoiselves.  Neither,  if  the  Pomp- 
leys never  exceeded  their  income, 
did  they  pretend  to  live  much  with- 
in it.      The  two  eoda  u(  the  year 
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met  at  Chrlstmaa— just  met,  and  no 
more. 

Colonel  Pomplej  sate  at  his  desk. 
Ho  was  in  his  well-brnshed  blue  coat 
— ^bnttoned  across  his  breast — his 
grey  trowsers  fitted  tight  to  his 
limbs,  and  fastened  nnder  bis  boots 
with  a  link  chain.  lie  saved  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  straps.  No  one  ever 
saw  Colonel  Pomplcy  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers.  He  and  his  honse  were 
alike  in  order^always  fit  to  be  seen — 

'*  From  mora  to  noon,from  noon  to  dewjeve  f  * 

The  Colonel  was  a  short  compact 
man,  inclined  to  bo  stout  —  with  a 
very  red  face,  that  seemed  not  only 
shaved,  but  rasped.  He  wore  his 
hair  cropped  close,  except  just  in 
firont,  where  it  formed  what  the  hair- 
dresser called  a  feather ;  but  it  seemed 
a  feather  of  iron,  so  stiff  and  so  strong 
was  it.  Firmness  and  precision  were 
emphatically  marked  on  the  Colonel's 
countenance.  There  was  a  resolute 
strain  on  his  features,  as  if  he  was 
always  employed  in  making  the  two 
ends  meet ! 

So  he  sate  before  his  house-book, 
with  his  steel  pen  in  his  band,  and 
making  crosses  here  and  notes  of 
interrogation  there.  ^*  Mrs  M'Catch- 
ley's  maid,"  said  the  Colonel  to  him- 
self, **  must  bo  put  npon  rations. 
The  tea  that  she  drinks !  Good  Hea- 
vens ! — tea  again !  " 

Tlicro  was  a  modest  ring  at  the 
outer  door.  "  Too  early  for  a 
visitor ! "  thought  the  Colonel.  "Per- 
haps it  is  the  Water  rates.'' 

The  neat  man-servant — never  seen, 
beyond  the  offices,  save  in  grande 
tenue^  plushed  and  powdered  — en- 
tered, and  bowed. 

"A  gentleman,  sir,  wishes  to  see 
you." 

*'  A  gentleman,"  repeated  the 
Colonel,  glancing  towards  the  clock. 
**  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  gentleman  ?  " 

Tlie  man  hesitated.  "AVhy,  sir, 
I  bcn't  exactly  sure ;  but  he  speaks 
like  a  gentleman.  He  do  say  he 
comes  from  I^ndon  to  see  you,  sir." 

A  long  and  interesting  correspon- 
dence was  then  being  held  between  the 
Colonel  and  one  of  his  wife's  trustees 
touching  the  investment  of  Mrs  Pom- 
plcy*8  fortune.  It  might  be  the  trus- 
tee—nay,  it  ranst  be.  The  trustee  had 
talked  of  ronning  down  to  see  him. 


^^  Let  him  come  in,*^  said  the 
Colonel;  ^^and  when  I  ring— sand- 
wiches and  sherry." 

"Beef,  sir?" 

"  Ham." 

The  Colonel  pnt  aside  his  house* 
book,  and  wiped  his  pen. 

In  another  minnte  the  door  opened, 
and  the  servant  announced 

"  Mr  Digby." 

The  Colonel's  face  fell,  and  ho 
staggered  back. 

The  door  closed,  and  Mr  Digby 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  lean* 
ing  on  the  great  writing-table  for 
support.  The  poor  solcUer  looked 
sicklier  and  shabbier,  and  liearer  the 
end  of  all  things  in  life  and  fortonet 
than  when  Ix>rd  L'Estrange  had 
thmst  the  pocket-book  into  bis  hands. 
But  still  tho  servant  showed  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  calling  him  gen- 
tleman ;  there  was  no  other  word  to 
apply  to  him. 

"Sir,"  began  Colonel  Pomplej* 
recovering  himself,  and  with  great 
solemnity,  "I  did  not  expect  this 
pleasure." 

The  poor  visitor  stared  roond  him 
dizzily,  and  sank  into  a  chair,  breath- 
ing hard.  The  Colonel  looked  as  a 
man  only  looks  npon  a  poor  nlatfon, 
and  buttoned  up  first  one  titMner 
pocket  and  then  the  other. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  Canada,** 
said  the  Colonel  at  last. 

Mr  Digby  had  now  got  breath  to 
speak,  and  he  said  meekly,  **Tbe 
climate  would  have  killed  mjchUd, 
and  it  is  two  years  since  I  retnnied.'* 

"  Yon  ought  to  have  found  a  veipr 
good  place  in  England,  to  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  leave  Canada." 

"  She  could  not  have  lived  through 
another  winter  in  Canada^tbe  doctor 
said  so." 

"  Pooh,"  quoth  tho  GoloneL 

Mr  Digby  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I 
would  not  come  to  you.  Colonel 
Pompley,  while  yon  could  think  that 
I  came  as  a  beggar  for  mvself.'* 

llie  Colonel's  brow  relaxed.  **  A 
very  heooarable  sentiment,  Mr  Digby.** 

"  No :  I  have  gone  through  a  great 
deal;  but  yon  see.  Colonel,"  added 
the  poor  refation,  with  a  faint  amile^ 
"  the  campaign  is  wellnigh  over,  and 
pence  is  at  hand." 

The  Colonel  seemed  touched. 
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"Don'ttalkso,  Dighy— Idon'ttite  Digby  wns  with  her  hasbimd— she 
it.  YouareyonngGrtlianlam—nothing  miglit  be  actually  dressing  to  rcMifo 
moi'c  disagreeable  than  thcee  gloomy  liim  worthily — Iherc  was  not  a  mo- 
views    of   tilings.      YoQ    have    got  inent  to  lose. 

enough  to  live  npon,  yoii  say— at  least  The    Colonel  csploded.    "  Sir,    I 

BO  1  nnderstand  yon.    I  am  very  glad  wonder  at  your  impudence.    Se«  Mrs 

to  hear  it;  and,  indeed,  I  could  not  Pompieyl     llnsli,    sir,   liQsh! — hold 

tssist  yon.aomnnyclnimBonine.   So  yonr  tongne.     I  have  disowned  yonr 

it  is  all  very  well,  Dighy."  connection.      I  will    not  have    my 

"Oh,  Colonel  Pomplcy,"  cried  the  wife — a  woman,  sir.  of  the  first  family 

soldier,  clasping  his  hands,  and  with  — disgraced  by  it.  Yes;  yon  need  not 

feverish  energy,  "  I  am  a  suppliant,  fire  np.    John  Poropley  is  not  a  man 

not  fot'myself,  lint  my  child  I  I  have  to  be  bollied  in  his  own  honse.    I  say 

bnt  one — only  One — a  girl.     She  has  disgraced.      Did  not  yon  run    into- 

been  so  good  to  me.    She  will  cost  debt,  and  spend  your  fortune?    Did 

yoii  little.      Take  lier  when  I  die;  not  you  marry  a  low  creature— a  vnl- 

promiso  her  a  shctter — a  home.    I  gariaii — a  tradesman's   daaghter? — 

Bsk  no  more.    Ton  are  my  nearest  and  yonr  poor  father  such  a  roapect- 

relalive.    I  hare  no  other  to  look  to.  able  man— a  beneficed    clergy™"!'  ■ 

Yon  have  no  children  of  yonr  own.  Did  not  yon  sell  yonr  commission  ? 

She  will  be  a  blessing  to  you,  as  she  Heaven  knows  what  became  of  tha 

has  been  all  npon  eartli  to  me  1 "  money !    Did  not  yon  turn  (I  shad- 

If  Colonel  romplcy's  face  was  red  der  to  say  it)  a  common  slage-player, 
in  ordinary  hours,  no  epithet  snffi-  sir?  And  then,  when  you  were  on 
cicnlly  mbicnnd  or  sangiiineons  can  yotir  last  legs,  did  1  not  give  yoti 
express  its  colour  at  this  appeal.  £200  on t  of  my  own  pnrse  to  go  to 
"The  man's  mad,"  he  said  at  last,  Canada?  And  now  here  yon  are 
with  a  tone  of  astonishment  that  al-  again— and  ask  uie,  with  a  coolness 
moat  concealed  bis  wroth—"  stark  that — that  takes  away  ray  breath — 
mad  I  I  take  Lis  chjldl — lodge  and  takes  away — my  breath,  sir — to  pro- 
board  a  great,  posiiire,  hungry  child  1  vido  for  the  child  yon  have  thonght 
"Why,  sir,  many  and  many  a  time  proper  to  have; — a  child  whoso  con- 
have  I  said  to  £fra  Pomploy.  "Tis  a  nections  on  the  mother's  side  are  of 
mercy  wo  have  no  cliildren.  \\a  coold  the  most  object  and  discreditable  con- 
never  live  in  thia  style  if  nc  had  dition.  Leave  my  house,  leave  it — 
children— never  make  both  ends  meet.'  good  heavens,  sir,  not  that  way! — 
Child- themostexpcnsivo,  rnvcnonB,  this."  And  the  Colonel  opened  the 
ruinous  thing  in  the  world — a  child  I"  glass  door  (bat  led  into  the  garden. 

"She    has  been    accastomed    to  "  I  will  let  you  oat  this  way.    If  lfr> 

starve,"  said  >(r  Digby,  plaintively.  Fompley  shonld  see  yon!"   And  with 

"  Oh,  Colonel,  let  me  see  your  wife,  that  thought  the  Colonel  nbaolulely 

Her    heart   I  can  touch— she   is  a  hooked  his  arm  into  his  poor  rel»- 

woman."  tion's,  and  hurried  him  intot  ho  garden. 

Unlncky    father  I      A    more    nn-  Mr  Digby  said  not  a  word,  bnt  he 

toward,    nnseasouftble    request   tbo  struggled  inelFectoally  to  escape  from' 

Fates  could  not  have  put  into  Lis  the  Colonel's  arm  ;   and  his  colour 

lips.  went  and  came,  cnme  and  went,  vrith 

Mrs    Fompley  see    the    Digbies  \  a  quickness  that  showed  that  in  those 

Mrs  Fompley  Icani  the  condition  of  shranken  veins  there  were  stQI  some 

the  Colonel's  erand  connections !  Tlio  drops  of  a  soldier's  blood. 

Colonel  wonlu  never  have  been  his  But  (he  Colonel  bail  now  rcacliwl 

own  man  again.    At  the  bare  idea,  a  little  postern-door  in  the  garden 

he  felt  as  if  ho  could  have  sunk  into  wall.     He    opened    llio    Inlch,   an* 

the  earth  with  shame.     In  his  alarm  thmst  out  his  poor  coDsin.     Then 

ho  made  a  stride  to  the  door,  with  looking  down  the  lane,  which  was 

the  intention  of  locking  it.      Good  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  and  seeing 

heavens,  if  Mrs  Pompley  shonld  eomo  it  was  qnilo  solitary,  his  eye  fell  u pan 

in!    And  the  man,  too,  bad  been  an-  the  forlorn  man,  and  remorse  snot 

nouuced    by    name.    Mrs    Fompley  through  his  heart.     For  a  moment 

might  have  learned  already  that  a  the  hardest  of  al!  kinds  of  avarice. 
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that  of  the  genteel^  relaxed  its  gripe. 
For  a  momeut  the  most  intolerant  of 
all  forms  of  pride,  that  which  is  bailed 
upon  false  pretences,  hushed  its  voice, 
and  the  Colonel  hastily  drew  out  his 
purse.  **  There,"  said  ho — "  that  Ib 
all  I  can  do  for  yon.  Do  leave  the 
town  as  quick  as  yon  can,  and  don*t 
mention  your  name  to  any  one.  Your 
father  was  such  a  respectable  man — 
beneficed  clergyman !" 

^*  And  paid  for  your  commission, 
Mr  Pompley.  My  name ! — I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.     But  do  not  fear  I 


shall  claim  yonr  relationship.  No ; 
I  am  asham^  of  jfout" 

The  poor  cousin  put  aside  the 
purse,  still  stretched  towards  him, 
with  a  scornful  haod,  and  walked 
firmly  down  the  lane. 

Colonel  Pompley  stood  irresolute. 
At  that  momeut  a  window  in  his 
house  was  thrown  open.  He  hesLrd 
the  noise,  turned  round,  and  saw  his 
wife  looking  ont 

Colonel  Pompley  sneaked  back 
through  the  shrubbery,  hiding  himself 
amongst  the  trees. 


CIIAPTBR  X. 


'•''  Ill-luck  is  a  6c/ure,"said  the  great 
Cardinal  Kichelieu ;  and  on  the  long 
run,  I  fear,  his  eminence  was  right. 
If  you  could  drop  Dick  Avenel  and 
Mr  Digby  in  the  middle  of  Oxford 
Street — Dick  iu  a  fustian  jacket, 
Dlgby  in  a  suit  of  supertiue— Dick 
with  live  shillings  in  his  i)ocket, 
Digby  with  a  thousand  pounds — and 
if,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  you  looked 
up  your  two  men,  Dick  would  bo  on 
his  road  to  a  fortune,  Dijrhy — what  wc 
have  seen  him !  Yet  Digby  had  no 
vice;  he  did  not  drink,  nor  gamble. 
What  was  he,  then?  Helpless.  He 
had  been  an  only  son — a  spoiled  child 
— brought  up  as  ^'  a  gentleman  ;  " 
that  is,  as  a  m'ln  who  was  not  ex- 
|)ected  to  be  able  to  turn  his  haud  to 
anything.  He  entered,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  very  expensive  regiment, 
wherein  he  found  himself,  at  his 
father's  death,  with  £4000,  and  the 
incapacity  to  say  ''  No.'*  Nut  natu- 
rally extravagant,  but  without  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  money — the  easi- 
est, gentlest,  best  -  tempered  man 
whom  example  ever  led  astray.  This 
part  of  his  career  comprised  a  xery 
common  hist4)ry— the  |>oor  man  living 
on  equal  terms  with  the  rich.  Debt; 
recourse  to  usurers  ;  bills  signed 
sometimes  for  others,  renewed  at 
twenty  per  cent ;  the  £40<A»  melted 
like  snow ;  ])athetic  appeal  to  rela- 
tions ;  relations  have  children  of  their 
own ;  small  help  given  grudgingly, 
eked  out  by  much  advice,  and  coupled 
with  conditions.  Amongst  the  con- 
ditions there  was  a  very  proper  and 
prudent  one — exchange  into  a  less 
expensive  regiment.     Exchange  ef- 


fected ;  peace;  obscure  conntry  i^nar- 
ters ;  ennui^  flnte- playing,  and  idle- 
ness.   Mr  Digby  had  no  resources 
on  a  rainy  day— except  flute-play iof; 
pretty  girl  of  inferior  rank;  all  the 
officers  after  her ;    Digby  smitten ; 
pretty    girl   very   virtuous;    Digbjr 
forms  hononrable  intentions;   excel- 
lent sentiments ;  impmdent  marriage. 
Dlgby  falls  in  life ;  colonel's  ladr  will 
not  associate  with  Mrs  Digb^ ;  Dlgbj' 
cut  by  his  whole  kith  and  kin;  manr 
disagreeable  circumstanoes  in   rsgU 
mental  life ;  Digby  sells  out ;  lore  la 
a  cottage ;  execution  in  ditto.   Digbj 
had  been  much  applauded  as  an 
teur  actor ;  thinks  of  the  stage ; 
teel  comedy — a  gentlemanlike  profes- 
sion.    Tries  in  a  proWndal  town, 
nndcr  another  name ;  unhappily  snc- 
ceeds ;    life  of  an    actor ;   haod-to- 
mouth  life;  illness;  chest  affected: 
Digby's  voice  becomes  hoarse  and 
feeble ;    not  aware  of  it ;  altribatea 
failing  success  to  ignorant  prorincial 
public:  appears  in  London;  Is  hissed; 
returns  to  provinces ;  sinks  into  verr 
small  parts;   prison;    despair;  wim 
dies;   appeal  again  to  relations;   a 
subscription  made  to  get  rid  of  him ; 
send  him  out  of  the  country ;  place  in 
Canada— superintendent  to  an  estate, 
£150   a-year;   pursued  by  iU*lttck; 
never  before  At  for  bttsiaess,  not  Aft 
now ;  honest  as  the  day^  bat  keeps 
slovenly  accounts;  child  cannot  bear 
the  winter  of  Canada;  Dlgby  wrapped 
np  in  the  child ;  return  honM ;  mys- 
terious  life    for   two   yean ;    child 
patient,  thonghifnl,lovins;  has  leaned 
to  work ;  manages  for  rather ;  cftea 
supports  him  ;   oonstitntloa  rapid^ 
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breaking ;  thought  of  nliat  witi  be- 
come of  his  child — norst  Jidcase  of 
all.  Poor  Digby  I— Never  did  a  base, 
cruel,  ankind  thing  in  \m  lift' ;  and 
here  he  is,  walking  down  tlje  lane 
from  Colonel  Pomplej'B  hoQsel  Now, 
if  Digby  had  bnt  learned  a  Little  of 
the  world's  cDoning,  I  thinlc  he  would 
have  sncceeded  even  with  Colouel 
Pompley.  ilad  bo  ."pent  the  £100 
received  from  Lonl  I'EsIrange  with  a 
view  to  effect — had  he  beatowed  a 
fitting  wardrobe  on  liimeetf  and  bis 
pretty  Helen ;  had  he  stopped  at  the 
last  stage,  taken  theuce  a  smart 
chaise  and  pur,  ami  presented  hiniBelf 
at  Colouel  Pompley 's  In  a  way  that 
would  not  have  discredited  the  Colo- 
nel's connection,  and  then,  instead  of 
praying  for  home  and  shelter,  asked 
the  Colonel  to  become  guardian  to  his 
child  in  case  of  his  death,  I  have  a 
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strong  notion  that  the  Colonel,  in 
spite  of  Ilia  avarice,  would  have 
stretched  both  ends  so  as  to  take  !□ 
Helen  Digby.  But  our  poor  friend 
had  no  each  arte.  Indeed,  of  the 
£100  he  had  already  very  little  left, 
for  before  leaving  town  he  had  com- 
mitted what  Sheridan  considered  the 
extreme  of  extravsgaowi — frittered 
away  his  money  in  paying  his  debts ', 
and  as  for  dressing  up  Helen  and 
bimseir — if  that  thought  had  ever 
oecorred  to  him,  he  would  liave  re- 
jected it  as  foolish.  He  would  have 
thought  that  the  more  lie  showed  his 
poverty,  the  more  he  would  be  pitied 
— the  worst  mistake  a  poor  coaain 
can  commie.      According    to  Theo- 

iibrastus,  the  partridge  of  Pephlagonia 
laa  two  hearts;  so  have  most  men  :  it 
is  the  common  mistake  of  the  unlnckj 
to  knock  at  the  wrong  one. 


Mr  Digby  entered  ihe  room  of  the 
inn  in  which  ho  had  left  Helen.  She 
was  seated  by  the  windoH-,  and  look- 
ing ont  wistfully  on  the  narrow  street, 
perhaps  at  the  children  at  play.  There 
had  never  been  a  playtime  for  Helen 
Digby.  She  sprang  forward  as  her 
father  came  in.  Iliscoming  was  her 
holiday. 

"We  must  go  back  to  Loudon," 
said  Mr  Digbv,  siuking  helplessly  on 
the  chair.  Then  with  his  sort  of  sickly 
smile— for  he  was  bland  even  to  his 
child  —  "  Will  yon  kindly  inqnire 
when  the  first  coach  leaves?" 

All  the  active  cares  of  their  careful 
life  devolved  upon  that  quiet  child. 
She  kissed  her  fatlier,  placed  before 
him  a  cough  mixture  which  he  had 
brought  from  Loadou,  and  went  ont 
silently  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiries, and  prepkre  for  the  journey 

At  eight  o'clock  the  father  and  child 
were  seated  in  the  ni|,'ht- coach,  with 
oue  other  passenger— a  man  muffled 
up  to  the  chin.  After  the  first  mile, 
the  man  let  down  one  of  the  windows. 
Though  it  was  smnuier,  llie  air  was 
chill  and  raw.  Digby  shivered  and 
couched. 

}Ielen  placed  her  hand  on  the  win- 
dow, and,  leaniog  towuids  the  pas- 
senger, whispered  softly. 


"  Eh  1 "  said  the  passenger,  "  draw 
np  the  windows?  Vou  have  got  your 
own  window;  this  is  mine.  Oxygen, 
young  lady, "  ho  added  solemnl}', 
^'oKygen  is  the  breath  of  life.  Cott, 
child  I"  ho  continued,  with  suppressed 
choler,  and  a  \V'elch  pronunciation, 
"  Cott !  let  us  breathe  and  live." 

Helen  was  frightened,  and  recoiled. 

Her  father,  wlio  had  not  beard,  or 
had  not  heeded,  this  c«llaqny,  retreated 
iiito  the  corner,  put  up  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  and  coughed  at;ain. 

"  It  is  cold,  my  dear,"  said  he  lan- 
guidly to  Helen. 

The  passengei'  canght  the  word,  and 
replied  indignantly,  bat  as  if  solilo- 
quising— 

"  Cold— ngb  I  t  do  believe  the 
English  are  the  stufBest  people  1  Look 
at  their  four-post  beds!— all  the  cur- 
tains drawn,  shutters  closed,  board 
before  the  chimney — not  a  house  with 
a  ventilator !    Cold— ugh  ! " 

The  window  next  Mr  Digby  did  not 
fit  well  into  its  frame. 

"There  is  a  sad  draught,"  said  the 
invalid. 

Helen  instantly  occupied  herself  In 
stopping  op  the  chinks  of  the  window 
with  her  handkerchief.  Mr  Digby 
glanced  ruefully  at  the  other  window. 
The  look,  which  was  very  eloquent, 
aroused  yet  more  the  traveller's  spl6ai|H 
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** Pleasant!"  said  he.  "CottI  I 
suppose  yon  will  ask  me  to  go  outside 
next !  But  people  who  travel  in  a 
coach  should  know  the  law  of  a  coach. 
I  don*t  interfere  with  your  window ; 
you  have  no  business  to  interfere  with 
mine." 

"Sir,  I  did  not  speak,"  said  Mr 
Digby  meeklv. 

"  But  Miss  here  did." 

"  Ah,  sirl"  said  Helen  plaintively, 
"  if  you  knew  how  papa  suffers!"  And 
her  hand  again  moved  towards  the 
obnoxious  window. 

**  No,  my  dear ;  the  gentleman  is 
in  his  right,"  said  Mr  Digby ;  and, 
bowing  with  his  wonted  suavity,  he 
added,  "flxcuse  her,  sir.  She  thinks 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  me." 

The  p<i.ssenger  said  nothing,  and 
Helen  nestled  closer  to  her  father, 
and  strove  to  screen  him  from  the 
air. 

The  passenger  moved  uneasilv. 
"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of 
snort,  "  air  is  air,  and  right  is  right ; 
but  here  goes"  —  and  he  hastily 
drew  up  the  window. 

Helen  turned  her  face  full  towards 
the  passenger  with  a  grateful  expres- 
sion, visible  even  in  the  dim  light. 

"  You  arc  very  kind,  sir,"  said  poor 
Mr  Digby;  **  I  am  ashamed  to" — 
his  cough  choked  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 

The  passenger,  who  was  a  pletho- 
ric, sanguineous  man,  felt  as  if  he 
were  stiHing.  But  he  took  olT  his 
wrappers,  and  resigned  the  oxygen 
like  a  hero. 

Presentlv  he  drew  nearer  to  the 
sufferer,  and  laid  hand  on  his 
wrist. 

"  You  are  feverish,  I  fear.  I  am  a 
medical  man.  St ! — one— two.  Cott ! 
vou  should  not  travel;  vou  are  not 
lit  for  it!" 

^fr  Digby  shook  his  head  ;  he  was 
too  feeble  to  reply. 

Tiie  passenger  thnist  his  hand 
into  his  coat-pocket,  and  drew  out 
what  seemed  a  cigar-case,  but  what, 
in  fact,  was  a  leathern  repertory, 
rontaiiiing  a  variety  of  minute  phials. 
From  one  of  these  phials  he  extracted 
two  tiny  globules.  **  'lliere,''  said 
he ;  *•  ojKJn  your  mouth — put  those 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  They 
will  lower  the  pul:*e  —  check  the 
fever.     Be    better    presently  —  bnt 


ahoold  not  travel — want  re8t--^o 
should  be  in  bed.  Aconite  l^BLen- 
bane ! — hum  1  Year  papa  is  of  fair 
complexion — a  timid  character,  I 
should  say^a  horror  of  work,  per« 
haps.    £h,  child?" 

''  Sir!"  faltered  Helen,  astonished 
and  alarmed  —  Was  the  man  a  con- 
juror? 

"A  case  for  Photphorl*^  cried 
the  passenger;  ^^that  fool  Browno 
would  have  said  arsenic,  Don*t  bo 
persuaded  to  take  arsenic.** 

**  Arsenic,  sir  I "  echoed  the  mild 
Digby.  "No;  however  nnfortanato 
a  man  may  be,  I  think,  sir,  that 
suicide  is — tempting,  perhaps,  bat 
highly  criminal." 

"  Suicide,"  said  the  passeoger 
tranquilly — "  suicide  is  my  hobby  t 
Yon  have  no  symptom  of  that  kind, 
yon  say  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens !    No,  sir." 

"  If  ever  yon  feel  violently  impelled 
to  drown  yourself,  take  puUaiiUam 
But  if  yon  feel  a  preference  towmrda 
blowing  out  yonr  brains,  aooom- 
panied  with  weight  in  the  limba,  lots 
of  appetite,  dry  con^,  and  bad 
corns — sulphuret  o/anhmamy,  Doil*t 
forget." 

Though  poor  Mr  Digby  coofnsedljr 
thought  that  the  gentleman  was  ami 
of  his  mind,  yet  he  tried  politeljr  to 
say  ^*  that  he  was  mnch  obliged,  ttid 
would  be  snre  to  remember;"  hot 
his  tongue  failed  him,  and  his  own 
ideas  grew  perplexed.  His  bead  fell 
back  heavily,  and  ho  sank  Into  a 
silence  which  seemed  that  of  sleep. 

The  traveller  looked  hard  at  Heieii, 
as  she  gently  drew  her  father*s  head 
on  her  shoulder,  and  there  pillowed 
it  with  a  tenderness  which  was  move 
that  of  mother  than  child. 

^^  Moral  affections— soft— oompai* 
sionate! — a  good  ohild,  and  would 
go  well  with— /ytfboliXfai." 

Helen  held  np  her  finger,  and 
glanced  from  her  father  to  the 
traveller,  and  then  to  her  father 
again. 

''Certainly— ;niZfa/iaa.'"  muttered 
the  homa'opathist :  and,  ensoonda^ 
himself  in  his  own  comer,  he  also 
sought  to  sleep.  Bnt,  after  vala 
efforts,  accompanied  by  restless  ges* 
tures  and  movements,  he  snddeiilT 
started  up,  and  agaui  extracted  m 
phial-book. 
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"What the dence  arc  they  to  mo!" 
bo  muttered.  "  Morbid  sensibilitj  of 
character  —  coffee  t  No  !  —  accom- 
panied bj  vivacity  and  violeniie — 
NiLi  I "  He  brought  his  boolc  to  tho 
window,  coatrived  to  read  the  label 
on  a  pigmy  bottic.  "  Nilc  !  thnt's 
it,"  lie  said — and  bu  swallowed  a 
globule  I 


"  Now,"  quoth  be,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  don't  caie  a  straw  for  the  mis- 
fortuoea  of  other  people  —  uay,  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  let  down  tho 
window." 

Helen  looked  up. 

"  But  I  won't,"  ho  added  resolute- 
ly ;  and  this  time  he  fell  faii'ly 
asleep. 


The  coach  stopped  at  eleven 
o'clock,  to  allow  the  passeo^cera  to 
sup.  The  homffiopntbist  woke  up, 
got  out,  gave  himself  a  shake,  aud 
inhaled  the  freab  air  iuto  his  vigorous 
laiiga  with  an  evident  sensation  of 
delight.  He  then  tui-ucd  and  looked 
iuto  the  coach — 

"  I.et  yonr  father  get  out,  mj 
dear,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  moi'e 
gentle  than  oaiiaL  "  I  should  like 
to  see  him  in-doors — perhaps  1  can 
do  him  good." 

But  what  was  Helen's  terror  when 
she  found  that  her  father  did  not 
stir.  He  was  in  a  deep  swoou,  and 
still  quite  insensible  when  they  lifted 
him  from  the  carriage.  ^Vhen  he 
recovered  his  senses,  his  cough  re- 
turned, and  the  effort  bronglit    up 

It  was  impoasiblo  for  lum  to 
proceed  farther.  The  homo^opathist 
assisted  to  undress  and  put  him  into 
bed.  And  having  adniinistcred 
another  of  his  mysterious  globules, 
he  inquired  of  the  landlady  how  far 
it  was  to  the  neareat  doctor — for 
the  inn  stood  by  iisclf  in  a  small 
hamlet.  There  was  the  polish  apothe- 
cary three  miles  off-  Bat  on  hearing 
that  the  gentlefolks  employed  Dr 
Dosewell,  and  it  was  a  good  seven 
inllcs  to  his  hotise,  the  homceopathist 
fetched  a  deep  ■  breath.  Tlie 
coach  only  stopped  a  quarter  of  an 

"  Cott!"  said  he  angrily  to  him- 
self— "  tho  nux  was  a  failure.  Sly 
sensibility  is  chronic.  I  must  go 
tEirough  a  long  course  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Hollo,  guard  I  gat  out  ray  coriiet- 
bag.    I  shan't  go  on  lo-nipbt," 

And  the  good  man,  allei-  a  I'cry 
Flight  supper,  wont  up  stall's  again 
lo  the  sufferer. 

"  Shall  I  send  for  Dr  Dosewell, 


sir?"  asked  tho  landlady,  elopping 
him  at  tho  door. 

"  Hum!  At  what  hour  to-morrow 
does  the  nest  coacii  to  London 
pass?" 

"Not  before  eight,  sir." 

"  Well,  send  for  tho  doctor  to  bo 
here  at  seven.  That  leaves  us  at 
least  some  hours  free  from  allopathy 
and  murder,"  grunted  the  disciple  of 
Hahnemann,  as  be  entered  the  rooai. 

Whether  it  was  the  globule  that 
the  homceopathist  had  administered, 
or  the  effect  of  nature,  aided  by 
repose,  that  checked  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  restored  some  temporary 
strength  to  the  poor  rafferer,  b  mora 
than  it  becomes  one  not  of  the 
P'aculty  to  opine.  But  certainly  Ur 
Digby  seemed  better,  and  he  gra- 
dually fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
but  not  till  the  doctor  had  put  his 
ear  to  his  cbest,  tapped  it  with  his 
band,  and  asked  several  questions ; 
after  which  the  boniceopathist  retired 
into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and,  lean- 
ing his  face  on  his  hand,  seemed  lo 
meditate.  From  his  thoughts  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  gentle  touch.  Helen 
was  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

"Is  he  very  ill — very?"  said  she; 
and  bcr  fond  wistful  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  physician's  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  despair. 

"  Your  father  is  very  ill,"  replied 
the  doctor  after  a  short  pause.  "  He 
cannot  move  hence  for  some  days  at 
least.  I  am  going  to  London — shall  I 
call  on  yonr  relations,  and  toll  some  of 
them  to  join  jon?" 

"No,  tbank  yon,  sir,"  answered 
Helen,  colonriog.  "  But  do  not  fear ; 
I  can  nurse  papa.  I  tliink  he  has 
been  worse  before — that  u,  he  has 
complained  more." 

The  bomo>op3thiBt  rose  aud  took 
two  strides  acnxa  the  room,  then  h* 
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paused  by  the  bed,  and  listened  to 
the  breathing  of  the  sleeping  man. 

He  stole  back  to  the  child,  who 
was  still  kneeling,  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  ^^Tamn  it," 
said  he  angrily,  and  pntting  her  down, 
»^  go  to  bed  now  —  yon  are  not 
wanted  any  more.** 

*•*'  Please,  sir,**  said  Helen,  *^  I  can- 
not leave  him  so.  If  he  wakes  he 
woold  miss  me.** 


The  doctor's  hand  trembled;  he 
had  reconrse  to  his  globoles. 
"Anxiety,  grief  suppressed^**  mat- 
tered he.  "  I>on*t  yon  want  to  cry, 
my  dear?    Cry— do  I" 

"  I  can*t,'*  mnrmnred  Helen. 

''  PuUaiilla!  **  said  the  doctor,  al- 
most with  triumph.  '^  I  said  so  from 
the  first.  Open  yonr  moutb— bere ! 
Crood  night.  My  room  is  opposite — 
No.  6 ;  call  me  if  he  wakes." 


CHAPTER  XI2I. 


At  seven  o*clock  Dr  Dosewell  ar- 
rived, and  was  shown  into  the  room 
of  the  homoDopathist,  who,  already 
up  and  dressed,  had  visited  his 
patient. 

^'My  name  is  Morgan,**  said  the 
hom<£opathist — "I  am  a  physician. 
I  leave  in  yonr  hands  a  patient 
whom,  I  fear,  neither  I  nor  yon  can 
I'estore.    Come  and  look  at  him.'* 

The  two  doctors  went  into  the 
sick-room.  Mr  Digby  was  very 
feeble,  but  he  had  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, and  inclined  his  head 
courteously. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  cause  so  much 
trouble,**  said  he.  The  homoBopa- 
thist  drew  away  Helen;  the  allo- 
pathist  seated  himself  by  the  bed- 
side and  put  his  questions,  felt  the 
pulse,  sounded  the  lungs,  and  looked 
at  the  tongue  of  the  patient.  nelen*s 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  strange  doctor, 
and  her  colour  rose,  and  her  eye 
sparkled  when  he  got  up  cheerfully, 
and  said  in  a  pleasant  voice,  '*  You 
may  have  a  little  tea.** 

^*Toa!"  growled  the  liomoeopathist 
— *'  barbarian  I  ** 

"  lie  is  bettor,  then,  sir?  **  said 
HekMi,  creeping  to  the  allopathist. 

*'  oil,  ycd,  my  dear — certainly;  and 
we  shall  do  very  well,  I  hope.** 

The  two  doctors  then  withdrew. 

'^Last  about  a  week!**  said  Dr 
Dosewell,  smiling  pleasantly,  and 
showing  a  very  white  set  of  teeth. 

'*  1  should  have  said  a  month ;  but 
our  sygtems  are  different,**  replied  Dr 
Morfi^an  drily. 

Dit  DosEWF.Li.,  (courteously.)— 
**We  country  doctors  bow  to  our 
metropolitan  superiors;  what  would 
you  advise?  You  would  venture, 
perhaps,  the  experiment  of  l>leeding.'' 


Dr  Moboah,  (spluttering  and 
growing  Welsh,  which  he  never  did 
but  in  excitement.)—  *^  Pleed  I  Cott 
In  heaven!  do  yon  think  I  am  a 
butcher — an  executioner?  Ploedl 
Never.** 

Dr  Dosewsll. — '*  I  don*t  find  it 
answer,  myself,  when  both  longa  are 
gone  1  But  perhaps  yon  are  for  ia- 
haUng.** 

Dr  Morgak.— "  Fiddledee  I " 

Dr  Dosewell,  (with  some  dis- 
pleasure.)-*^ What  woold  yon  adrise, 
then,  in  order  to  prolong  our  patient** 
life  for  a  month?** 

Dr  Morgax **  Stop  the  bcMnop- 

tysis- give  him /2Ai»/*' 

Dr  Dosewell.  —  *^  Rbna,  rir  I 
Rhus !  I  don*t  know  that  medidna. 
Rhus  !  ** 

Dr   Morgan. —  '' AAw    Trntk^- 

The  length  of  the  last  word  excited 
Dr  DosewelPa  respect.  A  word  oC 
five  syllables — this  was  sometliittg 
like!  He  bowed  deferentially,  bat 
still  looked  puzzled.  At  laat  he  said, 
smiling  frankly,  ^*  You  great  London 
practitioners  have  so  many  new  medi- 
cines ;  may  I  ask  what  Rhos  tozico 
— toxico — ** 

"  Dendron.** 

"Is?** 

'*  The  juice  of  the  Upas— Tolgarly 
called  the  Poison-Tree.^ 

Dr  Dosewell  started. 

''  Upas  -poison-tree —little  birds 
that  come  under  the  shade  Ml  down 
dead  !  You  give  upas  juice  in 
hoemoptysis— what*s  the  dose  ?  ** 

Dr  Morgan  grinned  malieionsly, 
and  produced  a  globale  the  size  of  a 
small  pin*s  head. 

Dr  Dosewell  recoiled  in  diflffost. 

«'  Oh !  **  said  he  very  cokUy,  and 
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BssamlDg  at  once  an  air  of  mperb 
auperiority,  "  I  sec — »  homfflopkthiBt, 
8ii- ! " 

"  A  liomttopatbiat !  " 

"Urn!" 

"  Urn  !  " 

"  A  strange  ejstem,  Br  Morgan," 
said  Dr  Dose  well,  recovering  liia 
cheerful  smili:,  bnt  with  a  cnrl  of  con- 
tempt in  it,  "  and  nonld  aooo  do  for 
llie  druggists. " 

"  Serve  'em  right.  The  druggists 
soon  do  for  the  patieDts." 

"Sir  I" 

"Sir  I" 

Dr  Dosewell,  (with  dignity.)— 
"You  don't  know,  perhapa,  Dr 
Morgnn,  that  I  am  an  apothecary  as 
well  AS  a  surgeon.  In  fact,"  be 
added,  with  a  certain  grand  huniility, 
"  I  have  not  yet  token  a  diploma,  and 
am  but  Doctor  by  courtesy." 

Dk  Morgan. — "  All  one,  air  I 
Doctor  fligns  the  death-warrant  — 
'pothecary  does  the  deed  1 " 

Dr  Dosevi'ell,  (with  a  withering 
aneer.) — "  Certainly  we  dou'i  profess 
to  keep  a  dying  raaa  alive  upon  the 
jnice  of  the  deadly  upas-tree." 

Dr  MonoAN,  (complacently.)  — 
"  Of  course  you  don'L  There  are  no 
poisons  with  ua.  That's  just  the  dif- 
ference between  you  and  me,  Dr 
Dose  well  1 " 

Dr  Dosbwell,  (pointing  to  the 
homteopsthist's  travelling  pbarmaco- 
picia,  and  with  affected  candoor.) — 
"Indeed.Ihavealwayasaid  that  ifyou 
can  du  no  good,  yon  can  do  no  hann, 
with  your  iutiuiteaimala." 

Dr  .Mt'i'gau,  who  bad  been  obtan 
to  the  i I i-i [illation  of  poisoning,  firea 
up  violt'LUly  ;it  the  charge  of  doing  no 

"  You  knon'  nothing  abont  it  I  I 
could  kill  quite  as  many  people  as 
you,  if  1  chose  it;  but  I  don't 
choose." 

Dr  Uosewbu.,  (shrngging  up  his 
shouldcra.) — "  Sir  I  'lis  no  n«e  argu- 
ing ;  the  thing 's  against  common 
sense.  In  short,  it  is  my  firm  tjelief 
that  it  is— ia  a  complete — " 

Dr  Morgan.  —  "A  complete 
what  V  " 

Dr  Dosewbll,  (provoked  to  the 
utmost.)—"  Humbug ! " 

Dr  Morqas, — "  Hompug  I  Cott 
in  heaven  I    Yon  old—" 

Dr  DoaBWKLL.— "Old  what,  air?" 
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Dr  Morqan,  (at  home  in  a  series 
of  ailiterai  vowels,  whicli  none  but  a 
Cymbrian  coald  have  uttered  without 
gasping.) — "  Old  allopatbical  anthro- 
pophagite I " 

Dk  Doseweu,  (starting  up,  seiz- 
ing by  the  back  the  chair  on  which 
lie  had  sate,  and  bringing  it  down 
violently  on  its  foar  legs.)—"  Sir ! " 

Dr  Morgan,  (imitating  the  action 
with  his  own  chair.) — "  Sir  I  " 

Dr  DoscwEii.- "  You're  abu- 
sive." 

Dr  Morgan. — "  You're  imperti- 
nent." 

Dr  Dosrvkll. — '■'  Sir  ! " 

Dr  Morgan. — "  Sir ! " 

The  two  rivals  fronted  each  other. 

They  were  both  aihiotic  men,  and 
fiery  men.  Dr  Doscwcil  was  the 
taller,  but  Dr  Morgan  was  the  stouter. 
Dr  Dosewell  on  the  mother's  side  was 
Irish  •■,  but  Dr  Morgan  on  both  sides 
was  Welsh,  All  things  considered, 
I  would  have  backed  Dr  Morgan  if  it 
had  come  to  blows.  But,  luckily  for 
the  honour  of  science,  here  the  cham- 
bermaid knocked  at  the  door,  and 
said,  "  The  coacli  is  coming,  sir." 

Dr  Morgan  recovered  hb  temper 
and  bis  manners  at  that  anaonnc«- 
ment.  "  Dr  Dosewell,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  been  too  hot — I  apologise." 

"  Dr  Morgan,"  answered  the  allo- 
pathist,    "I    forgot    myself.      T'onr 

Dr  Mokgan-.— "  We  are  both  de- 
voted to  humanity,  tbongb  with  dif- 
ferent opinions.  We  should  respect 
each  other." 

Dr  Doseweu..- "  Where  look  for 
liberality,  if  men  of  science  are  illi- 
beral to  their  bretliren  ?  " 

Db  Morgan,  (aside.)— "  The  old 
hypocrite  !  He  would  pound  me  in  a 
mortar  if  the  law  would  let  him." 

Dr  Doskwkix,  (aside.)  —  "  The 
wretched  charlatan  I  [  should  tike  to 
pound  him  in  a  mortar." 

Dn  MiiRG.ui.  —  "  Good-bye,  my 
esteemed  and  woilhy  brother  " 

Dr  Doskwxll.  —  "  My  escellcnt 
friend,  good-bye." 

Dr  Moroan,  (returning  in  haste.) 
— "  I  forgot,  i  don't  think  our  poor 
patient  is  very  rich.  1  confide  him  to 
your  disinterested  benevolence."  — 
(Harries  away.) 

Dr  Dosewhij.,  (in  a  rage.)  — 
"  Seven  miles  at  six  o'clock  ' 
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morning,  and  perhaps  done  ont  of  my 
fee!    Qaack!    Villain  1" 

Meanwhile,  Dr  Morgan  had  re- 
turned to  the  sick-room. 

''I  must  wish  yon  farewell,"  said 
he  to  poor  Mr  Digby,  who  was 
languidly  sipping  his  tea.  "  But  yon 
are  in  the  hands  of  a^f  a — gentle- 
man in  the  profession." 

*^  You  have  been  too  kind — I  am 
shocked,"  said  Mr  Digby.  ^^  Helen, 
Where's  my  purse  ?  " 

Dr  Morgan  paused. 

He  paused,  first,  because  it  must 
be  owned  that  his  practice  was  re- 
stricted, and  a  fee  gratified  the  vanity 
natural  to  unappreciated  talent,  and 
had  the  charm  of  novelty  which 
is  sweet  to  human  nature  itself. 
Secondly,  he  was  a  man 

'*  Who  knew  bis  rights ;  and,  knowing, 
dared  maintain.^* 

He  had  resigned  a  coach  fare — stayed 
a  night — and  thought  he  had  relieved 
his  patient.  He  had  a  right  to  his 
fee. 

On  the  other  hand  he  paused,  be- 
cause, though  he  had  small  practice, 
he  was  tolerably  well  off,  and  did  not 
care  for  money  in  itself,  and  he  sus- 
pected his  patient  to  be  no  Crwsus. 

Meanwhile,  the  purse  was  in  Helenas 
hand.  He  took  it  from  her,  and  saw 
but  a  few  sovereij^ns  within  the  well- 
worn  network.  He  drew  the  child  a 
little  aside. 

**  Answer  nic,  my  dear,  frankly — is 
your  papa  rich  V"  And  he  glauced  at 
the  shabby  clothes  strewed  on  the 
chair,  aud  Helen's  faded  frock. 


[June, 

"Alas,  no  I"  said  Helen,  hanging 
her  head. 

''Is  that  all  you  have?" 

"AIL" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  offer  you  two 
guineas,"  said  Mr  Digby^s  hollow- 
voice  from  the  bed. 

"And  I  should  be  still  more 
ashamed  to  take  them.  Good-bye, 
sir.  Come  here,  my  child.  Keep 
your  money,  and  don't  waste  it  on 
the  other  doctor  more  than  yon  can 
help.  His  medicines  can  do  yonr 
father  no  good.  But  I  suppose  ^ou 
must  have  some.  He^s  no  pnyaician, 
therefore  there^s  no  fee.  He'll  send  a 
bill^it  can't  be  much.  You  nnder* 
stand.    And  now,  Grod  bless  you." 

Dr  Morgan  was  off.  Bat  as  he 
paid  the  landlady  his  bill,  he  said, 
considerately,  "The  poor  people  up 
stairs  can  pay  you,  bat  not  that 
doctor—and  he's  of  no  use.  Be  kind 
to  the  little  girl,  and  get  the  doctor  to 
tell  his  patient  (quietly,  of  oonrae)  to 
write  to  his  friends — soon^yon  nnder* 
stand.  Somebody  must  take  charge 
of  the  poor  child.  And  atop — held 
your  hand ;  take  care — these  dobnlea 
for  the  little  girl  when  her  father  dies 
— (here  the  Doctor  mattered  to  hbn- 
self,  'grief;— acofii]re')— and  if  ahe 
cries  too  much  afterwards — these 
(don't  mistake.)    Tears ; — coaiffiie  /** 

"  Come,  shr,"  cried  the  coachman. 

"  Coming ;— tears— cows^k,**  repeat- 
ed the  homoeopathist,  polling  ont  his 
handkerchief  aud  his  phial-book  to- 
gether as  he  got  into  the  coach :  And 
he  hastily  swallowed  his  antUachiy- 
mal. 


cuAPTEa  xir. 


Richard  Avcnel  was  iu  a  state  of 
great  ner>'ous  excitement.  He  pro- 
posed to  give  an  entertainment  of  a 
kind  wholly  new  to  the  experience  of 
Scrowstown.  Mrs  M^Catchlcy  had 
doi>cribcd  with  much  eloquence  the 
Jhjt'thus  dansants  of  her  fashionable 
frieuils  residing  in  the  elegant 
suburbs  (»f  Wimbledon  and  Fulham. 
She  declared  that  nothing  was  so 
a<rrecable.  She  had  even  said  point- 
blank  to  Mr  Avend,  "  Why  don't  you 
l^ive  a  IXjt  t'mC  dniuant  f  "  And,  there- 
wit!),  a  IXftiiHc  dansnnt  Mr  Avencl 
resolved  to  give. 


The  day  was  fixed,  and  Mr  Arenel 
entered  into  all  the  reqnisite  prepa- 
rations, with  the  energy  of  a  man 
and  the  providence  of  a  woman. 

One  morning  as  he  stood  mnaing 
on  the  lawn,  irresolnte  as  to  the  beat 
site  for  the  tents,  Leonard  came  np 
to  him  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
band. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  he,  sofUy. 

"Hal"  exclaimed  Mr  Avend, 
with  a  start.  "Ha— well— what 
now?" 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Mr  Dale.    He  tells  me  that  mj  poor 
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mother  is  very  restless  and  nneasy,  Belf.  To  tell  ron  the  truth,  I  have 
becanae  he  cannot  assure  her  that  he  some  ideii  or  changing  inj-  condition, 
lias  heard  from  me;  and  his  letter  There's  a  lady  of  faahlon  and  quality 
requires  an  answer.  Indeed,  I  shall  who,  I  think,  may  condescend  to  be- 
seem very  nngratefnl  to  him  —  to  all  come  Mrs  Afcael ;  and  if  bo,  I  shall 
— if  I  do  not  write."  probably  reside  a  great  part  of  the 
Richard  Avcucl's  brows  met.  He  year  in  London.  I  don't  want  to 
nttered  an  impatient  "pi^hl"  and  give  up  m;  bnsineas.  No  other 
turned  a\ray.  Tlien  coming  back,  he  investment  will  yield  the  same  inte- 
flsed  Ills  clear  hawk-like  cya  on  rest.  Bnt  yoo  can  soon  learn  to 
Leonard's  ingenuona  countenance,  superintend  It  for  me,  as  some  day 
linked  his  ai'ra  in  his  nephew's,  and  or  other  I  may  retire,  and  then  yoa 
drew  tiim  into  the  slinibbery.  can  step  in.  One*  a  member  of  "our 
"  Well,  Leonard,"  said  fae,  after  a  great  commercial  class,  and  nith  your 
panse,  "  it  is  time  that  I  should  give  talonts,  you  may  be  anything — mem- 
yon  some  idea  of  my  plans  with  re-  lier  of  parliament,  and  after  that, 
gard  to  yon.  Ton  have  seen  my  minister  of  state,  for  what  I  know. 
manner  of  living  —  some  diSerence  And  my  wife— hem  I — that  is  to  be — 
from  Avhat  you  ever  saw  before,  I  haa  great  connections,  and  yoa  shall 
calcuKte  t  Now  I  have  given  yon,  marry  well ;  and — oh,  the  AveneU 
what  no  one  gave  me,  a  lift  in  the  will  hold  their  heads  nith  the  highest, 
world  ;  and  where  1  place  yoo,  there  after  all  1  Damn  the  aristocracy — 
yon  mnf't  help  yonrself."  we  clever  fellows  will  be  the  ariato- 
"  Such  is  my  dnty,  and  my  desire,"  crals  —  eh ! "  Richard  robbed  his 
said  Leonard,  heartily.  hands. 

"  Good.  Yon  are  a  clever  lad,  and  Certainly,  as  wehnTeseeu,  Leonard, 
a  genteel  lad,  and  will  do  me  credit,  especially  in  his  earlier  steps  to  know- 
I  have  had  donbts  of  what  Is  best  for  lodge,  had  repined  at  his  position  in 
yon.  At  one  time  I  thought  of  send-  the  many  degrees  of  life — certainly 
ingyon  to  college.  That,  I  know,isMr  he  was  atill  ambitions — ceitwnly  he 
Dale's  wish  ;  periiaps  it  is  yonr  own.  conld  not  now  have  returned  con- 
Bnt  I  hax-c  given  np  that  idea  ;  I  tentedly  to  the  humble  occupation  he 
have  something  better  for  yon.  You  hod  left ;  and  woe  to  the  young  man 
have  n  clear  head  for  business,  and  who  does  not  hear  with  a  qnickened 
are  a  capital  arithmetician.  I  think  poise,  and  brightening  eye,  words 
of  bringing  yon  up  to  superintend  my  that  promise  independence,  and  flatter 
business;  by-and-by  I  will  admit  yon  with  the  hope  of  distinction.  Still, 
into  partnership ;  and  before  yon  are  it  was  with  all  the  reaction  of  chill 
thirty  yon  wilt  be  a  rich  man.  Come,  and  mournful  disappointment  that 
does  ttiat  suit  you?"  Leonard,  a  few  honrs  after  this  dia- 
"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Leonard  logue  with  his  uncle,  fonnd  himself 
frankly,  but  much  touched  by  this  alone  in  the  fields,  and  pondering  over 
generosity,  "  it  Is  not  for  mo  to  have  the  prospects  before  him.  He  had 
a  choice.  I  should  have  preferred  set  hia  heart  npon  completing  his  in- 
going to  College,  becanse  there  I  might  tcllectual  education,  upon  developing 
gain  independence  for  myself,  and  those  powers  within  him  which 
cease  to  bo  a  burden  on  yon.  More-  yearned  for  an  arena  of  literature, 
over,  my  heart  moves  roe  to  studies  and  revolted  from  the  routine  of 
more  congenial  with  the  college  than  trade.  But  to  his  credit  bo  it  said 
the  coantiug- house.  But  all  this  is  that  fae  vigoTODsly  resisted  this 
nothing  compared  with  my  wish  to  be  natnral  disappointment,  and  by  de- 
of  use  to  you,  and  to  prove  in  any  grces  schooled  himself  to  look  cheer- 
way,  however  feebly,  my  gratitnde  fully  on  the  path  imposed  on  his 
for  all  your  kindness."  duty,  and  sanctioned  by  the  manly 
"  You're  a  good,  grateful,  seusiblo  eenae  that  was  at  the  core  of  his  cha- 
lad,"    exclaimed    Richard    heartily;  racter. 

"  and  believe  me,  thoagh  I'm  a  rough  I   believe  that  this    self-conqne« 

diamond.  I  have  your  true  interest  at  showed  that  the  boy  had  true  genius, 

heart.     Vou  can  be  of  use  to  me,  and  The  false  genius  would  have  written 

in  being  so  yoa  will  best  serve  yonr-  sonaeta  and  despaired.                      
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Bat  still,  Richard  Avenel  left  his 
nephew  sadly  perplexed  as  to  the 
knotty  question  from  which  their  talk 
on  the  future  had  diverged— viz. 
should  he  write  to  the  Parson ;  and 
assure  the  fears  of  his  mother  ?  How 
do  so  without  Richard's  consent, 
when  Richard  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion so  imperiously  declared  that,  if 
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he  did,  it  would  lose  his  mother  all 
that  Richard  intended  to  settle  on 
her.  While  he  was  debating  this 
matter  with  his  conscience,  leaning 
against  a  stile  that  interrupted  a  path 
to  the  town,  Leonard  Fairfield  was 
startled  by  an  exclamation.  He 
looked  up,  and  beheld  Mr  Sprott  the 
tinker. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


The  tinker,  blacker  and  grimmer 
than  ever,  stared  hard  at  the  altered 
person  of  his  old  acquaintance,  and 
extended  his  sable  fingers,  as  if  in- 
clined to  convince  himself  by  the 
sense  of  touch  that  it  was  Leonard 
in  the  tlosh  that  he  beheld,  under 
vestments  so  marvellously  elegant 
and  pretematurally  spruce. 

Leonard  shrank  mechanically  from 
the  contact,  while  in  groat  surprise  he 
faltered — 

"You  here,  Mr  Sprott!  AVhat 
could  bring  vou  so  far  from  home  ?  " 

''  'Omc !  "'echoed  the  tinker,  "  I  'as 
no  'ome !  or  rayther,  d'ye  sec.  Muster 
Fairfilt,  I  makes  myself  at  'ome  vcr- 
ever  T  goes!  I-iOr'  love  ye,  I  ben't 
settled  on  no  parridge.  I  vanders 
here  and  I  vanders  there,  and  that's 
my  'ome  verever  I  can  mend  my 
kettles,  and  sell  my  tracks !  " 

So  saying,  the  tinker  slid  his  panicrs 
on  the  ground,  gave  a  grunt  of  release 
and  satisfaction,  and  seated  himself 
with  ^cat  com|)Osnre  on  the  stile, 
from  which  I.*eonard  had  retreated. 

"  But,  dash  my  vig,"  resumed  Mr 
Sprott,  a<i  he  once  more  surveyed 
Leonard,  "  vy,  you  bees  a  rale  gen- 
tleman now,  annfy !  Vot's  the  dodge 
—eh  ?  " 

"Dodge!"  repeated  Leonard  me- 
chanically— *' I  don't  understand  you." 
Then,  thinking'  that  it  was  neither 
necessary  nor  expedient  to  keep  up 
his  acquaintance  with  Mr  Sprott, 
nor  prudent  to  expose  himself  to  the 
battery  of  questions  which  he  forc- 
<«aw  til  at  further  parley  would  bring 
upon  him,  he  extended  a  crown- piece 
to  th(*  tinkor;  and  snying  with  a  half 
smile.  **  You  must  excuse  me  for 
h'Aving  you  —  I  have  business  in 
the  town:  and  do  me  the  favour 
to  accept  this  tritle,"  he  walked 
briskly  off. 


The  tinker  looked  long  at  the 
crown-piece,  and  then  sliding  it  into 
his  pocket,  said  to  himself— 

^*Ho — 'ash*  money  1  Ko  go,  my 
swell  cove." 

After  venting  that  brief  soliloquy 
he  sat  silent  a  little  while,  till  Leonam 
was  nearly  out  of  sight,  then  rose, 
resumed  his  fardel,  and,  creeping  qaick 
along  the  hedgerows,  followed  Leo* 
nard  towards  the  town.  Just  in  the 
last  field,  as  he  looked  over  the  hedge, 
he  saw  Leonard  accosted  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  comely  mien  and  important 
swagger.  That  gentleman  soon  left 
the  young  man,  and  came*  whistling 
loud,  up  the  path,  and  straight  towtida 
the  tinker.  Mr  Sprott  looked  roond, 
bnt  the  hed^  was  too  neat  to  allow 
of  a  good  hidmg-  place,  so  he  pat  a  bold 
front  on  it,  and  stepped  forth  like  a 
man.  But,  alas  for  him!  before  he 
got  into  the  public  path,  the  proprie* 
tor  of  the  land,  Mr  Richard  Avenel, 
(for  the  gentleman  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage) had  spied  ont  the  trespaMer, 
and  called  to  him  with  a  '^Hillo, 
fellow,"  that  bespoke  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  who  owns  acres,  and 
all  the  wrath  of  a  man  who  bebolda 
those  acres  impudently  invaded. 

The  tinker  stopped,  and  Mr  Aveael 
stalked  up  to  liim. 

'*  What  the  devil  are  yon  doing  on 
my  property,  lurking  by  my  he&e? 
I  suspect  you  are  an  incendiary  1  ^^ 

''  1  be  a  tinker,"  quoth  Mr  Sprott, 
not  louting  low,  (for  a  sturdy  repabli- 
can  was  Air  Sprott,)  but  like  a  loid  of 
humankind, 

"  Pride  ID  hi  a  port,  defianco  io  hii  «yi*** 

Mr  Avenel's  fingers  itched  to  knock 
the  tinker's  villanons  hat  oif  hia 
Jacobinical  head,  but  he  repnmed  the 
undignified  impnlse  by  throstlog  both 
hands  deep  into  his  trbmen*  pockeCt. 
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"  A  tinker  1  "  he  cried—"  that's  a 
vagrant;  and  I'm  a  msgiftrate,  and 
I've  a  great  mind  to  send  jou  to  the 
treadmill— that  I  have.  What  do 
yon  do  here,  I  say  ?  You  have  not 
answered  raj  qneslion  ?  " 

"  What  does  I  do  'ore  ?  "  aaid  Mr 
fiprott.  "  Vy,  yon  had  better  ax  my 
crokter  of  the  yonng  gent  I  saw  yon 
talking  with  jnst  now;  he  knows  mel" 

"  What  1  my  nephew  know  yon  ?  " 

"  W — hew,"  whistled  the  tinker, 
"your  nephew  '\»  it,  sir?  I  have  a 
great  respelc  for  your  family.  IVe 
knowed  MrsFairfllt.lhevasberToman, 
this  many  a  year.  1  'umbly  as  yonr 
pai'dou."  And  he  took  off  bis  hat  thia 

Mr  Avenel  tnraed  red  and  white  in 
a  breath,  lie  growled  ont  Bomething 
inaadible,    tamed  on  his  heel,  and 
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strode  off.  The  tinkerwatched  him  aa 
be  bad  watched  Leonard,  and  then 
dogged  the  uncle  as  be  had  dogged 
the  nephew.  I  don't  presame  to  aay 
that  there  was  canse  and  effect  in 
what  happened  that  night,  bnt  it  was 
what  ia  called  "  a  curiooa  cotnct- 
dencc"  that  that  night  one  of  Rich' 
ardATenersricluwasBCton  fire;  and 
that  that  day  he  had  called  &Ir  ^rott 
an  incendiary.  Mr  Sprott  was  a  man 
of  a  rery  high  spirit  and  did  not  for- 
give an  insnlt  easily.  His  nature  was 
inflammatory,  and  ao  was  that  of  tbe 
Incifera  which  he  always  carried 
aboDt  him,  with  his  tracts  and  glue- 
pota. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an 
inquiry  made  for  the  tinker,  but  he 
had  disappeared  from  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the 
dgei'mi  dansant  so  absorbed  Mr 
Kichard  Ayenel'a  tbougbts,  that  even 
the  conflagration  of  bia  rick  could  not 
Scare  away  the  graceful  and  poetic 
images  connected  with  that  pastoral 
festivity.  He  was  eTen  loose  and 
careless  in  the  questions  he  pot  to 
Leonard  about  the  tinker ;  nor  did 
he  set  justice  in  pursuit  of  that 
itinerant  trader;  for,  to  say  truth, 
Bichard  Avenel  was  a  man  accostom- 
ed  to  make  enemies  amongat  the 
lower  orders ;  and  though  he  suspected 
Mr  Sprott  of  destroying  his  rick,  yet, 
when  he  once  set  abont  suspecting, 
he  found  he  had  quite  as  good  cause 
to  suspect  dfty  other  persons.  How 
on  earth  could  a  raan  pozzle  himself 
about  ricks  aud  tinkers,  when  all  his 
cares  and  energies  were  devoted  to  a 
dgeiM  dansant  T  It  was  a  m&sim  of 
Richard  Avenel's,  as  it  ought  to  be  of 
every  clever  man,  "  to  do  one  thing 
at  a  time ; "  and  therefore  he  post- 
poned all  other  considerations  till  the 
dej^H^  ilansant  yras  fairly  done  with. 
Amongst  these  considerations  was 
the  letter  wiiich  Leonard  wished  to 
■write  to  the  Parson.  "Waitabit,  and 
■we  will  both  write  I "  said  Richard 
good-hnmouredly,  "  the  moment  the 
df'ieSni  danaanl  is  Over  I  " 

It  moat  be  owned  that  this  fete 
was  no  ordinary  proTinciat  ceremoiual. 


Richard  Avenel  was  a  man  to  do  a 
thing  well  when  he  set  about  it — 

"  He  Bniued  the  cublnge  with  i  bomitMiu 

By  little  and  little  his  first  notlona 
had  expanded,  till  what  had  been 
meant  to  be  only  neat  and  elegant 
now  embraced  the  costly  and  magni- 
ficent. Artificers  accustomed  to 
d^edna  darmanta  came  all  the  way 
from  London  to  assist,  to  direct,  to 
create.  Hungarian  stngcrs,  and  Ty- 
rolese  singers,  and  Swiss  peasant- 
women  who  were  to  channt  the  Bata 
des  Vachcs,  and  milk  cows  Of  make 
syllabubs,  were  engaged.  The  great 
marquee  was  decorated  as  a  Gothic 
banquet  hall ;  the  breakfast  itself 
waa  to  consist  of  "  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season."  In  short,  as  Richard 
Avenel  s^d  to  himself,,  "  It  is  t 
thing  once  in  a  way ;  a  thing  on 
which  I  don't  object  to  spend  money, 
provided    that    the    thing    ie  —  the 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  grare 
meditation  how  to  make  the  society 
worthy  of  the  revel  ;  for  Bichara 
Avenel  was  not  contented  with  the 
mere  aristocracy  of  the  town — his 
ambition  bad  grown  with  his  expen- 
ses. "  Since  it  will  cost  so  much," 
said  be,  "I  may  as  well  come  it 
strong,  and  get  in  the  coBBly,"    ,^^ 
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Tnie,  that  he  was  personally  ac- 
(^aainted  with  very  few  of  what  are 
called  Goanty  families.  Bat  still, 
when  a  man  makes  himself  of  mark 
in  a  large  town,  and  can  retom  one  of 
the  members  whom  that  town  sends 
to  parliament ;  and  when,  moreover, 
that  man  proposes  to  gire  some  saperb 
and  original  entertainment,  in  which 
the  old  can  eat  and  the  yonng  can 
daDce,  there  is  no  county  in  the  island 
that  hae  not  families  enow  who  will 
be  delighted  by  an  invitation  from 
THAT  MAN.  And  SO  Richard,  find- 
ing that,  as  the  thing  got  talked  of, 
the  Dean*8  lady,  and  Mrs  Fompley, 
and  various  other  great  personagi», 
took  the  liberty  to  suggest  Uiat 
Squire  this,  and  Sir  SomelKkly  that, 
would  be  so  pleased  if  they  were 
asked,  fairly  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  sent  out  his  cards  to  Park, 
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Hall,  and  Rectory,  within  a  circumfer- 
ence of  twelve  miles.  He  met  with 
bat  few  refusals,  and  he  nowooanted 
upon  five  hundred  guests. 

*^  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,** 
said  Mr  Richard  Avenel.  *^  I  wonder 
what  Mrs  M'Catcliley  irt/r  say  ?**  In- 
deed, if  the  whole  truth  must  be 
known,  Mr  Richard  Avenel  not  only 
gave  that  d^dne  danmni  in  honour 
of  Mrs  M'Catchley,  but  he  had  fixed 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  upon  that  occa- 
sion, (when  surrounded  bv  all  his 
splendour,  and  assisted  by  the  seduc- 
tive arts  of  Terpsichore  and  Bacchus,) 
to  whisper  to  Mrs  M^Catchley  those 
soft  words  which  — but  why  not  here 
let  Mr  Richard  Avenel  nse  his  own 
idiomatic  and  unsophisticated  expres- 
sion ?  **  Please  the  pigs,  then,**  said 
Mr  Avenel  to  himself,  '^I  shall  pop 
the  question  I  *' 


CniPTER  XTII. 


The  Great  Day  arrived  at  last; 
and  Mr  Richard  Avenel,  from  his 
dressing-room  window,  looked  on  the 
scene  l^low  as  Hannibal  or  Napoleon 
looked  from  the  Alps  on  Italy.  It 
was  a  scene  to  gratify  the  thought  of 
conquest,  and  reward  the  labours  of 
ambition.  Placed  on  a  little  eminence 
stood  the  singers  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol,  their  high-crowned  hats 
and  filagree  buttons  and  gay  saslies 
gleaming  in  the  son.  Just  seen  from 
his  place  of  watch,  though  concealed 
from  the  casual  eye,  the  Hungarian 
musicians  lay  in  ambush  amidst  a 
little  belt  of  laurels  and  American 
shrubs.  Far  to  the  right  lay  what 
had  once  been  called  (horretco  refer'- 
ens)  the  duckpond,  where  —  Dulct 
sonant  tenui  guttwre  carmen  arts.  But 
the  ruthless  ingenuity  of  the  head 
artificer  had  converted  the  duckpond 
into  a  Swiss  lake,  despite  grievous 
wrong  and  sorrow  to  the  assuetum  tn- 
nocuumque  genus — the  familiar  and 
harmless  habitants,  who  had  been  all 
expatriated  and  banished  from  their 
native  waves.  Large  poles  twisted 
with  fir  branches,  stuck  thickly 
around  the  lake,  gave  to  the  waters 
the  becoming  Helvetian  gloom.  And 
here,  beside  three  cows  all  bedecked 
with  ribbons,  stood  the  Swiss  maidens 
destined  to  startle  the  shades  with  the 


Ranz  des  Vaches.  To  the  left,  full 
upon  the  sward,  which  it  almost  en- 
tirely covered,  stretched  the  great 
Gothic  marquee,  divided  Into  two 
grand  sections—one  ibr  the  dwmng^ 
one  for  the  d^feuni. 

The  day  was  propitions  —  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky.  The  musicians  were 
already  tuning  their  instrnmenta ; 
figures  of  waiters— hired  of  Gnnter — 
tnm  and  decorous,  in  black  trooaan 
and  white  waistcoats,  passed  to  and 
fro  the  space  between  the  honse  and 
marquee.  Richard  looked  and  look- 
ed ;  and  as  he  looked  he  drew  me- 
chanically his  razor  across  the  strop ; 
and  when  he  had  looked  his  fill,  he 
turned  reluctantly  to  the  glass  and 
shaved  1  All  that  blessed  morning  be 
had  been  too  busy,  till  then,  to  tSiak 
of  shaving. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  character  in 
the  way  that  a  man  perfbnns  that 
operation  of  shaving  1  Yon  aboold 
have  seen  Richard  Avenel  ahavel 
Yon  could  have  judged  at  onoa  how 
he  would  shave  his  neighbonn,  when 
yon  saw  the  celerity,  the  complete- 
ness with  which  he  shaved  hlmfelf— 
a  forestroke  and  a  backstroke,  and 
iondenti  barba  cadebai!  Cheek  and 
chin  were  as  smooth  as  glass.  Yon 
would  have  buttoned  up  yonr  poekoti 
instinctively  if  yon  had  seen  faini. 
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But  the  rest  of  Mr  Arenel's  toilet  the  conntry  —  heaven  reward  them 

was  not  completed  with  correspondent  for  it ! 

(leBpatcb.     On  his  bed,  and  on  his        Riohanl  Avenel  was  not  qnite  at 

chairs,  and  on  his  Bofa.  aad  on  Ms  hia  case  at  first  in  receiving  his  goeats, 

drawera,  laj  troosera  and  veeta,  and  especially  those  whom  he  did    not 

cravats,  enoi:gli  to  distract  the  clioice  know  by  sight.  But  when  the  dondag 

of  a  Stoic.      And  lirst  one  pair  of  began,  and  he  hod  secared  the  fair 

tronaers    was    tried    on,    and    then  hand  of  Mrs  M'Calchley  for  the  inl- 

another — ai;d  one  waiatcoat,  and  then  tiatoiy    quadrille,    his    courage  and 

a  second,  and  then  a  third.  Gradually  presence  of  mind  relumed  to  him  ; 

that  cAef  iTieuvre  of  Civilisation— a  and,  seeing  that  many  people  whom 

man  dresied — grew  into  development  lie  had  not  received  at  all  seemed  to 

aod  form;  and,  finally,  Mr  Richard  enjoy  themselves  very  mnch.  he  gave 

Avenel  emerged  into  the  light  of  day.  up  the  attempt  lo  receive  those  who 

He  had  been  lucky  in  hia  costume — be  came  after, — and  that  waa  a  groat 

felt  it.  It  miglit  not  suit  every  one  in  relief  to  all  parties. 
colour  or  cm,  but  it  suited  hitn.  Meanwhile  Leonard  looked  on  the 

And  thia  naa  hia  garb.     On  such  animated  ecene  with  a  silent  melan- 

occasiona,  what  epic  poet  would  not  choly,  ivhicli  he  in  vain  endeavoured 

describe  the    robe  and    tunic  of  a  to    shake    off— a   melancholy    more 

hero?  common  amongst  very  young  men  in 

Hia  SQrtAut—in  modern  phrase,  bis  sucb  scenes  than  we  are  apt  to  sap- 

frockcoat — ivaa  blue,  a  rich  bine,  a  blue  pose.     Somehow  or  other  the  pleasure 

that  the  royal  brothers  of  George  the  was  sot  congenial  to  him  :  be  bad  no 

Fonrth  were  wont  to  favour.   Andthe  MraM'Catehleyloeodearit— heknew 

eurtout,  single- breasted,  was  thrown  very  few  people — he  was  shy — he  felt 

open  gallantiy ;    and  in  the  second  his  position  with  his  uncle  was  eqoi- 

button-bole  thereof  was  a  moss  rose,  vocal— he  had  not  the  habit  of  society 

The  veat  was  white,  and  the  trousers  —he  heard  incidentally  many  an  ill- 

a  pearl-grey,  with  what  tailors  stylo  uatnred  remark  upon  his  uncle  and 

"  a  h&ndsoniB    fall  over    the  boot."  the  entertainment- he  felt  indignant 

A  bine  and  white  silk  cravat,  lied  and  mortified.     He  had  been  a  great 

loose  and  debonair;  an  ample  field  deal  happier  eating  bis  radishes,  and 

of  shirt  front,  with  plain  gold  studs ;  reading  his  book  by  the  little  fountain 

a  pair  of  lemon -coloured  kid  gloves,  in  Riccabocca's  garden.     He  retired 

and  a  white  hat,  placed  somewhat  too  to  a  quiet  part  of  the  grounds,  seated 

knowingly  on  one  side,  complete  the  himself  under  a  tree,  leant  his  cheek 

description,    and    "give    the  world  on  hia  hand,  and  mused.      He  was 

assurance  of  the  man."    And,  with  soon  far  away; — happy  age,  when, 

hia  light,  flriu,  well-ahaped  figure,  his  whatever    the    present,    the    futnro 

clear  complexion,  his  keen  bright  eye,  seems  so  fair  and  so  infinite ' 
and  features  th.tt  bespoke  the  courage.         But  now  the  dcjtt'mv  bad  succeeded 

precision,  and  aierlness  of  his  charac-  the  earlier  dances ;  and,  aa  champagne 

ter  —  that  is  lo  say,  features  bold,  Howed  royally,  it  is  Batonishing  how 

not  large,  well-detined,  and  regular —  the  entertainment  brightened. 
you  might  walk    long  through  town        The  sun  was  beginning  to  slope  to- 

or  conntry  before  yoa  would  see  a  wards    the    west,    when,    during    a 

handsomer    specimen    of    humanity  leniporary  cessation  of  the  dance,  all 

than  our  friend  Richard  Avenel.  the  guests  had   assembled  in    such 

Handsome,  and  feeling  that  ho  was  space  as  tbe  lent  left  on  the  lawn,  or 

handsome ;  ricli,  and  feeling  that  ho  thickly  filled  the  walks  immediately 

was  rich  ;  lord  of  the  It'te.  and  feeling  adjoining  it.    Tlie  gay  dresses  of  the 

that  be  was  lord  of  the  fete,  Richard  ladies,    the    joyous    laughter   beard 

Avenel  stepped  out  npon  bis  lown.  everywhere,  and  the  brilliant  sunlight 

And  now  the  du<t  began  to  rise  over  all.  conveyed  even  to  Leonard 

along  the  rond,  and  carriages,  ami  the  notion,  not  of  mere  hypocritical 

gigs,  and  chftjscs,  and  flies,  might  be  pleasure,  but  actual  healthful  happi- 

seen  at  near  intervals  and  in  quick  ncs3.     Ho  was    attracted    from   his 

procession.    Teople  cnmc  pretty  niuch  reverie,  and  timidly  mingled  with  the 

about  the  same  time— as  they  do  in  groups.     But  Richard  Avenei,  wtth^ 
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the  fair  Mrs  M^Catchley — ^her  com- 
plexion more  vivid,  and  her  eyes  more 
dazzling,  and  her  step  more  elastic 
than  nsual — had  turned  from  the 
gaiety  just  aa  Lieonard  had  turned 
towards  it,  and  was  now  on  the  very 
spot  (remote,  obscure,  shaded  by  the 
few  trees  above  five  years  old  that 
Mr  Aveners  property  boasted)  which 
the  young  dreamer  had  deserted. 

And  then!  Ah  then!  moment  so 
meet  for  the  sweet  question  of  ques- 
tions, place  so  appropriate  for  the  deli- 
cate, bashful,  murmured  popping 
thereof!  —  suddenly  from  the  sward 
before,  from  the  groups  beyond,  there 
floated  to  the  ears  of  Richard  Avenel 
an  indescribable  mingled  ominous 
sound — a  sound  as  of  a  general  titter — 
a  horrid,  malignant,  but  low  cacchina- 
tion.  And  Mrs  M^Catchley,  stretching 
forth  her  parasol,  exclaimed,  ^*  Dear 
me,  Mr  Avenel,  what  can  they  be  all 
crowdhig  there  for?  " 

There  are  certain  sounds  and  cer- 
tain sights— the  one  indistinct,  the 
other  vaguely  conjecturable — which 
neveiiheless,  we  know  by  an  instinct, 
bode  some  diabolical  agency  at  work 
in  our  afliiirs.  And  if  any  man  gives 
an  entertainment,  and  hears  afar  a 


general  ili-auppressed  derislye  litter, 
and  sees  all  his  gneati  hurrying  to- 
wards one  spot,  I  defy  him  to  remafai 
unmoved  and  uninquisitive.  I  defy 
him  still  more  to  take  that  precise 
occasion  (however  much  he  may  hare 
before  designed  it)  to  drop  graoeftillT 
on  his  right  knee  before  the  hand- 
somest MrsM^Catchley  in  the  oniTerset 
and— pop  the  question  I  Richard 
Avenel  Unrted  out  something  very 
like  an  oath  \  and,  half  guessing  thai 
something  must  have  happened  thai 
it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  brin^ 
immediately  under  the  notice  of  Mra 
M'Catchle^,  hesaid  hastily— ''Excoae 
me.  ril  just  go  and  see  what  is  the 
matter — pray,  stay  till  I  come  back.** 
With  that  he  sprang  forth;  in  » 
minute  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
group,  that  parted  aside  with  the 
most  obliging  complaceney  to  make 
way  for  him. 

''But  what's  the  matter?**  he 
asked  impatiently,  yet  fearfully.  Nots 
voice  answered.  He  strode  on,  and 
beheld  his  nephew  in  the  arms  of  a 
woman ! 

''  God  bless  my  soul !  **  said  RIdiari 
Avenel. 
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And  such  a  woman ! 

She  had  on  a  cotton  gown — ver}' 
neat,  I  dare  say — for  an  under  house- 
maid :  and  such  thick  shoes !  She  had 
on  a  little  black  straw  bonnet;  and  a 
kerchief,  that  might  have  cost  ten- 
pence,  pinned  across  her  waist  instead 
of  a  shawl ;  and  she  looked  altogether 
— rcj^pectable,  no  doubt,  but  exceed- 
ingly dusty !  Aud  she  was  hanging 
upon  I^onard's  neck,  and  scolding, 
and  caressing,  and  crying  very  loud. 
''  God  bless  my  soul  I  **  said  Mr 
Richard  Avenel. 

And  as  he  uttered  that  innocent 
self- benedict  ion,  the  woman  hastily 
turned  round,  and,  darting  from 
I^onarJ,  threw  herself  right  upon 
Richard  Avenel— burying  under  her 
embrace  blue-coat«  moss- rose,  white 
waistcoat  and  all— with  a  vehement 
i<ob  and  a  loud  exclamation ! 

**Oh!  brother  Dick  I— dear,  dear 
brother  Dick  I  and  I  lives  to  see  thee 
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And  then  came  two  such 


kisses— you  might  have  heard  tbea  • 
mile  off!    The  situation  of  faroclwr 
Dick  was  appalling ;  and  the  crowd, 
that  had  before  only  tittered  politely, 
could  not  now  resist  the  effect  of  Ihie 
sudden  embrace.    There  wai  a  Bwie 
ral  explosion !— It  was  a  roar  I   That 
roar  would  have  killed  a  weak  naa ; 
but  it  sounded  to  the  strong  heart  of 
Richard  Avenel  like  the  defiaiee  of 
a  foe,  and  it  plucked  forth  in  an  in* 
stant  from  all  couTentional  let  and 
barrier  the  native  spirit  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Ho  lifted  abruptly  his  handaome 
masculine  head,  looked  roimd  the 
ring  of  his  ill-bred  visitors  with  a 
haughty  stare  of  rebuke  and  surprise. 

''  Indies  and  gentlemen,*'  then  said 
he  very  coolly,  *^  I  don't  lee  what 
there  is  to  langh  at!  A  brother  and 
sister  meet  after  many  years*  aeMra- 
tion,  and  the  ^^ister  cries,  poor  thlag. 
For  my  part,  I  think  it  yery  nataral 
that  tht  should  ciy  ;  but  not  thai  yoa 
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sbould  Ungfa  I  "  In  an  instaot  the 
wbole  ahame  wan  removed  from 
Richard  Avenel,  imd  rested  in  full 
weight  upon  tho  hvftnnders.  It  is 
impossible  to  sav  liow  ibotisli  and 
sheepish  they  all  looked,  nor  how 
slinltingiy  each  tried  lo  creep  off. 

Richard  Avenrl  fci/e*!  his  advan- 
tage nith  the  prnmjititiide  of  a  man 
^vbo  had  got  on  iu  America,  and 
was  therefore  accustomed  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  lie  drew  Aire 
Fairfield's  arm  in  hi?,  and  led  her 
into  the  house  t  but  >TheD  he  had  got 
her  safe  into  his  partonr — Leonard  fol- 
lotving  all  the  time — and  the  door  was 
closed  npon  ihoae  three,  t/itn 
Richard  ATenel'n  ire  burst  forth. 

"Yon  impndfnt,  ungrateful,  aa- 
dacioua — drab !  " 

Yes,  drab  wss  the  word.  I  am 
shocked  to  sa;  it,  but  the  duties  of  a 
historian  are  stern  ;  and  the  word  irat 

"  Drab  I  "  falt'ri'd  poor  Jane  Fair- 
field; andehe  clutched  hold  of  Leo- 
nard to  save  herself  from  falling, 

"  Sir ! "  cried  Leonard  fiercely. 

Yon  might  as  well  have  cried  "  sir" 
to  a  mODDtain  torrent.  Bicbard 
hurried  on,  for  he  was  furions. 

"  Yon  nasty,  dirty,  dusty  dowdy  I 
How  dare  you  come  here  to  disgrace 
me  in  my  own  Tiou^ic  and  premises, 
after  my  seodinp  you  fifty  pounds? 
To  take  the  very  time,  too,  when — 

Richard  gasped  for  breath  ;  and 
the  taiigb  of  hix  guests  rang  in  his 
ears,  and  got  into  his  chest,  and 
choked  him.  Jane  Fairfield  drew 
herself  up,  and  her  tcara  were  dried. 

"  I  did  not  come  to  disgrace  you  ; 
I  came  to  see  my  boy,  and  " — ■ 

"Ilal"  interrupted  Ilicliard,  "to 

He  tnmed  to  I^eonard:  "Yon  bare 
writlpn  to  this  woman,  then?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not." 

"  I  believe  yon  lie." 

"  He  doea  not  lie ;  and  he  is  as 
good  as  yourself,  and  better,  Richard 
Avenel,"  exclaimed  Mra  Fairfield  ; 
"and  I  won't  stand  liero  and  hear 
him  insnited— tijat's  what  I  won't. 
And  as  for  yonr  fifty  pounds,  there 
are  forty-five  of  it ;  and  I'll  work  my 
fingers  to  the  bone  till  I  pay  back  the 
other  five.  And  don't  be  nfeard  I 
shall  disgrace  you,  for  I'll  never  look 
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on  yonr  face  agin;  and  yon'ro  a  wicked 
bad  man^that's  what  you  are." 

The  poor  woman's  voice  was  so 
raised,  and  so  shrill,  that  any  other 
and  more  remorseful  feeling  which 
Richard  might  have  conceived  was 
drowned  in  his  apprcliension  that  she 
would  be  overheard  by  hie  servants  or 
bis  guests— a mascuiine  apprehension, 
with  which  females  rarely  sympathise; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in- 
clined to  consider  a  mean  and  coward- 
ly terror  on  the  part  of  Iheir  male 
oppressors. 

"  Hush !  hold  yonr  infernal  squall 
—do  1 "  said  Mr  Avencl  in  a  tone 
that  he  meant  to  be  soothing.  "There 
— sit  down — and  don't  stir  lill  I 
come  back  again,  and  can  talk  to  yon 
calinly.  Leonard,  follow  me,  and 
help  to  explain  things  to  onr  guests." 

Leonard  stood  still,  bat  shook  hie 
head  slightly. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  said 
Eichard  Avenel,  in  a  very  portentous 
growl.  "  Shaking  your  head  at  me  7 
Do  yoo  intend  to  disobey  me?  You 
had  better  take  care  ! " 

Leonard's  front  rose;  be  drew  one 
arm  ronnd  his  mother,  and  ttiua  he 

"  Sir,  yon  have  been  kind  to  me, 
and  generous,  and  that  thoDght  alone 
.Hilenced  my  indignation,  when  I 
heard  yon  address  snch  language  to 
my  mother;  for  Ifeit  that,  if  I  spoke, 
I  shonld  say  loo  much.  Now  I 
speak,  and  it  is  to  say  shortly  that " — 

"  Ilnsh,  Iwy,"  said  poor  Mrs  Fair- 
field frightened ;  "  don't  mind  me.  I 
did  not  come  to  make  mischief,  and 
ruin  your  prospex.     I'll  go  I " 

"  W'dl  you  asit  her  pardon,  Mr 
Avenel?  "said  Leonard  firmly;  and 
be  advanced  towards  his  uncle. 

Richard,  natnrally  hot  and  intole- 
rant of  contradiction,  was  ih^  ex- 
cited,  not  only  by  the  angry  emotions 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  a  man  so 
mortlBed,  and  in  the  very  flush  of 
triumph,  might  well  experience,  bnt 
by  much  more  wine  than  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking ;  and  when 
Leonard  approached  him.  he  mis- 
interpreted the  movement  into  one  of 
menace  and  aggression.  He  lifted 
his  arm:  "Come  a  step  nearer," 
said  he  between  bis  'teeth,  "  and  I'll 
knock  you  down."  Leonard  advanced 
that  forbidden  step;  but  as  Rid 
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caught  his  eje,  there  was  something 
in  that  eye — ^not  defying,  not  threat- 
ening,  bat  bold  and  dauntless — which 
Hichard  recognised  and  respected,  for 
that  something  spoke  the  freeman. 
The  ancle's  arm  mechanically  fell  to 
his  side. 

'*'  Yon  cannot  strike  me,  Mr  Avenel,** 
said  Leonard,   ^^for  yon  are  aware 
that  I  conid   not   strike  again  my 
mother's  brother.    As  her  son,  I  onco^ 
more  say  to  yon,— ask  her  pardon." 

'*  Ten  thousand  devils  I  Are  yon 
mad  ? — or  do  you  want  to  drive  me 
mad?  you  insolent  beggar,  fed  and 
clothed  by  my  charity.  Ask  her 
pardon!— what  for?  lliat  she  has 
made  me  the  object  of  jeer  and  ridicule 
with  that  d—d  cotton  gown,  and 
those  double-d— d  thick  shoes.  I 
vow  and  protest  they  Ve  got  nails  in 
them  1  Hark  ye,  sir,  Tve  been  insul- 
ted by  her,  but  Tm  not  to  be  bullied 
-by  you.  Come  with  me  instantly,  or 
I  discard  you ;  not  a  shilling  of  mine 
«ha]l  you  have  ns  long  as  I  live. 
Take  your  choice— be  a  peasant,  a 
labourer,  or  " — 

"  A  base  renegade  to  natural  affec- 
tion,  a   degraded   beggar  indeed!" 


cried  Leonard,  his  breast  heaving,  and 
his  cheeks  in  a  glow.  *^  Mother, 
mother,  come  away.  Never  fear— I 
have  strength  and  youth,  and  we 
wlU  work  together  as  before.** 

But  poor  Mrs  Fairfield,  overcome 
by  her  excitement,  had  sunk  down 
into  Richard's  own  handsome  morocco 
leather  easy-chair,  and  oould  neither 
speak  nor  stir. 

*^  Confound  yon  both !  **  muttered 
Richard.  *^  Yon  can't  be  seen  creep- 
ing out  of  my  house  now.  Keep  her 
here,  you  young  viper,  von ;  keep  her 
till  I  come  back ;  and  then  if  you 
choose  to  go,  go  and  be  " — 

Not  finishing  his  sentence,  "hlLc 
Avenel  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and 
locked  the  door,  patting  the  key  into 
his  pocket.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
In  the  hall,  in  order  to  collect  hie 
thoughts— drew  three  or  fonr  deep 
breaths — gave  himself  a  great  shake 
— and,  resolved  tp  be  faithful  to  hie 
principle  of  doing  one  thing  al  a 
time,  shook  off  In  that  shake  ell 
disturbing  recollection  of  his  mntinooe 
captives.  Stem  as  Achilles  when  he 
appeared  to  the  Trojans,  Richard 
Avenel  stalked  back  to  his  lawn. 
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Brief  as  had  been  his  absence,  the 
host  could  see  that,  in  the  interval,  a 
great  and  notable  change  had  come 
over  the  spirit  of  his  company.  Some 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  town  were 
evidently  preparing  to  return  home 
on  foot;  those  who  lived  at  a  distance, 
and  whose  carriages  (having  been  sent 
*away,  and  onlered  to  return  at  a 
fixed  hour)  had  uot  yet  arrived,  were 
gathered  together  in  small  knots 
and  groups;  all  looked  sullen  and 
displeased,  and  all  instinctively  turned 
from  their  host  as  he  passed  them  by. 
Tlioy  felt  they  had  been  lectured,  and 
they  were  more  put  out  than  Richard 
himself.  Tbey  did  not  know  if  they 
might  not  be' lectured  again.  Tliis 
vulgar  roan,  of  M^iat  might  he  not  be 
capable*  ? 

Richurd*s  shrewd  sense  compre- 
hended in  nil  instant  all  the  difiicnlttcs 
of  bis  position  :  but  he  walked  on 
dt'lilK>r:ite1y  and  din'ctly  towards  Mrs 
M^Catchley,  nho  uas  standing  near 
the  grand  marquee  with  the  Fompleys 


and  the  Dean's  lady.  Ae  these 
personages  saw  him  make  thna  boldly 
towards  them,  there  was  a  flatter. 
«*  Hang  the  fellow  I  **  said  the  Colonel, 
intrenching  himself  in  his  stock,  **  he 
is  coming  here.  Low  and  shocking 
— what  shall  wo  do  ?    Let  na  stroll 
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on. 

But  Richard  threw  himself  In  the 
way  of  the  retreat. 

''Mrs  M'Catchley,**  said  he  xeiy 
gravely,  and  offering  her  his  am, 
''  allow  me  three  words  with  yoo." 

The  poor  widow  looked  yery  much 
discomposed.  Mrs  Pompley  pulled 
her  by  the  sleeve.  Richard  still  stood 
gazing  into  her  face,  wiih  his  arm 
extended.  She  hesitated  a  minute, 
and  then  took  the  arm. 

''  Monstrous  impudent  !'*  cried  the 
Colonel. 

"  Let  Mrs  M'Catchley  alone,  my 
dear,*'  responded  Mrs  Pompley;  ''«Ae 
will  know  how  to  give  him  a  les- 
son!" 

''Madam,"  said  Richard,  as  soom 
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as  he  and  his  I^ompaQioD  were  out  of        "  Ladies  and  GeDtlemen,"  s&id  he, 

bearing,  "  1  nXy  oa  joa  to  do  me  a  "I  bavo  taken  the  libertj  to  invite 

favonr."  yon  once  more  into  this  lent,  in  ordei' 

"  On  me  ?  "  to  ask  yoa  to  a; mpathiae  witti  me, 

"  On  jou,  and  yon    niouc.     Yon  npon  an  occasion  which  took  na  all  a 

bkTO  inflnetice  with  all  those  people,  liitic  by  sarprbe  to-day. 
and  a  word  from  yoa  will  effect  what        "  Of  course,  you  all  know  I  am  a 

I  desire.    Mrs  M'Catchley,"  added  new  man  —  tlio  maker  of  my  own 

Kiehard,  witli  a  solemnity  tbat  waa  fortunes." 

actually  imposing,  "I  flatter  myself        A  great  many  heads  bowed  invol- 

that  yon  tiavo  some  friendship  for  nntarjly.    Tbe  words  were  said  man- 

me,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  folly,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling 

any  other  aoul  in  tliese  grounds— will  of  respect. 

yon  do  me  tbis  favour,  ay  or  no?"  "Probably,    too,"    resumed     Mr 

"  What  is  it,  Mr  Avcncl  ?  "  asked  Avonel,  "  you  may  know  that  I  am 

Mrs  M'Catchley,  much  disturbed,  and  the  son  of  very  honest  tradespeople. 

somewhat  softened — for  gbe  waa  by  I   say    honest,    and    Ibey    are    not 

DO  means  &  woman  without  feeliog ;  ashamed  of  me— I  say  tradespeople, 

indeed,  she  consjderedherseir nervous,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  them.    My 

"Get    all    your   friends— all    the  sister  married  and  settled  at  a  dia- 

company  in  short — to  come  back  into  tauce.     I  took  ber  son  to  educate  and 

the  tent  for  rtfrciibment^^for  any-  bring  np.    Bnt   I  did  not  tell  her 

thing,    I  want  to  say  a  few  wordd  where  he  was,  nor  even  that  I  had 

to  them,"  returned  from  America — I  wished  to 

"Bleaa  Cie  !    Mr  Avenel— a    few  choose  my  own  time  for  that,  when  I 

words !  "    cried    i!ie  widow,    "  hut  could  give  her  the  surprise,  not  only 

that's  Just  what  they  are  all  afraid  of  a  rich  brother,  but  of  a  son  whom  I 

ofl    Yon  tnuat  pardon  nie,  but  you  iutended  to  moke  a  gentleman,  so 

really  can't  ask  people  to  a  dejeani  far  as  manners  and  education   can 

dansant,  and  ihen— scold  'em  1 "  make    one.     Well,    the  poor    dear 

"I'm  not  going  to  Bcold  them,"  woman  has  foand  me  out  sooner  than 

eoid    Mr  Avenel,    very  seriously —  I  expected,  and  turned  the  tables  on 

"Dpon  my  hoiionr,   I'm  not  I     I'm  me  by  giving  me  a  surprise  of  her 

going  to  muke  all  right,  and  I  even  own  invention.     Pray,    forgive  tho 

hope    atleruni'ds  that    the   daiiciDg  confasion  this  little  family  scene  has 

may  go  on— and  that  yoa  will  honour  created;  and  ihongh  lownit  waavery 

tne  again  with  your  hand.    I  leave  laughable  at  the  moment,  and  I  was 

you  to  your  task;  and,  believe  me,  wrong  to  say  otherwise,  yet  I  am 

I'm  not  an  ungrateful  man."     lie  sure  1  don't  judge  ill  of  your  good 

spoke,  and  bowed^not  without  some  hearts  when  I  ask  yon  to  think  what 

4]ignity— and    vanished    within    the  brother  and    sister  must    feel   who 

breakfast  division   of  the    marquee,  parted  from  eacli  other  when  they 

There  he  busied  himself  in  re-collect-  were    boy  and    girl.    To  tne  (and 

ing  the  waiters,  and  directing  tbeni  to  Richai'd  gave  a  great  gulp — for  ha 

rearrange  the  mangled  remains  of  the  felt  that  a  great  gulp  alone  conld 

table    as    they    best    conld.       Mrs  swallow  the  abominnhlo  lie  he  wu 

M'Catchley,  whoso  curiosity  and  in-  about  to  niter) — to  me  this  has  beeO', 

terest   were    aronaed,    eKeculed    her  a  very  happy  occaaiim !      I'm  a  plaia 

commission   with  all  tho  ability  and  man:    no  one  can  take  iU  what  I' v* 

tact  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  in  said.     And,  wishing  that  you  Piay  t» 

less  than  a  quai'tcr  of  an  hour  the  all  as  happy  in  yonr  family  as  I  am 

marquee  wa^  filled— the  corks  flevr—  in  mmc — humbls  though  it  be— I  beg 

the  champagne  bounced  and  sparkled  to  drink  your  very  good  healths  1 " 
— people  drank  in  silence,  munched        There  was  an  univei'siil  npplauu 

fruits    and     cakes,     kept    up    their  when  Richard  sate  down — and  so  well 

courage  with  the  consclons  sense  of  in  his  plain  way  had  he  looked  tho 

numbers,  and  felt  a  great  desire  to  thing,  and  done  the  thing,  that  at 

know  what  was  coming.    Mr  Avenel,  least  half  of  those  present — who  till 

at  the  head  of  tho  table,  suddenly  then  had  certainly  disliked  and  half 

rose-  dcspbedhim — snddenly  felt  that  tlu|{ 
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were  proud  of  hia  acqnaintancc.  For 
howevor  aristocratic  this  conn  try  of 
ours  may  be,  and  however  especially 
aristocratic  be  the  genteeler  classes  in 
provincial  towns  and  coteries — there  Is 
nothing  which  English  folks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  in  their  hearts  so 
respoct  as  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
nothiu<;,  and  owns  it  frankly!  Sir 
Compton  Delaval,  an  old  baronet, 
with  a  pedigree  as  long  as  a  Welsh- 
man's, who  had  been  relactantly  de- 
coyed to  the  feast  by  his  three  un- 
married daughters— not  one  of  whom, 
however,  had  hitherto  condescended 
even  to  bow  to  the  host — now  rose. 
It  was  his  right — he  was  the  tirst 
person  there  in  rank  and  station. 

^^  Ladies  and  (lentlemen,"  quoth  Sir 
Compton  Delaval,  **  I  am  sure  that 
I  express  the  feelings  of  all  present 
when  1  say  that  we  have  heard  with 
great  delight  and  admiration  the 
words  addressed  to  us  by  our  ex- 
cellent host,  f  Applause.)  And  if  any 
of  us,  in  what  Mr  Avenel  describes 
justly  as  the  surprise  of  the  moment, 
were  betrayed  into  an  uuseemly  merri- 
miMit  at — at — (the  Dean's  lady  whis- 
pered *  some  of  the')— some  of  the — 
some  of  the*'— repeated  Sir  Compton, 
puzzled,  and  coming  to  a  dead  lock — 
0  boliest  sentiments,'  whispered  the 
l)eau\s  lady) — "ay,  some  of  the  holiest 
sentiments  in  our  nature— I  beg  him 
to  accept  our  sincerest  apologies.  I 
can  only  say,  for  my  part«  that  1  am 
proud  to  rank  Mr  Avenel  amongst 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  (here 
Sir  Compton  gave  a  sounding  thump 
on  the  table,)  and  to  thank  him  for 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  entertain- 
ments it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
witness.  If  he  won  his  fortune 
honest Iv,  he  knows  how  to  spend  it 
noblv!" 

>Vhiz  went  a  fresh  bottle  of  cham- 
pagno. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public 
spt^aking,  but  I  could  not  repress 
my  sentiment*.  And  I've  now  only 
to  pri)|)ose  to  you  the  health  of  oar 
ho.«t,  Richard  Avenel,  Ks<|nire:  and 
to  Couple  with  that  the  health  of  his 
— very  interesting  sister,  and  long  life 
t<»  them  both !" 

The  sentence  wa-*  half  drowned  in 
enthusiastic  plaudits,  and  in  three 
cheers  for  Uiehnrd  Avenel,  Ks«iuire, 
and  his  very  interesting  sister. 


*^  I'm  a  cursed  hambag,  **  thoogkt 
Richard  Avenel,  aa  be  wiped  hit  fore- 
head ;  '*but  the  world  w  such  a  hnm- 
bugl" 

Then  be  glanced  towards  Mrs 
M'Catchley,  and,  to  his  mat  satis- 
faction, saw  Mrs  M^Catcnlcy  wiping 
her  eyes. 

Now,  though  the  fair  widow  might 
certainly  hare  contemplated  the  pro- 
bability'of  accepting  Mr  Avenel  as  a 
husband,  she  had  never  before  felt 
the  least  bit  in  love  with  him ;  and 
now  she  did.  There  is  something  in 
courage  and  candour— at  a  word,  in 
manliness — that  all  women,  the  most 
worldly,  do  admire  in  men ;  and  Rich- 
ard Avenel,  humbug  though  his  con- 
science said  he  was,  seemed  to  Mrs 
M'Catchley  like  a  hero. 

The  host  saw  his  triumph.  ^*  Novr 
for  another  dance  I "  said  he^  gaily ; 
and  he  was  about  to  offer  his  hand 
to  Mrs  M'Catchley,  when  Sir  Compton 
Delaval,  seizing  it,  and  giving  it  a 
hearty  shake,  cried,  ^^  You  have  not 
yet  danced  with  my  eldest  daaghter ; 
so,  if  you  won't  ask  her,  trhy,  I  must 
offer  her  to  yon  as  your  partner. 
Here— Sarah." 

Miss  Sarah  Delaval,  who  was  five 
feet  eight,  and  as  stately  as  she  was 
tall,  bowed  her  head  graciooslv ;  and 
Mr  Avenel,  before  he  knew  when  be 
was,  found  her  leaning  on  bis  ann. 
But  as  he  passed  into  the  next  divi- 
sion of  the  tent,  he  had  to  mn  tlia 
gauntlet  of  all  the  gentlemen,  who 
thronged  round  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  Their  warm  English  hearts 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  they  had  so 
repaired  the  sin  of  theur  previous 
haughtiness  and  mockery.  Richard 
Avenel  might  then  have  safeljr  in- 
troiluced  his  sister — gown,  kerchief, 
thick  shoes  and  all — to  the  crowd; 
but  he  had  no  such  thought.  He 
thanked  heaven  devoutly  that  she 
was  safely  under  lock  and  key. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  dance  that 
he  could  secnre  Mrs  Ai'Catchlej^shand, 
and  then  it  was  twilight.  The  caniagea 
were  at  the  door,  but  no  one  yet 
thought  of  going.  People  were  really 
enjoying  themselves.  Mr  Avenel  had 
had  time,  in  the  interim,  to  mature  all 
his  plans  for  completing  and  con- 
summating that  triumph  which  his 
tact  and  pluck  had  drawn  from  hia 
momentary  disgrace.    Excited  aa  be 
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was  with  nine  and  suppressed  pasBion, 
he  had  yet  the  sense  to  fool  (hat,  when 
all  the  halo  (bat  now  eiurouiKied  liim 
had  evaporviK^d,  and  Mrs  M'Calchlcy 
waa  redelivered  op  to  ihe  Pompieya, 
whom  he  tiAt,  to  be  the  la^tt  peraous 
hU  interest  could  denire  for  her 
advisers— I  lie  tbouKht  of  his  low  ro- 
latiODB  woidd  retum  wiili  calm  re- 
flection. Kow  was  the  time.  The  iron 
was  hot — now  was  the  time  to  strUte 
it,  and  forge  the  enduring  chain. 

As  be  led  Mrd  ll'Catchley  after  the 
dance,  into  the  lawn,  he  therefore  suid 
tenderly — 

"  How  shall  t  (bank  you  for  the 
favour  yon  have  done  me?" 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs  M'Catchley  warm- 
ly, "  it  waa  uo  favour— aod  I  aiu  ao 
glad  "—She  stopped. 

"  You're  not  aibamed  of  me,  then, 
in  spite  of  what  has  h^jpened?" 

"  Ashamed  of  yon !  ^Vhy,  I  should 
be  30  prond  of  you,  if  I  were— "' 

"  Finish  the  sentOQce,  and  say — 
'  jour  wife !  '—there  it  is  oitt.  My  dear 
madam,  I  am  rich,  a£  yon  know ;  I 
love  yon  very  heartily.  With  your 
help,  I  tbiuk  1  can  make  a  figure  in  a 
larger  world  than  this ;  aud  that 
whatever  my  father,  my  grandson 
at  least  will  be— But  it  is  time  enough 
to  speak  <if  him.  What  say  yoii? 
—you  turn  away.  I'il  not  tease  you 
—it  is  not  my  way.  1  said  before, 
ay  or  no ;  and  your  kindness  so  em- 
boldens me  thai  I  say  it  again— ay 
or  no  ?  " 

"But  you  take  me  so  nuawarca — 
BO — so — Lord,  my  dear  Mr  AvencI ; 
you  are  so  hssly— I— I— ."  And  ihe 
widow  actually  blushed,  and  was 
genuinely  bashful. 

"  Those  horrid  I'ompleva  I "  thooght 
Richard,  as  he  saw  (he  Colonel  bus- 
tling up  wi(h  JJrs  MCa(chley'fl  cloak 
on  his  arm. 

"  I  press  for  your  answer,"  conti- 
nncd  the  auitor,  speaking  very  fast, 
'■  I  shall  leave  this  place  to-morrow, 
if  you  will  not  give  it." 

"  Ifcave  this  place — leave  me?" 

"  Then  you  will  be  mine ! " 

"Ah,  Mr  Avenell"  said  the  widow, 
languidly,  and  leaving  her  band  in 
his;  "  who  can  resist  yon?" 

Up  came  Colonel  Pompley ;  Richard 
took  the  sliawl:  "No  hurry  for  that 
now,  Colonel— Mrs  M-Catdiley  feels 
already  at  home  here." 
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Ten  minniea  afterwards,  RMiard 
Avenel  so  contrived  that  it  wae 
known  by  (he  whole  company  that 
[heir  host  was  accepted  by  the  IIoo- 
onrable  Mrs  M'Caicbiey.  And  everr 
one  said,  "He  is  a  very  clever  man, 
and  a  very  good  fellow,"  except  Ihe 
PomplejB— and  the  Pompleya  w«b 
frantic.  Mr  Richard  Aveuel  had 
forced  his  way  into  the  aristocracy  of 
the  coontry.  The  husband  of  an 
Honourable — connected  with  peers ! 

"  He  will  stand  for  onr  city- Vul- 
garian !"  cried  the  Colonel. 

"  And  his  wife  will  walk  out  before 
me,"  cried  the  Colonel's  lady — "  nasty 
woman!"  And  she  burst  into  tears. 
The  guests  were  gone ;  and  Richard 
had  DOW  leisure  to  consider  what 
course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  his 
sister  and  her  son. 

His  victory  over  his  guests  had  in 
much  softened  hid  heart  towards  hia 
relations ;  but  he  still  felt  bitterly 
aggrieved  at  Mrs  FairQeld's  unseason- 
able intrusion,  and  his  pride  was 
greatly  chafed  by  the  boldness  of 
Leonard.  Ue  had  no  idea  of  any 
man  whom  he  had  served,  or  meaiit 
to  serve,  having  a  will  of  his  own — 
having  a  single  thought  in  opposition 
to  his  pleasure.  He  began,  too,  t» 
feel  that  words  had  passed  between 
him  and  Leonard  wluch  coold  not  be 
well  forgotten  by  either,  and  would 
render  their  close  connection  less 
pleasant  ihau  heretofore.  He,  the 
great  Richard  Avenel,  beg  pardon  of 
Mrs  Fairfield,  the  washerwoman  I 
No;  she  and  Leonard  must  beg  bis. 
"That  must  be  the  first  step,"  said 
Richard  Avenel ;  "  acid  1  suppose 
they  have  come  to  their  senses." 
With  that  expectation,  lie  unlocked 
the  door  of  his  parlour,  and  foond  him- 
self in  complete  solitude.  The  moon, 
lately  risen,  shone  full  into  (he  room, 
and  lit  up  every'  corner.  He  stared 
round,  bewildered  —  the  birds  bad 
Sown.  "Bidlheygothrough  the  key- 
hole?" said  Mr  Avenel.  "Ha!  I  sea  I 
—the  window  is  open  ! "  The  window 
reached  to  the  ground.  Mr  Avenel,  . 
in  his  excitement,  had  forgotten  that 
easy  mode  of  egress. 

"  Weil,"  said  he,  throwing  himself 
into  bis  easy-cbair,  "  I  suppose  1 
shall  soon  hear  from  them  ;  '*  they'll 
be  wanting  my  money  fast  enough,  I 
fancy."     His  eye  caught  eight  of  A  • 
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letter,  unsealed,  lying  on  the  table. 
He  opened  it,  and  saw  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  £50 — the  widow^s forty- 
five  country  notes,  and  a  new  note. 
Bank  of  England,  that  he  had  lately 
given  to  Leonard.  With  the  money 
were  these  lines,  written  in  Leonard's 
bold,  clear  writing,  though  a  word  or 
two  here  and  there  showed  that  the 
hand  had  trembled — 

*^  I  thank  yon  for  all  yon  have  done 
to  one  whom  you  regarded  as  the 
object  of  charity.  My  mother  and  I 
forgive  what  has  passed.    I  depart 


[June, 


with  her.    Ton  bade  me  make  mj 
choice,  and  I  hare  made  it. 

*^  Leonard  Faibfibij>.'* 

The  paper  dropped  from  Richard*8 
hand,  and  he  remained  mate  and  re* 
morsefnl  for  a  moment.  He  soon  felt, 
however,  that  he  had  so  help  for  it 
bat  working  himself  up  into  a  race. 
«'  Of  all  people  in  the  world,**  crM 
Richard,  stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor, 
'*  there  are  none  so  disagreeable.  Inso- 
lent, and  ungrateful  as  poor  lelmtioiw. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  them !  ** 


OUR  COMMERCIAL  AND  MAMUFACTURUfO  PROSPBVITT. 
TO  THB   KDITOR   OP  BLACK WOOU*»  MAUAZINB. 


Sir, — Tlierc  is  nothing  so  greatly 
•to  be  desired  at  the  present  moment 
as  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
British  people.  The  careful  and  wise 
physician,  who  has  been  tempted  to 
resort  to  a  new  mode  of  treating  the 
•disease  of  his  patient,  is  to  be  found 
at  his  bed  -  side,  watching  every 
•eymptom  produced,  testing  from  time 
to  time  the  strength  of  the  current  of 
fife,  and  guarding  himself,  by  every 
available  means,  against  being  led 
away  by  those  treacherous  efforts  of 
the  vital  principle  within  to  main- 
tain its  hold  npon  the  flesh,  which 
arc  not  nnfrequently  the  precursors 
^of  dissolution.  And  thus  the  states- 
man ought  to  act,  who  has  submitted 
the  interests  of  an  entire  community 
to  the  untried  operation  of  a  great 
experiment.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  a 
•man  to  carry  his  ob8er\'ations  below 
the  mere  surface  of  society ;  to  test 
practically  the  condition  of  every 
class  ;  to  throw  aside  that  hncknoyed 
and  deceitful  evidence,  which  gives 
-only  great  national  results ;  and  to 
ascertain,  if  ])ossibte,  whether  the 
show,  wliidi  may  exist,  of  ]u*esent 
health  and  vigour,  is  not  bought  by 
the  sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  the 
-community,  whose  prostration  will 
ultimnti'Iy  endanger  tlic  .««tability  of 
the  wh<»le.  Sncli.  however,  is  not  the 
wholesome  practice  of  the  political 
iloctors  of  the  present  day.  They 
have  prescribed;  and,  whether  he 
jviii   or  nut,    they  insist    that    the 
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patient  is  doing  wdl.  If  any  par* 
ticnlar  portion  of  the  oommnnitjr, 
which  compose  the  patient,  remark 
that  they  are  saffering  Arom  the 
effect  of  the  prescription,  they  are 
assured  that  their  case  Is  only  a 
temporary  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  And  if  other  iroportaat  danea 
join  to  swell  the  cry  of  eomplaiDt, 
they  are  coolly  aseared,  tliat  tiieir 
representations  are  altogether  at  lasne 
with  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  are  therefore  lUmlona; 
that  the  importa  and  exports  liaTe 
increased;  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  a  surplnt ;  thai,  there- 
fore, they  are  most  nnreaaonable  and 
benighted  people;  and  finally,  as  a 
clenching  fact,  to  be  admittJed  hy 
every  one,  they  are  told  that  the 
manufacturing  and  commerefad  in- 
terests never  before  enjoyed  a  eondi- 
tion  of  more  plethoric  proeperitj. 

I  propose,  sir,  with  all  deference  to 
these  doctors,  to  dispnCe  tlie  fact  of 
the  healthy  state  of  the  msnnftictttr-. 
ing  and  commercial  interests,  which 
seem  to  engross  so  comnletely  the 
sympathies  and  care  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall,  as  oo  a 
former  occasion,  take  my  evidence 
from  documents  received  as  aothorita* 
tivo  amonffst  tlicmsclves,  vis.,  the 
periodical  Trades  Circulars,  and  ftpm 
such  other  correct  data  as  can  he 
derived  from  communications  with 
practical  and  well-informed  parties. 
I^st  it  should  be  said  that  I  am  tak- 
ing undue  advantage  of  the  depression 
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exlstingatpresentinlheeottonmanu-  tion.    I  would  particalarlj' direct  at- 

factaring  busiueas,  canscd  in  part  hy  tention  lo  it,  us  bcaiing  npon  ttia 

the  decline  in  tbe  pric«  of  the  raw  redaction  which  has  taken  place  in 

materia),  I  ahall  give  Ihe  reporta  of  the  consumption   of  another  article 

ttco  montlis,  during   the   formei"  of  — coffee — which    in  tlie    first    three 

wbicb  prices  were  advandng.    It  \a  montbsoftbisyear  has  been  5,200,000 

bat  fair  to  do  so ;  and  the  truth  is  all  lb.  against  5,700,000  lb.  in  tlio  aama 

that  we  aim  at.     Without  further  months  of  1850,  showing  a  decrease 

preface,    therefore,    I    take    np   Iho  of  500,000  lb.    The  Chancellor  of  tbe 

Circular  of  Messrs  T.  and  H>  Little-  Bxcbeqaer  attributes  this  "apparent" 

dale  and  Co.,  the  extensive  brokers  decrease,  as  ho  considers  It,  to  an 

of  Liverpool,  dated  April  4lli.    Two  c:ctended  adulteration  willi  chicory, 

of  the    most    important  articles  of  and  asgnres  us  that  we  are  now  coa- 

consnmption  in  this  conntrr — espe-  enming  more  of  tbe  mixed  aiticle 

dally   as    bearing    npon    tbe    social  called    eoffcs    than    at    any    former 

position  of  our  population — are  angar  period  in  our  history.     But  peoplo 

and  coffee.    We  have  already  been  generally  sweeten  this  bcTerage  with 

legislating  to  promote  tbe  increased  sugar;  and  the  falling  off  in  the  con> 

consumption  of  the  former,  by  with-  sumption  of  that  article  is  not  quite 

drawing  the  protection  given  to  tbe  in  keeping  with  tlie  assumption  of  an 

colonial  grower,  and  admitting  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coffee, 

prodnce  of  foreign  slave  labour  on  adulterated  or  not.     Moreover,  the 

more  favourable  terras.     How,  then,  resort  of  a  large  portion  of  oar  popn- 

does  tbe  consumption  of  saga r  this  lation  toan  articleoffooddeteriorated 

year  bear  out  tbe  assertions  made  to  as  described.  Is  not  a  very  aatisbe- 

ns  by  the  Free-Tradors,  that  the  conn-  tory  proof  of  their  prosperoos  condi- 
tion. It  is  notorious  how  sensitive 
the  palates  of  a  well-fed  and  well- 

„,    ,        ,    ,        „  paid  population  become.    Lctnspro- 

"SooAE.-We  hive  had  anoth«  un-  Jeed,  however,  to  examine  the  state 

r„!?l  J^'n^i.  hJ^^^r-^L^rt  Z™  "f  <»"■  '""'"'ta  for  raw  materials.    Of 

holders  irencraliy   nuTG  reiraLncd    rrom  ..         ..  ,       -,,  -.,           -, ....   ,  , 

pre..!.,  Ibtir    ..otk,  on    lb.    m.rk.l,  "»  '*"'•  "»  M™"  litUl"!"!"  "■ 

price!  hlTe  declineii   la.  per  cwt.     Tha  mark — 

conntrr   deramd    haa    been    eKtremely  •■T!ie  prcceiiing  monthbasbspn  marked 

'■miWd,  being  almost  oonflped  to  daily  i,j  a  want  of  denisud  for  all  raw  aud 

'  '    "  "°  thrown  silks,  not  known  Tor  many  yeir« 


r  wholesale  dealei 
have  in  consequence  purchased  very 
Hpariugly — indtii  Ihtit  it  a  ijeaeral  mmt 
of  confiatnce  frrr/idiiiij  all  oar  markrtii, 
Khic\  it  it  difftuit  to  ateount  for.  The 
arriralsofEugBr  during  the  month  hate 
been  large,  chieHy  from  the  East  and 
South  America,  and  the  total  defidenoy 


of  clock    : 

25,0( 


tha    < 


previous  al  Ih'a  aeason  of  the  year,  parti* 
cularly  ai  importcrB  and  deajcr^  liarfl 
evinced  a  disposition  (ct  meet  tbe  wishes 
of  the  trade. 

"Amongst  tbe  eauaanof  the  depreasioiFi 
tkere  ka»  beiH  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
afaelareri  to  ttU  their  good;  and  a 


eountry  U  now  only  eomderabfefaaiM  off  i*  the  tr^lation 

Trade  IB  equaUy  depreajed  „/„«.  a^rf  ^„a»/&«Mr«i  fi/fa." 

on  Ibe  Continent— Ihey  taking  their  tone  .     ,    „  .      . 

from  the  proapecta  in  this  country— and  ^  smiilflr  account  Is  given  of  another 

the  demand  for  foreign  sugar  has  been  important  raw  material— wool  ;— 
unuBually  limited.    The  consumption  for         ..  ti,^^  lu^,  b«(,„  b^t  few  tt 

the  moath  baa  rather  . n creased,  I hongh  f„  wool  iince  the  pnblio  «.leH;aaJ  though   ■ 

the  three  months  show  a  falling  off  of  prices  have  remained  stationary,  there  ia 

2000  tons,  llie  quantity  duty  paid  so  fir  ^,m^  disposition  on  the  part  of  m       " 

this  yearbemg5r,000  tons  agW  59,000.  tnrers  to  pnr.hase,  owing  to  tbe  i 

Molwaee  have  also  partio.pated   in  the  demand  for  their  goods,  which  have  cou- 

pneral  flatnesa,  and  lower  pr.MS  have  gjderably  aceumulated  for  the  laet  two 

been  accepted,  particularly  for  the  com-  months 

Dion  deacrlplionB."  ,  '         ,  ,  ,    , 

I  append  the  summmg  np  of  tliia 

Thiswasccrtaiolynota  veryfavonr-  story  of  depression  and  sufToriag: — 
able  state  of  things,  and  argued  little        "  Gbubiiii.    Rkhabks.— We    regrol 

in   favour   of   a    greater    conanming  »gjin  having  to  repeat  the  aaiuo  unvary- 

power  existing  amongst  oar  popula-  jng  tale  of  dnlr-  -  "    ' 
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ket**,  bat  Hldom  ha$  $uek  a  ttaie  o/tkiugi 
cvhttHued  vlth  80  lUtU  chancft  for  three 
tuoHtki  in  iMCceuion,  at  kaa  been  tk4  ease 
for  the  first  quarter  of  *5\.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  total  want  of 
animation,  there  is  a  moderate  oonsamp- 
tire  demand  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
light  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  would 
warrant  the  expectation  of  relief  to  im- 
porters ere  long. 

''  It  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  sonnd 
position  of  prod  nee,  as  regards  prices,  to 
see  how  little  decline,  comparatireW,  has 
taken  place  throughout  this  long  suspen- 
sion ;— with  the  exception  of  inditfo, 
which  had  been  preriously  driTen  up  Is. 
per  lb.  by  speculation,  and  has  now  lost 
nearly  the  same;  and  «M<;<]r,  partly  from 
the  same  cause,  but  more  from  the  depres- 
sion existing  amongst  the  refiners,  attri- 
buted in  some  degree  to  the  increased 
competition  of  Dutch  refined  sugar,  and 
the  country  grocer j«  working  off  their 
previously  heavy  stocks  of  raw  sugar 
— the  value  of  most  articles  remain  without 
material  change — say  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
tea,  saltpetre,  oil  seeds,  ivory,  kips,  spices, 
spirits,  and  other  minor  articles. 

**  Coffee  forms  another  exception;  but 
when  the  largely  increased  estimates  of 
supply,  the  long  suspense  of  the  Dndget, 
and  the  diminished  consumption  from  the 
amount  of  unheird-of  trash  now  used  in 
adulteration  are  considered,  the  surprise 
is  that  the  decline  has  not  been  greater. 

"  We  tlo  nfitf  hoverer,  befiere  that  the 
eonntrtf  at  far»je  it  by  any  Meant  in  to 
jtrofperoUM  a  coHditloH  at  generally  tup' 
jfosed —and  hence  this  protracted  depret- 
ition.  To  tay  nothing  of  the  agricultural 
and  f hipping  interettt — notorioutly  bad — 
thf're  it  frarC'fy  one  article  of  imffOH 
tf4i>A  givff  a  profit  to  the  importer  at  tht 
prfteut  moment.  And  even  amongst  the 
different  classes  of  manufacturers,  com- 
plaints are  very  general — the  silk  men 
cannot  get  rid  of  their  stocks — in  the 
woollen  districts  short  time  is  being  par- 
tially reported  to,  to  reduce  the  discre- 
pancy between  the  relative  value  of  wool 
and    vam«(.      .\t   Manchester  the  home 

m 

trade  continues  dull ;  and  though  the 
export  of  calicoes  and  yarns  show  a  great 
excess  over  1 850 — as  Messrs  Du  Fay  and 
Co.  justly  observe  —  *  quantity  alone  it 

hut 


oountry  be  nid  to  be  prospcnu,  tad 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  thai  oar 
produce  markete  shoald  feel  Um  efteil  "* 

In  their  May  Circnlar,  IfMsra 
Littledale  remark,  with  respect  to  the 
article  of  sugar: — 

**  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the 
demand  for  all  deecriptiom  of  logar  wai 
ezoeediegly  limited,  and  it  was  almoal 
impossible  to  effect  sales  at  aoytiiiiif 
approaching  to  a  market  rahie;  bat  wa 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  be 
able  to  quote  a  decided  impiovemoat  !■ 
the  demand,  and  the  grocen  slww  a  dis- 
position to  get  into  stock  at  the  presoBl 
moderate  rate." 


II H  infallible  tett  of  the  protperity  of     disposition 
t'ur  ejfu^rt  trade^  as  many  a  pound 


yam  ami  many  a  yard  of  cloth  exported 
thir*  year  has  not  left  any  profit  either  to 
the  maker  or  sender,  while  our  printers, 
dyers  &nd  finishers  have  been  loud  in 
tlioir  complaints  about  want  of  employ- 
mout.*  The  iron  trade,  too,  has  long 
been  in  a  most  tlepressed  state.  With 
all  these  adverse  features^  how  caa  the 


They  add,  *^Tho  coiuaiiiption  i« 
going  on  steadily ;  and  the  Modk  m  ike 
country  is  estmtUed  at  25,000  Um$  fat 
than  this  time  last  year.^  I  need 
scarcely  apologise  for  directing  ftlten- 
tion  to  the  paragraph  which  I  haTe 
marked  in  italics.  The  decrease  of 
stock  spoken  of  may  have  had  quite 
as  much  to  do  with  the  reported  in- 
crease of  demand  as  any  real  incieaee 
of  the  actual  consumption,  Sagar  lias 
been,  evidently,  an  article  of  tolerably 
safe  investment  for  the  capitalist. 
Besides,  the  three  preceding  moatha 
had  exhibited  a  uecreaaea  deoiand 
from  the  trade;  and  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  retailers,  previously  large* 
and  becoming  exhausted,  would  hasfe 
to  be  replenished.  Moreover,  the 
approach  of  the  fruit  season  invari* 
ably  affects  the  demand  tot  sngar. 

With  respect  to  the  article  of  sdSk, 
Messrs  Littledale  do  little  more  tlian 
repeat  their  remarks  of  the  preceding 
month.    They  say  :— 

<<The  considerable  trmasaetloes  alladcd 
to  in  our  eirenlar  of  the  91st  aHim^ 
which  had  taken  place  in  CUaa  sQhi  al 
a  redaction  of  Is.  Od.  per  lb.,  aad  ie 
Italians  of  3b.  to  9s.  per  lb.,  aad  olhars 
in  the  same  proportion,  led  as  to  boft 
that  trade  was  about  to  resane  a  ■ore 
healthy  state,  baring  been  so  noA  do- 
pressed  since  the  coBuaeaeweat  of  tlw 
year ;  but  we  regret  there  is  stiff  litllo 
to  porchasc  sbowa 
of    mannfacturers,  «4o  ar*  mnakU 


a  Hr   the 
fo  iyfms 


of  their  aecnmnlatM  ttoeks  tf  ^^_ 

turtd  goods  for  CA«  spring  trams  ;  aed^thiB 
has  induced  several  of  tho  ptiaeipal 
minufacturers  and  throwsters  to  rsaoit 
to  short  time  in  Maeclesfleld,  OoegloiQat 
and  other  places.  Oar  export  trade  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  priees  are  alii 
depressed  both  for  raw  and  Ihrewaf''^ ' 
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Of  »ilk  iDcuU,  kDiMK,  and  fiuski —  Littledalc'a  Circnlar,    however,    the 

rather  important  nnterial?,  as  com-  slight    improvemotit  in  tho  demand 

posing  a  portion  of  the  wear  of  the  for  colonial  produce,   to  which  thej 

hambler  classes  of  our  population,  refer,  has  almost  entirely  disappear- 

and  a.  great  part  of  onr  exports  of  cd.    Sugar,  indeed,  has  maintained 

mised  fabrics— tbey  state :—  itself,  for  both  the  reasons  mentioned 

"The  Bnpplj  haa   been  Urge  for  the  above— viz„    the    small   stock,   and 

last  six  weeks,  and  prices  ha™  declined  ^^^  approach  of  the  principal  season 

3d.  per  lb.  on  gum  Waste,  and  Id.  to  IJd.  of   Consumption.      With    respect   to 

per  lb.  on  tnubbs  and  hasks,  in  eoat-  Other  articles,  I  qaoto  the  report  of 

ga/Hdo/tktekttk  ^tvn  taexjioriiicioiu  0/  the  writer  of  the  city  article  in  the 

j/onw  toFranet  aiU  Grrmang,  uhie/i  had  London  Timtt  of  lOth  May  : — 
«o  muck  atiuttd  At  «iiii(ifr»  for  Ihe  (art         .■  «  ~.      ■  .      .,,.  ,.   ,    . 

«m/«  moMh."  Coff^"  ^^  "">'  "i""  "'T  '■"'«  In- 

110117,  Knd  priees  have  igiin  declined  : 

Of  icoof  they  remark  that  "the  mar-  pUntation   Ceylon    his    fallen    Is.  6d., 

ket  remains  qniet,  and  business  gene-  while  natire  U  full;  Is.  lower.    Mocha 

rally   contracted."      I    append   their  also  shows   a  reduction  of  3s.,  and  oiber 

"  General  Remarka,"  which,  although  dpscripliona  of  foreign   are   dall.    Rice 

in  a  trifling  degree  more  encouraging  eonlinnes  eilremelj  depreased,  and  a]] 

than  those  contained  in   their  April  ?''*  quantities  offered   have  been  Uken 

Circolar.  given  above,  are  anything  '^    Sallpelre   has  fillen   6d.  per   c*t. 

hilt  BBtisfaetorv  —  The  spice  market  oonlinneB  rather  qotel, 

but  satistactory .—  ^^^^  considerable  sales  are  adverUsed  for 

"  We  are  happy  to  report  n  somewhat  "»»'  weak.  In  tea,  bueincsi  haa  been 
more  cheerful  feeling  in  oar  colonial  mar-  ™Di«wha«  checked  by  ihe  arrival  of 
kels.as  well  asamoreeiteasivebnsineBB,  several  vessels,  the  cargoes  of  which 
particularly  in  aogsr,  which,  after  five  l"™  no'  J"'  heen  pnt  npop  the  inartel, 
months'  dolness,  has  come  into  aetive  ■""'  ^^  dealers  look  forward  to  these 
demand,  and  will,  in  all  probabilitv,  con-  '"  ^^  P"=»»  I'"''  »*>"«  time  t»  eome. 
tinne  so  for  some  time.  Indigo,  too,  has  Common  eongoa  is  atiU  quoted  at  Is. 
rallied,  and  regained  part  of  its  derlina.  P*'  ^^-  At  the  pablio  sale  of  Taesda; 
The  Hnal  settlement  of  the  Chaneellor^  »'"'"'  one-foorth  of  the  qnantit;  pat  np 
Budget  haa  imparted  more  oonfidenee  to  *■•"""•  huyers.  There  was  not  any  par- 
coffee,  and  the  morp  ;;eneml  adoption  tienlar  spirit  apparent  in  tho  bidding*, 
of  grinding  the  beny  at  home,  instead  of  ""  '"T  alteration  from  previous  prioos." 
purchasing  the  mixed  trash  from  the  The  dulneSS  in  the  Liverpool 
grocers,  may  tend  greatly  to  mcrease  the  market  is  eoually  great, 
consumption  of  the  article,  while  it  is  the  g^  jhe  cotton- manufacturing  bnsi- 
only  sure  means  of  chocking  Ihe  present  new  —  rnirplv  it  will  hn  boIH  th.t 
shameful  system  of  adulleralion.  The  "!f^,  .f^^'^V  J'  !^  .v  |.  '  1 
equalisation  of  the  duty  has  product  ^**  stronghold  Of  the  Free-tTSde 
f<„,,p<,ralirds  little  eCTect :  colonial  has  f^J  "««»  "^  nn  exception  to  the 
declined  3s.  to  Sa.,  and  foreign  advanced  general  rale,  aotwithatanding  the 
3s.  per  cwt.  As  to  its  preventing  the  donbls  upon  (he  subject  espressed 
frnud  intended  is  ridiootons.  so  long  as  by  Messrs  Dn  Fay  and  Co.  in  their 
the  adulteratingarllcle  can  hehad  at  Id.  April  Circuiar.  lathe  first  ]iiace, 
to  l}d.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  eheapeat  class  however,  I  may  remark  that  the 
of  coffee,  duty  paid,  costs  6d.  in  an  nn-  members  Of  the  firm  in  qnestion 
roasted  state.  The  reports  from  lit  eot-  »re  thoroogb  Free-Traders.  doing  a 
fuH,  vocilfn,  lid  ;!t  dttmeu  fhe^  a  ,1,™  g^p^^t  business  to  the  Germau 
,hpr»>cdtrad^:  theformer  no  doob  ,  ,n  ^J  other  Continental  markeU,  from 
po^:  o"f^T,  CO  "n'mik  ."""""'""  ^^^^,  '^«  ^^ave  been  drawing  a  conai- 
"^  derable  portion  of  our  grain  sripplies. 

Ishallnot  sayawordraore  in  com-  I  may  add  that,  in  their  Circular 
ment  npon  this  extract  than  to  state  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the 
that,  with  respect  to  indigo,  (a  very  pre-sent  year,  they  indulged  in  the 
important  dyeing  malerinl,  which  la  mostUvely  anticipations  of  a  pro^per- 
rcported  to  have  rallied  since  the  ous  business  tn  come.  I  need  not, 
previous  month,)  their  closing  remark  however,  confine  myself  to  the  evi- 
ls, that  "the  market  contluues  very  dence  of  Messrs  Dq  Fay  and  Co.  npoa 
dnil."  the  condition  of  tho  cotton-nannfac- 

Since  the  publication  of  Messrs  luring  interest,  tas  I  have  before  me 
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abaadant  confirmatorj  evidence  in 
the  circalars  of  other  eminent  mer- 
cantile honses.  Take  the  following 
from  the  highly  respectable  firm  of 
Messrs  M^Nair,  Greenhow,  and  Irvine, 
dated  *^  Manchester,  M<irdi  Sisi, 
1851 :  "— 

'*  March,  which  is  generally  looked 
forward  to  in  this  district  as  a  period 
when  great  activity  ought  to  prcTail, 
has  this  year  cerUinly  failed  in  sustaining 
its  ordinary  reputation.  Much  akin  to 
the  changes  connected  with  the  seasons, 
the  old  landmarks,  tn  a  buiine$t  point  of 
nVr,  vouid  appear  to  be  pauintj  afcajf. 
Great  social  and  eominercial  changes  in 
this  country,  in  the  abstract,  readily  and 
easilv  account  fur  this, 

**  ^he  improved  feeling  indicated  in 
our  last  Circular  was  but  of  momcutary 
duration.  With  the  supplies  which  had 
been  then  secured,  a  gradual  cessation  of 
operations,  consequent  upon  the  declining 
state  of  the  cotton  market,  immediately 
took  place,  acquiring  greater  force  and 
confirmation,  and  accompanied  with  a 
material  fall  in  the  value  of  both  goods 
and  yams,  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  intelligence  from  the  United 
States,  indicating  a  rise  in  cotton,  had 
the  effect  of  causing  considerable  transac- 
tions to  be  entered  into,  in  yams  and 
goods  for  Germany,  Italy,  India,  China, 
and  some  other  Kastera  as  well  as  Sonth 
American  and  West  Indian  markets. 
The  accounts  by  the  last  *  overland  mail ' 
being  also  of  a  more  satisfkctory  charac- 
ter, tended  to  increase  operations,  and  to 
impart  a  degree  of  greater  confidence  to 
the  market  generally.  The  consequence 
has  been  the  recovery  of  the  decline  in 
prices  which  had  previously  taken  place, 
and  the  rates  now  ruling  are  much  about 
what  they  were  a  month  ago— if  certain 
descriptions  be  excepted." 

Before  completing  the  qnotaHon, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  briefly  to 
two  portions  of  the  above.  "  The 
old  landmarks  of  trade  are  passing 
away!'*  Yes,  we  have  thrown  the 
manufactnrer  into  increased  depen- 
dence npon  foreign  markets,  whilst 
we  have  limited  proportionally  the 
home  demand ;  and  hence  he  is 
continnally  at  sea,  both  with  respect 
to  the  quantities  and  qualities  of 
the  goods  which  it  is  prndent  in 
him  to  produce.  As  Messrs  M*Xair 
remark,  in  another  portion  of  their 
Circular,  of  one  description  of  cloth — 
and  the  remark  is  applicable  gene- 
rally— ''  Great  inegnlarity  of  prices 


prevails ;  ihe  wamtad  or  moi  wamUd 
fabric  deUrmudng  the  vaitte.^*  Ocoft- 
sionally  we  hear,  as  in  the  second 
paragraph,  of  increased  confldenoe 
pervading  the  entire  mannfactnro; 
bnt  then  it  is  caused  solely  by  some 
intelligence  received  indicative  of  a 
rise  in  the  raw  material,  by  which 
buyers  are  induced  to  make  a  speca- 
lative  increase  in  their  stocks,  or  bj 
favourable  news  from  some  distant 
market  giving  a  temporary  impolse  to 
business.  Messrs  M^Naircondadie: — 

**  Though  the  trannotions  indicated 
have  imparted  mneh  greater  eonfideBO* 
generally,  the  market  i$/ar  from  bdmg 
•atitfadory,  Complaiati  to  this  eflbet 
are  very  frequent,  and  deUrmimed  retal- 
iations in  favour  of  t^mcing  tks  prodmC' 
tion  of  clith  of  certain  deteripttoMs  art 
becoming  general  on  the  pari  of  maniac 
turers,  who  assign,  with  reason,  their 
inability  to  render  their  manufaetm^e 
remuneratiee.  Vitality  is  ncanted ;  and 
the  absence  of  anything  approaching  to 
a  demand  for  the  country  ttrtde  eomiributea 
necessarily  to  aggravate  and  deepen  the 
dissatisfaction.  It  is  but  within  the  reeoi- 
lection  qffew  of  those  engaged  in  it,  thmi 
the  demand  for  it  hcu  been  to  <r^M^. 
The  heavy  purchases  made  in  Deeeaiber: 
the  nnosual  mildness  of  the  winter  and 
spring,  which  has  left  mneh  of  th« 
winter  supplies  nndispoeed  of;  aad  ike 
condition  of  some  of  ihe  agriemlittrmi 
districts,  together  with  a  disposiUoa  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  ^tail  dealers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  delay*  as  fiw 
as  possible,  purchases  of  fkncy  goods 
especially  until  after  the  opening  of 
the  ensaing  Ezhibitioo,  have*  iimvi- 
dually  and  collectively,  prodnoed  tbo 
present  state  of  things. 

''The  acconnU  with  respeet  to  tlM 
supply  of  cotton  are  still  of  a  very 
conflicting  character;  and  as  stocks  here, 
of  goods  and  yams,  in  conseqneaee  of 
the  price  of  the  raw  material,  rale  rela- 
tively high,  future  operations  Hiiut,  wo 
think,  be  rigidly  govemed  by  exittUif 
wants. 

**  Continning  to  dissent  flrom  the  views 
of  many  parties  who,  at  its  oobubmbc^- 
ment,  prognosticated  almost  nnqsalificd 

Eroeperity,  we  remain  steadlkst  in  the 
elief  that  much  caution  and  dreomspeo 
tion  will  be  required  throughoat  tbo 
year.  Apart  from  oonsideralions  eoa- 
nected  with  the  value  and  snpply  of 
cotton,  the  negative  efforts  of  the  Legis- 
lature, so  far,  this  session,  and  which 
have,  during  the  closing  month,  eaercised 
an  injurious  infloence  open  the  li»do 
and  commerce  of  the  oooatry,  iavsHs  Ihn 
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mucb  too  early   la    fann   a.  t 
opinioD,  hmnanly   speiktng,  the  natura 
of  the  winter  *iiil  apriug  hsa  been  so  far 

■■  "babble  of  green  fields  —of  a  near 


moat  snngaiae  tempcramCDt.  Tliej 
lisve  been  prophesying  ihe  advent  of 
a  Milleanlum  of  mann factoring  prog- 


What  Bay  these  gentlemen  i 


f  green  f 

approach  to  m  oasis  in  the  dreary 
desert  of  onrexpcrieiico  of  Fi'ee  Trade. 

roonth  following  V   licor  in  mind  that     This  very  month,  with  stagnation  and 

a  turn  baa  taken  place  in  the  cotton     dilflcnlty  aronnd  tbera  on  every  side, 

market.    The  crop  is  reported  larf^ei'     tbej'say — markthcnpologcticview! — 

than  was    antici|>ated ;    and    prices 

have  declined.     But  does  that  cir- 

cnmstance  bear  out  such  a  statement 

as  the  following ?— 
"  The  demand,  wliich   tUrougliout  Uia 

month    hu   b«cn    limited    lo    existing 

iFsntB,  aa  indeed   it  nas  sate  in  be,  lins 

been  essentially  cji'liiicil  la  rJiniH  pur- 
>,litll^  ■  ■■■      ■      ■      f 


for  Ihe  c 
in  the  Bi 


conditiou." 


If  it  was  a  mere  iransition  state 
in  the  price  of  the  raw  mHterial 
which  produced  the  "  gradually 


"  Wb  shall  be  Tfr)  iHiicli  diiaypoiaUd 
ir  From  [his  time  Furward,  although  apon 
a  different  biaie,  and  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tiou,  Ihe  present  luonth  do  not  prore,  like 
Ihat  of  last  year,  tlie  etarting-poiut  of  ■ 
more  extensive  and  regular  busiaeas  than 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  1351." 

They  continne— 

"  BiuiiieEs  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica hai  auaMtd  ralher  a  better  atpeel  ai 
rei/ardiUitiate  (/£iii;IuA/uti'ifi,  although 
prices  are  still  named  as  UDSBtiafaetory 
for  most  nrlirte)!,  and  particnlarlyfor  the 
descriptions  of   domc«ties   and 


creasing  dulot-es  and  depression"  of  other  home-mnde   goods.     It  ia  eiident 

which  these  gentlemen  complain   tn  that   iho  Amcricaa  mannbrturers  hace 

another   part   of  their   Circnlar,   the  suffered  even  more   tban  our  own  from 

foreign  demand  would  surely  bo  as  *he  anomalona  stale  of  prices  of  Ibe  raw 

much  affected    by  it  as    Iho    home  material  and  goods." 

demand.     Messrs  M'Kair  and  Co.  Our  own  manufacturcra  and  expor- 

conclude ; —  ters  have  suffered,  llien  ;  but  the  Atnc- 

.1  ju„    .1,        .1           !■.-        r  .1-  rican    mannfacturera    have    suffered 

Altogether,    the    cohJiUoq   of   this     „„,„ ,      t  „,    „„    ,„r„„    ,„    „ .i.„ 

....-,..,-* '■-  ■-  -egardodasr«7  ""^{f'..   ^Ot    ?ie    refer    to    another 

s  and  minnfa^  authority  on  this  point— the  New  York 


uiisatisfaclory.  Spiun 
lurers  are  almoal  everywhere,  with  loo 
much  reason,  complaining  of  the  loss 
incidental  to  thi;ir  talliug ;  and  no  im- 
portant or  permanent  amelioration  need 
be  apprehended,  until  something  dedaive 
C.1I1  be  realised  regarding  the  supply  and 
value  of  cotton.  Tlien,  and  not  until 
then,  can  we  cipect  a  better  state  of 
things;  for  the  recollection  of  the  value 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufac- 
tured article  in  lOtS,  cannot  be  supposed 
a  pass  away  from  ibe  memory 


The  working  of  short  t 


'  ami  Enguirer  of  the  IGth  nit., 
which  was  received  in  Liverpool  on 
the  S8lb,  probably  whilst  the  circular 
of  Messrs  Du  Fay  and  Co.  wns  in  Iho 
press.  Tlie  Courier  says  of  the  mar- 
ket for  foreign  dry  goods — 

"  The  past  week  has  been  a  bnay  one 
with  Ihe  noctioneers  generally ;  bnl  al 
private  sale,  operations  have  not  eqnnlled 
the  especlationB  of  holders.  Still  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  buci- 


oa   the     Qesa  witii   the   importers  and   domeatiu 


,  and  tirflny  </  He  mallf  elan     commiBnion-hooBea,    especially    for    the 
■;  fear,  be  oWiytrf  to     monlh  of  April.     The  jobbers  are  now 
■iiiire   noa  operuliai/     eittemely  busy,  and  large  aales  are  mak- 
ing daily   to   ihe  northern  and  western 
trade.    No twilhs landing  the  aclirity  of 
trade,  the  dcaire  to  realise  is  eo  great, 
that  pricea  are  even  lower  than  they  were 
a  week  since,  with  an  evident  downward 
tendency  as  the  season  advances. 
«ii      01     increasing     depressjon.         "  7-*e  r«-e  JI^p,  «/«  «arf,  o/rfo»«(«: 
^srs  Du  Fay  and  Co.'s  Circular  for     li^kt  yrinU  lart ,™(  on  tnd  to  all  mjnirs 
May,    however,  desenes  a  passing    /«■  thiforagn  anidej  and  trt  rfo nei  knm_ 

VOL.  LSIX,— so.  CCCCIXTIII.  S  2  ^B 


•I'jiiinU  iktm." 

I  may  briefly   remark,   that  every     *"^'-    No twilha landing  ihi 
report  which  has  come  from  the  cotton     *"■"  "'"  •"■'•"  '"  "'''°° 
manufacturing  dustricts  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pi'esent  month  haa 
spoken     of    increasing     depression. 
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a  ca$e  cf  Eaglitk  fn^nti  that  will  brin^  th0 
prime  coft,  vkil$t  tht  majority  must  suffer 
a  ktary  lost.  The  prospect  for  prints  ia 
aDythiog  but  agreeable. 

''Nor  is  the  market  better  for  ging- 
hams :  few,  if  any,  bring  cost  and  charges, 
and  the  market  is  completely  overstocked. 
The  long  passages  of  the  vessels  have 
kept  back  the  goods  so  late  that  parties 
who  had  bought  them  by  sample  card 
refused  to  receive  them  when  they  arrived. 
This  misfortune  has  added  to  the  previous 
difficulties,  and  many  consignees  have 
thought  it  best  to  i;ell  the  goods  at  the 
best  prices  they  could  obtain,  rather  than 
hold  them  until  another  season. 

**  There  has  been  some  inquiry  for 
lawns,  and  f^ales  have  been  elTected  at  a 
very  low  figure  indeed  :  the  conHgner 
must  expect  a  shabby  account  of  these 
goods  in  due  time.  The  Ameriean  article 
wai  forced  upon  the  market  through  the 
auctions  in  such  htrne  quantities  as  to  spoil 
the  prices  for  the  entire  season.  The  Iwses 
on  laftns  will  be  titenty-jirt  per  cent  at 
least:* 

A  still  later  acconnf,  received  by 
the  mail,  which  reached  here  yester- 
day morning,  says  of  the  market  for 


of  improvement"  spoken  of  haye  long 
Bince  been  dissipated. 

It  was  a  striking  remark  which 
was  made  by  I^rd  Stanley,  at  the 
dinner  given  recently  at  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall,  that  ''  the  amonnt  of 
cotton  taken  into  consamption,  in 
1850,  falls  short  of  the  amount  of 
consumption  in  the  year  1846,  by 
100,000  bales,  or  40,000,000  lb.; 
or,  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
amount,  by  what  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  200,000,000  yards  of  calico." 
But  a  little  further  examination 
would  almost  lead  us  to  the  condo- 
sion,  especially  with  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  above  circulars 
before  us,  that,  under  our  present 
system,  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
this  country  has  reached  the  maxi- 
mum to  which  it  can  safely  be 
carried.  The  Free-Trader  would  re* 
mind  his  lordship  that  some  portion 
of  the  falling  oflf  referred  to  was 
attributable  to  the  prevailing  high 
prices  of  the  raw  material.  But  we 
have  the  evidence   before  us   that, 


foreign   dry  gaods^  manufactures  of    whereas     the     cotton    manufactnre 


cotton,  wool,  &c.,  in  Nt-w  York  :— 

'*  Prices  realised  thus  far  this  season 
have  not  been  at  all  satisfactory,  and 
large  losses  must  be  submitted  to  on 
stocks  now  on  hand,  before  the  fall  trade 
commence!*.  The  raw  material  for  most 
manufactured  articles  is  likely  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  at  present ;  and  in  that 
event,  goods  already  in  the  market  will 
stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  paying  cost." 
^Stw  York  Herald,  April  29. 

!^Iessrs  Du  Fay  and  Co.  conclnde : — 

"  The  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  this  country  continues  satisfac- 
tory; and  althouf;h  we  do  not  i{ue5tion 
that  the  home  trade  has  suffered  %nomfh- 
tfiri/t/frt'tn  an  accuuiulation  of  secondary 
and  almvft  uH'tcountahle  circumstances^ 
Iff*  A«iw  nn  dvuht  it  vill  tjraduallif  im- 
pn>rf.  Symptoms  of  improvement  are 
already,  it'  wo  mistake  not,  dawning  upon 
ii-<;  iiiilL>i.'ii,  there  has  been  more  iniiuiry 
and  more  bu<«ine<s  dune,  at  the  low  prices 
which  our  spinners  and  manufacturers 
have  Ivci'u  ol-iiju'ed  to  submit  to,  during 
the  la«it  two  days.  Some  of  the  poorer 
foreign  market^  will  again  be  able  to 
take  our  cotton  gooda  at  moderately  low 
prices." 

The  public,  I  fancy,  would  have 
preft'rrcd  a  few  facts  to  these  mere 
opinions  of  theirs.    The  ^*  symptoms 


nearly  doubled  itself  from  1882, 
when  the  consumption  was  8^8,488 
bales,  as  given  in  Mr  Bums*  Com^ 
mercial  Glance^  to  1845,  when  it  was 
1,577,617  bales,  it  has  been  stationary 
ever  since — the  average  of  the  last 
five  years  having  only  reached 
l,457,3r>.'t  bales  — a  falling  off  of 
nearly  1 20,0(X)  bales,  or  about  one* 
twelfth  of  the  entire  manufactnre, 
during  a  period  when  the  average 
price  of  cotton  was  certainly  not 
very  high.  The  home  demand  has 
notoriously  decreased;  and  what  is 
there  in  the  prospect  before  us  to 
hold  out  any  reasonable  expectation 
of  a  large  accession  of  foreign  de- 
man<l  to  supply  the  vacancy  created  ? 
There  is  no  such  ground  of  hope; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
pro>pect  of  an  increasingly  hostile 
competition  ajiainst  us  in  every  mar- 
ket of  the  world. 

It  is  a  very  material  point  to  bear 
in  mind,  when  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  the  manufacturing  interest,  that, 
as  remarked  by  Messrs  Du  Fay  and 
Co.,  '^  Quantity  alone  is  not  an  infal- 
lible test  of  the  prosperity  of  onr  ex- 
port trade — as  mnnif  a  pound  of  jfom 
and  many  a  yard  of  cloth  exporttd  tkig 
jftar  has  not  left  anyprqfit  tUktr  to  CAt 
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maher  or  the  louki:"  a  vnluablp  tA-  perons  bodj  of  eoiismners  at  bone, 
mission,  by  the  hj-H,  from  a  Free-  we  cannot  import  at  n  profit;  and  if 
trade  anthoHtj !  But  there  is  nnothcr  we  cnt  down  onr  imports,  a  decrease  of 
fact  which  it  i.4  important  to  rem  em-  exports  ie  inevitable.  A  more  eiijcida) 
ber,  that,  in  the  lonp  nm,  every  pound  policy  than  that  which  the  selfish 
of  that  yam,  and  every  yard  of  that  greed  of  the  manufacturing  interest 
cloth  exported,  must  he  paid  for  in  has  dictated,  it  is  impossible  to  coo- 
imported  forei^  produce.  If  we  have  ceive;  and  it  is  not  at  aii  improbable 
sncriliced  the  home  market  for  the  that  the  fact  is  already  forcing  itself 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  export  upon  their  conviction.  In  fact,  very 
trade  in  manufnctuirs,  we  shall  find  many  reasonable  people  amongst  the 
that,  at  the  snme  time,  we  have  de-  Free- trade  party  in  the  mnnnfactnring 
creased  the  power  of  otir  popalalion  dislrict«  now  admit  that  tlio  system  is 
to  consume  the  foreign  prodoce,  re-  not  working  to  tbdr  satisfaction, 
ceived  as  the  returns  for  those  manu-  It  is  perfectly  demonstrable  Itiat 
factnres.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  margin  at  preaent  existing  be- 
the  nature  of  such  an  export  trade  as  iween  the  manufaclnred  article  and 
this,  when  we  are  told  by  ench  a  firm  the  raw  maieTial,  which  represents 
as  that  of  Messrs  Litiledale,  that  wear  and  tear  uf  machinery,  lahoar, 
"  there  is  tcarr.tlij  one  article  of  im-  factorage,  and  profit,  has  been  very 
;ior(  which  giits  a  profit  to  the  im-  materially  decreased  daring  tlie  last 
porter  at  the  present  momfnt"  t  Why,  five  years.  I  append  the  relaliTe 
it  ia  like  opening  the  sack  at  both  prices  of  a  few  staple  articles  in  1846 
ends  I    If  we  cannot  maintain  a  pros-  and  1851  in  proof  of  this  fact : — 


PriCB  of  liowrd  cuttOD, 
Left  fur  wiigea.  profit,  &e.. 


Left  fi>r  WBgce,  profit,  &c.,        Stcl, 

Mute  TKbt. 
IS4.^  Cmunun  SKDiidi 

Prise,  ...  9B(I. 

BoiTfd  cotton,  .        .        ti. 

Left  for  wBget,  profit,  &c.,        G|d. 


lOfd. 

4d. 
fifd. 


Left  for  wages,  profit,  &e.,       3|d, 

i  PrlDMr-t  noUi. 


Lett  for  wagei,  profit,  &«.,         3s. 


Left  for  wagEi,  profit,  fto.. 
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dd.  weekly,  wliLlst  a  rpduclioQ  of  ten  iaod  kbonr^to  the  nation.    Tbe  re- 

per  cent  in  wagi>3  would  bo  n  loss  of  mainder  of  the  price  of  each  is  only 

29.  6d.  weekly,  tiie  coat  re-esported  of  llio  imported 

But  it  is  not  even  tlic  fiict  st  pre-  raw  material.   Butlhat  yam  and  tliat 

sent  that  the  opemiive  classes  in  the  cloth,  worked  np  hj  (he  skill,  the 

mannfacturiiig  districls  are  fnlly  em-  taste,  and  the  labour  of  tbe  printer, 

ployed;  and,  in  noticing  this  trnth,  I  the  dyer,  and  the  Qnisher,  leave  be- 

muat    explain    that    the    prosperity  hind  to  the  country,  when  exported, 

"Trade  Reports,"  which  we  ocea-  a  largely  increased  balance  as  tbe  nett 

sioDally  Rod  in  tbe  various   news-  earnings  of  the   national    industry. 

papers,  stating  that  theeo  classes  are  Hence  it  Is  a  woful  sign  when,  as 

BO  employed,  are  calculated  very  seri-  most  correctly  staled  by  Messrs  Dn 

ously  to  mislead  the  reader.     When  Fay  and  Co.,    tbcse    classes    "  are 

it  is  stated  that  the  operative  popula-  loud  in  their  complaints  about  want 

tion  is  in  full  work,  the  inference  of  employment." 
which  would  be  drawa  by  the  nsin-        But  I  may  be  refen'ed  to  the  high 

formed  in  such  m.itters  is,  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  as  haviug 

whole  of  that  population  was  referred  tended  to  limit  the  demand  for  cotton 

to.    The  reports  in  question,  how-  manufactures.     To  a  certain  extent, 

ever,  in  nine  cosos  out  of  ten,  refer  no  donbt,  this  is  true;  but  not  nearly 

solely  to  the  factory  hands— to  those  to  the  extent  which  the  Free-Tradera 

engaged  in  converting  the  raw  mate-  would  have  us  believe.    Were  thEa 

rial  into  roannfftctured  goods  in  any  the  main  cause  of  a  diminished  con- 

of  the  stages  of  ils  convcriibility  into  sumption  of  cotton  goods,  we  should 

money.    Such  a  state  of  full  employ-  snrely  witness  an  increased  consump- 

ment  of  this  class  of  the  maunfactur-  tion  of  the  article  substituted.    '"' 


log  population  is  quite  consistent  with  find  no  ench  symptom,  however  j  but, 

accumnlating  slocks,  and  the  absence  on  the  contrary,  dulncss  appears  to 

of  emploj'ment  of  a  very  nnmerous  pervade  nearly  every  manufacturing 

class,  usually  engaged  in  the  ulterior  market.     In  proof,  I  append  reports 

processes    required    lo    prepare    the  of  a  few  of  these ;  and,  to  avoid  the 

goods  produced  for  the  consumers'  possible    imputation  of   any  unjust 

market.    Thus  we  have  for  tho  past  bias,  I  have  taken  them  ft-om  a  Free 

quarter  fully  kept  np  to  the  prodoction  Trade    and    prosperity   paper  —  tlio 

of  the  corresponding  qoartcr  of  last  ilanchester  Guardian : — 
year.   In  other  words,  we  are  working        Rochdji.e,  Jt/onrfoy,  jjpril   7.— The 

np    into   yams    and  cloth  as    much  flannel  market  to-day  Iim  been  quiet  and 

cotton  as  we  did  in  the  first  quarter  of  inaolivo,  aad    much    like   that  of   last 

J850.     Bnt  I  refer  back  to  the  extract  Mftnday.    la  keneys   aud  coarse  goods 

given  in  Messrs  Du   Fay  and    Co.'s  there  has    been  little  doiog,    and    the 

Circular  ;  and  there  we  are  told  that  purehaaea  have  been  upon  a  muoh  mora 

"  onr  printers,   dvera,   and   finishers  i'™''*''  scale.     TUb   wool-dealers  eom- 

have  been  lond  in  tlieir  complaints  P'"'"  °'  t^*  ''»!"  ^em^f-i  for  iba  raw 

about  want   of  employment."      The  ■"»■""'''<  >""  ""'   ''"P  "p  the  former 

parlies  engaged  in  these  trades  are  by  PX,,,,^,   g^,,,^       ^     .,    g_Th. 

.0  moans  a  mere  handful.    They  are  „„„,^j    t.^,         l\^  „'„   uotiw-blo 

large  consumew  of  imported  prodnco.  ^.ture  of  yariaiioB  sinee  our  last;  tha 

in  the  shape  ofdye-Btuffs,  colours,  and  demand  for  most  deBcriptions  of  goods 

chemicals,   both   foreign   and  native,  being  atill   languid,  and   tho  mErchaols 

It   is   their  labour   and   skill   added  mnnifeeting  great  reluctance  to  piuohoM. 

to  tlie  mde  maoufacture  which  gives  In  the  yarn   market   there    hare   beaii 

its  chief  value   to  onr  mannfactured  ""•'^  salet,   under  the  iotpie^ion  that 

products,  whether  for  homo  consump-  pricea  are  at  the  loweat  ;  but  the  spinners 

tion  or  export,     A  thousand  pounds'  '"  producing  Iopb,  ta  the  quotations  ars 

weight  of  cotton  yarn  exported  may  ""^  unsal.sfactory. 

leave  only  as  many  threepences  or  ^  "''''"f"tV•'^''■  ^^f""^',  '*'"''/  ^-7: 

sixpences  of  profit  to  tho  nation.    A  ",7  T^^      ^    ^'  ?^  ^^''  Tl"  "'" 

.1  „         J    ■  c      ..      ""'■"J".     "  attended  by  buvors,  lU  scarcely  be«li  tta 

honsand  pieces  of  cotton   cloth  may  average  otfe  :  luainesa  has  not  hoVn  Z 

leave  only  from  eightconpence  to  two  britkinthenotUIIalljatoctslookhBa.iM 

shillmgs  per  piece  of  profit— capital-  than  they  hare  done  for  some  tliua.         ^ 
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boi  little  business  has  been  done.  Stoeks 
haye  not  accumulated  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent a«  might  hare  been  suppoaedy  which 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  largt  nwmher 
of  loomt  that  are  now  itainiintff  not  oa/jf 
in  Manchester  hut  in  tht  out  forM." 


AIacclesfield,  Tueidajff  April  8. — 
We  arc  again  under  the  necessity  of 
reporting  a  similar  state  of  things  to  that 
of  laHt  week  ;  very-  little  business  having 
taken  place  in  the  interim.  The  whole- 
sale huuties  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
busy,  but  as  yet  are  buying  sparingly. 
It  may,  however,  be  fairly  anticipated 
that  they  will  shortly  become  purchasers; 
to  what  extent  remains  to  be  seen,   as. 


But  if  it  is  the  high  price  of  cotton 
which  has  checkod  oousnmption  dor* 
iug  the  past  four  months,  and  the 


up  to  the  present,  scarcely  a  shadow  of    greater  part  of  last  year,  bow  is  it 

that,  in  the  five  years  beginning  fh>ni 
1846,  the  average  production  of  goods 
has  been  less  than  in  1845  ?  Dnring 
the  greater  part  of  these  years  prices 
have  been  low,  as  will  be  seen  firom 
the  following  table  : — 


the  usual  spring  trade  has  been  done. 

Leeds,  Tutjuia^y  April  8. — On  Satur- 
day there  was  more  done  at  the  Cloth 
Halls  than  has  been  the  case  for  some 
time  buck,  but  to-duy  the  market  has 
only  been  a  quiet  one.  There  has  been 
no  alteration  to  notice  in  prices,  and 
stocks  do  not  increase. 

That  the  depression  in  these  markets 
wa3  not  accidental,  and  that  it  still 
exists,  is  clearly  shown  in  Messrs 
Littlediile^s  May  Circular,  from  which 
I  have  (quoted  above.  And  that  the 
market  for  cotton  manufactures  is  iu 
a  still  more  deplorable  state  than  last 
month,  is  evident  from  the  following 
account,  which  I  quote  from  the  Man- 
Chester  Courier  of  the  10th  inst.— 

**  We   are   still  without   any   decided 
improvement,  the  market  continuing  dull 
and  depressed,  with  a  further  downward 
tendency.     At  the  early  part  of  the  week 
an  expression  was  indulged  in,  that  we 
bad  reached    the   lowest  point;  but  the 
wi-^h  seemed  to  be  father  to  the  thought, 
as  prices  have  still  further  receded  ^iiice 
then,  and  no  offer  at  all,  within  reason, 
has  been  refused.     Perhaps,  on  the  trhnU^ 
th^rf  h»i*  not  httn  ruch  an  utter  *t(i*jnnt\'tH 
in  bng'mrt*^  either  in  yarnt  fur  hntne  eon- 
fumption  or  export ;    but,  at    the   same 
time,  wliat  ordcn*  have  been  given  i»ut 
are  confined  to  such  as  wi)iild  nut  admit 
of  further  dclav,and  manufacturerri  seem 
ti)  be   biixini;   vuins   merelv   to  i»iich  an 
extent  a-«   will  enable   them    to  execute 
such  orders  as  tli«'v  receive,  or  have  u^t 
yet   completed.     Varn:>   of  all  kinds  are 
VI- to    |d.  lower  thi'i  wcfk,  and  at  this 
reduction  the  greater  portion  of  the  pur- 
c]»ast»>*  liave  been  made  for  home  une.    On 
Ttiodav    some    business    was    done    for 
(iermany,   which   has   bince   been   more 
restricted  a>;ain.     Yarns  are  by  no  means 
lari^ely  held,  so  that  un  the  first  renewal 
of  the  demand  an  upward  movement  may 
be  cxpci-tcd,  but  in  the  ]ire>ent  weak  rrtate 
of  the  cotton  niarke:    all   purchasesi  are 
naturallv  rontine<l    within  th»»   narrowest 
liinit:^.     There  ha"'  been  rather  more  in- 
quiry for  cloth  ;  but,  extremely  low  as 
prices  are,  buyers  find  a  lower  depth,  and 


Price  of  liowed  (.'otton 
Uut  w«ek  of  Dec 


ConiumptkMi. 
Hales. 


1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 


3jd.  to  4|d. 


Id.     ^ 
S^d.  ^ 

5|d.  ^  6)d. 
OJd.  ^  8d. 


7Jd. 

6d. 

4id. 


Average  of  la:it  I 
five  years,     ) 


1,577,617 
1,561,232 
1,120,279 
1.504,541 
1,584,831 
1^15,931 

1,457,303  bale*. 


But  it  will  be  said  that  1847  was  an 
exceptional  year — a  year  of  monetarj 
panic  and  commercial  disaster,  induced 
by  our  lar«;e  imports  of  foreign  grain 
deranging;  our  vicious  banking  system. 
Leave  1^47  out,  however,  and  the 
deficiency  remains  striking.  We  were 
to  have  had,  as  the  result  of  those 
large  im])ortations,  an  extended 
foreign  trade.  We  have  had  snch  an 
extension  —  whether  attended  with 
profit  to  those  engaged  in  it,  or  not, 
is  a  question  for  them  to  settle.  And 
our  position  at  the  present  moment 
only  serves  the  more  clearly  to  show, 
that  no  practicable  extension  of  our 
foreign  trmle  can  make  tip  for  the  htt 
of  the  home  market.  Of  the  entire 
quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  England 
in  1849,  we  exported,  according  to 
Mr  Bums'  tables.  360,027.962  Ih. 
We  exported  in  1850,401,064,6751b. 
Yet  the  total  consumption  in  1850,  aa 
shown  above,  was  less  than  that  of 
1840.  by  r,H,*M^>  bales.  The  falling 
ofi*  is  obviously  in  the  home  market, 
which,  fn)m  tlie  higher  and  more  per- 
fected class  of  goods  consumed  in  it, 
U  the  last  to  ft^cl  the  effect  of  an  ad- 
vance of  a  iH»nny  or  two  per  lb  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material. 

Strive  as  the  FnK».Trader8  may  to 
nivstifv  matters,  exhaust  their labora* 
tory  of  statistics,  twist  and  tortm 
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facta,  and  invent  reasons  till  they  Bliopkeepera  iu  the  towns  of  our  aB'<- 
becotae  'Aplenty  as  blackberries,"  caltural  districts,  and  thej  will  liud 
tlie  Iruth  cunnot  be  got  rid  of,  that  the  com  plain  U  of  dulnesa,  and  of  loss 
there  has  been  a  largu  falling  off  in  of  capital  and  profit,  to  be  almost  uni- 
tlie  consuiiiptiou  of  the  agricultoral  versaL  Let  tbem  enter  any  score  of 
districts  tliroughoot  the  kingdom,  vrarchonses  of  parties  engaged  iu  tho 
How  conid  it  be  otherwise?  Can  coaotry  trade — in  Manchester,  in 
the  strnggiliii;  small  farmer  afford  to  Leeds,  or  in  London — on:)  the  same 
consume  tLe  impnrtJ  of  the  merchant  conclusion  will  revolt  from  their  in- 
and  the  goods  of  the  maoDfactnrer,  qalriea.  We  h»ve,  nahappily,  no  sta* 
with  wheut  not  realising  for  him  tistics  which  exhibit  c«ncluairely  tba 
more  than  a  ncff  price  of  353.  per  state  of  oar  home  trade.  Increased 
quarter,  to  the  snine  extent  which  he  Customs'  I'evonne,  and  increased  Es- 
waa  enabled  to  ilo  with  wheat  at  5Gs.  cise  reveoue,  do  not  always  represent 
per  qnartiT?  Tlie  idea  is  prepos-  increased prospei'ity.  Frofitsoftrade 
terous.  JS'or  can  tlic  large  farmer*,  may  bo  swept  away,  but  the  trader 
who  are  now  paying  rout  ODt  of  still  Uvea,  still  consumes,  and  will 
capital,  aFTvrd  lung  to  keep  np  their  coDtinne  to  consume,  at  hit  own 
present  coitsuinption.  The  land-  expense,  or  hia  neighbour's — more 
owner,  too,  with  his  incoiue  dimin-  sparingly, perhaps, batstiUanffidcnlly 
iihed  by  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  to  enable  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
must  inevitably  be  driven  to  retrench  chequer,  or  an  Eeonooiist  of  the 
bis  expenditure  somewhere.  As  yet  Wibon  school,  to  make  out  a  toleraUe 
this  process  is  only  beginning.  Men  case  of  prosperity,  and  to  ask  us  to 
do  not  ordinarily  go  down  the  eocial  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  our  own 
scale  per   saltum.     The    agricultural  aenses. 

classes,  at  least,  do  nut.  They  cling  Our  supply  of  grain,  or  rather  flour, 
to  their  accustomed  position  with  a  from  one  country,  Prance,  has  been 
tenacity  in^tplred  by  hope,  grasping  at  an  enigma  to  onr  Free- Trade  phllo 
any  meatis  which  offers  itself  to  sophera.  It  was  treated  as  an  ex- 
retard  their  fall ;  bnt  this  resistance  ceptiuual  case.  Franoe,  they  assured 
to  their  certain  fate  cannot  last  long,  us,  was  in  average  years  an  importing 
New  experiuientg,  new  modes  of  CdI-  couuliy,  uot  groniug  usually  sutEcicut 
ture,  reduced  expenses,  and,  alas  I  for  her  own  consumption.  Importa- 
less  wages  for  the  labourer,  may  bear  tions  were  shortly  to  cease  ;  the 
them  up  for  a  time ;  but,  meanwhile,  lowest  point  of  cheapness  had  been 
we  shall  have  preparing  around  us,  on  attained  ;  and  the  French  Govern- 
evcry  side,  a  mass  of  discontent  and  ment  were  about  to  buy  np  a  large 
Buffering,  the  elements  of  a  social  stock,  to  be  stored  in  their  granaries 
earthquake,  whose  npheavlng  will  for  the  consumption  oi  the  urrny  and 
scatter  dismay  and  ruin  amongst  the  nary.  Vet  still,  unaccountably  to 
very  classes  whose  aelfish  and  mad  these  gentlemen,  cargo  after  cargo  of 
policy  will  have  precipitated  the  crisis.  French  flour  has  been  poured  into 
There  are  men  hardy  enough  to  deny  our  markets ;  and  instead  of  the 
that  anything  of  this  kind  is  going  on,  stock  in  France  being  exhausted, 
men  who  read  the  history  of  the  times  and  the  trade  an  exceptional  one,  we 
from  Poor-law  and  Criminal  Returns,  hear  or  preparatioua  being  everywhere 
and  Board  of  Trade  statistics.  The  made  for  its  continuance,  by  the 
agricultural  classes,  these  men  argue,  erection  of  new  mills,  and  the  adap- 
cauuot  be  suffering  severely,  because  talion  of  additional  land  to  wheat 
they  have  not  as  yet  become  paupers  culture. 

or  criminals,  and  they  still  manage  to  The  actual  fact  is,  thai  Normandy 
scramble  for  a  meal.  But  let  such  has  become  an  English  county.  The 
men  go  abroad  into  the  actual  world  \  cost  of  transporting  a  sack  of  flour 
let  them  visit  the  hotels  in  onr  leading  from  any  of  its  ports  is  less  than  that 
country  towns,  to  which  commercial  of  Irausporling  a  sack  from  New- 
men  resort,  and  they  will  hear  little  castle  or  Norfolk  to  London.  It  is 
Gave  com|fkints  of  declining  orders  materially  less  than  the  cai'riage  iif 
and  ill-piiid  accounts.  Let  them  the  samo  article  from  the  place  of 
cuter  the  establiahmentA  of  (he  retail  growth    W    th4    proviiiou          '   ' 
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IIow  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  Paris, 
which  used  to  draw  largely  its  food 
from  the  northern  departments,  now 
supplied  ?  The  answer  is — with  the 
low-priced  grain  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Blaclc  Sea,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube,  of  which  Marseilles  is  the 
great  depot,  and  which,  by  the  Cns- 
toms*  arrangements,  made  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  supplying  the  British 
markets  with  manufactured  French 
flour,  is  virtually  admitted  duty  free. 
For  the  product  of  every  quarter  of 
wheat  exported,  the  French  miller  is 
allowed  to  import  a  quarter  of  grain 
duty  free.  The  operation  is  thus 
practically  a  system  of  grinding  in 
bond^  with  the  advantage  of  retaining 
at  home  the  coarse  flour  and  feeding- 
stuffs,  and  thus  adding  to  the  supply 
of  food  for  the  people,  whilst  France 
is  reaping  the  profit  to  which  the 
British  miller  has  the  justest  claim. 
By  tills  process,  too,  we  are  supplied 
with  the  wheats  of  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Nor- 
mandy, manufactured  into  flour  at 
Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  and  other  ports. 
France  is,  in  short,  both  an  im- 
porting and  an  exporting  country; 
and,  whilst  in  this  apparently  anoma- 
lous position,  she  is  creating  a  most 
important  trade  ns  the  great  milling 
or  corn-grinding  power,  not  only  for 
England,  but  for  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  another  couple  of  years 
she  will  have  as  large  an  amount 
of  capital  and  labour  embarked  in 
the  corn-milling  trade  as  Great  Britain 
has  in  the  cotton  trade.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  every  sack  of  French  flour 
imported  into  Great  Britain  robs  the 
sacking  manufacturer  of  Dundee,  and 
the  poor  sack-maker  of  this  country, 
as  everv  barrel  of  American  flour 
imported  robs,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  cooper  of  this  country.  France, 
and  America  as  well,  retain,  too,  the 
bran,  pollard,  seconds,  and  sharps, 
whicii  so  materially  aid  the  British 
farmer  and  miller,  and  a  portion  of 
which,  the  seconds,  constitute  so 
larpi  a  ixtrtion  of  the  foo<l  of  the 
working-classes  of  this  country. 

Sir,  I  conceive  that  we  are  going 
down  the  hill  more  rapidly  than 
Government  Keturns  show,  because 
the  parties  at  present  suflering  are 
the  middle  classes— the  small  trades- 
men, the  small  manufacturers,  the  arti- 


sans in  onr  conntry  towDS  and  villages. 
These  men  do  not  at  once  come  upon 
oar  poor-rates :  they  do  oot  at  once 
rush  into  crime.  But  they  are  sink- 
ing, step  by  step,  into  an  abyss  from 
which,  before  long,  their  proteate 
against  oar  insane  legislation  wiU  rise 
in  judgment  against  us.  Where  ars 
our  skilled  artisans?  Tramping  the 
country,  or  expatriating  themselves. 
Look  at  the  iron  trade,  the  bnildlng 
trades,  —  are  these  prosperons?  It 
is  a  fact  that  they  are  quite  the 
reverse.  I  am  aware  that  I  ongfat 
to  apologise  for  adducing  the  increase 
of  emigration  as  a  sign  that  oar 
population  are  becoming  convinced 
that  they  cannot  live  in  the  conntry 
which  gave  them  birth.  Increased 
emigration,  our  Free- trade  philo* 
sophers  say,  is  a  proof  of  the  in- 
creased enterprise  of  Britons.  I  fear, 
nuder  these  circnmstances,  to  state 
that  within  the  past  four  months  the 
emigration  from  Liverpool  has  been 
67,130  persons,  against  49,468  in  the 
first  four  months  of  last  year ;  and  that 
the  emigrants  have  consisted  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  English  and 
Irish  farmers  of  small  capital,  and  of 
skilled  artisans.  It  is  a  sorry  sign  of 
prosperity,  however,  when  sach  men 
leave  a  country.  But  it  is  emUrprite 
which  sends  these  men  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  new  countries!  Enter^ 
prise  which  drives  men  to  leave  their 
country  as  if  it  were  a  pest-hoose ! 
Would  that  the  same  enierprim 
would  attack  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  Woods,  the  Greys,  and  Rnssella 
of  the  community  1 

And  now,  a  few  wonis  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  onr  shipping  in« 
terests,  as  aflccted  by  the  doabte  in* 
flnence  of  Fi*eo  Trade  in  grain,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  And 
hero  again  I  mnst  respectfully  decline 
to  receive,  as  a  correct  reflex  of  that 
condition,  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  I  do  not  refuse  snch 
evidence  merely  becanse  it  has  been 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  to  have 
been  ^'  cooked,"  in  order  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  its  authors ;  and  those  jnat 
published  for  the  past  month,  and 
mdced  for  the  whole  quarter,  are 
especially  fallacious.  They  show  a 
large  increase  in  the  tonnage  both  in- 
wards and  outwards;  but  their  anthora 
forget  to  tell  ns  that,  as  the  resnlt  of 
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the  late  mild  spring  and   iinusnally  comea  onlj  a  qacstion  of  time  aa  to    ' 

early  opening  of  the  navigailon,  botb  liow  soon  we  may  expect  to  «ee  tbeia 

in  Europe  and  in  llio  United  States,  retire  in  despiiir  I'roni  tlie  atroBgic.  ^ 
u-e  have  been  suf^td  with  our  ijiriag         lu  pui'sulng  sach  an  inqaiij,  I  will 

imports  at  ka$t  two  months  brfore  t/ie  fnrniBli,  firet,  a  few  facia  and  figarea 

average  period.     Tlie   following  briof  courected  with  tlie  Jires en t  condition 

extract  from  the  Return  will  esbiliit  of  the  shipping  engBged  in  the  trade 

thisr—  with  distant  conntriea.    I  have  bad 

these    carefully   collated    from    the 

Ij(POhtition«,Fib*tTi[bi:b  Months.  freight- books   of   an    eminent    ehip- 

i86ft  1851  broker's  firm  in  Liverpool,  (whose 

Wheat  qn.  .      1^7  18J       Jfl3  DM  names  I  hand  you  privately  for  yonr 

Flour  «im1  meal,  cuts.,  2b6!7:iU       4B0|8fl0  own  satisfaction ;)  and  I  may  explain 

Tea,  lb. a,29H,'J7o    H,H3B,6ai  that  tbo  ships,  the  result  of  whose 

SiiKBT,  ewis.,     .    .      -ijufiw       678,032  voyages  I  fomlsli,  are  all  first-clasa 

k""!?^"*"     ■    ■    'S^n     ^B«'^  "regular  traders,"  and  some  of  thorn 

C^iCcVt.;   :    :      S?       ^m  ^f  t^"  ''"PP"    t>nild.      with  these 

Wool, lb.,    .    .    .    S,;ir|j'2G     ajW'isw  vessels  the  rates  of  freight  vary  very 

little  outipitrds,  the  number  put  on  for 

It  must  be  clear  that  the  "  pi-osperity"  loading  being  always  regulated  by  the 

thus  indicated  is  tho  result  of  exccp-  qnanlity  of  goods  offering,  which  can 

tional    circumstancca.      I    conceive,  cosily  be  ascertained.    With  respect 

however,  that  a  mere  comparison  of  to  the  return  voyages,  tbeymnsttako 

"entriesinwardsantloutivards"  would  their  chance, — having,  however,gene- 

at  any  time  be  inconclusive  as  to  tho  rally  a  preference  of  about  a*.  6d.  per 

profitable  nature  of  the  sliipowner'a  ton  over  casual  vessels,  owing  to  their 

business.    Men  are  not  supposed,  at  sailing  qualities,  and  the  abilities  of 

the  outset  of  any  change,  lo  abandon  theircaptainSibcingravonrablyknown 

at  once  the  trade  Iq  which  they  have  in  the  foreign  ports  to  which  they  are' 

embarked  their  capital,  aud  in  which  accustomed  to  trade. 
they  have  l)een  brought  up  from  their        With  respect  to  the  outward  roy- 

youth.    The  shipowner  is  not  likely  ages,  therefore,    during  the    period 

to  burn  his  ships,  any  more  than  the  over  which  I  shiUl  extend  my  obaer- 

farmer  is  likely,  after  ti  few  years  only  vations,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to 

of  trial  of  a  new  aystuni,  to  sacrilice  find  that  there  hB.i  been  little  change, 

his  slock  and  implements  in  the  event  To  East  Indian  ports,  for  example, 

of  that  system  being  unsatisfactory,  the  rates  are  nt  present  about  ^Os. 

and  to  abandon  at  once  all  chance  of  per  ton  for  line  merchandise,  (cases 

regaining  the  capital  which  ho  has  and  bales,)  and  coarser  freight  and 

sunk  in  the  soil^in  the    shape   of  dead-weight  in  proportion.    Fire  or 

manure,     expensive    drainage,    &fi.  six  years  ago,  however,  the  average 

The  only  correct  mode  which  we  cao  range  was    from    80s.    downwards, 

resort  to,  in  order  to  test  the  actual  Tlio  decline  which  boa  taken  place 

ciperation  of   these    and  of  similar  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 

changes,  la  to  examine  carefully  their  will  be  found    to  have    been  very 

effect  upon  the  retnrne  of  proBt  to  serious.    The  rates,  remember,  which 

those  engaged  in  the  trades  legislated  1  give  below  are  those  ac/nnffy  rs- 

for;  andifsuchaneuftmiaationshowB,  ceiced  by  vessels  whose  names  ""' 

instead  of  profit,  a  ruinous  loss,  it  be-  characters  I  hato  before  tne. 


0    0  and  X  3     5    0    pet  toa. 


Fnou  CAntrn.i 

UnlerfArrlviJ 
ill  LInrpool. 

t-^w 

March  1B48. 

Jule,     .        .        .     £i 

Sugar,          .        .        V 

Dec.       18iO. 

Jale,    ...        .1 
Sugar,           .         .         3 
Bora.,          ..SI 
Saltpetji,     .        .        8 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  articles  '  are  generally  Inf  irei^A/— the  ton  of 
brought  are  seldom  precisely  alike  in     20  cwt.    When  they  are  by 
different  vessels.   The  rates,  however,     ment,  it  is  specific^. 


Arrival  in 
LiverpooL 

March  1848. 


May      1850. 


May    1848. 


Oct.     1848J 


March  1 85 1. 


Faox  Bombay. 

Freightt  paid. 

Rice,    ....     658.    per  ton. 
Nigrabolams,        .        .      50b.      „ 
(This  article  is  dead  weight.) 

Rice,    ....      32«.  dd.    per  ton. 

Liuseed,        .         .        .      32s.  6d.  „ 

Cotton,  .        .        .      65s.  and  62s.  6d.  per  ton. 

From  West  Coast  of  America. 
Arica, 


Wool,  . 
Bark,  . 
Cotton,  . 

Copper, . 
SkinSy    . 

Bark,  . 
Copper, . 


March  1851.      Guano, 


£6  10 
6  10 
6  10 

Valparal90, 

£4     0 

6     0 

CoquiHiho. 


Lima, 


0  and  £7  10  0 
0  and  7  0  0 
0  per  ton. 


per  ton. 


0    per  ton. 

0    per  40  sqniie  feti. 


JU 
3 


0 
7 


0 
6 


per  too. 


£3  12    0    porton. 


March  1851. 


Buenoi  Ayre$» 
Tallow  and  hidesi . 


There  is  a  considerable  diversity 
here  in  the  articles  carrie<tf  and  in  the 
\H)Tis  from  whicli  they  came.  "With 
resi)cct  to  the  former,  bark,  wool,  and 
cotton  may  be  reganled  as  regalating 
the  rates  of  produce  or  merchandise, 
and  copper  that  of  dead-weight.  We 
have  therefore  bark,  cotton,  and 
wool,  in  1848,  paying  from  £6, 10s.  to 
£7,  10s.  j)er  ton  ;  and  in  1851  paying 

From  SiNUAroRB. 

Arri\a]  at 
Li*-<»rpooI. 

May,  184S. 


£1  15    0    ptrton. 

only  £4.  Copper  in  1848  paid  £4, 
and  in  1851,  £3,  78.  6d.  With  re- 
spect to  the  diversity  of  markets,  tbej 
are  so  in  little  more  than  io  name, 
lying  along  the  same  coast,  and  the 
great  expense  of  the  Toyage  to  and 
from  the  whole  of  them  consisting  In 
the  long  and  tedious  nayigmtionroand 
Cape  llom. 


July,  Ii)50. 


ha  go, 

Hideo,     . 

Pepper,  . 

Till, 

Sa  pan  wood,     . 

Valonia, 

Linseed, 

Cotton,   . 

The  falling  otf  here  is  large,  as  will 
beacknowkMljjedby  parties  acquainted 
with  the  comparative  rates  of  freights 
paid  fi)r,  and  the  rvlsiiivc  space  occu- 
]Med  in  a  vc^sefs  hold  by,  diAcrent 
articles. 

Out"  of  the  jrroatest  competitors 
whicli  we  have  had  in  all  these  ports 
has  been  the  American  shipowner, 
who  po8ses!*es  an  incalculable  advan- 
iiXfli*  over  us,  botli  in  the  ports  of  the 
West  Coa.st    and  of  liritish    India. 


FraiglK 

ta. 

£4 

15 

0 

per  ton. 

6 

0 

0 

per  16  cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

i» 

2 

5 

0 

per  ton. 

2 

10 

0 

ff 

1 

12 

6 

n 

1 

12 

6 

H 

3 

5 

0 

n 

This  advantage  he  derives  from  tha 
extensive  commerce  now  carried  oa 
from  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  to  his 
newly -achieved  California.  American 
ships  arc  constantly  sdling  with 
goods  and  passengers,  at  high  rates, 
to  the  gold  diggings.  Thence  thej 
can  well  afTord  to  run  in  ballast  to 
the  ports  of  South  Americs,  British 
India,  or  China,  and  underbid  oa 
there  for  a  cargo  for  England,  or  anj 
part  of  £nro|ie,  whence  they  are  oer- 
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luin  of  a  very  liicrativo  return  freiglit  over,  by  wliicU    it  bas  been    moat 

uf  goods  and  ciuigrauts  to  tlieir  owu  luaMriallj  dain<igi!d,     A  Tew  yoars 

couiitiy.      TUti    BricUh    ebipowiier,  ago  a  large  unount  of  thi»  dus8  of 

liowever,  is  stopped  by  the  American  our  tomtagQ  was   employed  in  tbe 

laws  from  tliia  advantageous  bosiness.  transport  ot  nlieat  and  flour  from 

He  cannot  take  a  cargo  of  eitber  port  to  port  along  our  coasta.     It 

goods  or  passengiirs  from  an  Atlantic  was  tbe  great  agency  by  whicb  tbe 

port  of  America  to  California,  because  abnndauce  of  one  portion  of  tha  kiiiR- 

tlie  Government  of  tbe  UniieiJ  States  dom  was  allowed  to  sup])ly  the  defi- 

persist   in    regarding    ibat    distant  ciency  of  otiier  portions.    Tlie  repeal 

settlement  as  included  in  the  regnla-  of  tbe  Coru  Laws  lias  altered  all  this, 

tioDs  wbich  secure  for  its  cittzena  tbe  Tbe  foreigner  brings  bis  grain  and 

exclusive   possession  of   tbe  coanliay  fluur  to  Cork,  or  to  tbe  Son,   "  to 

trade!     The  result   ia  seen  in  tbe  wait  for  orders  j"  and  in  whatever 

immense  incroase  in  vessels  of  tbe  portioii  of  tbe  kiogduin  a  demind  has 

largest  description,  and  splendid  build,  been  experieucnl,   thither  be  is  at 

adapted    peculiarly    to    this    trade,  ouue  sent  to  glut  it  with  his  supplies. 

whicb  is  DOW  taking    place  in   tbe  Aa   tbe   result,     a  coasting    freight 

United  States,  and  which  threatens  of  graiu  cannot  be   had  ;    and   tho 

to  render  Great  Britain  only  a  second-  vessels    formerly   employed    in    that 

rate  maritime  poiver.  trade  are  driven  to  underbid  each 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  trade  other  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals, 

of  this  country  which  has  felt  more  coals,  salt,  &c.    The  disastroiia  effect 

severely    tbe    effects    of    our    mad  will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  following 

policy  than  the  coasting  trade — that  comparison  of  freights  now   niling, 

oft  and  tmly  boasted  nnrsery  of  our  '   '           "    ' 
naval  and  maritime  strength.    It  is 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Ijiws,  how- 
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9g.  6d. 

78.  M. 
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.        lOs.  6<1. 
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Ss.  Od. 
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Ss.  Od. 
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Gaiway,  do.,        . 

.          109.   Od. 
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Limerick,  do.,     . 

»i  Od. 

7s.  Od. 

RelfMl,  do., 

6*.  Od. 
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NewoMtle,  (Eugland, 

gi.  Od. 

5s.  OJ. 

The    same    ruinous    rednciion    of  lion  of  at  kait  tkirly  prr  cent  within 

freights  is  obsen-abie  in  the  whole  of  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
ihc  coasting  trade,  and  especially  be-        I  am  quite  prepared  lo  find  these 

twcen   tbe  various  ports  along  the  facts,  anil  my  mode  of  arriving  at 

eastern  and  souiliem  coasts,  except  them,  nnpalattble  to  the  Free-trade 

in  those  cases  where  tlie  owner  of  the  parly.  If  they  are  true,  howevw — and 

vessel  is  also  on-ner  of  the  freight,  as  I  wait  to  bear  them  disproved — what 

is  the  case  with  many  of  onr  large  a  lamentable  picture  do  they  present 

millers  and  maltsters.    In  such  cases  of  the  result  of  Ihat  policy  wbich  was 

the  old  rates  are  charged,  thus  credit-  to  have  raised  Great  Britain  to  tbe 

ing  the  ship's  account  to  the  deirl-  highest  pinnacle  of  commercial  proa- 

ment  of  the  mercantile  operation  itself,  perity,   and  to  have  carried  peace, 

The  precise  figures  relating  to  this  por-  bappinesw,  and  plenty  to  every  fire- 

tion  of  the  kincdom,  however,  I  find  it  side  throughout  the  land!     We  see 

almost  impossible  to  ascertain.    But  aronnd  na.  instead,  a  prostrate  agri- 

wiih  respect  to  the  entire  coasting  culture,  a  depressed  shipping  interest, 

trade   of  tbe   kingdom,   and   tbe  far  coDiplaining  shopkeepers,  and  a  mass 

greater  portion  of  oor  sea-going  ships,  of  abject  poverty  in  the  bye-streets, 

the  estimate  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  alleys,  and  conns  of  our  large  towns, 

one,  that  there  Ijas  been  a  drltriora-  grovelliag  in  sqoalor  and  ignorance,  .. 
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and  already  l>ecoming  initiated  into 
the  beginnings  of  crime,  which  ongfat 
not  to  exist  in  any  Christian  country. 
Why,  if  the  success  of  onr  Free-Trade 
policy  is  a  fact,  have  we  been  told,  by 
Free-Trade  organs,  of  men  toiling  in 
fever-tainted  cellars  and  garrets  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  per  day,  to 
earn  only  a  miserable  subsistence ;  or 
of  women  plying  their  needles  during 
the  long  and  weary  watches  of  the 
night,  and  yet  only  enabled  to  exist 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  virtue  ?  Why 
are  outrage,  incendiarism,  and  mur- 
der stalking  abroad  throughout  the 
land  ?  Why  are  our  gaols  and  union 
workhouses  not  emptied,  and  a  pros- 
perous and  contented  population  not 


lifting  up  their  lianda  to  Hetven,  ia 
paises  and  thanksgiving  for  blea»- 
ings  conferred?  Free  IMIe  was  to 
have  brought  about  cUf  result.  Under 
its  humanising  and  bene6eent  Inlla- 
ence,  there  was  not  to  have  been  an 
unemployed  man,  woman,  or  child 
within  these  realms.  It  has  fencd, 
however,  in  realising  its  profnae  pro- 
mises to  these  and  other  classes ;  nnd 
I  more  than  fbar,  I  beHeve^  that  before 
very  many  months  pass  over  tbeir 
heads,  its  selfish  anthors  will  hsTO  to 
confess,  in  humiliation  before  the  world, 
that  it  has  failed  even  in  bringing 
what  worldly  minds  consider  a  bless- 
ing to  their  own  doors. 


nOUBSAYE*S  SKETCHES  AND   ESSAYS. 


The  title  of  ^I.  Arst^ne  Iloussayc's 
volume  is  not  to  be  literally  under- 
stood. There  is  more  in  it  than  falls 
at  first  upon  the  tympanum  of  our 
intelligence.  The  scene  and  action  of 
the  book  arc  by  no  means  restricted 
to  academic  groves  and  theatrical 
green-rooms.  Its  author  allows  him- 
self greater  latitude.  Adopting  a  trite 
motto,  he  declares  the  world  a  stage. 
His  philosophers  and  actresses  com- 
prise a  multitude  of  classes  and 
characters ;  he  finds  them  evervwhere. 
Artists  and  thinkers,  women  of  fiishion 
and  frequenters  of  courts,  the  lover  of 
science  and  the  favoured  of  wit  and 
beauty  —  the  majority  of  all  these, 
according  to  his  fantastical  preface, 
are  philosophers  and  actresses.  Only 
on  the  stage  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  he 
maliciously  remarks,  few  actresses 
and  philosophers  are  to  be  found. 

To  a  good  book  a  title  is  a  matter 
of  minor  moment.  It  was  doubtless 
difficult  to  find  one  exactly  appropriate 
to  a  volume  so  desnltofv  and  varied 
as  that  of  M.  Iloussaye.  In  the  one 
selected  he  has  studied  antithetical 
effect,  as  his  countr3mien  arc  prone  to 
do ;  but  we  arc  not  disposed  to  (inarrel 
with  his  choice,  which  was  perhaps  as 
good  as  could  be  made.  Philosophers 
certainly  figure  in  his  pages — often  in 
pursuits  and  situations  in  which  few 
would  expect  to  find  them ;  actresses. 


too,  are  there — actresses  ss  they  were 
in  France  a  century  ago,  rivslllDgv 
in  fashion,  luxury,  and  elegance,  the 
highest  ladies  of  the  oonrt,  who,  oo 
their  part,  often  vied  with  them  ia 
dissipation  and  extravagance.  Bat 
^I.  Iloussaye  is  a  versatile  and  e3bear- 
sive  genius,  loving  change  of  sntjeet, 
scene,  and  century;  and  he  skips  goUy 
down  the  stream  of  time,  fiom  the 
days  of  Plato  and  Aspasia  to  oar 
own,  pausing  here  and  thero,  ss  the 
fancy  takes  him,  to  cull  a  flower,  point 
a  moral,  or  tell  a  tale.  Thus  hsTO 
accumulated  a  series  of  pleasantly 
desultory  papers  —  neither  history, 
biography,  criticism,  nor  ronianee» 
but  compounded  of  all  four;  tbonwgh(y 
French  in  tone  and  spirit,  and  in  soom 
Instances  rather  free  and  irreverealt 
but  always  lively  and  graeefnl,  aod 
often  sparkling  with  esprii^  thatsalHle 
essence  which  may  be  so  mnch  better 
illustrated  than  defined.  M.  Hoos- 
saye^s  aim  in  these  sketches — for 
evidently  ho  had  an  aim  beyond  the 
one  he  alleges  of  pastime  for  hie 
leisure  hours— seems  to  have  beea 
to  discourse  of  persons  rather  cele- 
brated than  known,  whose  names  aod 
works  are  familiar  to  alli  bnt  with 
whose  characters  and  histories  fow  are 
much  acquainted.  To  the  mass  of 
resders,  his  book  will  have  the 
of  freshness ;  the  student  and  the 
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of  letters,  who  have  already  drunk  at  lier  personal  ciiarius,  lier  esprMsive 

the    springs   wbcuco    M.    Uonsanye  mouth  and  oycs,  and  tbe  grace  of  all 

iiaa  derived  his  inspiration  and  mate-  Ler  moveincuts,  gave  grent  vogne. 

rials,  <n'ill  pardoQ  any  lack  of  novelty  Abandoiiiog  this  dumb  show  for  a 

for  tbe  sake  of  the  spuit  and  origiua-  liighcr  alyle  of  perforuiance,  sbo  began 

licy  of  the  Ireatmcat.  her  theatrical  cnroer,  aceordiug  to  ths 

A  fewof  M.  Houasaye'aeesaya  may  costom   of   tbe  time,  by  provincial 

possibly    have    been    suggested    by  engagements.    Her  adventures  during 

i-eccotly -published    woiltg,   and    this  these  country  rambles  are  said  to  have 

is  likely  to  have  been  the  coae  with  been  many,  but  no  indisercet  pen  baa 

the  first,  a  short  pa|>er  entitled  StW'  recorded  them.     One  tlung  certain  ia 

ton's  House,  which  has  much  the  ap-  that,  when  she  retui-ned  to  Paris,  she 

pearance  of  having  first  seen  the  li^bt  lacked  not  experience,  cither  m  a  wo- 

iu  some  critical  periodical,  as  akmd  man  or  an  actress.    Her  first  appeiu- 

of  review  of  the  Duke  de  Noailies'  ance  in  tho  capital  took  place  on  the 

Memoiri  of  Mtuiame  de  MainUaon.  botu'da  of  tlie  Comi-die  Fran^aiae,  the 

At  the  present  day,  both  in  Franca  28thAprill731.  The  characteristics  of 

and  England,  the  reviewer  has  in  her  acting  were  deep  passion  and  great 

grcatmeasuredisappeared,  and  become  versatility,    rapid    transitions    from 

merged  iu  the  eaaayist ;  and  articles,  tears  to  joy,  from  gaiety  and  folly  tu 

nominally     reviews,     often    contain  fury  or  grief.      For  ten  years— an 

scarcely  a  reference  to  the  works  they  eternity  for  a  theatrical  reign— she 

profess  to  take  for  a  theme.     Tbe  was  qncen  of  tlie  stage,  and  Paris 

system  is  frequently  more  advantage-  bowed  before  her  throne.     Courtiers 

ous  to  the  public  than  satisfactory  to  and  clergy,  burgesses  and  lawyers, 

authoi'S.  Scarron'^  Houie'ii  sncceeded  men  of  the  swojdand  men  of  the  pen, 

by  a  sprightly  sketch,  divided  into  all  were  deep  in  love  with  La  Gaussin. 

chapters,    and    COUtisting    chiefly    of  ■>  CanVat  punioi  qiron  ipnlmidil, 

dialogue,  called    Voltaire  and   Made-  C'eit  vout  qn'on  aims  at  •(a'on  admin, 

moUetU  JeLicry,  having  for  its  sabject  Ei  vdui  dsmniE,  channuits  Aluin, 

the    amonrs    of   the    philosopher  of  Tom  mux  que  Gmmui  con^nlt." 

Femey.    It  is  excellent  of  its  class,  Thus  wrote  Voltaire,  after  her  brii- 

it  iitlie  decothte,   as   befits   tho  pe-  liant  success  in  the  part  of  Abire. 

riod  at  which  its  iucideuts  occurred ;  But  her  triumph  was  in  that  of  luts, 

bnt  commendable  as  a  specimen  of  in  La  Moite's  celebrated  tragedy.     A 

French     literary    grace    and     skill,  line  occurs  in  it — 

Co  temporary  in  dnie,  aud  somewhat  ht    ,p  ■           t  ■      i             i    rw. 

of  the  same  family,  is  the  biographical  '  '"'"^p^j^'  ■'      ^*''" 
sketch  of  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle 

Gaussin,  for  whom  Voltaire  wrote  the  One  can  imapne  the  thuoder  of  ap- 
pai-t  of  Zaire,  ono  of  the  l)est  of  Ids  plause  which  this  drew  down  from  tlie 
creations,  and  to  whom  he  so  far  Parisian  audience,  ever  apt  to  seize 
sacrilicedhisexorbitflut  self-love  as  to  an  allusion.  Tonmleras  painted  La 
attribute  to  her  (iu  madrigals,  whose  Gaussin  in  ttiis  poit :  La  Motte  had 
wit  and  neatness  are  more  remarkable  the  line  inscribed  in  goidon  letters 
than  their  poetical  merits)  the  success  upon  the  frame  of  the  portrait.  Need- 
of  more  tiian  one  of  bis  tragedies,  less  to  say,  when  her  lovers  com- 
The  celebrated  dancer,  La  Camsrgo,  prised  a  whole  pnbiic,  that  aspirants 
wlio  turned  so  many  heads,  and  to  her  good  graces  were  many.  In  the 
squandered  such  vast  fortunes,  was  middle  of  tbe  eighteenth  ceulnrr,  few 
wont  to  boast,  with  or  without  reason,  troubled  themselves  aboDt  the  virtne 
of  thirty-six  quarters  of  nobility,  of  on  actress,  or  thought  tho  worse 
Madeleine  Gausslu  could  make  no  of  her  for  having  none.  Madeleine 
siicli  aristocratic  pretensions.  Her  chose  to  take  life  lightly,  aud  to  obey 
father  was  coochmnn  to  Baron  the  each  breeze  of  fancy  or  caprice:  re- 
comedian;  her  mother  was  cook  to  versing  tho  proverb  of  her  country. 
Mademoiselle  Lecout'reur,  an  actress  she  loved  a  golden  girdle  better  than 
at  tbe  Theatre  Fran^ais.  Her  Srst  fair  fame.  She  had  an  independent 
public  appearance  was  in  tableaux  spirit,  and  the  proudest  were  fain  To 
vivanls—A  kind  of  exhibition  to  which  present  themselves  before  her  as  sup • 
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pliants,  not  as  conqnerors.  Richelien, 
the  presumptnons  roue' of  the  Regency, 
albeit  unnscd  to  defeat,  saw  his 
homage  disdained  by  the  capricious 
debutante.  Dissolute  though  she  was, 
this  Magdalen  of  the  foot-lamps 
still  had  a  heart,  and  knew  how  to 
prize  passion  and  sincerity.  There 
was  a  reason  for  Richelieu's  repulse, 
other  than  his  cavalier  and  confident 
mode  of  summoning  the  garrison. 
What  that  reason  was  we  shall  learn 
by  accompanying  M.  Houssaye  into 
the  boudoir  of  the  actress — slippery 
ground,  it  must  be  admitted,  bnt 
trodden  by  him  with  cautious  and 
delicate  steps.  One  morning  Made- 
moiselle Gaussin's  maid  brought  to 
her  betlside  her  chocolate,  her  nouvelles 
h  la  main^  (the  newspaper  of  that 
day,)  and  the  following  letter: — 

"  *  Mademoiselle,  —  I  am  a  poor 
law-student,  whose  happiness  your 
eyes  have  for  ever  destroyed.  I  most 
throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  die 
there  for  love  of  you.  I  saw  you 
yesterday  in  Zaire!  Yon  are  so 
beautiful  that  I  heard  not  a  word.  I 
have  pasi^ed  the  night  beneath  your 
windows,  unwitting  of  the  weather. 
For  pity's  sake,  grant  me  life  or 
death.  Your  lackey  refuses  to  admit 
me.  I  will  not  wait  in  your  ante- 
room, (rive  orders  for  my  admit- 
tance. When  you  see  me  so  simple, 
or  80  sublime  in  my  folly,  you  will  be 
moved  to  tears  or  tcr  laughter — my 
life  or  my  death.  BAOSOLfi.' 


*' Mademoiselle  Gaussin  read  the 
letter  thrice.  *  Me  is  mad,*  said  she : 
and  she  rang  her  l)ell.  Slacque- 
linettc ! '  '  Mademoiselle? '  *  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this? ' 

*'  Jacquelinette  laughed.  '  Ah  ! 
Mademoiselle,  he  might  well  turn 
vour  head,  but  the  wrong  wav.' 
*  IIo  is  uglv,  thon  ? '     *  Oh  !  no.     But 
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foot  of  the  sttirease,  to  ctteh  tha 
actress  as  she  went  out  Wbeo  noma 
came,  and  she  had  act  appealed,  be 
went  into  the  Cafi  Procopt  to  write 
her  a  second  letter.  Whilst  he  waa 
writing,  she  went  out.  That  day 
she  performed  in  The  Oraeie.  Be- 
tween the  acts,  as  she  waa  re(»iving, 
in  the  green-room,  her  usual  tribate 
of  bouquets  and  compHmentsrBagnol^, 
still  madder  than  the  night  Mora, 
rushed  in  and  threw  himself  at  ber 
feet,  upsetting  Pont-de-Ves1e  oa  bia 
way.  There  were  five-and-twen^ 
persons  in  the  green-room.  BagnoM^ 
in  the  Tiolence  of  his  paasion,  aaw 
none  but  Madeleine  Gauasiii.  ^  I 
love  you,*  he  exclaimed  in  agitated 
tones,  as  he  kneeled  before  her ;  *  and 
I  will  tell  you  so  wherever  yon  go.* 

**  Mademoiselle  Gaussin  roee,  and 
would  have  escaped,  but  BagnolA 
detained  her  by  the  arm.  A  yoimg 
man,  the  Marquis  of  Impart,  ad- 
dressed him  sharply,  and  endeavonred 
to  release  the  actress  fanr  force ;  bat 
Bagnole  was  not  to  be  repnlaed. 
Meanwhile  Mademoiselle  Ganaain, 
offended  though  she  was  by  tUaatraage 
conduct,  took  notice  of  the  8tadeat*a 
face.  It  was  a  handsome  fiice— Terj' 
pale,  and  veiy  expressive,  and  beaM- 
ing  with  intellect.  It  waa  as  if  ilia- 
mined  with  the  light  of  yoath  and 
poetry.  ^Do  you  know  be  baa  a 
charming  countenance!*  said  tlie 
actress  to  the  Marquis  of  Impart, 
who  was  afterwards  her  lover.  *  Mm 
foil'  cried  the  Marquis,  *I  waab  mj 
hands  of  the  bnsiness.'  And  lie  let 
Bagnole  go. 

''Just  then  the  soldiera  on  gnaid 
at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  came  In  to 
seize  the  intruder.  Under  the  potent 
spell  of  a  relenting  glance  from  Made- 
moisello  Gaussin,  he  suffered  hlmaelf 
to  be  led  like  a  drunken  man  to  the 
barracks  of  the  Luxemburg.  Hie 
father,  a  wine-seller  at  1^  Rap^ 


his    dress!     You    would    expire    of    was  sent  for ;  believing  his  son  mad. 


laughter,  lie  has  been  here  already 
thn'C  or  f<»nr  times  this  moniing.  as 
if  we  got  up  with  the  sun.*  *  His 
letter  is  vorv  pn»ttv.'  *  If  he  returns, 
what  shall  we  toll  *him  V '  ' Tell  him 
to  write  me  more  letters.' 

''  liagnoh'  returned.  He  made  a 
great  disturbance  at  the  door,  but 
could  not  effect  an  entrance.  Then 
he  placed  himself  on  sentry  at  the 


or  on  the  brink  of  all  tlie  folliea  of  Ibe 
prinligal  son,  he  conveyed  him  under 
escort  to  the  prison  of  St  Laaara. 
But  the  next  day  the  love-stricken 
youth  escaped  through  a  window,  and 
was  off  to  the  Theatre  Francis.  Tbia 
time  he  waited  till  Mademoiaelle 
Gaussin  came  by.  When  she  got 
out  of  her  phaeton,  he  again  tbinir 
himself  at  her  feet.    '  I 
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mined  to  see  you  again,'  cried  he,  was  spoken,  k&  applied  to  tlie  cha- 

pBssionatelj',     '  ntcter    she    represented,    tbe    nbole 

" '  Bnt  be  not  angry.'  cOQCimied  nadicnce  barst  out    lADghing.      She 

Bagnol^showinR  lier  a  dagger.     'All  bad  her  good  qualities;  she  was  dia- 

will  soon  be  ovpr.'    '  Yon  are  a  child,'  interested  and  capable  of  gciieroos 

replied  tbe  Qctrei^a,  taking  his  hand  to  acts.     To  her  personal  aittraccions, 

take  away   the  dagger;'  'rise,   and  Mademoiselle Clairon,  whilBl  severely 

talk  not  of  death.    1  am  not  so  cruel  criticising  her  dramatic  abilities,  haa 

asalltbat    If  I  muW  love  yon,  so  be  borne  ready  witness.    ''Mademoiselle 

it— I  u'ifil&ve  you.'  Ganssio,"  she  says,  "bad  the  most 

"Poor  Uagnole  was  so  violently  lieaatiful   head,  tbe    most    touching 

overjoyed  at  these  unexpected  words,  voice;  ber  whole  aspect  was  noble, 

and  at  the   lender  acctuts  of  that  all  ber  raoTemcDts  bad  an  infantine 

musical  voice,  that  be  sank  fainting  grace  which  was  irresistible."    There 

upon     the     pavement.       Madeleine  is  a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Ganssin 

Gaussin  raised  his  head  and  called  ber  in  tbe  green-room    at    the   llttaire 

footman,  who  took  him  in  his  arms  /'ranfou— "more  or  less  authentic," 

and  carried  him  into  the  Caf^  Procope,  says  M.  Honssayc.    It  represents  her 

followed  by  the  sclress  herself.  as  a  pretty  woman  with  rooge  ami 

"  Piron  and  Boifsy  were  in   the  powder,  with  a  considerable  display 

cofTee-bouse.    A  circle  was  formed  of  white  and  well-turned  shoulders, 

ronnd  the  actress,  who  related,  with  and  is  attribated    to    the  bmsh  of 

her  nsual  naii'«  simplicity,  tbe  story  Nattier. 

of  thestndont's  mildness.    Piron,  who        The    latter    Jays    of    Madeleine 

at  that  time  liad  never  been  in  love,  Ganssia — the    type  of    tbe    French 

approached  the  young  man,  and  re-  actresa  of  the  eighteenth  century — 

spectfnlly  liowed  to  him.     'Acada-  were    as   unhappy  as    the  severest 

miciana,'  aaid  he  to  Boissy,  'do  bom-  moralist  could  desire.     The  flush  of 

age  to  Wisdom,  who  is  sterile ;  for  youth  and  fashion  past,  tho  wreath 

my  part,    I    imitate    Erasmus,  and  of  mingled  roses  and  laurels  fell  from 

salute  Folly,  wandering  whithersoever  ber  brow.   In  the  green-room  she  was 

her  heart  leads  her.'  "  no  longer  the  centre  of  an  admiring 

We  break  olT  onr  translation   in  circle.    The  century  was  Inmiug  to 

discouragenieot.    It  is  not  possible  to  more    serious    things.      lier    lovers 

render,  scarcely  to  imitate,  sketches  so  became  philosophers — from  rakes  thai 

thoroughly  French  as  these,  nor  can  tbey  had  been ;  and  La  Gaussin,  as 

their  merit  and  animation  be  appre-  if    emulating    their    metotnorpboeie, 

ciated  in  an  English  version.  Derived  took  to  virtnohs  living.      She    was 

in  stibstanee — perhaps  in  parts  almost  ncai^y  lifty,  according  to  theatrical 

verbatim — from  tbe  memoirs,  letters,  chronides,    when  she    conceived    a 

and  nouveUes  li  la  mnin  of  the  time,  sudden  and  Tiolent  desire  to  end  her 

they  bring  vividly  before  us  the  tone,  days  in  tho  holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 

sentiments,  and  manners  of  French  Alas  tbe  doy  and  the  resolve  t    She, 

sacietyahnndrcdyearsago, transport-  who  bad  lived  on  terms  of  eqnality 

ing  us  for  tbe  time  amongst  the  sen-  with  dukes  and  pbilosophers,  with  a 

tentionswit8,coqucttiBhactre8ses,and  Richelieu  and  a   Helvetins,  married 

dissolute  aristocracy  of  tbe  eigblcenth  an  ox-dancer,  a  Mr  Toalaigo,  who 

century.  PoorBagnoM'shappinesswas  waa  jealous  of  the  past  and  beat  her 

of  very  brief  duration.  LaGansaindid  for  the  lovers  of  her  youth.  Doubtless 

notprideh^rselfonconstancy.  Indeed  it  was  the  best  match  her  damaged 

ber  reputation  was  alMut  as  bad  ae  it  reputation   and    mature  age    would 

could  bo,  but  it  was  redeemed,  in  the  allow  her  to  make.     Her    bnsband 

eyes  of  a  not  very  fastidious  public,  by  bought  a    conntry-houge    in   Berry. 

her  wit  and  originality.  Occasionally^,  "  It  is  rolated,"  saya  M.  Honssayo, 

however,  the  audience  at  the  Comedie  "  that,  during  a  season  passed  at  this 

Fran^itt  thought  fit  to  give  Iter  a  famous  chateau,  she  met  her  dear 

gentle  hint.    At  the  6rst  performance  Bagnolii,    who    had    loved     her    so 

of  Destouches'  comedy.  La  Force  da  ginccrelj',  but  whom  she  had  not  taken 

A'atiirei,  when  tbe  !me —  time  to  love.    Bagnol^  hud  become 

"  Je  cToii  ^ue  d«  u  vie  cll«  Da  ilin  dob  "  ft  mral  philosopher,  addicted  to  field'  _ 
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sports  and  to  meditations  on  the 
vicissitudes  and  vanities  of  human 
life.  '  Ah !  Bagnole !  Bagnol4 1 ' 
cried  she,  throwing  herself  into  his 
Arms,  'it  was  yon,  and  not  the 
others.*  'Tme,'  said  Bagnoi(s 
tiiniing  pale,  *  bat  it  is  now  too  late 
to  rest  upon  a  heart  that  no  longer 
beats  for  yon.'  She  returned  to  her 
husband,  more  disconsolate  than  ever. 
Toalaigo  was  so  obliging  as  to 
take  his  departure  for  the  other 
world.  But  what  remained  to  her 
in  this  one?  Iler  eyes — wherewith 
to  contemplate  the  solitude  which 
reigns  around  those  who  have  lived 
too  much  in  a  crowd." 

Poor  Madeleine  Ganssin  did  not 
long  sur\ive  her  husband.  She,  who 
had  had  four  horses  to  her  carriage, 
who  had  been  sung  by  Voltaire  and 
adored  by  ail  Paris,  died  penniless 
and  friendless.  It  were  something 
if  her  fate  deterred  from  the  like 
follies  others  of  her  heedless  class. 
But  its  efficacy  as  a  warning  may 
fairly  be  doubted.  La  Guinmrd,  who 
succeeded  La  Gaussin,  had  an  equally 
brilliant  career,  an  etiually  wretched 
end. 

A  lover  of  art,  M.  lloussayc  is 
never  more  felicitous  than  when 
writing  of  painters ;  analysing  their 
geniui?,  tracing  their  struggles,  ex- 
hibiting their  eccentricities.  There 
is  not  in  his  volume  a  more  carious 
and  iuteresting  section  than  that  in 
which,  under  the  fanciful  heading 
of  an  Kjfojhc  Carnavaiesf/ue^  he  has 
brought  together  the  most  salient 
incidents  and  adventures  in  the  sin- 
gular life  of  Jacques  Callot,  that 
Ilotfuiann  of  the  graver,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  marked  with  so  distinct 
and  extraordinary  a  stamp  of  indivi- 
duality and  genius.  Callot  has  always 
appeared  to  ns  one  of  the  most 
striking  artistical  physiognomies  of  his 
own  or  perhaps  of  any  century. 
Little  known  at  the  present  day 
oxce)tt  by  his  works,  his  memoirs 
would  be'  a  task  well  worthy  of  an 
industrious  and  talented  biographer — 
worthy,  too.  to  occupy  more  spacHj 
than   M.    iloussave  has    allotted  to 

• 

thorn.  This  gentleman  has  not 
attempted  a  fini.shed  portrait,  but  a 
bold  and  ^rnpliio  i^ketoh,  after  the 
manner  of  Callot  himself.  His  touch 
is  broad  and  masterly,  and  the  effects 


produced  Are  powerfnl  and  imprtelte. 
His  six  short  chapters  <m  Jaeqiws 
Callot  are  studies,  which  will  be  ftmnd 
of  no  slight  use  by  any  sobaeqaent 
artist  who  may  undertake  the  anbfeei 
on  a  larger  scale.  And  to  tiie  n>iiuuice«- 
writcr  who  shonld  select  Callot  as  a 
hero— and  a  better  figure  roimd  wbkh 
to  group  fiction  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  artistical  annals  (^  the  middle 
ages — M.  Honssaye's  essay  wfll  be 
Invaluable  as  a  magaaine  of  iodica* 
tions,  incidents,  and  saggestioiia. 

Nancy,  the  once  famous  capital 
of  the  powerM  dokes  of  Lorraine, 
was  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of 
Callot.  At  the  present  day  a  Tiaitor 
to  that  decayed  town,  gaslng  upon 
its  dull  streets,  and  upon  the  smiling 
and  peaceful  landscape  that  sommnds 
them,  might  well  wonder  whence  tbe 
great  engraver  derived  hia  insplratloa 
— where  he  fonnd  all  those  wild  and 
fantastical  figures,  those  gipsies  and 
banditti,  soldiers,  mendlcsnts,  and 
sorcerers,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
manner  of  picturesque  raa  and 
eccentric  costnmes,  stroUing,  thlering; 
drinking,  fighting,  begging,  and  con- 
juring through  the  many  handled 
pages  of  his  fandftil  worka.  IM  if 
Callot  was  bom  in  Nan^,  he  went 
out  into  the  worid  as  an  adventurer 
at  an  age  when  moat  children  have 
scarce  left  the  nnrsery ;  If  tbe  latter 
years  of  his  short  life  were  passed  in 
domestic  retirement,  the  eanier  ones 
were  a  series  of  strange  wanderings 
and  romantic  episodes.  Nor  was 
Nancy  an  unsuitable  birth-plsfie  Ibr 
an  artist,  at  the  date  when  he  came 
into  the  world.  Its  historical  and 
military  associations  were  nmnerons, 
its  rank  amongst  the  cities  mors  than 
resi)cctable,  its  buildings  anclrat  and 
picturesque.  Of  one  of  these  we 
will  borrow  a  description  ftom  IL 
Honssaye. 

**  If  yon  would  glance  with  me  at 
the  curious  childhood  of  Callot,  re- 
build, by  the  aid  of  yonr  hlstorieal 
associations,  at  Nancy,  near  the  old 
Hotel  de  Marque^  a  somewhat  Udtj 
house- front,  its  door  and  windows 
oniamented  with  carvings  msted  by 
the  rain  and  corroded  by  the  moon- 
beams. Between  the  two  whudowe 
of  the  ground-floor  is  a  atone  bench 
for  beggars  and  pilgrima;  on  the 
first  fioor  are  two  casements— that  is 
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to  say,  stone  crosses— etch  formlDg  a  good  and  sImple-hBarted  woman, 

fonr  openings ;  on  the  second  floor,  formed  for  tbe  duties  of  a  mother, 

two    allic    windows     open    in     tlio  Sba  bad  eleven  cbiidren.     Jacques, 

roof  above  the  goiter ;  ibey  are  sur-  the  yoangest  of  the  sons,  was  her 

rounded  by  moss,  a.  few  lufta  of  grass,  Benjamin.      Tbe    death  of   all  ber 

a  stray  flower  sown  by  tbe  wind  or  dangbters  rcdonbled  ber  tenderness 

by  a  bird  ;  en  tbe  eommit  of  tbe  roof  for  him.     Jean  Callot,  tbe  father, 

is  one  tall  chimney,  which  continnally  was  bernld-at -arras  to  the  dake  of 

smokes.     At  the  two  casements  we  Lorraine,  and  was    prouder  of  his 

may  catch  a  glimpse  now  and  then,  post  than  the  dake  of  bis  dachy.     His 

as  ill  a  frame,  of  a  mother's  gentle  elder  sons  having  entered  other  pro- 

snd  anxioos  featnres,  or  of  a  father's  fissions,    he    intended    Jacqoes    to 

grave  and  dignilied  countenance — the  sncceed  him,  and  began  to  teach  bim, 

father  and  mother  of  Callot,  Jean  at  tbe  age  of  eight  years,  to  draw  and 

Callot,  and  Renec  Brunebaolt.    At  illorainate  coats  oF  arms.     The  child's 

the  upper  windows  we  behold  a  young  passion  for  drawing  was  so  ardent, 

family,  joyonsaodbeediess;  presently,  that,   at    school,  when  learning   to 

amongst  these    yoang  children,   wo  write,   he  made  a  piclore  of  every 

recognise    Jacqnes     Callot    by    his  letter  of  the  alphabet.     A  was  tbe 

prond  and  inqaisitive    gaite,    which  gable  of  his  father's  hoose,  B  was 

already  scans  everything,  and  Sxes  the  neighbonr's  weathercock,  and  so 

itself  on  yon  and  me,  as  if  he  found  ns  on  with  the  other  letters.    Mis  mother 

worthy  of  his  gallery.  encouraged  him  in  his  pictorial  ca- 

"  On  entering  this  honse,  we  find  prices :  there  had  been  artists  in  her 

it  fui-oished    in  a    severe  style,    in  family,  amongst  others  an  uncle,   a 

harmony  with    the  pale  light    that  pupil  of  Holbein.     Renee  loved  art, 

penetrates  through  the  little  losenge-  and  had  little  sympathy  with    her 

shaped  panes  ;    walnut-tree  presses,  hnsband'a  dry  genealogical  investiga- 

a  desk  for  prayer,  an  ebooy  cmcilis  tlons.     She  had  store  of  tales  and 

surmountedwitbconsecraCedgarlands,  anecdotes  touching  tbe  old  masters, 

Amongst  which  the  spider  hoa  never  and  these  she  loved  to  Impart  to  her 

time  to  spin  his  web,  settees  in  carved  darling  boy,  as  be  stood  attentively 

oak.  goibic  tables  with  twisted  feet,  and  thongbtfnlly  by  her  chair,  bis 

a  vast  chimney  over  which  hangs  on  bands  clasped  In  bers,  the  sunbeams 

ornamented  mirror ;  Upon  the  mantle-  streaming  through  the  doepembraanres 

shelf  silver  goblets,  handsome  in  form  of  the  windows  and  gilding  his  long 

aod  ample  in  contents,  chiselled  in  a  fair  hair.    All  she  told  him  sank  deep 

century    when    men   knew  bow    to  into  the  child's  retentive  memory,  and 

drink  ;   between  the  two  casements  he  would  ponder  it  afterwards  when 

n  gothic  clock,  on  the  shelves  of  tbe  atone,    and  whilst  gaiing  fh>m  hii 

press  a  brilliant  display  of  pewter  window  over  the  green  meadows  that 

vessels,    earthem    pots    embellished  sarround  Nancy,  or,  more  to  his  taste, 

with  wreaths,  and  a  beautiful  cup  of  watching  the  advent  of  some  detach- 

Boliemian  glass.    At  the  first  glance  ment  of  Irrcgnlar  soldiers,  or  band  of 

we  perceive  Jean  Callot,  in  velvet  niinstreb  or  ropcdancers,  or  of  some 

breeches,  all  puRcd  and  slashed,  walk-  pilgrim  in  tattered  mantle  bedecked 

ing  up  and  down,  deep  in  thought,  or  with    scallop    shells    and    artlfidai 

Ileniie    Bmnehanlt,    seated    at    the  flowers,  with  boxwood  rosaries  and 

chimney-comer  and  busy   with  her  leaden  medallions.     In  France,  and 

distaff.''  out  ofParis,  in  the  year  1600,  almost 

In  socb  a  house  as  this  was  Callot  nil  theatrical  performances  were  in 

born,    in    1598.       His    grandfather,  the  open  air.    Those  were  the  palmy 

Claude    Callot,   a,    valiant    man    at  days  of  jugglers,  buffoons,  and  charln- 

&rms,  was    ennobled,    for  his  good  tans  of  all  kinds,  and  these  were  yonng 

services,  by  Charles    III.,  duke  of  Callot's  favourite  subjects.     Bom  a 

Lorraine,  and  married  a  grand-niece  master  of  the  grotesque,   he  would 

of  Joan  of  Arc.     Claude's  son,  Jean,  seat  himself  on  the  groond,  produce 

married  Renee  Bmnehanlt,  daughter  paper  and  pencil  from  his  schoolboy's 

of    the    physician    of    the  Duchess  satchel,    and  Jot   down,    in    a    few 

Christina  of  Denmark.     Renee  was  bold  touches,  the  chnrActeristlc  outline 
V01-.  hxtx. — so.  ccccxivnr.  S  A  ^m 
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of  some  bear-leader,  morris-dancer, 
or   cnp-aod-ball    player,    who    was 
pursuing  his  vocation  at  the  street 
corner.      When   snch    models   were 
wanting,  he  would  pass  long  bonrs  in 
churches,  before  old  frescoes,  painted 
windows  and  quaint  car\'ings  ;  pene- 
trating, in  the  ardour  of  his  artistic 
curiosity,  into  monasteries  and  man- 
sions, and  even  into  the  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Lorraine — his  only  passport 
his  pretty  face,  set  off  by  his  waving 
curls,  and  by  the  rich  Flanders  lace 
with  which  Reuee  loved  to  adorn  his 
doublet.    But,  even  at  this  early  age, 
all  went  not  smoothly  with  the  child- 
artist.    £ncouraged  by  his  mo  therms 
smiles,  on  the  other  hand  he  had  to 
endure  his  father's  frowns  and  re- 
proaches.   The  old  herald  could  not 
appreciate  the  promise  of  his  young- 
est bom.     "  You  are  unworthy  of  my 
name  and  oflice,"  he  would  say  to  the 
boy,    just    returned    from    playing 
truant  in  a  gipsy's  tent  or  before  a 
stroller's  platform.    '^  You  are  but  a 
mountebank.     How  do  you  suppose 
the  Grand-duke  can  ever  intrust  you 
with  his  genealogical  records?    In- 
stead of  studying  the  heraldic  history 
of  the  nobihty  of  our  countrj*.  and 
doing  jufitice  to  each  according  to  his 
arms  and  doe(h,  you  would  illustrate 
the  his  tor}'  of  juggling ;   to  you  the 
greatest  duke  would  be  the  greatest 
ropedancer.      I  despair  of  you,   re- 
bellious child  !   with  your  vagabond 
propensities  you  will    end  amongst 
mountebanks.''     And  the  venerable 
Je.in  Callot  walked    solemnly    into 
his  study.     Kcnee  wept  whilst  ad- 
monishing her  son  diligently  to  study 
the  noble  science   of  heraliln* ;    and 
then   she   dressed   him    in    his  best 
snit  and  hurried  him  off  to  mass,  for 
which  he  was  habitually  late.     And 
the  boy  wept  too,  but  soon  he  dried 
his   tears,   and  glanced  at   his  new 
clothes,  and  thought  how  well  they 
would  do  for  the  journey  to  Italy,  of 
which  he  had  so  often  dreamed.     He 
continued  to  dream  of  it,  until,  one 
day,  when   he  was    not    yet    quite 
twelve  year?  old,  he  set  out,  alone,  on 
foot,  without    baggage   and  with  a 
light  purse,  but  hopeful  and  joyful, 
and    confident    that     his   resources 
sntnced  for  a  journey  to  the  utter- 
ma«%t  euiis  of  the  earth. 
There  exist  but  imperfect  records 


of  Callot's  first  jonmey.     Although 
gently  nurtured  and  accustomed  to  a 
mother's  care,  to  a  good  bed  and  a 
delicate  table,  he  seems  not  to  have 
felt  the  hardships  of  the  road,  bat  to 
have  readily  contented  himself  with  a 
truss  of  straw  for  a  conch,  and,  for  a 
meal,  with  a  peasant's  mess  of  beans 
and  black  bread.     Did  he  pass  aa 
orchard— he  stayed  his  stomach  with 
fruit ;  did  he  find  a  donkey  in  a  mea- 
dow, or  a  skiff  moored  to  the  river 
side,  he  jumped  on  the  one  or  hi  to 
the  other,  rode  or  rowed  a  league  or 
two,  and  then  released  his  steed,  or 
turned  his  boat  adrift.  When  detected 
in  such  irregular  appropriations,  his 
tender  years  and  his  good  looks  soon 
obtained  his  pardon.    In  this  manner 
he  got  to  Bale>  in  Switzerland.     It 
was  the  time  of  the  hay-hanrest ; 
every  stroke  of  the  scythe  made   a 
fragrant  bed  for  Caiiot.     To  su^  a 
couch,  upon  a  certain  evening,  he  was 
about  to  consign  himself,  when  be 
heard  strains  of  music  which  reminded 
him  of  his  friends  the  ropedancers. 
Following  the  sound,  he  reached  a 
neighbouring  hamlet,  where  a  band  ef 
gipsies,  attired  in  spangled  rags  and 
tawdry  tatters,  were   peribrming    a 
grotesque  dance  before  a  gaping  throng 
of  rustics.  The  red  rays  of  tlie  setting 
sun  lighted  up  the   strange  gnmp. 
Callot  was  particularly  struck  by  Che 
grace  and  beauty  of  two  young  girls 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  he  took  out  his 
paper  and  pencils,  without  which  he 
never  stirred,  and  began  to  alMtch 
their  portraits.     Soon  a  number  oC 
peasants  stood  round  him,  manrelling 
at  his  skill ;  then  came  some  of  the 
gipsies ;  and,  at  last,  the  subjects  of 
his   drawing.     The   gipsy   maidens 
were  enchanted  both  with  picture  and 
artist,  and  asked  the  pntU  boy  whi- 
ther he  was  going.     **  To  Rome," 
was  Callot's  unhesitating  reply.  *'And 
we  to  Florence  1    What  a  fortunate 
chance  !    What  a  charming  fellow- 
traveller !"    ''  Yes,**  said  Callot,  pro- 
ducing his  meagre  pnrae,  ^*  but  here 
is  all  I  have  for  travelling  expenses, 
and  mv  dinner  to-day  was  none  of  the 
best.*''  ''  Poor  child  !  let  us  take  him 
to  the  Auberpe  Rougt^  where  supper 
and  bed  await  us^beans  in  milk,  and 
a  score  sheaves  of  wheaCen  straw  on 
the  bam  floor.    Come,  the  sun  is  set| 
our  wallets  are  full.'* 
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ThencoforiTBrdCallot,  solemnly  (I)]-  So  long  did  (he  gipsies  linger  oti 
roittediDCo  the  gipsj  family,  travelled  tlieir  way,  that,  after  piusing  thr 
with  them.  He  was  to  be  escorted  Alpa,  they  were  fain  to  tnrry  on  to 
safely  to  Florence,  in  conaderation  of  Florence,  not  to  ba  too  late  for  the 
what  little  money  he  had  left,  mid  on  fair  of  the  Af  adonna ;  and  Callot  had 
condition  of  painting  the  portraila  of  little  time  allowed  him  to  examine 
the  entire  band,  both  bmte  and  human,  the  palaces,  colDmns,  fonntaina,  and 
without nny exception.  In thiBstrango  Btatties  of  Milan,  Parma,  and  Bol- 
companj  ho  traversed  Switzerland  ogna.  He  was  drafrged  away,  after 
and  the  Alps,  and  entered  Italy,  that  ahastyglance.dar.sled  and  enchanted, 
land  of  prumiae  of  every  artist,  after  At  Florence,  bis  delicate  conntonance 
eis  week^  of  atrange  and  often  peril-  and  noble  manners  attracted  the  so- 
ous  adventures.  Whatever  the  risk  tice  of  a  Piedmontese  gentleman  in 
of  the  boy's  moral  contamination  by  the  service  of  the  Grand-dake,  who 
hia  lawlos-t  and  licentioaa  associates,  observed  him  one  day  gazing  earnest- 
as  an  artist  he  greatly  proSte-d  by  that  ly  at  the  sculplnre  of  a  fountain,  wliilst 
wild  and  rambling  joamey,  some  of  his  gipsy  companions  were  execnting 
whose  episodes  afierw-arde  served  as  one  of  their  wild  dances,  and  doing 
the  first  subjects  of  his  graver.  After  their  best  to  wheedle  alms  from  the 
dancing,  fort  line- telling,  and  begging  spectators.  The  gentleman  qnes- 
in  the  towns,  it  was  the  gipsies'  cnstom  tioned  Callot,  at  first  in  Italian,  after- 
fo  retire  Into  the  forests,  and  there  wards  in  bad  French,  but  in  a  more 
pitch  their  tents  for  a  few  days,  dor-  paternal  tone  than  tbo  boy  had  been 
ing  which  they  lived  by  rapine.  The  aceneiomed  to  from  the  old  herald  kt 
object  of  these  halls  was  to  give  rest  Nancy.  Callot  told  him  bis  history 
to  man  ntii]  beaat,  to  mend  their  —how  he  had  set  out  one  fine  moni- 
clotbes,  wash  lace  and  linen,  file  span-  ing,  with  bis  joyous  youth  and  bis 
gles,  coin  money,  and  manufacture  the  sangaine  hopes  for  sole  baggage ;  and 
rude  jewellery,  necklaces,  rings  of  lead  how,  by  the  protection  of  Providenoe 
and  copper,  buckles,  medals,  aud  the  and  of  the  kind-hearted  glpates,  he 
like,  which  they  sold  to  the  peasant  bad  got  tbns  far  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
women.  Callot  soon  fonnd  that  life  whither  he  was  going  to  study  the 
in  the  forest  was  at  least  as  pleasant  as  great  masters,  and,  if  it  pleased  God, 
in  the  hedge  taverns,  which  the  gipsies  to  become  a  great  master  himself. 
at  other  times  frequented.  Three  of  The  boy's  conrage  and  strong  will 
the  gang  were  first-rate  eporlamon,  greatly  interested  the  Grand-dnke'a 
and  contributed  abondance  of  game  ofBc«r,  who  look  him  straight  to  the 
to  the  al-frfsco  tilchen.  Whilst  the  studio  of  a  friend  of  his,  the  painter 
elder  women  remained  at  the  bivonac,  Canta  Gallina.  There,  on  his  recom- 
on  household  cares  intent,  Callot  mendation,  Callot  was  instantly  ad- 
wandered  in  the  woods  with  the  two  milted,  and  remained  six  weeks,  at 
young  gip'^y  girls,  collecting  feathers  the  end  of  which  time  be  declared 
for  head-dresses,  and  berries  forneck-  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Rome. 
laces — gathering  wild  fruits  for  the  His  protector  began  to  think  tbe.rc 
dessert  of  the  band,  and  making  fan-  was  more  of  the  vagabond  than  of  the 
tastical  sketches  on  the  bark  of  trees,  artist  in  his  composition.  Seeing 
At  night  -A  great  fire  was  lighted  him  resolnte,  however,  he  did  not 
to  keep  ott'  prowling  animals ;  and  oppose  his  design,  bnt  bonght  him  a 
tiie  gipsic.a,  s])i'awling  around  this  or  mole,  filled  him  a  portmanteau,  gave 
beneath  the  teois,  told  each  other  him  good  advice,  promised  to  go  and 
grotesque  stories  of  ghosts  and  mnr-  see  him  at  Rome,  snd  bode  him  God 
ders.    The  nights  were  fresh  in  the  speed. 

forest,  but  Callot  felt  not  the  cold,  Without  accident,  Caliot  reached 

—so  gre:\t  wud  the  care  taken  of  him  tbo  gates  of  the  Eternal  City,   his 

by  his  two  protectresses,  who  carried  near  approach  to  which  absorbed  his 

their  tenikr  solicitude  for  his  welfare  every  thought.    So  engrossed  was  he 

so  far  as  even  to  conceal  from  him  the  by  iJie  contemplation  of  the   grand 

scandalous  scenes  which  were  of  fre-  spectacle  before  him,  that  he  dropped 

qnent  occuircnce  in  their  disorderly  bia  rein  and  forgot  to  guide  his  mnle. 

camp.  The  bmte,  tbns  iefi  at  libccty,  doae^ 
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attached  itsdif  to  a  jackass  laden  with 
green  vegetables,  in  whose  rear  it 
paced  slowly  along,  munching  a 
copious  repast.  Just  then,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  some  traders  from 
Nancy,  quitting  Rome  upon  their 
home  ward  journey,  met  Callot,  perched 
upon  his  mule,  gazing  at  the  city, 
and  completely  unexpectant  of  the 
cudgelling  he  was  about  to  receive 
from  the  owner  of  the  vegetables, 
who  had  just  perceived  the  theft  of 
which  he  was  victim.  **  Hallo !  Master 
Jacques  Callot,  whitheraro  yon  going?" 
The  young  traveller  at  once  per- 
ceived the  danger  of  this  meeting. 
He  spurred  his  mule,  but  in  vain ; 
the  greens  were  too  attractive.  The 
worthy  traders,  who  had  witnessed 
the  affliction  of  his  family  when  he 
fled  from  Nancy,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  vowed  to  restore  him  to  his 
parents.  Tears  of  rage  and  piteous 
entreaties  were  alike  in  vain.  Callot 
was  compelled  to  bid  adieu  to  Rome 
before  he  had  entered  it. 

After  a  month^s  journey,  and  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  escape,  Callot 
reached  Nancy.  His  father  received 
him  with  a  lecture  on  playing  truant 
and  a  discourse  on  heraldic  science. 
But  Callot  was  only  prevented  by  his 
mother^s  tears  from  setting  out  again 
immediately.  As  it  was,  no  great 
time  elapsed  before  he  was  again  on 
bis  road  southwards,  coasting  the 
lake  of  Ceneva  and  reaching  Italy 
through  Savoy.  There  is  no  record 
of  this  second  journey.  All  that  is 
positively  known  is  that  he  led  an 
adventurous  life,  in  low  hostelries, 
often  in  the  company  of  pilgrims, 
bravoes,  strolling- players,  and  vaga- 
bonds of  all  sorts.  He  reached 
Turin  in  safety,  bnt  at  Turin  he 
nnluckily  fell  in  with  his  eldest 
brother,  an  attorney,  who  was  travel- 
ing on  business.  For  the  second  time, 
poor  Callot  was  conducted  prisoner 
to  Nancy. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Callot  set  out 
on  Lis  thinl  journey  to  Rome,  this 
time  with  his  father*s  sanction  and 
Messing,  and  in  the  suite  of  the  am- 
ba<*sador  deputed  to  inform  the  Pope 
of  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  duke  of 
Lorraine.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
artistic  and  antiquarian  treasures  of 
Rome  was  not,  however,  of  very  long 
duration ;  soon  he  turned  his  atten- 


tion to  the  living  models  atoniid  bim, 
and  was  better  pleased  when  sketch- 
ing some  picturesque  beggar  tbas 
when  copying  Raphael's  Madonna. 
He  worked  nnder  several  masters, 
but  attended  only  to  the  insplnitiona 
of  his  own  genius.  His  taste  bdng 
for  slight  sketches,  and  for  the  aceu- 
mnlation  of  a  multitude  of  objects  in 
a  very  small  space,  he  soon  became 
convinced  that  painting  was  not  his 
fbrte.  He  applied  himself  ardently  to 
engraving,  and  entered  the  stndio  of 
Thorn  assin,  an  old  French  engraver 
established  at  Rome.  Engravlnif 
was  still  in  its  infancy ;  Albert  Dnrer, 
Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  a  few  Germwi 
artists,  were  all  who  had  made  ftnjr 
progress.  With  very  middling  talent. 
Thomassin  had  made  a  fortune  nt 
Rome.  Callot  proved  a  treaaore  to 
him.  Young  thongli  he  was,  he  had 
not  only  the  hand  to  execute,  hot  the 
fancy  to  create.  Soon  he  wearied  of 
constantly  engraving  the  heads  of 
ecstatic  saints;  and,  when  be  had  a 
little  liberty,  he  gave  the  reins  to  his 
memoir  and  imagination,  callinf  to 
mind  the  strollers,  lute  players,  pu- 
chinello5i,  and  other  eoeentrie  socisl 
varieties  with  whom  lie  had  at  dif- 
ferent  times  consorted.  In  this  maa* 
ner  he  planned,  sod  perhaps  cosa- 
menced,  some  of  his  fantastic  des%^; 
bnt  of  the  works  he  actually  ezeented 
under  Thomassin,  the  Seven  CNipltal 
Sins,  after  a  Florentine  painter,  ara 
almost  the  only  remarkable  ones. 

To  explain  Callot*s  early  depsrtars 
from  Rome,  M.  Honssaye  has  disin- 
terred from  an  old  work,  entitled  the 
Curia$itds  Gakmtes^  pnbllslicd  at  Ant* 
sterdam  in  1687,  the  story  of  Lb 
Tableau  Parlant,  the  sabstanee  of 
which  may  be  told  in  a  few  HntesL 
Thomassin,  the  French  engraver,  had 
married,  in  his  old  age,  a  yonng  and 
beautiful  Italian  wife,  for  when,  ia 
his  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
be  had  fitted  up  an  apartment  ia 
most  exquisite  taste— hoping,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  cage,  to  compensata 
the  captive  bird  for  the  dedlalaf 
years  of  her  mate. 

*^  Notwithstanding  his  lore  of  ntt, 
he  had  had  the  good  taste  to  hana  ao 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  1mt% 
chamber.  They  were  covered  with 
Venetian  mirrors,  which,  by  reflect* 
ing  her,  formed  the  most  beantffU 
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pictures  poMible.  Fur  whnt  Raer  easU/.  He  saw  nothing  uqusubI  ;  liis 
picture  can  tlierc  be,  (Giorgione  is  of  eyes  agtun  niet  those  of  his  master's 
tliis  opinion)  (han  abeantiful  Italian,  portrait.  "  I  slionld  not  wonder,"  said 
in  full  dress  ar  iiuilrcs^  careless  and  he,  smiling,  "  ifyondcr  picture  were  to 
coquettish,  rising  np  or  Ij'ing  down  ?  give  its  opioion."  And  with  nnsea- 
The  furniture,  worthy  of  the  Signorn,  sonable  audacity  and  a  mocking  mien, 
might  have  sntislied  the  caprices  of  a  he  approached  the  portrait.  "Come, 
favourito  sultana ;  the  riuheet  Turkey  Master  Tbomassin,  let  us  hear  what 
carpets,  the  porcelain  of  Chioa,  the  you  have  to  say."  At  that  moment 
fans  of  Spain,  the  goma  of  the  ladies,  the  portrait  turned  on  its  binges  to 
ttie  riches  of  all  countries,  were  col-  let  the  original  pass.  "  I  have  lo 
lecled  in  tbisprofane  temple.  When  say,"  enid  Master  Thomassin,  "  that 
I  say  that  Thomusain  had  bad  the  1  shall  throw  you  out  of  window." 
good  taste  to  exclude  pictorea  from  Thunderstruck  for  an  instant  at 
this  apartment,  I  mistake:  l»twocn  this  unexpected  apparition,  Collot, 
two  mirrors  he  bad  suspended,  guess  quickly  recovering  his  presence  of 
what? — His  own  portrait.  It  was  mind,  pushed  aside  the  old  engraver, 
the  only  blooiiah  in  the  room.  It  who  was  frantic  with  rage,  hurried 
innst  be  observed,  however,  that  there  down  the  secret  staircase,  collected  a 
the  good  old  engraver  was  only  tola-  few  engravings,  and  loA  the  house 
rated  upon  canvass.  Madame  Tho-  without  other  baggage.  He  felt  it 
massin  rarely  admitted  her  husband  was  Impossible  he  should  coutinno 
to  her  presence,  save  when  they  met  under  the  samo  roof  with  Thomassin. 
in  the  pictnr«  gallery,  or  when  she  At  Srst  he  thonglit  of  reniainlug  at 
went  into  the  Btndio — to  see  C allot.  Rome,  bnt  changed  his  mind,  and 
"  Callot  woB  then  twenty  years  of  departed  that  same  day  for  Florence, 
age,  handsome  and  pensive,  with  a  deeming  absence  the  sole  remedy  for 
well-trimmed  mustache,  and  wearing  the  passion  with  which  Bianca  had 
his  sword  with  goo<l  grace.  He  loved  inspired  him.  He  never  saw  her  or 
luKury  in  all  thiugs,  and  was  gallnut  Rome  again.  It  was  with  a  heavy 
in  his  dresa  and  eiinipnient ;  his  heart  that  he  look  leave  of  the  Eter- 
velvet  donblet  disclosed  a  Sood  of  nal  City,  where  all  the  dreams  and 
rich  lace ;  no  cavalier  in  Rome  wore  hopes  of  his  youth  had  centred  \  and, 
finer  plumes  in  his  beaver."  young  though  he  was,  tho  springtime 
Callot  fell  in  love  with  tbebcantirul  of  his  life,  its  romantic  and  adventu- 
Bianca.  For  eix  weeks  be  sighed  in  rons  period,  may  be  said  to  have  then 
silence,  his  eyes  atone  revealing  his  terminated.  The  remaining  twenty 
passion.  At  tijc  end  of  that  lime  ho  yeara  of  his  existence  were  laborious, 
bribeil  A  waiting-maid,  who  gave  him  domestic,  and  devout, 
a  key  of  her  mistress's  apartments.  At  the  gates  of  Florence,  Callot, 
The  key,  worthy  of  the  casket  it  travelling  without  baggage,  almost 
opened,  was  of  silver,  richly  chiselled  without  resources,  was  arrested  as  a 
by  some  Celliai  of  ibe  time.  Callot,  foreigner— possibly  as  a  suspicions 
Ijeeding  not  the  workmanship,  hurried  character.  He  demanded  to  be  taken 
to  the  chamber,  wlilcli  was  lighted  up  before  tho  Grand-duke,  and  to  him 
by  a  golden  l.icnp.  Iliunca  slept;  declared  his  name  and  quality. 
Callot  glanced  furtively  around,  and  Cosmo  II.,  who  welcomed  and  royally 
started,  for  he  met  tho  eyes  of  Tho-  protected  artists  of  all  classes,  waa 
massiu.  It  uas  but  tho  portrait,  overjoyed  at  his  arrival,  and  olTerod 
.Inst  then  the  lady  awoke  quite  gently,  him  abnodaut  employment.  CoUot 
as  rroniapleasantdream,  taxedCollot  accepted,  and  passed  ten  years  at 
with  audacity,  and  asked  if  he  had  Florence— ten  years  of  severe  toil, 
come  through  the  window.  On  his  during  which  he  produced  several  of 
reply  that  he  liad  come  through  the  his  greatest  works,  and  seriously  in- 
door, she  bade  liim  depart  as  he  jnrcd  b!a  health  by  nnremilting  appli- 
had  come.  Callot  ih.-murred,  look  cation.  Then  he  returned  to  Nancy, 
her  hand  and  kissed  it.  The  sound  "One  night  the  old  herald- at -amis, 
of  the  kiss  was  lost  in  that  of  a  sealed  at  his  window,  saw  a  coach 
voice.  The  lady  nitcrcd  a  little  cry  stop  at  tho  boose  door,  and  asked  bis 
of  alarm;  Callot  Inrucd  bis  headnn-  wife  if  it    were   one  of  the  ( 
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equipages.  The  good  dame  Ren^, 
whose  heart  aud  ejes  were  sharper- 
sighted  than  her  hosband^s,  exclaim- 
ed, as  she  fell  half-faiuting  on  the 
wiudow-siil,  *'  It  id  Jacques  I — it  is 
your  son  1 '  The  old  herald  hurried 
down  stairs,  asking  himself  if  it  were 
possible  that  his  son,  the  mountebank 
engraver,  had  returned  home  in  his 
own  carriage.  He  gravel j  embraced 
him,  and  then  hastened  to  see  if 
Callot's  arms  were  painted  on  the 
panneh}.  By  the  aid  of  his  spectacles, 
and  with  proud  joj,  he  distinguished 
his  son's  blazon,  five  stars  forming  a 
cross  —  *  the  cross  of  labour  it  has 
been  called,  for  the  stars  indicated 
Callot's  vigils  and  his  hopes  of 
glory/ 

**  Somewhat  weary  of  an  unsettled 
existence,  Callot  resolved  to  end  his 
days  at  Nancy.  lie  bought  a  house 
there,  and  married  Catherine  Kuttin- 
gcr«  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded,  ex- 
cept that  she  was  a  widow  aud  had  a 
daughter.  It  was  probably  a  suitable 
union  rather  than  a  love-match.  No 
sooner  was  he  married  than  he  be- 
came very  devout,  goiug  to  mass 
every  morniug,  aud  pussiuf?  au  hour 
each  night  in  prayer.  Was  it  to 
thank  God  for  having  given  him  a 
good  wife?  Was  it  to  console  him- 
self for  an  iudifiVrent  marriage  ?  He 
again  applied  himself  to  work,  but 
farewell  to  fantastic  inspiration,  to 
satire  and  to  gaiety.  If  now  aud 
then  there  appeared  a  gleam  of  his 
good  days,  it  was  but  momentary. 
His  graver  was  restricted  to  serious 
or  religious  subjects." 

Callot  was  now  a  celebrity.  Louis 
XIII.,  setting  out  for  the  siege  of 
Kocliellc,  summoned  him  to  follow  in 
his  train,  saying  tliat  he  alone  was 
wortliy  to  immortalise  his  victories. 
With  some  regret  the  artist  exchang- 
ed his  pious  and  laborious  retirement 
for  the  clamours  of  a  camp.  The 
siege  over,  he  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete hi^t  engravings,  and  was  lodged 
at  the  Luxemburg,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  certain  decorators  of 
the  palace — decorators  of  no  mean 
stamp,  and  whose  names  were  Rubens, 
Simon  Vouet,  Poussin,  Philip  de 
Chami'Sgne,  and  Lesnour.  Notwith- 
standing their  friendship  and  the 
king's  favour.  Callot  returned  to 
Nancy  as  soon  as  his  work  was  done. 


He  loved  hla  native  oomitiy,  lad 
proud  of  it;   he   had  inherited  hi» 
father*8  taste  for  military  chnmidea, 
and   loved  to  trace,  in  his  scantj 
hours  of  leisure,  the  high  deeds  of 
the  chivalnr  of  Lorraine.    With  pro- 
found grief  he  witnessed  the  decline 
of    the   once   proud   and   powerftil 
duchy.    Charles,  foorth  doke  of  thai 
name,  a  bold  8<ddier,  bot  an  incapable 
politician,  gave  his  sister  in  manriage 
to   Gaston   of  Orleans.      Gardinel 
Richelieu,  forions   at   this    alliance 
with  his  foe,  prevailed  on  Lonis  XIII. 
to  besiege  Nancy,  assuring  him  thafc 
he  would  have  an  easy  bargain  of  the 
Lorramo  city.    Louis  arrived  before 
it  with  his  best  troops,  bat  was  dia- 
appointed  on  finding  Nancj  the  best 
fortified  and  defended  place  in  Chria* 
tendom.    He  lost  conrage,  the  bed 
season  approached,  there  was  talk  of 
raising  the  siege,  when  the  Cardinal 
resolved  to  triumph  at  any  price,  had 
recourse  to  a  dishonourable  stratajgem. 
Under  pretence  of  signing  preUnii- 
naries  of  peace,  the  Duke  Charles  was 
inveigled  into  the  French  camp,  made 
prisoner,  and  compelled  to  sign  an 
order  for  the  surrender   of  Kaacj. 
The    Princess    of    Pfalsbnrg,    who 
defended  her  capital  like  a  neroioe, 
refusi'd  to  recognise  the  signatnre  of 
a  ca}>tive  sovereign;  but  thegOTemor 
insi&ted  on  obeying  his  master.    The 
French  took  advantage  of  the  circom- 
stances;  the  garrison,  compelled   to 
lay  down  their  arms,  shed  team  of 
fury.     Jacques  Callot  had  been  of 
the  council  held  by  the  proud  Ueui- 
etta  of  Pfalzburg :  when  he  saw  thai 
all  was  lost,  he  shut  himself  ap  in  hi* 
house  furious  with  shame  and  anfer  ; 
he  wept  with  rage  when  he  heard  the 
clarions  of  the  conquerors  drowning 
the  sobs  of  the  vanqnbhed.    Maater 
of  the  place,  Louis  thought  of  Callot, 
whom  he  wondered  not  to  see  amongst 
the  artists  who  crowded  to  pay  their 
conrt  to  him.    ''  He  has  for»>tteB  n j 
kindness,"  said  the  king  to  Claude  de 
Ruet.    llie  painter  told  the  engravar 
what  the  King  had  said.     ''  Yea,** 
.said   the   honest  artist  indignantl/, 
**  I  have  forgotten  it  from  the  moment 
that    he    rode    armed    through    the 
open  gates  of  Nancy.**    And  he  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  palace.    Presently 
came  an  onlcr  for  his  presence,  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.     CaUoi 
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obeyed,  bnt  nitli  a  ^tcm  brow;  the  devil,  in  his  pomps  And  stiuta- 
Ixtnis  received  bim  very  gracionsly.  sptaa.  On  the  threebold  of  iho  tomb 
"Master  Callot,"  aaid  the  Frencli  lie  esecnted  bis  great  work  of  tho 
monarch,  ■'  wc  <lo  oot  forget  that  yon  TeiDptation  of  St  Aathony.  In  vain 
have  eerrcd  oar  glory  with  yoar  liis  physicians  enjuiued  complete  re- 
talent;  YOU  tiave  pourtrnyed  for  poseaiididlanoss.  Ue  heeded  not  tbeir 
future  ^es  the  capture  of  IW  and  the  preacriptlons ;  a  prey  to  a  profound  and 
siege  of  RocbtUe;  you  will  now  begin  apparently  canseless  melaneholy,  be 
to  depict  the  siege  of  Naucy."  Cal-  found  relief  only  in  laboor.  He  gave 
lot,  who  felt  biiusetf  inanlted,  proudly  ap  tbc  ghost  oa  the  25th  March  1635, 
raised  his  head.  "  Sire,"  he  replied,  aged  forty-two  years,  aiid  was  buried, 
"  I  am  of  Lorraine,  and  t  will  CQt  beneath  a  snroptaons  monument,  in 
off  my  tbuDib  tirst  1 "    And  he  stood     the  cloister  of  tbe  Cordeliers,  amidst 

Prepared  to  take  the  conscqaences  of    the  graves  of   the  dacal  family  of 
is  bold  speech.     There  was  uproar     Lorraine.     Ills  portrait,  paiuted  oa 
in  tbe  hall,  ihe  courtiers  were  Indig-     black  marble  by  bis  friend  Michael 
nant,    swords    were    drawn ;    at    a     Lasne,     was    suspended    orer    his 
signal,  soliliers  armed  with  partisans     tomb.    A  vaunting  epitaph  by  his 
showed  themselves  at  the  doors.    On     wife  waa  effaced  by  the  Cordeliers, 
tbe  other  band,  tho  Lorraine  nobility     who  anbslitnted  a  Latin  one,  below 
anrrounded  Callot,  determined  to  dc-     which  a  friend  of  Callot,  who  could 
fend  him,  when  Lnnis  XIII.  put  an     make  nothing  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
end  to  the  cnmmoiion  by  one  of  those     of  the  holy  fathers,  added  tho  follow- 
kingly  traits  which  occurred  but  at     ing  c<jaal!y  barbarons  rhymes  : — 
long  intervals  lu  his  inglorions  life,     .i  ^  ^^^  to  ttnit  ia  volume! 
"Monsieur  Callot,"  said  he,  to  the        Surlulauugeadi  Calbt, 
surprise  of  the  artist,  and  of  all  the        PDuimui.jsniidiniiiu'oii  niot; 
court,  "  yoar  reply  does  you  honour.        Son  buno  "noi  m«o»  iiue  vm  piianm."' 
Tbe  Duke  of  Lorraine  is  very  fortn-  This    epitaph  was    preserved  on 

nate  to  hnve  such  subjects  I  "  marble  ;  ouly,  to  spare  the  feelings  of 

Soon  after  this  incident,  Callot  per-  tbc  monks,  nos  pkime$  was  substiin- 
ceived  the  first  inroads  of  tbe  malady  ted  for  vo$  plumct.  lu  1798  tbe  tarn- 
that  killed  him,  and  which  he  uu-  mhlta  mutilated  Ihe  portrait  and 
(toubtedly  owed  in  great  measure  to  destroyed  the  tomb,  taking  tbem  for 
over- application  to  bis  art.  He  was  those  of  a  duke.  Half  of  theportrut 
probably  conscions  of  this,  for  he  was  afterwards  fonnd.  In  1835  tbe 
threw  aside  his  graving  tools  and  went  tomb  waa  restored,  aud  Callot  again 
to  pass  Ihe  summer  at  Villers,  at  a  reposes  by  tbe  side  of  tlie  lords  of 
count ry-houpe  tielonging  to  bis  father.     Lorraine. 

Thither,  be  was  pursued  by  morbid  To  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  a 
fancies ;  he  took  no  joy  in  the  bloom-  very  entertaining  volume,  and  as  a 
ing  orchards  and  gardens  and  ena-  fair  specimen — so  far  as  it  maybe 
nielledmeadows;hIsdi9easedimagina-  given  in  Euglish — of  M.  llonssaye's 
lion  showed  him.  at  every  luni,  Satan  piquant  style,  we  select  tbc  ahorteat 
and  his  infernal  legions.  Callot  wns  and  most  translatable  of  his  papers, 
superstitious,  and  believed  firmly  in     entitled : — 


One  of  the  most  celebrated  ama-  ventnred  to  pass  a  verdict  on    its 

teurs  of  pictures  In  France  at  tbe  end  merits  uotU  Tardif  had  seen  it ;   hie 

of  the  seventeenth  century,   was  a  opuiiun  was,  so  to  speak,  the  linisbing 

certain    Tardif,    by    profession    an  touch  of  the  brush.  Watteau  himself, 

engineer,  aud  afterwards  secretair  to  who  laughed  at  criticism,  said,  when 

Marshal  Bouttlers.    He  was  the  friend  laylngdowu  bis  brush  before  a  newly- 

of    Largilliere,   of  Watteau,   and  of  finished  F^  Galanie,  "Ther«  is  ■ 

Audran,  but  especially  of  Gillot.  His  masterpiece;    if  Tardif  were  here,  I 

criticisms  went  right  to  the  mark,  would  sign  it."    Tardif  bad  one  of 

When  a  picture  was  finished,  none  the  finest  cabinet  collections  in  Pwitb 
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— Rue  Git-le-Coenr,  No.  1.  Marshal 
Boufflers,  aware  of  his  secretary's 
passion,  gave  him,  everjr  year,  as  a 
new  year's  gift,  a  picture  from  tlie 
Land  of  a  master.  Tardif  himself, 
out  of  his  patrimonial  fortune,  had 
purchased  pictures  from  bis  friends, 
the  living  painters,  and  by  his  friends, 
the  dead  ones.  So  renowned  was  his 
cabinet  that  one  day  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  went  to  vbit  it  with  Noce, 
which  filled  up  the  measure  of  Tar- 
dif s  mania.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
worthy  man  had  been  guilty  but  of 
this  one  extravagance— which  at  least 
was  evidence  of  a  noble  aspiration  to 
the  poetry  of  the  beautiful — he  might 
have  retained  wherewith  to  live  re- 
spectably till  the  end  of  bis  days. 
Unfortunately,  he  fell  into  another 
folly,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  duped 
by  the  scheme  of  Law.  This  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  he  lost,  in  that 
revolution  of  French  fortunes,  all  that 
he  had— except  bis  pictures. 

It  was  essential,  however,  to  find 
means  of  living.  Most  people  would 
have  got  rid  of  their  pictures ;  Tardif 
got  rid  of  his  servants.  **Go,  mv 
friends,"  he  said,  **  go  into  the  world, 
where  money  is  to  Iw  earned ;  hence- 
forward my  household  roust  consist  of 
persons  who  do  not  eat ;  my  pictures 
will  keep  me  company.''  Tardif  was 
old,  the  passions  of  life  had  no  further 
bold  upon  his  heart,  a  ray  of  sun  was 
all  he  needed  to  live  happily  in  his 
cabinet. 

lie  had  some  wine  remaining ;  ho 
went  down  to  bis  cellar  and  found 
with  joy  that  his  wine,  now  that  be 
should  no  longer  keep  open  house, 
would  last  longer  than  himself;  that 
he  might  even,  on  gay  anniversaries, 
summon  Wattcau  and  Audran  to 
make  uicrr}*  with  him  amidst  the 
melodious  tinkle  of  the  bottles.  As 
he  came  up  from  the  cellar,  a  bottle 
in  each  hand,  he  met  old  Giilot  on  the 
stairs.  "'  Watteau  and  Audran,  well 
and  good,"  said  Tardif;  ''  but  Giilot! 
the  barrel  of  the  Dauaides ! "  Before 
he  had  fi uishod  the  words,  the  old 
wine-loving  painter  had  seized  a  bottle 
and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  heart. 
*^  My  poor  old  (iillot,  here  is  what  I 
have  left."  "Well!"  said  Giilot, 
**  cverj-  man  his  bottle.** 

For  (iillot's  farthest  glance  into 
futurity  never  reached  the  morrow. 


*'  Tardif,'*  cootlnued  be*  "  von  know 
that  I  have  come  to  dine  with  yon  ?" 
''  With  aU  my  heart,  GiUot,  bnt  thera 
is  no  great  matter  for  dinner.'* 

They  went  in.  Tardif  pvt  a  pleoe 
of  bread  upon  the  table.  ^'Tbe 
devil ! "  cried  GiUot,  unfoldiDg  his 
napkin,  '*  your  style  of  living  wUl 
soon  rid  yon  of  parasites." 

Tardif,  however,  miinched  hia  bread 
with  good  appetite  whilst  gaalnif 
around  him  at  hia  dear  pl^nrea. 
*'  What  matter  I "  he  exclaimed  ; 
**  henceforth  it  is  not  this  bread  and 
wine  that  will  compose  my  repast ;  I 
will  breakfast  with  a  Teniers  and  a 
Ruysdaol,  dine  with  a  Vandyck  or  a 
Morillo,  sup  with  a  Santerre  or  a 
Watteau.  On  grand  festivals,  I  will 
treat  myself  to  my  Paul  Veronese  ; 
when  my  spirits  or  appetite  are  bad, 
I  will  nibble  your  «iy  little  master* 
pieces,  friend  Giilot?*  "  Well  said,** 
cried  Giilot,  filling  his  glass.  ''  If  all 
these  masterpieces  were  mine,  I 
would  eat  them  too ;  bnt  in  snch 
wise  that  in  a  few  years  not  one  oi 
them  should  remain.  Take  tny 
advice,  Tardif,  and  do  not  sedow 
yourself  from  the  world  with  these 
dumb  personages  who  already  seeai 
to  mock  you.  Dame  Nature  did  not 
give  you  a  month  that  yoa  should 
feed  yourself  on  chimeras.  Ton  will 
be  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  who  eats 
his  shadow  and  goes  road."  **  As  TOtt 
please,  friend  Giilot.  If  yon  dislike 
my  mode  of  living,  you  will  not  re- 
turn to  my  table.  For  my  part,  I 
find  my  spirit  more  hnngiy  than  m^ 
fiesh." 

As  good  as  his  word,  Tardif  per- 
sisted in  living  on  bread  and  wine  la 
the  midst  of  his  pictures.     He  gaTe 
his  watch  and  seals  to  a  fishwomaa 
who  opened  oysters  at  a  tavern-door 
opi>osite  his  windows,  on  eonditioa 
that  each  morning  she  should  bring 
him  his  bread,  make  his  bed,  and 
sweep  his  room.    This  woman  had 
some  remains  of  that  sort  of  beaa^, 
consisting  chiefly  of  yonthfol  firesn- 
ne^s,  which  usually  departs  at  five- 
and-twenty — or  even  sooner  when 
the  possessor  is  an  oyster- seller  at  a 
wine- house  door.    She  sans  merrily 
the  day  through,  and  lauded  con- 
tinually with  all  the  power  of  her  red 
lips  and  white  teeth.    With  ber  cap 
on  one  side,  her  short  petticoat  and 
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berjof  on*  hnmoar,  she  vru  a  picture  Od  tho  other  baud,  Fallier  DcqiicC 
the  more  jn  tho  gallerj,  and  not  the  did  not  lose  his  tituo.  AVith  eran- 
worat  of  the  collection.  i;elical  mildness  he  pointed  oat  to 

Snch  wki  thu  stale  of  nffalra  when  Tardif  the  dmigcrs  of  solitode  to  the 
Tardif,  wlio  at  long  intervale  Bhowed  poasc^or  of  pictures  of  sach  great 
himself  in  societv,  met,  at  the  hooEO  merit  and  THiue.  With  discreet,  bat 
of  Abb^  le  Uugois,  the  grammarian —  eeduciivc  hand,  be  half  opened  lo  him 
who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  tbe  gates  of  the  novitiate  of  the  Fau- 
the  HStel  BouAlers  wben  Tardif  was  bourg  Si  Germain.  "  There  need  be 
the  marshal's  secretary —  ibe  Rev,  no  change  in  yonr  habits;  yon  may 
Father  Dcquet,  a  Jesnil,  celebrated  live  like  a  pagan  if  yoa  pleiise,as  you 
in  tboM  days,  and  procurator  of  tbe  now  do.  If  you  fall  ill,  no  sir 
novitiate  of  the  Panbonrg  St  Ger-  will  approach  yonr  sickbed, 
main.  Tardif,  who  remarked  this  Ebali  all  bo  there — we  who  are  me 
boly  man  hovering  about  him,  wonid  brothers  of  him  who  snfiers.  Ton 
fain  have  departed,  in  obedience  to  a  v'M  no  longer  have  lo  fear  being 
vague  presentiment;  bat,  before  ho  plundered — a  picture,  jou  know,  ia 
coald  do  BD,  (he  reverend  father  got  carried  off  as  easily  as  a  book — wo 
Abb^  lo  tlagoia  to  present  him  to  will  prepare  yon  a  large  bedroom,  in 
Tardif.  which  yon  can  hang  op  the  whole  Of 

"  Sir,"  said  Father  Dequet,  "  I  your  hundred  and  one  pictures." 
have  beard  from  my  fiiend  that  yoo  "  A  hundred  and  one !— yoa  bavo 
possess  one  of  the  most  curious  cabi-  counted  them  then?"  said  Tardif 
nets  of  pictures  in  the  world:  will  elily  to  Father  Degaet. 
yoa  not  do  me  tbe  favour  to  open  "Connled— not  so,"  replied  tbe 
yonr  door  to  me?  Piclnrcs  are  the  Jesuit,  hesitatingly.  "Iflknowtlio 
only  profane  pleasnrel  allow  myself"     number  so  accurately,  it  is  because 

Tardif,  who  disliked  visitors,  and  you  told  it  me."  He  saw  thot  he  had 
did  not  greatly  esteem  Jesolis,  yet  ventured  Joo  far,  and  that  the  mo- 
did  not  dare  decline  the  visit  of  Fa-  nient  was  not  yet  come ;  he  liaa- 
thcr  Dequet,  who  wont  to  see  bim  two  lencd  to  bent  n  retreat,  to  avoid 
days  later,  accompanied  by  Abbe  le  being  totally  roated.  "  My  fHend- 
Ragois.  He  [iraised  everything,  the  ship  btiods  roe,  perhaps,"  said  ho 
Magdalena  as  well  as  the  Virgins,  the  mournfully.  "My  sole  desire,  my 
Baccbantee  ns  well  as  tbe  Magdalens,  friend,  is  that  you  may  live  long  with- 
with  an  expansive  enthusiasm  which  out  onoasinesa  about  yonr  dear  pic- 
intoxicated  the  old  amatenr.  "I  tares.  Believe  nic,  yoo  have  too 
own  to  yon,"  said  he  to  Father  De-  much  confidence  in  your  neighbours : 
qnct,  *'  that  I  am  not  exactly  prepos-  for  iostanec,  ibat  Ojster-woman,  nho 
sessed  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits.  Vonr  enters  here  at  all  honra,  coming  and 
morality  is  far  from  being  that  of  the  going  without  control — who  knows 
gospel;  your  manner  of  interpreting  what  tricks  she  may  play  yon? 
the  Scriptures  is  very  different  from  Would  you  believe  it,  niy  frienil,  I. 
mine.  But.  in  my  eyes,  yon  are  now  have  seen  her  three  or  four  limes  at 
no  longer  uf  the  congregation;  yon  the  picture- dealer's  on  the  bridge  of 
arc  a  lover  of  pictures,  and,  as  such,  Notre  Dame?" 
you  will  aluajs  be  welcome  here."  Tai'dif  gave  a  leap  like  a  wounded 

The  reverend  fatber  often  returned  deer ;  tbe  shot  bad  hit  the  mark, 
to  feast  his  eyes  in  Tai-dirs  cabinet,  "Gcrsaint !"  exclaimed  he,  "a scoun- 
and  little  by  little  Tardif  came  to  drel  who  prevented  Watlean  from 
consider  bim  as  a  friend.  His  other  selling  me  bis  finest  Felt  Galaatr, 
friends — hie  old,  liis  true  friends,  tbcfo  Cytherea  Besieged.  If  ever  she  enters 
who  drank  bis  wine  and  talked  to  bis  house  again,  she  shall  never  ro- 
him  of  old  times — took  leave  to  laugh     enter  mine." 

ft  little  at  his  iiifntnaiion  with  Father  "But,  my  friend,  yon  will  not 
Dequet,  and  foretold  to  him  that  he  know  It ;  your  legs  are  no  longer  good 
and  his  pictures  would  end  by  enroll-  enough  to  follow  yonder  woman,  and 
ing  themselves  in  the  order  of  tbe  she  will  lake  care  not  to  tell  yon 
Jesuits.  lie  laughed  bimself,  and  whither  she  goes  or  whence  she 
appeared  qoite  easy  as  to  hia  fate.  comes."  ^^^ 
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^^  Yon  are  right,  my  dear  friend.'* 
*^  Mon  Dieu !  it  was  Father  Ragoia 
who  opened  my  eyes  on  that  score." 

**  But,  if  I  dismiss  her,  who  will 
bring  me  my  bread,  go  to  the  cellar, 
and  make  my  bed  ?  " 

^^That  Is  easily  managed — ^I  will 
send  yoQ  some  one  from  the  Noyi- 
tiate." 

^*  All  things  considered,  I  would 
rather  l)e  my  own  servant ;  for  I  have 
already  told  you  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  superior  minds,  like 
you  and  Le  Kagois,  I  have  little  love 
for  the  priesthood.  Nevertheless,  now 
that  1  am  aware  of  a  real  danger,  the 
woman  shall  come  here  no  more ;  nor 
will  I  allow  any  one,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  faithful  friends, 
to  penetrate  into  my  beloved  sanc- 
tuary." 

Accordingly,  Tardif  told  the  oyster- 
woman  he  had  no  further  need  of 
anybody ^s  scr^'ices ;  and  from  that  day 
forward  he  lived  in  strict  solitude, 
fancyiug  that  all  his  neighbours,  and 
all  the  persons  whom  he  saw  from  his 
window  pass  along  the  street,  were 
engrossed  with  the  sole  idea  of  mak- 
ing their  way  into  his  apartment,  and 
canning  off  bis  picture.^. 

Each  morning  he  went  down  stairs 
himself  to  fetch  his  bread ;  he  spoke 
to  no  one.  Did  he  venture  as  far  as 
a  neighbouring  picture- dealer's,  to 
recall  the  happy  time  when  he  still 
was  a  picture- buyer,  the- key  of  his 
house  was  clutched  in  his  trembling 
hand.  As  often  as  he  met  the  ovster- 
woman  he  turned  away  his  head,  not 
to  hoar  what  she  said  to  him.  ^*  Ah  1 
my  poor  Mr  Tardif,  it  is  my  notion 
that  you  are  going  mad :  the  black- 
gowns  have  troubled  your  eyesight, 
the  crows  have  flown  across*  your 
path— my  sonps  were  well  worth  any 
that  they  Mug  you/' 

"  Tis  true,"  said  poor  Tardif  to 
himself,  ''but  my  pictures  I"  Yet  he 
could  not  help  regretting  those  still 
recent  davs,  when  the  ovster- woman's 
visits  imparted  cheerfulness  to  his 
apartment  and  to  his  heart. 

One  night  Father  Deqnet  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  hrirs.  *'  Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  '*  1  have  heirs — a  brother 
and  a  .^istcr:  my  brother  has  some 
property :  my  sister  has  a  great  many 
children,  and  that  is  all  she  has.  1 
am  grieved  to  have  lost  evenrthing 


by  Law's  scheme.  But  for  that,  I 
conld  the  sooner  have  firoved  to  her 
children  how  much  I  love  their  mo* 
ther." 

Father  Deqnet  walked  three  or  fo«r 
times  round  the  cabinet,  panainf,  wUb 
a  sigh,  before  each  picture. 

*•*'  Is  it  not  a  thousand  pitiea,"  mnr- 
mnred  he,  ^*  that  so  precious  a  cabiniei 
must  one  day  be  dispersed  1** 

'*  Never  1"  cried  Tardif. 

**  Simple  man,"  continued  the 
Jesuit,  *^  what  do  you  suppose  jour 
nephews  and  grand-nephews  will  do 
with  your  pictures?" 

''  Yon  are  right.  The  Burgundians 
love  colour,  but  only  in  their  wine.** 

''Yes,  my  poor  Tardif,  they  will 
sell  your  pictures  to  the  higheafc 
bidder.  Some  will  go  to  your  enemj 
Gersaint ;  others  to  some  Jew,  who 
will  hide  them  and  deprive  then 
of  the  light  they  live  by.  Some  will 
go  to  America,  some  to  China ;  and 
this  beautiful  Banqnet  by  Veronese— 
who  knows  whether  it  will  not  be 
exposed  for  sale  upon  the  quays  ?  ** 

Tardif  was  pale  as  death.  ^'  Yoa 
torture  me,"  said  he  to  the  Jeauiti 
and  clasped  his  hands  together  ia 
agony.  In  his  turn  he  made  the 
circuit  of  the  cabinet,  gaaing  deepair- 
ingly  on  his  pictures.  *'  Do  joo 
know,"  said  he,  on  a  sudden,  tumiw 
to  Father  Deqnet,  ''  at  night,  when  I 
do  not  sleep,  which  often  happens,  e 
strange  desire— which  I  dare  avow  to 
no  one  —  comes  into  my  head,  and 
that  is,  to  build  a  subterranean  gal<« 
lery  where  I  might  bury  myself  with 
my  pictures.  But  it  is  madness;  and, 
besides,  I  am  diverted  from  this  de* 
sign  by  the  thought  that  these  beanti- 
ful  works  of  art  would  never  see  the 
sun  again.  But,  for  heaven*s  sake, 
my  dear  friend,  let  us  speak  of  that 
no  more.  Yon  have  put  me  in  a 
fever ;  I  shall  eat  no  supper  to- 
night." 

Father  Deqnet  departed,  leaving 
Tardif  in  the  anguish  of  despondency. 
The  poor  man  went  to  bed  half  dead. 
Next  morning  he  was  hi  a  high  fever. 

He  would  receive  no  one — not  even 
his  friend  Gillot,  his  good  genius. 
The  second   day  the   fever   was 

still  more  violent:   death  itself  wan 

knocking  at  T:irdir8  door.     He  did 

not  open  it,  but  Death  remained  upoia 

the    threshold,    and    entered    with 
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Father  Dequet  when  next  be  called. 
Tardifs  head  alraadj  wandered.  He 
'     '    o  water  left,  aiui  craved  a  '  '   ' 


Houaa^e'a  S/ietthet  and  Eisaya. 


that  the  poor  man  was  becomiug  more 
and  more  delirious. 
Meannbile,  the  wliole  noighbonr- 


'  Ah  I    my  poor  friend,"  said  Father     hood  was  iudignant  at  tbia  profan 


Deqnet,  "  I  little  thought  to  tiiid  you 
in  your  bed." 

The  Jesnit  went  down  himself  to 
fetch  water.  When  Tardif  had  drunk, 
he  expressed  hia  gratitude,  bnt  in  so 
altered  a  yoice,  and  in  such  singular 
terms,  that  Father  Dequct  said  to 
himself:  "Thia  is  the  last  stage." 
For  two  entire  hours  he  remained 
assiduODSlj  by  the  sick  man's  pillow, 
■  'ving  to  snbjngato  tiie 


this  impiety,  this  aacrilege 
committed  by  the  reTerend  father. 
But- as,  after  all,  for  some  months 
pa£t,  Tardif  would  have  nothing'  to 
Bay  to  any  of  hia  neigbbonrs,  and  aa 
none  interested  themselves  in  on  old 
madman,  secluded  from  the  world  in  a 
room  full  of  picture.i,  the  spoliation 
was  allowed  M  proceed, — just  us,  on 
the  stage,  people  sulfer  crimes  in- 
rablo  to  be  committed,  without 


feebled  mind  which  had  so  long  tbiukiug  of  interference, 
repelled  his  caresses.  What  he  said  The  morning  wore  on  :  Father 
to  the  dying  man,  none  ever  knew.  Deqnet  did  not  return.  Doubtless  ho 
What  is  certain  is,  thiit.  at  the  end  of  bad  to  get  ready  a  room  at  the  Novi- 
the  two  hours,  Father  Dequet  was  in  tiate  for  the  pictures,  [he  majority  at 
possession  of  the  foltowiug  claqQent  which  were  not  very  Catholic  in  sub- 
lines, in  Tardif's  hanii-writiDg:—  ■         "..."...         .      . 


Suddenly  Tardif,  ronsing  himself 
from  a  doKe,  put  hia  head  out  of  bed 
and  called  for  Father  Deqnet.  For 
the  lirst  time  in  his  life  he  felt  fright- 
ened at  the  stillness  around  him. 
He  asked  himself  if  ha  were  already 
in  the  tomb.  He  hnrried  into  hi» 
cabinet.  Seeing  the  walls  bare,  he 
fihonied,  "  Thieves  1"  ran  to  the 
window,  opened  it,  tore  bis  hair,  and 
called  to  the  oyster-woman,  who  ww 
seated,  as  usual,  at  the  tavern  door, 
smiling  at  her  castomcrs  os  they  ate 
her  oyster!*  and  diank  her  health. 
■When  Tardif  called  her,  she  left  her 

or  apothecary ;  neither  the     chair,  and  went  under  his  window. 

the  body  of  Tardif  touched        "Make haste  T'criedTardif,  "don't 


"  I  give  all  my  pictnres  to  the 
Novitiate  of  the  Jesaits,  in  considera- 
tion of  my  friead,  Father  Dequet, 
who  is  at  liberty  to  take  them  awav 
at  once. 

'■  Fam,  20rt  Jfny  1158." 

Father  Dequet  wae  not  the  man  to 
await  Tardif's  deceaec  before  appro- 
priating hia  treasures.  His  lirst  cnre 
was,  not  to  take  the  viaticum  to  the 
dying 
physic 

bis  heart — his  sensibility  w 

engrossed  by  the  picture 

had  ho  obtained  the  written  aonation  lures : 

than  he  went  out,  collected  a  doaon        The  oyster-woman  went  up  stairs ; 

idlers  who  were  on  the  look-ont  for  a  she  bore  no  malice,  and,  besides,  she 

job,  took  them  up  to  Tardif's  room,  bad  always  liked  Tardif,  becansc  he 

and  ordered  them,  ivhilst  the  poor  lold  her  stories,  and  talked  to  her  of 

man  lay  moaning  lu  ijie  bed,  to  carry  her  fine  eyes.     When  she  reached  his 

away  the  pictnres.     ^Vith  a  dogged  room,  she  found  him  senseless  on  the 

avidity,  he  himself  look  them  down  floor.    She  took  him  in  her  anna  and 

from  the  wall.     I'he  little  Flemish  carried  him  to  his  bed.     "  He  must 

gems,  scarce  larger  than  the  band,  not  be  left  to  die  like  a  dog,'' said  abe 

bo  laid  aside  to  carry   away  in  a  to    herself.      When    the    sick    maa 

hackney  coach.     The  men   be  bad  opened  his  eyes,  there  she  was  with 

brought  could  take  bot  sixty  pictnres  her  eternal  smile.    She  hail  sent  for 

atonejoumey.  He  took  away  twenty-  a  doctor,  who  soon  made  his  appear- 

one  in  bis  hackney  coach,  thus  leaving  ance,  and  who  saw  that  Tardif  could 

twenty  in  Tardif's  room.      He  did  not  get  through  the  night. 

not  even  tell  him  he  was  going  away.  "Have  you  a  family?"   he  in- 

From   time  to    time,  whilst  taking  quired. 

down  the  pictures,  he  cast  a  furtive         "  They  have  taken  evwything," 

glance  at  the  bed,  and  made  euro  replied  the  dying  man,  "  the  best  ara 
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gone;  a  few  remain,  but  what  is 
that!** 

This  was  all  the  infoimation  that 
could  be  got  from  Tardif. 

Gillot  came  in.  At  sight  of  his 
friend,  poor  Tardif  seemed  visited  bj 
a  gleam  of  intelligence.  *'  Ah  I  mjr 
dear  Gillot,  why  have  yon  been  so 
long  without  coming  to  see  me  ? 
There  are  still  a  few  bottles  waiting 
for  ns  in  the  cellar,  bedded  in  the 
dost,  as  I  soon  shall  bo  myself.  As 
for  mc,  I  am  now  bnt  an  empty 
bottle."  Gillot  took  the  sick  man  by 
the  hand,  and  tried  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  would  recover. 

*'  I  am  no  doctor,  my  dear  Tardif, 
bnt,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will 
send  for  four  bottles  of  wine — one  for 
Bie,  one  for  you,  one  for  your  physi- 
cian, and  one  for  Death,  should  he 
make  his  appearance." 

"  Well  spoken ! "  cried  the  oyster- 
woman,  "only  you  forget  that  I 
am  here." 

Tardif  smiled  his  pleasant  smile,  as 
in  the  good  days  then  gone  by.  But 
suddenly  ho  grew  deadly  pale.  *^My 
pictures!  my  pictures!  my  pictures! 
Von  have  stolen  all  ray  pictures ! " 
He  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  but  fell 
back  again  exhausted.  These  were 
the  last  words  he  spoke.  Gillot  and 
the  oyster- worn  an  watched  beside  him 
all  that  evening,  and  all  the  night. 
They  drank  his  wine— of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt — but  that  was  all 
they  had  of  his  inheritance. 

At  daybreak,  Tardif  breathed  his 
last.  The  previous  evening,  when  he 
was  already  fast  sinking.  Father 
Dequet  came  to  take  away  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pictures.  The  oyster- 
woman  undertook  to  receive  him  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  fishmarket. 
Gillot,  saddened  though  he  was  by 
the  approaching  death  of  his  friend 
Tardif,  could  not  help  taking  pleasure 
in  the  honest  woman*s  vivid  and 
picturesque  eloquence.  Father  De- 
liuet,  who  would  fain  have  pushed 
aside  the  oyster- woman,  to  reach  the 
sickbed— or  rather  the  picture-gallery 
—  was   sharply  repulsed.     He  de- 


parted, resolved  soon  to  return  with 
an  army  of  lawyers.  Gillot  had 
written  to  TardlTs  relatioiis.  The 
brother  of  the  dead  man,  happoning 
to  be  on  a  ioomey  to  Paris,  came  to 
call  upon  him  the  very  day  of  hU 
death.  Gillot  informed  him  of  all 
that  bad  passed,  and  advised  blm  to 
plead  against  the  Jesoita  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  pictores,  being  persuaded 
that  so  respectable  a  body  woald  never 
dare  defend  snch  an  action. 

«'  What  I  have  just  narrated,"  aaja 
M.  Hottssaye,  by  way  of  cmwy  to  hia 
ule,  "  is  bnt  the  preface  of  a  cele- 
brated trial,  to  be  fonnd  In  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  edition  Bich^  the  par- 
liament advocate  who  oollected  the 
pleadings  in  all  the  cnrions  triala  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  edition,  dated  1776,  was 
Sublished  at  Amsterdam  by  Haie- 
[ichel  Key.  The  affiiir  of  the  hnn- 
dred  and  one  pictures  occnpiea  bat 
twenty-  seven  pages — 445  to  470. 

"  'After  three  audiences,  of  two 
hours  each,  the  reverend  Jesnlt  fathers 
of  the  Novitiate  were  condemned  to. 
restore  the  pictures,  and  to  pay  the 
value  of  those  which  they  alleged  to 
be  lost.  The  judgment  was  rendered 
on  the  9th  August  X729.  There  waa 
no  appeal. 

*'' There  were  remarked  amongat 
the  witnesses,  the  Skwr  Gillot,  painter 
to  the  opera,  and  the  DemouettB 
Marie  Anne  Vatont,  Ojrster- woman, 
who  were  considered  to  be  the  beet 
supporters  of  the  heirs.* 

''  The  pictures  reverted  to  the 
heirs,  who  had  a  sale  of  them,  which 
made  some  noise  at  the  time.  What 
has  become  of  those  maaterpieeee, 
cherished  by  Tardif  as  the  light  ef 
his  eyes  and  the  ioy  of  hia  heart? 
I  have  fallen  in  with  a  head,  foU  of 
light  and  spirit,  unsigned,  but  which 
betrays  the  gay,  rich  bro^  of  GiUoL 
On  the  bock  of  the  pannel  are  to  be 
distinctly  read  the  words— Coixbc- 
TiON  Tardif.  Poor  man!  If  he 
knew  that  his  joys  and  sorrows  have 
been  appreciated — more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death !  *' 
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With  this  pnrt  we  propoae  to  con-  Mr  Townaend,  but  by  no  means  rooro 

cinile  the  short  series  nbich  we  have  fulij  than  is  jiistitied  by  the  cstraor- 

founded  on  MrTownsend's  "Modem  dinary  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 

State  Trials."     The;  are  fifteen  in  very  striking  incidents  developed  at 

number,  of  which  we  have  selected  tlio  trial,  t 

for  illuatratiou^De.- — one  for  mnrder,  A  little  after  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
that  of  Daniel  M'Nnnghten  ;  two  for  night  of  Saturday  the  22d  July  1837, 
high  treason,  those  of  Frost  and  a  poor  Tcllow  named  John  Smith,  an 
Osford  ;  one  for  woanding  in  a  doel,  indnstrious  coiton'Spinner  of  Gl(ts< 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan ;  and  gow,  was  retnming  home  accom- 
one  for  forgery,  that  of  Alexander  pnnied  by  hia  wife,  after  mailing  a 
Humphreys  or  Alexander.  It  will  few  purchases  for  their  Snbbath'a 
not,  we  hope,  be  denied  that  each  of  dinner.  Afewminutesafterqaitiinga 
these  posseBsca  points  of  great  and  butcher's  shop  he  suddenly  fell  in  the 
permanent  interest,  which  we  have  street,  raortaliywonnded, having  been 
taken  no  email  pains  to  bring  out  shot  in  the  back.  One  bullet  had 
clearly  and  popularly — ^and  that,  loo,  passed  through  his  arm,  and  the 
not  only  for  general,  but  professional  other  liad  severed  the  epiual  cord ! 
readers — always  keeping  in  view,  In  bis  dying  declaration,  the  next 
moreover,  the  objects  which  we  pro-  day,  ho  ataled  "  he  was  unable  to  aay 
posed  to  onrselvcs  at  the  outset.*  who  had  shot  him,  and  had  no  suspi- 
A  subordinate  one  was  to  contrast  cion  who  had  done  so,  nor  hod  bo 
the  trials  taking  place  in  England,  heard  any  footsteps  behind  him  be- 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  exhibiting  fore  having  been  shot ;  "  *'  that  ha 
their  respective  pecnliarities  of  crimi-  waa  convinced  that  it  was  on  account 
nal  procednre,  and  the  characierislics  of  hia  having  taken  work  from  his 
of  tlieir  respective  judges  and  advo-  employers,  Messrs  Hoiildsworth  and 
catea.  In  our  last  two  Numbers  wo  Sons,  that  he  had  been  shot  last 
had  to  deal  with  a  Scottish,  and  in  night:"  "  all  this  ho  depones  to  be 
their  predecessors  n'ith  Euglish  trials,  the  troth,  as  the  deponent  shall 
Of  the  entire  aeries  in  Mr  Tnwnsend's  answer  to  God."  The  following  touch- 
volume,  there  are  ten  English,  three  ing  description  of  this  barbarous 
Scottish,  and  two  Irish  trials — those  transaction  was  given  by  Mr  Itobert- 
of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  com-  son,  the  connsel  for  the  individoal 
panions  in  1S43-4,  for  treasonable  by  whom  it  was  alleged  that  the  act 
conspiracy,  and  Smith  O'Brien  in  of  murder  had  been  committed.  "  It 
1818,  for  high  treason.  Wc  intend,  was  a  murder  perpetral«d  on  this 
in  this  paper,  to  indicate  the  most  in-  poor  man,  who  had  finished  his  weeli 
tercsting  features  of  one  of  the  other  oflabonrin  the  toilsoroeoccnpation  to 
two  Scottish  and  two  Irish  cases.  which  Providence  had  destined  him. 

1.  The  "trial  of  Hanter  and  four  and  who  was  entitled  to  lay  his  head 

others,  at  Glasgow,  on  January  the  for  one  night  on  his  peaccfnt  pillow, 

3d,  1838,  and  seven  following  days,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  relnra  of 

for    conspiracy     and    mnrder,"    is  that    day    when    even    the    weary 

reported  at  considerable  length  by  artisan  ia  entitled  to  repose— is  en- 

Modtrn    Stalt   Triali ;    Renaed  and  Illiutrattd,  with  Etmji  and  Kal«a.     By 

WiLLtiH  C.  TownsEND,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Q^C,  RcDorder  of  Macclelfield.  In  2  vols.  Sro, 
LongmBQ  &Co.,  1850. 

•  No.  CCCCXX.    October  1850,p,Sr3. 

t  Mr  Tawnsend's  account  of  Ihig  trial  ia  taken,  as  wu  thil  of  AlemndGr,  mainly, 
if  no!  altogether,  from  an  elaborate  report,  published  in  an  ocIuto  Tolume,  by  Mr 

SwiDton  in  the  jear  1B38;  though  in  IhU  instance,  also,  no  ttltueion  ia  made  ta  tbg 
hct'doDbtlesB  from  laadTertciiM. 
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titled  to  repose  of  body,  and  rest  of 
mind,  that  he  may  dedicate  to  his 
God  one  day  of  the  week,  and  pass 
some  honrs  without  bodily  fatigue,  if 
not  without  mental  solicitude.  At  that 
moment  the  cowardly  assassin,  lurk- 
ing behind,  draws  the  fatal  trigger, 
which  hurries  this  honest  and  toil- 
worn  artisan,  in  a  very  few  hours,  to 
tlie  presence  of  the  God  who  made 
him,  and  terminates  his  earthly 
course  of  toil  and  care."  This  was 
carrying  into  the  heart  of  Glasgow  an 
atrocity  snch  as  are  so  frightfully 
familiar  to  us  as  happening  in  Ireland. 
His  offence  was — having  taken  work 
from  his  employers  at  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  than  his  companions  chose  to 
accept,  and  who  had  consequently 
'•''  struck  work !"  Six  hundred  pounds 
reward  (five  hundred  by  the  master 
cotton -spinners  of  Glasgow,  and  one 
hundred  by  Government)  were  imme- 
diately offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  assassin,  but  in  vain.  This  mur- 
der formed,  says  Mr  Townsend,  the 
crowning  act  of  other  desperate  enor- 
mities recurring  during  different 
strikes' in  the  cotton  trade,  and  which 
had  been  attributed  to  the  same 
gigantic  conspiracy — the  "Association 
of  turn-out  Spinners*' — whose  leaders 
had  hitherto  remained  undetected. 
For  presuming  to  work  at  reduced 
rates  of  wages,  men  had  been  fired  at 
and  wounded  in  open  day,  on  the 
Green,  in  Glasgow,  in  the  presence 
of  scores  of  fellow-labourers,  none  of 
whom  would  protect  the  assailed,  or 
inform  against  the  murdering  mis- 
creants who  had  so  attacked  them ! 
To  deter  masters  from  taking  fresh 
hands,  fire-balls  were  thrown  into  the 
mills ;  and  canisters  ienited,  full  of 
blazing  combustibles,  fiung  into  the 
bed-rooms  of  private  dwellings !  The 
houses  of  workmen  were  invaded  at 
dead  of  night,  and  the  inmates  forced 
to  take  an  oath  that  thcv  would  dis- 
continue  work,  for  the  future,  on  pain 
of  death !  A  woman  was  brutally 
bontoii  to  death  in  her  own  house, 
havin;;heen  mistaken  for hor daughter, 
who  hud  presumed  to  take  the  for- 
bidden work  !  Vitriol  was  thrown  on 
a  poor  fellow  guilty  of  the  same 
iiffonco,  and  he  died  in  horrible 
tiirtures :  but.  though  the  ruffian 
perpetrator  of  the  outrage  was  for- 
tunately   detected     and     executed, 


his  companions  were  not  deterred 
from  prosecnting  their  career  of 
cruelty  and  crime.  The  masters 
were  compelled  to  wear  masks,  to 
protect  them  from  the  vitriol  thrown 
at  their  faces !  and  were  accnatoined 
to  receive  letters  threatening  horrible 
modes  of  death,  if  they  did  not  yield 
to  the  demands  of  their  men  I  Theae 
deeds  of  atrocity  and  Mood,  whidi 
had  for  twenty  yean  disgraced  Seol* 
land— sober,  well-edncated  Scotiaad 
— were  traced  at  length  to  the 
infamous  association  which  faaa  beaa 
mentioned,  having  ramifications  In 
the  three  kingdoms,  comprehendinf 
hundreds  of  thoosands  of  woi^men. 
At  the  will  of  a  secret  and  adf- 
elected  body  of  fifteen  men,  then 
trades-unions  perpetrated  ajsCematIc 
acts  of  tyranny  aimoat  incradlhle» 
and  entailing  incalculable  miaeir 
on  their  victims,  ^*  who  all,**  said  w 
Alison,  (whose  noble  eondnct  In  this 
affair  we  shall  haTO  BpeedUy  to 
notice,)  **  got  deeply  into  debt,  If 
they  had  any  credit ;  and,  if  they  had 
none,  sank  into  such  hsA>ita  of  Idle- 
ness, profligacy,  and 
that  great  nnmbera  haTO 
manently  rendered  i 
and  burdens  to  society.  The  ootton- 
spinners'  strike  alone  instantly  tfaoneir 
six  or  seven  thousand  women  and 
children  out  of  employment  to  n 
long  period :  dght  thonaand  hnaan 
beings  were  retained  in  a  atnte  of 
destitution  and  wretcbedneas  to  Ibar 
months — merely  at  the  pleaanre  of 
fifteen  men  r*  The  total  loas  entailed 
on  the  connty  of  Lanarkahire  niene, 
by  these  various  strikes,  was  half  n 
million  sterling  1  Between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  young  peiaona 
of  both  sexes  were  thrown  mto  eon- 
pulsory  idleness  for  many  montha: 
the  funds  for  their  support  grew 
rapidly  less  and  leas;  each  week 
they  sank  into  deeper  penmy ;  and 
the  starving  pauper  rushed  despe- 
rately and  recklessly  into  crinw. 
The  prisons  were  crowded  with  ten 
times  their  ordinary  number;  ferer 
and  other  deadly  diseases  crept 
stealthily  in  the  rear  of  combination, 
and  gleaned  a  copioua  harvest  of 
death  in  the  weaaeaed  Tictima  of 
enforced  want.  Such  eflbets  moat 
ever  be  produced  lay  anch 
Ou    the    murder    of   tolth 
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oiBcially  reported  (o  Mr  Alison,  Ibe  ascendencj    of  courage,    provee   ilB 

sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,    he  resolved,  own  safcgnard  hy  the  awe  which  it 

"  como  what  come  might,"  to  crush  inspires." 

the  dcstructire    combination    which  The  effect  of  ttiiB  enterprise  was 

had  occaaioned  it ;  and,  accompanied  decisive,     great,     and    consolatory. 

by  Captain  Miller  and  a  Btrong  police  It  palsied  the  energies  of  the  entire 

force,  he  boldlj  bnrst  into  the  com-  confederacy.    Early  in  the  ensuing 

mittee-room    of  the  association,  at  week  the  strilie  was  at  an  end :  the 

tea    o'clock   on    a   Satnrdny    eight,  deluded,    miserable,    beggared    fol- 

foUT  days  after  the  death  of  Smith ;  lowers  of  snch  wicked  leaders,  after 

nnd   the  result  was  the  capture  of  four  months  of  suffering  and  priT«- 

lifteen  of  tLo   ringleaders,    together  tion,  returned   to  their  work ;    and 

with    all    tlieir    books    and    papers,  life  and  property  were  once  again 

He  thos  described  the  scene — not  as  safe    from    molestation,     and    Itave 

Ur  Xownaend  supposed — in  his  evi-  ever  since  so  cootinned.     The  cap- 

dence  at  the  trial,  but  on  a  subse-  lives  were  detained  in  custody  till 

qnent    occasion,     and    in    a    quasi-  tlie  ensning  January,  when  the  five 

official  capacity.    Though  sinking  ail  prisoners  in  the  case  before  ne  were 

Allasion  to  himself,  every  word  of  liia  put  upon  ibeir  trial.  A  few  witoeasee, 

eulogy  tells  really  as  strongly  npon  tempted  by  the  reward,  and  relying 

himself  as  on  Captain  Miller ;    and  on    the    protection    of    Gavemment 

-we  are  delighted  by  the  opportunity  from  the  vindicttireness  likely  to  be 

«f  doing  an  act  of  mere  justice,  by  developed  by  their  disclosnnw,  came 

bringing  conspicuously  forward  this  forward  to  throw  liglit  on  the  nature, 

instance  of  gallant  daring  in  a  noble  character,   and    proceedings    of   the 

cause  : —  association.  Great  preparations  were 

"  My    lords,    when    I    recollect  made  on   both  sides  for  this  most 

Captain  Millar's  conduct    when    he  important  trial,   after  nearly  half  a 

-entered  the  committee -room  of  the  year's  interval.  One  thousand  pounds 

conspirators,    and     reflect    on    the  were  subscribed  by  the  working-men 

moment  wLen  1  stood  beside    him  towai-ds  the  expense  of  the  defence, 

In  the  middle  of  tbe  apartment,  as  for  which  five  of  the  most  emineqt 

he  beckoned  them  ont  one  by  one,  advocates  were  retained,  the  Crown 

till  the  whole  fifteen  were  delivered  being  represented  by  the  I-ord-Advo- 

ovcr  to  the  police  on   the  outside,  cate,  the  Solicitor- General,  and  two 

with  as  calm  a  manner  and  resolute  other  leading  advocates.    Tbo  indiot- 

a  voice  as  if  he  were  now  discharging  matit    extended    over    twenty-  six 

his  ordinary  duty  in  this  court ;  and  quarto  pages  ;    and  ninety-one  wil- 

wlien  1  call  to  mind  the   character  nesses  were  snmmoned  I  The  prisoneTE 

and  proved  deeds  of  the  conspiracy,  were  charged  with  a  conspiraaj  to 

and  recollect  that  every  room  in  the  keep  up  wages  by  molesting  other 

house  was  then  also  crowded  with  workmen,    and    the  perpetration  of 

conspirators,     and     that     hundreds  acts  of  violence  to  Ihe  iiersons  and 

of     tbe    association    thronged    the  property  of  masters  and  workmen, 

street.^,  almost  within  call,  1  cannot  Tbey  were    further    charged   in   tbe 

but  regard  his  conduct  on  the  occa-  Criminal  Letters* — which  gave  a  long 

sion  as  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  atrocities  that  bad 

instances  on  record  of  that   moral  been  perpetrated  for  twenty  years — 

resolution  which  is  at  once  the  shield  with  conspiring  to    bum    miUs,    to 

of  innocence  and  the  bridle  o(  crime,  set  fire  to  private  dwellings,  and  to 

and  which,  paralysing  guilt  by  the  morder  Smith  by  the  bauds  of  one 

*  Thera  DTfl  two  melhoilB  of  criminal  procedure  in  Scatland^ — Ly  Indictment,  Uid 
by  Criminal  Lettera;  "which,"  says  Mr  AIIbob,  (Prntf.  of  Ihe  Cria.  Z.a«,  p.  211,) 
"  IhoUKh  diSerent  in  form,  are  the  eume  ia  substance."  The  "  Indictoienl  "  is  at  tbe 
inatAnce  nf  the  Ltfrd-AdTocate  alone,  and  runs  in  hia  name  ;  Criminal  Letters  pro- 
ceed in  the  Sovereign's  name.  In  so  flir  aa  concerns  tbe  trial,  there  is  no  practical 
nelhoda  of  procednre.  In  the  cose  before  us,  Mr 
of  the  Criminal  Letters  as  "  the  Indictmeitt,"  (p.  390.) 
le  tbe  disliiretien  between  the  two  fonns  of  procednre. 
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of  the  prisoners,  M^Liean.  It  is  not 
our  iDteution  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  trial,  wliich  was 
nccessariiy  troubiesome  and  harass- 
ing, from  the  extent  and  mnltiplicitj 
of  the  circumstances  requiring  to  be 
brought  distinctly  under  the  notice 
of  the  jarj,  in  order  that  a  real 
*^  conspiracy  ^*  might  be  established, 
and  the  parts  borne  in  it  proved 
as  against  the  prisoners  respec- 
tively charged  with  it.  **  The 
whole  defence,"  says  Mr  Townsend, 
^^  was  founded  in  fraud,  and  sup- 
ported by  perjury."*  Mr  Duncan 
McNeill,  the  new  Lord  of  Session, 
defended  four  of  the  prisoners,  and 
very  ably  and  powerfully  —  though 
in  this  instance,  contrary  to  Mr 
Townsend's  wont,  he  is  unaccount- 
ably niggard  of  his  praise.  He  says 
briefly  that  the  defence  '^  was  shrewd, 
plain,  forcible,  and  pathetic ; "  which 
last  expression  docs  not  appear  to 
us  properly  to  characterise  the  strain 
of  vigorous  eloquence  which  was 
really  poured  forth  before  the  jury. 
Mr  M'Neiirs  peroration  was  at 
once  sober  and  deeply  impressive. 
Mr  Robertson  appears  to  have  figured 
very  favourably  in  the  eyes  of  Mr 
Townsend.  He  '*  commenced  his  elo- 
quent oration  by,"  &c. ;  **  The  accom- 
plished orator  denounced,"  <&c. ;  ^'  In 
his  peculiar  vein  of  banter  and  plea- 
santry, he  ridiculed,"  &c.  After 
giving  copious  extracts  from  this 
speech,  Afr  Townsend  deals  some- 
what unceremoniously  with  the  ^'  very 
minute  and  elaborate  summing  up  of 
the  Lord  Justice- Clerk,  which  occupied 
thirteen  hours,"  but  which  Mr  Towns- 
end  disposes  of  in  nearly  as  few  lines. 
'*  He  let  the  jury  clearly  infer,  as  the 
intimation  of  his  opinion,  that  the 
minor  conspiracy— charged  as  having 
been  to  keep  up  wages  bv  threats, 
intimidation,  and  acts  of  illegal  vio- 
lence to  the  persons  of  masters  and 
workmen — was  proved ;  but  that  the 
heavier  conspiracy— to  keep  up  the 
price  of  labour  by  fire-raiMUg  and 
munlor — was  not  fully  proved. 
A  case  of  greater  public  importance 
has  seldom  or  never  been  brought 
before  a  jury.  After  an  absence  of 
five  hours,  the  jury  returned  with  a 
verdict  which,  wo  presume,  was  in 


fbll  conformi^  with  the  inrnmliic-ap: 
**  My  lords,  the  jury  have,  1^  a  mitfo- 
rity,  found  the  diargea  Nof.  It  S,  3; 
and  10,  against  dl  the  puelt, 
proven :  and  they  have  nnaniinoiMlx 
found  the  rest  of  the  chanvet  not 
proven.**  Mr  Townsend  has  fofffotteB 
to  give  any  acooant  of  the  dHRsrait 
heids  of  charge,  so  tliat  we  caonoft 
appreciate  the  precise  effect  of  thfi 
report  of  the  finding.  It  waa,  how* 
ever,  followed  immediately  —  ^*  be* 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at 
night " — by  *^  most  impresalTe  state- 
ments of  the  reasons  for  paaalog  ao 
serious  a  sentence  "  aa  that  of  tram- 
portation  for  seven  years. 

On  this  trial  we  have  two  or  threo 
observations  to  oflfer.    Fir$t^  the  |Hi- 
soners  were  allowed  twenty-five  p«- 
r«mf>lory  challenges  to  the  Jniy — aa  la- 
dulgence  which  would  not  liave  beea 
granted  them  in  England,  where  pe- 
remptory challengee  are  allowed  la 
cases  of  felony  alone,  not  In  miade* 
meanours ;  a  distinction,  however,  aa- 
known  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  where  all 
offences  are  denominated  **  ernnet** 
only.   Our  general  readers  may  like  la 
know  that  there  are  two  kinda  of  chal- 
lenges: perempUnjf — !.«.,  aa  oljeetiMi 
to  a  man*8  serving  aa  a  Jaror,  aada 
aimpliciter,  without  aasigning  aa  j  rea- 
son  for  it ;  andybr  amu — L  e.,  a  chal- 
lenge, assigning  the  groand  or  reaaoa 
on  which  it  proceeds.    This  diatiae- 
tion  exMta  also  in  Scotland.      Bj 
Stat.  3,  George  IV.,  c.  85,  the  pro- 
secutor and  the  prisoner  have 
^feperemptoiy  challenges;  aad 
Mr  Townsend  speaka  ^  the 
having  been  allowed  twentj-flve  _ 
emptory  challengea,  we  praaaaie  ha 
must,  if  aware  of  this  atatnle,  aieaa 
that  each  of  the  five  priaoaera  exer- 
cised hia  full  atatntonr  right  of  per- 
emptory  challenge.     Seoend^,    the 
sentence  was  one  of  trtm^^rttiiom^  oa 
conviction  for  that  which  In  Englaad 
would  be  regarded  as  only  a  mla- 
demeanour  at  common  law.    la  Bag- 
land  this  punishment  can  In  ao  eaae 
be  inflicted,  except  where  expreaily 
imposed  by  statute ;  bat  there  ia  ao 
such  distinction  in  Sootlaad,  where 
the  cownmm  2nar  empowen  the  Jadgea 
to  pass  this  or  any  other  eeatmea 
iq)plicab1e,  in  thehr  diacreHoa,  Co  the 
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quality  of  Ilie  offenco  of  wbiclt  the  tincUy  (hat  a  witnesa,  "on  bit  re- 
prijoaer  may  liavc  been  convicted,  tzaminatton"  ga.\e  a.  most  imporlaot 
The  romniOD  Ian  of  England  pnDisbes  explanation  of  an  answer  which  had 
even  llie  most  aggravated  mEsde-  been  elicited  on  crosS'C^amiuation. 
loenuonr  by  either  fine  and  impri-  FouTllily,  Jloglisb  lawyers  will  bo 
aonment,  orbyboth.  Lord Brongham,  greatly  astonished  nt  finding  the  gos- 
in  the  House  of  Loriis,  endeavoared  sipping  account  of  what  she  had 
to  urge  on  the  Government  a  miti-  casually  seen  of  the  alleged  murder, 
Ration  of  punishment,  on  the  ground  given  by  a  woman,  since  dead,  to  au 
that  in  England  only  three  months'  acquaintance,  gravely  received  in 
Eiuprisoument  would  have  been  in-  cvidcnccat tbcmonthoftliat acqaain- 
flicted.  With  duo  deference,  how-  lonco  wilhont  any  objection  made, 
ever,  we  concur  with  Mr  Townsend  though  "  it  turned  the  nicely-poised 
in  regarding  this  ground  as  totally  scales  in  favour  of  M'Lean,"§  tiio 
Untenable.  Besides,  in  aggravated  principal  prisoner,  to  whom  was 
coses  of  misdemeanour,  two  years  strongly  imputed  the  very  act  of  the 
is  a  common  period  of  imprison-  murder  I  The  witness  was  a  cotlon- 
nncut;  and  there  is BOthiDgloprcveot  spinner,  who  said  that  the  woman  in 
the  infliction  oF  three  or  funr  years,  qnestion  bad  died  of  a  fever  since  the 
or  even  longer  imprisonment,  accord-  death  of  Smith  (the  mnrdered  raan.> 
ing  to  tiia  discretion  of  the  judges  Tho  witnesa,  having  heard  her  say 
trying  the  case.  Thirdly,  according  that  she  had  seen  Smith  shot,  went  t<^ 
to  Mr  Townsend,  there  citlats  in  the  her,  asked  lier  If  sach  was  the  fact, 
Scottish  courts  "  a  strange  and  irra-  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  man  it  was, 
tional  rnle,  that  no  question  can  be  when  she  replied,  "  A  little  set  man^ 
asked  in  re-eramination !"  And  ho  with  dark  moleskin  clothes."  This 
states  that,  in  this  trial,  it  waa  owing  evidence  was  mightily  relied  on  by 
to  the  operation  of  this  rale,  "that  the  prigDners'connael,wha  bad  elicited 
the  guilt  of  actual  participation  iu  the  this  portion  of  the  evidence  on  cross- 
murder  could  not  be  brought  home  to  examination ;  and  was  allowed  to 
the  prisoners!"  and  also  that  "the  call  the  wife  of  the  witness,  to  give 
formation  ofthe  infamous  Secret  Com-  Aer  version  of  what  she  had  heard  the 
mitlce  was  left  in  donbt."  *  Mr  deceased  woman  say—"  That  be  was 
Townsend,  however,  has  uninteDtion-  a  little  man,  with  dark  dirty  mole- 
ally  aggravated  the  defective  state  of  skin  clothes,  and  below  the  commoa 
the  law,  as  it  stood  at  the  period  of  size  of  men!"  In  commenting  on 
this  trial.  It  was  then  fully  compe-  this  evidence,  Mr  Robertson  suddenly 
tent  to  re-examine  a  witness,  to  any  called  upon  his  client  in  the  docfa  to 
legitimate  extent,  aRer  his  cross-  stand  up:  he  instantly  did  so,  and 
examination  bad  been  completed,  bnt  proved  a  taller  man  than  any  of  the 
not  to  recall  him  for  that  purpose  other  prisoners  I  If  We  have  looked 
after /leliail  quilled  the  wilneM-box,  and  through  Mr  Albon's  section  OD  Evi- 
h^ard  lite  evidence  of  other  wilnetsei.  dcnce,  in  his  excellent  Practice  of 
It  was  l/iis  rule  wnich  had  snch  a  tfie  Cn'mtnal  Law  of  Scotland,  tai  sea 
deleterious  operation  in  the  case  before  nothing  to  sanction  the  reception  of 
us;  and.  the  rule  has  been  sincere-  such  evidence ;  for  which,  we  repeat, 
taxed  by  the  legislatnro.t  at  tho  in-  we  are  totally  nnablo  to  account, 
stance,  we  believe,  of  LordRutherfnrd.  Ltatly,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
From  another  part  of  Mr  Townsend'a  verdict  of  Guilty  was  that  of  a  majo- 
account  of  tho  case,  t  it  appears  dis-  rity  only  of  the  jnry ;  and  as  it  proved 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  IflO.  t  By  tho  Att  3d  and  4th  Vict.  c.  5fl. 

i  P.  mo.  8  /J.  p.  188. 

^  Tbis  glres  Mr  TowBBend  occasion  to  mciitioo  a  curioeg  incident  which  oecarred 
tame  years  Dgo  in  an  Engliih  trial,  on  the  Wostern  Cireuit.  It  wsei  ■  ciB«  of  theft  ; 
and  the  priaorer'e  guilt  was  deemed  to  have  been  broaghl  home  to  him  bj  ibo  foot- 
marks of  two  feet,  traced  from  the  place  of  iho  theft  to  hia  dwelling.  His  eouniel 
had,  to  the  mrprise  of  ail  in  court,  oroaB-cxBmincd  minutely  bb  to  llies*  fuot-ni»rl(» 
—  their  length  and  broad th,  and  llie  depth  of  the  impressions— »ad  at  the  cloie  of  the 
case  fur  the  pTOgecallon,  laughed  the  case  out  of  coarl,  bj  desiring  the  prisoner  to 
allow  ills  nether  exttemilies  to  the  jury.    He  had  a  voodca  leg.' 
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to  have  been  one  of  eight  to  seven — 
viz.,  a  majority  of  one  only — on  that 
circumstance  was  founded  an  urgent 
appeal  to  Grovemment  and  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  remission  of  sentence, 
backed  by  a  memorial  to  the  Queen 
from  the  prisoners*  counsel,  and  a 
petition  from  the  minority  of  the  jury, 


Modern  StaU  Trial$.—Tke  Last  Pkuri.  [Jane, 

attention  had  been  directed  tohit  char- 
acter and  movements.  He  heaitlealj 
adopted  it  as  an  expedient  for  main* 
taining  his  political  tscendencj,  and 
securing  splendid  pecnniary  monroet 
firom  his  credulous  and  confiding  fel- 
low-countrymen. 7%^  believed  him 
in   earnest;    that  he  was  honesUj 


stating  that,  in  their  opinion,  none  of    earning  his  income ;   and  paid  him 


the  charges  were  proved !  LK)rd  Mel- 
bourne strongly  resisted  the  applica- 
tion made  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  taking  the  opportu- 
nity of  remarking  on  the  illustration 
afforded  by  the  cause  assigned  for  it, 


accordingly,  cheerfully  and  ponctnallj. 
He  told  them  that,  as  fear  done  had 
extorted  Roman  Catholic  Emandpa^ 
tion,  so  fear  alone  could,  and  wonid, 
extort  a  repeal  of  the  Union ;  and  that 
he  would  guarantee  snocesa,  proTided 


of  *^  the  inconvenience  of  the  law  of    the  people  trusted  to  him  steadfhailj 


Scotland  in  not  requiring  unanimity. 
If  they  were  to  reflect  on  the  length 
of  time  the  jury  took  to  consider  their 
verdict,  and  the  time  they  were  out, 
and  make  these  circumstances  raise  a 
presumption  for  attacking  the  verdict, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  such  pro- 
ceedings."* Thus  much  for  two 
Scottish  trials.  Turn  we  now  to 
IL— Two  Irish  trials— and  those. 


and  implicitly.  At  length,  on  the  Sd 
Januaiy  1843,  he  ventnred  solennlj 
to  declare  that  the  repeal  Tear  had 
commenced — ^that,  before  it  doaed,  the 
accursed  link  which  bound  Ireland  in 
forced  and  fraudulent  union  to  Great 
Britain  would  be  snapped  aannder. 
Keeping  skilfully  withhi  the  letter  of 
the  law,  and  relying  on  the  proverbial 
caution  and  forbearance  of  Sir  Bdbert 


moreover,  really  *'  State  trials,"  and    Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 


of  the  first  magnitude — those  of  the 
late  Daniel  0*Connell  and  his  eight 
companions,  in  1843-4,  for  treasonable 
cont^piracy ;  and  of  Smith  O'Brien, 
in  1848,  for  hifi^h  treason.  These  are 
the  only  two  Irish  trials  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  and,  but  for  the  length  to  which 
this  series  of  papers  has  unexpectedly 
extended,  we  should  make  the  former 
of  these  two  trials  the  subject  of  an 
entire  article,  for  it  possesses  many  fea- 
tures of  vivid  and  enduring  interest, 
in  the  eyes  equally  of  political  and 
forensic  readers. 

There  was  something  grand  and 
ominous  in  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  which  led  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  late  Daniel  O'Conncll  and  his 
companionsi,  in  the  year  1S43-4.  That 
consummate  veteran  agitator  had  been 
suffered,  by  a  sagacious  and  powerful 
Government,  to  proceed  step  by  stop 
in  his  treasonable  conspiracy  to  dis- 
member the  British  Empire,  up  tu  a 
p<nnt  when  the  bloody  outbreak  of 
civil  war  seemed  abundantly  inevit- 
able. That  he  was  never  in  earnest 
in  a);itating  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  never  dreamed  of  being  able  to 
effect  it,  was  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  thinking  persons,  whose 


JMr  0*Connell  at  length  appeared  to 
act  upon  his  own  avowed  convtetloaa, 
by  taking  steps  to  secure  the  great 
result  ''  of  all  his  politicd  laboon^ 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland.**  His 
monster  meetings,  twenty  or  thirtr  in 
number,  held  in  different  parte  of  In- 
land— some  attended,  as  he  boasted, 
and  as  was  generally  belleredt  br 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthnaiastfc 
and  unanimous  fellow-conntiTmen — 
appeared  at  length  to  have  con^inoed 
him  either  that  success  was  wlthia 
reach,  or  that  he  mu$t  really  prooeed 
upon  that  assumption.  A  mixture  oC 
feelings — of  anxiety,  of  fear,  of  intoxU 
cated  vanity — excitement  that  left  no 
interval  for  calm  reflection,— seems  at 
length  to  have  overpowered  his  nni* 
deuce,  and  confused  his  natoral  clear- 
sightedness. He  suffered  a  qasai- 
coronation  amidst  hundreds  of  thon- 
sands  of  future  willing  snbjecta ;  and 
at  length  boldly  sanctioned  the  organi- 
sation of  his  myriad  adherents  In 
military  fashion.  Foreign  Gorem- 
ments  looked  on  at  the  apparent  Irre- 
solute inaction  of  the  BriUsh  antho- 
rities  with  amazement ;  and  great 
numbers  of  persons  in  this  conatiy 
began  to  entertain  dire  apprehensions. 
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and  to  regard  the  ^il(>nco  and  innclion  load  notes  of  warlike  defiaucF-  Bnt 
of  tbc  Governmeiit  ms  ai  once  iuexpH-  how  loag  was  this  foarfnt  and  aicken- 
cablo  and  incxcujabio.  rarlinment  ing suspense  to  last?  Every  post  from 
separated  ia  tho  [nitunin  of  1843,  Ireland  was  cspected  to  bring  iatelli- 
leaving  affairs,  "iili  mingled  coufi-  gence  that  civil  war  had  commenced, 
dence  and  aolicitudi'.  in  the  hands  of  TheLord-Lientcnant  aadLord-CbRn- 
Mittiaters.  A  tMiii(.'ndoua  reaponsl-  cellor  of  Ireland,  (I,ord  de  Grey,  and 
billtj  indeed  v/k^  \W\r»  :  for  immcdi-  SirEdwardSiiEden.^cameovertoEng- 
ately  afterwards,  matiers  assumed  land  to  consult  witii  the  Government, 
a  truly  alarming  nspeut.  The  meet-  and  returned  on  Friday  the  6lh  Octo- 
ings  were  held  with  increasing  ber — ten  days  only  before  the  dreaded 
frequency,  attended  by  vastly  ang-  Clontarf  gathering  on  the  ensuing 
mented  numbers,  and  characterised  by  Sunday,  and  immediately  held  a  privy 
speeches,  and  arrangements,  and  council  at  Dublin  Castle — the  result 
plans  for  the  fiilnre,  of  daogerone  of  which  was  looked  for  in  an  agony 
audacity.  On  the  lirst  of  October  a  of  oxcitemeiit  and  apprehension  by 
meeting  was  hold  at  Mullaghmast,  all  parties :  the  general  expectation 
attended,  as  Mr  O'CauneU  himself  being  that  the  intended  meeting  would 
publicly  declared  shortly  afterwards,  be  declared  by  proclamation  illegal 
by  a  million  of  persuns .'  the  lowest  and  treasonable — and  probably  Mr 
calculation,  by  independent  military  O'Connell  and  his  companions  ar- 
obsen'ers,  placiog  them  at  260,000 —  rested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  In 
a  quarter  of  a  Dadlion  I  iClr  O'Con-  the  mean  time,  adherenls  to  them 
nell  stated  at  thst  meeting,  ^'■Ichooie  were  ponring  in  honriy  from  Liver- 
t/ii»  place  for  tfie  meeting,  because  it  pool,  and  from  the  remotest  quarters 
was  the  precise  spot  on  ahich  En^Uth  of  Ireland,  simultaneously  with  am- 
treachery,  and  jhhe  Irish  treacliery,  munition,  artillery,  and  regiments  of 
consummated  a  rnassacre  unequalUd  in  infantry  and  cavalry.  Threats  were 
the  world,  until  l/ie  massacre  of  the  board  o[  foreign  intervention  on  behalf 
Mamelukes  by  MeJumel  Alii"  An-  of  those  "  struggling  for  fteedom  I " 
other  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  Friday^  evening  passed,  and  nothing 
held  a  week  afterwards^on  the  8th  transpired  from  Dublin  Castle.  On 
October— of  a  still  more  ileciaive  char-  Satorday  the  7th  October.  Mr  O'Con- 
actcr ;  an  article  relating  to  it  in  the  nell  and  his  companiona  of  the  Repeal 
Pilot— aae  o(  Mv  rrConnell's  orgnna  Association  met  in  cooneil  at  the  Com 
— being  headed  "  The  battle  of  Clon-  Exchange,  to  concert  measarea  which 
tarf  the  Repeal  Ymr !"  The  langnago  might  lie  rendered  necessary  by  any 
of  Mr  O'Connell  himself  was  cbarac-  movement  from  the  Castle,  where  the 
tensed  by  greatly  aupmenled  anda-  Privy  Council  reassembled  early  in 
city;  and  the  weli-irtL'cted  in  Ireland,  the  same  morning.  The  morning 
aawellascveryn-lRTeinUreatBritsin,  wore  away,  leaving  Mr  O'Connell 
looked  on  daily  wiih  hourly  increasing  and  his  companions — in  short,  every- 
anxiety  and  wonder,  at  the  course  body  in  Dublin — on  the  very  tenter- 
which  might  have  been,  or  might  be,  hooks  of  agitation  and  anxiety ;  and 
adopted  by  Government  to  meet  this  the  impending  crisis  was  undoubtedly 
most  alarming  exigency.  They  were  fraught  with  the  possibility  of  fright- 
somewhat  reaspiired,  however,  by  fill  results.  An  inflamed  and  balf- 
the  tremendous  military  preparations  maddened  population  was  hurrying 
going  on  in  Irelnnd,  directed  by  The  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  to  attend  a 
Duke,  and  whi<::h  he.  and  indeed  all  meeting  which  might  at  any  moment 
men  knew.wouUl  have  been  personally  be  pronounced  illegal,  and  prevented 
supported  even  to  the  point  of  death,  necessarily  by  bloodshed  and  slaugh- 
byeveryEnglishmau, Scotchman, and  ter.  At  length,  at  half-past  three 
Irbhman,  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  o'clock  that  afternoon,  api^earcd  a 
shedding  his  blood  as  a  loyal  subject  printed  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
of  Queen  Vietoris.  That  these  mill-  meeting  on  the  ensuing  morning  ;  and 
(arypreparationalilledwithdismayall  within  an  hour  afterwards,  a  connter 
those  even  most  vain-glorions  among  notice,  couched  in  the  language  of  a 
the  Irish  disaffected,  is  undoubted;  rival  "  Proclamation,"  was  issued  by 
bnttheydidnot  prevent  their  Dtteriog  Mr  O'Connell,  imploring  thoso  who 
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read  it  to  abstain  from  attending  the 
meeting,  and  to  nse  their  utmost  exer- 
tions to  prevent  others  from  doing  so. 
Desperate  efforts  were  made  by  his 
emissaries  to  give  effect  to  this  mis- 
sive, and  with  success.  Tlio  site  of 
the  intended  meeting  was  preoccupied 
by  the  military,  and  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  a  collision  between  them 
and  the  innumerable  dupes  of  design- 
ing demagogues  were  averted.  During 
the  ensuing  week  additional  troops 
poured  into  Dublin,  and  overwhelming 
preparations  were  made  against  any 
outbreak.  P>ery  one  then  looked  for 
the  instant  arrest  of  Mr  O'Connell, 
and  the  leading  members  of  the  Repeal 
Association,  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  or  at  least  sedition :  it  be- 
ing alleged  that  Government  had  at 
length  obtained  sutticicnt  evidence  to 
justify  such  a  procedure,  and  bad 
waited  no  longer  than  till  the  moment 
of  their  becoming  possessed  of  it,  to 
act  with  decision.  Owing  to  theirovcr- 
powering  demonstration  of  strength, 
and  also  to  the  incessant  and  passionate 
entreaties  of  Mr  O'Connell — doubtless 
then  feeling  himself  in  mortal  peril — 
no  breach  whatever  of  the  peace 
occurred.  Early  in  the  ensuing  week 
he  received  official  intimation  that  he 
would  be  required  to  give  bail  to 
answer  informations  for  ^^  conspiracy 
and  other  misdemeanours ;  ^'  and  on 
Saturday  he  was  required  to  attend 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Judges, 
where  he  gave  the  requisite  bail,  and 
was  then  set  at  liberty; — doubtless 
secretly  overjoyed  at  finding  himself 
rated  no  higher  an  offender  than  a 
misdemeanant. 

The  country  justly  reposed  confi- 
dence in  the  consummate  administra- 
tive ability,  and  the  experienced 
sagacity,  which  distinguished  the 
Government  of  that  day;  and  the 
calm  resolution  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  withstood  the  importunities  of 
both  Parliament  and  the  public  to 
adopt  strong  legislative  and  executive 
measures, — in  proud  reliance  on  the 
energy  of  the  common  law  to  deal 
with  the  prodigious  exigency  which 
had  risen — was  truly  admirable.  '*  1 
am  resolved,"  was  his  memorable 
declaration,  *^  to  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  constitution.  If  I  find  the  law  of 
tlie  land  incapable  of  dealing  effec- 
tually with  the  case,  I  will  not  hesi- 


[Jone, 

tate  to  ask  for  greater  pow«n  from 
the  Legislature."  Woold  that  a  aimi- 
lar  spirit  had  actuated  him  in  every 
other  subsequent  State  emersencjl 
As  soon  as  the  course  which  be  had 
resolved  upon  had  become  known  to 
the  country,  it  occasioned  intense 
anxiety.  Had  ho  thoroughly  conai- 
dercd  "the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  so  much  thenceforth  de* 
pended  ?  Were  his  legal  functionaries 
in  Ireland  equal  to  the  occasion-— one 
of  almost  unprecedented  magnitude? 
Could  a  fair  and  firm  juiy  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  got  together? 
And  what  a  desperate  evil  wonld  be 
a  miscarriage  I — one  likely  to  affect 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  I  What  a 
prosecution!  —  one  against  infuriate 
myriads,  represented  by  nine  men, 
the  chief  of  whom  had  devised  and 
developed^the  enormous  confedera^, 
and  was  *  noted  for  his  snccessfnl 
astuteness  in  baffling  legal  proceed- 
ings! But  the  Government  had  a 
first-rate  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  as  well  as  experienced  and 
very  able  legal  subordinates;  th^ 
did  not  despair  of  finding  an  honcstt 

fatriotic,  and  independent  spirit  In 
rish  jurymen ;  and  felt  **  thrice 
armed^'  inhaving  "their  qnarrdjost.* 
As  soon  as  Mr  0*Connell  felt  him- 
self entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  he  issued  earnest  solicitations  to 
the  Irish  people  to  violate  "  no  law,** 
—not  to  be  ^'  guilty  of  any  tnmnit  or 
disturbance,"  nor  be  '*  tempted  to 
break  the  peace;  bnt  to  act  peace- 
ably, quietly,  and  legally,**— and  then 
"  the  attempt  upon  ihtir  Wmtin! 
must  fail."  Then  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  personal  difficnUief»  noS 
magnanimously,  but  with  a  petti- 
fogging pusillanimity  calcDlated  to 
withertheeagercstand  fondest  sympa- 
thy with  misfortune.  As  for  oniselTes, 
the  contrast  between  his  proTioaa 
mighty  demonstrations,  and  nia  slih- 
sequent  conduct  under  criminal  pro- 
secution, frequently  brought  to  onr 
recollection  the  lines  of  old 


<*  TIiAt  all  mar  kraf h  to  «c«  that  flariB|f  lifhftt 
Whirh  lately  shone  lo  fierco  and  bnriit. 
End  in  a  stink  at  last,  aad  Tmaiu  iato 

night! " 

In  this  "  monster  proseeatloo** 
everything  was  on  a  commensmrate 
vale.  There  were  twenty-eight  coun- 
sel engaged!    The  indictment  filled 
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fifty-eight  folio  pages,  having  to  deal,  with  an  uuheard-of  pertinacity.  A 
in  distinct  detail,  with  as  ra&ny  overt  hrief  cunmcratiou  will  amnse  even 
acta — in  the  shape  principally  of  sedi-  general  readers. 
tious  orations  and  docnoients — com-  First,  The  informations,  on  rcach- 
mitied  during  tbe  greater  part  of  iho  ing  the  accused,  proved  to  liavo  heen 
year  1813.  Tbe  grand  jury  took  five  sworn  to  by  Mr  Bond  Huglies,  a 
days  to  consider  whether  they  should  Government  ahort-hand  writer — a 
find  "  a  true  Bill,"  The  Attorney-  gentleman  of  nnquestionable  honour 
General,  withont  throwing  away  a  and  veracity,  who  had  been  engaged 
word,  or  wandeiing  from  his  point  for  officially  to  take  notes  of  what  was 
a  moment,  occupied  eleven  hours  in  said  at  the  various  poblic  mectinga 
opening  the  case.  The  counsel  for  which  led  to  the  prosecntion.  Ho 
the  defendants,  and  Mr  O'Connell  appeared  pnbliely  and  avowedly  in 
himself,  spoke  for  eight  days  sncces'  the  capacity  of  Govemnient  reporter, 
sively!  The  Solicitor-General  occn-  treating  others,  and  being  treated, 
pied  two  days  and  five  hours  with  his  with  uniform  courtesy.  lie  performed 
incompxrable  "  reply  ;"  and  the  Lord  his  harassingdntiea,  as  was  ultimately 
Chief-Juslice's  luminous  "charge"  acknowledged  on  all  bauds,  with  ex- 
consumed  a  day  and  a  half  I  The  c  id  plary  fidelity.  But  behold  1  The 
Jury  took  only  five  hours  (o  agree  to  instant  that  the  informations  fell  under 
their  verdict  of  Guilty,  and  three  or  the  lynx-eyed  defendants  and  their 
four  more  to  adjust  it  to  tlie  eleven  friends  and  advisers,  they  discovered 
counts  of  the  indictment ;  and  finally,  that  Mr  Hughes  had  made  a  mistake 
the  trial  lasted  for  nearly  a  month —  in  including  Rictiard  Bari-ett,  ono  of 
namely,  from  the  I6tb  of  January  to  the  prisonera,  among  those  present 
the  12th  of  February.  The  Inierval  at  a  meeting,  and  a  dinner,  on  the 
between  that  day  and  the  30th  of  May  8th  October ;  whereas  it  seemed  that 
was  spent  in  desperate  but  fruitless  he  really  had  not  been  at  either, 
efiorts  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  and  move  Upon  ibis,  informations  fijr  wilfol 
in  arrest  of  judgment ;  which  was — a  and  corrupt  perjury!!  were  forth - 
fine  of  £2000,  and  imprisonmout  for  with  preferred  against  Mr  Hngbes, 
twelve  calendar  mouths.  On  tbe  I4th  "it  being  considered  as  a  providen- 
Jnne  tbey  sned  out  a  writ  of  error  10  tial  circumstance"— piously  saya  one 
tlie  House  of  Lords.  On  the  Tih  Sep-  of  the  claboralc  printed  reports  now 
temhcr  tbe  appeal  was  allowed,  jndg-  before  us — "  that  he  should  have  tbns 
ueot  arrested,  and  the  prisoners  set  tripped  at  the  very  outset!"  Mr 
at  liberty!  To  adopt  Iho  terse  M'Donogb,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  counsel 
account  of  Mr  Townscnd — "  By  a  for  the  accused,  attended  before  tho 
lucky  combination  of  an  indicttnatt  magistrates  to  urge  their  reception  of 
partly  had,  a  verdict  partly  bad,  and  tbe  informations.  They,  however,  re- 
ft jttifj/meat  partly  bad,  the  prisonei'S  commended  him  to  apply  to  the  Com* 
escaped,"  to  tbe  scandal  of  lawyers,  mission ;  and  tbe  Commission  referred 
nnd  the  amaiement  and  chagrin  of  the  affair.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  country  at  large.  Wo  were  among  Mr  Justice  Barton  had  charged  tba 
tbose  ivfao  failed  to  perceive  the  con-  grand  jury,  in  the  O'Connell  case, 
vincing  force  of  the  reasonings  wbicb  on  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term, 
led  to  the  reversal  of  Judgment  in  this  Mr  M'Donogh,  after  the  jury  bad 
case ;  and  we  made  the  decision  of  retired,  applied  to  tbe  Court  for  aa 
the  House  of  Lords  the  snbject  of  an  order,  in  the  natnre  of  oMandamng  In 
elaborate,  dispassionate,  and  respect-  the  magistrales,  compelling  them  to 
ful  examination  in  Maga,  in  the  cnsu-  receive  the  iuforraationa.  On  tha 
ing  mouth  of  November.*  We  remain  cnsning  day,  various  afSdavitaiu  sup- 
of  that  opinion,  and  adhere  to  the  port  of  tlie  application,  by  seven  of 
reasons  for  it  there  assigned.  Let  us,  the  defendants  ;  and  on  a  snbscqnent 
however,  recur  to  tbe  commencement  dny  Mr  M'Donogh  made  another 
of  the  proceedings,  which  were  con-  vigorous  cfiort  to  obtain  aMandamns, 
tested  foot  to  foot,  nnd  inch  by  inch,  hut  in  vain— the  Court,  however, 
with  a  kind  of  ludicrous  despeiaiion —  giiiug  him  leave  to  prefer  tbe  charge 
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to  the  mod  jary,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  disposed  of  the  great 
matter  then  before  them.  No  farther 
proceedings,  however,  were  attempted, 
and  the  absurd  charge  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Secondly^  While  deliberating  on 
the  bill,  the  grand  jury  came  into 
court,  to  uk  that  a  mere  clerical  error 
in  one  of  the  counts — the  name  of 
**  Tiemey  *'  being  used  by  mistake  for 
"  Tyrrel"— should  be  altered  by  the 
officer  of  the  court :  an  application 
which  was  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
It  was,  however,  strongly  opposed  by 
the  counsel  for  Tyrrcl !  but  ultimately 
overruled,  at  the  instance  of  the  At- 
torney-General, on  the  obvious  ground 
that,  in  such  a  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, no  third  person  could  inteifere 
between  the  Crown  and  the  grand 
j ary .  At  length  the  grand  j ury  found 
a  true  bill,  on  which  it  became  in  law 
an  indictment — but  not  before  one  of 
the  gi*aud  jurors  had  exclaimed  aloud, 
*^  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  dissent 
from  that  bill,  as  one  of  the  jurors  I " 

Thirdly^  On  the  defendants  appear- 
ing in  court  after  the  fiiuliiig  of  the 
indictuient  according  to  their  recog- 
nisances, and  being  required  by  the 
At  tor  .'.ey- General,  under  statute  G, 
(tco.  III.,  c.  4,  §  1,  to  plead  in  four 
days'  time,  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soners seriatim  applied  to  the  court  to 
order  that  the  four  days  should  run, 
not  from  that  moment,  but  only  from 
the  delivery  of  copies  of  the  indict- 
ment. After  considerable  discussion 
the  Attorney- General  waived  the 
point,  consenting  to  give  copies  of  the 
indictment  immediately,  and  to  reckon 
the  commencement  of  the  four  days 
from  the  ensuing  one. 

Fourthly^  Application  was  made  the 
next  ilay  for  liberty  to  compare  the 
co])io8  of  the  indictment  with  the  ori- 
ginal, that  the  defendauts,  before 
pleading,  might  be  assured  of  the  cor- 
rectiie.58  of  such  certified  copies.  The 
Lord  Chief- Justice  thought  this  a 
reason  .ble  application,  and  granted 
it ;  and  then  it  was  demanded  that 
the  tin  0  to  plead  should  run  only 


from  the  time  of  ddiTorlng  tiie 
jM»netf  copies. 

Fifthly^  Then  was  demanded  a  oofijr 
of  the  iioulorsements  \n  the  indlcu 
ment,  including  the  namee  ^f  the  wH" 
nessee^  which  was  refused  unanimonrij 
by  the  court,  after  full  argument. 

Sixthly^  Next  was  demanded  a  coiqr 
of  the  caption  of  the  indictment,  a 
point  strongly  urged  by  coansel  in 
elaborate  arguments,  and  decided  ia 
the  negative  by  the  minority  of  tto 
court,  Mr  Justice  Penin  ^ssentinc.* 
By  this  time  the  last  day  for  pleading 
to  the  indictment  had  arrived,  oo 
which  all  the  defendants,  instead  of 
pleading  Not  Guilty,  handed  in  sepa- 
rate pleas  in  abatement — i.e.,  dilatoiy 
pleas ;  on  the  ground  that  four  wit- 
nesses before  the  grand  jury  had  not 
been  previously  sworn  m  qpem  otwrl, 
according  to  statute  66,  Geo.  m.,  c 
87.  The  Attorney-General  ohjeded 
to  the  pleas  being  received  at  all  at 
that  stage,  which  was  too  late.  The 
court,  however,  ruled  otherwiaa,  on 
which  the  Attorney-General  handed 
in  demurrers  to  the  pleas,  which  weva 
argued  very  ably  and  elaborate  o» 
both  sides.  The  Court,  in  equally 
elaborate  judgments,  nnanimoosij  do- 
cided  against  the  pleas  in  abatemeat. 

Seventhly,  The  Attorney- Geaetal 
then  required  the  defendants  to  pkad 
instanter.  This,  again,  was  opposed 
very  earnestly,  but  ineffectnally  ;  and 
at  length,  after  ineffectual  objecUona* 
the  defendants  were  forced  to  hand  in 
pleas  of  Not  Guilty.    Bat — 

Eighthly,  When  the  Attorn^*  Ga- 
neral  moved  to  have  a  trial  at  bar^ 
and  to  fix  it  for  the  11th  Deeember, 
he  was  encoantered  by  volominoaa 
affidavits,  and  motions  to  postpone 
the  trial  till  the  15th  January,  on  the 
ground  that  the  jury-lists,  then  deemed 
objectionable  by  the  defendants,  woald 
by  that  time  have  been  revised.  The 
Attorney- General  yielded,  on  which 
the  defendants  insisted  on  a  fartlier 
postponement,  till  the  Ist  Febnuury. 
This,  however,  after  arffoment,  waa 
refused,  and  the  trial  ordered  to  tahe 
place  on  the  former  day. 


*  By  the  *'  caption  **  of  an  indictment  is  meant  merely  the  stjfte  or  preamble  which 
it}  Bupernddod  to  the  indictment,  when  the  whole  record  is  ultimately  Hade  sp  ia 
furm.  The  caption  is  no  part  of  the  indictment  ;  and,  when  this  applieatloa  waa 
made,  wad  noturiously  not  in  existence.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  preteoet  whatevtr 
t\»T  the  application,  and  we  cannot  appreciate  the  reason  wbieh  indMSd  the 
of  Mr  Justice  Perrin  from  the  rest  of  the  Court. 
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Ninthhj,  On  tlie  ensuing  moniing,  Elewnlhlg,  A  long  elaborate  rhal- 
it  will  scarce];  be  believed  that  a  re-  Ungt  to  the  array ;  being  in  substance 
uewed  application  was  made  for  a  list  tbc  same  as  number  ten,  nnanimously 
of  tlic  names  of  the  witnesses  indorsed  disposed  of  against  the  accnsed  three 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment!  Again  days  previonalj.  The  Altorney-Ge- 
tlie  old  question  was  elaborately  neral  instantly  demurred  to  the  chal- 
argued,  on  professedly  now  ground*,  leago,  supporting  his  demurrer  with 
on  both  aides,  and  again  tlie  jiidge-s  grent  promptitade  and  cogency  of 
ilclirered  jndgincnta  teriaiim  a&  be-  learning  and  ability ;  the  whole  matter 
fore,  and  with  the  like  result.  A  was  elaborately  argned,  and  at  length 
rule  was  then  obtained  by  the  At-  the  Attorney -General  was  again  vic- 
lomoy-General  for  B  special  jurj".  torioua;  one  of  the  judges,  however. 
The  battle-field  was  now  to  be  looked  Mr  Justice  Perrin,  doubtfully  diesent- 
for  in  another  quarter— the  Recorder's  ing  from  the  rest  of  the  Conrt  Thus 
Court — where  tbc  jury-lists  to  be  in  was  consnmed  the  whole  of  the  first 
force  daring  the  ensuing  year  were  to  day  I  On  the  enduing  morning,  fresh 
be  made  out,  or  rather  the  existing  cllbrta  to  get  themselves  excused  were 
ooc  revised ;  the  great  struggle  on  made  by  some  of  those  called  into  the 
tlie  part  of  those  representing  tlio  ac-  box ;  and  when  one  of  Ihem  alleged 
cused  being  to  inirodnce  the  names  of  old  age  and  bad  health,  it  was  inte- 
ns  many  Roman  Catholics  as  possible,  resting  to  witness  tbc  leal  with  which 
I'hc  light  was  furious  for  an  entire  his  liability  to  serve  was  insisted  on 
fortnightl  Then  the  battle  was  trans-  by  the  counsel  for  (lie  accused,  owing 
ferred  to  the  Crown  Office  on  the  3d,  to  the  chance  it  afforded  tbem  of  de- 
4tb,  and  5i.b  Jsnuary,  where  both  feating  tbc  proceedings,  by  tlie  jury- 
pariics,  with  their  connsel,  attended,  man's  becoming  unable  to  serve  I 
for  the  purpose  of  "  striking"  the  spe-  They  sncceeded ;  and  twelve  jurj-men 
cial  jury— I.e.,  reducing  it  to  twenty-  having  at  length,  after  all  this  pro- 
four  names,  by  each  party  striking  ont  tracted  struggle  to  prevent  that  "  con- 
one  alternately;  and  the  result  was,  as  sammation  devoutly  to  be"  depre- 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the  cated,  been  awom,  Mr  Napier  opened 
preponderating  numbers  of  Protes-  the  pleadings,  and  Mr  Attorney- Ge- 
lants  on  the  jnry  lists,  that  those  neral  rose  to  state  the  case  of  the 
twenty. fourwere  sncb.  The  object  of  Crown.  He  performed  bis  anxiona 
the  Crown  officers  had  been  only  the  and  responsible  duty  admirably. 
legitimate  ouc,  of  rejecting  all  persona  What  a  position  he  must  have  felt  to 
whom  ibey  had  reason  to  believe  dis-  be  bis— with  sisleen  of  bis  brethren, 
■[ualitled  for  dispassionately  acting  as  pen  in  band,  and  ears  arrect,  noting 
jurymen,  from  sharing  the  extreme  every  topic,  every  word  that  fell  from 
political  opinions  of  the  defendants,  on  him  —  eacfa  sureharged  with  eager 
the  subject  of  rapealing  the  Union.  At  professional  rivalry,  anxiety  to  defeat 
ilie  opening  of  Hilary  Term,  on  tbo  him,  and  fierce  pnlttical  antagonism! 
I2[h  January,  occurred  the  next  ob-  And  the  pens  of  thirty  expert  shnrt- 
Ktructivestcpof  the  defendants,  which  hand  writers  transferring  t«  paper 
wo  shall  call,  resuming  our  series—  every  syllable  that  he  uttered— to  ba 
Tenthly,  An  application  to  quasb  the  indelibly  recorded,  to  be  universally 
panel  of  special  jurors,  or  to  add  disseminated  I  If  ever  man,  placed  in 
Iwenty-sevcn  names  to  it,  omitted  on  a  similar  position,  exhibited  powerftil 
tlieallegcdgroundoffraiidormistake.  and  well-trained  faculties,  it  was  the 
This,  also,  the  Court  overruled  unani-  Attorney- General  •  on  that  momcn- 
mously,  Atlcngth.onMondaytbelolh  tons  and  memorable  occasion.  In 
Jannary,  came  the  day  of  trial.  After  abort,  this  learned  gentleman  from 
no  little  delay  and  difficulty,  owing  first  to  last  exhibited  a  wonderftil 
partly  to  various  of  the  proposed  jury-  exactness,  miuuleuess,  and  compre- 
men  endeavouring  to  avoid  tbe  peril-  hensiveneaa  of  legal  knowledge,  and 
HiiLs  and  harassing  responsibility  pre-  readinesB  in  naing  it  —  indomitable 
jiaredfor  them,  twelve  gentlemenwere  resolution  and  nnflagging  vigilance. 
t">i  into  the  lios.    But  then,  behold  !  He  depicted,  sleai lily  and  patiently, 
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in  strong  but  triio  colonring,  the 
colossal  conspiracy  which  he  had  so 
boldly  undertaken  to  demolish  by  the 
unaided  energies  of  the  common  law, 
and  did  demolish  ;  for,  though  a 
technical  objection  ultimately  secured 
a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  it  left  the 
legal,  moral,  substantial  merits  of  the 
case  untouched,  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  common  law  completely  vindi- 
cated. The  Solicitor  -  General's  * 
reply  for  the  Crown  was  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  legal  logic  throughout — 
uniformly  temperate,  courteous,  and 
convincing;  exhibiting  a  marvellous 
mastery  of  the  facts,  and  lucidity  of 
arrangement.  What  a  vivid  contrast 
IS  exhibited  between  its  severe  sim- 
'plicity  and  sobriety — its  unwavering 
directness  of  purpose — and  the  impas- 
sioned, imaginative,  excursive  ad- 
dresses of  the  eight  counsel  to  whom 
he  had  to  reply  !  Some  of  these 
addresses  exhibited  merit  of  a  high 
order.  Those  of  Mr  Sbiel  and  Mr 
Whiteside  appear  to  us  pre-eminent 
as  displays  of  rhetorical  power,  with 
this  distinction  f  between  the  two — 
that  the  former  ap]>earcd  almost  de- 
signedly unconnected  with  the  evi- 
dence—with the  legal  merits  of  the 
case ;  while  the  latter  appears  that  of 
A  well- trained,  eloquent,  and  accom- 
plished lawyer,  addressing  himself 
discreetly  and  ingeniously  to  those 
fticts  which  were  susceptible  of  being 
favourably  presented  to  the  jury,  and 
diverting  attention  from  those  of  a 
ditferent  description,  by  elegant,  feel- 
ing, and  sometimes  very  powerful 
declamation.  Several  portions  of  his 
8i)eech  appear  to  us  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  sensation  called  forth 
i)y  the  delivery  of  them.  Incompar- 
ably the  best  speech,  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  delivered  on  behalf  of  the 
accused,  was  that  of  ^Ir  Henn,  who 
was  subtle,  ingenious,  plausible,  and 
practical.  If  the  intelligent  jury  was 
to  be  impressed  favourably  towards 
4 he  prisoners,  and  desirous  of  seeing 
their  way,  according  to  law,  towards 
an  acquittal,  Mr  Henn  went  furthest 
in  ]K)intin^'  out  such  a  course  to  them. 
To  wan  is  tlie  close  of  \\U  address  he 
disclaimed,  uith  a  ijuaint  excess  of 


modesty,  the  poBseiskm  of  inteltoct 
enough  to  diBcharge  his  datics.     **! 
am  not  gifted  with  an  Intellect  which 
would  enable  me  to  grup  the  vist 
variety  of  facts,  and   the   mass  of 
evidence  which  has  been  laid  beftm 
yon  in  the  case."     Mr  O^Conndrt 
address  was  temperate  and  tame — 
disappointing  all  who  have  read  it« 
as  we  understand  was  the  case  with 
those  who  heard  it:  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  topics  which  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  urging  in  Pariiament 
and  in  public  meetings,  in  favour  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.     He  thus 
concluded  :  —  '*  I  leave  the  case  to 
you ;  I  deny  that  there  Is  anything 
in  it  to  stain  me  with  a  conspiracy ; 
I  reject  with  contempt  the  appeila* 
tlon.    I  have  acted  in  the  open  daj, 
in  the  presence  of  the  GoTcmmeiit, 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates ; 
nothing  was  secret,  private,  or  con- 
cealed ;  there  was  nothing  bat  what 
was  exposed  to  the  universal  world.** 
This  soi)hism  was  thus  concluaiTclj 
disposed  of  by  the  Lord  Chief- Justice, 
(Mr  Pennefather,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  that  ever  sate  on  the  Irish 
bench.)    ''  Gentlemen,  It  is  a  mistake 
in  law  to  say,  that  in  order  to  establish 
conspiracy,  it  is  necessary  to  pcore 
the  existence  either  of  treo^erf  or  of 
Mecrect/,   in  order  to   complete    this 
charge.    I  do  not  mean  to  saj«  bat 
rather  the  contrary,  that  very  oftca 
both  treachery  and  secrecy  do  not 
concur  in  the  existence  of  varioas 
consi)iracies  ;    they  are  cognate    to 
such  an  offence ;  but  I  deny  altogetlier 
that  it  is  the  law  of  this  conntnr  that 
the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  such 
ingredients  should  be  proved,  in  order 
to  constitute  the  crime  of  conspiracy. 
Secrecy  is  very  often  involved  in  it ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  and  so  I  pot  it 
to  you,  it' is  not  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  the  charge  of  conspiracy. 
Nay,  more,  if  secrecy  were  a  neces* 
sary  ingredient  in  the  crime  of  con- 
spiracy, the  present  alleged  conspiracy 
might  have  been  carried  on  from  ita 
beginning  to  its  final  consummation, 
and   the    parties  could  never  have 
been  stop|)ed  in  their  progress,  or 
charged    with    the    crime   of    that 


•  Mr  Sergeant  firerruf. 

+  *'  Mow  sin»«rior,'*  fays  Mr  Townscnd,  (vol.  ii.  p.  515,)  *'  to  the  noi»y  (orfcou 
6rowork9  of  Sliiel,  is  the  calm  planetary  light  of  the  eloquent  philoeophinl  tnths" 
ittDciated  bj  Mr  Whiteside. 
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naUire."*    The  BDramiog  np  of  the  joriij  of  the  judges  called  in  to  adviao 

Lord  Chief- Justice  traa  excellent —  them,  and  only  tiro  of  whom  liad 

admirable  thronghoQl.  Nothing  could  e^ipressed  the  opinions  Bnbaeqnentl.v 
exceed  the  aimplicity  and  nccnracy     adopted  by  themajority  of  thejudivial 

with  which  he  presented  to  the  jury  [ho  pecra-     This  jadgmcnt  was  arrested, 
Erne  points  of  the  bewildering  compli-      however,  on   only  one    single  point ; 

cation  of  facts  and  reasoning  with  one  arising  ncccsfarily  after  all  the 

which  they  hud  been  occupied  so  long,  proceedings  in  the  Irieli  courts  had 
His  own  Impi'eBsioiis  of  the  case  being     been    completed,  and  founded  on  a 

atrong    and    decisive,    he    presented  mere  matter  of  form,  viE.,ihe  mode  of 
them  with  nnhesitaliiig  boldness  and     entering  the  verdict  on  the  record, 

^eclMon  to  the  jut?,  without,  nt  tbe  and  wbicb  was  done,  in  conformity 

same  time,  invading  tbeir  province,  or  with  theuniversally'iinderstood  prac- 

eeeking  to  confuse  its  conliDes.    Tbe  tico,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  in  both 

attempt  sabFcquently  made  to  impugn  tbe  Engiish  and  Irish  courts  I    This 

Ilia  impartiality,  on  iho  strength  of  a  technical    objection  —  of  extremest 

ainglo   ambiguous  expression—"  tbe  shadowy  fennily— was  Buggested  by 

gentlemen  of  the  otkrr  side,"  [when  the    eminent  Knglish    lawyers  (the 

speaking    of    tlio    counsel    for    the  present  Lord  Chancellor,   Sir  Fit»- 

accused,]  was  contemptible:    it  was  loj  Kelly.    Mr  Peacock,    and    Mr 

one,  justly  observes  Mr  Townsend,  John    William    Smilb.      The    point 

"  which  a  gesture,  a  nod  of  the  bead,  was  this.    Some  of  the  eleven  counts 

or  motion  with  the  Iiand,  might  at  were  bad  in  point  of  law,  and  others 

once    explain. "      The    jarj',    alter  good ;    and  insicnd  of  entering  tbe 

publicly  expressing  Ilioir  embarrass-  verdict  "guilty"  and  "not  guilty" 

nient  by  the  number  and  complex.ily  in  the  counts  respectively  applicable 

of  the  issues  which  bad  been  sub-  to  the  verdict,  the  verdict  was  entered 

Oiitted  to  tbem^but  nbicb,  we  think,  generaUi/  "guilty;"  and  the  formal 

were  submitted  to  ibera  as  aatisfac-  entry  of  ihe  seotenco  was  "for  hit 

torlly    as    the    nature    of   the    cose  offenctt    aforesaid " — which,  looking 

tdmitCcd  of — returned  &  verdict  of  only  at    tbe    formal    entry  on    tlia 

guilty  Bgainst  all  ibo  defendants,  in  record,  might  be  taken  to  indicate 

tJic  lust  eight  of  the  eleven  couuts  of  that  the  judge  had  been  influenced, 

the  indictment ;  against  three  of  the  in  awarding  sentence,  by  bad  as  well 

defendants,  (including  Daniel  O'Con-  as  good  counts  I     All  the  law  lords, 

iiell,)  on  the  third  connt,  and  part  of  and  all  the  judges  —  including  tba 

thcfiral  and  second  coonts;  andagainst  minority  of  two — were  taken  by  snr- 

fonr  other  of  the  defendants  on  parts  prise,  when  this  objection  was  started 

of  the  lirst,  second,  and  third  counts,  at  tbe  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  it 

Ilud  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  been  had  never  been  thought  or  beard  of 

eqtered  on  those  counts  and  parts  of  before;    bat  it  prevailed  —  and  the 

<»iunts,  in  accordance  with  the  real  prisoncrswereset  at  liberty,  afterhav- 

vcrdict  of  tbe  jury,  "all  that  exercise  ing  been  confined,    but  very  plea- 

of    forensic    iugenniiy, "    says    Mr  santly,  and   with  an    extraordfnarj 

Townsend,  "which   afterwards  per-  leiEureofindDlgence.forthreemontbs. 

plcxeii  tbe  judges  and  divided  the  To  prevent  the  recnrrenco  of  snch  a 

Jaw  lords,  would  have  been  stayed,  hardship    as  carrying  into  effect  a 

AVJ  His  aliter    vitim  J  "      Suffice  it,  sentence,  in  case  of  miBdcmeantmr, 

for  our  present  purpose,  Co  say,  that  pending  a  writ  of  error,  a  statute  wu 

Ibe  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Irish  posted  (S  &  9  Vict.  c.  68)  in  tbe 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  subse-  ensuing  session,  "  to  slay  esecntios 

4|ncntly  reversed  by  the  dedsion  of  a  ofjudgmcnt  tor  misdemeanours,  vpc»  i 

majority  of  one  of  three  Judicial  peers  the  partfu  giving   bail   in   error,"  »J 

against  two  j^tbo  minority   being  just  remedial    measure    for   an  aAi  j 

£apporled  by  the  overnhclming  ma-  mitted  wrong.    Though  tbe  defcnd- 

*  We  qnotH,  >b  iu  all  the  other  referenirB  to  this  triil,  the  eepuratE  Report  of  U^ .  I 
by  Mtfirs  AimElroiigandShirlfy,  (mtmbersoriha  Iri.h  bar.)  in  1B44,  pp.  808-9.         " 

t  Tlie  late  Lord  Cottfnham,  and  Lord*  DenmaD  lud  Campbell,  aguiuat  the  tt 
Lord  Chiunllor  Lyndbursl  and  Lord  BiopBham. 
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ants  were  thus  restored  to  their 
liberty,  and  relieved  from  the  payment 
of  fines,  and  the  finding  of  securities 
for  their  good  behaviour,  and  so  far 
the  result  of  this  State  Trial  was 
nugatory,  it  was  in  reality  most 
potent.  It  crushed  the  conspiracy  at 
which  it  had  been  aimed ;  and  demon- 
strated in  a  way  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  with  resources  not  to  be 
foolhardily  hereafter  undervalued, 
that  it  can  do  so  again.  The  bubble 
of  ^*  Repeal "  has  burst,  and  no  one 
has  been  able  to  blow  another.  The 
arch-conspirator,  Daniel  O^Conuell, 
received  a  blow  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  lost  ground  irrevocably 
in  the  estimation  of  his  onco  credulous 
fellow-countrymen,  though  he  affected 
— such  was  the  hard  necessity  of  the 
condition  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself— to  have  still  at  heart  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  made  sickly 
and  puny  efforts  to  show  that  he  was 
in  earnest,  and  that  success  in  the 
insane  project  was  possible. 
The  onlv  other  Irish  trial  in  Mr 
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realm ; "  and  his  oounael  mlut  have 
been  indeed  at  his  wits*  end  to  dis- 
cover topicd  which  mi^ht  be  urged  on 
the  jury  without  insoltmg  their  under- 
standing.  He  adopted  the  odIj  line 
open  to  him,  and  which  was  taken  in 
Frost^s  case,  as  we  exjdaiDed  in  tlie 
first  of  these  articles  * — ^vis.,  to  assert 
that  the  prisoner's  object  was  not  of 
a  general^  but  a  special  and  limited 
character  —  to  e£rect,  not  a  pnbUc 
national  purpose,  but  a  personal  and 
selfish  one.  "This,"  obaervee  Ifr 
Townsend,  graphically,  "was  the  nar- 
row ridge,  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
foot  to  rest  on ;  the  frail,  slight,  rick- 
etty  plank  over  a  yawning  abrsa,  bj 
which  alone  his  counsel  could  hope  to 
extricate  their  client;  but  his  own 
speeches,  letters,  and  acts  rendered 
even  this  method  of  escape— ratbo', 
by  the  bye,  an  ignoble  one— perfectly 
hopeless.'*  The  same  desperaie 
efforts  were  made  by  coansel,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Frost  and  O'Conneli,  to 
secure  the  prisoner's  escape  by  meana 
of  technical  objections:  appUcationa- 
to  postpone  the  trial  for  non-deUvery 


Townscnd's  collection,  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam Smith  O'Brien  in  the  autumn  of  of  lists  of  jurors  and  witn.,,.Mu  , 
1818,  for  high  treason.  The  occur-  plea  inabatement,foundedon  the 
rencos  which  led  to  it,  however,  are 
too  recent,  and  the  course,  and  inci- 
dents, and  result  too  fresh  in  recol- 
lection, to  admit  of  our  dwelling  upon 
it  at  any  length.  His  conduct  from 
fir;<t  to  last  was  calculated  to  excite 
emotions  only  of  pity,  contem])t,  and 
disgust ;  and  while  no  one  could,  or 


obj taction ;  a  challenge  to  the  airaj, 
the  ground  of  partiality  in  the  sherm-^ 
a  charge,  it  need  hardly  be  said,ntterlj 
groundless ;  and  a  claim  to  thirtj-five 
peremptor}'  challenges  to  the  Jniy, 
according  to  the  common  law  of 
England — a  claim  of  coarse  orer- 
rul&d.     All,  however,  was  ineffectnal 


can,  entertain  the  slightest  feelings  of    — as  also  was  a  subsequent  Writ  of 


sympathy  with  him,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  his  absurd  campaign 
of  treason,  he  showed  a  sense  of  gen- 
tlemanly feeiin^r,  of  personal  truth  and 
honour,  which  leads  one  to  attribute 
his  conduct,  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure, to  intellectual  deficiencv.  He 
sceni<i  to  have  l)een  unable  to  see  the 
absiinlity  of  his  schemes,  or  to  appreci- 
ate the  {MTSonal  risk  he  was  running,  or 
the  moral  enormilv  of  his  conduct. 
The  counlrv  acted  wiselv,  and  with 
dignity,  exhibiting  a  contemptuous 
clemency  in  forbearing  to  take  the 
life  which  he  had  so  clearlv  forfeited. 


Error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  argned 
with  pertinacious  zeal  br  fiwr 
counsel.  Sentence  of  death  —  tne 
death  of  a  traitor — ^was  passed  npoo 
the  prisoner ;  and  on  hearing  that 
her  Majesty  had  been  most  grsdoaslj 
pleased  to  spare  his  life,  on  condition 
of  his  being  transported  for  life^ 
this  impracticable  traitor  argued  that 
the  Queen  had  no  J>ower  to  exercise 
this  act  of  mercy !  That  her  Maiestr 
had  such  a  power  no  lawyer  donbted ; 
but,  to  obviate  all  possible  doabt  on 
the  subject,  a  declaratory  act  waa 
immediately  passed,  (Stat.  12  and  IS 


He  had  been  taken  in  the  very  act  of  Vict.,  c.  27,)  entitled  "  An  Act  to 

high  treason — an  act  unequivi>cal  and  remove  doubts  concerning  the  trans- 

^lariii^,    of   literally    ^' Uryinp   war  por la tion  of  offenders  under  judgment 

uf:;iin^t  our  lady  the  Queen,  in  her  of  death,  to  whom  mercy  may  be 
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extended,  ia  Ireland."  \^^  hare  tion  of  an  accnscd,  being  tried  far  t 
little  to  remaik  on  tlie  conduct  of  capita!  or  any  otber  serious  offence — 
tills  trial,  as  reported  by  IMr  Towns-  with  liis  life,  hla  honour,  liia  liberty- 
end.  We  coQcnr  njtli  hiin  iu  saying,  at  elakc,  and  believing  Iiimself  the 
that  it  "combines  the  different  viclirn  of  an  nnjnst  accusation— nhat 
elements  of  pecoliarity"  nbich  di5-  wonld  Ae  think,  of  bis  cooneel  waiving 
tbgnished  the  tii&l  of  O'fonnell  all  "  technical  objectiona?"  Ho 
nnd  his  companions,  and  "  all  Irish  would  accuse  bis  connsel  of  igno- 
Slate  Trials."  He  forms  a  very  ranee,  imbecility,  or  even  collusion 
different  estimate  of  the  roerils  of  and  corraptioo. 
the  addresses  of  connsel  in  this  case.  We  think  that  the  slight  specimeo 
That  of  tbs  Attorney -General,  Mr  which  alone  we  have  been  able  lo 
Monaghan,  "  is  a  dry  detsi!  of  most  give  in  this  brief  series,  of  Uie  mode 
I  un] interesting  facts,  nnrelieved  by  of  cendncting  crioiinal  triaU  iu  Eng- 
Btyle,  and  nnadorued  bv  a  single  land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
grace  of  elocQtioo;"  while  MrWhite-  such  as  reflect  credit  on  the  mode 
side,  for  the  defence,  "  redeemed  the  of  administering  criminal  jarispm- 
forensic  honour  of  biB  Country,  and  dence  in  Great  Britain.  As  amongst 
struck  a  key-note  of  national  pathos  ourselves,  we  can  perceive  peculiar 
which  most  have  vibrated  through  exceileacies  aud  peculiar  defects  io 
the  hearts  of  his  bearers."  each  of  the  three  branches  of  legal 
Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  practitioners ;  but  all  are  distin- 
subject,  we  beg  to  express  onropinion  gniahed  by  reverence  for  the  law 
that  these  Irish  trials— but  especially  of  tiie  lajso,  and  its  judicial  ex- 
iliat  of  O'Connell  and  his  com-  ponents;  courtesy  towards  each  other ; 
panions — exhibit  the  Irish  bar  in  a  andavigllanl,  stern,  and  fearless  spirit 
very  distinguished  position  in  rcEpoct  in  guarding  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
of  their  legal  acquiromcnts,  and  their  when  that  liberty  is  in  any  degree  en- 
prompt  ability  in  applying  these  dangercd  in  the  person  of  even  Ibe 
acquirements,  as  the  exigencies  of  humblest  fellow- subject,  and  on  appa- 
their  cases  demanded.  Kor  do  we  rentlj  the  most  trivial  oceisions. 
find  any  canae  far  censure  in  their  It  was  onr  intention  to  have  in- 
rc])eated  and  strenuoue  effoits  to  eluded  in  this  paper  a  sketch  of  a 
defeat  the  cases  against  their  clients,  great  American  trial  for  murder — 
by  availing  themselves  of  every  that  of  the  late  Professor  Webster,  for 
technical  objection  which  coald  occur  the  murder  of  Dr  Parkman— a  fearful 
to  skilful  and  practised  la\«yern.  It  occurrence— a  black  and  dismal  tra- 
wiiB  their  bouoden  duty  to  do  ao— as  gedy  from  beginning  to  end,  exhibit- 
was  done  by  their  English  brethren  log  most  remarkable  indications,  as 
in  (he  case  of  Frost,  and  ought  it  appears  to  M,  of  that  overruling 
fllnays  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  clients  rrovidcnce  which  sometimes  sees  fit 
who  have  intrusted  their  lives  and  to  allow  its  agency  in  human  affairs 
liberties  to  their  connsel,  and  right-  to  become  Tisibie  tons.  We  have, 
fully  insist  on  their  seeing  that  the  however,  now  concluded  the  present 
forms  of  law  are  in  every  respect  series ;  bnt  it  is  not  impossible  that 
strictly  complied  with.  None  but  we  may  take  an  early  opportunity  (rf 
tlie  most  stupidly  ignorant  can  deny  giving  some  acconut  of  tliis  extra- 
the  existence,  or  complain  of  the  ordinary  case,  ofwhich,  even  while 
exercise,  of  this  right.  "  Technical  we  are  writing,  a  report  has  been 
objections,"  as  they  are  csUed,  are  courteously  transmitted  to  ns  from 
(>n  such  occauoQs  onlj  so  many  America.  All  we  shall  at  present 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  those  say  on  the  anbiect  is,  that  the  reply 
time-hallowed  and  inestimable  rules  of  Mr  CliGToro,  for  the  prosecution, 
which  secure  the  vet;  existence  of  cannot  be  excelled  in  close  and  con - 
civil  liberty,  and  eonatitiite  the  very  elusive  reasoning,  conveyed  in  Ian- 
essence  of  an  enlightened  and  free  gnage  equally  elegant  and  forcible. 
jurisprudence.  Let  any  one  of  our  lis  effect,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
readers  imagine  bimselt  in  the  posi-  guilt  of  the  accused,  is  fearful. 
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TUE  EXPERIBNCK8  OF  FfUCB  TRADE. 


We  have  been  greatly  edified  hj 
the  ponderous  and  incobereDt  efforts  of 
the  Free-Trade  press  to  neatrallse 
the  effect  produced  bj  Sir  Edward 
Bolwer  Lytton's  Letters  to  John  BulL 
Sir  £dvf  ard*8  literary  reputation  stands 
deservedly  so  high,  and  his  attain- 
ments, research,  and  originality  of 
thonght  are  so  universally  admitted, 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  treat  with 
absolute  levity  anything  which  may 
flow  from  his  pen.  An  inferior  novel- 
list,  when  deviating  from  the  fields  of 
fiction  into  the  more  stony  regions  of 
politics,  may,  with  something  like  a 
show  of  propriety,  be  turned  back  by 
the  hostile  critic,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  tres- 
pass upon  that  forbidden  domain. 
The  poet,  whose  fame  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  excellence  of  his 
stanzas,  is  certain  to  be  assailed  by 
some  ferocious  newspaper  mastiff  if  he 
shall  venture  to  publish  his  opinions  on 
matters  of  sublunary  interest.  The 
possession  of  that  rarest  of  God*s 
gifts,  genius,  is  considered  by  a  good 
many  of  those  accomplished  gentle- 
men who  concoct  leaders  for  the  daily 
and  weekly  organs  of  public  instruc- 
tion, as  tantamount  to  a  deprivation 
•of  common  sense,  and  of  the  power  of 
exercising  a  judgment  upon  ordinary 
subjects.  On  what  grounds  such 
•critics  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  we 
cannot  accurately  say,  unless  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  entire  want  of  genius 
•in  their  own  several  instances  engen- 
ders the  idea  that  social  questions  can 
only  be  understood  by  men  of  marked 
mediocrity ;  and  that  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiem's  celebrated  remark,  that  the 
world  may  be  governed  with  little 
wisdom,  should  Ix^constrned  into  a 
broad  assertion  that  the  possession  of 
higher  powers  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disqualification. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  cannot  be  disposed  of 
in  so  summary  aud  contemptuous  a 
manner,  lie  is  not  more  remarkable 
fur  brilliance  of  fancy  and  luxuriance 
of  imagination,  than  for  keen  accurate 
observance  of  the  ways  and  manners 
of  mankind.  His  logical  and  rcison- 
iug  faculties  arc  as  naturally  acute  as 


his  power  of  iuTention  is  Urm ;  and 
these  have  been  Bharpened  and  refined 
by  a  cogne  of  severe  study,  not  only 
in  the  closet,  bat  in  the  liTing  and 
the  active  world.  Ko  writer,  ainoe 
the  days  of  Scott,  baa  nnited  ao  oioch 
practical  shrewdneai  with  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  higher  inteUeetaal 
gifts ;  and  it  is  this  nuurveUooa  com* 
bination  that  has  made  him  an  antlio- 
rity  of  no  mean  weight  in  the  aocial  na 
well  as  the  sssthetical  sciences.  Tiiera 
is  hardly  a  question  of  pnblic  intereat 
upon  which  his  opinion  woald  not  be 
received,  by  the  majority  of  candid  and 
inquiring  men,  with  as  maAed  defe- 
rence as  that  of  any  livhigstateaman ; 
and  this  distinction  he  owes  qoite  aa 
much  to  the  respect  which  is  generally 
entertained  for  his  judgment,  as  to  tlio 
strength  and  extreme  felicitj  oC  the 
illustrations  which  are  the  pecaliar 
characteristics  of  his  style. 

Such  a  man  cannot  be  put  down  hf 
a  calm  assumption  of  inteUectoal  sape- 
riority  on  the  part  of  his  antagonista. 
His  name  is  too  great,  his  podtJon 
too  high,  to  render  sncli  an  atleaipa 
advisable.  No  one  can  disniaa  kia 
with  a  sneer,  or  gainsay  his  title  to  be 
heard.  He  is  not  the  master  of  a 
single  trick  of  fence  alone— be  ehal- 
lengcB  the  political  economists  to  meal 
him  with  their  own  weapons.  Wbila 
they  have  been  ransacking  tlie  TolanMa 
of  the  best  writers  npon  that  abstmaa 
science,  for  isolatea  texta  and  de- 
tached sentences  which  they  might 
parade  to  the  vulgar  in  jnstlfieatiM 
of  their  extravagant  theories,  be  baa 
been  diligently  and  profoondly  eza^ 
mining  the  whole  system  as  evolTed 
from  iu  first  principles,  and  testing 
the  truth  of  each  propoaitioa  by  tba 
light  of  experience,  and  by  the  ttd  of 
a  masterly  and  comprehenslte  mind. 
In  vain  they  would  attempt  to  orer- 
whelm  such  an  opponent  by  the  repe- 
tition of  their  customary  jaigon.  In 
knowledge  he  is  far  more  than  their 
equal ;  iu  ability,  he  is  immeasarabijr 
beyond  them.  They  may  abase  and 
revile,  but  they  cannot  confute  him  ; 
and  the  impotency  of  their  rage  la 
perhaps  the  surest  token  that  Ibo 
shaft  which  he  has  lannchod  has 
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irne  to  its  aim,  and  is  ineslricfible  to 
tlieir  agonisei]  endeavonrs. 

DnriDg  the  period  of  bis  Pftrlia- 
menCary  ejireor,  Sir  Edward  liulwer 
Lyttoii  was,  ns  our  readers  niaj  re- 
member, considered  sa  a  Liberal 
member.  He  was  so  in  the  troe 
sense  of  I  he  word,  not  io  tliat  wretcbed 
and  degraded  sigoilicauce  which  is 
DOW  attached  to  tbe  term.  His  firet 
political  work,  England  and  t/ic  Eng- 


■  Tioik. 


7J0 


and  ni?t  nitli  no  rebuke  Trani  the  Piladin 
of  Free  Trade  seated  in  the  chair,  I  felt 
that,  hovre'er  «iich  Eetitimentg  might  b« 
compttible  with  Free  Trade,  — io  the 
Gchout  iu  which  1  Icamed  la  glow  at  the 
grind  word  of  libert;r,  the;  would  have 
been  Etigmalised  aa  tlie  sontimentB  of 
tiavef.  Yet  mare  recently  and  morn 
notorious];,  when  Sir  .TBincg  Graham, 
who,  it  nowBcems.is  the  'Coming  Man' 
of  the  Free-traders,  iutrodnaeJ  into  nn 
..  ,  _.  ^  ,  addreBB  to  the  Comaions  of  England  a 
lisli,  published  nearly  oiglileeii  years  BigniBeanl  inenrico  of  tlio  will  and  the 
ago,  gavegreal  umbrage  to  IheWhigs,  power  of  tlie  soldiers;  and  when  that 
from  the  freedom  with  which  he  char-  menaoe  was  not  drowned  by  the  indi«- 
aclerised  tlielr  policy,  and  contraated  "f "'  outburst,  but  hailed  by  the  emlting 
thei*  deeds  with  their  professions,  "heers^of  a  parly  profesting  «ff,.-cl.on  for 
0.,r  opinions  npon  ,-"7  objects  :;ii7frrh!;ii\"Te"?n«at'>;h"e;S 
arising  out  of_  the  political  field,  did,  ^(,j  „p„„  ,^„_ihe  barest  allusion  (o 
' raed  force  of  a    ' 


and  probably  do,  differ  from  his ;  btit  the  ai 

it  was  impossible  to  read  tiiat  work  Parliamentary   argumi 

without  forming  tbe  conviction  thnt  been  deemed  an  out 

the   author   was   sa    independent   as  and  applanne  giren ' 


id  an  outrage  on  the  s 
uch  aUu3' 


luld    hare 


I  ths 


hooest,  as  sincere  a  lover  of  order 
he  was  a  friend  of  liberty.  Viewing 
the  changes  which  have  sioce  then 
taken  plnce  iu  the  political  world — 
contrasting  the  present  language  of 
Ministers,  and  tbe  tone  of  their  BUp- 
porters,  Wiih  Iheir  former  high  pro- 
testations— and  marking  iLc  disgrace- 
ful apathy  which  is  manifested  towards 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  most 
important  class  of  British  sabjects — 
well  may  Sir  Edward  Lytton  enter 
his    eloquent   protest   against    being 

confounded  with  the  modern  Liberals    '^J'"'™  ^  "i"  '"^'i'"> !— No,  such 
who  have  openly  renounced  all  pride     Jf!"   "=''"*'-  '."  """''  '  '^*"'e'l 
in  the  greatness  of  their  coantry— 
all    councction  with    the    name    of 
patriotism .' 

,, ,  „         .  1       ,        The  expressed  opinion  of  Sir  Ed- 

I  own  to   you,  O  my  honoured  and     ^^^  a^i^g^  Lylton  upon  this  ques- 

ZTi  lV*r  "l^^t  ■  th"i  I  it^iS     »!«"  "  ^"y  v&\^M^  and  well-timed, 

you,  tnat  Che  scliool  in  which   1   learned  c      -.         i^j.       j,  <■         .        ^.t  % 

to  luTe  liberiT  leems  now  as  old  fashioned  '^'"'  '^  embodies  the  sentiments  which 

as  yonrseir.    For  I  learned  that  love  in  «■<>.  •="?"  "™  entertained  by  a  larga 

tbe  school  of  the  great  patriots  of  Ihe  """I  influcDtial  body  of  meu  who  havu 

past ;  1  learned  lo  connect  it  inseparably  watched  Ihe  experiment  closely  aioco 


last  degradation  that  could  debase  Iha 
repnsentalives  of  citizens.  Another  bigb 
authority  in  Free  Trade— nay,  the  very 
author  of  the  'Cora  Law  Catechism ' — 
uttered,  not  many  days  since,  a  senti- 
ment equally  worthy  the  loyalty  of  an 
oHtcer  and  the  patriotism  of  an  English- 
man ; — 'I  would  rather,'  Baid  Colonel 
Thomson,  'see  a  foreign  army  in  poMU- 
sion  of  London  six  weeks,  than  see  tb* 
Prole  at  ioBiitB  for  six  weeks  in  passeiaion 
of  those  benches.'  What  I  prefer  the 
flword  of  Ihe  foreign  couqaeror  to  tli* 
if  legielulors   elected   by  the  free 


liberty,  and  these  are  not  the  authorities 
I  will  consent  to  acknowledge  as  guides 
to  the  free  men  of  England." 


with  love  of  country  ;  audit 

seem  as  if  a  new  school  had  arisen,  whioh 

idculifies  the  passion  for  freedom  with 

seomful  indilference  for  England.    And 

when,  in  a  popular  meeting,  which  woi 

crowded  by  the  friends  of  the  lale  Corn 

Law^  Lesg..e,_and  at  which  ""^  of  the     i°S;en"^rM   pMSiblo '  Bhonjd'T^"tM■ 


i(a  commencement,  and  who  ■ 

satisfied  of  its  failure.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  he  had  finally  made  up 
his  mind  to  throw  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Free  -  Traders,  took 
especial  care  that  as  few  dielurblag 


great  chiefs  of  that  eombini 

an  orator  declared,  in  refercnto  w  me      d     ,,„,,,      ,  ,u   .    I  u     I 

defences  of  the  eountry,  that 'he  thoaghl     Parliament   be  know  that   be   conld    | 


nee  to  the'    '^""^  between  him  and  his  object.    In 


might   be  a  very  good   thing      

people  if  the  country  were  conquered  by 
the  foreigner  ; '  and  when  that  sentiment 
was  received  with  cheers  by  the  audience. 


reckon  upon  a  majority,  not  of  th« 
Conservaiirc  party  who  had  CBrried 
him  triumphantly  into  jiower,  bat  of   ' 
one  composed  of  the  Whig  and  Radi- 
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cal  sections,  with  the  addition  of  that 
sqaadron  whom  he  persuaded  to 
sacrifice  their  honour  at  his  bidding. 
But  ho  dared  not  venture  on  an 
appeal  beyond  the  w^ls  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  knew  that  he  would  meet 
with  neither  sympathy  nor  support 
from  those  whose  cause  he  had  aban- 
doned ;  and  he  knew,  moreover,  that 
the  question  of  Protection  to  British 
Industry  never  was  and  never  could 
be  identified  with  the  mere  views  of  a 
party. 

There  is  a  calm  assumption  in  the 
tone  of  the  Free-Traders  which  really 
challenges  admiration.  They  talk  and 
write  as  if  the  cause  which  they  are 
now  defending  was  as  ancient  as  the 
British  Constitution — as  if  the  com- 
mercial principles  which  they  profess 
were  too  sacred  to  bie  impugned  with- 
out impiety — as  if  the  system  they 
have  thrust  into  operation  had  re- 
ceived   the    deliberate    and    almost 
unanimous  sanction  of   the   British 
people  ; — whereas  we  know  that  the 
cause  is  one  of  yesterday ;  that  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  has  been 
denied  by  the  statesmen  of  almost 
every  other  country  in  the  world ; 
and  that  the  system  never  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  approval  of  the  nation, 
but  was  foisted  upon  it  most  scandal- 
ously and  disgracefully  by  a  Parlia- 
ment which  betrayed  its  trust,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  Minister  who  forfeited 
the  pledges  of  a  lifetime.  The  authors 
of  the  measure  were  cautious  that  no 
delay  should  take  place  in  carr}'ing  it. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  whole  mischief  was  done,  and 
done  without  the  sanction  of  the  con- 
stituencies,  whose  opinion  was  not 
taken  upon  the  matter.     All  this  may 
have   been  in   accordance  with  tlie 
form,  bat  it  was  clearly  opposed  to 
the  spirit,  of  the  Constitution.    It  has 
established  a  precedent  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  proving 
that  more  arbitrary  power  mav  be 
exercised  by  an  unscrupulous  Minis- 
ter, against  the  will  of  the  nation, 
than  was  ever  claimed  for  the  Crown 
in  those  times  when  royalty  wore  the 
guise  of  despotism.     It  has  grievously 
shaken  the  general  faith  in  the  cha- 
racter of  public  men  ;  and  has  by  no 
means  raised  the  Ilonse  of  Commons 
in  the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 


The  progress  of  the  experiaeat  hM 
been  watched  by  thonuMuidB  in  dlenee 
and  with  anxiety.    Plausible  M  were 
many  of  the  arguments  bitmsht  for« 
ward  to  excuse  the  change  afpMcf^ 
these  were  never  felt  to  be  io  eiutfs- 
ftctory  as  to  overcome  the  boding  of 
misfortnne  which  took  poeseoiion  of 
the  pnblio  mind.     The  pictures  of 
that  nniversal  prosper!^  which  was 
to   follow  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  the  nnconditional  opening 
of  our  ports,  were,  in  hct^  too  higUj 
coloured.     It  seemed  imposrible  to 
believe  that  the  agricoltnnl  inteiesi 
would  not  suffer,  and  snlfer  «sost 
severely,  from   measures   wliich,    if 
they  were  efficacions  at  all,  coold  only 
tend  to  lower  the  value  of  prodoee ; 
and  yet  we  were  oonftdently  told  that 
snch  would  not  be  the  case.    Equali- 
sation, not  reduction  of  priees,  was 
the  professed   object  of  the  Free* 
Traders ;  and  they  assoied  the  ihnaen 
that,  under  the  new  law,  thefar  oondi* 
tion  would  on  the  whole  be  materiallj 
bettered.    A  stimnlns,  snch  as  aerer 
had  been  felt  before,  was  to  be  aiTon 
to  trade  and  mannfactnres :  and  mm* 
protected  industry,  in  all  its  bfanehes, 
was  to  flourish  mr  more  Tteoroas^ 
than  when  the   home  marfeet  was 
defended  fh>m  the  effects  of  Ibiaiga 
competition.     To  those  who  ander^ 
stood  the   real  value  of  tta  hosM 
market  to  the  native  prodnoer,  and 
who  were  cognisant  of  the  amoaal  of 
our  taxation,  and  its  pecnliar  aid 
intricate  dlstribntion,  snch  Taticiiia- 
tions  seemed,  as  they  really  were, 
the  offspring  of  a  diseased  ima^na- 
tion.    Others,  indeed,  misled  by  state- 
ments as  confidently  ennncialod  as 
though  they  had  undergone  tlie  test 
of  actual  experience,  lost  conlldenee 
in  their  own   judgment,    and  ware 
content   to   wait   the   issaes    of   a 
policy   which   no   effort    of    thein 
could  avert.    Thus  a  number  of  mea 
upon  whom  the  sophistries  of  Ck>bdea 
and  the  coarse  invectives  of  Bright  had 
no  effect  whatever  in  the  way  of  ner- 
suasion,  became  staggered  in  taeir 
preconceived  opinions  when  tlNj  saw 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  hitherto  conatdered 
so  wary  and  so  cautions,  espoasinff 
the  same  cause,  with  the  conaeat  sad 
co-operation  of  several  of  his  eol* 
leagues  who  really  stood  high  ia  tiM 
general  estimation  of  tin  eoantrj. 
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One  other  point  ia  dC'serving  of  espe-  they  owed  to  their  constitneikts  and  to 
cial  notice.  The  propounders  of  the  their  own  unchanged  opiaious,  thongh 
new  measnre  were  cotDpcllci)  to  i^Iale,  the/ could  not  conDdentlf  reckon  npou 
broadly  and  explicitly,  the  natnre  and  even  n  partial  victory.  The  repeal 
extentof  their  antJcip^tliins.  General  of  the  Navigation  Laws  may  or  may 
effects  might  have  been  easily  de-  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  foil 
picted  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  development  of  the  system  of  Free 
the  risk  of  fatnre  ri^futalion ;  bnt  Trade.  We  presnine  that  it  was,  upon 
LordGeorgeBentinok,  and  those  who  the  intelligible  ground  that  all  restric- 
acted  with  him,  did  not  permit  their  lions  were  to  cease,  and  that  not  one 
opponents  to  escape  under  cover  of  of  those  advantages  which  Great 
general  vaticinations.  Tbcy  demanded  Britain  had  won  by  the  espenditare 
— and,  what  is  more,  they  obtained —  of  so  mnch  blood  and  treaanre,  was 
from  the  leading  advocates  of  Free  to  t>e  retained  for  the  benefit  of  native 
Trade,  a  distinct  account  of  tbe  resulta  sabjecta.  Bat  the  Protectionist  party 
which  they  calculated  ilicir  measures  could  not  see  a  new  interest  precipi- 
would  produce  npon  the  ditTcrent  in-  lated  into  the  gnlf  of  min  without  at 
dastrial  classes  of  the  community;  least  repeating  its  protest;  and 
and  thns,  to  a  c«rtaia  extent,  we  have  straightway  there  arose  among  the 
been  able  from  time  to  time  to  com-  Free- Traders  a  clamour  that  their 
pare  the  real  working  of  the  new  policy  was  not  permitted  to  have  fair 
commercial  aystem  with  the  recorded  play,  and  that  unnecessary  obstrac- 
anticipationa  of  its  founders.  No  tions  and  obstacles  were  thrown  in 
better  test  of  the  utility  or  worthless-  their  path.  \S'e  cannot  say  that  we 
ness  of  any  political  scheme,  when  have  reason  to  regret  that  their  ex- 
bronght  into  practical  operation,  can  perimentlias  been  poshed  so  far.  The 
be  conceived  than  tbi» ;  and  we  notice  Protectionists  were  not  answerable 
it  more  particularly,  because  we  are  for  the  consequences  of  those  theories, 
indebted  for  the  fact  of  its  existence  Their  duty  then  was  to  resist  further 
to  the  energy  of  that  gallant  noble-  innovation,  not  prematurely  to  renew 
man,  too  early  lost  to  his  country,  the  strife  npon  the  old  battle-field;  and 
who  compelled  his  aoiagonists  to  de-  no  faall  can  be  found  either  with  their 
velop  their  views,  au'l  wiio  thereby  tactics  or  their  consistency.  Certainly 
deprived  them  for  evvi  of  the  readiest  they  were  not  bound,  by  any  decision 
method  of  retreat.  of  a  former  Parliament,  to  allow  the 
In  1847,  when  the  present  Parlia-  Whig  Free-Trade  Cabinet  to  make 
meut  was  snmmoned,  the  cause  of  duclu  and  drakes  of  evory  interest 
Protection,  as  a  declared  and  ahaolnte  npon  which  they  could  lay  their 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  liands,  nndcr  the  pretext  that  a  fresh 
State  .ind  the  welfare  of  the  indnstrial  sacrifice  was  required  io  order  that 
and  prodoctive  classes,  was  depen-  their  scheme  might  apjiroiimate  to 
dent  upon  the  success  or  the  failure  entire  con sbtency.  Theirduty  clearly 
of  the  opposite  policy.  By  the  consent  was  to  act  upon  their  pare  conviction ; 
of  all  parties,  thc«Kp<^riment,  so  far  as  not  factiously,  bnt  regsrding  each 
sanctioned  by  the  last  Parliament,  was  measure  as  it  was  calculated  to  affect 
to  go  on^tbe  only  paints  of  resistance  the  welfare  of  the  class  to  which  it 
and  debate  referred  to  the  extension  more  particularly  referred,  and  to 
of  the  experiment,  and  the  period  of  support  or  oppose  these  without  ro- 
its  cudurance  if  it  should  fail  to  realise  ference  to  what  had  been  done  before. 
the  expectations  of  those  who  pro-  This  line  of  conduct  they  pursued 
motod  it.  The  Protectionists  in  the  steadily  and  nnswerviugly ;  lieing 
House  of  Commons,  graduaily  conso-  coTifident  that  if  their  anticipations 
lidating  themselves  into  a  firm  and  were  right  as  to  the  effect  which  on- 
formidable  phalanx,  and  representing  restricted  importations  must  have 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  iutelligeuce  npon  every  branch  of  home  industry, 
and  wealth  of  the  country,  did  not  whilstthepnblicburdonaremainedun- 
Httempt  to  disturb  the  measures  which  ditniuished,  no  long  time  could  elapse 
iiad  previously  been  carried.  They  before  a  strong  reaction  would  begin, 
contented  themselves  with  opposing  and  the  nation  manifest  a  desire  to 
further    innovations,  a   duty  which  return  to  that  system  which,  how- 
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ever  it  miglit  have  been  maligned,  had    qnired.  ThemataaldepeDdeneeof  di 


nadonbtedly  led  ns  to  a  point  of    upon  class,  of  indaatry  upon  ind astir — 
prosperity  nnknown  and  unparalleled    the  grand  and  simple  troth  whieh  lU 


in  the  history  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  very  curious  to  remark  that 
the  same  men  who  charged  the  coun- 
try party  with  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  Free 
Trade,  have  latterly  repeatedly  taunted 
them  with  not  bringing  forward  a 
substantive  measure,  and  abstaining 
from  taking  a  formal  division  upon 
the  merits  of  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  if  our  tactics 
were  to  be  dictated  by  our  opponents, 
such  a  division  would  have  been  called 
for  long  ago  ;  and  if  unfavourable  to 
us,  as  probably  would  have  been  the 
case,  we  should  have  heard  the  at- 
tempt characterised  as  the  expiring 
strujTgle  of  an  impotent  faction.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  men  who 
clamoured  for  Free  Trade  and  carried 
it  should  taste  its  bitter  fraits.  We 
knew  well,  and  have  maintained  from 
the  very  first,  that  it  was  impossible 
that  one  great  productive  interest  in 
this  country  could  be  unnaturally  and 
permanently  depressed,  without  com- 
municating that  depression  to  all 
other  interests.  The  theory  of  the 
Free-Traders  was  quite  dificrent. 
They  maintained  that  other  interests 
might  live  and  thrive  at  the  expense 
of  that  one  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
production ;  and  when  they  carried  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  they  reduced 
that  theory  into  practice.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  therefore  a  simple 
one,  and  could  only  be  tested  by  re- 
sults. If  the  Free-Traders  were  right, 
the  cause  of  Protection  was  hopeless ; 


at  the  foundation  of  all  sonnd  political 
economy,  but  which  bad  been  lost 
sight  of  during  the  fever  created  bjr 
the  selfish  agitation  of  the  League — 
had  yet  to  t^  practically  TiDdicated. 
It  was  necessary  that  not  only  those 
who  acquiesced  in,  but  those  wlio 
actively  supported  and  advanced,  the 
new  doctrines,  shonld  feel  the  entire 
extent  of  their  error,  before  any  pro- 
posal could  be  made  for  an  effectual 
and  lasting  remedy. 

In  one  point  we  are  disposed  to 
differ   from    the   line   of  argnnent 
adopted  by  Sir  £dirard  Bnlwcr  Ljt- 
ton.    lie  has  made  ont  an  admirable 
and  unanswerable  case  for  agricol- 
tnral  protection,    and  has    exposed 
most  completely  the   sophistries  of 
those  men  who  contended  that  pro- 
tection to  one  class  necessarilj  im- 
plied injustice  to  all  others.    lie  has 
put  Protection  npon  its  tme  footing — 
not  as  a  bonus  given  to  any  one  Inte- 
rest, but  as  an  equivalent  for  high 
taxation,  which,  adjust  it  as  yon  wU), 
never  can  bo  equally  distribnted  in  a 
great  and  popnlons  conntiy  like  onr 
own.    Ho  has  utterly  demolished  the 
cant  phrases   of  political   economy 
which  modem  statesmen  are  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  without  an  apparant 
appreciation  of  their  meaning;  and 
has  shown  how  mischieronsly  eren  the 
sonnd  doctrines  of  the  best  writen 
and  most  profound  thinkers  may  be 
applied,  when  the   intention    li   to 
bolster  up  a  vicions  and  a  cmmbling 
system.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  s nb- 


and  that  for  a  most  formidable  reason.  Join  his  remarks  npon ''  natural  prioe,^ 
The  agricultural  interest,  if  entirely 
opposed  to,  and  isolated  from,  all 
others,  novor  could  acquire  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  Free 
Trade  was  really  of  benefit  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  the 
agriciiltnrists  could  not  hope  to  per- 
suade those  who  were  reaping  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system  to  fore- 
go these,  simply  because  one  branch 
of  British  produce  had  been  rendered 
nearly  unremunerative.  The  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party,  bnt  it  did  not  strengthen 


a  phrase  which  of  late  has  been  an 
pecial  favourite  with  the  Fromler: — 

«*<  No  mattor/  tayt  my  Lord  John, '  he 
the  prices  of  com  high  or  low,  all  I  ooa- 
tend  for  it,  that  it  shoold  be  the  Mrfarol 
price  ! ' — And  therewith  ha  la  chaeivd. 

«0h,  my  Lord  Jobs,  that  ■opbima 
might  do  very  well  for  the  mora  tym  in 
political  economy,  who  tzehaagt  all 
knowledge  of  the  compltz  relaUona  of 
men  for  the  pedantry  of  aet  torau  aad 
phrases  ;  hot  is  it  worthy  a  ttatosmaa  of 
your  rank  f 

^  Natural  price  I — ^why,  what  la  tbo  na- 
tural price  I  {id  *rtf  the  eentral  prtM  to 
which  other  prices  are  eoatinoally  gravi* 


them  so  far  as  to  afford  the  certainty  of    tating.)    Adam  Smith  itatos  it  that : 
a  majority.  A  great  deal  more  was  re-     '  When  the  price  of  any  oowmodity 
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neither  more  not  less  than  whit  ia  auffi-  wbo  have  perused  the  political  papers 

eient  ia  psj  the  reut  of  the  lanJ,  llie  wliich  havc  appeared  in  the  Maga- 

Kiges  of  the  labour,  aud  the  pcoSta  of  ^iuo  gjuce  the  commencement  of  tliia 

the  Block  employed  in  raUiiig,  preparing,  cootroverey.  will  rcmemher  that  we 

and  bringmg  it  to  market  iceocJmg  to  ij^ve  always  maintained  that  opinion. 

the.r  natural  wleMhe  commoU.ly .»  thou  ^  j  '         n„d  jasllce  Can  apply, 

sold  for  what  may  bo  culled  its  Bfldirai  ,.„   „.„^      _   ,.„    „„;.„i, .„;„,„    i,,„ 

price.'    If  thai  i<   whst  your  Lordship  J."""   "*«   "/,  '*>«    agrieullurwls    has 

lueana  by  a  natural  price,  give  us  thai,  been  proved  long  ago.   Otir  opponents 

and  we  are  satisfied -it  h  exoetly  what  do  not  try  now,  as  tliey  did  Bomo  two 

we  contend  for.    But  if  by  natural  price  years  bock,  to  viDdicatC  their  policy 

you  mean  that.by  the  iatrodaction  of  a  upon auysuch grounds.   Nuingennity 

fureign  element,  prices  are  to  be  reduced  can   reconcile   an   unprotected    price 

l:tlua  lh<ir  eott,  suoli  ceases  at  once  to  be  with  artificial  taxation,  and  large  and 

the  natnral  price,  aclBnlifically  treated  \  peculiar    bm'dens    levied     from    tbo 

for  the  natural  pkico  means,  as  Adam  jgnd ;     and,    accordingly,    the     sole 

Smith   proceeds  to   define   it,--whal   it  tenable  excuse  made  this  session  for 

r:^^r^^:X^^^  \^f^^  ^  proposal  wMcI.  man  have 

s,^     „i,„.  I     T?       .1  „„„„.!  ,  ;i^.  led  to  an  entire  rev  aion  of  the  taia- 

l>ronti, — where  T  I'iro  thoasanu  tniics  _.  **  — "  ^  ^  .  .  ,. 
off!  in  Poland  or  Itassia  t-No '-' /«  ^'O"'  *'»S  «slcd  OD  the  undeniable 
kit  wkkboutlood.'  If  yoa  reply,  'I  f»ct,  that  the  party  who  made  the 
mean  by  natural  price,  that  to  which  the  proposition  Jiad  not  abandoned  tflQ 
competition,  not  of  (he  neighbour,  but  of  idea  Of  an  ultimate  return  to  the  pro- 
tho  foreigner,  Str  thousand  miles  off,  tective  system.  Thb  circumataDCe  is 
drives  you  down,'  I  reply  again,  that  if  of  itself  an  uaeioivocal  proof  that  the 
that  is  what  yon  jiiesn  hy  Ihe  nalnnl  Ministry  regard  their  position  as  any- 
price,-if  yon  forget  or  diad^in  Ilia  fact  thing  but  secure ;  that  they  contem- 
that  the  natural  price  vanes  in  different  pi^te.  as  a  not  improbable  event,  a 
communitjM  according  0  the  vary.ngdfl-  ^  ,  ^  ^  Free-Trado 
roreVMriT/yShTSirL-l  U{^  and  that  the^  cauaot  vindi- 
price,  as  yon  esteem  it,  gire  as  at  least  a  cate  the  manner  in  which  the  agncnl- 
natural— i:ixiTioN  !  'i™  interest  lias  been  treated,  upon 
any  grounds  which  arc  reconcileablo 
The  point  upon  which  we  dilTer  either  with  reason  or  with  jastice. 
with  Sir  Edward  Lytton  is  not  one  Uad  the  Ministry  felt  that  their  posi- 
iuvolving  contrariety  as  to  the  merits  tian  was  really  secnrn — and  we  do 
of  the  case— it  rcla'ies  simply  to  the  not  speak  now  of  mere  oflicial  tenure, 
extent  of  his  ailment.  He  ha«  based  hatoflhecommercial  principles  which 
his  appeal  to  the  Briiisii  nation  on  they  profosa— had  they  been  tho- 
behalf  of  the  agricultorists  upon  two  ronglily  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
(Treat  motives.  Reason  and  Justice.  Tree  Trade  could  be  vindicated  as 
We  admit  that  these  are  the  highest  soniethiug  which  was  right,  reason- 
motives  upon  which  any  appeal  can  able,  and  just — thej  wore  bound  to 
be  based  ;  but  tberc  is  yet  another,  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  remov- 
which  he  has  hardly  touched  at  all,  or  iiig  those  bordens  which,  according 
touched  only  lightly.  IVe  mean  Is-  to  their  own  admission,  weighed  ex- 
TEREST,  which  in  all  political  qacs-  clusively  upon  the  land,  aud  to  have 
tions  is  the  principal  motive  power,  given  the  agricultnrista  the  uegative  . 
Ko  country,  we  are  proud  to  ac-  advantage  of  not  being  grossly  over- 
knowledge,  has  li'gislated  so  often  weighted  in  the  race, 
as  our  own  upon  grounds  which  After  a  certain  point  it  is  needless 
exclude  the  idea  of  the  intermixture  to  multiply  arguments.  Wo  have 
of  the  meaner  motive  \  still,  in  such  a  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again, 
case  as  this,  wc  are  firmly  of  opinion  the  losses  which  the  ngricaUnrists  are 
thatgeueral  conviction  will  never  be  sustaining,  and  must  sustain,  under 
obtained  nntil  it  i^  demonstrated,  to  the  operatiou  of  free  iniports,  and  we 
Ihe  satisfaction  of  the  couutry,  that  are  not  aware  that  anything  can  he 
the  great  majority  of  our  population  added  on  that  subject.  In  the  pro- 
cannot  possibly  bo  benefited,  but  scot  paper  we  propose  to  examine 
must  bo  injured,  by  the  continuance  the  eflects  which  Free  Trade  baa  nl- 
of  the  Free-Trade  esperiment.  Those  ready  produced  npon  one  or  two  im- 
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portant  interests  unconnected  with 
agricnlturai  prodaction ;  and  we  pro- 
mise oar  readers  that  we  shall  not 
unnecessarily  go  over  any  ground 
which  we  have  touched  upon  in 
former  papers.  We  simply  wish  to 
chronicle  what  is  passing  around  us, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  still 
doubt  whether  a  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protection  woald  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  majority  of  the  British 
nation. 

The  first  branch  of  industry  which 
we  shall  approach  is  the  Milling  In- 
terest. Til  is  branch  is  a  much  more 
important  one  than  we  should  be  apt 
at  lirst  sight  to  imagine.  According 
to  the  calculation  of  the  millers  them- 
selves, ir>0  pairs  of  stones  are  re- 
quired to  grind  flour  for  the  consump- 
tion of  2<X),000  persons.  E>9timating 
the  population  of  England  at  eighteen 
millions,  112,500  pairs  of  stones 
would  be  required  to  supply  them 
with  flour.  Each  pair  requires  a 
ten-horse  power,  so  that  1,125,000 
horse  powers  are  engaged  in  the 
grinding  of  flour  for  England.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
machinery  of  that  extent,  with  accom- 
modation and  granaries  for  wheat,  at 
less  than  £  ]0<)  for  each  pair  of  stones ; 
nnd  probably  in  this  calculation  we 
are  greatly  below  the  mark.  But  if 
we  assume  that  rat«,  it  will  follow 
that  the  capital  invested  in  flour  mills 
in  England  is  at  least  eleven  millions 
and  a  quarter  sterling,  exclusive  alto- 
gether of  the  cost  of  wheat-stock  and 
sacking.  The  number  of  millers  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was,  according 
to  the  cen.sus  of  1841,  30,051,  exclu- 
sive of  the  servants  and  laboun^rs 
they  employed. 

The  importance  of  this  interest,  we 
presume,  will  not  be  gainsaid.  It  sig- 
uiflcs  little  to  the  miller  whether  the 
wheat  he  grinds  is  of  British  or  of 
foi'ri;:n  growth.  He  is  an  indispen- 
sable agent  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  and  was  in  no  way  mixed  up 
with  the  (inestion  of  the  price  of  the 
raw  material.  But  the  law  which 
permitted  the  importation  of  wheat  at 
the  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per 
quarter,  also  i>enuitted  the  importa- 
tion of  flour  at  a  duty  of  4^d.  per  cwt. ; 
and  the  i-onsc(iuence  is,  that  the  mill- 
inc  trade  has  passed  in  a  very  great 
]     a^ure  into  the  hand^  of  the  foreign - 
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era.  We  think  it  right  that  the  mill- 
ere  should  be  allowed  to  state  their 
own  case ;  and,  acoordlnglj,  oat  of  a 
heap  of  documents  before  as,  we  hare 
selected  two  lottere,  one  finom  a  Pro- 
tectionist, and  the  other  from  a  Free- 
trader, which  will  serve  to  explain 
the  grievances  under  which  thej  la- 
bour. We  may  premise  that  the 
millers  have  lately  formed  a  leagne 
for  their  own  protection,  with  which 
body  the  editor  of  the  Eeomomiei  is 
waging  a  war,  under  dreamstanoea 
similar  to  those  of  a  cur  who  has  un- 
fortunately overturned  a  beehive.  As 
in  duty  bound,  we  shall  give  the  pre- 
cedence to  our  Immediate  ally. 

^  TO  THE   EDITOR  OP   BELL*!  WBBKLT 
MEWEXOBE. 

"  Sir, — I  am  a  Proteetionitty  ono  of 
your  subscribers,  and  do  not  belong  to 
any  league  ;  and  am  as  anzioiu  as  yoar- 
self  that  full  and  fkir  protection  ahonld 
be  giTen  to  all  British  indaatry  and  espi- 
tal.     1  wish  to  explain  how  milltrs  Imvo 
a  much  more  unfair  competition  to  eon- 
tend  with  than  the  grower,  and  to  daim 
as  a  right  a  duty  of  58.  a  sack  on  floor 
above   whaterer  may  be    accorded    oa 
wheat.      Suppose    500    qrs.    of   wheat 
brought  from  France  at  20s.  per  ton,  it 
would  pay  £111.     The  landing  of  the 
wheat  and  metage  would  be  9d.  a  qr.,  or 
£18,  15s.  ;  factor's  charge   for  eelUag 
wheat  and  city  metage  again,  li.  3d.  per 
qr.,  or  £31,  5s. ;  wharfage  on  wheat,  Id. 
per  qr.  per  week — aay  4  weeka  at  4d.p  or 
£8,  68.  8d.  ;  (>d.  per  qr.  to  take  the  wheat 
to  a  near  mill,  or  £12,  lO*.  ;  actual  oat- 
lay  to  get  it  into  flour,  Is.  6d.  per  qr.,  or 
£37, 10^.,  (all  the  latter  in  Uken  tnm 
the  miller,  millwright,  and  labourer,  and 
giTcn  to  foreign  industry  and  capital ;) 
and,  lastly,  getting  the  flour  back  to  Lon- 
don when  made,  at  3d.  a  sack,  or  £8  alto- 
gether—making the  cost  on  wheat  £997, 
68.  8d.    Now,  in  importing  the  flenry  this 
quantity  of  wheat  will  not  prodnee  ■ere 
than  80  tons,  say  640  sacks  :  the  freight 
would  be  £80  ;  the  landing,  Id.  a  eaek, 
£2,  \:i9.  4d.  ;  and  the  factor*!  charge  for 
selling  it,  Od.  a  sack,  or  £16  ;  total  £00, 
139.  4d. ;  a  dilTerence  of  £128, 13a.  4d.,  or 
quite  4s.  a  sack,  against  even  the  Miller 
who  resides  near  a  port.    I  say  aothiag 
about  delivering  to  baken  in  either  eaee. 
Now  look  at  my  case,  and  there  are  nva- 
bers  in  most  counties  similarly  iitnaUd. 
My  mill  used  to  let  for  £350  a-joar  ;  tbs 
paini  of  stones  drifen  by  water  ;  eeatrnl 
between  London  and  Briatol,  and  when 
three-fifths  of  the  wheat  growa  wilhia 
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tea  milea  roand  h*r«  tieen  for  nuif  jam 
nut  to  the  ibora  niH-keU.  But  do*  \i 
eitber  end  I  am  met  witli  foreign  flour 
lower  thin  English  wlieat  will  malle  it ; 
half  my  men  are  disduir^cd  ;  the  farmefE 
haTO  lost  mj  onstom  for  ivheal,  ami  with- 
ont  a  duty  of  at  least  If.  a.  eack  un  Sour 
aboTo  wheat,  my  trutt  iniita  be  totally 
lost,  and  my  property  b<?t-ume  laliieless. 
I  hare  always  been  for  proteelion  aod  a 
sliding  scale.     I  shoulil  not  apptoic  of  a 

fixed,  and  must  be  reiniUed  by  Order  in 
C'ouucil  the  first  bad  erop,  wliicb  would 
cause  rising  prices.  I  nisli  to  know  what 
right  a  foreigner  has  lo  sell  wheat  here, 
when  the  price  ie  w  ruinous  to  the  grow- 
ers, at  37b.  per  qr.  ?  I  say  a  £(la.  duty, 
at  aud  under  40a..  remilUug  la.  every  rise 
in  the  average  till  yoa  ^et  u  .i9s,,  and  let 
the  duty  be  la.  at  Aua.;  this  wuuld  be 
Tery  different  to  protcc.tiug  to  72a.,  anil 
nould  secare  moderate  prices  of  bread  to 
the  eonsnmer.  It  is  totally  impossible  to 
haTe  rial  free  trade  in  this  country  till 
paper  is  the  legal  tendtr,  and  ,£15  Bank 
of  Eugland  notei  will  only  get  ten  sure- 
reigns,  so  that  the  foreigner  may  leave 

"  If  you,  Mr  Editor,  cboose  to  insert 
this,  you  will  oblige, 

"  A  Pbotk-tiomst  Millrb. 
■'  Near  Newbury,  Ucrks, 
Aprils,  I8S1." 

The  Protectionist  Sliller,  it  will  be 
secu,  writes  calmly,  \mx  forciUy,  an 
a  man  ought  to  (to  wlio  baa  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  aubj(?ct,  and 
who  reels  himaelf  snlferiiig.  Along 
with  others,  aoder  the  opcraUon  of 
a  cruel  and  nationally  injurious  sys' 
tcni.  He  also  has  his  own  tbongbta 
on  the  Bobjeot  of  He  ciiirency,  in 
which  lie  is  not  singiilar  ;  for  the 
ctirjent  of  pablic  bpinion  is  setting 
strong  in  that  direction,  iiillQeDced 
Uoubilesa  by  the  fact  that  public  bur- 
dens and  all  other  obligations  remain 
undiniiniabed  in  auiount,  while  the 
viilue  of  produce  has  been  struck 
down.  Let  us  now  listen  to  the 
Free-trader.  Ho  has  oo  idea  of 
intrusting  the  tale  of  bis  wrongs  to 
tlie  crowded  colnmne  of  a  newspaper. 
He  goes  at  once  direct  to  head- 
quarters, and  seizes  by  the  ear  no 
less  a  personage  than  Mr  Richard 
Cobdcn,  who  happens  to  be  bis 
representative  in  rurliament.  Just 
as  the  Roman  angur  of  old  went  to 
consult  the  sacred  geese  of  the 
capitol,  goes  Mr  John  Jackson  of 
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Fleet  Mills,  Onlton,  near  Wakefield, 
in  the  honr  of  hia  emergency,  to  the 
member  for  the  West  Riding,  and 
craves  advice  or  redress  in  the  rollow- 
iug  espostnlatory  terms: — 

"  Fleet  Mills  Oullon,  near  WakefieU, 
Dec.  26,  1860. 
"  To  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— I  am  anre  you  will 
perdon  ma  for  the  liberty  of  addreflsing 
yon  on  the  present  oeeaeion.  I  mnst 
commence  by  telling  yon  that  I  am  one 
of  yonr  eonstitnente,  and  a  freeholder 
of  the  West  Riding  to  the  Inne  of 
£10,000  or  tbereabonls;  and  nnfortn- 
nntely  thrce-foniths  of  that  i«  in  corn* 
mill  pri^rty— that  /  npporiiii  yo»  ol 
Wah^tld  vhnt  rt  rrlamtd  jtm  (riimp*- 
(iB«i/,  when  yon  wsra  absent  from 
England;  and  1  should  be  eieeedingly 
grieied  if  we  should  not  be  able  ta  do 
the  like  on  lb*  neiit  occasion;  but  must 
beg  of  yoa  to  listen  lo  my  soggesMoB  * 
with  attention. 

"  I  am  a  eorn-miller;  anil  not  >,  ami]) 
one,  1  annre  yon,  when  1  tell  you  that 
myself  and  brOTlere  own  and  oconpT, 
and  mn  nisht  and  day,  fijrty.ono  pairs 
of  mill-stonee;  and  I  am  aUo  joint  lessee 
with  two  of  my  nneles,  of  the  King's 
Mills  at  Leeds,  containing  thirty-nine 
pain  of  stones,  St  a  rental  of  i£1300  per 
annum,  betides  all  local  taiet;  KO  tliat 
together  we  have,  in  one  family,  eigbtr 
pairs  of  mill-Btones  at  work  niglit  and 
day,  wliiofa,  taking  day-work  ouly,  would 
be  A/irn/  to  one  kundred  anii  tixtf  pairr 
(/  ttontt — a  prelty  fair  lot,  aa  thing! 
gs  now,  I  will  «wnre  you.  We  grind  M 
nuob  com  oureelres  as  200,000  of  popa- 
lUlon  would  require.  I  speak  tliii,  sAt 
with  egotism,  but  to  show  yoa  that  I 
have  soma  ground  for  complaint. 

"  1  do  not  think /r«  Irndi  in  Mfit  i* 
bad,  or  that  we  could  do  wiibont  il;  but 
I  think  that  jon  will  tee  with  me.  tliat 
nothing  is  perfect  in  legislation  but  what 
may  require  a  little  mndi&calion;  and  that 
you  will  have  to  coneider  amongst  th» 
clamour  that  must  assail  yon  in  the  neit 
session  of  Parliament.  One  thing  I  wish 
to  show  it  more  mlscbiefous  than  yoa 
ooutd  have  expected,  or  many  of  your 
supporters  and  friends  ever  thonght  of — 
that  is,  the  large  importationi  of  French 
flour  into  almost  crrrji  port  aitd  criek  in 
lAit  eouDtry.  Yoa  will  naturally  cay, 
'  The  more  the  mcnier;'  and  yon  will 
here  charge  me  with  selfishness,  and 
justly  say,  '  I  eee  yonr  drift;  you  want 
proteotion.'  To  tAii  I  wiut  ptrad  ^i/ly 
In  tuau  ttlcnl,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
GOOD  rnucT.  If  the  miUera  of  Itain 
country    have    not    toraething    like    tt 
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prohibitire  duty  put  on  all  manafactured 
flour,  they  may  bid  adieu  to  any  remune- 
ration for  erer ;  for  the  French  can  beat 
us  entirely  out  of  all  the  nietrkets,  and  hare 
done  so  rfeetirely  for  the  last  tito  years. 
You  will  say^-^'How  is  that  t  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Freneh  can 
manufacture  lower  than  the  English!' 
Indeed  I  do;  and  I  come  to  this  only 
after  making  a  tour  through  France 
myself,  and  ascertaining  their  expenses 
and  comparing  them  with  ours;  and  I  am 
compelled  to  draw  this  conclusion — that 
if  no  alteration  of  the  fiour  duties  takes 
place t  then  the  great  body  of  the  English 
millers  vill  become  bankrupt;  and  the 
only  place  for  them  to  fly  to  before  that 
catastrophe  happens,  is  France;  for  wc 
draw  many  of  onr  fine-coloured  wheats 
from  that  country  and  Belgium,  and 
they  stand  better  for  all  choice  of 
Prussian  wheats,  at  lighter  freights  and 
charges  than  we  do,  so  that  they  must 
continue  masters  of  the /eld.  The  freight 
from  the  different  ports — such  as  Nantes, 
Treport,  Dieppe,  Ghent,  &c.,  is  not  much 
more  than  half  the  freight  that  it  is  from 
some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  to  Leeds  or 
Wakefield ;  that  we  have  no  chance  to 
pay  a  still  further  freight,  per  rail  to 
Manchester  or  other  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

^  I  am  well  aware  you  will  say, '  Dut 
consistency  must  be  kept  in  riew.'  Grant- 
ed. But  they  say,  *  Discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  yalour.'  And  I  tell  you, 
that  if  something  t*  not  done  at  once,  the 
cunsequinces  Kill  be  direful  to  one  of  the 
largest  manufactures  in  our  country ;  for 
corn-milling  is  the  very  largest  in  our 
land  ;  the  vast  amount  of  property  in 
that  line  you  could  scarcely  imagine. 
The  employment  given  to  coal-getters 
for  steam — the  employment  to  mecha- 
nics and  other  artizans  is  immense.  All 
must  admit  that  we  could  not  do  without 
importations  of  com  or  bread-stuffs;  but 
we  well  know  that  we  can  do  without 
one  stone  of  fiour.  Then,  I  am  sure,  no 
one  would  more  than  yourself  like  to  see 
the  system  of  Free  Trade  work  well,  and 
not  mischievoudW ;  and  you  would  like  to 
find  out  the  point  at  which  it  would  tn»rk 
bestf-r  all  parties Jn^h  agriculturist*  and 
manufacturers,  Ihin  put  a  duty  on  the 
manufactured  article,  and  y<'U  will  }uft 
rljht  the  load  Wfvr^  it  bnaks  the  Ihick  of 
thf  aniwal.  You  will  perhaps  say/  But 
how  can  four  or  fire  million  cwt**.  of  flour 
yearly  make  such  awful  work  i  *  I  will 
tell  you  how.  Flour  is  a  peri<^hable 
article,  and  that  quickly  in  moist  or  close 
weather,  so  that  it  frightens  the  holder, 
and  he  i^i  forced  to  dii'pose  of  it,  market 
or  no  market.     He  dares  not  keep  it 


eTen  a  lawful  or  a  wise  timt;  but  if  il 
was  in  wheat,  it  eonld  be  laid  oa  Um 
warehouse  floors,  tomed  aboai  oaet  » 
month,  and  would  keep  well  finr  tw0 
years,  so  that  it  woold  not  be  Ibreed  oa 
the  market  unduly,  to  the  gnat  detri- 
ment of  the  agricultnritti,  and  the  eBtir* 
and  flnal  destruction  of  the  Eog lieli  mill- 
ere.  Trusting  that  you  will  give  fhum 
few  broken  remarks  your  kind  eoaaidera- 
tion,  I  beg  to  subecribe  myielfj  yonn 
most  respectfully, 

**  JoBit  Jacxiov. 

^  P.S.— I  had  meant  to  have  gireii  joa 
my  reason  for  the  superior  podtfon  of  the 
French.  They  have  the  millstonee  with* 
out  duty — we  have  them  all  ftiim  tlial 
country.  They  only  pay  their  he$t  «oHt- 
m^»,15  francs  per  week,  while  we  pay 
253.  Tliey  pay  no  poor-rates  for  their 
large  mills;  and  they  have  ertry  adtau^ 
tage  we  liaye,  that  I  know  of." 

RcndlDg  this  splendid  specimen  of 
Froe-Trado  correspondence*  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  abstain  from  com- 
incnt,  and  to  leave  it,  for  the  ediflea- 
tion  of  the  public,  with  no  other 
commentary  than  that  of  Cluraoer — 

«  What  Bhonld  I  more  say  ?  Dut  this  IhiUczv 
He  n*oIde  his  wordes  for  no  nan  forbere, 
But  told  his  rliurl«s  tale  in  his 
Me  thinkoth  that  I  shall  reberse  it 


Yet,  after  all,  it  might  be  nnconrteooa 
to  treat  Mr  John  Jadcson  so  c&TiIierij. 
lie  has  this  great  merit,  at  all  eventa, 
that  there  is  no  disguise  in  his  lan- 
guage, lie  still  adheres  to  Vtt^ 
Trade  in  all  its  integrity,  except  in 
so  far  as  his  own  interest  Is  eon- 
ccmcd.  He  has  no  idea  that  nnre- 
strictcd  importations  of  com  can  do 
any  harm,  even  though  it  should  be 
proved  beyond  all  denial  that  the 
foreigner  can  entirely  supplant  the 
British  agriculturist.  But  the  mo- 
ment you  pass  from  the  raw  material 
of  grain,  and  begin  to  import  floor, 
Jackson  is  up  in  arms.  **  We  mnst 
have  somethinjr,"  says  he,  ^^like  a 
pROuiBiTivE  DVTY  put  on  all  manu- 
factured flour ; "  and  to  this  extent, 
and  no  further,  he  is  a  raUd  Protec- 
tionist. After  all,  why  should  we 
sneer  at  this  poor  fellow?  Apart 
from  his  frankness,  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
prcssrcs.  He  is  the  mere  type  of  a 
large  class  of  deluded  men  who 
shouted  for  Free  Trade  so  long  as 
thoy  su])poscii  it  conid  bring  any 
direct  advantage  to  themselves,  or 
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anj  grist  to  their    inilla,  bnt  who  for  tbat  is  beyond  their  power,  but 

woulil  bave  none  of  it  so  soon  as  it  the  cause  (o  which  it  is  really  altri- 

began  to  interfere    wiiii  their    own  butable.   la  trnlh,  they  are  driven  to 

emoluments.    Mr  Jnckson  hna  j'ct  to  their  wits'  end  to  devise  anything 

study  the  meaning  of  tbat  excellent  like  a  plausible  explanation;  and  in 

English  proverb,  '•  Live  and  let  live."  default  of  pinnsibillty  they  have  taken 

Mr  Cobdea  has  alre:ir|y  informed  him,  to  writing  sheer  nonsense.     Here  is  a 

doubtless  to  bis  excessive  enrprise,  specimen  of  this  liind  of  compoehioD, 

that  the    milling   interest,  however  ostracted  from  a  Manchester  report, 

important  it  may  appear  to  an  indivl-  dated  April    24;    and  wo   shall  be 

dual  who,  with  more  than  Herculean  really  glad  to  loam  that  any  of  onr 

energy,  works  eighty  pairs  of  stones  correspondoDts  who  are  HccustDinod 

night  and  day,  cannot  with  any  de-  to    mercantile  verbiage    have    been 

greo  of  propriety,   or  any  show  of  able  to  oxtrnct  a  meaning  from  it. 

justice,  be  exempted  from  the  general  We  are  not  altogether  nnfamlliar  with 

doom.   There  is  an  old  saying,  which  this  department  of  literature,  having 

Mr  Jackson  possibly  may  have  heard  been    compelled  periodically,  for  a 

from  the  lips  of  some  rostic  phitoso-  long  time  post,  to  make  ourselves 

pher,  that  what  ts  sance  for  the  goose  acquainted  with  the  lamentations  of 

Is  eqnally  sance  for  the  gander ;  and  (he  discomfited  cotton- spinners  ;  and 

ifhe  still  adheres  to  his  intention  of  wc  can  safely  say  that,  after  applying 

recording  fais  vote  for  Mr  CobJen  at  what  power  of  intellect  we  possess  to 


the  next  general  election,  he  is  elthe; 
one  of  the  most  self- sac riiicing  or  one 
of  the  most  obtnse  of  the  human  race. 
But  setting  asido  his  arguments 
altogether,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  facts  stated  by  this  Mr  Jack- 
sou  are  correct.  The  milling  trade 
cannot  go  on  under  present    ' 


the  expiscalion  of  tbe  following  para- 
graphs, wo  have  received  about  as 
mnch  addition  to  our  stock  of  ideas 
as  if  we  had  been  poring  over  the 
stamped  surface  of  a  brick  extracted 
from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  After  a 
miserable  account  of  the  decline  of 
prices,  and  a  howl  over  the  hapless 


stances,  and  those  (engaged  in  it  are  prospects  of  Madapollams,  T  cloths, 

directly  menaced  witli  the  sacrifice  of  shirtings,  and  twist,  both  mule  and 

tlicir  whole  capital.  water,  the  manufacturing  riindic  Ihna 

Let  us  now  turn  to  tho  state  of  proceeds: — 
those  manufacturers  for  whom  the 


experiment  was  principally  made. 
Our  readers  will  find  in  another 
article  a  very  full  and  elaborate  ac- 
count of  tho  depression  which  now 
prevails— a  depression,  we  may  re- 
mark, which  has  weighed  teavily 
upon  the  energies  of  the  manufac- 
turers for  the  long  period  of  more 
than  eighteen  months,  and  which,  in 
December  1849,  was  expressly  attri- 
buted by  a  writer  in  tlie  Eronomul  to 
the  diminished  "  power  of  purchase  " 
within  the  country.  Mr  M'Gregor'a 
promised  increment  of  two  additionnl 
millions  per  week  has  not  yet,  we 
fancy,  made  its  appearance,  else  we 
cannot  account  for  that  extraordinary 
stagnatiou  wliich  has  thrown  such 
a  gloom  over  tbe  precincts  of  Man- 
chester and  Staleybridge. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  per- 
using the  Trade  Circulars  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  painful  anxiety 
which  the  writers  manifest  to  dis- 
guise, not  the  fact  of  the  doprosaion, 


"  Tbe  fullowiDg  observiilions  fVoia  the 
monthly  circular  of  a  large  house  in  the 
export  trade,  just  publlehcil,  it  will  be 
seoD,  florrgborato  boidg  of  the  views  given 
abotp,  and  present  some  reniarka  which 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration  ;— '  Ths 
fall  in  (he  prices  of  out  nlaplcs  has,  no 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  met  by  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  lite  ran  material. 


deciio. 


nal   t 
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I,  howBter, 
>t  Ua 


I,  (aa  eicrytliing  aeenu  to  tend 
against  coitoa,  whether  we  look  to  the 
prices  the  trade  can  aSbrd  to  pay,  to  tba 
gradual  and  progressing  reduction  io  tbe 
qointity  used,  to  tlie  coDtinuallj  increas- 
ing receipts  of  cottoa  at  tha  ports  in  the 
United  Stales,  or  to  the  fsToarable  na- 
ture of  tbe  sesBOD,  so  far,  for  the  next 
growing  crop,)  the  Tssorl  to  '  Hhort  time' 
has  hitherto  been  less  exteosiiely  adopted 
than  the  uosatisfiLetory  state  of  prices 
would  haTe  led  us  to  anticipate ;  ttnl 
then  U  a  aonsiderable  lessening  in  the 
produelioa  by  one  moans  or  snotlicr.  In 
some  instanc««,  persona  wlio  were  in  llie 
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habit  of  purchasing  yam  for  the  surplus  of 
looms  beyond  what  they  had  spinning  for, 
are  stopping  such  looms  in  Mo.     Other 
manufacturers  hare  stopped  the  greater 
portion  or  the    whole   of   their   T-Sths 
looms  ;  while,  in  other  instances,  looms 
are  stopped  by  the  failure  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers,  of  which,  we   regret  to 
say,  there  have  been  many  during  the 
last   few    weeks,  but    to    only  limited 
amounts,  and  among  the  weakest  class  of 
the   trade.      Thus  the  supply  of  goods 
and  of  yams  is  being  gradually  curtailed, 
but  a   more  extensife  resort  to  'short 
time'  must    be   looked  for,  should  the 
present  relation  of  the  prices  of  cotton  to 
those  of  our  staples  be  of  much  longer 
continuance.    For  a  time  producers  will 
go  ou  witli  nearly  their  fbll  production, 
in   the   hope  of  improvement  being  at 
hand  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this;  and 
beyond  a  certain  point  the  loss  of  work- 
ing '  short  time  *  becomes  less  than  that 
of  running    the    usual    hours  ;    bei<ides 
which,   such  a   course   would   probably 
materially  expedite  the  fall  in   cotton, 
which,  it   is   thought   by   most  parties, 
must  come  before  confidence  can  again  be 
restored  in   our   market.     It  is   to  the 
want  of  confidence  that  we  feel  inclined 
mainly  to  attribute  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  business  here.     True  it  is 
that    some    important  foreign    markets 
fthow  signs  of  a  glut,  and  common  pru- 
dence  would  dictate   to   the  merchants 
who  export  to  such  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing  the  shipments,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively   low   prices    which    have 
been   come    to.     But   in   other  markets 
prospects  are  more  cheering;  and  with 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  yet  gene- 
rally   full  empluyment   of  the   working 
classes  at  home,  it  can  hardly  be  believed 
that  our  population  is  consuming  a  less 
quantity  of  manufacture>>,  or  even  that  it 
is  not  consuming  on  a  greater  scale,  than 
usual.     To  account,  then,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary diilnet<s  in  trade,  and  the  very 
lessened  amount  of  demand,  we  can  but 
Come  to  the  conviction  that  the  want  of 
confidence  is  leading  us  through  the  pro- 
cess of  the  exhaustion  of  stocks  in  middle 
hands.     Just  as  the  spinner  is  acting  in 
the  purchase  of  cotton,  by  buying  only 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  thus  throwing 
the  weii^ht  of  ^tock  on  the  imi>orter  or 
cotton  dealer,  so  the  buyers  of  manufac- 
tures appear  to  be  acting  in  their  pur- 
chases al<u>,  bringing  down  their  stocks 
to  the  lowest  ebb;  they  seem  to  buy  only 
to  meet  their  actual  requirements,  and 
thus  the  weight  of  the  stocks  of  goods 
and  of  yams  is  in  their  turn  thrown  ou 
the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  spinners. 
And  probably  this  will  go  on  until  stocki 


in  middle  handi  ait  ezhanstod  to  ihm 
lowest  workable  point,  or  antil  eonMwo 
■hall  be  by  some  meani  ra-ettablialMd, 
when,  if  our  surmise  be  corroct,  w  ihaU 
have,  perhaps,  a  rapid  revival  of  Um 
demand  on  a  large  scale,  as  not  oalj  will 
the  actual  demand  have  to  be  meft»  bvl 
also  the  gap  made  in  the  pfoeen  of 
exhausting  middle  stocki  will  hnTO  to  bo 
filled  up.'  It  will  bo  seen  by  tbo  eberwm 
remarics  that  it  is  tho  antatioa  of  prieoo 
from  a  high  and  unnatonl  kvtl  that  io 
operating  to  tome  extent  w  aoriooaly 
with  the  market,  more  than  any  want  it 
demand;  to  attribute  it  to  Frte  Trado  ia 
about  as  reasonable  as  it  waa  to 
the  potato  disease  to  that 


Space  U  valuable  with  as,  bat  we 
do  not  grudge  it  to  this  ingenioiis 
gentleman.  We  trust  he  haa  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Economist;  indeed, 
unless  we  are  strangely  mistaken,  we 
have  seen  traces  of  the  same  fine 
Ilouian  hand  in  the  columns  of  that 
delectable,  veracious,  and  lively  jour- 
nal. At  all  events,  be  would  be  a 
worthy  coadjutor  to  those  philoso- 
phers and  patriots  who  dedicate  their 
time  and  communicate  their  informa- 
tion to  that  repertory  of  reason  and 
of  science  ;  and  we  throw  out  the 
hint  in  the  hope  that  so  clear  a  head, 
and  so  vigorous  an  intellect,  may  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  ever  in  the 
narrow  sphere  of  the  provinces. 

The  tale  of  manufacturing  depres- 
sion may  be  read  weekly  in  the  Timee^ 
and  in  every  other  journal  in  the 
kiD^^dom  ;  and  no  one  can  possibhr 
doubt  the  truth  of  it,  since  it  proceeda 
from  yie  manufacturers  themselves. 
A  very  curious  question  then  arises. 
If  this  really  is  the  state  of  matters, 
what  fouudation  have  Ministers  for 
averring,  as  they  constantly  do,  that 
tlie  coimtry  generally  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition  ?  Why  are  we  told 
that  the  agriculturists  must  expect  to 
share  in  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
other  industrial  branches,  when  these 
very  branches  declare  that  they  are 
going  rapidly  to  ruin  ?  By  what  pos- 
sible process  can  John,  who  is  becom- 
ing insolvent,  expect  to  be  saved, 
because  Dick  is  verging  towards  the 
Gazette  V  Are  the  manafacturers  all 
combined  in  one  enormous  lying 
league  :  and  are  they  in  reality  mak- 
ing fortunes  at  the  moment  when  they 
tell  us  that  they  are  oompeUed  to 
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bave  recourse  to  sliurt  lime?  ll  b 
GvidsDtly  of  great  imporuince  that 
tills  matter  Khould  bo  cleared  up. 
Who  ftre  thriving  ? — we  ask  again 
and  again,  aod  we  never  i-eceive  a 
satiafaclory  answer.  On  tlie  contrary, 
we  are  told  that  none  are  thriving. 
Every  man  repudiates  the  notion  that 
be  is  mabiog  any  profit  at  all ;  uid 
yet,  whenever  ilie  agriculIuriEt  com- 
plains, lie  is  desired  to  looli  at  the 
general  prospt;riiT  of  [lie  cunntry  ! 
There  i»  fraail  and  im|io£Care  some- 
where, and  we  tract  it  to  very  high 
<)narter3.  No  cause  can  be  a  good, 
a  jnst,  or  a  puru  one,  if  it  requires  lo 
be  supported  bv  snch  miserable  means ; 
and  perhaps  ilie  most  discreditable 
feature  in  the  whole  history  of  Free 
Trade  consistii  Iti  tlie  lepeated  Minis- 
terial assaranci'H  of  a  general  pros- 
perity, wliich  If  Uruadly  and  unuqui- 
vocally  disproved  ))y  the  aggregate 
of  individual  iiiriii]i<:i'S. 

Some  tradcri  which  were  repre- 
sented as  floiiri^biii);  about  a  year 
ago,  have  sinci'  siisUiiu'd  rumnrkable 
reverses.  One  af  ihefe  is  the  linen 
trade,  which,  if  we  can  trust  the 
accounts  which  ive  hnve  received  from 
Dundee,  has  been  poshed  lo  a  point 
of  specnlation  far  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate limits  of  commercial  enterpnse. 
We  are  assured,  upon  excellent  antlio- 
rily,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand. 
orders  have  fiillen  ulf,  the  imports  of 
rsLV  material  have,  on  the  other,  been 
used  as  the  means  of  credit ;  tbatsotno 
of  the  powerlooms  have  been  stopped, 
and  tliat  the  stoppage  of  others  has 
been  intimated.  If  this  be  the  esse, 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  a  crisis  Is 
«t  hand.  Within  this  month,  it  baa 
been  stated  in  the  local  newspapers, 
and  the  statement  remains  uncontra- 
dicted, that  in  Paisley  one-third  of 
the  weavers  Lave  been  thrown  ont  of 
employment  in  couaeciueiico  of  liie 
dalnesa  of  trade,  which  is  so  sorione 
as  to  resemble  the  stagnation  that 
occurred  about  ten  years  ago.  In 
Liverpool,  both  trade  and  cfedit  are 
in  anexceediDt;1yprecarions  condition. 

Unc  fact,  however,  is  paraded  by 
the  Free-traders  as  nn  unanswerable 
proof  of  prosperity ;  and  as  it  is  their 
last  and  desperate  resonrce  in  the  way 
of  argument,  it  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. They  point  imperiously 
lo  the  tables  of  exports,  which  cer- 
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tainly  have  increased,  and  mai.ii.iin 
that  these  must  be  taken  as  the  sole 
criterion  of  our  condition.  Now,  onr 
readers  nill  observe  that,  if  those  gen- 
tlemen are  right  in  tbeu*  deductions 
from  the  export  tables,  the  whole  of 
the  Trade  Circulars  mnst  be  cast  aside 
as  worse  than  useless.  They  are,  in 
teiCt,JaJ*e  rvidetict.  For  we  do  not 
understand  the  Free-Traders  to  aver 
that  exports,  however  largo,  can  be 
advantagcons  if  they  are  not  profit- 
able. They  have  too  much  sense  to 
hftiard  snch  a  doctrine,  which  wonid 
be  tantamount  to  declaring  that  a 
trader  who  lays  in  a  large  slotk,  and 
then  disposes  of  it  at  or  bcluw  prime 
cost,  must  be  considered  a  thriving 
man,  because  he  effects  more  sales 
than  bis  neigbboars.  Expnits  are  of 
no  use,  but  directly  the  reveiue.  If 
thvy  are  uitprolitable ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  how  comes  it,  we  ask,  that 
the  complaints  of  depression  are 
loudest  from  the  seats  of  export 
mannfaclnre?  Undoubtedly  we  are 
exportio^  largely :  upon  that  fact  all 
are  agreed.  Well,  then,  how  comes  It 
that  the  men  who  make  these  exports 
expressly  tell  us  that  they  are  realiaiog 
no  profits  at  ^,  and  that  their  general 
basiness  is  falling  of?  Either  they 
are  stating  what  is  a  direct  fate ebood, 
or  those  e.\ports,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  arc  ns  worthless  to  the  country 
as  they  are  nnremnnerative  to  the 
men  who  make  them.  There  is  no 
escaping  from  this  dilemma ;  and  we 
defy  all  the  ptditical  economists  in  the 
world  to  extricate  themselves  from 
it.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  the  tone  of  the  tiule  cir- 
ctdars  is  exaggerated,  or  that  th^ 
are  calculated  to  convey  a  false  tm* 
presalon.  The  majority,  or  at  all 
events  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
emanate  fi'om  houses  which  were  well 
known  to  favour  the  new  commercial 
system  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  sncti  men  wonld  per- 
vert facts,  in  order  to  cast  discredit 
upon  their  own  principles.  Indeed, 
considering  the  absolute  certainly  of 
immediate  detection  in  the  case  of 
falsehood.  It  Is  obvious  that  such  an 
idea  Is  altogether  oat  of  Che  question. 
It  remains,  then,  lo  reconcile  unprofit- 
able Iraile  with  increased  exports; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  problem 
wbleb  the  Free-tradere  cannot  solve. 
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thirds,  at  least,  «f  the  mumfmetimtm 
of  Britain  were  annoallj  oonsoMd  at 
home;  the  ability  of  the  consniiien  to 
purchase  depending  enUrelr  upon  the 
price  which  they  receivea  for  their 
prodacc.  The  effect  of  Free  IVade  in 
com  and  provisions  has  been  to  reduce 
the  profits  on  British  agricultond  pro- 
dnco  to  so  low  a  point,  that  those  who 
are  directly  and  indirect^  interested 
in  that  colossal  branch  of  indnatiy — 
and  they  do  in  effect  constitate  tlie 
great  body  of  the  nation^are  forced 
to  contract  their  expenditore,  and  to 
consume  less  mannfactnrea  than 
formerly.  There  is,  nndonbtedlr,  a 
certain  amonnt  of  consumption  wnidi 
must  always  take  place,  because  sone 
articles  of  manufacture  are  atrictiy 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  the  point  of 
that  consumption  is  InAnitdy  below 
the  usual  requirements  of  the  nation 
when  produce  can  command  a  ptroAt : 
and  were  we  to  sinlc  down  to,  and 
settle  permanently  at  that  point,  onr 

WODld 

hope 

they  arc  discovering  now,  that  tlim 
is  neither  room,  nor  occupation,  nor 
profit,  within  Great  Britain  for  eren 
one*  half  of  their  number. 

The  decline  of  consnmptioB  aft 
home  forces  the  manufacturer  eitlMr 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  his  prodvc* 
tion,  or  to  seek  a  market  elsewhere. 
The  latter  alternative  is  that  whieli 
will  always  be  adopted,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  such  a  countrr  as  ours. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  To  decreaao 
prodaction—  in  other  words,  todose  the 
mills,  or  to  put  them  generally  on  short 
time — is  fraught  with  fearful  haaard. 
TheFree-Traders  dare  not  resort  tosnch 
a  step  on  a  large  scale,  even  though 
they  may  bo  producing,  as  they  tay 
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Is  it  after  all,  however,  so  very 
difficult  of  solution?  We  do  not 
think  so  ;  and  we  shall  now  attempt 
to  render  this  matter  clear.  The  ex- 
ports of  a  country,  in  the  usnal  and 
ordinary  case,  consist  of  the  surplus- 
age of  its  products  after  supplying  the 
wants  of  its  own  inhabitants.  The 
home  market,  being  the  nearest,  is 
always  the  most  profitable  to  the  pro- 
ducer ;  and  wo  believe  this  rule  holds 
good  in  every  branch  of  trade.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  what  must  be  the 
necessary  effect  of  any  general  or  vio- 
lent curtailment  of  consumption  at 
home.  Either  the  articles  which  are 
produced  for  consumption  must  be 
diminished  in  their  quantity  to  suit 
the  lessened  demand,  thereby  con- 
tracting labour  and  narrowing  the 
amount  of  employment,  or  another 
market  mnst  bo  found  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  country.  That  se- 
condary market  never  can  be  so  pro- 
fitable to  the  producer  as  the  primary 

and  natural  one,  and  the  amonnt  of    manufacturers   and    artisans 
profit  will  depend  npon  two  things —    immediately  discover, 
the  requirements  of  the  foreign  cus- 
tomer, and  the  nature  of  the  existing 
competition. 

Now  wo  arc  in  possession  of  this 
fact,  that  the  consumption  of  mann- 
factnres  has  greatly  fallen  off  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  the  enactments  permitting 
free  importations  of  foreign  provi^i^ion:*, 
came  iuto  operation.  We  know  this 
in  the  cotton-trade,  for  example,  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  the  raw 
material  imported,  which  shows  a 
falling  off,  with  the  amount  of  goods 
exported,  which  shows  a  large  in- 
crease. It  is,  therefore,  clear  to 
demonstration  that  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  goods  is  consumed  within 
the  country  than  formerly,  which  is  of    they  are,  at  a  loss ;  for  that  would  at 


itself  a  Rufticient  proof  that  the  power 
of  purchase  has  declined.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  otherwise ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  repeatedly  shown,  the  wealth 
of  a  country  depends,  not  upon  its 
nominal  capital,  but  on  its  actual 
yearly  production ;  and  any  enactment 
which  forces  down  the  value  of  that 
produce,  whether  it  be  by  oppressive 
taxation,  or  by  admitting  the  foreign 
grower  to  unlimited  competition,  must 
have  the  immediate  effect  of  impo- 
verishing the  country,  and  of  limiting 
the  means  of  its  producers.     Two- 


once  oiten  the  eyes  of  the  operative 
masses  to  the  tme  nature  of  the 
system  which  has  been  palmed  npon 
them,  and  might  cause  a  convnisloD 
very  perilous  to  the  men  who  were 
leading  agents  in  the  deception.  Bnt* 
apart  from  this  consideration,  which^ 
we  believe,  has  of  late  disturbed  the 
slumbers  of  many  a  quaking  manu- 
facturer, we  know  very  well  that  men 
will  continue  to  porsue  a  business  for 
a  long  time  after  it  has  beoome  nn- 
profitable,  simply  on  aoownt  of  the 
capital  which  is  sunk  in  it,  and  which 
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tbe^caDQOt  readily  Riihdraw.      The  some  of  the  most  important  foreign 

same  reason  whicli  indnces  the  farmer  powers,  for  tbe  laudable  purpose  of 

to  Eiraggle  un  nndcr  his  accumulatiDg  fostering  and  encouraging  tlicir  own 

difficulties,    mid    to  exhnnst  former  mannfactores,  and  detcloping  the  in- 

savingg  and  credit  rather  than  throw  duslry  of  their  people,  has  had  tbe 

up  his  lease  and  dispose  of  hU  stock  effect  of  greaUy  narrowing  our  choice 

at  an  enormous  loss,  is  influencing  at  of  markets ;  and  into  those  n'hicli  ara 

tliis  moment    a  large  body  of  tbe  open  and  available,  our  whole  snr- 

mannfacturcrs.     They  cannot  affonHa  plusago,  now  prodigionsly  incrcasecl 

give  up  businctt.    They  most  light  it  by  the  diminution  of  home  con^ump- 

oQt  as  they  best  can ;    and  having  lion,  is  ponred  with  an  impctuoDily 

e^tperienceil  reverses  before,  thongh  which  defeala  the  chance  of  profit, 

from  Terj  dilTerent  causes  than  those  Tbe  supply  it,  at  this  moment,  far 

which  arc  at  present  in  operaiion,  greater  than  the  demand.     It  must 

tliey  cannot,  and  wilt  not,  give  in  continue  lobe  so  until  half  our  nianu- 

nntil  they  have  exhausted  their  last  facturera  ore  rnined,  and  the  amonnt 

resource.      Failing  ihe  market  here,  of  production  reduced  within  proper 

they  must  liud  one  elsewhere;  and  bounds — a,    state  of  matters  which 

tills  accounts  most  satisfactorily  for  implies    Ihe    cessation    of  half  the 

the  largo  amount  of  exports  which  opera tive  labour  in  the  country;  or. 

our  political  optimists  are  now  refer-  until  tbe  home  consnnii>tion  rises  to 

ring  10  as  proofs  of  ilie  prosperity  of  Its  former  level,  which  can  only  take 

the  countrj.      They  prove  no  such  place  under  a  system  which    shall 

thing.      They  simply  prove  that  we  afford  due  protection  to  every  kind  of  ■ 

are  sending  out  of  the  country  a  much  British  produce, 

larger  proportion  of  onr  manufactures  The    followinfc  letter,  which  was 

than  we  did  fonnerly  ;  for  this  reason,  rend  by  Blr  G.  F.  Young  at  the  lalo 

that  the  same  amount  can  no  longer  Worcester  meeting,  is  curiously  cor- 

bc  consumed  icilbin  the  country.   And  roborative  of  these  opinions.      The 

what  is  the  natural,  nay,  the  inevitable  wiiter  of  it,  tbe  head  of  a  large  Ann 

inference  from  this  ?     Jhat  llie  mauet  in  Manchester,  makes  no  secret  of  lis 

of  the  peopk,  iclio  are  Hit  great  con-  previous  bias  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 

tiamn  of  manufaciiaea,  areiaaiforse  and  thns  communicates  bis  impression 

position  Ihaa  before.  and  experience  of  the  syalem— 

But  are  ihe  manufacturers  making  -  Manchester,  24th  April  Ifiil. 

a  profit  by  these  increased  exports  ?  -  My   Dear  Friend,— In  ackaowledg- 

Ilere  again  wo  must  have  recourse  to  ing  the  Teoeipl  of  jour  lelwr  of  the  Elat 

the  Trade  Circulars  for  information,  inaC,  I  om  campelled  to  make  the  con- 

and  we  find  that  they  are  not.  "  Some  fesBioo  to  jon,  thit  your  present  conjac- 

important  foreign  markets,"  says  the  turos  ara  as   correct  ag  jour  pieTtoua 

Free-trade    writer    whom    wo    have  frequent  prognoaiicilione  haTc  proved  t* 

quoted  above,  "  show  signs  of  a  glut  ;  *"  '""^  ;  and  yon  h»ve  a  right  lo  laugh  at 

and  common  prudence  would  dictate  "'!■  "  "  aispowd,  for  my  pert.naciooa 

to  the  merchants  who  export  to  such  fw""?' ''"""«  !^"L°^'?",r"''J• 

theue«ssityofiimi.ing.heshipm.ents,  ^  7S.'i^^^  oTmi^llerFrVe 

notwilbstandmg     the    comparatively  Trade.     Yon  are  qaite  right.    Ch.riaUo. 

low  pncM  which  have  been  come  to."  do  spring  up  in  England  about  every  ten 

ihe  truth  is,  that  wherever  an  open  year?,  who  mauBge,  by  (tome  meaDs  or 

market  exists,  it  is  glnlted.  It  cannot  other,  lo  hood-wink  John  Bull,  aad  empty 

beotherwisewilbdimiDishedcouaump-  his  pocketn.      At  one  time  it  is  Foreign 

tion  at  home,  if  prodnction  is  to  be  Mines  or  Foreign  Loans,  at  another  lime 

kept  up  to  its  former  level  ;  and  wo  "fio  monia  ie  for  Hailwaja  or  Free  Trade. 

really  arc  nnable  to  see  how,  under  ^'"^  P'""'  ■''''"''  al'hongh  bo  comes  to  hU 

such  circumstances,  the  shipments  can  f'."""' "  ''^''  ■"''  '*»"  the  bandage  froin 

be  limited.     To  accumulate  stocks  at  J"  ,7";-  ""1™.  ""■■"  ""'  '•»"  """^ 

home  would  be,   we  apprehend,  be-  ""^^itTZ^'^rL.^,  act.  i„   my 

yond  the  power  of  any-at  all  events  life  „ia  when,  under  the  iuBoen™  of  the 

It  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  madness  delmion  of  Free  Trade,  I  put   down  a 

in  any  one  lo  attempt  it.     Tbe  adop-  eom,  which  I  ara  ashamed  to  tocnlion,  db 

tion   of  the  protective  principle,  by  the  subiaription  of  our  hoaae,  to  what 
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was  then  called  '  Cobden's  Testimonial,' 
but  to  which  a  very  different  term  is 
DOW  often  applied.  And  I  can  tell  jou, 
with  equal  truth  and  honesty,  that  a 
great  number  of  those  who  were  thus 
cajoled  into  parting  with  their  money, 
like  myself,  now  bitterly  repent  their 
fblly. 

"  With  respect  to  yoor  enquiry  as  to 
the  proportion  which  the  present  home 
trade  in  cotton  manufactures  bears  to 
its  former  extent,  I  think  you  can  apply 
your  own  statistical  knowledge  i9  that 
subject  with  much  more  effect  than  any- 
thing which  I  can  say  will  demonstrate. 
I  can,  of  course,  speak  accurately  for  our 
own  concern  ;  and  from  the  remarks  of 
some  of  my  neighbours,  who,  like  our- 
seWeH,  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
home  trade,  I  can  also  draw  tolerably 
just  conclusions  as  to  their  position  being 
no  better  than  our  owu.  Down  to  1848, 
we  found  matters  much  as  they  had  been 
in  previous  years  —  sometimes  better, 
sometimes  worse  —  but,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  steady.  In  1849,  our  eyea  began 
to  be  opened  to  the  consequences  of 
the  present  unwise  policy  ;  but  it 
was  in  the  last  year,  and  particularly 
in  the  autumn  or  fall  trade,  that  the 
full  conviction  of  its  ruinous  tendency 
burst  upon  us.  Our  own  business  has 
fallen  away  fully  one  third  ;  and  many 
others,  I  hear,  are  still  worse  off. 
How  cau  it  be  otherwise  {  The  country 
shopkeeper,  away  from  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  relics  almost  entirely 
for  his  trade  upon  the  landowner,  the 
farmer,  and  the  agricultural  labourer, 
with  those  dependant  upon  them  —  in 
general  terms,  upon  the  agricultural 
interest.  And  what  is  their  present 
po-iition .'  The  proprietor  of  the  soil  is 
either  compelled  to  lower  his  renti<,  or, 
which  is  equivalent,  to  make  large  abate- 
ments on  their  payment  ;  with  the  pros- 
pect before  him,  that  even  that  courne 
will  little  avail  him  a  year  or  two  hence, 
if  the  present  i>o:iition  of  affairs  should, 
unfortunately  for  the  country,  po  long 
continue.  As  a  natural  con<«equence, 
which  has  occurred  in  many  in^tauces 
within  my  knowledge,  he  deems  it  pru- 
dent to  reduce  his  establishment  and 
abridge  his  expenditure.  The  farmer 
no  longer  derives  an  income  from  his 
labours,  even  if  he  does  not  dip  into  his 
capital  ;  and  prudence,  at  loaot,  if  no 
stronger  roa^^ons  operat«>,  compels  him  to 
ab^taiu  from  any  outlay  which  is  not  ono 
of  abstduto  neccijiiity.  As  to  the  poor 
labourer,  he  can,  at  the  best  of  times, 
afford  to  ^pend  but  little  beyond  that 
whirh  will  provide  the  necessary  food 
for  his  family  and  himself.  And  although 
his   loaf  is   cheaper,  dire   necessity   has 
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compelled  hia  employn',  tlM 
lootMitly,  I  quite  baliarej  in 
to  make  hie  election  between  rednctng 
the  wages  of  hie  laboorerii  or  nitefniknr 
dispensing  with  the  eetrieee  of  Mrnnj  of 
them.  Can  such  things  be  vithonl  pro- 
docing  an  awfbl  effect  upon  thn  geauenl 
welfare  of  the  British  Empire  t 

''The  picture  I  have  here  dmwo, 
appliee  to  mil  other  trades  in  the  eww  wmy 
ns  te  onrs.  An  Intimate  Mend  of  ndne, 
who  is  largely  engaged  in  the  iromoiignrj 
trade,  and  employs  two  travellnn^  told 
me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  their  two  Inal 
journeys  were  the  worst  and  loaai  io« 
munerative  that  they  erer  had  sinee  tlMqf 
have  been  in  business.  Neithor  miommj 
nor  orders  to  compare  ai  all  with  foraor 
years*  results. 

**  Yon  are,  I  think,  aware  that  tht 
steady  character  of  our  tmdneee  Ibr 
many  years,  has  enabled  ns  to  giro  e»- 
ployment  to  a  regular  and  largo  nunbcr 
of  woricpeople  in  Tarions  deporftSMBls ; 
but,  iiHC€  laM  3f  tcAoefsiat,  ws  JUras  5em 
compelled  to  di$€kaiy€  beiwmm  300  mrnd 
400  of  them ;  and  that,  too,  in  deepito  of 
having  had  recourse  to  the  practfeo  to 
which  you  allude  in  the  conelndinf  poi^ 
tion  of  your  letter— exporting  onr  anrplaa 
production  or  stock.  Your  snppo^tion 
on  that  head  is  perfectly  eorreet. 
are  numerous  hooset  in  this  qnarter, 
until  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
exported  a  shilling's  worth  of  goods;  and 
that  remark  applies  in  aaay  eaoes  aoil 
distinctly  to  those  who,  like  oorsolvM^ 
have  hitherto  especially  enltivntod  the 
home  trade.  But  it  Is  as  yon  Mj. 
We  never  like  to  laake  saenfieoo  nl 
home  ;  preferring  to  mn  the  risk — if  wo 
are  to  force  sales  and  si 
— of  doing  so  at  a  distance.  When 
stocks  have  accumulated,  we  haTo  re- 
sorted to  that  mode  of  getting  qolt  if 
them,  and  have,  within  the  last  ei^rteoB 
months  or  two  years,  exported  to  n  coo* 
siderable  amount ;  and,  whether  wo 
received  onr  returns  In  meoey  or  pro- 
duce, I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  toUl^ 
you  that,  with  one  single  ezoeplioa.  the 
realized  amount  has  Invariahly  fkllwi 
short  of  what  we  could  have  obtoiaod  §m 
the  goods  upon  the  spot ;  in  eoao  io* 
stances  to  a  considerable  extoni.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  know  what  soeeetf 
attends  the  operation  of  other  and  re- 
gularly exporting  firms.  Bot,  if  they  do 
no  better  than  we  have  dooe,  the  •spQ>t 
trade  of  the  country  is  not  worth  ibllov- 

iug. 

"  Yon  will  infer,  from  what  I 
here  said,  that  in  onr  ceoeeim,al 
we  are  heartily  sick  of  Free  Tnde.  A 
sense  of  shame  at  having  been  aado  tho 
dupes  of  a  body  of  selfish  Iheeritto  wiU^I 
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hare  no  donbl,  preTcnt  most  people,  nbo  the  "unndonied  eloi]ucnce"  of  Richard 

Lave  been  equally  viotime  with  uur^eliei,  Cobdeo  ?      We   have   not   tlio  least 

from  mskiDg  the  same  ftank  avowsls  that  (^^  (hat  they  wUI  do  8u.     They  must 

I  hflTe  here  done.     Bui,  whelber  they  by  thU  time  be  aware  tliat  Ihe  tfl'ect 

cmUti  It  or  not,  yon  msy  rest  >«ii>red  ^f  „jg  Pree-Tradc  n»eiwure*i  upou  the 

lllflt  UiefteLiDgof^eatnainberB,  eVBDin  ^^  f     agricultural     uroUuce     haS 

lliis  tonn^the   bol-bed  of  Lewiie  and  ,         f      _  ■         .1       „ 

Fr«f -Trade  doctrines— «  going  rapidly  '^^°  lar  more  aeriouB  Hion  wad  over 

round  to  the  same  riefTB  that  I  h»TB  now  conlemplated  by  the  parlies  who  .d- 

eipreseed.     And  I  ehaU  b«  rejoiced  to  trodiiced  them.      «e  know  that  the 

free  that  oauee  which  you  bare  no  <wh  la<e   Sir    Kobert   Feel   wa«    enttrely 

bistentJy,  and,  I  mnat  admit,  >o  diaiDter-  mistaken  iu  his  calcnlalioDS,  and  thai 

eiitedli  odTocatcd— the  cause  of  Protee-  the  data  npoa  which  he   pruc(.-eded, 

tioa  to  National  Industry,  vriUiout  d'a-  famiahed  to  bin   by  Ihe  most  ittcor- 

tiuotion  of  olaaa— brought  lo  a  sneoeeefnl  rjgibly  uonceited  and  pedauEtc  of  ata- 

laiue.    Talk  of  CJoaa  Legislation,  indeed!  n^^^^   ^g^   uticriy  erroueoua.      We 

Wbj,  I  can  flee  plfliolj  enongb,  now  that  ^^aU  do  Lord  Johli  Ruasell  the  JMtice 
(he   entire   legiaktion   of   the  l"t  A"  ^eUove,  that  even  he  would   not 

jcars  OB  commercial  matters  has  been  ,      u™"='=i  !"»■.  ori.u  uc  ™umu   uui 

Hione  at  the  bidding  of  that  knot  of  men,  ^""^  ong'nated  such  meaaures,  could 

who,  to  earry  out  tb«c  wild  Iheories,  m  *>«  ''»''«  loresMn  Iheir  aetuai  residt— 

further  tbeir  own  selBafa  ends,  haTe  not  certainly  he  would  uot  have  secured 

Gcrnpled  lo  demand  the  saf  riOiw  of  any  the  acquieacence  of  many  of  his  party, 

or  every  other  intereet,  the  most  import-  who   are   uow   only   restrained  from 

jtiit  in  the  land.  declaring  themaelvee  converts  to  Pro- 

"But,   thauk   God,  there  is   now   a  tection.  by  that  eiirly  obstinacy  which 

promise  uf  ibeir  race  being  nearly  run;  a     Whig     invariably     misUtca    for 

and  it  U  not  loo  much  to  predict   that,  ajiiereoce   to    solid   principle.      The 

ere  long,  as  in  the  ease  of  other  qnacka  manofactnrers  are  perfectly  cognisant 

7^l!^l  I'Zl  '^  ,w"i,  ^,L"'"'f';  of  the  fact  that,  within  the  cSonlry. 

leeimir   upon  which  Ihev  nave  tbUfl    for  ..        i         i    -    j.    ,   _ 

je,r/fraudalentljtnded-.nd  which  ha.  conaunipt.on  haa  dwindled  to  a  very 

already  aasnmed  a  obaraoter  of  marked  1""  ebb ;  and  we  preoume  lhere_  are 

indiflerenee   towards  them  — will,  with  few  of  them  who  wUI  now  be  incbned 

grrat  nnmbera  even  here,  ohange  into  one  to  attribule  that  cironmalance  to  the 

ofabsolule  and  merited  contempt.  pre^ure  of  railway  calls,  which,  two 

"  Yon  will  make  what  use  yon  please  yeaia  back,  was  the  favourite  apology 

■of  this  letter,  with  the  restriction,  obvi-  of  Ministera  in  every  case  of  financial 

nuely   imposed   upon   me,   of  requesting  emergency.     They  do  not  re(juire  to 

that  my  name  may  be  withheld. '  ^e   told  why   oar   exports   have   io- 

This  h  the  confession  of  a  Man-  creased  so  largely  —  Ilio  history  of 
Chester  manufacturer;  and  we  think  tbeir  own  transaciiona  is  aoffleient  lo 
our  readers  will  agree  with  ae,  that  It  account  for  that ;  and  we  do  not 
ie  didicDll  to  overrate  its  importance,  think  that  they  are  so  blind  as  not  to 
J(  socli  have  been  the  resnlts  of  tha  perceive  that  the  compel itiou  amongst 
>'n'C-Trade  policy  in  so  short  a  time  themselves,  rendered  greater  by  the 
from  its  commencement,  npon  that  adilliiooal  surplasage  which  must  be 
very  interest  which  expected  to  profit  disposed  of  if  protiuciion  i»  to  go  00 
the  moat,  what  min  must  it  not  have  as  formerly,  must  preclude  the  hope 
wrought  to  others,  and  what  arc  wc  of  their  obtaining  remanenittve  prices 
locxpcctfrom  its  continuance?  What  in  those  markets  which  are  eilU  open 
beeomea  of  the  cry  so  diligently  to  them.  The  present  depresaed  stale 
raised — by  none  more  diligently  than  of  manufactures  fully  demouatratesUie 
hy  the  apostates  to  whoae  cowardice  soundnesa  of  the  position  which  we 
Ihe  miachief  ia  principally  charge-  have  always  maintained,  that  no  In- 
able — that  any  return  lo  our  old  and  tercst  in  this  or  any  other  country 
tried  commercial  policy  ia  impogaible  ?  can  expect  to  prosper  apart  from  the 
Art  our  maaafsclnrers,  or  any  eon-  prosperity  of  others — a  rule  which  the 
etderable  portion  of  them,  ao  wedded  magnatesofthemoniediuterest, secure 
to  theory  that  Ihey  will  despise  the  aatheynowdeeralhemselves.woulddo 
lessons  of  hard  experience,  and  per-  welUokeepinmind;furthey  may  rely 
eist  in  ruining  their  own  trade,  simply  upon  it,  that  this  experiment  cannot 
bccauBB  they  were  once  seduced  by  be  continued  much  longer,  wilhint 
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some  qaestion  emerging  in  which  they 
are  especially  involved. 

Upon  the  coming  great  election  de- 
pends the  solution  of  by  far  the  most 
important  qaestion  of  the  age.  We 
all  know  by  what  means  Free  Trade 
was  carried.  A  shifty  and  plansiblo 
Minister,  who  throughout  life  had 
steered  bis  course  far  more  by  ex- 
pediency than  by  principle,  yielded 
to  a  spurious  agitation  organised  by 
selfish  men,  who  believed  that  they 
might  reap  a  profit  by  altering  and 
disarranging  the  whole  relations  of 
the  country.  Before  declaring  him- 
self a  convert  to  their  views,  he  took 
advantage  of  his  position,  being  still 
nndcr  the  guise  of  a  Conservative,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  radical 
change;  and  this  he  did  so  artfhlly, 
that,  up  to  the  last  moment,  his  in- 
tentions were  hardly  suspected.  His 
own  defection  was  of  far  less  con- 
sequence than  the  baneful  inflacnco 
which  he  exerted,  too  successfully, 
over  men  who  had  not  the  virtue  or 
the  firmness  to  renounce  their  leader 
when  he  renounced  his  professed 
principles.  The  support  which  he 
thus  received,  honourable  neither  to 
him  who  asked  nor  to  those  who  gave 
it,  enabled  him  unconstitutionally, 
but  without  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  to  carry  a  measure  in- 
volving a  great  national  change  with- 
out the  recorded  assent  of  the  con- 
stituences  of  the  Empire.  The  act 
was  suicidal,  in  so  far  as  regarded 
his  tenure  of  i)olitical  power.  Singu- 
larly enough,  and  with  a  blindness 
which  will  appear  unaccountable  to 
posterity,  he  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  the  gentlemen  of  England  would 
unhesitatingly  ratify  his  acts,  although 
these  were  opposed  to  his  professions. 
A  late  addition  to  their  class,  ho 
understood  neither  the  sentiments, 
the  morals,  nor  the  honour  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
They  cast  him  from  them,  and  he 
fell  as  Minister.  But  he  bequeath- 
ed the  legacy  of  his  last  set  of 
opinions  to  hi.s  successors,  albeit  of 
the  opposite  State  party ;  and,  in 
their  hands,  the  svsteni  which  he 
had  founded,  progressed.  All  this 
time  Free  Trade  was  nothing  more 
than  a  theor}-.  Plausible  theory  it 
may  have  been— for  most  theories 
are'  plausible ;   but  it  certainly  had 
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not  uDdergone  the  test  of  experieaeeu 
Were  we  to  say  that  both  those  who 
were  for  It   and  those  who   wera 
against  it  were  eqaallj  in  the  dark, 
we  should  wrong  our  own  poeltion. 
We  never  had  bat  one  vieir  ma  to  tho 
result,   not  only  npon  the  interest 
more  immediately  assailed,  bat  vpoa 
the  other  interests  of  theeoantrr  in- 
separably connected  with  it.    FitHB 
tho  first  we  exposed  the  fallacy  of  tho 
idea  that  mannfactnres  eoold  floorish 
whilst  agricnltnre  was  decaying;  ud 
the  issue,  we  think,  has  abandantlj 
shown  the  correctness  of  the  ▼!««» 
which  we  entertained.     Since  then 
the  question  of  Protection  has  onder- 
gone  a  large  discussion ;  and  the  fteta 
arising  from  the  working  of  the  other 
system  have  materially  assisted  Uio 
progress  of  the  cause.    The  time  haa 
arrived  when  those  who  liaTe  hitlierto 
abstained  from  Xeimg  an  active  sharo 
in  the  controversy,  find  it  their  ioipo* 
rative   duty  to   come  forward   and 
declare  their  sentiments  nnreflerredlj; 
and,  to  a  man,  they  have  (angod 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Protection. 
Hence  those  magnificent  gatherings 
in   every  part  of  the  Idnffdom — In 
London,  in  Edinburgh,  and  la  Liver- 
pool—which have  carried  soeh  disniaj 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  dared.  In 
their  folly  or  their  ignorance,  to  assert 
that  the  cause  of  Protection  was  dead. 
How  could  it  die,  being,  as  it  is,  tho 
vital  spirit  of  the  British  Empire? 
Hence  the  testimony  of  such  men  as 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  of  the  highest  talent, 
and  the  most  uudonbted  integrity  and 
honour,  against  the  continuance  of  a 
system  which  is  crushing  indnstry, 
and  rapidly  threatening  to  assail  tlio 
very  foundations  of  propertr*    And 
hence,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  mean 
and  impotent  attempts  of  the  rene- 
gade section  in  Parliament  to  stiflo 
the  rising  cry  for  justice,  by  the  tlireat 
of  a  coming  revolotion. 

We  do  not  know  what  nnmber  of 
tho  Peelite  party  are  willing  now  to 
follow  Sir  James  Graham  as  their 
leader.  Wo  are  not  bonoared  with 
the  confidenoe  of  any  of  these  gentle- 
men, nor  do  we  desire  it;  for  tho 
course  which  they  hare  pnrsned  has 
not  even  the  negative  merit  of  manll* 
ness  to  render  it  decent  in  the  eyes  of 
tho  worid.  They  have  been  power- 
less for  practical  good,  and  their  solo 
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effort)!  hnve  bccu  limited  to  tbe  titsk  ritj,  to  limit  tlie  renowal  of  the 
of  reviling  tliecaasc  nbich  they  abaQ-  lucome  and  Property  Tax  to  the 
doncd  at  the  bidding  of  their  ciiief.  period  of  a  siogie  jcar.  We  regard 
Sir  James  Graham  has  gone  further,  this  as  one  of  tbe  moat  important 
He  non'  stands  in  enviable  proxiniitj  events  of  the  Seasion ;  since  it  nn- 
wiih  Colonel  Peyronnet  Thompson,  eqnivocally  siiona  that  the  nation  is 
who  regards  foreign  occupation  oa  an  ivritliing  under  the  pressnre  of  tbi^ 
evil  of  leaa  magniindc  than  a  return  to  nneqaal  impost,  and  has  the  power, 
Protective  piiuciples,  aa  the  dcfamer  when  it  wills,  to  cast  it  off  for  ever. 
of  the  British  army,  whose  awords,  ho  We  do  not,  however,  suppose  tbat  the 
insiDuatcs,  nould  bo  nnslicathed  ^Vbigs  have  any  such  notion.  They 
Dgai[istthepeoplo,shou1d  that  people,  are  treating  tlio  impost  as  a  abip- 
in  the  cxerciae  of  their  andoubted  buildermighttreata  vessel  which  had 
privilege,  return  to  Parliament  a  ma-  been  afioat  for  nine  years,  careening 
jority  of  representatives  who  tbink  and  coppering  it  afresh,  preparatory 
differently  from  Cobden  and  his  crew,  to  a  new  launch.  Now,  when  we 
AVo  hardly  know  which  moat  to  ad-  remember  that  Lord  John  Russeil  bos 
mire — tbo  monstrous  arrrogancc,  or  given  distinct  notice  of  bis  intention 
the  nnblndhiog  effrontery  of  the  man.  to  propose  a  new  Reform  Uill  during 
Did  lie  really  suppose  tbat  throats,  the  next  Session  of  Farliauient,  tbe 
coming  from  such  n  quarter,  would  existence  of  the  Income  Tax,  nnder 
deter  any  one  in  tbe  exercise  of  hia  nnysbapc  whatever,  becomcsamattcr 
free  individual  opinions?  Was  he  of  most  serious  importance.  What 
weak  enough  to  think  that  bis  inncn-  necessity  there  exists  for  an  extension 
does  could  tnin  the  scale  of  public  of  tbe  sufirage  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
judgment;  or  that  the  electoral  body  pUiued  to  us,  neitber  are  we  aware  of 
tbroughont  the  kingdoms  would  shrink  the  principles  upon  which  that  act  of 
from  performing  tbat  which  tbey  extension  is  to  beframcd.  Itmaynot 
esteemed  to  bo  their  duty,  because,  bo  intended  as  a  last  desperate  effort 
forsooth,  it  pleased  tbe  Border  Baro-  to  maintain  a  bad  commercial  system 
net  to  prophesy  that  no  change  could  — It  may  possibly  be  a  wise  and 
even  be  attempted  without  outbreak,  temperate  measnrc  snited  to  the  re- 
violence,  and  bloodshed?  lie  has  qairements  of  the  time:  but  aa  to 
heard  his  answer  iu  the  shout  of  in-  this  we  can  offer  no  opinion  ;  for  the 
dignation  which  baa  rung,  from  one  bill  itself,  if  not  also  the  principles 
end  of  England  to  the  Other,  in  reply  upon  which  it  is  to  be  conatmcled,  is 
to  his  mischievous  menace ;  and  wo  yet  iu  embryo.  But  we  cannot  help 
have  little  doubt  that,  by  tliis  time,  expressing  thus  early  our  decided 
he  is  convinced — if  shame  can  pene-  conviction  tbat  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
tmie  into  his  bosom— tliat  the  most  Income  Tax  is  incompatible  witb  any 
fatal  act  wbicb  a  statesman  can  com-  large  extension  of  the  franchise,  if  Iho 
mit,  with  regard  to  his  own  position,  rights  of  property  within  this  coantry 
is  to  proclaim  that  brute  force  boa  are  to  be  preserved.  At  present,  aa 
mora  might  and  mnjesty  than  the  law  income  of  £130  is  chargeable  witli 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  tcrri~  lucome'tas.  If  it  is  intended  by  any 
tory.  new  electoral  scheme  to  give  a  pre- 

Beforo  concluding,  we  must  say  a  ponderauce  of  votes  to  those  who  are 

few  words  upon  tbe  position  of  ber  not  so  directly  charged,  then  we  say 

Majesty's  preseut  Ministers ;   and  we  that  the  promoters  of  such  a  measure 

shall  coufioe  our  remarks  simply  to  a  are    establishing  a  principle  wbicb, 

topic  connected  with  their  commer-  when  carried    out, .must  inevitably 

cial  and  financial  policy,  leaving  out  lead    to    confiscation.     We  all   re- 

of  view  the  graver  qaestion  of  seen-  member  thai,  in   18i8,  Sir  Charles 

rity  to  the  Fratestant  faltb,  which  is  Wood,  with  his  nsnal  intense  stolidity, 

now  occupying  the  attention  of  Piir-  proposed  to  augment  the  rate  from 

liament,  and  elevating  the  character  sevcnpeoce  to  one    shilling    in    tha 

of  the  Irish  nation,  throngh  the  con-  pound — a  proof  of  what  may  ngiil>j 

duct  of  its  chosen  representatives.  be  attempted  upon  any  occasion  t^J 

Ministers  have  been  at  last  com-  emergency.    Let  us  suppose  a  nei^fl 

pellet),  by  the  vote  of  a.  hostile  majo-  Beform  Bill  carried,  which  shall  Lai^l 
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the   effect  of  lodging  the   political 
power  ill  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
exempt  from  direct  taxation.     An 
agitation  rises  for  the  removal  of  cus- 
toms-duties upon  articles  of  general 
consumption,    such    as   tea,    coffee, 
sugar,  and  tobacco ;  and  the  Minister 
of  the  day,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent, 
is  forced  to  yield.    In  such  a  case  as 
this,    which    may   very  readily   be 
imagined,  and  which  indeed  is  sure  to 
occur,    how  conld   the  revennc    be 
raised?  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  already 
shown  us  how  —  by  augmenting  the 
direct  tax  upon  rated  industry  to  an 
amount   equal   to    the   defalcation. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
8evcn])ence,  or  even  a  shilling  per 
pound,  should  be  the  limited  rate.  No 
tax  can  be  more  popular  than  a  direct 
one,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  contribute ;  and  much 
of  that  powerful  support  which  the 
Whigs  have  hitherto  received  from 
the  Irish  members  in  their  financial 
policy,  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
Ireland  has  all  along  been  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  this  obnoxious 
impost.    Mr  Henry  Grattan  lately 
declared,  that  Ministers  might  as  well 
attempt  to  levy  Income  Tax  in  Siberia 
as  in  Ireland.    If  so,  let  us  by  all 
means  get  rid  of  it  in  Great  Britain 
also.    These  considerations  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present 
time.    The  questions  of  taxation  and 
of  representatinn  are  closely  bound 
together,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
separating  the  one  from   the  other. 
The  frequent  shifts  of  Sir  Ilobert  Peel, 
and    the    principles    of    expediency 
which,  in  1842,  he  thoaght  fit  to  apply 
to  taxation «  have  altogether  unsettled 


the  minds  of  many,  and  eqnal  Jottiee 
is  no  longer  rogvded  at  the  grand 
element  in  the  duBtrflnition  of  national 
burdens.  No  greater  evil  than  thia 
can  befal  a  country  ao  eminentlj 
commercial  as  omr  own.  To  tanapar 
with  the  pablic  £dth  is  to  introdooe 
the  wedge  of  anarchy ;  and  yet,  how 
is  it  possible  to  deny  that  alnaoot 
every  one  of  Peei^s  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures  have  had  a  tendencj  in 
that  direction,  by  disturbing  tlm 
distribution  of  taxation,  altering  the 
value  of  produce,  and  Tendering  the 
burden  of  monetary  payments  more 
oppressive  than  it  was  before  ? 

We  do  not  believe  diat  Lord  John 
Russell  will  have  the  opportnnitj  of 
proposing  his  new  scheme  in  tlie 
character  of  Prime  Minister  of  thia 
country.  Events  are  rapidly  tending 
to  their  consummation;  the  Whlf 
Cabinet  exists  by  snffranoe  only,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  it  may  be  broken  n|i. 
It  has  served  its  purpose  of  condnct- 
ing  the  Free-Trade  experiment  to  a 
point,  when  the  miserable  fisUaflj  and 
deception  of  the  whole  qrafeem  haa 
become  apparent  to  the  nation ;  no 
one  interest  having  been  left  nnscnth- 
cd  by  its  noxious  inflnenee.  If  the 
manufacturers  have  rightlj  profited 
by  the  lesson,  they  must  by  this  time 
be  convinced  that  they  cannot  eepn- 
rate  themselves  from  the  intersata  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  British  people ; 
that  their  boasted  independence  and 
monopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
is  a  vain  and  illusory  dream ;  and 
that  the  real  prosperity  of  the  nation 
can  only  be  attained  by  fostering  the 
labour  and  protecting  the  indnstojr  of 
the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 
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